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THE ENCYCLOPEDIC INDEX 

CONTAINS 

More than 25,000 page references to the official utterances 
of the Presidents, interspersed with some eight hundred ency- 
clopedic articles on American history and politics, elaborating 
and going into the details of every subject discussed by the 
executives, 

A summary history and description of every branch of the 
Government — Executive, Legislative and Judicial — outlining the 
development of each department from its beginning to the present 
time, together with all bureaus and special commissions. 

An analysis of each administration written by competent con- 
temporaneous authority. 

Definition and summary of the treaties between the United States 
and all foreign countries. 

The growth of the Arftiy and Navy, with the latest official facts 
of organization, strength and equipment. 

History of each State from original territory to present time. 

A brief description and history of every country in the world, 
and the trade and treaty relations of each with the United States. 

Synopsis of all political parties, their platforms, growth and 
achievements. Leaders in all the great political movements since 
the organization of the government, together with their votes, are 
given in detail, as well as the origin of popular nicknames and 
campaign cries. 

Accounts of the wars engaged in by the United States, together 
with a recital of the causes thereof and a brief account of each 
battle fought by American soldiers ; also important foreign wars. 

List of Federal courts and commissions and digests of such lead^ 
ing supreme court decisions as tend to interpret the constitution. 

Discussions of public questions of national policy, such as Monroe 
Doctrine, Panama Canal, Interstate Commerce, Banking, Agri- 
culture, Exports, Imports. Mining, Slavery, Woman Suffrage, 
Trusts, Prohibition, Labor, Tariff, etc. 

Aboriginal inhabitants, characteristics and early home of each 
tribe and nation, their wars with the white settlers and decline 
before advancing civilization. 

More than a thousand selected biographical sketches of eimnent 
American statesmen and leaders in the country’s development 
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Serves a Double Purpose. 

First: 

Assuming that the reader desires to investigate a 
specific subject, — the Index provides him with a suc- 
cinct digest on that subject and underneath cites the 
numbers of pages where Presidential references 
thereto may be found. Thus, after reviewing the fun- 
damental facts involved as presented by the digest, the 
reader is aided in forming his own opinion on the ques- 
tion by the arguments advanced by the Executives. 

Second: 

Assuming that the user is reading a Presidential 
Message, — the Index provides him with data on every 
question mentioned, and, by the page citations, enables 
him to compare the views of various Chief Magistrates 
on the same subject. 

See the analysis oF each Administradon under the name of the 
Executive. These analyses are paragraphed under subheadings (such as 
*' Slavery *')» so that one may readily trace the development of a question 
through many Administrations, and hnd the narrative continuous. 

See the biographies of men famous in American Statecraft, Warfare 
and Diplomacy, as well as the biographies of present Cabinet Ministers, 
Senators, and Congressmen, which appear under their respective names. 


See the Articles: 


“United States, Government of.’* 
“Constitution, Supreme Court 
Decisions on.** 

Slate, Treasury, War, Justice, Post- 
oHice, Navy, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Labor, 
Departments of. 

“ Parties, American Political,** 

“ Wars of, or Atfecting, the United 
Stales.** 


“ Battles by United States Forces.** 
“ United States, History of.’* 
“Foreign Relations.’* 
“Nations.** 

“Stales and Territories.** 
“Banks and Banking.'* 

“ Laws.” 

“Law. Terms of.’* 
“Indian Tribes.** 

“ Geography.** 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Portraits of Presidents, 

Public Buildings, Monuments, 
Places of Patriotic Interest, 
Historical Paintings and 
Contemporary Cartoons 


^The collection of pictures appearing in the several 
volumes of this set can safely be said to be the best ever 
collected for the purpose of illustrating the history and 
progress of our country from every viewpoint. 

^ The pictures themselves almost tell the story of the 
development of this Nation. They appear in about 
equal number in each volume, and in direct connection 
with the text matter, therefore in chronological order. 

^ On the back of each of the historical illustration plates 
there is found descriptive matter which adds value to 
the illustrations and important historical data supple- 
menting the messages themselves. 


^ In the forepart of each volume will be found a list 
of the illustrations therein. 


Facsimile Reproductions of State Papers 


Adams, John Quincy, Proclamation of 
Tonnage Duties (first and last pages), 
950. 

Arthur ’s Announcement of President 
Garfield ^s Death, 4641. 

Arthur ’s Signature to Official An- 
nouncement of President Garfield 's 
Death, 4642. 

Buchanan ^s Note to Senate Eelating to 
Utah Massacres, 3135. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, of Taylor Ad- 
ministration (final page), 2567. 

Cleveland's Proclamation on Utahns 
Admission to Union, 6154. 

Cleveland’s Signature to Proclamation 
Admitting Utah into Union, 6155. 

Coinage Proclamation of John Adams, 
256. 

Declaration of Independence (Original 
Draft of), 4. 

Declaration of War against Spain, 6297. 

Declaration of War with Mexico, 2312. 

Declaration of War of 1812, 507. 

Pillmore ’s Fugitive Slave Proclamation 
(first page), 2692. 

Fillmore ’s Fugitive Slave Proclamation 
(last page), 2693. 

Garfield (Note to the Senate), 4602. 

Grant’s Centennial Proclamation, 4366. 

Grant ’s Signature to Centennial Procla- 
mation, 4367. 

Grant’s Proclamation Calling for an 
Extra Session of the Senate, 3984. 

Harrison’s (Benjamin) Proclamation 
Admitting Washington to Union, 
5485. 

Harrison’s (Benjamin) Signature to 
Proclamation Admitting Washington 
to Union, 5486. 

Hayes’ Proclamation, Maryland Eail- 
road Strike (first page), 4470. 

Hayes’ Signature to Proclamation, 
Maryland Eailroad Strike (last page), 
4471. 

Jackson’s Proclamation about the Pub- 
lic Lands in Alabama, 1043. 

Jackson’s Signature on a State Docu- 
ment, 1203. 

Jefferson’s Neutrality Proclamation, 
414. 

Johnson’s Thanksgiving Proclamation, 
3538. 


Johnson’s Signature to Thanksgiving 
Proclamation, 3539. 

Lincoln ’s Emancipation Proclamation 
(first, last, and intermediate pages), 
3359. 

Lincoln ’s Signature to Emancipation 
Proclamation, 3360. 

Lincoln ’s Exhortation to the People 
not to Plunge into Civil War, 3253. 

Lincoln ’s Proclamation Admitting 
West Virginia into the Union, 3381. 

Lincoln’s Signature to Proclamation 
Admitting West Virginia into Union, 
3382. 

Monroe Doctrine (page from Monroe’s 
Seventh Annual Message), 791. 

Monroe’s Letter to a Friend Explain- 
ing National Policy, 761. 

Pierce ’s Proclamation against Cuban 
Filibusters (first page), 2779. 

Pierce’s Proclamation against Cuban 
Filibusters (second page), 2780. 

Eoosevelt’s Proclamation of Special 
Holiday for Celebration of Centennial 
of Lincoln’s Birth, 7348. 

Eoosevelt’s Announcement of Centen- 
nial of Lincoln’s Birth, Last Page 
and Signature, 7349. 

South Carolina’s Secession Ordinance, 
3159. 

Taft’s Proclamation of the Death of 
Vice-President Sherman, 8130. 

Taft’s and Secretary Knox’s Signature 
to Announcement of Doatn of Vice- 
President Sherman, 8131. 

Taylor’s Signature on a State Docu- 
ment, 2566. 

Tyler’s Signature on the Eatification 
of the Wobster-Ashburton Treaty, 
2024. 

Van Buron’s Proclamation Eevoking 
Tonnage Duties, 1551. 

Washington ’s First Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation, 66. 

Webster-Ashbnrton Treaty, Eatified in 
Tyler’s Administration, 2023. 

Wilson ’s Neutrality Proclamation at the 
Outbreak of the European War of 
1914, 8352. 

Wilson’s Neutrality Proclamation, Last 
Page, with Signature of Secretary 
Bryan, 8353. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIC INDEX 

to the 

Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


NOTE. — The pages of the Messages and Papers op the Presidents are con- 
secutively numbered from Page 1 to the last page of the last message received before 
going to press, without regard to the division into volumes. The index numbers there- 
fore refer to pages only. The page numbers in each volume are indicated on the back 
to assure quick and handy reference. 


A. B. C. Arbitration. — During the Mexican 
revolution of 1913-14, citizens of the Unit- 
ed States suffered many Insults and abuses, 
as well as loss of life and property, at the 
hands of the warring factions. Insolent 
aggression culminated on the 0th of April, 
1914, when a paymaster of the U. S. S. 
Dolphin was arrested at Tampico, and the 
delivery of United States mail was intor- 
fevcd with. Admiral Mayo, commanding the 
fleet in the harbor, demanded a salute to 
the United Stales flag as partial reparation 
for the injuries sustained by the Americans. 
This was refused by President Huerta, and 
President Wilson backed Admiral Mayo’s 
demand with .an order for the occupation 
of Vera Cruz by American land and naval 
forces. (l*age 8314.) 

Before these wore ready to begin the 
journey overland to Mexico City Sonor 
Naon, the Argentine minister at Washing- 
ton, Senhor da Oama, Brazilian ambassador, 
and Senor Suarez, the Chilean minister, 
proffered tluflr services as mediators to 
settle the differences between the two 
rcptiblics. President Wilson accepted the 
good oflices of the diplomats and appointed 
Justice Joseph It. Lamar, of the Supreme 
Court, and Frederiek W. Lehman, an at- 
torney, of SI. Louis, to represemt tlio United 
States. Huerta also appointed delegates. 
The mediators met at Niagara Falls, Can- 
ada, May 20, and by June 12, had agreed 
upon a plan for a provisional government 
for Mexico to consist of a president and 
a cabinet of four leading Mexicans, who 
should have been neutral during the revolu- 
tion. l^resldent Wilson demanded that a 
Constitutionalist should be chosen as pro- 
visional president, but the mediators re- 
fused to sanction this. June 22, peace 
protocols were signed whereby the United 
States abandoned Its claim for a salute to 
the flag and waived the puestlon of a war 
indemnity from Mexico, as well as claims 
for damages due American citizens, with the 
understanding that these would be taken up 
and adjusted by the provisional govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the revolutionists were clos- 
ing In on Mexico City, and Carranza, the 

I 


Constitutionalist leader, was asked to par- 
ticipate in the arbitration proceedings on 
condition that he agree to an armistice. 
This he refused. July 5, a federal elec- 
tion was held in Mexico and Huerta was 
re-olccted President and Senor Blauquet 
Vice-President. Few of the populace par- 
ticipated in the voUng, and ten days later 
Huerta resigned and boarded the German 
ci’uiser Dresden at Vera Cruz and departed 
for Jamaica. Don Francisco Carbajal, min- 
ister of foreign relations, was placed In 
charge of the government at Mexico City, 
and invited Carranza to come into the city 
and form a provisional government ‘grant- 
ing a general amnesty to those who had 
supported the Huerta administration. 

A. B. Plot. — William H. Crawford, of Geor- 
gia, was a prominent Democratic-Republican 
candidate for the Presidency In 1824. Dur- 
ing the early part of that year a series of 
letters signed “A, B.” appeared in a Wash- 
ington newspaper charging him with mal- 
feasance in ofUce as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. They were written by Nlnian Ed- 
wards, of Illinois, who had just been ap- 
pointed minister to Mexico, and who 
acknowledged their authorship. Apr. 39, 
1824, Edwards presented a memorial to 
the House of Representatives making specific 
charges. Those he failed to sustain, and 
Crawford was exonerated. 

Abaco Island (Bahamas), negotiations 
for cession of lands on, for erection 
of light-bouses, 845. 

Abandoned Farms.— The reasons given for 
farm abandonment are the impoverishment 
of the soil, through lack of fertilizer and 
rotation of crops, the meager financial re- 
wards of ordinary farm labor, and the 
disinclination of country-bred men and 
women to remain on farms when the con- 
veniences and luxuries of life are to be 
found in the cities, and enjoyed with great- 
er comfort The city man who takes his 
family to the country Is usually actuated 
by two motives — ^sentiment and the high cost 
of living in the city. When a man only 
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Abandoned TB>xms—Go}iUnued. 
one generation from the farm finds eggs 
selling at 60 cents a dozen, broiled chickens 
at a dollar, ^nd the kind of apples he form- 
erly fed to hogs bringing a cent apiece in 
city markets he is apt to long for the 
abundant food of his boyhood days. 

In his *‘Altrnria,” a novel, printed in 
189i, William Dean Howells, an American 
novelist, predicted that soon the railroads 
would be imploring men to go from the 
cities and till the soil. Mr. W. C. Brown, 
President of the New York Central Rail- 
road, in a speech in New York City in 1910, 
declared that there are 16,000 square miles 
of practically abandoned farms in New York, 
New England, the south and middle South- 
ern States, and that there are 2,700 acres 
of abandoned tillable land within two hours’ 
journey from New York City which can 
be purchased for $20 an acre. Mr. Brown 
declared 'himself willing to head a million- 
dollar syndicate to buy and reclaim these 
abandoned farms in a practical effort to 
decrease the cost of foodstuffs to the con- 
sumer. 

Many men with city experience and mod- 
ern industrial and business ideas have made 
farming profitable where tbe country-bred 
farmer with only the conventional methods 
has failed. The back-to-the-fann movement 
was given considerable impetus by the de- 
velopment of intensive farming in the West, 
by irrigation, by the railroads, the, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the high price of 
foodstuffs in the cities. 

President Roosevelt appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate the conditions of farm 
life in America, and he discusses the ques- 
tion fully in a special message (page 7253). 
(See also Country Life Commission.) 

Abelman vs. Bootb.—An important Su- 
preme Court case maintaining the constitu- 
tionality of the fugutive-slave law of 1800. 
Booth was tried before a commissioner ap- 
pointed by the United States district court 
of Wisconsin for violation of the fugitive- 
slave law, and ordered to appear before the 
district court. Palling to do so, he was 
imprisoned by Abelman, the United States 
marshal for the district, but was released 
by the supreme court of the State on a writ 
of habeas corpus. Later he was Indicted 
before tbe United States district court, but 
was again released by the State supreme 
court. In 1808 the case came before the 
United States Supreme Court. Booth had 
pleaded the unconstitutionality of the law. 
The court upheld the law and reversed the 
decision of the State supreme court. 

Abolitionists. — A term applied during and 
preceding the Civil War to the members 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society 
and those who held with them that ‘‘Im- 
mediate unconditional emancipation without 
expatriation was the right of every slave 
and that he could not be withheld by his 
master an hour without sin.” The first 
society for the abolition of slavery was 
formed in Pennsylvania in 1774 ; New York 
followed in 1785, Rhode Island In 1780, 
Maryland in 1789, and Connecticut. Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey before 1792. Among 
the presidents of the New York society were 
John Jay and Alexander flamllton. 

Jan. 1, 1831, William Lloyd Garrison 
began the publication in Boston of a paper 
called The liberator ^ which advocated the 
Immediate liberation of slaves, regardless 
of all laws or constitutional provisions to 
the contrary. At the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year be organized the above-named 
society, with the foregoing as its chief doc- 
trine. Near the close or 1833 a similar 
society was formed in Philadelphia. 


From this time forward the question be- 
came one of national importance. In con- 
sequence of his uncompromising utterances 
Garrison was indicted by grand juries in 
several Southern States and rewards wore 
offered for his conviction. Tbe New York 
WeeJclp JbJmaricipator was another organ 
of the Abolitionists. Some strong pam- 
phlets on the subject were : “Justice and 
Expedieuev ; or, Slavery Considered with a 
View to Its Rightful and Effectual Rem- 
edy” ; “Abolition,” by John G. Whittier, 
Haverhill, Mass. ; “Appeal in Behalf of that 
Class of Americans Called Africans,’’ by 
Lydia Maria Child ; and “The Sin of Slav- 
ery and Its Remedy,” by Elizur Wright, a 
professor in the Western Reserve College. 
Abolition sentiments were not confined 
solely to the Northern States, The feeling 
against the abolitionists ran high and riots 
were frequent. At Alton, Illinois, in 1837, 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, an abolition editor, was 
mobbed and killed, and in 1838, Pennsyl- 
vania Hall, in Philadelphia, was burned. 
In 1838 many of the party desiring to 
nominate candidates for office, a proceed- 
ing to which the “Garrisonians” objected, 
withdrew. 

Aborigines.— A word used to designate the 
earliest inhabitants of a country. In 
America the term is applied generally to the 
Indians found by the early settlers. 

Absentee Shawnee Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Abyssinia (Ethiopia) .—Tbe total area of 
the Ethiopian Empire is estimated at 350,- 
000 to 400,000 English square miles, with 
a total population of from 7,000,000 to 
8,000,000, of whom about half* arc Altys- 
Rinians, the remainder being Gallas, negro 
tribes on the west and south Iroutier.s, 
and Danakils and Somalis on tlie east. 
About one-tblrd of the whol(‘ .area is cov- 
ered by Abyssinian iSomaliland. The 
boundaries of the omi>lro are defini^d on the 
west, north, and northeast, where they 
touch, in order, the 8udan ; the Italian 
colony of Massowah (EriLn'a) ; the French 
colony of Djibuti ; and the British So- 
maliland Protectorate, Northwards the 
boundary is about 15® 30' N. lat., falling 
just south of Kassala. . . 

Physical Features . — Western Abyssinia 
is a plateau, with peaks rising to 13,- 
000-15,000 feet ; Eastern Abyssinia con- 
sists of the Danakil and Bomali lowlands. 

Natural Pesources . — Western Abyssinia 
contains some mineral wealth; iron and 
coal are not uncommon, and gold Is 
washed in various streams, while salt, salt- 
potre. and sulphur are also pnxuiralylc. 
The lower country and deep valley gorgea 
are very hot: the higher plateaus are well 
watered, with a genial climate. In the 
hotter regions, sugar cam*. coiti)n, coffetk 
rubber, etc., flourish; in the itiiddb^ zone 
maize, wheat, barley, wild oranges and 
other fruit trees, tobacco, potatoes, oto.^ 
are cultivated; and above 9,000 feet are 
excellent pastures witli .«<otue corn cultlva* 
tlon. There ai'e two stvison.s In year, 
a dry winter and a rainy stinuner from 
June to September. Tlu* chl<‘f tImt Is tho 
Blue Nile. Horses, mules, donkeys, oxen^ 
goats and sheep, and camels in the low- 
lands, form a large portion of th© wealth 
of the people* 

History.— -It was visited by the Portu* 
guese in 1492. The varlons sm.all monarrli- 
ios were united Into one kmg<h)m In 1855. 
In 1872 Kassal, of Tlgre, who had assumed 
the title Negus Neguat (King of Kings), 
was crowned as Johannes II, Emperor of 
Ethiopia. At his death In 1839, Menellk 
II (born 1842) became supremo ruler* Oet 
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Abyssinia (Ethiopia)— OonitoueA 

13, 1889, the Italian Government assumed 
a protectorate over Abyssinia, and by a 
subse( 5 [uent treaty with King Menelik, the 
country came wholly under Italian influ- 
agreement signed Dec. 13, 
1906, Italy, France and Great Britain un- 
dertook to preserve the integrity of Abys- 
sinia. 

Government— Negus Negust or King of 
Kings Menehk II (King of Shoa). The 
Empire is a federation of the Kingdoms 
of fehoa, Godjam, Jimma, Kaifa and Wol- 
lo, and of the territories conqnere(i by the 
dominant Kingdom of Shoa; the outward 
and visible sign of their allegiance to the 
Emperor being a contribution to the Im- 
perial revenue. In 1908 a Council of Minis- 
tcrs was constituted by the Emperor with 
Lij Eyaasu, grandson of Menelik, President 
of the Council. 

Sept. 30, 1916, Lidj, then only 22 years 
old, was dejiGsed and his aunt, Ouizero- 
Zeoditu, succeeded to the regency. 

The Judicial System is bused upon the 
code of Justinian, and there is an appeal 
fropi the courts to the Emperor. Private 
property in land being little known and 
the marriage tie being easily dissolved by 
cither party, there is little social coher- 
ence. 

Education and Religion . — The Abyssini- 
ans are Christian and the Emperor claims 
descent from Menelek, the son of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. The Metropoli- 
tan (Abuna Matthoos) and the priests and 
monks are in some degree subject to the 
Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria, and have 
combined religious, judicial and educa- 
tional ollices. 

Production and Jn^w^tr^/.—The principal 
pursuits arc agriculture, cattle breeding 
and hunting. The chief exports are cof- 
fee, civet, wax, hides, rubber, ivory and 
gold ; the chief imports being cottons, 
hardware, provisions, arms aiuT ammuni- 
tion, petroleum and glass. External trade 
Is incrciiHing. The Import duty on all 
goods is 8 per cent, ad valorem, 

Abyssinia is the homo of the cotfee plant, 
which furnishes ono of the chief exports, 
(’otton, sugar cane and vines flourish. Iron 
is abundant. Cattle, sheen and horses are 
raised, American gray shirting, hardware, 
ammunition, petroleum are imporlc'd. It 
was annoimcod on May 18, 1911, that Lij 
Yasu has been proclaimed Emperor after 
an effort bv his cousin to wrest the govern- 
ment from him. The chief exports arc cof- 
fee, gum. wax, gold, ivory and civet Pas- 
toral int'rests dominate; largo herds of cat- 
tle, sheep and goats are raised : excellent 
horses and long-wooled sheep in higher ehv 
vations. ^rainifaoturi's ])rimltlve; some 
cloth, and working of leather and melals, 
etc. Caravan trade Important ; hides, skins, 
ivory, wax, gum, coffee, gold, ostrich f(‘aih- 
ers, etc., exchanged for manufactured arti- 
cles. 

Transportation la generally carried on 
by mules, donkeys and pack-horses in the 
west and by camels in the lowlands. A 
railway has jnst been built under French 
auspices. The posts and telegraphs are 
under French management, anci Abyssinia 
has been admitted to the Postal Union. 
Telegraphs and telephones have been con- 
structed. and admission to the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Convention has been 
sought. 

Arm?/.— The active army consists of the 
Imperial Troops, numbering about 200,- 
000 men, armed with rifles, with some ar- 
tillery and troops of Galla horsemen. The 
Feudatory States maintain local armies, 
available for Imperial purposes In time oi 
war. . 


Towm . — The Capital, Adis Ababa, In 
Shoa, has a population of about 5u,000 ; 
Harrar contains about 40,000 ; and Dire 
Dawa from 6,000 to 7,000. There are an- 
cient architectural remains at Aksum, 
Gondar, and Ankober ; modern architecture 
is very poor, while drainage and sanita- 
tion are unknown. 

Foreign Relations . — Great Britain, France 
and Italy possess territory bordering the 
Abyssinian Empire and have entered into 
an agreement to respect the integrity of 
the Empire. The United States, Austria- 
Hungary and Germany have signed commer- 
cial treaties with the Empire. There are 
representatives of France. Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Russia and the U. S. A. 
at the capital. (See also Africa.) 

Academy, Military. (See Military Acad- 
emy.) 

Academy, Naval. (See Naval Acad- 
emy.) 

Academy of Sciences, National, commis- 
sion from membership of, to formu- 
late plans for forestry system, 6167. 
(See also National Academy of Sci- 
ence.) 

Acapulco, Mexico; 

Controversies between American con- 
sul at, and Mexican authorities, 
2695. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 2720, 2834:, 2837. 

Acapulco, The, seizure and killing of 
Gon. Barxundia on, and action of 
American minister to Guatemala, 
discussed, 5544. 

Conduct of commander Eeiter regard- 
ing, referred to, 5569. 

Papers regarding, transmitted, 5565. 
Accessory.— In law one who is guilty of a 
felony, not by committing the offense In 
person or as a principal, nor by being 
present at Its commission, but by being in 
some other way concerned therein, as by 
advising or inciting another to commit the 
crime or by ooncc'aling the offender or in 
any way helping him to escape punishment. 
An accessory before the fact Is one who 
counsels or Incites another to commit a 
felony and who Is not present when the 
act is done ; after the fact, one who receives 
and conceals or in any way assists the of- 
fender, knowing him to have committed 
a felony. The laws of different States vary 
as to the punishment of accessories. 

Accounts, Public, system of, should be 
improved, 1120. 

Acheen, native Kingdom of North 
Sumatra, war with Netherlands, neu- 
trality preserved by United States- in, 
4192. 

Acknowledgment. — An acknowledgment Is 
the act of declaring the execution of an 
Instrument before an officer authorized to 
certify to such declaration. The officer 
certiflos to the fact of such declaration, 
and to his knowledge of the person so 
declaring. Conveyances or deeds of land to 
be entitled to be recorded must first be 
acknowledged before a proper officer. Most 
of the States have forms of acknowledg- 
ments, which should be followed 
Acknowledgments may be thKen In gen- 
eral by notaries public, Justices of the peace, 
Judges or Clerks of Courts of the higher 
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Ackno'wledgment — Continued. 
grades, Registers, Masters la Chancery, 
Court Commissioners, town, clerks, Mayor 
and Clerks of incorporated cities, within 
their respective jurisdictions. 

Seals or their equivalent (or whatever is 
intended as such) are necessary in Alaska, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Hampshire New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming. In almost all the States deeds by 
corporations must be under seal. Forms 
are prescribed or indicated by the statutes 
of most of the States except Connecticut, 
Florida, Louisiana, Separate acknowledg- 
ment by wife is required in Alaska, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, North 
Cai'olina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. One witness 
to the execution of deeds is required in 
District of Columbia, Maine (customary), 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey (usual), 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming. Two witnesses 
to the execution of deeds are required in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, 
Vermont, Wisconsin. 

Acre Eight. — The share of a citizen of a 
New England town in the common lands. 
The value of the acre right was a fixed 
quantity in each town, but varied in differ- 
ent towns. A ten-acre lot or right in a 
certain town was equivalent to 113 acres 
of upland and twelve acres of meadow, and 
a certain exact proportion was maintained 
between the acre right and salable lands. 
Acts of Congress. (See Bills and Acts.) 
Acts, Puhlic.— Phhlic acts are the laws of 
a State and of the United States. State 
records are the registered deeds of property, 
journals of legislatures, etc. Judicial pro- 
ceedings are the records of courts. Under 
the Constitution each State must give full 
faith and credit to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other 
State (twenty-four). The chief value of 
this provision is that it prevents endless 
lawsuits. When a case has heon decided 
in one State, it cannot be opened in the 
courts of another State. 

Adams, John— 1797-1801. 

Third Administration — Federal. 
Vice-President — Thomas Jefferson. 
Secretary of State — 

Timothy Pickering (continued). 

John Marshall, from May 13, 1800. 
Secretary of the Treasury — 

Oliver Wolcott (continued). 

Samuel Dexter, from Jan. 1, 1801. 
Secretary of War — 

James McHenry (continued). 

Samuel Dexter, from ^lay 13, 3800. 
Roger Griswold, acting from Peb. 3, 
1801. 

Secretary of the ISTavy — 

Georj^e ^abot appointed. Declined May 

Benjamin Stoddert, from May 8, 1798. 
Jittorney-Oeneral — 

Charles Lee (continued). 

Postmaster -General — 

Joseph Habersham (continued). 

Party AfpMaiion. — Adams was essentially 
a Federalist and In common with his party, 
distrusted the self-governing power of the 
masses. He believed In strong central gov- 


ernment by a class, not hereditary, but 
fitted by merit. He was democratic to the 
extent of believing that equality meant that 
all men should have equal rights in the eyes 
of the law ; but that in hereditary rights, 
capacity, advantages, and position, all men 
are by no moans equal. While vice-presi- 
dent and presiding officer in the Senate 'he 
was frequently called upon to decide by 
his casting vote questions of vital impor- 
tance in the maintenance of the policy of 
Washington. This occurred no fewer than 
twenty times in one session of Congress. 

The Fifth Congress first met in extra ses- 
sion at Philadelphia, May 15, 1797, to con- 
sider the threatening relations with h’rance. 
Jonathan Dayton, Federalist, of New Jer- 
sey, was elected Speaker of the House. The 
use of the three frigates already built was 
authorized and 80,000 militia were called 
for. An act wfis passed punishing priva- 
teering on .n friendly nation by a fine of 
$10,000, and imprisonment for ten years. 
The House ('omiiiiiree on Ways and Means 
was first organized at this sessiou. 

War irilJi, I'rascc Threatened. — Adams 
appointed John Marshall, Klbridge Gerry 
and C. C. Pinckney commissioners to treat 
with France. They mot in Paris Get. 4, 

1797, and were approached with a ijroposl- 
tion to bribe members of the French Direc- 
tory. They refused with indignation, im- 
plicating 'I’al ley rand, the French Minister 
oC Foreign Affairs, and were ordered out of 
France. It was on this occasion that Mr. 
Pinckney is reported to have given utter- 
ance to the famous sentence declaring that 
the United States had “Millions for de- 
fense ; not one cent for tribute." Partisan 
feeling was general and bitter throughout 
the country and diplomacy was .strained to 
the utmost to avert actual hostlliiii's with 
France. 

Congress organized the Navy Department 
and authorized a provisional army of 10,- 
000 men. Harper’s Ferry was sel('<‘ted as a 
site for a government armory and nnum- 
factory. Washington was appointed corn- 
mander-in-ehief of the army witli the rfuik 
of Lieutenant-General. The patriotic song 
“Hall, Columbia," was first sung in May, 

1798. Commanders of ships of war were, 
instructed to seize French armed vessels 
attacking American merchant-men or hov- 
ering about the coast for that purpose. 
Commercial intercourse with France was 
suspended and In July all treaties with 
that' country were declared void. Although 
several naval engagements took place, a 
state of war did not exist according to inter- 
national judicial opinion. The passage of 
the Alien and Sedition laws (<?. o.) was one 
of the notable acts of the Fifth Congress, 

March 30, 1799, upon assurance from 
France that a repre.sentativo from the 
United Slates would he received with the 
“respect due a powerful nation" Adams sent 
William Vans Murray as Minister nn<l as 
sociated with him Chief Justice Klhsworth. 
of (''oniicctlcni, and Gov, Davie, of North 
Carolina. All were received hy Napobrnn, 
first OonsuL 

Foreign PoUry . — Party lines; and party 
strife during the Adams administration were 
more largely influenced by foreign than by 
domestic political issues. Desfiite tin* hu- 
miliation Inflicted upon the young Eentiblic 
b.v both France and Great Britain, Adams 
resolutely followed Washington's policy of 
strict neutrality. It was dlffleult to steer 
safely between the bitter feeling against 
Great Britain which the Democrats dl«- 
plaved, and the dislike for France mani- 
fested hy the Federalists. The decrees Is- 
sued by France against Amerhvm corntnor^*(* 
caused Adams to convene Cougress in 
clal session soon after his taaugtjtratfoft. 
In his message on this occasion he reviews 
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Adams, John — Continued. 
the situation and asks Congress to consider 
how war with France may be averted He 
said: (page 226) “I shall institute a 'fresh 
attempt at negotiation and shall not fail 
to promote and accelerate an accommoda- 
tion on terms compatible with the rights, 
duties, interests, and honor of the nation.” 
The special commission composed of Pinck- 
ney, Marshall, and Gerry was sent to 
France, but was not openly received 

Then followed the X. Y.'Z. affair (g. v.) 
and the publicity of the despatches relating 
to It aroused great excitement in Europe 
and a storm of indignation in America. 
From all parts of the United States came 
the war-cry. “Millions for defense; not one 
cent for tribute.” It was then that the 
nucleus of the navy was formed, and the 
army strengthened and commanded by Wash- 
ington, who accepted the rank of lieutenant 
general. Then the French directory saw 
the error they had committed and made 
overtures to the United States. Adams met 
them, though 'his manner of doing so by 
appointing Vans Murray to negotiate peace 
antagonized Hamilton and his friends and 
brought about a rupture in the rabinet. 
Adams always stoutly maintained that Ibis 
was the most meritorious act of his life ; 
and later generations have so testified. “I 
desire,” he said, “no other inscription over 
my gravestone than this: ‘Here lies John 
Adams, who took upon himself the responsi- 
hillty of peace with France in 1800.” The 
stringent alien and sedition acts, passed 
later in this administration, greatly in- 
creased the unpopularity of Adams. 

— Adams very closely followed 
Washington’s policy of paying off the na- 
tional debt as rapidly as possible, so far 
as the exigencies of war would permit. He, 
however, deprecated doing so by means of 
loans. In his First Annual Address (page 
253) he said : “The national defense must 
^ provided for as well as the support of 
Government; but both ahoiilcl be aoeora- 
pushed as much as possible by immediate 
taxes, and as little as possible by loans.” 
Feb. 12, 1798, in a special message (page 
252) he reports a balance on hand at the 
beginning of the year of $15, 04.24. In this 
Fourth Annual Message (page 297) he is 
able to report to Congress a greater rev- 
enue during the year than ever before, and 
says: “This result affords conclusive evi- 
dence of the great resources of this coun- 
try and of the wisdom and efficiency of the 
measures adopted by Congress for the pro- 
tection of connncrco and preservation of 
public credit.” In his reply to the Senate 
(page 302) he fully agrees “that the great 
increase In revenue Is a proof that the meas- 
ures of maritime defense were founded In 
wisdom. This policy has raised us in the 
esteem of nations.’^ By proclamation of 
July 22, 1797 (page 239) all foreign silver 
coins, except Spanish milled dollars and 
parts of such dollars, shall cease’ to pass 
current or to be legal tender within the 
United States after Oct. 15, 1797 ; and all 
foreign gold coins shall cease to be legal 
tender after July SI, 1798. It also re- 
cords the fact that coinage of silver began 
at tbe Mint of the United States on Oct 
15, 1704; and of gold on July 31, 1795. 

Tof^/f.—Jnly 8, 1797, an act was passed 
“laying additional duty on salt Imported 
Into the United States and for other pur- 
poses.” 

PnhUo JOobl— During the administration 
of John Adams the public debt of the United 
Htstea stood as follows: Jfipunrv 1, 3798. 
$70,228,520.12: 1700, ,$78,408,669,77; 1800, 
$82,076,204.35; 1801. ,$83,038,050.80. 

CofMwcrcc.— J’he rofalifltory prohibition of 
trade with certain of the French West Indies 
was removed by proclamations In 1799. 


These applied to ports in the Island of 
Santo Domingo. The defensive measures 
adopted by Congress for the protection of 
merchant vessels under convoy of an armed 
frigate, together with the renewal of amity 
and friendship with France, caused a rapid 
recuperation in commercial circles. Com- 
mercial transactions in the country for the 
year 1800 are represented as follows : 

Total money in circulation, $26,500,000 : 
Revenues, $10,848,749 ; Expenditures, $7,- 

Ito'Iti ; Exports, 


Political Complexion of Congress . — In the 
Fifth Congress the Senate of thirty-two 
members was made up of twenty-one Feder- 
alists and eleven Democrats ; the House, of 
105 members, was made up of fifty-one Fed- 
eralists and fifty-four Democrats. In the 
Sixth Congress the Senate, of thirty-two 
members, was made up of nineteen Federal- 
ists and thirteen Democrats ; the House, of 
105 members, was made up of fifty-seven 
Federalists and forty-eight Democrats. 

The Sixth Congress, the last to assemble 
in Philadelphia, met Dec. 2, 1799, and 
Theodore Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, was 
elected Speaker of the House, The death 
of Washington (Dec. 14) was announced to 
Congress Dec. 19 (page 287), and in his 
eulogy ITenry Leo of Virginia used the 
memorable phrase. “First in war, first in 
peace and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. ’ At this session a gold medal was 
awarded to Thomas Truxtun. who, In com- 
mand of the Constellation, had captured the 
French ship of war L’Insurgenie and the 
frigate La Vengeance. The frigate Qeorge 
Waslnnpton carried tribute money from the 
United States to the Dey of Algiers and was 
required to carry the Dey’s ambassador to 
Constantinople. 

Successor Elected . — When the electoral 
votes wore counted in February it was 
found that Jefferson and Burr, Democratlc- 
Ropublic.nn candidates, had each 73 votes: 
.Tolm Adams, Fodoralist, 65, and C. C. 
Pinckney, Federalist, C'4, and John Jay, 1. 
The tie between Jefferson and Burr was 
sent to the House to decide, and after 
seven days. In which thirty-six ballots were 
taken, Jefferson and Burr were elected 
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Adams, John — Continued, 

Foreign policy discussed by, 228, 
Hostile policy of France discussed by^ 
262. 

Inaugural address of, 218. 

Oath of ofidce, notifies Congress of 
time and place of taking, 1220. 
Pardons granted insurgents in Penn- 
sylvania by, 293. 

Portrait of, 217. 

Proclamations of — 

Commerce with. France, restraints 
on, removed, 278, 292, 294. 
Exequaturs of French consuls re- 
voked, 260. 

Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 222. 

Senate, 306, 1220. 

Foreign coins, legal tender of, 239. 
Insurrection in Pennsylvania, 276. 
Land for light-house designated, 
1221. 

Pardons to insurgents in Pennsyl- 
vania, 293. 

Eestraints on commerce with 
France removed by proclamation, 
278, 292, 294. 

Thanksgiving, 258, 274. 

Property of United States in posses- 
sion of, discussed by, 305. 

Senate requested by, to postpone ad- 
journment, 257. 

Special session message of, 223. 
Address of Senate in reply, 229. 

Eeply of President, 232. 

Address of House in reply, 232. 
Eeply by President, 234. 
Thanksgiving proclamations of, 258, 
274. 


Adams, John Quincy.— 1825-1829. 

Tenth Administration— Democratic- 
Ecpuhlican. 

Ticc-President— John C. Calhoum 
^ecretarp of State — 

Henry Clay. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Richard Rush. 

Secretary of War — 

James Barbour. ^ -ooo 

Peter B. Porter, from May 26, 1828. 
Secretary of the Navy--- 

Samuel L. Southard (continued). 
Attorney-General — 

William Wirt (continued). 
Postmaster-General — 

John McLean (continued). 

Party Afjtliaiion . — Though trained In 
politics and diplomacy by his father, John 
Quincy Adams soon manifested independ- 
ence of political thought and action. He 
broke with the Federalists when he gave 
unquaUfled support to Jefferson on the 
Louisiana Purchase, and, later, on the em- 
bargo. Speaking of the Federalists defend- 
ing the Leopard affair, he said : “This was 
the cause which alienated me from that day 
and forever from the councils of the 
Federalist party.’* Xt was not long until he 
became active In Republican circles, both as 
a diplomat and as a Cabinet oOficcr. During 
his administration, he was Whig so far as 
favoring Internal Improvements, the national 
bank, and high tariff on Importations. As 


ex-President, he was elected to Congress 
(1831) by the anti-Masonic party, but he 
there maintained a perfectly independent 
attitude. When he left Congress he sup- 
ported the Abolitionists, and from 18^^6 
until 1845 he was fierce in his denunciation 
of gag-rule. 

John Quincy Adams became Chief Magis- 
trate by popular choice in an election where 
personality was concerned more than party 
affiliation The election of 1824 was not 
regulated by Congressional caucus, which 
had lost its importance with the waning of 
the Federalists, nor by national convention, 
which mode of nomination did not originate 
until formed by the Anti-Masons in 1830, 

Vote . — The contest was free for all, and 
narrowed down to four candidates : Adams, 
Jackson, Crawford, and Clay. Twenty-four 
States took part in the election, which was 
held Nov. 2. This is the earliest election in 
which there appears a record of the popular 
vote, as most of the electors were chosen 
by that means. That record shows that 
Andrew Jackson received 155,872 votes ; 
John Quincy Adams, 105,321 : William IL 
Crawford. 44,282; and Henry Clay, 46,587. 
The electoral vote, counted on Feb. 9. 1825, 
gave Andrew Jackson, 99; John Quincy 
Adams, 84 ; William IT. Crawford, 41 ; and 
Henry Clay, 37. 

Vote in House . — ^As no one received a 
majority, the House proceeded on the same 
day to elect a President from the three 
highest candidates. This excluded Clay, the 
most popular of the candidates in the Ilouse, 
John Quincy Adams was olecTcd by the 
votes of thirteen States: Jackson received 
seven, and Crawford four. The electoral 
college had elected John C. Calhoun Vice- 
ITcsidcnt, with 182 votc.s. In the electoral 
college, had three New York men, who were 
i-cturned as Clay men, voted in accordance 
with their instructions. Clay would have 
been one of the three to go to the House, 
and the result might have been very dif- 
ferent. This was the second time that the 
House was called upon to choose a I’rcsi- 

^^^oUiical Complexion of Conyress.^ti the 
Nineteenth (''ongress (1825-1827) the Senatt^ 
of forty-eight members, was made up of 
thirtv-eiglit l>emocrats and ten Whigs; and 
the House, of 213 members, was made up 
of seventy-nine Federalists and 134 penio- 
crats. In the Twentieth Congress (1827- 
1829) the Senate, of forty-eight members, 
was made up of thirty-s(‘v<Mv ICederallsts 
and eleven Whigs ; and the House, of 213 
members, was made up of olghty-uvo Fed- 
ei’alists and 128 Democrats. 

John W. Taylor, of New York, was elected 
Speaker of the House in (he NimUeenth Con- 
gress, which miuihercal among Its members 
Kdward Mvoredt. of Massachusetts, and 


James K. Polk, of Tc'unes.see. _ ^ 

In 1820 the South AinerU-an States called 
a general congress to meet in Panama and 
invited the United States to be represented 
(page 884). During the debate on the sub- 
ject In the Senate John Randolph referred 
to the association of Adams and ('lay as 
that of the Puritan and the blackleg, A 
duel followed between Clay and Eandolph. 

The disappearance of william Morgan 
from Canandaigua, N. T., Bept 12, 1820, 
gave rise to the Antl-Masonle party. 

Indian Numerous treaties were 

made with Indiana during Adams’ adminis- 
tration, among them the cession of the lands 
of most of the tribes Inhabiting territory 
east of the Mississippi Elver and their re- 
moval to the Indian Territory. The refusal 
of the rre(‘ks to be bound by a treaty signed 
by their chiefs formed the sub.lect of special 
message by Mr. Adams (page 890). 

Tariff.-— Two acts relating to the tariff 
wore passed in this administration — that of 
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4dams, John Quincy— <7onHnucd. 

May 22, 1824, and of May 19, 1828. Speak- 
ing of the latter in his Fourth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 980) President Adams said: 
“The tariff of the last session was in its 
aetails not acceptable to the great interests 
of any portion of the Union, not even to 
the interests which it was specially intended 
to serve. Its object was to balance the 
burdens upon native industry imposed by 
the operation of foreign laws, but not to 
aggravate the burdens of one section of 
the Union by the relief afforded to another. 
. . . But if any of the duties imposed by 
the act only relieve the manufacturer by 
aggravating the burden of the planter, let 
a careful revisal of its provisions, enlight- 
ened by the practical experience of Its ef- 
fects, be directed to retain those which 
impart protection to native industry and re- 
move or supply the place of those which 
only alleviate one great national interest 
by the depression of another.’* 

Internal Improvements . — The policy of 
President Adams differed materially in re- 
gard to internal improvement from those of 
his immediate predecessors. In his Inaugural 
Address (page 804) he said: '‘To pursue 
to their consummation those purposes of 
Improvement in our common condition In- 
stituted 'or recommended by him [Monroe] 
will embrace the whole sphere of my obli- 
gations. To the topic of internal improve- 
ment emphatically urged by him at his 
inauguration, I recur with peculiar satis- 
faction. It is that from which. I am satis- 
fied, the unborn millions of our poster- 
ity who are in future ages to people this 
continent will derive their most fervent 
gratitude to the founders of the Union ; 
that in which the beneficent action of Its 
Government will be most deeply felt and 
acknowledged. . , . The extent and lim- 

itation of the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment in relation to this transccndently 
important subject will be settled and ac- 
knowledged to the common satisfaction of 
all, and every sneculallvo scruple will be 
solved by a practical public blessing.’* 

Public Debt . — The public debt of the 
United States during the administration of 
President Adams stood as follows: Janu- 
ary 1, 1826, 05-t. 059.01) : 1827, $73,- 

987,357.20; 1828, $07,475,043.87; 1829, 

$58,421,4X3.67. 

In his Second Annual Message (page 924) 
the President says; ‘Tt Is well for us, 
however, to be admonished of the necessity 
of abiding by the maxims of the most 
vigilant economy, and of resorting to all 
honorable and useful expedients for pur- 
suing with steady and Inflexible persever- 
ance the total discharge of the debt.” In 
his Third Annual Message (page 952) he 
says: “The deep solicitude felt by our 
citizens of all classes throughout the Union 
for the total discharge of the public debt 
will apologize for the earnestness with 
which I deem It my duty to urge this topic 
upon the consideration of Congress— of rec- 
ommending to them again the observance 
of the strictest economy in the application 
of the public funds.” 

Finance.— ~ln his Fourth Annual Message 
(page 977), at the close of his administra- 
tion, President Adams was able to say: 
“The condition and prospects of (he revenue 
are more favorable than our moat sanguine 
expectations had/ anticipated.” lie reported 
a balance In the Treasury, Jan. 1, 1828, of 
$5,801,072.83: with a prospect of a balance 
of over $0,000,000 on the first of the com- 
ing year. “The receipts for the present 
year have amounted to near two millions 
more than was anticipated at the com- 
mencement of the last session of Congress.’ 

Slaver ]/, — “The African Slave Trade, 


said President Adams In his First Annual 
Message (page 875), “has long been exclud- 
ed from the use of our flag, and if some few 
citizens of our country have continued to 
set the laws of the Union, as well as those 
of nature and humanity, at defiance by per- 
severing in that abominable traflic, it has 
been only by sheltering themselves under the 
banners of other nations less earnest for 
the total extinction of the trade than ours.” 
But the intensity of feeling with which the 
President loathed slavery came out in its 
fullest force when, as ex-President, he re- 
turned to Congress and, single-handed, 
fought the pro-slavery forces and brought 
about the repeal of the “gag-law” which the 
House tried to enforce against the Abolition- 
ists. 

Adams, John Quincy: 

Annual messages of, 865, 916, 944, 
973. 

Astronomical observatory, establish- 
ment of, recommended by, 602. 

Biographical sketch of, 857. 

Commissioner to negotiate treaty 
with Sweden, nomination of, 254.. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 2477. 

Election of, notification of, 858. 
Reply of, 858. 

Finances discussed by, 869, 923, 952, 
977. 

Foreign Policy discussed by, 862, 868, 
884, 895, 903, 922, 950. 

Inaugural address of, 860. 

Internal Improvements discussed by, 
982. 

International Congress at Panama 
discussed by. (See Panama, Isth- 
mus of.) 

Minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the court of Rus- 
sia at St. Petersburg appointed by 
President Madison, June 26, 1809, 
456. 

Oath of ofS.ee, notifies Congress of 
time and place of taking, 859. 

Portrait of, 857. 

Private secretary of, assaulted while 
delivering message to Congress, 966. 

Proclamations of — 

Commercial intercourse with Brit- 
ish colonial ports suspended, 941. 
Discriminating duties suspended on 
vessels of — 

Hanover, 970. 

Italy, 942. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
997. 

Reward for apprehension of Willis 
Anderson, 943. 

Secretary of State, 604. 

Correspondence in regard to claims 
against France, 834. 

State of the Union, discussed by, 865, 
916, 944, 978. 

Tariff discussed by, 979. 

Tribute paid memory of Jeflexson 
and Adams by, 930, 
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Adamsoa Law» (See Bailroads^ Mght- 
ho'wr Day.) 

Addison, The, impressment of seamen 
from, 2772. 

Adelaide, international exhibition at, 
discussed, 5116. 

Administration.— THIS term is generally 
applied to the President and his Cabinet. 
The President as chief executive officer of 
the nation may direct, without consulta- 
tion, the acts of any departmental chief, 
guided solely by the Constitution. He is 
authorized, however, to consult the heads 
of Departments. Washington consulted 
with his Attorney-General and Secretaries 
of State, War, and the Treasury. When in 
1798 the Navy Department was established, 
Benjamin Stoddert, its chief executive 
officer, was admitted to the President’s 
council. The Postmasters-General were 
not called Into council until 1829, during 
William T. Barry’s Incumbency. Secre- 
taries of the Interior, of Agriculture and of 
Commerce and Labor were Invited to seats 
at the council table Immediately upon the 
establishment of their Departments. 
Admiral. — The highest rank in the United 
States Navy. The word is derived from the 
Arabic amlr-al, and means “chief of the.” 
It was early used in England as the title of 
the commander of the navy. In the United 
States the rank was first created especially 
to confer honor upon David G. Parragut. 

July 11, 1862, upon recommendation of 
President Lincoln, Farragut, then referred 
to courteously but unofficially as Commo- 
dore, received the thanks of Congress for 
his distinguished services In capturing New 
Orleans and opening the lower Mississippi to 
the Union forces. Upon the reorganization 
of the navy In the same month he was 
placed first on the list of rear-admirals. 
Further successes on the lower Mississippi 
and In Mobile Bay induced Congress to ex- 
press the gratitude of the country by creat- 
ing another and higher grade for Parragut 
— that of Vice Admiral — In which office he 
was confirmed Dec. 21, 1864. After the war 
between the States Congress created the 
office of Admiral and conferred It upon Far- 
ragut July 25, 1866. Vice Admiral David 
D. Porter succeeded to the title in 1870, and 
upon his death In 1891, the title became ex- 
tinct. For distinguished services In the bat- 
tle of Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, George 
Dewey was promoted by Congress to be Ad- 
miral of the Navy, a grade above admiral 
and corresponding to admiral of the fleet In 
the British navy and a similar one in other 
navies. 

The naval appropriation hill of 1916 con- 
tained a provision that after June 1 of that 
year the commanding officer of the Atlantic 
fleet, the Pacific fleet and the Asiatic fleet, 
while serving as such, should have the rank 
of Admiral, and the officer serving as second 
In command of those fleets should have the 
rank of Vice Admiral. Under that law 
Frank P. Fletcher, Thomas B. Howard and 
Walter Cowles were named as Admirals. The 
Admiral’s flag has a navy blue background, 
on whiph four stars are arranged like the 
points of a diamond in the middle of the 
pennant. The rank of Admiral In the navy 
corresponds to that of General In the army ; 
that of Vice Admiral to Lieutenant General, 
Bear Admiral (first nine class) to Major 
General and Bear Admiral (second nine 
class) to Brigadier General. 

Admiral, revival of grade of, recom- 
mended, 6345. 

Admiral P. Tordenskiold, The, appro- 
priation in behalf of owners of, rec- 
Oimpended^ 332$, 


Admission of States.— The Declaration of 
Independence declares “that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States” (page 4). Its 
adoption on July 4, 1775, created as such 
the original thirteen States of the Union, 
viz. : Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, New Hampshire, Vir- 
ginia, New York, North Carolina, and Rhode 
Island. Shortly before this date several 
of the Colonies had modified their original 
charters and established Independent local 
governments. Oct. 10, 1780, the Continental 
Congress passed a resolution providing 
that western territory which might be 
“ceded to the United States by any par- 
ticular State shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the United States and 
be settled and formed into distinct repub- 
lican States, which shall become members 
of the Federal Union and have the same 
rights of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence as the other States” ; and In 1789 
the Constitution made its provision for 
the admission of new States (page 24). 

Most of the States that have been ad- 
mitted since the formation of the original 
Union have achieved statehood from a con- 
dition of territorial organization prescribed 
by Congress, although some have not gone 
through this process. Such territorial or- 
ganization was first established by Con- 
gress in July, 1787, when it passed the ordi- 
nance providing a government for the 
Northwest Territory (fl. «.). The method 
of direct admission is illustrated by Ver- 
mont, which was formed out of territory 
claimed by New York and New Hampshire; 
Texas, which was annexed ; and California, 
whicfh was admitted soon after the Mexican 
war, without waiting to be organized as a 
Territory. The usual steps by which a 
Territory becomes a State are: (1) A peti- 
tion to Congress expressing the desire of 
the people for admission; (2) an enabling 
act passed bv Congress stating the condi- 
tions of admission; (3) the adoption of a 
constitution and a form of State govern- 
ment by a convention of delegates chosen by 
the people; (4) the ratification of the 
constitution and the election of State oflB- 
cers by the people ; and (6) a proclamation 
by the President announcing that the Terri- 
tory has become a State, 

The question of the admission of Kansai 
under a constitution which permitted slav- 
ery or one which forbade It became a na- 
tional political question between 3.856 and 
1859. Pro-slavery and anti-slavery par- 
tisans sent colonists Into the territory to 
help form a constitution, and the anImosL 
tics between these became so bitter as to 
cause riot and bloodshed. (See Kansas; 
Lecompton Constitution; Wyandotte Con- 
stitution.) 

Provisions for the admission of New 
Mexico and Arizona Into the Union as 
States were made by Chapter SIO of the 
acts of the Second Session of the sl.Tty-firat 
Congress, approved June 20, lOlO. Con- 
stitutional conventions were held In both 
Territories under the provlslon.i of (he 
above-mentioned act. State Constitutions 
were framed and submitted to the people 
for ratification and were adopted. The 
Constitution of Arizona having contained 
a provision providing for the recall of the 
judiciary by the electors and the Constitu- 
tion of New M<xico having contained a 
clause “attempting to annul and set aside 
the boundary lines heretofore legally run” 
between the Territory of New Mexico and 
the State of Texas, said Constitutions failed 
to receive the approval of the l^resldent and 
Congress. 

^ At the First Session of the slx1»-seccwid 
Congress, a joint resolution admit the 
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Territories of New Mexico and Arizona 
upon an equal footing with the original 
States” was adopted, which admitted both 
Territories to statehood conditionally ; the 
condition being the elimination of the objec- 
tionable provisions from the State Consti- 
tutions adopted by the people of the re- 
spective Territories. The first State to be 
joined to the original Union of thirteen 
States was Vermont, in 1791, and the last, 
Arizona, in 1912. 

The following table shows the order and 
date of admission to the Union of the sev- 
eral states, as well as the order and date 
of ratification of the Constitution by the 
original states: 


ORioiNAL STATES Ratified the 
States Constitution 

1 — Delaware Dec. 7,1787 

2 — Pennsylvania Dec. 12,1787 

3 — New Jersey Dec. 18,1787 

4 — Georgia Jan. 2,1788 

5 — Connecticut Jan. 9,1788 

6 — Massachusetts Feb. 6,1788 

7 — Maryland April 28, 1788 

8 — South Carolina May 23, 1788 

9 — New Hampshire June 21, 1788 

10 — ^Virginia June 26, 1788 

11 — New York July 26,1788 

12 — North Carolina Nov. 21,1789 

13 — ^Rhode Island May 29,1790 

states admitted to the union 
States Admitted 

1«— Vermont Mar. 4,1791 

2 — Kentucky June 1 , 1792 

3 — ^Tennessee June 1 , 1796 

4~-Ohio Feb. 19,1803 

6 — Louisiana April 30, 1812 

6— — Indiana .Deo. 11, 1816 

7 — Mississippi Dec. 10, 1817 

8 — Illinois Dec. 3,1818 

9 — ^Alabama Dec. 14, 1819 

10 — Maine Mar. 15, 1820 

11 — Missouri Aug. 10, 1821 

12 — ^Arkansas June 15, 1836 

13 — Michigan Jan. 26, 1837 

14 — ^Florida Mar. 3, 1845 

16— Texas. Deo. 29, 1845 

16 — ^lowa Deo. 28, 1846 

17 — ^Wisconsin May 29, 1848 

18 — California Sept. 9, 1850 

19 — Minnesota May 11, 1858 

20— Oregon Feb. 14.1869 

21 — Kansas Jan. 29, 1861 

22 — ^West Virginia June 19, 1863 

23— Nevada Oct, 31,1864 

24^ — N ebraska Mar. 1 , 1867 

25 — Colorado Aug. 1, 1876 

26 — North Dakota Nov, 2, 1889 

27 — South Dakota Nov. 2,1889 

28 — Montana Nov. 8, 1889 

29 — ^Washington Nov. 11, 1889 

30 — Idaho July 3, 1890 

81— Wyoming July 11,1890 

32— Utah Jan. 4,1896 

33— Oklahoma Nov. 16, 1907 

34 — New Mexico Jan. 6,1912 

35 — ^Arizona Feb. 14, 1912 


Admission of States (see also the sev- 
eral States j Reconstruction j Resto- 
ration): 

Acts for admission of certain South- 
ern States vetoed, 3846, 3848. 
Recommendations regarding, 3033, 
3086, 

Admittance, The, seizure of, on coast 
of California, 2456. 

Aeronautics. — The science of navigating 
the air has an authentic history dating 
back to A, X>* 67. The free flying balloon 
or aerostat Is a spherical bag filled with gas 
whose specific gravity Is Ifehter than the 


air near the surface of the earth ; It can- 
not be steered, and Is at the mercy of the 
air currents. 

A dirigible balloon has an elongated en- 
velope, and is equipped with a motor, pro- 
pellers and a rudder, and can be steered in 
a moderate wind. 

Flying machines which are not lifted in- 
to the air by gas bags are generally known 
as aeroplanes. They are respectively class- 
ified as monoplanes, biplanes, triplanes, etc., 
according as they consist of one or a num- 
ber of plane surfaces. 

The French army, in a battle with the 
Austrians at Mauberge, June 13, 1794, used 
an aerial vessel for reconnoitering the posi- 
tion of the enemy, and balloons were used 
during the civil war in the United States 
and by the French at the siege of Paris. 

Experiments with plane surfaces driven 
at high speed were first successful In 1843, 
when the English inventor Henson flew 
the first aeroplane. In America the pion- 
eers in mechanical flight were Octave 
Chanute, of Chicago, and A. M. Herring. 

The first substantial advance in flying 
machines was made by Lillenthal in Ger- 
many, in the seventies and eighties. His 
researches, followed by practical demonstra- 
tion of aeroplanes, have formed the basis of 
all subsequent achievement. Professor 
Langley, of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, began experimenting in 1885, 
and flew across the Potomac River in 1896. 
The Wright brothers, Wilbur^ and Orville, 
following the lines of Langley and Lillen- 
thal, made their first flights under motor 
power in 1903. July 4, 1908, Glenn H. 
Curtiss flew in a biplane at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. 

International meetings, the possibility of 
securing government contracts and offers of 
prizes by newspapers and aviation societies 
gave great impetus to the development of 
aeroplanes In 1909, 1910 and 1911. The 
Wright brothers and Glenn H. Curtiss con- 
tinued to be the foremost experimenters in 
America, as well as winning fame and 
prizes abroad. In September, 1908, Orville 
Wright had almost met the government re- 
quirements for a practical aeroplane for use 
In the army, when one of his propeller 
blades broke during a flight at Fort Myer, 
Va., and the machine fell to earth, killing 
Lieut. Selfridge, U. S. A., who was a 
passenger, and seriously Iniuring Wright. 
In July, 1909, Orville Wright fulfilled all 
the specifications laid down by the govern- 
ment and won a bonus of $25,000 for ex- 
ceeding the stipulated speed, and the 
Wright machine was purchased by the gov- 
ernment for the use of the Signal Corps. 

The American aviator, Curtiss, was the 
most conspicuous winner at the Rheims, 
Prance, meeting in 1909, winning the 
James Gordon Bennett Cup and $5,000. A 
few weeks previous he had won the Scien- 
tiflo American Cup for the second time. 
The New York world offered a prize of 
$10,000 for the first aviator to fly from 
Albany to New York or vice versa. Cnr-^ 
tlss made this trip, winning the prize, 
May 29, 1910, He covered the distance In 
2 hours, 46 minutes on the wing, an aver- 
age of 54 miles an hour. June 30, 1910, 
Charles K. Hamilton won a prize offered 
by the New York Times and the Phila- 
delphia Ledger by flying from New York 
to 3?hlladelphla carrying a message from the 
Mayor of New York to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and returning. Nov. 7, 1910, 
Philip P. Parmalee flew from Dayton to 
Columbus, O., a distance of 62 miles. In 
57 minutes, carryl^ 200 pounds of mer- 
chandise. Charles T. Weymann, an Ameri- 
can, won the James Gordon Bennett Cup at 
Eastdlmrch, England, July 1, 1911, 

The use of flying machmes as engines of 
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war has attracted the attention of military 
men of all countries, particularly in Europe 
where huge armaments are the rule. Their 
chief uses, it has been determined, have 
been for scouting and dropping explosives 
or combustibles. The most successful ex- 
periments at bomb-dropping made in Amer- 
ica were those of Clifford B. Harmon, at 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Guns to bring down 
aeroplanes have been given some attention, 
and the Krupp works, at Essen, Germany, 
have produced a gun capable of shooting 
from 20,000 to 35,000 feet into the air, 
whereas air craft are scarcely discernible 
beyond 10,000 feet. (See European War, 
Zeppelins,) 

At the close of 1910 France had^ thirty 
aeroplanes building and in commission for 
military service. The first use of the aero- 
plane under conditions of actual warfare 
occurred at Ciudad. Juarez, Mexico, in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, when Charles K. Hamilton 
crossed the Mexican border from the Unit- 
ed States, made a circuit over the territory 
supposed to be occupied by the insurgent 
army and discovered that the insurgents 
had retired to distant mountain fastnesses. 
As a naval auxiliary the aeroplane prom- 
ises to be of great value in rising to a 
height of a mile or more to inspect the 
wide expanse of ocean visible from such 
an elevation. Tjae use of the aeroplane in 
war may revolutionize military tactics by 
discovering the exact location, armament 
and numbers of the enemy, and might prove 
destructive by dropping explosives upon 
battleships in the enemy's lines. 

During 1911 and 1912 a number of fligtits 
were undertaken to show the possibility of 
carrying mail by aeroplane. In connec- 
tion with the aviation meet at the Nassau 
Boulevard Aerodrome on luong Island, 
N. Y., In September, 1911, an aerial post 
was maintained and letters carried to 
Mineola, and delivered to the postmaster. 
On one occasion Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock was a passenger on a biplane and per- 
sonally carried a mail sack. 

All world records for cross-country fly- 
ing were broken during the New York to 
Los Angeles flight of Galbraith P. Bodgers, 
who left Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., on Sun- 
day, Sept. IT, 1911, and completed his 
flight to the Pacific coast on Sunday, Nov. 
6, at Pasadena, Cal. Rodgers flew a 
Wright biplane, and during his long trip the 
machine was repeatedly repaired, so groat 
was the strain of the long Journey in the 
air. Rodgers is estimated to have covered 
4,231 miles, although the actual route as 
mapped out was but 4,017 miles. 

Jan. 18, 1911* E. Ely flow from aviation 
field near San Francisco to deck of U. S. 
Cruiser Penmylvanidy anchored in San 
Francisco Bay, In flight of sixteen minutes’ 
duration, Ely, flying a Curtiss biplane, 
landed on a specially built platform at the 
stern of the vessel. Later he successfully 
lirose from the deck and returned to the 
aviation field. This was the first aeroplane 
to land upon the dock of a vossol. 

Stephen McOordon pstablishod a new cross 
country passenger-carrying flight record, 
Apr. 1, 1916, when he flew from Newport 
News to Washington and return, about 300 
miles, In 4% hours. 

(See also Army, Signal Corps; Navy, Fil- 
ing Corps, and for jpractical uses in war, 
see European War, Zeppelins,) 

Affairs, Foreign. (See Foreign Affairs, 
Foreign Policy of United States, 
and also the several powers.) 
Expense incurred in, for which no 
provision was made by law, 108. 
Eeport on, transmitted, 5200. 


Afghanistan (called Khorassan by the 
natives) is an independent Asiatic state 
on the northwest frontier of India. Its 
area is estimated at 246,000 English 
square miles and its population at 5,000,- 
000. It Is bounded on the west by Per- 
sia, on the south by British Baluchistan, 
on the north by Russia in Asia, and on 
the east by the Punjaub and northwest 
Frontier Provinces of British India, 

Ethnography , — The population is mixed. 
The Afghans (or Duranfs) have been pre- 
dominant since 1747, especially in Kanda- 
har. Next came the Ghilzais (military 
and commercial) and the Tajiks (aborigi- 
nals, who are cultivators or retail trad- 
ers). On the Indo- Afghan frontier are 
many Pathan tribes, who are much influ- 
enced by the mullahs. All are Sunni Mo- 
hammedans, except the Hazaras and Kizil- 
bashes, who belong to the Shiite sect. 
The national tongue is Pushtu. Recently 
steps have been taken to develop educa- 
tion, hitherto controlled by the Mullahs. 

Physical Features. — Mountains, chief 
among which are the Hindu Kush, cover 
three-fourths of the country, the eleva- 
tion being generally over 4,000 feet. There 
are three groat river basins, the Oxus, the 
Helmand, and the Kabul. The climate is 
dry, -with extreme temperatures in winter 
and summer. 

Covernment . — Amir of Afghanistan and 
its Dependencies. Habibuliah Kahn 
(“Lamp of the National Religion”) suc- 
ceeded his father (Abdur Rahman Khan) 
Oct. 3, 1901. The Amir (Abdur Rah- 
man Khan) established a strong central 
government and introduced a regular civil 
and military organization, including officers 
for public works, posts, police, finaneo and 
trade, etc. For the purposes of loeal gov- 
ernment, the country 1 b divided Into six 
provinces, Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, Turk- 
estan, Farrar and Badukshan (with Ka- 
fristan and Wakhan), which are under 
governors (hakim), with subordinate no- 
bles and Judges, police and revenue oifi- 
cers* The Afghan laws are Islamle sacred 
laws, tribal laws, and those of the Amir, 
who Is the Court of Appeal, The law Is 
bulky and the criminal law severet 

Foreign Relations . — -By agreement with 
the Amir, the “buffer State” of Afghan- 
istan has no foreign relations with any 
Power except the Government of India. 
The modem history of Afghani.stan dales 
from 1881, when Abdurrahan was recog- 
nized as ruler. The Itritlsli Government 
engaged to preserve the .safety and Integ- 
rity of Afghanistan against i ny unpro- 
voked ntt.aek, provided that the Amir acted 
as a friend and ally. By the Anglo Utis- 
sian convention of August, 1907, Kn.ssia 
declared Afghanistan outside the Russian 
sphere of influence, and engaged to con- 
duct all her polilieal ndntions with Af- 
ghnni.slan tlirough (Jre.'it Britain, .and that 
(Jreat Britain and Rmsia should enjoy 
equality of oomineridal faciUtle.s. 

Produotion and Industry md Commerm,^^ 
Most of the people are induatrlou.s culti- 
vators, and the country has become fairly 
settled, peaceful and prosperous. There m 
excellent irrigation and all profitable »oH la 
utilized, q'hero are generally two crops 
a year, one of wheat (the staple food), 
barley, or lentils: the other of rice, millet, 
naalze and dal, while the country Is rich 
in fruits. Sheep and transport animals 
are hred. The manufactures include silk, 
woolen and hair cloths, and carpets. Salt, 
sliver, copper, coal, irom lead, nihles and 
gold are found. The exports to India are 
mainly fruits and nuts, raw wool, and 
oM; while the Imports therefrom are chief- 
ly cotton yarn and piece goods, metaH 
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AfgliaJiistan*— OonfiMwed. 
leather goods, tea and sugar. The Af- 
ghan customs duties are heavy. There Is 
a large export of wool to Persia and Rus- 
sia, cotton and silk goods, sugar, etc., 
being taken in exchange. 

Transportation . — The roads are generally 
unsuitable for wheeled traffic, but are be- 
ing improyed. Goods are conveyed by 
pack-animals. The chief trade routes to 
India are the Khaibar Pass, from Kabul 
to Peshawar (191 miles), along which a 
motor service has been established by the 
Amir, and the road from Kandahar to 
Quetta <125 miles). The Sind-Pishin 
railway terminates at Chaman, on the 
frontier, 65 miles from Kandahar, from 
which a fine road of 318 miles runs to 
Kabul, 

Towns. — Capital, Kabul, about 150,000). 
The chief commercial center is Kandahar 
(30,000). (See also Asia.) 

Afognak Island (in Gulf of Alaska, 
separated from Alaskan Peninsula by 
Shelikof Strait), lands in, set apart 
as public reservation by proclama- 
tion, 5795. 

Africa. — The area of Africa Is Ilf mil- 
lion square miles, about three times that 
of Europe. Its extreme longitudes are 17“ 
W. at Cape Verde and 51® E. at Cape 
Guardafui. The extreme latitudes are 
Cape Blanco in 37® N. and Cape Agulhas 
in 35® S., at a distance of about 5,000 
miles. It is surrounded by seas on all 
sides, except in the narrow isthmus 
through which Is cut the Suez Canal, and 
may be considered as a great peninsula of 
the Eurasian continent. 

The nations of Africa, with the form of 

f government and the capital of each, f Gl- 
ow : 

Area Popula- 
Sq. Miles tion 


Abyssinia (Empire), Adis Ab- 
aba 350,000 7,000,000 

Epjypt (Con-dominium) , Cairo . 363,200 11,400,000 
Liberia (Republic), Monrovia. 48,000 1,500,000 

Morocco (Empire), Fez 220,000 5,000,000 

Sudan*! (Con-dominium), Khar- 
tum 950,000 2,750,000 

Union of South Africa (British), 

Pretoria 470,000 6,000,000 


Area and Population . — Islands adjacent 
to the continent of Africa, their size and 
the government to which they belong are: 

Area Popular 

Name and Government Sq. Milos tion 

Ascension, British.. 38 160 

Azores, Portuiopaese 920 200,000 

Canary Islands, Spanish 2,800 300,000 

Cape Verde Islands, Portuguese 1,500 160,000 

Comoro Islands, French 750 60,000 

Madagascar, French 228,000 3,000,000 

Madeira, Portuguese. 330 150,000 

Mauritius, British... 720 370,000 

Reunion* French 970 180,000 

Rodriguez, British 90 3,000 

St. Helena, British 50 3,500 

Seychelles, British.. 150 23,000 

Socotra, British 1,400 12,000 

Phi/stml Features. — Africa is broadly 
a tableland with few mountain ranges, 
except the Atlas, though isolated peaks 
rise to a considerable elevation in Abys- 
sinia, In East Africa (Keny^ Kiliman- 
jaro and Ruwenzorlh and In west Africa 
(Kamcrun Peak), if an Irrernilar line Is 
drawn from a point on the West Coast, 
a little south of the Equator, to a point 
near the middle of the Red Sea, Africa 
can be divided Into two nearly equal parts 
which differ considerably In character. 


The northwestern part comprises two re- 
gions of comparative lowland separated 
by the Atlas and the plateaus of Tibestl 
and Taslli. The southeastern part con- 
sists of great masses of highlands and pla- 
teaus broken up by river valleys. The 
rivers of Africa drain into the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean. 
Both the Senegal and Gambia are navi- 
gable for some distance in the rainy sea- 
son. The most important river which 
flows into the Gulf of Guinea is the Niger. 
The Congo rises in the plateau southwest 
of Lake Tanganyika. From Stanley Falls 
to Stanley Pool, a broad, navigable river 
flows for 1,000 miles. As these are them- 
selves great rivers, an enormous amount of 
water is carried down to the mouth. Ow- 
ing to the depth of the ocean, the sedi- 
ment deposited does not reach the surface 
in the form of a delta, but forms subma- 
rine ridges 5,000 feet in height for over 
300 miles on each side of its ocean chan- 
nel. The Orange River rises in the Drak- 
ensberg Mountains not far from the East 
Coast and receives the Vaal and other 
large rivers. The Nile rises in the south 
of Victoria Nyanza, the largest lake iu Af- 
rica, of about the area of Scotland, and 
breaks through the plateau to the north 
by the Murchison Falls into the Albert 
Nyanza, some 1,600 feet below the level of 
the larger lake. Owing to the flat char- 
acter of the country and the large amount 
of water which has no sufficient outlet, an 
extensive swamp vegetation, the “sudd,” 
has been formed in this part of its course. 
At Khartum it receives the Blue Nile, 
which, with the other Abyssinian rivers, 
Is largely the source of the Nile floods, 
due to the monsoon rains of the Abyssin- 
ian Plateau, and further north the At- 
bara, which brings down the alluvium 
which has helped to fertilize Egypt. From 
this point it receives no permanent tribu- 
taries and navigation is hindered by six 
cataracts, of which the first is at Assuan. 
The extensive delta formed north of Cairo, 
where the Nile leaves its long narrow val- 
ley, is the most fertile area In North Af- 
rica. Between the Nile and Tunis the 
Sahara reaches the Mediterranean and 
there are no permanent streams. The Sa- 
hara is partly occupied by plateaus and 
mountains and partly by steppes and des- 
erts which contain oases. Africa is cut by 
the Equator nearly halfway between Its 
extreme points, so that rather more than 
three-quarters of the continent lies with- 
in the Tropics and receives the sun's 
rays vertically at least once a year. Ex- 
cept on the more lofty mountains, Africa 
has no areas with cold winters, where the 
temperature Is 32® F. or less for one 
month, or cool summers, which are less 
than 50® F. in any month. It is, therefore, 
typical generally of tropical rather than 
temperate conditions, in which there Is no 
resting season for vegetation, except In 
consequence of want of rain. 

ethnography . — Four main groups of na- 
tive races may be distinguished In Africa, 
the Semitic and Kamltic, belonging to the 
Caiicaslc type In the north, the Negro, and 
the Hottentot and Bushmen In the south. 

Political Divisions .- — Africa is appor- 
tioned among the powers of Europe as fol- 
lows : 

Great Britain— Basutoland, Becbuanaland 
Protectorate, Cane Colony, Central Africa, 
East Africa Proteetbrate, Uganda Protector- 
ate, Zanzibar Protectorate, Mauritius, Na- 
tal, Niger Coast Protectorate, Territory 
of the Royal Niger Co., South Africa, West 
Africa, Zululand and Islands, and the Boer 
colonies. 

France — Algeria, Senegal, French Sou- 
dan and the Niger Gaboon and Guinea 
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Coast, Congo Region, Somali Coast, Mada^ 
gascar and Islands. 

Germany — Togoland, Cameroons, South 
West Africa, East Africa. 

Italy — Eritrea, Somaliland, Tripoli. 
Portugal — Angola, the Congo, Guinea, 
East Africa and islands. 

Spain — Rio de Oro, Adrar, Fernando Po 
and islands, 

Turkey— Egypt. 

Belgium — The Congo State. 

Area Popula- 


Summary Sq. Milea tion 

Independent...... 1,700,000 20,000,000 

Belgian 800,000 15,000,000 

British 2,132,840 40,000,000 

French 4,300,000 36,000,000 

German 930,000 15,000,000 

ItaHan 591,000 1,750,000 

Portuguese. 800,000 9,000,000 

Spanish 86,000 250,000 


(See Union of South Africa.) 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA comprises the 
main portion of the highlands of eastern, 
equatorial Africa. The surface in east 
slopes gradually to lowlands of coast ; 
west and northwest to valley of Upper 
Nile. The principal river is the Nile ; 
Tana and Juba chief rivers entering Indi- 
an Ocean. Has many interesting lakes; 
embraces northern half of Victoria Nyan- 
za. Politically the district is divided 
among the protectorates of East Africa, 
Uganda, and Zanzibar. 

East Africa Protectorate Includes the 
coast from Juba River to German East 
Africa and inland to Uganda borders. 
Higher plateaus, clothed with luxuriant 
grasses, especially adapted to stock rais- 
ing. Mombasa, capital and chief city^ has 
a fine harbor; population, 30,000. Lamu 
and Kismayn, chief ports in the north ; 
Vanga and Takaungu, south. 

Uganda Protectorate came under sphere 
of British influence 1890 ; includes Uganda 
proper, Usoga to the east, and Unyoro and 
other countries west. 

Zanzibar Protectorate. — Zanzibar, an im- 
portant Mohammedan power under Imans 
of Maskat 1698-1807 ; independence con- 
firmed 1861 ; placed under British pi’otec- 
tlon 1890. Zanzibar, free port ; chief trade 
centers in this region ; Mohammedlsm 
prevails; Christian missions established. 

CERMAl^ POSSESSIONS.— German East 
Africa. — German possessions in East Af- 
rica were acquired 1885 to 1890. Sphere of 
Influence emoraces a coast line of about 
620 miles, stretches south from British 
East Africa to Portuguese possessions and 
westward to Lakes Nyasa and Tangan- 
yika. Chief products: Millet, bananas, 
sisal, cocoaniits, cloves, castor oil. sugar 
cane, and vegetables. Natives have large 
banana plantations, also cultivate Indian 
corn and pulse. On coast lands are Ger- 
man plantations of cacao, coco palms, va- 
nilla, tobacco, and India rubber; In more 
elevated districts coffee Is grown. Among 
natives the goat is the most common do- 
mestic animal ; cattle and sheep also 
raised. Exports, ivory, sisal, India rubber, 
coffee. Chief seaports : Dar-es-Salaam, 
Bagamoyo, Kilwa. Protestant mission so- 
cieties, 7; Roman Catholic, 3. 

Eameruff extends between British Ni- 
geria and French Equatorial Africa. Be- 
came German protectorate, 1884; in 1911, 
France ceded over 100,000 square miles to 
Germany, giving colony outlets to Congo 
Basin. Value of imports, $6,066,000; 
chiefly cottons, salt, rice, spirits, wood, 
and tobacco ; exports, $4,740,000 ; rubber 
exported, $1,800,000; palm oil, $261,000; 


palm kernels, $622,000; Ivory, $270, OOO; 
cacao, $680,000. Duala is the chief town, 
population, 22,000; Buea, seat of govern- 
ment. 

BELGIAN CONGO. — This grew out of the 
Congo International Association, founded 
1835 by Leopold 11, King of Belgians, aud 
organized by Stanley, first Governor-Gen- 
eral. Boundaries of state defined by neu- 
trality declarations 1885 ; state placed un- 
der sovereignty of the King, who, 1889, 
bequeathed his sovereign rights to Bel- 
gium. Annexed to Belgium in 1907. The 
Congo River and its many tributaries are 
the great natural features of the country. 
Chief products : rubber, ivory, palm nuts, 
and palm oil ; coffee and tobacco thrive. 
Boma, capital and port on Congo River. 
Banana, seaport on Congo River. 

ANGOLA. — Discovered by Portuguese in 
1486. Possessions extend from mouth of 
Congo to Cunene River, over 1,000 miles ; 
surrounded inland by Belgian Congo, Brit- 
ish South Africa, and German Southwest 
Africa. Oil palm not found below 10® 
south ; coffee grows wild in nearly all hilly 
districts, chief export from Ambriz ; cotton 
is grown in district of Mossamedes, sugar 
in lowlands ; other productions are rubber, 
wax, vegetable oils, cocoanuts, oxen, fish, 
and' ivory. Trade is largely with Portugal. 
In 1908 1,741 vessels of 1,005,004 tons 
entered the four ports. Malachite, cop- 
per, salt, petroleum, and iron found in 
large quantities ; gold also exists. S. 
Paulo de Loanda, capital and seaport. Port 
Alexander, seat of fish salting industry. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA.— 
The first trading post on Gabun was es- 
tablished by the French in 1842; authority 
extended to Cape Lopez and Ogowe River 
in 1862 ; interior between Ogowe and 
Congo explored by de Grazza 1878-80, 
large tract of country annexed ; French 
claims recognized by Berlin Conference 
1885. Region east or Kamerun and north 
to Lake Tchad conceded to French 1894. 
Since then growth by exploration and mil- 
itary occupation. In 1906 three autono- 
mous colonies formed : Gabun, Middle 
Congo, and Ubangl-Shari-Chad. The coun- 
try is well watered and covered with ex- 
tensive forests. Cotton, tobacco, cinna- 
mon, pepper, gums, resins, and dyewoods 
are produced. Libreville, capital of Ga- 
bun and seaport. 

NYASALAND PROTECTORATE 
ish). — Includes the region on south and 
west shores of Lake Nyasa. Imports, cot- 
ton goods, provisions, hardware, etc. ; ex- 
ports, coffee, cotton, tobacco, Blantyre, 
chief town ; Zomba, seat of administration. 

BECHV AN ALAND PROTECTORATE.— 
The territory lying between the Molopo and 
Zambesi rivers and extending from the 
South African Republic and Matabeleland 
west to German Southwest Africa. Rail- 
way extends from Buluwayo to the Cape. 

RHODESIA.— ThQ territory within the 
British sphere of Infltience to the north of 
Bechuanaland and the Union of South 
Africa. Divided Into Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia by the Zambesi. Forests of 
hardwood timber abound. India rubber, 
Indigo, and cotton iudiarenons. Country 
rich In minerals; gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead, coal, and antimony exist. Salisbury^ 
capital of Southern Rhodesia. 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA.— Eimt 
Portuguese settlements made on we.st coast 
1505; colony formed 1.509. Possessions di- 
vided into five dist riots: Mozambique, Lou- 
renco Marques, luhambane, Quilimane, and 
Tete. 

REUNION, or BOURBON.— Ulmd about 
110 miles southwest of Mauritius. French 
possession since 1767. 
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8T, HELENA, in South Atlantic about 
1,200 miles from west coast of Africa. 
Discovered by Portuguese 1502 ; belonged 
to East India Company 1651 to 1834. 
Now a British colony. Napoleon I im- 
prisoned here 1815 to 1821. Area, 47 
square miles. Population, 3,250. Cli- 
mate mild and agreeable. Capital, James- 
town. 

MADAGASCAR. — An island known to 
the ancients and eaily Arabs; first de- 
scribed by Marco Polo ; rediscovered by 
Portuguese in 1506 ; France laid claim to 
the island in 1642. Christianity was in- 
troduced in 1810-1828 ; war between 
French and natives in 1882'1S84 and 1805, 
resulted in French protectorate. The is- 
land and its dependencies were declared a 
French colony in 1806. 

MAVR1T1VS.—Isld.na in Indian Ocean, 
500 miles east of Madagascar. Discovered 
by Portuguese, 1505 ; confirmed as British 
possession, 1814. Chief export raw sugar. 
Spoken language French ; oflicial English. 
Port Louis, capital. 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS. — Algeria.— 
Original inhabitants were Numidians or 
BeiTbers, conquered by Homans and Van- 
dals. Turkish possession 1519 to 1710. 
Piratical power sixteenth to nineteenth cen- 
turies ; defeated by the United States in 
1815. Algiers taken by France 1815 ; Con- 
stantine, 1837. The Kabyles were sub- 
dued and Abd-el-Kader was captured in 
1847. 

Tunis. — Invaded by French 1270 ; by 
Spanish, 1535 ; became a Turkish prov- 
ince 1575 ; ruled by beys and long noted 
as a piratical state. It was occupied by 
France 1881. 

Senegal colony consists of four munici- 
pal communes of St. Louis, the capital of 
the colony ; Dakar, a fortified naval sta- 
tion and seat of Government General of 
French West Africa; Kuflsque; and Goree, 
area 438 square miles ; territory of direct 
administration, area 74,000 square miles. 

French Guinea was detached from Sene- 
gal in 1800 and first known as Hlvieres 
du Sud Colony. The coast territory ex- 
tends Inland oetween Sierra Leone and 
Portuguese Guinea. 

Ivory Coast. — Annexed by France 1892- 
93. The colony extends inland between 
Liberia and British Gold Coast, embrac- 
ing Kong and other states on northeast. 

j)ahom€y stretches inland between To- 
goland and British Lagos ; and northward 
to the French Military Territories. 

Mauretania, formed into a protectorate 
in 1009. consists of five districts, Trarza, 
Brakna, Gorgol, Guldlmaka and Tagant. 

Upper Scneml and Niger, extends be- 
tween Ivory Coast on the south and' Al- 
gerian sphere on the north. 

MOROCCO, the Mauritania of the an- 
cients; conquered by the Arabs about 700. 
I>resent dynasty, Scheriffs, pretended de- 
scendants of Mohammed, established 1516. 
Most nourishing period of (‘Ountry 1679- 
1603. Slavery of Christians abolished 
1814; piracy proUlblleil 1817, The south- 
ern fronlUn* toward Sahara unsettled. The 
country comprises a “Tell" or fcilile re- 
gion opening upon the Atlantic, an ele- 
vated region beyond traversed by ranges 
of Atlas Mountalim (Ayasblii 14,600 feet), 
and the eastern or desert region of Sa- 
hara. Coast district InCeresocted by nu- 
merous short rlv(*rs. The elimate Is warm 
ami generally healthful. The northwest 
has sufiloient rain from October to March; 
droughts not uucommon in southwest. Soil 
of coast region and mountain valleys fer- 
tile; yields abundantly under rudest culti- 
vation. Products : Whc'at, barley, Indian 
corn, hemp, henna, and tropical and sub- 


tropical fruits ; dates a regular crop In 
south. Wealth of Arabs consists of cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, and ostriches. Manu- 
factures comprise carpets, fezzes, leather, 
woolens, silks, jewelry, saddlery, earthen- 
ware, etc. Mineral deposits — undeveloped 
— iuciuae iron, gold, silver, manganese, 
antimony, lead, etc. ; fine amethysts found. 
Fez is the northern capital and leading 
commercial city ; Morocco southern capi- 
tal and has manufactures of morocco 
leather-, Tangier, seaport and chief center 
of trade. Education is limited to teach- 
ings from Koran. Mohammedanism pre- 
dominant religion. The Sultan is the head 
of the religion. The army comprises 
about 12,000 men under European disci- 
pline and an additional force of 8,000 mi- 
litia and 10,000 infantry. 

SPANISH POSSESSIONS.— Canary Is- 
lands. — Became a Spanish possession, 1493. 
Administratively part of Spain. Surface 
mountainous, diversified by plains and val- 
leys. Chief products, sugar, cochineal, 
and wine ; other products, tobacco, silk, 
oil, wheat, barley, and tropical fruits. 
Capital, Santa Cruz de Teneriffe ; chief 
port, Palmas. Eellgion, Roman Catholic. 
Rio de Oro and Adrar — area, 73,000 square 
miles ; population 12,000 — under Governor- 
ship of Canary Islands with Subgovernor 
at Rio de Oro. Fernando Po and Anna- 
bon, fertile, mountainous islands in Gulf of 
Guinea. 

PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS.— Cape 
Verde Islands discovered and colonized by 
Portuguese 1460. Has flourishing cin- 
chona plantations. Other products Include 
coffee, cacao, tobacco, sugar, brandy, palm 
oil, fruits. Cattle, goats, pigs, numerous. 
Manufactures : Salt, soap, linens, pottery, 
and leather. Iron and amber In southern 
Islands. Capital, Praia. 

Portuguese Guinea. — On Senegambla 
coast, surrounded on land side by French 
possessions, includes Bissagos Archipelago 
and Bolama Island. Chief products : India 
rubber, wax, oil, seeds, Ivory, and hides. 
Capital, Bolama. 

St. Thomas and Prince Islands. — St. 
Thomas (Sao Thom6) discovered by Portu- 
guese, 1470; with Prince Island (Ilha do 
Principe), its dependent, forms province 
of Portugal. Volcanic and mountainous 
(Pico de Sao Thom6, 7,028 feet) with lux- 
uriant vegetation. Climate unhealthfui ; 
more rain than on mainland. Chief prod- 
ucts, coffee, cacao, cinchona ; sugar and 
vanilla also produced. Capital, Cldade de 
Sao Thome. Chief town and port (Prince 
Island) Sao Antonio. 

Madeira Islands. — Islands known to an- 
cients and visited by Arabs in the twelfth 
century ; rediscovered and colonized by 
Portuguese, 1420. Very mountainous 
(Pico Kuivo, 6,060 feet). Notable health 
resort for European Invalids. Mean tem- 
perature, 65 deg. ; highest, 85 deg. ; lowest, 
54 dog. Sugar cane, tobacco, ana all trop- 
ical and European fruits grown ; wines fa- 
mous. Funchal, capital, 20,844. 

itHITlsU POSSESSIONS.— Gold Coast.— 
Danish settlcinenls transferred to Eng- 
land, 1850; Dutch claims, 1872; colonial 
government established, 1874 ; Ashantee 
plaeed under British protection, 1895-96. 
Coast regions level ; interior hilly. Soil 
fertile. Products : Palm oil and kernels, In- 
dia rubber, kola nuts, and timber. Gold 
widely distributed. Akra, capital and 
chief city. Cape Coast Castle. Railways, 
168 miles. Telegraph, 1,363 miles. Educa- 
tion mainly In hands of religious bodies. 

GamHa. — Territory discovered by Portu- 
guese, 1447? fort established by English, 
1680; became British posses.sion, 1783; 
annexed to Sierra Leone, 1841 ; independ- 
ent colony, 1888. Products and exports; 
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Ground nuts, hides, beeswax, rice, cotton, 
corn, and India rubber. Bathurst, capital 
and chief city. 

Sierra Leone. — Northwest of Liberia. 
tJnsuecessful attempt made to colonize lib- 
erated slaves, 1787 ; territory annexed by 
England, 1791 ; became Crown colony, 
1807. Coast an undulating plain ; interior 
elevated plateaus. Forests extensive. Soil 
fertile, rice yielding abundantly in inte- 
rior ; cotton plentiful ; indigo practically 
wild. Exports include palm oil and palm 
kernels, ginger, ground and kola nuts, trop- 
ical fruits, India rubber, copal, and hides. 
Cocoanut oil is produced ; workers in gold 
and silver are numerous and skilful. Free- 
town, capital ,* most important seaport 
(fortified) of West Africa. 

Nigeria, hounded on the east by Ka- 
merun, west by Dahomey, and divided into 
two divisions, Northern and Southern Ni- 
geria. About nine-tenths of the area was 
formerly within the territories of the Roy- 
al Niger Company, In 1884-87 whole of 
Nigeria was declared to be under British 

rotection; in 1900 it was transferred to 

irect imperial administration. 

Northern Nigeria. — I^roducts of the low- 
country, palm oil ; inland region, rubber, 
ground nuts, sheabutter, ivory, hides, live 
stock, ostrich feathers. Cotton growing is 
carried on ; tobacco also grown. Minerals : 
Tin ore is in rich deposits, silver also 
found. Protestant missionary societies 
have industrial schools, 

Southern Nigeria, colony and protector- 
ate of Southern Nigeria and Lagos. The 
chief products are palm-oil, cotton, cocoa, 
coffee, ivory, hides, earthnuts and fruits. 
Minerals: Manganese ore, tin ore, lignite, 
and monazite. Lagos is the capital and 
Important port. Railways, in all Nigeria 
over 700 miles, connecting Lagos. Jebba, 
Zungeru, and Kano ; telegraph mileage, 
6 , 000 . 

British Somaliland. — Became a protec- 
torate 1884. ' Region extends from Laliadu 
to Zlyada, with an area of 68,000 sauare 
miles. Imports: chiefly rice, textiles, and 
dates ; exports ; skins, hides, ostrich feath- 
ers, cattle, srheep, and gum. Berbera, chief 
town. (See also Union of South Africa.) 

LIBERIA. — Country settled 1822 by 
negroes, sent out under American Col- 
onization Society ; declared independent, 
1847. The coast lands are generally low 
and sandy; Interior hills and mountains 
are covered with beautiful forests, diversi- 
fied by well-watered, fertile valleys: the 
largest rivers are St. Johns and St. Pauls. 
Climate unhealthful, seasons wet and dry; 
hottest month January ; heat mitigated by 
almost constant land and sea breezes. Cof- 
fee — renowned for its excellence — and gin- 
ger are chief products. Maize, rice, cotton, 
arrowroot, sugar eane, cereals, and vege- 
tables readily produced. Fruits are abun- 
dant and finely fiavored. Exports — Lead- 
ing articles, coffee, palm oil and palm 
kernels, rubber, cocoa, sugar, arrowroot. 
Ivory, hides, and piassava. Imports — tex- 
tiles, clothing, provisions, hardware, tobac- 
co, furniture, etc. Monrovia, capital. 

mmiAN sournwEST Africa.-^ 
Region annexed bv Germany in 1884. Pos- 
sessions extend along the coast 930 miles. 

E0YPT. — One of earliest seats of civil- 
ization renowned alike for Its great an- 
tiquity and former splendor. Modern his- 
tory begins with the conquest by Moham-^ 
medans, 638 A.D. : taken by Mamelukes, 
1250; became Turkish province, 1617; In- 
vaded by Napoleon, 1798 ; restored to Tur- 
key, 1801. The New era began with Me- 
hemet All, founder of present dynasty ; 
reigned, 1805-49. The Suez Canal was 


opened in 1869. A native revolt under 
Arab! Pasha, 1881, suppressed by British ; 
English financial adviser appointed. Mah- 
dists in Sudan revolted 1881-85 ; con- 
quered, 1899. The great natural features 
are the River Nile and the desert. The 
Nile has its source in Victoria Nyanza ; 
by its annual inundation and deposit of 
loam is great fertilizer of Egypt. 

Climate of Upper Egypt continuously hot 
and dry ; farther north hot season is April- 
November ; temperate, December-March. 
Rainfall scanty, except in delta. Vast res- 
ervoir for flood waters of Nile at Assuan ; 
irrigated area constantly increasing. Per- 
ennial Irrigation assures two or three 
crops annually ; in winter, cereals ; sum- 
mer, cotton, sugar, and rice ; autumn, rice, 
maize, and vegetables. The Nile Valley 
and delta are densely peopled. The Copts, 
descendants of ancient Egyptians, dwell 
chiefly in Upper Egypt. Arabic language 
is spoken. Cairo, capital, on Nile ; found- 
ed by Saracens, 970 ; contains museum of 
.antiquities, mosques. Alexandria, founded 
332 B.C., commercial center and chief sea- 

g ort- Port Said, at' mouth of Suez Canal. 

ailways belonging to state, 1910, 1,449 
miles. Government telegraphs, 1910,3,450 
miles. Suez Canal, 87 miles long, con- 
nects Mediterranean with Red Sea. Gov- 
ernment, principality tributary to Turkey. 
Power nominally in hands of IChedive and 
Ministry, supported since 1882 by British 
advisers. 

Anglo -Egyptian Soudan extends from 
Egyptian frontier to Uganda and Belgian 
Congo and from Rod Sea to confines of 
Wadal. Chief towns : Khartum, Omdiir- 
man (capital, formerly Dervish capital), 
Wady Haifa. Convention of 1899 pro- 
vides for Governor-General appointed by 
Eg.vpt with consent of Great Britain. 

TRIPOLI, conquered, successively by 
Arabs and Turks, formed one of Barbary 
States; independence secured, 1714; recon- 
quered by Turkey, 1835. Attempted an- 
nexation by Italy, and Tnrco-Itallan war, 
1911. Surface mostly desert : mountainous 
in west and south. Const line 800 miles ; 
chief harbor Tripoli. Imports: Cloth, to- 
bacco, provisions, etc. : exports : ostrich 
feathers, skins, hides, cauls, etc. 

ABYSiSlNlA . — An independent empire, 
bounded on the north by Eritrea, on the 
east by Danakli country and Somaliland, 
on the south and west by British East 
Africa, and on the northwest by the Sudan. 
It is the direct descendant of the ancient 
Ethiopia, possesses an ancient and interest- 
ing national Christian church which owes 
allegiance to the Coptic Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, 

ITALIAN POSSESSIONS. — FMtrea.-- 
Colony of Eritrea constituted 1800. Assah 
occupied 1880, town and Island of Massaua 
1885. Colony now embraces coast of Red 
Sea from Ras ICasar to Strait of Bah-el- 
Mandcb, 670 miles, extending Inland about 
200 miles. Pearl fisheries at Massaua and 
Dahlak Archipelago; industry in hands of 
Banians (Indian.^). Massaua, fortified sea- 
port and important center of commercial 
exchange. Asmara, scat of government 
Italian Sowaliland. — Sultanate of Ob- 
bla placed under Italian protection, 1889; 
protectorate extended In 1892 and 1896, 
By treaty of Adis Ababa, 1896, Italian 
dominion restricted to strip of coast ex- 
tending from Ras Alula to mouth of Juba 
Elver. 

FRENCH jPOMBMIOM* — Oboefc an$ 
Somali Coa^t Protectorate acquired by 
Prance 1864. Situated on Gulf of Aden, 
surrounded by Eritrea, Abyssinia, and 
British Somaliland, extends inland about 
forty miles. Trade chiefly with Interior 
countries Chief cities, Ohock and Tajurah. 
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Africa; 

Agents sent to, to receive slaves 
taken from vessels, 633. 

Citizens of United States must not 
violate rights of inhabitants of, 396. 

Natives of, in slavery, (See African 
Slave Trade.) 

Naval force of United States sta- 
tioned on coast of, referred to, 
2173, 3071. 

Eepressing liquor trade in, sugges- 
tions made by Belgium, 6363, 6425. 

Slavery on coast of, 4160. 

Vessels of United States seized on 
coast of, 1857, 3017. 

Africa, The, attempted seizure of Mr. 

Pauchet by commander of, 3344, 


African Slave Trade.—Prior to the discov- 
ery of America negroes, like other savage 
races, either enslaved or put to death the 
captives taken In war. The deportation of 
the captives to the mines and plantations 
of the New World increased the value of 
the African and made slavery rather than 
death the prisoner’s fate. This disposition 
of captives also led many petty chiefs to 
wage war for the prospective gain in hu- 
man chattels. The aborigines of America 
having proved too weak for the work re- 
quired of thorn, the Portuguese, who 

g osscssed a large part of the African coast, 
egan the exportation of negroes, in which 
they were imitated by other nations of the 
Old World. Sir John Hawkins was the first 
Englishman to engage in slave traffic. The 
first Importation of negro slaves was au- 
thorized in 1517, Extreme cruelty and 
Inhuman treatment characterized their 
transportation. They were landed at Haiti 
and Santo Domingo and placed in the 
/mines. In 1(519 a Dutch vessel brought a 
cargo of slaves Into the James River. 
Twenty negroes were sold to Virginia 
settlers. In 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
Great Britain obtained the contract for 
supplying slaves to the Spanish West In- 
dies. This stimulated the slave trade gen- 
erally. t^everal of the Colonies attempted 
to prohibit the importation of slaves, but 
Great Britain forced the trade upon them. 
Virginia passed several acts forbidding the 
traffic, but they were vetoed by the Brit- 
ish Oovernment, as were also those passed 
by Pennsylvania In 1712, 1714, and 1717, 
and by Massachusetts in 1774. , , , ^ 

Slavery was prohibited by Rhode Island 
and (’onneetieut in 1774, and by all the 
(’olonies un<l<‘r the non-importation cove- 
nant of Oct. 24, 1774, and forbidden by 
nearly all the States during the Revolution. 
The slave-trade question was an important 
one in the formation of the Constitution. 
The Siouthern States, except Virginia and 
Maryland, Insisted that^ no restriction 
should be imposed upon the traffic. 

A compromise was finally effieclcd allow- 
ing (''ongress to prohibit It after 1808. The 
act of March 22. 1794, prohibited tbe carry- 
ing of slaves from one foreign country to 
another by American citizens; that of May 
10, 1800, allowed United States war erhips 
to seize vessels engaged In such traffic ; 
that of Feb. 28, 1803. Pj:ehiblted the In- 
troduction of slaves Into States which had 
forbidden slavery. In 1808 the importa- 
tion of slaves into the United States was 
forbidden. The acts of April 20. 1818, and 
March 3, 1810, authorized the President to 


send cruisers to the coast of Africa to 
stop the slave trade. As no restrictions 
were ever placed upon domestic slave trad- 
ing before its abolition in 1865, the surrepti- 
tious trade in imported slaves was not en- 
tirely given up until that time. 

African Slave Trade. (See also Com- 
promise of 1850; Kansas-Nehraska 
Act; Missouri Compromise; Ne- 
groes; Slavery.) 

Abuses of United States flag referred 
to, 2134. 

Act for suppression of, referred to, 
5621. 

Agents sent to Africa to receive 
slaves, 663. 

American citizens engaged in, 2215. 
Information regarding, requested, 
2907. 

Cargo of African negroes — 

Captured on coast of Cuba, and re- 
turn of to Africa, discussed, 3058, 
3124, 3126. 

Landed on coast of Georgia, re- 
ferred to, 3065, 3069, 3086. 
Stranded on coast of Florida, and 
removal of, discussed, 967. 
Ceased in United States, 3779. 
Correspondence regarding — 

Eeferred to, 2268, 2287, 2426, 2428, 
2538, 2765. 

Surrender of slaves to United 
States consul referred to, 1944. 
Diocussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 875, 967. 

Buchanan, 3086, 3124, 3126, 3180. 
Lincoln, 3254, 

Madison, 470, 562. 

Monroe, 583, 631, 783, 812, 819. 
Taylor, 2553. 

Tyler, 2215. 

Van Buren, 1836. 

Excluded from use of United States 
flag, 875. 

Foreign slave traders discussed, 3446. 
International congress at Brussels for 
abolition of, 5471, 5543, 6363. 
Interpretation given act prohibiting, 
632. 

Laws for suppression of — 
Amendments recommended, 2553. 
Should be more severe, 1903, 1931. 
Liberation of slaves by authorities of 
Nassau, New Providence, 2064. 
Proposition to Great Britain to abol- 
ish mixed courts created for sup- 
pression of, 3989. 

Treaty regarding, 4055. 

Punishment for engaging in, should 
be same as for piracy, 779, 812. 
Eeferred to, 1755, 2064, 2173, 2202, 
2219, 2268, 2587, 2630, 3015, 3071, 
3121, 3185, 3413. 

Bemoval of negroes — 

Captured by American vessels, to 
Liberia, recommended, 3058, 3124. 
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Captured on coast of Cuba, 3058, 
3124, 3126. 

Stranded on coast of Florida rec- 
ommended, 967. 

Seizure of slaves on board the En- 
comium and Enterprise, 1499. 
Suppression of and suggestions that 
Great Britain be asked to discon- 
tinue the naval force maintained 
for its suppression, 3779. 

Desired by Government, 631, 1836, 
1930, 2082, 2215, 3086, 3254. 
But interpolations into maritime 
code not permitted, 1930. 

Deferred to, 649, 650, 651, 678, 827, 
958, 1857, 2048, 2082, 2553, 3180. 

Squadron kept on coast of Africa 
for, 2173. 

Treaty between five powers of Eu- 
rope for, 2011. 

Inquiry of Senate respecting, 
and reply of President, 2068. 
Protest of American minister to 
Prance regarding, 2011, 2048, 
2297. 

Treaty with Great Britain regard- 
ing, referred to, 810, 812, 819, 
886, 2016, 2048, 2071, 2082, 3272, 
3281, 3328, 3366, 3380, 4017. 

Yessels transporting slaves should 
be seized, 632, 783. 

African Squadron, instruction to com- 
manding officers of, referred to, 2173, 
3071. 

Agents, Indian. (See Indian Agents.) 
Agricultural Census recommended, 5982. 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. (See Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of.) 

Agricultural Experiment Stations dis- 
cussed, 5384, 5888, 5980, 6347. 
Agricultural Implements.— From the 
earliest times and in all countries until the 
beginning of the Nineteenth century agri- 
culture was distinctly manual labor. 
Horses and oxen were used for plowing and 
harrowing, but the labor of planting, cul- 
tivating and harvesting was all performed 
by hand. Grain was sown broadcast by 
hand, cut with a sickle, gathered with a 
fork and thrashed out on the barn floor 
with a club. Corn was cultivated with a 
hoe and Its husking was made a social 
event of rural communities. By these 
primitive methods the farmer was unable 
to produce much of a surplus to exchange 
for the fabrics of the cities or for export. 
The only part of America where farming 
proved a commercial success was in the 
South, where slave labor was employed in 
the cultivation of cotton and tobacco. The 
invention of the cotton gin, though not 
strictly a farm implement, made a com- 
mercial crop of a plant theretofore of only 
ordinary domestic value. 

From the first turning of the soil to the 
gathering of the crops American inventive 
genius has lightened the labor and in^ 
creased the profits of agriculture so that 
the farmers today enjoy a greater amount 


of comfort and wealth than any other class 
of citizens. 

Piior to 1850 the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements could hardly be con- 
sidered as more than a hand trade, and 
in no sense as a factory industry, as the 
term is at present understood. Ideas had 
been evolved, and, on a small scale, exe- 
cuted, which contained much that the im- 
proved processes and facilities of the lat- 
ter part of the century brought to complete 
fruition. Implements were made in small 
shops with an average capital of $2,674 
per establishment. The evolution of the 
manufacture from the small shops of the 
blacksmith and wheelwright to the im- 
mense establishments of the present day 
embodies all the phases of the develop- 
ment of the modern factory system. In 
a large western plant 600 men, by the aid 
of machinery, do the work that, without 
machinery would require 2,145 men. 

The McCormick reaper was first put on 
the market as a successful machine for the 
harvest of 1845, In 1847 the exports of 
wheat and flour jumped to $32,178,161, 
about five times the average of the pre- 
ceding forty years, and Increased rapidly 
to 1860. The wheat crop, which had not 
kept pace with the growth of population 
from 1839 to 1849, gained more than 70 
per cent in the decade between 1849 and 
1859, and from a total crop of 84,823,272 
bushels in 1845 increased to nearly a bil- 
lion bushels in 1915. Cyrus H, McCormick 
inherited the idea of making a grain 
reaper from his father, who had patented 
an imperfect revolving scythe in 1816. 
The essential elements which made the 
reaper finally successful were the reel, the 
divider, the reciprocating knife, and the 
platform. Later a self-raking attachment 
took the place of the man who had raked 
the grain by hand from the platform. 

The Marsh harvesting machine had 
toothed bolts which carried the grain from 
the platform over the master wheel to two 
men who stood on a footboard and bound 
the sheaves on tables attached to the 
machine. By 1875 twine binding attach- 
ments had been patented. 

The automatic self binder. Invented by 
John F. Appleby, seems to have been the 
culminating Improvement made In grain 
harvesting machines, and is used in one 
form or another as an attachment to the 
harvester to bind by far the largest part 
of the grain harvested in this and other 
countries. Now a million binders are In 
use on American farms and a large export 
business has grown up. Through the use 
of American harvesting machines Argen- 
tina, Australia and Russia have become 
large exporters of wheat, and single car- 
goes shipped to Europe contain more of 
these machines than the entire output of 
any European manufacturer In this line* 
In Kansas, Nebraska and other Western 
States, headers arc used, which cut off the 
stalk just below the head, elevate the 
wheat into a wagon ready to be hauled to 
the thrasher, and leave the straw standing. 
In California, Oregon and Washington the 
combined harvester carries a thrashing at- 
tachment, which is operated by the trac- 
tion wheel, so that a wide swath is cut and 
thrashed and delivered In bags as the 
machine is drawn across the field by horses 
or a traction engine. 

The mowing machine, the corn planter 
and the two-horse cultivator, distinct iv<*ly 
American inventions, have served same 
purpose in promoting the production of 
corn and hay as the reaper in the cereal 
fields. Farmers were unable to produeo 
live stock, poultry and dairy pro<lucts on 
a commercial scale until they had labor 
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Agricultural Implemeuts—C'onWnttetf. 

saving machinery for the cheap production 
of hay and corn. 

The principal steps In the development 
of the harvesting machine are recorded In 
the Patent Oflace as follows : 

Reapers — Harvester, handraker, 1855 ; 
self-raker, 1856 ; dropper, 1861 ; adjustable 
switch reel rakes, 1865, 1875, 1879 and 
1884. 

Harvester Binders — Cord knotter, 1853; 
wire twister, 1856 ; straw braid twister, 
1857 ; gleaner and binder, 1862 ; self-trip- 
ping cord knotter, 1867 ; wire twister, 
1868 ; automatic trip, 1870 ; straw looper, 
1870; vibrating binder, 1875; low-down 
binder, 1878 ; compressor automatic trip, 
1879 ; low-down oblique delivery, 1884. 

Bean and Clover Harvesters — Clover har- 
vester, 1849 ; clover stripping drum har- 
vester, 1854 ; clover head cutter and 
breaker, 1856 ; bean stalk cutter and 
bundler, 1859 ; clover spiral drum har- 
vester, 1801 ; bean underground cutter, 
1865 ; clover head stripper, 1877 ; bean 
stalk puller, 1879. 

Corn Harvesters — Cutter, 1844 ; ear 
stripper, 1850 ; ear stripper, husker and 
sheller, 1850 ; cutter and shocker, 1852, 
1854, 1856; high and low cutter, 1859; 
cutter and shocker, 1800 ; picker and 
husker, 1867 ; picker, husker and shocker, 
1809 ; cutter, husker and shocker, 1875. 

Cotton Harvesters — Toothed picking 
disks and cylinders, 1850 ; hand picker, 
1855 ; brush stripper, 1859 ; exhaust flex- 
ible pipe, 1859 ; fan blower, 1868 ; saw 
and stripper brush, 1870; electric belt, 
1870 ; picker stem, 1872 ; toothed cylinder, 
1874, 1883; revolving picker stems, 1878, 
1901. 

Hemp and Flax Harvesters — Revolving 
pulling drum and band, 1838 ; roller, 1852 ; 
reciprocating, pulling jaw, 1803 ; stalk 
puller, 1806 ; side delivery, 1870, 1871 ; 
stalk cutter, 1872. 

Combined Reapers and Thrashers — 
Reaper and thrasher, 1836 ; thrasher, sep- 
arator and sacker, 1846 ; head cutter and 
side deliverer, 1849 ; harvester and 
thrasher, 1877 ; steam harvester, 1879 ; 
header, thrasher and separator, 1883. 

Horse Rakes — Flopover, 1822 ; spring * 
tooth, 1839 : dumping sulky, 1848 ; draft 
dumping, 1850 ; self dumping, 1852 ; spring 
tooth self dumping, 1850 : draft dumping, 
1856, 1859, 1806, 1876, 1884; drag dump- 
ing, 1800, 1870. 

Horse Hay Forks — Spiral fork, 1867 ; 
harpoon, 1867, 1884, 1881: tilting, 1870; 
grapple, 1880; handfork, 1882. 

Hay Rackers and Loaders — 1848, 1850, 
1858, 1860, 1861, 1864, 1865, 1807, 1868, 
1870, 1876, 1883. 

Hay Tedders— -1855, 1861. 1802, 1865, 
1867, 1870, 1883. 

Next to harvesting machines the thrash- 
ing machine is the most Important feature 
of the equipment of modern agriculture. 
The “ground hog“ thrasher came into use 
early in the nineteenth century. Thrash- 
ing mills, with fanning and screening de- 
vices, were set up In Kngland in 1800, but 
these were stationed at some central point, 
and the grain had to be hauled to them. 
The first portable thrashing machine with 
cleaning devices was made bv Hiram A. 
and John A. Fitts, of Winthron. Me.. In 
1830, and George Wostinghouse began 
making thrashing machines in Fonda, N. Y., 
about 1840, He later removed to Sche- 
nectady, N. y., and patented a number of 
useful improvements in separating and 
cleaning devices. A notable Improvement 
is the “wind stacker,” by which the straw 
is blown by a reToWlnf fan through a 


large steel pipe to the straw stack, thus 
saving the labor of several men. Auto- 
matic band cutting and feeding attach- 
ments and automatic grain weighers have 
also come into general use, and traction 
engines to replace horses in the field have 
gained new impetus from the use of the 
internal combustion engine and wider 
knowledge of the auto truck. 

The grain drill is a recent Implement 
of economy on the farm. The first patent 
for a force feed grain drill was issued to 
Foster, Jessup & Brown, of Palmyra, N. Y., 
in 1851, and their general use came with 
the use of commercial fertilizer. 

The first patent on a practical corn 
planter was issued to George W. Brown, 
of Illinois, in 1853, and improved by George 
D. Haworth, of the same State. 

Corn cultivators are made in a great 
variety of forms, but the essential feature 
of all is an arched axle which straddles the 
row, is drawn by two horses, and has two 
gangs, or frames, one on each side of the 
row, which swing freely under direction of 
the operator, who may ride or walk. Corn 
binders and pickers are also manufactured, 
as well as portable buskers and fodder 
shredders. Power corn shellers have been 
in use since 1800, and are indispensable 
wherever corn is grown for shipment to 
m^irket. The first successful machine of 
this type was invented by Augustus Adams, 
of Sandwich, 111. 

The plow in primitive form antedates 
history, and, while it appears to be a 
simple Implement, the improved American 
plow of today is the product of slow evo- 
lution, careful study and much mechanical 
skill. Efforts at improvement have been 
largely directed toward establishing upon 
a mathematical basis the proper lines of 
the moldboard which raises and turns the 
furrow slice. President Thomas Jefferson 
published his views on this subject in 1798. 
Jethro Wood, of Scipio, N. Y., took out a 
patent in 1819 for a plow with a mold- 
board in three separate pieces, so they could 
be replaced by new parts when worn. 

Among the names that will ever be as- 
sociated with the plow in America are John 
Deere, pioneer inventor and manufacturer, 
whose establishment at Moline, 111., sup- 
plied the West for many years, and James 
Oliver, whose perfection of the chilled steel 
plowshare was an Important step in ad- 
vanced manufacture. 

The history of steam plowing dates from 
the inventions of Fowler and Smith In 
1854. The plows are in gangs of twelve 
to eighteen and are drawn by traction 
engines of from 40 to 80 horsepower. 

Machinery for shelling, sorting, sifting 
or grading according to size the various 
vegetable and root crops forms an exten- 
sive industry in itself. 

Agricultural Implements in general are 
divided into four groups — those of culti- 
vation, seeding and planting, harvesting, 
and seed senaratlng. These groups in turn 
are subdivided into numerous classes, as In- 
dicated in the accompanying table. At the 
census of 1849, 1.333 establishments were 
reported as engaged In the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, the number of 
hands employed being 7,220, and the value 
of their products amounted to $6,842,611. 
In 1869 the number of factories had in- 


creased to 2,076. These were compara- 
tively small establishments, their aggregate 
capital amounting to only $34,834,600, and 
their output being valued at little more 
than $52,000,000. In 1909 through com- 
bining shops and capital the number of 
establishments had fallen to 640, the capi- 
tal had Increased to $256,281,086. and the 
value el th^ output to fl46^829j26§, 
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Agricultural implements— ConMjmed. 

Of the 772 establishments engaged In the 
Industry in 1914, 86 were located in Illinois, 
67 in Ohio, 61 in Wisconsin, 58 In New 
York, 49 in Pennsylvania, 45 in California, 
42 in Indiana, 40 each in Iowa and Michi- 
gan, 35 in Minnesota, 27 in Missouri, 25 in 
Tennessee, 22 each in North Carolina and 
Virginia, 18 in Georgia, 14 in Vermont, 12 
in Kansas, 11 in Maine, 10 each in Alabama 
and New Jersey, 7 each in Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, and Washington, 6 each 
in Connecticut and Mississippi, 5 in Texas, 4 
in Colorado, 3 each in Arkansas, Florida, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, Oregon, South 
Carolina, and South Dakota, 2 each in 
Idaho, Oklahoma, and West Virginia, and 1 
each in Louisiana and Montana. 

The statistics for 1914 are summarized in 
the following table : 

Niunber of establishments 772 

Total value of products $1 68,120,632 

Implementg of cultivation 39,632,903 

Planters and seeders 12,268,156 

Harvesting implements — 40,561 ,472 

Seed separators 13,986,184 

All other products, including parts for all 

classes of agricultural implements 60,211,327 

Amount received for repair work 1,460,590 

Implements op Cultivation. 

Cultivators — 

2,184 


Beet 

Small (horse 
and hand).. . 495,407 

Wheeled 382,189 

Cotton Scrapers . . 1 7,53 7 

Fertilizing Ma- 
chines 185,990 

Harrows— 

Disk 212,133 

Spring-tooth , . . 188,247 
Spike-tooth.... 382,141 

FiANmns and SEfinuRS. 

Seeders (broad- 
cast and wagon 
or endgate) and 
seeder at- 
tachments 61,954 

Corn planters— 

Hand 102,850 

Horse 115,053 

Harvesting Implements. 


Grain cradles 38,821 

Harvesters— 

Bean 3,606 

Corn 62,087 

Grain 216,386 

Harvesters and 
thrashers 

combined 284 

Other 2,768 

Hay carriers 69,199 

Hayforks, horse. . 75,202 


Clover hullers., . . 

Corn huskers.. . . . 

Corn huskers and 

shredders 

Com Shellera— 

Hand 74,405 


Seed Separators, 


1,166 

453 

4.338 


enumeration covered chickens, guinea fowls, 
turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons and peafowls. 
The total value of fowls raised during 1909 
was reported at the Census of 1910 to be 
$202,506,272, or an increase of 47.9 per 
cent, over the total value reported ten 
years earlier. 

According to the Census of 1910, Illinois 
was the leading state in the number of fowls 
raised during 1909, the number being 32,- 
352,888. Missouri ranked second in this re- 
spect, reporting the number of fowls raised 
in 1909 as 31,913,210. Iowa ranked third 
and reported the production of 29,990,147 
fowls in 1909. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Crop 


Ammals* 

Applest 

Apricots’" 

Beaus, Castor*. . 
Beans, Dry* 


Land Hollers 22,942 

Listers 37,953 

Plows— 

Disk 15,830 

Gang 76,839 

Shovel 181,802 

Engine 3,285 

SuS:y (single) , . 108,248 

Walking 913,385 

Pulverizers 12,795 

Other 80,269 


Cotton plan ters . . 1 01 ,26 5 
Potato planters. , . 37,276 

Drills 199,805 

Seed Sowers, 

hand, field 12,608 

Other planters or 
seeders 4,124 


Hay loaders 29,059 

Hayrakes, horse.. 185,081 

Hay stackers 7,567 

Hay tedders 9,796 

Mowers 274,621 

Other haying tools 42,344 
Potato diggers, 

horse 25,923 

Keapers 56,982 

Other 13,774 


Power 12,076 

Fanning mills .... 27,604 

Thrashers— 

Horsepower.. . . 302 

Engine 13,386 

Other 7,174 


Broom Com*. 
Butter: 

Made on farms* 
Made in factor’s 

Cereals (b)t 

Cheese: 

Made on farms* 
Made in factor's* 

eWcory* 

(lider* 

Cottont 

Cotton Seedt .... 

Flaxseed t. 

Flowers, Plants*. 
Forest products*.. 

Fruits, small* 

Fruits, 8ub-trop’l*| 

Grapes* 

Hay (tame)t 

Hemp* 

Honey (f)* 

Hops* 

Milk (g)* 

Molasses (h)* 

Nuraery products* 

Nuts (i)* 

Onions* 

Orchard products* 

Peachest 

Peanuts* 

Pearst 

Peas, dry* 

Plums & Prunes*. 
Potatoes, Irish t. . 
Potatoes, Sweetf.. 
Rice (ro\igh)t — 
Seeds, Clover*.... | 

Seeds, Grass* 

Sugar, Beett 

Sugar, Cane (l)t. 
Sugar, Maple*,... 
Syrup, Cane*.. ... 
Syrup, Maple*. , . 
Syrup, Sorghum*. 

Tobaccot... 

Vegetables, Miso., 


Agricultural Products.— The agricultural 

g roducts of the United States are so dlvcrsi- 
ed that It would be useless to attempt to 
describe all in a single article or even In 
an ordinary sized volume. The Department 
of Agriculture publishes annual reports cov- 
ering the field m general and frequent spe- 
cial reports and bulletins on agricultural 
products. 

The accompanying table gives the quan- 
tity and value of the principal products as 
reported in the latest census. 

Poultry and Bags . — ^The Census of 1910 
gave the production of poultry In the Unit- 
ed States, to 1909, as 488,468,854. The 


Unit 

of 

Measure 

Quantity 

Number 

206,643,069 

Bush. 

253,200,000 

Bush. 

4.150,263 

Bush. 

2,077 

Bush. 

11,251,160 

Swarms 

3.445,006 

Pounds 

78,959,958 

Pounds 

994,650,610 

Pounds 

624,764.653 

Bush. 

4,959,494,000 

Pounds 

9,405.864 

Pounds 

311,126,317 

Pounds 

19,284,000 

Gallons 

32.683,998 

Pounds 

8.067,465,000 

S.Tons 

7,186,000 

Bush. 

16,659,000 

Quarts 

426,665.863 

Pounds 

2,671,066.205 

S. Tons 

70,071,000 

Pounds 

7,483,295 

Pounds 

66,719,767 

Pounds 

40,718,748 

Gallons 

7,466,406,384 

Gallons 

46,093,630 

Pounds 

62,328,010 

Bush. 

214.683,695 

Bush* 

64,109,000 

Bush. 

19,416,810 

Bush. 

12,086,000 

Bush. 

7,129,294 

Bush. 

16,480,170 

Bush. 

406,921,000 

Bush. 

66,574,000 

Bush. 

23,649,000 

Bush. 

1,026,816 

Bush. 

6,671,348 

S-Tons 

722,000 

8. Tons 

243,000 

Pounds 

14,060,206 

Gallons 

21,633,579 

Gallons 

4,106,418 

Gallons 

16,632,382 

Pounds 1 

1,034.679,000 

Pounds 

290.192.000 


4,018,602 
21,050,822 
4,447,674 
6,709,047 
140,867,347 
(I) 66,814,000 
18,271,929 
(i) 11,941,000 
10,963,739 
10,299,495 
(c) 198,609,000 
(c) 41,294*000 
(c) 21,849,000 
6.925.122 
15,137,683 
(k) 67,378,000 
(k) 22,647,000 
1,880,492 
9,642,812 
8,797,817 
7,063,499 
(c)101,411,000 
209,548.021 
(m253,395,00fl 
* Figures reported for the Census of 1910. t Figures 
for 1914. (a) Farm prieo Nov. 15, 1914. (b) Not includ- 
ing rice, (c) Farm price Doo. 1, 1914. (d) lnclud(‘,d in 
orchard products* (o) Avcnige price for the year, (f) la- 
olutUng wax. (g) 8656,301,246 was tlic aggnt^gato vmu® ol 
milk, Butter ana ohccflo by the Ceusua of 1910. (h) Made 
in factories: the product on farms and plantations in 1909 
was il63 gallons, valued at $1 JlO. (i) Not including p»* 
nuts, (j) Farm price Aug. 15, 1914. (k) Baae<l on the 
export wue of refined, for year ending June 30, 1016. 
(1) Ijouiriana omy. (m) Farm price June 15, 1914. 

The Census of 1910 gives the followtog 
farm statistics for the TTnlted States i 
Farms, total number, 6,301,502; total 


Value 


$5,296,421,019 
(a) 145,084,000 
2,884,119 
3.432 
21,771,482 
10,373.616 
5,134,434 

222,861,440 
, 179,610,619 

1(0)3,265.994, 000 

1,148,708 

43,239,924 

70,460 

(d) 

(e) 688,925,000 
(a) 100,676.000 
(c) 19,640,000 
34,872,329 
195,306^283 
29,974,481 
24,706,763 
22,027.961 
(c) 779.068,000 
412,699 
5,992,083 
7,844,745 
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Agricultural Products— ConWnwed. 
acres in farms, 878,798,325 ; improved 
acres in farms, 478,451,750 ; value of land 
in farms, $28,475,674,169; value of build- 
ings on farms, $6,325,451,528 ; value of 
implements and machinery on farms, $1,- 
265,149,783 ; value per acre of land and 
buildings, $39.60 : value per acre of land 
alone, $32.40. Value of wealth produced 
on farms in 1915, estimated by Secretary 
of Agriculture, $10,501,686,000. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 1913 

Number Value 

Milch cows and other 


cattle 56,527,000 $1,827,428,000 

Horses 20.567,000 2,278,222.000 

Mules 4,386,000 545,245,000 

Sheep and lambs 51,482,000 202,779,000 

Swine 61,178,000 603,109.000 


All domestic animals.. 194, 140, 000 $5,501,783,000 

By the Census of 1910 there were on farms and 
ranges in United States 61,803,866 neat cattle, 
cows, bulls, etc., valued at $1,499,523,607; horses 
and colts, 19,833,113, valued at $2,083,588,195; 
mules, 4,209,769, valued at $525,391,863; asses 
and burros, 105,698, valued at $13,200,112; sheep 
and lambs, 52,447,861, valued at $232,841,585; 
swine, 58,185,676, valued at $399,338,308; goats, 
2,915,125, valued at $6,176,423. 

Dairp Products . — ^The Thirteenth Census 
presented the following condensed analysis 
of the dairy Industry of the United States 
for the census year 1909 : 

Total number of cows kept for 

milk 21,795,770 

Milk produced on farms, gals. 5,813,699,474 
Total pounds of butter made. 1,619,415,203 
Total pounds of cheese made. 320,532,181 
Condensed milk produced, lbs. 494,796,544 

The quantity of milk reported was pro- 
duced on farms reporting 10.069,298 dairy 
cows and does not Include estimates for 4,- 
556,134 cows reported as dairy cows by 
farmers but for which no statement was 
given of quantity of milk produced. In 
many cases the reason for not giving the 
quantity of milk produced was that the 
farmers were unable to make even a rough 
estimate. Generally speaking, however, 
these cows were on farms in the western 
and southern parts of the United Slates 
where the production Is likely to be less 
than the average for other parts of the 
country. Also, many cows reported as dairy 
cows are as a matter of fact milked only 
a very small part of the year. No estimate 
is Included for the “cows kept for milk” 
not on farms. 


EBINCIPAL CEREAL CROPS BY STATES IN 1915 
(From Report of the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the Dept, of Agricult.) 


States 


Oats* 

Bushels 


Corn (a) 
Bushels 


Wheat ♦ 
Bushels 


Maine 

New Hampshire! 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Ehode Island.. . 
Connecticut.. . . 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.. .... 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota. . 
South Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Alabama.. 


Louisiana. 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming.. . . . 

Colorado...... 

New Mexico. . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.... 


California.. 


6,080,000 

444.000 

3.483.000 

324.000 

66,000 

352.000 
54,080,000^ 

2.240.000 

43.624.000 

136.000 

1.530.000 

4.728.000 

3.219.000 

5.500.000 

9.712.000 

17.100.000 

1.218.000 

69.003.000 

65.520.000 

195.435.000 

64.260.000 

109.181.000 

133.343.000 

200.475.000 

30.888.000 

92.470.000 

68.124.000 

69.600.000 

44.382.000 

4.530.000 

8.390.000 

9.828.000 

4.300.000 

2.730.000 

39.060.000 

35.640.000 

8.450.000 

25.968.000 

9.307.000 

12.675.000 
2,160,000 

342.000 

4.600.000 

559.000 

15.594.000 

14.400.000 

15.456.000 

6.963.000 


Total bushels... 
Total acres.. 
Total farm val, 

Oct. 1 

Yield per acre. . . 
Farm pnee per 
bush. Oct. 1. 


1,517,478,000 

40,193.000 

$523,629,910 
37.8 

$.3451 


630.000 

940.000 
2,181,000 

2.130.000 

451.000 

2.977.000 

21.740.000 

10.257.000 

63.650.000 

6.414.000 

24.626.000 

61.900.000 

29.540.000 

59.210.000 

38.323.000 

64.122.000 

11.644.000 

154.330.000 

197.629.000 

372.402.000 

53.742.000 
40,392J)00 

53.560.000 

288.858.000 

217.282.000 

7.800.000 

76.398.000 

212.915.000 

165.227.000 

119.088.000 

94.670.000 

69.918.000 

64.970.000 

50.578.000 

175.893.000 

125.885.000 

61.393.000 

1.428.000 

615.000 

11.706.000 

2.809.000 

635.000 

391.000 
31,000 

652.000 

1.158.000 

729.000 

2.440.000 


112,000 

30,656 


8.671.000 

1.443.000 

22.732.000 

1.812.000 

10.208.000 

16.674.000 

3.900.000 

11.267.000 

2.647.000 

3.129.000 


40.228.000 

46.712.000 

56.062.000 

18.774.000 

4.436.000 

73.900.000 

16.465.000 

34.108.000 

142.782.000 

62.520.000 

75.035.000 

119.463.000 

8.620.000 

8.163.000 

1.076.000 
44,000 


21,080,000 

38.770.000 
2,160,000 

30.697.000 

2.944.000 

12.160.000 
2,020,000 
1,160,000 

8.225.000 

1.592.000 

16.914.000 

61.238.000 

17.364.000 

7.040.000 


3.026,159,000 

109,273.000 

$2,133,442,095 

27.7 

$.7051 


1,004,277,000 

59,417,000 

1$912, 887,793 
16.9 

$.909 


* FreUminary estimate. (,a) Forecast from condition on Oct. 1, 1915. 


TOTAL ANNUAL YIELD OP CEREAL CROPS IN RECENT TEARS. (Keported by the Department of Agriculture) 


Years 



Indian Cora 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

1896.... 



Bushels 

2.283.875.000 




Bushels 

24,369,000 

Bushels 

14.090,000 

1897.... 







27,363,324 

14,097,451 

1898 



1,924,185,000 




25,657,000 

11,722,000 




2,078,143,933 

2,105,102,510 

1.522.519.891 



MW 

23,961,741 

23,995,927 

30,344,830 

11,094,471 

9,566,966 

15,125,939 

1902..,. 


. 




g r f Ir rT 

33.630,592 

14,529,770 

1903 







29,303,416 

14,243,644 

1904. . , . 







27,241,515 

15,008,336 

1905. . . . 






rlTrfV 

28,485.952 

14,585,082 

1906.,.. 







33,374,833 

14,641,937 

1907. . . . 







31,566,000 

14.290,000 

1908.... 







31.851,000 

15,874,000 

1909.... 







29,520,457 

14,849,339 

1910.... 







34,897,000 

17,598,000 

1911.... 







33,119,000 

17,549,000 

1912..,. 







35,664,000 

19,249,000 

1913 







41,381,000 

13,833,000 

1914..,. 







42,779,000 1 

16,881,000 

1916.... 







49.190.000 

15.769,000 








Agricultural Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


Agricultural Products: 

Beet Sugar — 

Culture of, 6865. 

Coffee — 

Production of, 6731. 

Commerce witli foreign countries in, 
4973. 

Corn — 

Commerce in, restrained by Great 
Britain, 138. 

Introduction of products of, into 
Europe discussed, 5764. 

Cotton — 

Captured and forfeited referred to, 
3666. 

Commerce in, referred to, 4973. 
Culture of, in — 

African possessions of Portugal, 
3864. 

Brazil, 4711. 

Discriminating duties on, from 
Britisb North American colonies 
discussed, 996. 

Duty on, Lord Aberdeen letter re- 
garding, 1134. 

Persons engaged in bringing out, 
order regarding, 3439. 
Exportation of, discussed, 5887, 5979, 
6171. 

Hay, exportation of, prohibited, 3476. 

Order rescinding, 3532. 

Beferred to, 4800. 

Bice — 

Duties on, discussed and referred 
to, 1243, 1931, 2112, 2181, 2274, 
2419. 

Production of, in U. S., 6727, 6906. 
Tobacco — 

Duties on, in foreign ports, 1648, 
1738, 1909, 2167, 2192, 2909, 3120. 
Exportation of, to countries at 
peace with United States, orders 
regarding, 3379, 3434. 

Prom Netherlands and Dutch col- 
onies, tax on, discussed, 4979, 
4986, 5088. 

Growth, production, and trade of, 
referred to, 2133, 

Internal tax on, removal of, rec- 
ommended, 5474. 

Trade with foreign countries to be 
promoted, 1588, 1713, 1822, 
2167. 

Beferred to, 1806. 

Value of annual production of, dis- 
cussed, 5642, 5744, 5764, 6978. 
Agricultural Land Grants. (See Agri- 
cultural Colleges.) 

Agriculture: 

Advancement of, recommended, 58, 
60, 61, 77, 78, 194, 197, 318, 361, 
3776, 4457, 4630, 4947, 5112. 
Prosperous state of, 978, 1747. 
Beferance to, 95, 175, 240, 3353. 


Agriculture, Bureau of: 

Appropriations for, recommended, 
3996. 

Discussed, 3334, 3452, 3564, 4066, 
4106, 4364, 4645, 4947, 5112, 5383. 

Employees in — 

To participate in decoration of 
graves of soldiers, 4753, 4818, 
4899, 5078, 5350. 

To participate in dedication of 
Washington Monument, 4879. 
To witness inauguration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, 4881. 

Enlargement of facilities of, recom- 
mended, 4530. 

Establishment of, 3334. 
Eeeommended, 2556, 2622, 2663, 
2714, 3253. 

Referred to, 4066, 4947. 

Experiment stations, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5384, 5888, 5980. 

Food adulteration discussed, 5384. 

Seed distribution. (See Seed Distri- 
bution.) 

Agriculture, Commissioner of; 

Beply of, to Senate resolution regard- 
ing diseases prevailing among 
swine, 4435, 

Beports of, referred to, 4158, 4364, 
4428, 4432, 4462, 4578. 

Agriculture, Department of. — This De- 
partment of the Executive Branch of the 
Government had its origin In the recom- 
mendation of Washington. As early as 
Dec. 7, 1796, in his eighth annual address 
(page 104) he said that “with reference 
either to Individual or national welfare 
agriculture Is of primary importance,” and 
at the same time urged the importance 
of the “establishment of boards . . , 

charged with collecting and diffusing In- 
formation, and enabled by premiums and 
small pecuniary aids to encourage and as- 
sist a spirit of discovery and Improve- 
ment.” The sentiments expressed by 
Washington were reiterated and enlarged 
upon by all or nearly all of his successors 
(pages 3776, 4457, -*530, 4947, 5112). 

From the very beginning of the Govern- 
ment its foreign representatives had sent 
home seeds and cuttings of agricultural 
products to be tried In the United States, 
and In 1839 Congress made an appropria- 
tion of $1,000 for the distribution of ma- 
terial thus collected and for the pubUca- 
tion of agricultural statist I oh. Tins work 
was entrusted to the Patent Otllco, whloh 
belonged to the Department of State until 
1840, when the Department of the Interior 
was established and the Patent office be- 
came a part of it. Up to 1840 the agri- 
cultural work was carried on by the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Henry L. Ellsworth, 
but from that time until 1861, a special 
official, under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner, was employed for the work. 

May 15, 1862, an act was approved 
which created the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the duties of which were to “dirTuse 
useful Information on subjects connect <*d 
with agriculture In the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the word, and to 
procure, propagate, and distribute among 
the people new and valuable seeds nncl 
plants.” It was provided that the head 
of this bureau should be a Commissioner 
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Agriculttire 


Agrriculture, Department of^Continued. 
of Agriculture, to hold office by a tenure 
similar to that of other civil officers ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The bureau was made a full executive 
department by an act of Congress ap- 
proved Feb, 9, 1889, and placed under 
a Secretary, who was made a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. To promote the 
agricultural interests of the country in the 
most thorough manner an act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1887, provided for the 
establishment of agricultural experiment 
stations (see Agricultural Colleges and 
Experimental Stations), lu connection with 
the agricultural colleges in the several 
states and territories, and placed the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture over these sta- 
tions in an advisory and administrative 
capacity. 

To represent the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its relation with these experiment 
stations, the Office of Experiment Stations 
was established in the same year. 

The Agricultural colleges established in 
the several states and territories In ac- 
cordance with the land grant act of Com 
gress of July 2, 1862, have no organic 
relation to the Department of Agriculture 
further than that the agricultural experi- 
ment stations are generally departments of 
the agricultural colleges, and that the presi- 
dent of each of these colleges is obliged to 
make an annual report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The Weather Bureau (q. v.), an impor- 
tant branch of the Department, was au- 
thorized by Congress Feb. 4, 1870, under 
the direction of the War Department, but 
by an act of Oct. 1, 1890, it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture, 

Some other Important bureaus are : 

Bureau of Animal Industry (established 
In 1884), which, besides its investigations to 
improve the condition of the animal in- 
dustries of the country, has wide powers 
of Inspection and supervision as to the 
health of live stock. (See Animal Indus- 
try, Bureau of.) 

Bureau, of Forestry (1881), which has 
charge of the administration of the na- 
tional forest reserves. (See Forest Service.) 

Bureau of Entomology (1863), which ob- 
tains and disseminates information regard- 
ing Injurious Insects and their relation to 
plant and animal life. 

Bureau of Chemistry (1862), whose work 
Includes the investigation of food products 
imported into the United States, analysis 
of adulterated products, and experiments 
to determine the effect of adulterants upon 
the human system. 

Bureau of Statistics, organized as the Di- 
vision of statistics in 1863 and made a 
bureau la 1903. This bureau is the old- 
est distinctively statistical agency of the 
Government, its work being the fathering 
of material of interest to the agriculturist, 
from all parts of the world. 

Agricultural Oone/jrea.— Large tracts of 
land In the northwest territory were grant- 
ed to the states formed, therefrom, to be 
sold by the legislatures or by the Federal 
Government fbr educational purposes. As 
early as 1785 Congress, foreshadowing the 
permanent policy of the nntlon In encour- 
aging education, enacted that one thlrty- 
sbeth of all the public lands should be set 
apart for aPd abdicated to the cause of 
education, and by the act of July 23, 1787, 
this reservation was made perpetual. The 
further to encourage and dignify the sci- 
ence of husbandry. Congress, by the Mor- 
rill Act of July 2, 1862, provided “that 
there be granted to the several states . . . 
an amount of public land, to be appor- 
tioned to each state a quantity equal to 


30,000 acres for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress to which the states 
are respectively entitled by the apportion- 
ment under the census of I860,*’ but ex- 
cepting mineral lands, to found colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanical arts. 
This act was amended by an act of March 
3, 1833, which provided that all money 
derived by the states from the sale of 
land apportioned by the general Govern- 
ment must be invested in stocks of the 
United States or in the several states, 
or in some safe manner to be prescribed 
by the legislature of the several states 
in such a manner as to yield not less than 
five per cent., the principal to remain for- 
ever inviolate and undiminished. 

By an act approved Aug. 30, 1890, Con- 

f ress provided an annual appropriation of 
15,000 for the year ending June 30, 1890, 
and an annual increase of this amount for 
ten years by an additional sum of $1,000 
over the preceding year, the annual amount 
to be paid thereafter to each state or ter- 
ritory to be $25,000. This appropriation 
must, however, be applied only to In- 
struction in agriculture, the mechanical 
arts, the English language, and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, natural 
and economic science with special reference 
to their application to the industries of life. 

College instruction in agriculture Is 
given in the colleges and universities re- 
ceiving the benefits of the acts of Congress 
of July 2, 1862, August 30, 1890, and 
March 4, 1907, which are now in opera- 
tion lu all the states and territories ex- 
cept Alaska. The total number of these 
Institutions is sixty-eight, of which sixty- 
five maintain courses of instruction in agri- 
culture. In twenty-three states the agricul- 
tural colleges are departments of the state 
universities. In sixteen states and terri- 
tories separate Institutions having courses 
in agriculture are maintained for the colored 
race. All of the agricultural colleges for 
white persons and several of those for ne- 
groes offer four-year courses In agriculture 
and its related sciences leading to bachelors* 
degrees, and many provide for graduate 
study. About sixty of these institutions 
also provide special short, or correspond- 
ence, courses in the different branches of 
agriculture, including agronomy, horticul- 
ture, animal husbandry, poultry raising, 
cheese making, dairying, sugar making, ru- 
ral engineering, farm mechanics, and other 
technical subjects. Officers of the agricul- 
tural colleges engage quite largely la con- 
ducting farmers* iastitutes and various 
other forms of college extension. 

The agricultural experiment stations, 
with very few exceptions, are departments 
of the agricultural colleges. The total 
number of persons engaged in the work of 
education and research in the land-grant 
colleges and the experiment stations In 
1913 was 7,651, the number of students 
(white) in Interior courses in the colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, 47,216; 
the total number of students in the whole 
institutions. 88,408 (not Including students 
In correspondence courses and extension 
schools), the number of students (white) 
In the four-year college courses in agri- 
culture, 12.462; the total number of stu- 
dents In the Institutions for negroes, 8,561. 
of whom 1,795 were euroUed In agricul- 
tural courses. With a few exceptions, 
each of these colleges offers free tuition 
to residents of the state In which It Is 
located. In the excepted cases scholarships 
are open to promising and energetic stu^ 
dents, and In all opportunities are found 
for some to earn part of their expenses 
by their own labor. The expenses are 
from $125 to $300 for the school year. 
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Agricultur^e, Department of^Oontinued, 

Location of agricultural colleges (includ- 
ing only institutions establistied under the 

land-grant act of July 2, 1862) : 

Alabama — Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn. 

Agricultural School of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal Industrial Institute, Tuskegee In- 
stitute. , ^ „ - 

Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes, Normal. 

Arizona — University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Arkansas— College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Branch Normal College, Pine Bluff. 

California— College of Agriculture of the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Colorado— The State Agricultural College of 
Colorado, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut — Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege. Storrs. 

Delaware — Delaware College, Newark. 

State College for Colored Students, 
Dover. , , 

Florida— College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege for Negroes, Tallahassee. 

Georgia — Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture, Athens- 

Georgia State Industrial College, Savan- 
nah. 

Hawaii— College of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Idaho — College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow. 

Illinois— College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Indiana— School of Agriculture of Purdue 
University, La Fayette. 

Iowa— Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames. 

Kansas— Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 

Kentucky— The College af Agriculture of 
the State Univer.sity, LexingLou. 

The Kentucky Normal and Industrial 
Institute for Colored Persons, Frank- 
fort. 

Louisiana— Ijoulsiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Baton Kouge. 

Southern University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of the State of 
Louisiana, Scotland Heights, Baton 
Rouge. 

Maine— College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono. 

Maryland— Maryland Agricultural College, 
College Park. 

Princess Anne Academy, Fastern Branch 
of the Maryland Agricultural College, 
Princess Anne. 

Massachusetts— Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, 

Michigan — Michigan Agricultural College, 
Fast Lansing. 

Minnesota— College of Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota, University 

^ Farm, St. Paul. 

Mississippi — Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Alcorn. 

Missouri— College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

School of Mines and Metallurgy of the 
University of Missouri, Holla. 

Lincoln Institute, .Tefferson City. 

Montana— Montana State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman. 

Nebraska — College of Agriculture of the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Nevada — College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity or Nevada, Ecno. 


New Hampshire — New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
Durham. 

New Jersey — Rutgers Scientific School (the 
New Jersey State College for the Bene- 
fit of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts), New Brunswick. 

New Mexico — New Mexico College of Ag- 
riculture and Mechanic Arts, State Col- 
lege. 

New York — New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca. 

North Carolina — The North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
West Raleigh. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race, Greensboro. 

North Dakota— North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Agricultural College. 

Ohio — (College of Agriculture of Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater. 

Agricultural and Normal University, 
Langston. 

Oregon — Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania — The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College. 

Porto Rico — College of Agriculture of the 
University of Porto llico, Mayaguez. 

Rhode Island — Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston. 

South Carolina — The Clcmson Agricultural 
College of South Carolina, Clemson Col- 
lege. 

The Colored Normal. Industrial, Agri- 
cultural, and Mechanical College of 
South Carolina, Orangeburg. 

South Dakota — South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings. 

Tennessee— College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Texas — Agrlcultiu*al and Mcohanical Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station. 

Prairie View State Normal and Indus- 
trial College, Prairie View. 

Utah — The Agricultural College of Utah, 
Logan. 

Vermont — College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington. 

Virginia — The Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, Hampton. 

Washington— State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

West Virginia — College of Agriculture of 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. 

The West Virginia Colored Institute, In- 
stitute. . ^ 

Wisconsin— College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wyoming — College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie. 

Location of Experiment Stations: 

Alabama (College), Anbnrn. 

Alabama (Canebrake). Unlontown. 

Alabama (Tuskegee), Tuskegee Institute. 

Alaska, Sitka (Rampart, Kodiak, and 
Fairbanks). 

Arizona, Tncson. 

Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

California, Berkeley. 

Colorado, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut (State), New Haven. 

Connecticut (Storrs), Storra. 

Delaware, Newark. 

Florida, CalncRviUc. 

Georgia, Experiment. 

Gtiam. 

Hawaii (Federal), Honolulu. 

Hawaii (Sugar Planters' )» Honolulu. 

Idaho, Moscow. 
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Agriculture, Department of—OonWnwed. 

Illinois, Urbana. 

Indiana, La Fayette. 

Iowa, Ames. 

Kansas, Manhattan. 

Kentucky, Lexington. 

Louisiana (Sugar), New Orleans. 

Louisiana (State), Baton Rouge. 

Louisiana (North), Calhoun. 

Louisiana (Rice), Crowley. 

Maine, Orono. 

Maryland, College Park. 

Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Michigan, East Lansing. 

Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul. 
Mississippi. Agricultural College. 

Missouri (College), Columbia. 

Missouri (Fruit), Mountain Grove. 
Montana, Bozeman. 

Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Nevada, Reno. 

New Hampshire, Durham. 

New Jersey (State), New Brunswick. 

New Jersey (College), New Brunswick. 
New Mexico, State College. 

New York (State), Geneva. 

New York (Cornell), Ithaca. 

North Carolina (College), West Raleigh. 
North Carolina (State), Raleigh. 

North Dakota, Agricultural College. 

Ohio, Wooster. 

Oklahoma, Stillwater. 

Oregon, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania, State College. 

Pennsylvania (Institute of Animal Nutri- 
tion); State College. 

Porto Rico (Federal), Mayaguez. 

Porto Rico (Sugar), Rio Piedras. 

Rhode Island, Kingston. 

South Carolina, Clemson College. 

South Dakota, Brookings. 

Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Texas. College Station. 

Utah, Logan. 

Vermont, Burlington, 

Virginia (College), Blacksburg. 

Virginia (Truck), Norfolk. 

Washington, Pullman. 

West Virginia, Morgantown. 

Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wyoming, Laramie. 

Eaiperiment Stations . — A law approved 
March 2, 1887, provided for the estab- 
lishment — under the direction of the ag- 
ricultural colleges, or agricultural depart- 
ments of colleges, established in each 
State or territory In accordance with the 
law of July 2, 1802, mentioned above — 
of departments to be known as Agricul- 
tural Experiment StationvS. It was pro- 
vided that the duties of these stations 
should consist In conducting original re- 
search as to the physiology of plants and 
animals; the diseases to which they are 
subject and their remedies ; the chemical 
composition of useful plants ; the compara- 
tive advantages of rotative croppings as 

R ursued under varying series of crops ; 

le analysis of soils and water; the chem- 
ical compositions of natural and artiflelnl 
fertilizers; the scientific and economic 
questions Involved In the production of but- 
ter and cheese; and such other matters 
hearing directly upon the agricultural in- 
dustries of the United States as might be 
deemed advisable by the directors of the 
several stations. For carrying on this 
work the act provided $16,000 a year to 
each state and territory out of funds pro- 
ceeding from the sale of public lands. 

Agricultural experlnaeut stations are now 
mnlntnlned in whole or in part by the fed- 
eral government, and exist In every state and 
territory. The total amount expended In 
one recent year was .$2,0.63,446, of which 
nearly half was received from the Na- 
tional government. Agricultural experb. 


ment stations represent one of the most 
important institutions in the United 
States, doing much to promote intensive 
farming and to show farmers how to re- 
duce costs and derive the greatest benefit 
from their crops. 

The following persons have held the of- 
fice of Commissioner of Agriculture in the 
order named : Isaac Newton, Pennsylvania ; 
Horace Capron, Illinois ; Frederick Watts, 
Pennsylvania ; William G. Le Due, Minne- 
sota ; George B. Loring, Massachusetts ; 
and Norman J. Colman, Missouri. 

Following is a list of the secretaries 
of agriculture and the Presidents under 
whom they served : 


Pbesident 

Secretary of Agriculture 

Ap- 

pointed 

Cleveland.. 

Norman J. Colman, Missouri , 

1889 

B. Harrison 

Jeremiah M. Rusk, Wisconsin. . . 

1889 

Cleveland.. 

J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska. . . , 

1893 

McKinley . 

James Wilson, Iowa 

1897 

Roosevelt.. 

« u U 

1901 

Taft 

" « « 

1909 

Wilson. . . . 

David F. Houston, Missouri. . , . 

1913 


For more detailed information as to the 
scope of the activities of the Department 
of Agriculture consult the index references 
to the Presidents’ Messages and Encyclo- 
pedic articles under the following head- 
ings : 

Forest Reserve. National Forests. 

Forest service. Weather Bureau. 

Agriculture, Department of: 

Creation of, discussed, 5486. 

Discussed, 5554, 5641, 5763, 5886, 
5978, 6169, 6346, 6390, 6455, 6655. 

Educational work of, 6905, 6906. 

Efforts of, in behalf of farmers, 7909. 

Expenditures of, 5886, 5981. 

Experiment Stations of, 6733, 6905. 

Eorest Service recommended, 6910. 

Land reserved for use of, 6709. 

Law ofdcer for, recommended, 5487. 

Statistical division of, 5982. 

Sugar-beet culture, 4534, 5554, 6280, 
6347, 6356, 6415, 6455, 6865. 

Sugar cane experiments, 6849. 

Transfer of Weather Service to, 5487. 

Usefulness vindicated, 7091. 

Works of, 6655, 6727, 6906, 6927. 
Alabama. — One of the southern group of 
states; nicknamed, the “Land of Flow- 
ers.” The name is Indian and means 
“Here we rest,” and has been adopted as 
the motto of the State. Alabama Is bound- 
ed on the north by Tennessee, on the east 
by Georgia, and on the west by Mississippi. 
A small portion of the southern boundary 
extends to the Gulf of Mexico, the re- 
mainder being separated from the Gulf by 
the western projection of Florida. It lies 
between lat. 30° 13' and 35° north and 
between long. 84° 63' and 88° 35' west. 
It is about 330 miles In length from north 
to south and its greatest width is 200 
miles. It contains 51,098 square miles of 
area, or about 33,000,000 acres. The State 
Was admitted Into the Union Dec. 14, 1819. 
seceded Jan. 11, 1861, and was readmitted 
by act of Congress June 25, 1868 (pages 
8521, 3867). The population In 1910 was 
2,138,093, of which 45 per cent, are ne- 
groes. 

The staple production ot Alabama Is cot- 
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abannsL — Con^muecf. 

L, thougli corn, oats, wheat, and all 
ids of vegetables are produced in abun- 
ice, besides butter, cheese, and lumber, 
ibiima is particularly rich in mineral de- 
dts. A vein of bituminous coal runs 
itward from Tuscaloosa into Georgia, 
e statuary granite of Alabama is among 
! best in the United States. The chief 
lustrles of the State are farming and 
j manufacture of iron and cotton fabrics. 
Cotton Is grown on about 3,436,000 acres, 
fl the yield in 1915 was 1,050,000 bales, 
aer field crops were : corn, 3,000,000 
‘es, 54,000,000 bushels, valued at $42,- 
).000; oats, 283,000 acres, 5,434,000 
shels, $3,586,000; hay, 120,000 acres, 
3,000 tons, $2,150,000. There are more 
in 171,000 horses In the State, worth 
3 ut $22,525,000; 253.000 mules, 817,000 
ctle, worth $11,399,000; 178,000 sheep, 
25,000, and 1,176,000 pigs, $7,056,000. 
e wool clip of 1909 weighed about 552,250 
ands and sold for $185,650. About 96,- 
0,000 gallons of milk are yearly produced, 
im which are made twenty million pounds 
butter and 40,000 pounds of cheese. 

The Iron ores of Alabama, though inferi- 
to those of Lake Superior, have a com- 
Qsating advantage in lying near beds of 
3 d coking coal and of limestone suitable 
: fluxing, so that Birmingham, the Pitts- 
rgh of the South, can manufacture pig 
n cheaper than any other place in the 
rid. Before 1882, when the boom began, 
i coal production of Alabama had not 
lounted to as much as half a million tons 
any one year ; in 1913 it was 17,678,522 
is. The value of the coal product of 
ibama is approximately two-thirds that 
the total mineral output, amounting in 
13 to $23,083,724. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The number of manufacturing establlsh- 
nts In Alabama having an annual output 
lued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
L5 was 3,240. The amount of capital in- 
ited was $218,062,000 giving occupation 
87,916 persons, using material valued at 
)5, 632, 000, and turning out finished 
)d8 worth $175,897,000. Salaries and 
ges paid amounted to $80,000,000. 

abama (see also Confederate States; 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.): 

A.ct preserjbing number of district 
attorneys and marshals in, vetoed, 
6785. 

Direct tax due from, request of 
TJnited States for payment of, 3579. 
Fifteenth amendment ratified by, 
3998. 

Fourteenth amendment ratified by, 
3843. 

Proclaimed, 3837. 

Indian depredations in, 1645. 

Cndians attempt to establish govern- 
ment in, 1020, 

Lands granted to, in aid of railroads 
referred to, 3580. 

Memorial from colored citizens of 
Montgomery asking rights of cit- 
izenship referred to, 4258. 

Property owners in, should be com- 
pensated for losses sustained, 1474. 
Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into ITnion, 3521. 
Bailroads in, memorial from legisla- 
ture of, asking extension of time to 
completdf 3579. 


Alabama Claims. — During the Civil War in 
the United States the Queen of England 
issued a proclamation of neutrality, May 
13, 1861, granting belligerent rights to both 
combatants and forbidding her subjects to 
take part with either. Great Britain’s 
laws prohibited the equipment of any land 
or naval forces within her dominions to 
act against any friendly power. Notwith- 
standing this prohibition, the Alabama^ 
Florida, Georgia, Shenandoah, and other 
vessels were built in Great Britain for the 
Confederate States, and, regardless of the 
remonstrances of the American ministry, 
were allowed to escape from British ports 
fitted out as commerce destroyers. In less 
than two months the Alabama had taken 
twenty-seven prizes. After a long cruise 
among islands of the East and West Indies 
and along the coast of Brazil the Alabama 
came to anchor at Cherbourg, France. Off 
th.s harbor she was sunk by the U. S. S. 
Kearsarge, after having destroyed 58 ves- 
sels and about $6,550,000 worth of prop- 
erty. After the war the United Slates 

g rossed a claim for damages against Gx*eat 
iritain. After much discussion it was 
agreed to submit the matter to a court of 
arbitration composed of Charles Francis 
Adams, appointed by the President of the 
United Slates ; Sir Alexander Cockburn, by 
the Queen of England ; Count Federigo 
Sclopis, by the King of Italy; M. Jacques 
Staempfll, by the President of Switzerland, 
and Viscount d’ltajuba, by the Emperor of 
Brazil. The commissioners mot at Geneva, 
Switzerland, Dec. 15, 1871, Count Sclopis 
presiding. The United States was award- 
ed $15,500,000 in gold in satisfaction for 
all claims. All claims to Indirect dam- 
ages were rejected, and Great Britain was 
held culpable for not doing more to pre- 
vent the sailing and success of the cruisers. 
The award was paid. (See Geneva Tri- 
bunal.) 

Alabama Claims: 

Arbitration of, proposed by United 
States, and reply of Great Britain 
discussed, 3565. 

Commission to take proof on, recom- 
mended, 4056. 

Correspondence regarding mode of 
settling, 4075. 

Court of Commissioners of — 
Discussed, 4244, 4296, 4356, 4372. 
Time of duration of, extended, 
4278, 4296. 

Discussed, 3565, 3655, 3777, 3987, 
4056, 4321. 

Transfer of indemnity to United 
States referred to, 4312. 

Tribunal at Geneva for settlement 
of, award of, 4138. 

Commissioners to report on dis- 
tribution of, appointment of, 
recommended, 4139, 4190. 
Payment of, 4190. 

Casa of United States and counter 
case referred to, 4115, 4118, 4119. 
Difference of opinion regarding 
powers of, 4120, 4122. 

Discussed, 4097, 4138. 

Legislation in connection witb| 
urged, 4164t 
Referred to, 4161. 

Alibama Indians* (See Indian Tribes.) 
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AlaTjama, The, destruction of, by the 

Kearsarge referred to, 3457. (See also 

Alabama Claims.) 

Alamo. — Originally built as a cburcli, situ- 
ated on the San Antonio River, near San 
Antonio, Texas, it was converted into a 
fort. In February, 1836, it was occu- 
pied by Colonel W. B. Travis with 140 
men who were in arms against the govern- 
ment of Mexico. The party was besieged 
by some 2,000 Mexicans under Santa Ana 
from February 23 until March 6, when the 
place was surrendered to Santa Ana under 
the promise of his protection. At the com- 
mand of that general, however, the six 
survivors, including David Crockett and 
Colonel Bowie, famous frontiersmen, were 
massacred, and the bodies of their com- 
rades were mutilated. Thereafter Texans 
were roused to fury by the cry, “Remember 
the Alamo !” In allusion to the heroic de- 
fense made by the Greeks of antiquity at 
Thermopylm, this struggle was sometimes 
referred to as the Thermopylae of Texas. 
Alask^i. — History. — Alaska derives its 
name from an English corruption of the 
native word “Al-ay-ck-sa,” probably mean- 
ing “The great land” or “Mainland.” 

The region now known as Alaska was 
first explored by the Russian oiflcers Bering 
and Chirikov in 1741, Russian traders and 
trappers soon entered the country and 
through their activity other nations became 
interested in this region. Spanish expedi- 
tions in 1774 and 1775 visited the south- 
eastern shore and in 1778 the English Ex- 
plorer, Capt. James Cook, made extensive 
surveys of the coast for the British Gov- 
ernment. The first settlement was made by 
the Russians at Three Saints on Kodiak 
Island in 1784, and in 1804 the Russian- 
American Co. founded Sitka, making it the 
seat of government in the following year. 

In 1799 the trade and regulation of the 
Russian possessions in America were given 
over to the Russian-American Co. for a 
term of 20 years, which was afterwards 
twice renewed for similar periods. 

In 1821 Russia attempted by ukase to 
exclude foreign navigators from Bering Sea 
and the I^aciflc coast of her possessions, 
which caused a controversy with the United 
States and Great Britain. The question 
was settled by a treaty with the United 
States in 1824 and one with Great Britain 
in 1825, by which the boundaries of the 
Russian possessions in America were per- 
manently fixed. 

In March, 1867, Alaska was purchased 
by the United States for the sum of $7,- 
200,000 in gold, and in October of the 
same year the formal transfer was made 
at Sitka. From 1867 to 1877 Alaska was 
governed by the War Department, although 
the customs were from the beginning col- 
lected by the Treasury Department, and 
with the latter the control rested from 1877 
until the passage of the act of 1884. This 
act extended over Alaska the laws of the 
State of Oregon so far as they were ap- 
plicable, created a judicial district and a 
land district, put in force the mining laws 
of the United States, and gave the country 
an administrative system. 

The influx of settlers after the discovery 
of gold in the Klondike in 1896 rendered 
more adequate laws necessary. In 1899 
and 1900 Congress made provisions for a 
code of civil and criminal law, and in 1903 
passed a homestead act. In the meantime 
a serious boundary dispute had arisen be- 
tween the United States and Canada re- 
garding the Interpretation of the treaty of 
J$25, Thin whn ^nttled in 1903 by an agree- 


ment whereby the seacoast of Canada ex- 
tended no farther north than 54® 40'. 

^ By the act of May 7, 1906, Alaska was 
given power to elect a Delegate to Congress. 
The act of August 24, 1912, provided for 
the creation of a Territorial legislature. 

Geography . — Alaska in its greatest ex- 
tent is included between the meridians of 
130® west longitude and 173® east longitude 
and between the parallels of 51° and 
72® north latitude. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by 
the Arctic Ocean, Bering Strait, and Bering 
Sea, on the south and. southwest by the 
Gulf of Alaska and the Pacific Ocean, and 
on the east by the Yukon Territory and 
British Columbia. The eastern boundary 
from the Arctic Ocean to the neighborhood 
of Mount St. Ellas is the one hundred and 
forty-first meridian ; thence southeastward 
to Portland Canal it is irregular and can- 
not be described in general terms. 

Alaska is in approximately the same lati- 
tude as the Scandinavian Peninsula ; Point 
Barrow, its northernmost point, is in about 
the same latitude as North Cape ; Dixon 
Entrance, which marks its southern bound- 
ary, is nearly on the same parallel as 
Copenhagen ; St. Elias is in the latitude of 
Christiania and St. Petersburg ; and Sitka 
is in the latitude of Edinburgh. The longi- 
tude of the western terminal of the Aleu- 
tian Islands is almost identical with that 
of the New Hebrides Islands and is the 
same as that of New Zealand, and Cape 
Prince of Wales, the most westerly point 
of the mainland, is nearly as far west as 
the Samoan Islands. Thus a person travel- 
ing from New York to Attu Island, the west- 
ernmost of the Aleutian chain, on reaching 
San Francisco will have accomplished less 
than half the journey from east to west. 

The area of Alaska is about 586,400 
square miles, one-fifth that of the United 
States. The popular conception of the size 
of Alaska is based on maps of North Amer- 
ica, which always distort it. The map of 
Alaska, superimposed on a map of the 
United States of the same scale, demon- 
strates that the distance from the eastern- 
most to the westernmost point in Alaska is 
equal to the distance from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in the latitude of Dos Angeles, 
and that its northernmost and southern- 
most points are nearly as far apart as the 
Mexican and the Canadian boundaries of 
the United Stales. 

The main mass of Alaska is nearly rect- 
angular and is carved out from the con- 
tinent by Mackenzie Bay on the north and 
the Gulf of Alaska on the south. An ex- 
tension to the southeast is furnished by 
the so-called panhandle of southeastern 
Alaska, and to the southwest by the Alaska 
Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands. 

Topography . — The main topographic fea- 
tures of Alaska arc similar to those of the 
western United States. The highlands of 
Alaska, like those of the United States and 
Canada, are in general parallel to the coast 
line, and the four topographic provinces of 
the United States are fairly well defined 
throughout western Canada and continue 
into Alaska. Along the Pacific coast of 
Alaska and Bidtish Columbia is a moun- 
tainous belt 60 to 200 miles in width, which 
is the westernmost of the four provinces, 
and may bo designated the “Pacific Moun- 
tain system.” It properly includes the 
mountainous Alexander Archipelago and 
Aleutian Islands, as well as a number of 
other island groups. While this region is 
in the main rugged and mountainous, its 
ranges are distinct and often separated by 
broad valleys or Indentations of the coast 
line, forming In several cases large basins, 
like that of the Copper River. Except for 
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a section of the inner slope which drains 
into the Yukon and Kuskokwim, its waters 
reach the Pacific through streams flowing 
transverse to the axis of the mountains. 

East and north of the Pacific Mountains 
Is the Central Plateau region, correspond- 
ing in a broad way with the Central 
Plateau of the western United States and 
Canada. This belt is drained largely by 
the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers into Ber- 
ing Sea, and includes a number of lowland 
areas of considerable extent. Bast and 
north of the plateau province, a broad cor- 
dillera forms the northern extension of the 
Rocky Mountain system. The drainage of 
the southern slopes of the mountains is 
chiefly tributary to the Yukon, while the 
northern slope drains into the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The Great Plains east and north of the 
Rockies form an area of low relief which 
lies between the western extension of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Arctic Ocean and 
is designated the “Arctic slope region.’^ 

Climate . — Though Alaska is often loosely 
referred to as an Arctic province, yet nearly 
three-quarters of its area lies within the 
North Temperate Zone. Geographic posi- 
tion and extent relative to oceanic bodies, 
together with relief, have brought about 
physical conditions producing strong con- 
trasts in climate between different parts of 
the Territory. Three general climatic prov- 
inces, each of which in turn includes a num- 
ber of subordinate provinces, are recog- 
nized. 

The climate of the coastal province is 
comparable with that of Scotland and the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, In Europe, but is 
somewhat warmer. That of the inland re- 

f lon is not unlike the climate of Alberta, 
askatchewan, and Manitoba, in Canada. 
The northerly province bordering the Polar 
Sea is the only one in which Arctic condi- 
tions prevail. 

The precipitation of southeastern Alaska 
varies from about 147 inches at Ketchikan 
to less than 30 inches at Skagway. While 
there is but little snow near soa level, thei'e 
is a very heavy fall In the mountains. At 
White Pass the winter snowfall is about 25 
to 30 feet, but is probably less than 4 feet 
on the Chllkat summit. The highest re- 
corded summer temperature In southeastern 
Alaska is 92** F. ; the lowest winter tem- 
perature — 4° P. 

In the coastal region, stretching from 
Katalla to Seward, the average tempera- 
ture for the three summer months is about 
61® P. ; of the three winter months from 
20® to 30® P. The lowest temperature 
recorded In this region Is — 14® P. ; the 
highest 82® P. The total snowfall is about 
6-8 feet at Seward, 12 feet at Valdez, about 
6 feet on Trail Creek along the Alaska 
Northern Railroad, about 30 feet at Childs 
Glacier on the Copper River Railroad, and 
about 15 feet at ThompHon I*ass, crossed 
by the Military Road from Valdez. 

Some of the most important climatic fea- 
tures of the coast of Alaska to shipping are 
the severe winds which blow in and out 
of the valleys that traverse the coast 
ranges and their connecting fiords. These 
blow toward the land in summer and to- 
ward the sea in winter. The severest are 
the outward winds, which are most common 
during January, Pebruary, and March, when 
velocities of 60 and 70 miles an hour are 
said to be not infrequent 
The Aleutian Islands and the Alaska Pen- 
insula have a climate characterized by com- 
paratively moderate temperature and less 
humidity than that of the Pacific coast to 
the east Cook Inlet has quite a different 


climate from that of the outer coast line. 
The highest recorded summer temperature 
is 87® F. ; the lowest winter temperature, 

— 40® F, The climate of the lower Sus tna 

and of the Matanuska Valleys differs again 
both from that of Cook Inlet and of the 
outer coast line. Here the summers are 
known to be warmer than on Cook Inlet 
and the winters are probably milder. The 
lowest temperature recorded at this local- 
ity during the same period was — 12® ; 

the highest 84® F. The lower Copper River 
Valley has much the same climate as that 
of the coast. At Kennicott, the inland ter- 
minal of the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railroad, the snowfall is about 4 feet, and 
the extremes of temperatures recorded are 

— 31® and 76® F. This station is 2,000 
feet above sea level and close to a glacier. 
At Copper Center the total precipitation is 
about 10 inches and the snowfall about 3 
feet. Extremes of temperatures of — 50® 
and 85® have been recorded. The total 
annual precipitation in the upper Yukon 
Basin varies locally from 10 to 16 Inches. 
The mean temperature for the three summer 
months at Fairbanks is about 56® F. ; tbe 
mean temperature for the three winter 
months about — 12® F. The precipitation 
on the lower Yukon and Kuskokwim is 
about 17 to 20 inches. Along the shores 
of Bering Sea the mean summer tempera- 
ture varies from 40® to 50®. The cli- 
mate of the northern half of Bering Sea 
is comparable with that of the Province of 
Archangel, In northern Russia, a region 
which supports some agricultural poplula- 
tion. The arctic province, which includes 
the littoral of the Polar Sea, as well as 
the drainage basins of the tributary rivers, 
is similar to that of the Bering Sea, but 
colder. 

One effect of climate is the frozen condi- 
tion of the ground which prevails In much 
of the inland region. At Fairbanks the al- 
luvium is in many places frozen to bed- 
rock, ground frost having been met with to 
a depth of over 300 feet It is to be noted 
that unless the cover of moss and vegeta- 
tion is stripped, only about 18 to 24 inches 
of the surface thaws during the summer. 
On removal of the vegetative covering the 
ground thaws, so that the frozen subsoil is 
no detriment to agrh'iilture. The ground 
is, however, not everywhere frozen in the 
Inland region. The beds of the larger water- 
courses are usually unfrozen, and this also 
holds true of the gravel benelie.s along the 
valley walls and other deposits of alluvium 
which are drained. No permanent ground 
frost occurs along the J^aclfic littoral, and 
the same probably holds true of most of the 
Susitna and Matanuska Basins, There la 
considerable permanently frozen ground in 
the Copper River Valley, espedally along 
the foothills and slopes or the Alaska 
Range. The experience of those long resi- 
dent in Alaska has shown the climate to 
be very healthful. No extremes of cohi or 
heat occur along the Pacific ae.aboard. The 
excessive rains characteristic of many parts 
of this district are. to be sure, (Usagrecahle. 
but experience demonstrates the fact that 
they have no adverse effect on health. 

Of the Yukon It may be said (hat, the 
summers are cool and that bright cl oar 
weather prevails most of the time. The 
aridity of the climate makes the extreme 
temperatures of winter easy to resist. All 
who have lived In this Inland region are 
agreed that the winter climate is far more 
healthful than In many parts of the States 
where the temperature is higher, but where 
there is an exce.ss of humidity. Residents 
of the Interior have no fear of the extreme 
cold that often prevails during the winter 
months. The winter journey between FaliP* 
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banks and Valdez is made by men, women^ 
and children and offers no serious hardships 
except when storms are encountered. On 
the other hand, the more humid climate of 
Seward Peninsula is much more trying. 
Here the winter storms are severe and the 
absence of timber gives no shelter. The 
summer climate at Nome is delightful. 

Population. — According to the census of 
1910 the total population of Alaska was 
63,700, of which about 36,000 were whites. 
The census was taken in winter, when only 
permanent residents, could be enumerated, 
and these figures should therefore be aug- 
mented by many thousands, representing 
the annual summer migration to Alaska 
of miners, cannery employes, and others, 
but of course not including tourists. Skag- 
way had a population of 872 (1910). It 
is also estimated that there are 2,000 or 
3,000 more in the Klondike and other Cana- 
dian mining districts of the Yukon. The 
town of Haines, on Lynn Canal, had a pop- 
ulation of 445 (1910), and the total of the 
tributary district was about 1,000. The 
coastal towns of Prince William Sound and 
adjacent regions had populations in 1910 
as follows : Katalla, 188 ; Cordova, 1,152 ; 
Seward, 534. The incorporated town of 
Valdez had 810, to which should be added 
some 600 or 700 more, representing the 
population of a settlement Immediately ad- 
jacent, not included within the city limits. 
There are no facts available regarding the 
population of the Copper River Valley, as 
the census was taken before the influx of 
people, due to the completion of the rail- 
road. The population of the Kenai Pen- 
insula, Including Seward, is about 1,700, 
and there are between 600 and 700 in the 
Cook Inlet region, including the Susltna 
Valley. In 19 lO there were nearly 17,000 
residents In the Alaska part of the Yukon 
and in the Kuskokwlm Basins. Of these 
nearly 8,000 were In Fairbanks and the ad- 
jacent region. The population of Fair- 
banks was 3,541 (1910) ; (Ilhena, 138; Tan- 
ana, at the mouth of the rlvor of the same 
name, 398 ; Rampart, 83 ; Hotsprings, 101. 

Government . — The executive power Is 
vested In the governor, who Is appointed 
by the President for a term of four years 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The governor may veto any bill 
passed by the Territorial legislature with- 
in three days after It is presented to him. 
The legislature may override the veto by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members to which 
each house is entitled. 

The legislative power Is vested In a Ter- 
ritorial legl.slaturo consisting of a Senate 
and a Houhc of Ucprcsenlativcs. The Senate 
consists of 8 members, 2 from each of the 
four judicial divisions Into which Alaska Is 
now divided. The House of Representatives 
consists of 1C members, 4 from each of the 
four judicial divisions. The term of each 
member of the Senate is four years, one 
member from each judicial division being 
elected every two years. The term of each 
member of the House of Representatives Is 
two years. 

The legislature convenes biennially at 
Juneau, the capital, on the first Monday in 
March In odd years, and the length of the 
session la limited to GO days, but the gov- 
ernor Is empowered to call a special sessiom 
which shnll not continue longer than 15 
days. Elections for members of the legisla- 
ture are held every two years on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday In Novem- 
ber of each even year. 

The judicial power of the Territory Is 
vested In the United States District Court 
lor Alaska, which has the same Jurisdic- 


tion as the district Courts of the United 
States and has general jurisdiction in civil, 
criminal, equity, and admiralty causes. This 
court is divided into four divisions, pre- 
sided over by four judges appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for a term of four years. 

The Territory elects a Delegate to Con- 
gress, who may participate in debate, but 
who has no vote. Beginning in 1914 this 
Delegate is elected on the same date as 
members of the legislature. 

PulyliG Lands. — Local land offices are lo- 
cated at Nome, Fairbanks, and Juneau, 
where entries for public lands should be 
filed. The surveyor general for the Terri- 
tory is located at Juneau. 

By the act of August 24, 1912, the gen- 
eral laws of the United States not locally 
inapplicable were extended to Alaska. The 
homestead law, however, had been pre- 
viously extended with certain liberal modi- 
fications. 

Surveys by the rectangular system are 
being extended from three separate bases 
and principal meridians, distinguished as the 
Copper River, the Fairbanks, and the Sew- 
ard Meridian. 

A qualified person may make a homestead 
entry in Alaska for not more than 320 
acres of surveyed or unsurveyed land. No 
such entry may, however, be allowed for 
land extending more than 160 rods along 
the shore of any navigable water, and along 
such shore a space of at least 80 rods Is 
reserved between all claims. If any of the 
land settled upon is unsurveyed, then the 
claim must be located In a rectangular form 
not more than 1 mile in length by north 
and south lines, run according to the true 
meridian. 

National Forests . — ^The coast forests, which 
comprise the most heavily timbered areas 
in Alaska, are nearly all included in the 
Tongasa and Chugach National Foi*ests, 
These are under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The best estimates available place the 
total stand of merchantable timber on the 
Tongasa National Forest at 70,000,000,000 
board feet, and on the Chugach at 8,()00,- 
000,000 board feet. This timber consists 
largely of hemlock and Sitka spruce, al- 
though there is considerable western red 
cedar 'and some yellow cypress, chiefly on 
the Tongass. The timber Is suitable for 
construction material, finish, and a very 
large amount is suitable for paper pulp. 
The conditions for the manufacture of 
pulp are very favorable. Logging distances 
are short, since the great bulk of the tim- 
ber is situated within a short distance of 
the shore line. Transportation to the point 
of manufacture is comparatively cheap. Un- 
limited water power for purposes of manu- 
facture Is available and may be used with- 
out charge for the manufacture of national 
forest products. From points of manufac- 
ture, all of which must be situated on tide 
water, deep-sea transportation Is available 
to the great world markets. 

The best data available Indicate that at 
least 700.000,000 board feet per annum can 
be cut Indefinitely from the Tongass Nation- 
al Forest and at least 80,000,000 from the 
Chugach. This will leave a very large sur- 
plus for export after supplying local needs. 

Mature timber on either forest may be 
purchased on reasonable terms. A sufficient 
amount of timber will be included In any 
sale to Justify fully the Investment required 
for logging and manufacture. Ueasonable 
cutting periods will be allowed, based upon 
market demands and the capacity of the 
plant. Payment is required on the basis 
of actual or scale measurement in compara- 
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lively small amounts immediately in ad- 
vance of cutting, thus doing away very 
largely with carrying charges. Sales in 
which the value of the timber exceeds $100 
must he advertised at least 30 days. Se-^ 
tiers, farmers, prospectors, fishermen, and 
others may take timber from these forests 
for personal use free of charge and wUh- 
out permit in amounts not exceeding 20,000 
board feet, or 25 cords of wood in any 
one year. 

Postal Service . — The domestic rates of 
postage and conditions apply to matter 
mailed at any point in Alaska to any other 

g oint in that Territory, or in the United 
tales or its possessions, with the follow- 
ing exceptions : ,, , 

The graduated zone rates on fourth-class 
or domestic parcel-post matter do not ap- 
ply, the postage rate on such matter ^ be- 
tween any point in Alaska and the United 
States and between any two points in 
Alaska being 12 cents for each pound or 
fraction thereof on parcels exceeding 4 
ounces in weight, regardless of distance. 

The rate of postage on gold coin, gold 
bullion, and gold dust offei'ed for mailing 
between any two points in Alaska or be- 
tween any point in Alaska and any point 
In the United States or its possessions shall 
be 2 cents an ounce or fraction thereof, 
regardless of distance. Such gold coin, 
gold bullion, or gold dust shall be inclosed 
in sealed packages not exceeding 11 pounds 
In weight and sent by registered mail. 

Resources . — The mineral wealth of Alaska 
is at present its most important I'esource, 
but the Territory also includes extensive 
tracts of farming and grazing lands and 
many water powers. Excellent timber oc- 
curs in southeastern Alaska, while the in- 
land forests are valuable for local use. 
There are also valuable fisheries along the 
Pacific seaboard. ^ ^ , 

The developed mineral resources of Alas- 
ka include gold lodes and placers, cop- 
per, tin, and silver deposits, together with 
petroleum, marble, and gypsum. There are 
also extensive fields of bituminous and lig- 
nitic coal and some iron ores, which are 
practically undeveloped. In addition to 
those, silver-lead, zinc, antimony, quick- 
silver, and other ores, and peat, graphite, 
asbestos, and mica have been found. 

Gold lode mining has been carried on In 
southeastern Alaska since 1882, and is a 
large and well-developed industry. The 
value of the total lode production Is about 
$57,000,000, of which $4,000,000 should be 
credited to 1912. Copper mining began In 
1900 and has made rapid strides during 
the past few years. The total copper pro- 
duction is about 90,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $13,145,000. Of this, 28,940,000 pounds, 
valued at about $4,030,000, represents the 
output of 1912. 

I’lacer mining, begun at Juneau In 1880, 
was extended to the yukon Basin in 1886. 
No very important discoveries of placer 
gold were, however, made in Alaska until 
after the Klondike rush of 1898. This 
brought a large number of people Into the 
Territory and led to the finding of gold at 
Nome in 1898, at Fairbanks In 1901, and 
in the Innoko-Iditarod region In 1908. 
Meanwhile the other smaller districts were 
developed, notably those of the Yukon, 
the Copper, and the Susitna Basins. The 
total gold output of ail the placer mines 
has a value of $145,000,000. while the 
placer-mlnc ontput of 1912 has an esti- 
mated value of $12,000,000. Sliver has been 
recovered, incidental (o gold and copper 
mining, to the total value of about IliSOO,- 
000, The value of the output of tin, mar- 


ble, gypsum, petroleum, lead, etc., to the 
close of 1912, is about $1,000,000. 

The exploitation of coal deposits on 
Cook Inlet in 1854 by the Russians was 
the first attempt at any form of mining 
within the Territory. The output of coal 
in the Territory up to the close of 1912 
is .insignificant, being less than 40,000 
tons. During this period upward of 1,- 
500,000 tons of coal have been imported 
into the Territory. 

To sum up, Alaska has produced to 
date mineral wealth having an aggre- 
gate value of $229,000,000, of which 
about $22,000,000 is to be credited to the 
year 1912. This output is remarkable, 
considering that large mining operations 
are practically confined to the coastal re- 
gion, easily accessible to ocean trans- 
portation, and that the vast mineral 
wealth of the intei-ior, except the richest 
of the gold placers, is almost untouched. 

Gold placers, copper, and gold lode 
mines have been operated in central 
Alaska, and silver has been recovered In- 
cidentally to gold mining. There has also 
been a small output of coal and petro- 
leum. Of the kinds of mineral deposits 
which are practically undeveloped, there 
are extensive coal fields, silver-lead oi'es, 
tin and antimony deposits, etc. Tn ad- 
dition to these, some iron-ore deposits 
have been found, but their commercial 
value remains to be proven. 

Auriferous gravels are very widely dis- 
tributed in central Alaska, and their ex- 
ploitation has yielded gold to the value 
of nearly $90,000,000. Most of this has 
been taken from deposits which were very 
rich, for the high cost of operating here 
prevented the exploitation of the more ex- 
tensive deposits of lesser gold tenor. 

The high cost of mining in the interior 
has in a largo measure deterred the pros- 
pector from searching for auriferous 
lodes, as only the richest and most favor- 
ably situated of such deposits could be 
profitably exploited under present condi- 
tions. Gold lodes have, however, been 
found in many parts of the province and 
have been successfully mined in the 
Kenai Peninsula, in Wiilow Creek district 
of the Susitna Basin, and In the Fair- 
banks district 

The copper deposits of central Alaska 
are among its most Important resources. 
The only developed copper district is that 
of the Chitina Valley, from which one 
mine began shipments In 1911. 

The coal fields of central Alaska are 
extensive and include some of the best 
coal of the Territory. High-grade steam- 
ing and coking bituminous coals as well 
as some anlbracite are found* iti the Ber- 
ing River and Matanuska coal fields. Much 
of this coal is crushed and will furnish 
a large percentage of alack, and in many 
instances the coal beds have l)cou so de- 
formed as to prevent their profitable min- 
ing, While the perccntjige of the coal 
beds that can be profitably mined can 
only be determined by actual exploitation, 
yet the rn('t remains that these two fields 
contain nuich workabh' coal of a higher 
grade than any now known in that part 
of the North Amin-Ican Continent tribu- 
tary to the Pacific Ocean. 

Oommerce.-^Xlp to the close of 1912 
Alaska producea minerals, fishery prod- 
ucts, and furs to the value of about 
$460,000,000. Alaska’s commerce includes 
northward shipments of food products, 
merchandise, machinery, lumber, coal, etc., 
and return shipments of gold, silver, cop- 
per, salmon, halibut, etc. The average an- 
nual value of this growing commerce dur- 
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ng the five years ending with 1912 is 
learly $50,000,000. 

The average value of the merchandise 
hipped annually from the United States 
0 Alaska, during the five years endmg 
P’ith 1911, is $16,740,256. The highest 
^alue during this period for any one year 
1909) was $17,705,330, the lowest 
1911), $15,170,109. An average of about 
!2 per cent of the above annual value is 
nade up of the shipments made to St. 
lichael and Yukon Basin. This includes 
ome shipments to the Canadian Yukon. 

It is estimated that during this five- 
^ear period an average of some 42,000 
ons of merchandise were shipped into the 
fukon region. This includes the traffic 
nto the Iditarod-Innoko region, into the 
Tanana region, and into the Canadian 
fukon. The greatest average for any one 
^ear was 50,000 (1909), and the lowest 
to, 500 (1910). It has been estimated 
.hat of this freight an average of 24,000 
ons is shipped into the Fairbanks-Ram- 
)art region, the highest being 33,000 tons 
'or 1909 and the lowest 15,000 tons for 
.911. The information at hand indicates 
,hat about 8,500 tons have been annually 
ffiipped into the Innoko-Iditarod region 
luring the years 1910 and 1911. A small 
imount of freight is also carried into 
b'airbanks over the military road during 
:he winter months, and some also reaches 
:he Kuskokwim Valley by direct shipments 
:o the mouth of that stream. 

The in and out bound passenger traffic 
;o and from Alaska, not including tour- 
sts or cannery employees bound to re- 
note places, amounted to 50,916 In 1910 
md 43,293 in 1911. A part of this rep- 
resents the travel into the Klondike and 
Dther districts of the Canadian Yukon. 
VIost of this travel was to and from 
coastal points. The average annual pas- 
senger travel to the Fairbanks region by 
steamboat route for 1910-11 is estimated 
to be about 2,0()0, and 1,000 to the Idita- 
pod-Innoko region. About 800, in addi- 
tion, travel in and out of Fairbanks by a 
stage during the winter months, and prob- 
ibly 1,000 go in and out on foot. In ad- 
lition to these there are also several hun- 
dred who travel in and out of the Idita- 
rod-Innoko region by the Kuskokwim 
River or by the winter trail to Seward. 

The average value of the outbound ship- 
ments from Alaska for the five years end- 
ing in 1911, and including mineral prod- 
ucts, fish, furs, etc., is $32,200,392. The 
highest value for any one year was $35,- 
910,701 (1911), and the lowest $29,151,- 
104 (1910). The only outbound ship- 

ments from the Yukon and ICuskokwim 
Basins are gold and silver. The same is 
true of the Susitna Basin and a large 
part of the Copper River Basin, where 
there Is, however, one which which has 
been shipping copper ore for two years. 
While much of the value of the outbound 
shipments is represented by gold, silver, 
and copper, the greater part or the actual 
tonnage is made up of the fishery products 
which are not dependent on inland trans- 
portation. 

This commerce is carried on by vessels 
which Ply between Alaska and west coast 
porta. Its importance Is indicated by the 
records of clearances and entrances of 
vessels. In 1910 a total of 451 domestic 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 396,740, 
entered, and 419, aggregating 384,967 
tons, cleared Alaska ports ; 1911 the en- 
trances wore 614 vessels, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 426,986, and clearances, 
495 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 


421,905. Trade In foreign bottoms was as 
follows : In 1910, 393 vessels, with an 
aggregate of 244,694 tons, entered, and 
366 vessels, with an aggregate of 183,284 
tons, cleared. In 1911, 367 vessels, with 
an aggregate of 187,849 tons, entered, and 
331 vessels, with an aggregate of 156,- 
647 tons, cleared. These figures for foreign 
bottoms include the clearances of the 
Canadian steamers on the Yukon. 

The traffic on the Yukon and its tribu- 
taries is carried on by 58 river steamers 
varying in capacity from 6 to 588 net 
tons, and with an aggregate net tonnage 
of 14,081. There are also 12 steamers 
on the Kuskokwim, with a net tonnage of 
1,568. About 60 vessels clearing from 
I»uget Sound are regularly engaged in 
Alaska traffic. This does not include the 
whaling ships, cannery tenders, or small 
gasoline boats. 

Transportation . — ^Alaska is a Territory 
of great size, about one-fifth that of the 
total area of the United States. About a 
quarter of its area lies north of the Endi- 
cott Range, which is itself north of the 
Arctic Circle. This portion of the Ter- 
ritory is Arctic, and it alone presents the 
bleak and frozen aspect popularly asso- 
ciated with Alaska. South of this range 
in Alaska there is an area greater than 
that of all the States east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio River and 
Mason and Dixon’s line, which is as capa- 
ble of high development as many well- 
settled and rich countries. 

The Pacific mountain system fronts the 
coast, extending from British Columbia in 
a huge arc and tailing out in the Alaska 
Peninsula. This system is widest in the 
several ranges which divide central Alaska 
from southern Alaska, just north of 
Prince William Sound, and stands as a 
barrier separating the comparatively small 
coastal valleys from the two great Inland 
valleys of the Yukon and the Kuskokwim, 
which themselves are separated by a com- 
paratively low divide. Both these great 
valleys may be described as regions char- 
acterized by broad, open bottom lands and 
gently, rolling uplands. 

The Yukon River enters the Bering Sea 
at a latitude which prohibits the use of 
the stream as a connection with ocean- 
borne commerce excepting during three 
summer months. The same may be said 
of the Kuskokwim, though ocean com- 
merce may reach its mouth for an addi- 
tional month. Both of these rivers have 
difficult entrances, that of the Yukon be- 
ing a shifting channel of little depth 
across mud flats, and the entrance to the 
Kuskokwim, while deep enough for the 
smaller ocean steamers, is extremely tor- 
tuous and not well known. Once inside, 
however, each presents a long stretch of 
navigable water for the ordinary river 
boat. The Yukon Is navigable up to White 
Horse In Canada, about 2,200 miles, and its 
greatest tributary, the Tanana, Is navigable 
without difficulty to Chena, near Fairbanks, 
and at times has been navigated much 
farther, though with difficulty. The Kus- 
kokwim is navigable to the Forks, about 
50 miles above the Takotna, or about 650 
miles from the mouth. Both of these 
streams have navigable tributaries which 
extend their scope as transportation routes 
and together provide about 5,000 miles of 
navigable waters in the two systems. The 
open season Is about three to three and a 
half months. 

There are other lesser valleys with 
navigable waters. Of these the Copper 
and Susitna are the most important. 
Those two rivers are more important as 
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offering the best possibilities of penetrat- 
ing the coastal range by rail lines than for 

g urposes of navigation. The Copper River 
reaks through the Chugach Range, but with 
a slope so steep as to make navigation diffi- 
cult and hazardous, though not impossible- 
A number of good harbors along the 
Pacific seaboard of Alaska are now con- 
nected with near-by inland points by rail- 
roads and trails, or by wagon roads and 
trails only. All these harbors as far west 
as Cook Inlet are open throughout the 
year, and are from 1,000 to 1,400 statute 
miles from Puget Sound ports. At present 
a summer steamboat service of about sis 
trips a month is maintained with the more 
important of these ports, and in addition 
some freighters carry coal and other sup- 
plies north and bring back cargoes of fish 
and ore. During the summer, of about 
three and a half months, ocean steamers 
make the trip between Puget Sound and 
St Michael and Nome. 'There is also an 
occasional steamer to the mouth of the 
Kuskokwim and other points in Bering Sea. 

Railroads . — The following table gives In 
concise form the data as to mileage, termi- 
nals, and gauge of existing railroads in 


Southeastern Alaska: 

White Pass and Yukon route, Skagway to 
White Pass (narrow gauge). Terminal at 
White Horse, Yukon Tenitoiy— total mileage, 
102 miles 

Yakutat Southern Railway, Yakutat to Situk 

River (narrow gauge) 

Copper River: Copper River A Northwestern 
Railway, Cordova to Kcnnicott (standard gauge) . 

(The same company has built a few miles of 
track at Katalla, where the Alaska Pacific Railway 
A Terminal Co. has also done some work. At 
Valdez a few miles of track of the Alaska Horae 
Railway were laid in 1907, and some work was 
previously done on the Copper River Sc North- 
western Railway and on the Valdez Sc Yukon 
Railway.) 

Kenai Peninsula: Alaska Northern Railway, Sewrard 
to a point near head of Turnagain Arm (standard 


Yukon Basin: 'Tanana Valley Railway, Fairbanks 

and Chena to Chatanika (narrow gauge) 

Beward Peninsula: 

Seward Peninsula Railway, Nome to Shelton 

(narrow ^uge) 

Paystreak Branch, Seward Peninsula Railway 

(narrow gauge) 

Council City & Solomon River Railway, Council 

to Penelope Creek (standard gauge) 

Wild Goose Railway, Council to Ophir Creek 
(narrow gauge) 


20.4 

9.0 

195.0 


71.6 

46.0 

80.0 
6.5 

32.6 
5.0 


466.0 

The act approved August 24, 1912, pro- 
vided for the appointment by the Ih’ealdont 
of a railroad commission eonslstlng of an 
officer of the Rnginoer Corps of the Army, 
a geologist In charge of Alaskan, surveys, 
an officer of the RSngSneer Corpts of the 
Navy, and a civil engineer who has had 

S ractlcal experience In railroad construc- 
ion. 

This body was authorized and Instructed 
to conduct an examination Into the trans- 
portation question in the 'Territory of 
Alaska; to examine railroad routes from 
the seaboard to the coal fields and to the 
Interior and navigable waterways; to se- 
cure surveys and other information with 
respect to railroads, including cost of con- 
struction and operation ; to obtain in forma- 
tion in respect to the coal flelds and their 
proximity to railroad routes; and to make 
report to Congress, together with their oon- 
cluaions and recommeadatlons ia respect to 


the best and most available routes for rail- 
roads In Alaska which will develop the 
country and the resources thereof for the 
use of the people of the United States. A 
public act based upon the Report of the 
Alaska Railway Commission, approved 
March 12, 1914, authorizes the President of 
the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska. 
The cost of the work authorized by this 
act is not to exceed $35,000,000. 

Wagon roads and trails are being con- 
structed by the Board of Road Commis- 
sioners for Alaska, which is under the 
supervision of the Secretary of War. The 
mileage of road and trail constructed and 
maintained is as follows : Wagon road, 
862 ; winter sled road, G17 ; trail, 2,167. 

Probably the most important road con- 
structed by the Board of Road Commission- 
ers is the one that connects Fairbanks with 
Valdez on the coast and with Chitina on 
the Copper River Railroad, and forms the 
present winter route between Fairbanks and 
the outside world. On this route through- 
out the winter months a regular stage com- 
pany operates a line carrying freight, pas- 
sengers, and mail. In the early winter 
and in the spring wheel stages are used, 
but through most of the winter season 
horse sleds carry the traffic. As the ser- 
vice is expensive, the freight and passen- 
ger rates are high. 

The Kuskokwim Valley and the Idltarod 
section, immediately adjacent thereto, are 
much more poorly provided with transpor- 
tation than the Yukon and Tanana Valleys. 
A winter sled road has been built from the 
end of the Alaska Northern Railroad at 
Kern Creek, on Turnagain Arm, up the 
Su&itna Valley, and across the divide into 
the Idltarod region. 

At the present time the interior of Alas- 
ka is most conveniently accessible during 
the three or four summer months, June to 
September, inclusive. Fairbanks, the cen- 
ter of the Yukon-Tanana Ba.sin, may be 
reached by two routes. The first involves 
a 1,000-milo steamer trip, through the in- 
land passage, to Skagway, then 110 miles 
of rail over the White Pass to White Horse, 
the head of Yukon navigation, A transfer 
la here made to a Canadian river steamer 
which reaches Dawson, 460 miles down- 
stream. From Dawson an American steamer 
is used to Fairbanks, a further distance 
of 1,000 miles. At the best I his journey 
consumes two weeks going In, but ordinarily 
connections cannot be made promptly and 
more time Is required, Tho outward trip 
^ this route would require much longer. 
This route Is used chiefly for high-class 
freight and passengers. 

Most of the freight, however, for Fair- 
banks Is shipped to St. Michael by ocean 
vessels. Here it is trarisshii)pe<l to river 
steamers which are exposc'd to the open sea 
before entering the month of the river. 
These steamers carry the freight up the 
Yukon and Tanana Rivers. The mileage of 
this route is about 2,700 miles of ocean 
travel and about 1.100 miles of river travel, 
and usually occupies about a month. This 
route is open for a shorter summer season 
than the other. All rates arc high, which 
is accounted for by the short. Ht*ason, ex- 
pensive fuel, and cost of transshlpi>ing on 
both routes. In addition to having to bear 
the high rates, all goods have their sale 
price Increased by the necessity of financing 
the nine months’ storage. 

The valley of the Kuskokwim Is not so 
well served. Slmall steamers reach Bethel, 
and a few river steamers distribute freight 
to river points nearest the camps, whence 
they are hauled, usually during the winter 
season. 
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Telegraph and Cable Lines. — Telegraph 
and cable lines and a wireless system are 
constructed and operated by the War De- 
partment. The military cable line has its 
southern terminus at Seattle, Wash., where 
connection is made with the commercial 
telegraph companies. 

AgHculture. — The economic conditions 
which prevail in Alaska have prevented 
speedy settlement of the Territory by farm- 
ers. The only markets available are local 
ones and transportation has so far been 
too expensive to seek outside or distant 
markets. Farm labor is scarce and in 
many places very high. The cost of clear- 
ing land of trees and the removal of moss 
is so great as to seem almost prohibitive. 

Education and Reindeer Service . — ^The 
schools for the education of natives and the 
reindeer industry are under the supervision 
of the Commissioner of Education. In the 
schools instruction in carpentry, cooking, 
and sewing is emphasized. 

The importation of reindeer from Siberia 
Into Alaska began in 1892 in order to fur- 
nish material for food and clothing for the 
Eskimo in the vicinity of Bering Strait 

There had long been a disagreement with 
Great Britain over the location of the 
boundkiry line between Canada and Alaska, 
owing to a difCerence in the interpretation 
of a treaty made between Russia and 
Great Britain in 1825, defining this bound- 
ary ; and on the discovery of gold in 
Alaska, in 1895-96, this matter reached a 
serious stage. The main point of differ- 
ence was whether the boundary line should 
be thirty marine leagues (mentioned in 
the Russia-Great Britain treaty of 1825) 
east from the western boundary of the 
islands off the Alaska coast, or that dis- 
tance oast of the mainland coast. In 1899 
a provisionary boundary was agreed upon, 
and on Jan. 24, 1903, a treaty was signed 
between Great Britain and tne United 
States providing for a tribunal of three 
British and three American commissioners 
to settle the dispute. The treaty was rati- 
fied by the United States Senate on Feb. 
11, 1003, and on March 3 ratifications were 
exchanged between the two governments. 
The commission sat In London and on Oct. 
17, 1903, made a decision mainly In favor 
of the Uni led States, granting Canada ac- 
cess to the raeiik: only near the southern 
end of the boundary and giving her Wales 
and I*ense islands, in Portland Canal. In 
June, 1004, a survey of the boundary thus 
determined was begun by engineers of the 
United States and Canada. 

The general question of the public lands 
was opened up by President Taft in throw- 
ing open to private entry in July, 1011, a 
tract containing 12,800 acres of land on 
Controller Bay, near the Bering coal fields. 
Mr. Taft on July 26, 1911, sent a special 
message to Congress for the purpose of re- 
assuring the American people that the al- 
leged danger of monopoly was not a real 
danger (page 7500). ^ In this message, (g. v.) 
he set forth at considerable length his rea- 
sons for throwing open this tract of land 
for private entry. 

The Sixty-second Congress on Aug. 24, 
1012, passed a law creating a territorial 
government for Alaska and establishing Ju- 
neau as the capital. In order to develop 
the mineral possibilities and prevent a 
threatened monopoly of the coal fields a 
railroad commission was appointed to con- 
duct an examination into the transporta- 
tion question in the Territory of Alaska. 
Upon the report of this committee was 
baaed le^slatlon providing for purchase or 
construction of railroads and the leasing of 


the coal lands. The act of March 12, 1914, 
authorized the President to purchase *or 
construct 1,000 miles of railroad at a cost 
not to exceed $35,000,000 to connect one 
or more of the open Pacific harbors on the 
southern coast of Alaska with the navigable 
rivers of the interior, and with one or more 
of the known coal fields. This railroad may 
be leased or operated by the government, 
as Congress may see fit. The act of Oct. 
22 provided for the lease of coal lands at 
two cents a ton for the coal mined. 

Imports from Alasha in Fiscal Year 1916. 
— ^Alaska’s sales to the United States in the 
fiscal year 1916 aggregated nearly $50,000,- 
000, a sum double the annual average since 
1912 and only exceeded by those of ten coun- 
tries when measured by their sales to us in 
the last year prior to the great war. In 
addition to this, Alaska shipped to us in 
1915-16 gold valued at $16,200,000 and sil- 
ver to the value of $760,000, both from its 
own mines. 

The predominant feature of the year’s 
trade, according to an analysis made by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, was the rise of 
copper to first place among Alaska’s export 
staples, thereby supplanting salmon and 
gold as the leading items. Receipts of cop- 
per in ore, matte, and regains from Alaska 
aggregated 117 million pounds, valued at 
26^ million dollars. This is four times 
the average for the preceding three years 
and exceeds the combined imports of that 
class from Chile, Cuba, Canada, and Mexico, 
the leading foreign sources of this form of 
copper. 

Canned salmon shipped to the United 
States in the last fiscal year amounted to 
216 million pounds, valued at 18% million 
dollars, an increase of 24 million pounds 
over 1915 and of 40 million over 1914. 

The following table summarizes by lead- 
ing articles the shipments of Alaskan prod- 
ucts into the United States during the last 
three fiscal years: 


Classes 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Copper in ore, matte, 
and regulus 

$26,488,000 

$ 5,182,000 

$ 3,876,000 

Canned salmon 

18,307,000 

17,590,000 

13,264,000 

Other salmon 

550,000 

785,000 

955,000 

Other fish and fish 
products 

773,000 

850,000 

982,000 

Purs and skins, except 
seal 

468,000 

664,000 

610,000 

Seal skins 

105,000 

115,000 

92,000 

Animal oils 

371,000 

298,000 

211,000 

Antimony 

189,000 

No data 

No data 

Tin ore and concen- 
trates 

79,000 

71.000 

73,000 

Lead in ore, eto 

72,000| 

No data 

No data 

Marble and stone 

59,000 

117,000 

127,000 

Gypsum 

6i,ooo! 

110,000 

101,000 

Total domestic 
merchandise . . . 

$48,966,00o' 

$27,039,000* 

O 
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Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition com- 
mended, 7052, 7103. 

Atten^ted occupation of portion of, 
by Great Britain and Canada, 6097. 
Attempts of Great Britain and Can- 
ada to establish, post routes in, 
6097. 

Boundary line with British posses- 
sions — 

Commission to determine, recom- 
mended, 4141, 491$. 
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Discussed, 4141, 4917, 4985, 5366, 
5400. 5958, 6063, 6370, 6430. 
6792, 6826. 

Deport regarding, referred to, 
4985. 

Cession of, to United States — 
Discussed, 3778, 3886. 

Deferred to, 3798. 

Treaty regarding, referred to, 3719, 
3722. 

Appropriation for payment un- 
der, recommended, 3719, 3778. 
Chinamen in, cruel treatment of, 5083. 
Coal fields of, 7561, 7564,^ 7720. 
Collection district established at Sit- 
ka, 3865. 

Commission government suggested 
for, 7436, 7535, 7722. 

Conditions of, 6725, 6792, 6799, 6918, 
6919, 7019. 

Controller Bay, opening to settle- 
ment of land on, discussed, 7979. 
Delegate to Congress from, 7050, 7399. 
Education in, appropriation for, rec- 
ommended, 4667, 5483, 6453. 
Encroachments of Hudsons Bay Com- 
pany upon trade of, 3898. 
Government for — 

Act providing for, 4879. 

By commission, 7436, 7535, 7722. 
Discussed by President Benj, Har- 
rison, 5760. 

Municipal governments recommend- 
ed by President Benj. Harrison, 
5483, 5641. 

Decommended by President — 
Arthur, 4651, 4731, 4771. 

Hayes, 4522, 4573. 

Taft, 7430, 7535. 

Government railroad suggested for, 
8101. 

Importation of breech-loading rifles 
and fixed ammunition into, for- 
bidden, 4282. 

Instructions regarding, modified, 
4711. 

Lands in — 

Proclamation modifying order re- 
serving, 612. 

Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 5795. 

Legislation, recommended, 3722, 6269, 
6400, 7436, 7635, 7722. 

Light-house on coast of, point to be 
selected for, 3902. 

Military arrests in, 4312, 4313, 4314. 
Military Department of, 3830, 6269. 
Mineral wealth in, discussed, 6063. 
Necessity for development of, 7616. 
Port of entry in, establishment of, 
recommended, 5484. 

Privileges of bunting, trading, and 
fishing in, referred to, 3829, 3830. 
Property rights of natives, 6920, 6921* 
Public Lands of, 6697, 6799, 7419* 


Eailways in, should be built and 
operated by government, 6911. 

Deferred to, 3818, 3829, 6269, 6352, 
6453. 

Deport of governor of, 4975, 

Deport of Lieut. Emmons, 6941. 

Desourees of, must be used, not 
wasted or monopolized, 7912. 

Seal fisheries within limits of. (See 
Bering Sea.) 

Seal islands in, sale of, recommended, 
3990. 

Survey of coast of, urged, 8019, 

Territorial Government recommend- 
ed for, 7911. 

Alaska Salmon Commission, mentioned, 

6934. 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. — For 
the purpose of exploiting the resources and 
potentialities of the Alaska and Yukon ter- 
ritories and to demonstrate the progress of 
the western parts of the United States 
and Canada, as well as to foster the trade 
of the countries bordering on the Pacific, 
an international exposition was held at 
Seattle, Wash., from June 1, to Oct. 15, 
1909. Eleven exhibition palaces were built 
on the Campus of the University of Wash- 
ington (a tract of 225 acres). The ex^ 
ponses preliminary to opening were $10,- 
000,000. The funds were raised by ap- 
propriations by the federal government, the 
State of Washineton and the City of Seattle. 
Albania. — An extensive tract of the west- 
ern littoral of the Balkan Peninsula, from 
the southern frontier of Montenegro to the 
northern frontier of Greece. Within these 
limits are included an area of close on 
22,000 square miles, with a population of 
three to three and a half million persons. 
Of this area about 12,000 square miles have 
been absorbed by Servia. Greece, and Mon- 
tenegro, leaving the area of the autono- 
mous portion at about 10,000 square miles, 
with a population of 2,000,000, of whom 
about 1,200,000 are Albanians and the re- 
mainder principally Serbs, Bulgars and 
Greeks. 

History . — Albania was governed by native 
rulers until the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. when the Kingdom of Albania was 
formed by the Sicilian House of Anjou, 
This kingdom was perpetually at war with 
Servia, and for many years with Venice, 
until the advance of the Mohammedan 
forces extinguisln'd the independence of the 
kingdom in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Prom 1571 to 1913 Albania was 
under Turkish rule, forming the vilayets of 
Scutari and Jannina and the western por- 
tions of the vilayets of Kossovo and Mon- 
astir. The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 were 
nominally caused by the desire of the Allied 
States (Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and 
Greece) to free the Albanians from Turkish 
misrule, and one of the pretexts of tlie 
first war was the inability of Turk<‘y to 
cope with the Albanian risings. 

By the Treaty of London (May 30, 1913), 
the Ambassadors of the assembled Powers 
agre<‘cl upon the principle of an autonomous 
Albania, and the throne was accepted by 
Prince William of WIed. Since the date 
of the treaty the claims of Servia to ad- 
ditional Albanian territory led to desultory 
fighting between Serbo-Albanlan forces, and 
to a threat of interference on the part of 
other Powers. Servia finally withdrew from 
the disputed territory in October, 19X3, 
owing to pressure from Anstrla-Hungary, 
but the new country is still a prey to in- 
ternal dissensions. 
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Albania — Continued. 

Transportation . — Albania is traversod 
from Scutari (in tbe nonli) to Talona (in 
the southwest) by a railway from Mon- 
tenegro, and lines from Servia cross tbe 
eastern frontier at Tizrend, Dibra, and 
Struga. The principal ports are Durazzo 
and Valona. 

The delimination of the southern bound- 
ary (where Albania is conterminous with 
the extended Kingdom of Greece) has re^ 
cently been entrusted to an International 
Commission. 

The capital is Scutari, population 30,000. 

Albany, The, cruise of, referred to, 

2838. 

Albany Convention.— One of the impor- 
tant predecessors of the Continental Con- 
gress and amon^ the first definite steps 
taken toward national union. Upon a call 
issued by the Lords of Trade, commission- 
ers from the Colonies of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, met at Albany, N. Y., on June 
19, 1754, to arrange a treaty with the 
Six Nations of Indians. Benjamin Frank- 
lin proposed and the convention adopted a 
plan for colonial union. It provided for 
a president-general of all the Colonies, with 
veto power, and a grand council to be 
composed of from two to seven delegates 
from each Colony, chosen by assembly for 
a term of three years each. This grand 
council was to be authorized to equip 
forces for the common defense of the 
Colonies and to levy taxes for their main- 
tenance and have control of all Indian 
affairs. The plan was rejected by the 
Crown because it gave too much power to 
the Colonies. 

Albany Regency. — A combination of poli- 
ticians of the Democratic party. Promi- 
nent among these were Martin Van Buren, 
William L. Marcy, John A. Dlx, and Silas 
Wright. This combination was, it was 
charged, organized to manage and control 
that party in New York State from about 
1820 to 1855. Their organization was quite 
thorough and complete, and its success was 
mainly due to this fact. A majority of 
those in the combination resided in Albany 
or operated from that city. The name 
arose from this circumstance. 

Albemarle, Tbe. — A Confederate iron-clad 
ram built on the Roanoke River, below 
Weldon, N. 0., in 1803. She was destroyed 
with a torpedo by Lieut. W. B. Cushing 
on the night of Oct. 27, 1804 (3457). Be- 
fore her destruction she did much damage 
to vessels of the United States. In 1807, 
she was raised, towed to Norfolk, and sold. 

Albemarle, Tbe: 

Destruction of, 3457. 

Referred to, 6306. 

Engagement of, with tbe Sassacus 
referred to, 3411. 

Albion, Tbe, seizure of, referred to, 
2636. 

Aldrlcb-Vreeland Currency Law. — A 

measure passed by Congress May 30, 1908, 
to render tbe currency of the United States 
more elastic by placing it within the power 
of the national banks to transform all suit- 
able available assets into money In re- 
sponse to any financial emergency. The 
purpose of the law was to prevent panics, 
and was the direct result of the financial 
stringency of 1907. The law provided 
that the Comptroller of tbe Currency, who 


has governmental supervision over the na- 
tional banks, shall cause to be printed and 
kept on hand at all times a special issue of 
cui-rency amounting to 50 per cent, of the 
combined capital stock of all the national 
banks. To secure a portion of this emer 
gency bank note issue a bank must be a 
member of a currency association formed 
by at least ten banks having a combined 
capital of not less than $5,000,000. State, 
county or municipal bonds, commercial pa- 
per or other valuable and readily convert- 
ible assets may be- used as- security, pro- 
rided it first secures the approval of the 
association and the government. If the 
securities are acceptable the currency is 
immediately forwarded to the bank. It was 
superseded by the Glass-Owen currency law 
of 1913 (g. a.). 

Aleutian Islands. — A chain of about 150 
islands extending from the western ex- 
tremity of Alaska near the continent of 
Asia. The area is about 6,000 square 
miles. The inhabitants, a half-civilized 
and declining race, about 2,000 in num- 
ber, are variously regarded as of Asiatic 
or American origin. Their trade is chiefly 
in fish and furs. The islands belong to the 
United States by reason of the acquisition 
of Alaska. They were discovered by the 
Russians about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Alert, The, convention, between Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica signed on, 6325. 
(See also Greely, A. W.) 

Alexander Archipelago Forest Reserve, 
proclaimed, 6697. 

Alexandria, Va.: 

Act incorporating ehurcli in, vetoed, 
474. 

Blockade of port of, removed by* 
proclamation, 3371. 

British, retreat from, 582. 

Property in, destroyed by British 
forces, 530, 532, 

Alexandria County, D. C.: 

Court-house in, unsafe and new one 
recommended, 1621. 

Jail erected in, 930. 

Retrocession of, to Virginia by proc- 
lamation, 2320. 

Alfalfa. — A leguminous fodder plant, na- 
tive to the vallc 5 "s of Central Asia. It 
has been cultivated in Europe for more 
than 2,000 years, and was introduced into 
Mexico and bouth America at the time of 
the Spanish conquest. In 1854 it was 
brought from Chile to California, whence 
it spread rapidly over the Pacific and 
Rocky Mountain states, where it is now 
more extensively grown than any other 
forage crop. The word alfalfa is derived 
from the Arabian and comes to ns through 
the Spanish language. It is interpreted to 
moan “the best feed."’ It is also known 
as lucoruo. The plant is an upright 
branching perennial, one to three feet high, 
wiih triple paiMcd leaves and irregular pur- 
ple llowors, which grow in loose clusters 
like pea llowors. On loose, permeable soils 
the roots frequently descend to ten or 
twelve feet. It grows best on rich, sandy, 
well-drained loams of a calcareous nature, 
and does not succeed on damp soil or tena- 
cious clay. Two years are required thor- 
oughly to establish a field, but when once 
established the plant endures many years. 
The crop Is cut when the plants are com- 
ing Into bloom, and again from two to six 
times, according to the length of the sea- 
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Alfalfa — Coniimed, 

son. The ordinary annual yield varies 
from three to eight tons of dry hay per 
acre. Green or cured hay is relished by 
all farm animals, and is used both for 
fattening and milk production. 

Statistics of production gathered by the 
Census Bureau show that in 1909 there 
were 4,702,20:^ acres devoted to alfalfa in 
the United States, from which 11,849,998 
tons of hay was cut and 259,586 bushels 
of seed gathered. 

Algeciras Convention.— At a conference 
of the Powers at Algeciras, Spain, Jan. 16 
to April 7, 1906, Prance and Spain were 
commissioned to maintain order on the Mo- 
roccan coast. The town lies on the west 
side of the Bay of Gibraltar, seven miles 
from Europa Point. The convention was 
called in response to many complaints by 
Europeans and Americans that treaty rights 
were not respected by the Moors, and that 
life and property of foreigners were unsafe 
in Morocco. It was participated in by Unit- 
ed States, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Spain. France, Great Britain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia and 
Sweden. The treaty was published Jan. 22, 
1907. (See Treaties.) Before the end of 
the year French troops were landed at Ujda 
and Casablanca. Jan. 11, 1908, the relig- 
ous authorities of Morocco deposed Abdel 
Aziz and proclaimed his brother Miilai Hafid 
Sultan. His embassy to Berlin was refused 
recognition without consent of the Powers. 
(See Morocco.) 

Algeciras Convention, ratification urged, 

7062. 

Algeria. — A French possession on the 
north coast of Africa, about 343,500 miles 
In area and containing a population of 
about 5,600,000. This Includes the acqui- 
sition since 1901 of some 250,000 square 
miles of territory on the south. The chief 
native people are Berbers and Arabs. Its 
capital and principal city is Algiers. It 
comprises the ancient country of Numidia 
and a portion of Mauritania. For many 
centuries It harbored a band of corsairS, 
who haunted the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean as far 
as the North Sea, preying upon the com- 
merce of all nations which refused to pay 
them tribute. To pay this tribute was 
deemed wiser by many European powers 
than to wage war against them. Follow- 
ing the examples of other nations, the 
United States signed a treaty in 1795, 
agreeing to pay the Dey 31,000,000 for the 
ransom of American captives and promis- 
ing an annual tribute (see pages 115, 174). 

Algeria made war against the United 
States In 1815. Commodore Decatur, with 
ten vessels, sailed against the Dey and met 
with such success that he was enabled to 
exact indemnity from the Dey himself, and 
also a treaty renouncing all claim to trib- 
ute, presents, or ransoms, and a promise 
not to reduce prisoners of war to slavery 
(see page 547), France ha, since reduced 
Algeria to the dominion of her Govern- 
ment, organizing it as a colonial possession 
In 1834, of which it Is now the most im- 
portant. The chief resource of the coun- 
try Is agriculture. Since 1870 there have 
been a number of extended revolts : and in 
recent years the country has suffered from 
serious anti-Jewlsh agitations. (See also 
Africa.) 

Algeria: 

Consuls of United States in| 169| SSO, 
506. 

Banished^ 503. 


Change in pay of, 1318. 

Powers of, should be increased, 238. 
Salary of, should be increased, 238. 
Unjustifiable proceedings toward, 
by Dey of, 441. 

Declaration of war against, recom- 
mended, 539. 

Hostile attitude of toward United 
States, 42, 539, 560. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 80, 90, 115, 140, 169, 192, 197, 
199 539. 

Deferred to, 144, 145, 202. 

Treaty of peace with, 554, 679. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 115, 174, 178, '184, 197, 
554, 679. 

Annulled by Algeria, with alterna- 
tive of war or renewal of former 
treaty, 560. 

Tribute to be paid by United States 
to, 115, 174. 

Payment of, 325. 

Vessels sold to, 237. 

War with United States. (See Alger- 
ine War.) 

Algerine War. — The countries on the Med- 
iterranean coast of Africa, from Egypt to 
the Atlantic, namely, Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis and Tripoli (which are known col- 
lectively as the Barbary Powers) had been 
in the habit of preying on the commerce 
of nations that refused to pay a tribute to 
them. Shortly after the Revolution the 
operations of these pirates were directed 
against our commerce, to protect which 
treaties purchasing Immunity by the pay- 
ment of yearly tribute were negotiated 
with the Burbary States — in 1786-1787 
with Morocco, in 1795 with Algiers, in 
1796 with Tripoli, and In 1799 with Tunis. 

In 1812 Algiers declared war against the 
United States. As soon as the war then 
commencing against England had been 
brought to an end, our government turned 
Its attention to Algiers. The Algerian 
war was short and d(‘cisive. In the spring 
of 1815 Commodore Decatur was sent with 
nine or ten vessels to chastise the pirates. 
In June he captured the largest of their 
frigates, and soon after took another vessel. 
He then dictated a treaty to the Dey of 
Algiers, which was signed Juno 30, 1815, 
relinquishing all claims to tribute In the 
future. 

Algerine War (see also Algeria) : 

Declaration of war by Congress rec- 
ommended, 539, 

Dey of Algiers begins war against 
United States, 428- 

Info rmation of amicable settlement, 
428. 

Termination of, 547. 

Threatened by Algiers, 560. 

Treaty of peace concluded, 654, 679, 
Algonauin Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Alien and Sedition Laws.— Two impor- 
tant acts of Congress passed by the Federal- 
ists in 1798. Their Importance consists not 
so much in their essential character and the 
fact that they largely caused the downfall 
of the Federalist party as In their position 
tn American history as a landmark beyond 
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Alien and Sedition Laws— Oonttnwed. 
which it is unsafe for the law-making pow- 
er to go. During the French Revolution 
American feeling was high and bitter. Many- 
public speakers and writers openly advo- 
cated intervention by the United States in 
favor of the one side or the other, de- 
nounced the neutral attitude of the Gov- 
ernment as cowardly and ungrateful, and 
heaped invectives upon the Administration. 
The fact that many of the newspapers in* 
which the Government was so bitterly as- 
sailed were in the hands of foreigners, 
had much to do with the passage of the 
alien act. This law authorized the Presi- 
dent to order out of this country all such 
aliens as he might judge to be dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the TJuited 
States or engaged in plotting against them. 
The sedition act provided heavy fines and 
imprisonment for any person who should 
conspire to oppose the United States Gov- 
ernment or laws, or who should print or 
publish any false scandalous or malicious 
writings against the Government, Congress, 
or the President intended to bring disre- 
pute or hatred upon them or to stir up 
sedition. These laws were regarded by the 
Republican party of that day as uncon- 
stitntioual and were denounced by the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions as subversive 
of the liberty of speech and the press. 
They expired in 1800 and 1801 respective- 
ly. (See also Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
lutions.) 

Alien Contract Law, amendment of, 

recommended, 6348, 6455. 

Alien Laborers discussed, 6065. 

Aliens. (See Naturalization.) 

Aliens in United States (see also Nat- 
uralized Citizens): 

Abduction of foreigners claiming pro- 
tection of United States should be 
made a crime, 2550. 

Allegiance of, to Government dis- 
cussed and orders regarding, 3318. 

Claims of, court to try, recommended, 
4191, 4243, 4297, 4360. 

Liability of, to perform military duty — 
Discussed, 3381. 

Proclaimed, 3369. 

Number of, employed in Executive 
Departments, report on, transmit- 
ted, 6102. 

Offenses against treaty rights of, 
should be cognizable in Pederal 
courts, 5618. 

AUatoona (Oa.), Battle of,— In the hope 

of drawing Gen. Sherman’s army out of 
Georgia, the Coufedcrates, 30,000 strong, 
under Gon. Hood, lliroalenod his railroad 
communications with Nashville. Oct. 5, 
1864, a division of Hood’s Infantry appeared 
before AUatoona Ihiss, where were stored 
about 1*500,000 rations. The post was 
held by Col. Tourtelotte, who was re-en- 
forced by Oen. Corses thus increnslng the 
Union fore© to 1,944 men. The attack was 
made on the 6th. The conflict lasted from 
8:30 A. M. until night, when the Confed- 
erates withdrew, leaving 2.31 dead and 411 
prisoners. Corse lost 707 men and was 
himself wounded. Hood crossed the Coosa 
Oct. 10, and Sherman’s army followed him 
to Gaylesvllle by way of Rome, and then 
returned to Atlanta. 

Alleglance.—Accordlng to Blackstone, al- 
legiance la 'Teas the tie which binds the 


subject to the sovereign In return for that 
protection which the sovereign affords the 
subject.” Natural or implied allegiance is 
that obligation which one owes to the na- 
tion of which he is a natural-born citizen 
or subject so long as he remains such, and 
it does not arise from any express promise. 
Express allegiance is that obligation which 
arises from an expressed oath or promise. 
Local allegiance is that obedience and tem- 
porary aid due by an alien to the State or 
community in which he resides. Local al- 
legiance is temporary and expires with 
residence. 

Allegiance, Oath of, army officers di- 
rected to subscribe anew, 3219. 
Allentown, Pa., act for erection of pub- 
lic building at, vetoed, 5243. 

Allianca, The, firing upon, by Spanish 
vessel disavowed by Spain, discussed, 
6068. 

Allotment of Lands. (See Lands, In- 
dian.) 

Almirante Ociuendo, The, mentioned, 
6317. 

Alsop Case.— The Alsop case, which was 
settled by King George V of England, as 
arbitrator, was a dispute with the Republic 
of Chile of forty years’ standing. It grew 
out of a debt Incurred by a Brazilian to 
the firm of Alsop & Co., of Valparaiso, 
a chartered Chilean concern with American 
members. In settlement of the debt the 
Brazilian made over to the Chilean firm 
certain claims from Bolivia lying in terri- 
tory which was afterward, as a result 
of the war of 1879, ceded to Chile. In 
1909 Secretary Knox demanded the refer- 
ence of the claim to The Hague, but Chile 
objected to this unless her government was 
allowed to use the argument that Alsop & 
Co. had been expressly excluded from the 
rights of American nationals by the Chllean- 
American Claims Tribunal In 1900, the 
American Government having Insisted on 
this exclusion. Then Secretary Knox is- 
sued an ultimatum demanding reference 
of the ease to The Hague or payment of a 
million dollars to the United States. Final- 
ly an alternative was offered of reference 
of the claim to King Edward as arbitrator, 
and Chile was Induced to accept this, Dec. 
1, 1909. King Edward died, and his son 
and successor on July 10, 1910, rendered 
his award In the Alsop claim. It assigned 
£187,000 to the Alsop firm In full settle- 
ment, and Chile paid this amount through 
the United States Government Nov. 18, 
1010. The original, amount of the claim 
was £600,000 with Interest. The award 
was received with satisfaction in the United 
States. 

Alta Vela Island (Santo Domingo), 
claim of citizens of United States to 
guano on, 3827. 

Altamaha River, canal from Tennessee 
River to, referred to, 1027. 

Amazon River. (See also Brazil. TUysi- 
cal FeatvrcsJ) 

Explorations of, by officers of Navy, 
2712, 2724, 2762, 4449. 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
4201. 

Free navigation of, desired, 2744. 
Attempts to secure, unsuccessful, 
2813. 

Opened to commerce, 3776. 
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AmTbassador.—TMs term was long errone- 
ously used in reference to our envoys to 
foreign countries. The United States did 
not appoint diplomatic representatives of 
higher rank than envoy or minister until 
the year 1893, when by act of March 3 of 
that year the higher grade was established. 
Thomas P. Bayard was raised to the rank 
of ambassador to Great Britain, being the 
first to hold that rank. are 

now duly accredited to Argentina, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Mexico, Japan, Turkey, Brazil, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary (5874, 6335) and receive sal- 
aries of $17,500 per annum. In ancient 
times ambassadors were appointed on spe- 
cial occasions. Mediaeval republics, like 
Venice, both received and sent ambassadors. 

Ambassadors (see also Ministers): 

Elevation of missions of — 

Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany to grade of, and like 
action of United States, 5874. 
Bussia to grade of, and like action 
of United States, 6335. 

Announced, 5874. 

Official residences for, recommended, 
6072, 6155. 

Amelia Island. — A small island olf the 
northeast coast of Florida, between the St. 
Mary’s and Nassau rivers. During Spain’s 
nominal occupation of Florida it became 
the rendezvous of pirates, smugglers, fu- 
gitive slaves and other outlaws. These not 
only preyed upon the commerce of friendly 
nations, but extended their oporntions in- 
land, robbing and murdering American set- 
tlors in .Georgia and Florida, (reneral 
Matthews with a small force, in March, 
1812, took possession of the country under 
a misinterpretation of his orders to protect 
American property in Fast Florida, and 
President Monroe promptly disavowed the 
act as unfriendly to Spain, with which 
country negotiations were at the time un- 
der way for cession. It was later occu- 
pied by a band of adventurers organized 
by General Mc(lrogor in I’hiladelphin. 
These set up an independent government 
and claimed recognition by the United 
States and other powers. Tln‘y eiitiTod 
upon a career of privateering and smug- 
gling, and were finally suppress(Ml by the 
united Stat(‘s forees. The island came into 
possession of the United Stat<*s with the 
cession of Florida. The island and its in- 
habitants were a source of se'rious annoy- 
ance to Monroe, and formed the subject of 
several communications to Congress. 

Amelia Island.-— A coast island, IST, E. 
of Florida, botwcon St. Mary 's and 
Nassau rivers. 

Colonial governments not responsible 
for unlawful conduct of persons in, 
601. 

Governor Mitcbell ordered to restore, 
to the Spanish, 493. 

Possession of — 

Inquired into, 620. 

Taken by Gon. Matthews, 492. 

Unlawful expeditions to, discussed, 
582, 590, , 592, 601, 609, 620. 
Amendments. — One of the chief defects of 
the original Articles of Confederation was 
that they could only be amended by the 
unanimous consent of the thirteen States. 
Three needful changes having failed of 
ratification, a convention was called In 1787 


to consider amendments. The result of the 
deliberations of this convention is the pres- 
ent Constitution, which provides for 
amendments in the following words : “The 
Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall pro- 
pose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call 
a convention for proposing amendments, 
which in either case shall be valid, to all 
intents and purposes, as part of this Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress; provided,” 
etc, (Art. V. 25.) 

Many amendments to the Constitution 
have been proposed, but only seventeen 
have been ratified. They relate to (1) 
freedom of speech, the press, and religion ; 
(2) right to establish State militia; (3) 
quartering of troops in private houses ; <4) 
security against unreasonable search and 
seizure; (5) capital crime; (6) criminal 
prosecutions; (7) trial by jury under com- 
mon law ; (8) forbidding excessive bail or 
fines and cruel and unusual punishment ; 
(9) relation of constitutional to natural 
rights; (10) powers reserved to the States; 
(11) suits of non-residents against States 
In Federal courts; (12) election of Presi- 
dent and Viee-rresident ; (13) slavery; (14 
and 15) abridgment of the franchise, etc., 
by Slates; (I'O) taxes on incomes; (17) 
election of senator by direct vote. 

The first ton of these amendments were 
submitted to the several State legislatures 
by a resolution of Congress which passed on 
Sept. 25, 1789, at the first session of the 
First Congress, and were ratified by a suf- 
ficient number of States on or before Dec. 
15, 1791. The eloveiilh amendment was de- 
clared adopt (Ml Jan. 8, 1798 ; the twelfth 
2.5, 18(M ; the thirteenth Dec. 18, 
1865; the fourU'cnth July 28, 18C8; the fif- 
1(Hm1h March 30, 1870; the sixteenth. I^ob. 
25, 1013; the sevculcM'nth, May 31, 1913. 
Amendment, Constitutional: 

Proposed by Johnson, 3840, 3889. 
By Taft, 7390, 7391. 

America. — The entire Western Continent 
or grand division of the world, Including 
North, Central, and South America and the 
adjacent islands. It was named in honor 
of Amerigo V(‘spn(M‘i, an early explorer, 
wlio.se accounts of the country received 
wid(‘ publicity. It was visited by Norse 
navigators as early as about 1000 A. D., 
and there are mvths of Chinese and Irish 
dis(‘overles, but It was not until after its 
dis<‘ov<uT by Columbus In 1492 that It be- 
came generally known to Europeans. In a 
treatise on the new country published in 
1507. enlled CosmographlaB Introductio, by 
Waldseemfiller, a teneher of geography In 
the college of 8t. Die In the Vosges, the 
name of American was proposed. (See 
North America and South America.) 
America, Four Hundredtli Anniversary 
of Discovery of: 

Celebration of. (See Madrid, Spain; 

World Columbian Exposition.) 
Observance of, enjoined by proclama- 
tion, 5724. 

American Continentals.— Uniformed pa- 
triotic corps composed of descendants of 
ofilcers and soldiers of the War of the 
Revolution. The staff headquarters and 
offices of the Adjutant are Drexel Building, 
Wall and Broa.d Streets, New York. 
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American Cross of Honor.—This life-sav- 
ing order was organized A. D. 1898, and is 
composed of persons upon whom the United 
States Government has conferred the life- 
saving medal of honor. May 1, 1906, Con- 
gress incorporated the order, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected : Thomas H. 
Herndon, President ; John J. Delaney, Vice- 
President ; Harry A. George, Secretary, and 
Richard Stockton, Treasurer. All persons 
who have received the life-saving medal of 
honor under any act of Congress are eli- 
gible to membership in the order. No mem- 
bership fees or annual dues are collected 
from any member of this order, only vol- 
untary contributions being received to as- 
sist in paying the current expenses. 

The cross of the order will be conferred 
annually upon the person who has rendered 
the most heroic service in saving life and 
who, also, has received the medal of honor 
of the United States Government. 

American Flag Association.— Organized 
Peb. 17, 1898, its motto being, “One Flag, 
One Country. God over all.” Its object 
Is to secure National and State legislation, 
for the protection of the flag from degrad- 
ing and desecrating uses, and to secure a 
general observance of June 14 as “Flag 
Day,” because on that day in 1777 Congress 
adopted the United States flag. The Asso- 
ciation is composed of individual members 
and also the members of the Flag Com- 
mittees of patriotic societies for the purpose 
of fostering public sentiment in favor of 
honoring the flag of our country and pre- 
serving it from desecration. 

American Legion. — An organization 
formed in 1915 to enroll the names of 
citizens of the United States qualified 
either by previous military or technical 
experience who express their willingness 
to respond In case the government should 
at any time need their services. The mem- 
bership consists of men of experience In 
the army, navy or marine corps or in the 
National Guard or naval militia of any 
state ; men especially trained in any of 
the numerous vocations drawn upon to 
meet the conditions of modern warfare, 
such as aviation, navigation, operation of 
motor cars or cycles, and trades in which 
technical and skilled manual labor Is em- 
ployed also those trained in surgery, medi- 
cine and nursing. The form of application 
carries about seventy such vocations. The 
duos are 25 cents per year, and members 
are entitled to wear a button consisting 
of a blue star in a white field surrounded 
by a red circle. 

American Party.— From the beginning of 
the government, movements against aliens 
have been common. In New York City, a 
center of foreign population, this subject 
had. from time to time, been agitated, and 
after a period of success in 1844, it had 
again sunk out of view. About 1852, when 
the Whig Party was breaking asunder, a 
secret, oath-bound organization, said to have 
been called “The Sons of ’76,” or “The Or- 
der of the Star-Spangled Banner,” was 
formed. Those of its members that had 
not been admitted to the ‘higher degrees 
were kept in ignorance of the aims and 
name of the organization, and their constant 
answer of “I don’t know” to questions re- 
garding the society gave them the title of 
^Know-Nothings,” All meetings oC the par- 
ty were secret. It carefully avoided the 
subject of slavery, and attempted to draw 
the voters that were tired of agitation on 
that subject by confining itself to vigorous 


opposition to Catholics and aliens. Its prin- 
ciple was “Americans must rule America.” 

The first national convention of the party 
met in February, 1856. It favored more 
stringent naturalization laws ; opposed for- 
eign immigration suffrage and office-holding 
by foreign-born citizens ; opposed the with- 
drawal of the Bible from the public schools. 
Millard Fillmore, of New York, was nomi- 
nated for President and Andrew Jackson 
Donelson for Vice-President. These nomi- 
nations were endorsed by a Whig conven- 
tion in September. Fillmore carried but 
one state, Maryland, while his total popu- 
lar vote was about 850,000. 

In 1860 Presidential candidates were 
again nominated, but under another name. 
(jis^ee Constitutional Union Party.) After 
Fillmore’s defeat, the party in 1857 carried 
the State elections in Rhode Island and 
Maryland, and in 1859 it was still represent- 
ed by a few members in Congress. {See 
A.nti~Masonic Party.) 

The second party of this name was found- 
ed on opposition to secret societies, unlike 
the first, which had itself been such a so- 
ciety. The name was adopted by the mem- 
bers of the National Christian Association 
when that body began in politics. Its plat- 
form demanded prohibition of the sale of 
liquor, recognition of the Sabbath, the with- 
drawal of the charters of secret societies 
and legislative prohibition of their oaths, ar- 
bitration of international disputes, the in- 
troduction of the Bible into schqols, the 
restriction of land monopolies, resumption 
of specie payments, justice to the Indians 
and a direct popular vote for President and 
Vice-President. James B. Walker, of Illi- 
nois, was nominated for President and 
D. Kirkpatrick for Vice-President. In 1880 
nominations were again made ; in 1884 the 
nominee, S. C. Pomeroy, withdrew in favor 
of St. John, the Prohibition candidate, on 
his assurance that he “stood on every plank 
of the American platform.” 

A third American party was organized by 
a convention held in Philadelphia, Sept. 
16-17, 1887. Its platform declares the 
“present system of immigration and natu- 
ralization "Of foreigners detrimental to the 
welfare of the United States ,* demands 
amendment of the naturalization laws so 
as to make fourteen years’ residence a 
prerequisite to citizenship ; excludes from 
citizenship all anarchists, socialists, and 
other dangerous characters ; condemns alien 
proprietorship in land ; grants of land to- 
corporations ; reasserts American principles 
of absolute freedom of religious worship 
and belief and the permanent separation 
of Church and State and declares In favor 
of the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 

American Merchant Marine, need for, 
7674 . * 

American National Bed Cross. (See 

Bed Cross, American National.) 

American Peace Society. — National Head- 
quarters, Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C. Organized in New York City, May 
8, 1828, and formed by the merging of 
many State and local societies, the oldest 
of which, the New York, dated hack to 
1816. Located in Boston from 1837 to 
1911. Moved headquarters to Washington, 
B. C., May 1, 1911. 

American Protective Association.— While 
disclaiming to be a political party, this 
association, popularly known as the A. P. 
A., has Influenced results In many localities. 
Its principles, as set forth In a platform 
adopted at Des Moines, Iowa, In 1894, are 
(1) protection of our nonsectarian free 
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American Protective Assn. — Gont^d, 
public-school system; (2) no public funds 
or property to be used for sectarian pur- 
poses; (3) preserving and maintaining the 
Constitution and Government of the United 
States; (4) restriction of immigration, and 
(5) extension of time required for natural- 
ization. The association was organized in 
1887, and soon had well-attended councils 
in nearly every State of the Union. 
American RepuMics, Bureau of the In- 
ternational Union of. (See also Pan- 
American Union, International Amer- 
ican Conference.) 

American Republics, Bureau of: 
Buildings of, 6824. 

Bulletins of, transmitted, 5678, 5785. 
Discussed, 6338, 6349, 6381, 6436. 
Report of, transmitted, 5647, 5769, 
5907, 6001, 6099, 6183, 6349. 
Collection by governments of debts 
due their citizens, from other coun- 
tries, by force of arms, referred to 
The Hague Tribunal by, 7061. 
Conference at Rio Janeiro, visited by 
Secretary of State Boot, 7058. 
American Seamen. (See Seamen, Amer- 
ican.) 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, memorial of, relating to 
Ericsson transmitted, 5565. 

American System. — In his annual message, 
December, 1848, President Polk discussed 
what Its authors and advocates called the 
“American system” (2504). He insisted 
that this so-called system was founded on 
a departure from the earliest policy of the 
Government ; that It depended on an en- 
largement of the powers of the Federal 
Government by construction and was not 
warranted by a just interpretation of the 
Constitution. One branch of the new sys- 
tem, it was claimed, was the establishment 
of a large national bank. The next branch 
was a high protective tariff, levied not to 
raise the revenue needed, but for protection 
merely ; the next was a comprehensive 
scheme of internal Improvements, and final- 
ly a plan for the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the States. But the term “American sys- 
tem,” as most generally understood, is used 
to denote the policy of protection to home 
Industries by means of nigh duties on Im- 
orts. The term was probably first used 
y® Henry Clay In the debates which pre- 
ceded the enactment of the tariff law of 
1824, when he called his plan of protective 
duties and Internal improvements the 
“American system.” 

American Wood Preserving Co., purchase 
of machinery from, referred to, 4676. 
Americanism, President Roosevelt de- 
fines, 6915. 

Americans in Europe: 

Board of relief established for, 7902. 
Relief, protection and transportation 
home of, 7961. 

Amistad Case.— The case of the United 
States against the Spanish vessel, Imisfad. 
A cargo of kidnapped Africans who had 
been landed near Havana, Cuba, hy a Portu- 
guese slaver, was shortly afterwards placed 


aboard the Spanish vessel Amistad for ship- 
ment to Puerto Principe. On the voyage 
the negroes took possession of the vessel 
and ordered the crew to return to Africa ; 
but the sailors brought her into American 
waters, where, off the coast of Long Island,* 
she was captured by a United States war 
vessel and carried into New London, Conn., 
Aug. 29, 1839. On a libel for salvage the 
Supreme Court of the United States held on 
appeal that the negroes, having been kid- 
napped from a foreign country, were free 
men, and not bound by treaties with Spain. 

Amistad, The: 

Appropriations for claimants in case 
of, recommended, 2401, 2742, 2977, 
3042, 3092. 

Claims arising out of, 2634, 2720. 

Kegroes taken on board, referred to, 
1856. 

Reference to, 2128, 3172. 

Release of, demanded by Spanish 
minister, 1805.‘ 

Ammunition. (See Arms and Ammuni- 
tion.) 

Amnesty. — An act of pardon for political 
offenses. The effect of It is that the crimes 
and offenses against the State specified in 
the act are so obliterated that they can 
never again be charged against the guilty 
parties. When amnesty is proclaimed with- 
out restriction as to persons or localities it 
is called absolute. Numerous instances of 
qualified amnesty are found in ancient and 
modern history. When Thrasybulus over- 
threw the oligarchy at Athens he proclaimed 
an amnesty, excepting thirty tyrants and a 
few of their follow'ers. President Lincoln's 
first amnesty proclamation excepted all olfi- 
cors or agents of the Confederate govern- 
ment, all army officers above the rank of 
colonel, all naval officers above the rank 
of lieutenant, all persons who left the serv- 
ice of the United States to participate In 
the Insurrection, and all those who had re- 
signed from the military or naval service and 
afterwards partlolpatod in rebellion ; also all 
those who had treated colored persons or 
those in charge of them otherwises than as 
prisoners of war (3414). Dec. 25, 1808, 
President Johnson proclaimed absolute am- 
nesty (3906). 

Amnesty (see also Pardons): 

ProclamationofPresidentLiiicoln,3414, 
Discussed, 3390, 3455. 

Persons entitled to benefits of, de- 
fined, 3419. 

Referred to, 3508. 

Proclamation of President Roosevelt, 
6718. 

Proclamations of President Johnson, 
3508, 3745, 3853, 3906. 

Authority for, discussed, 3895. 
Oircular regarding, 3539, 

Persons worth more than $20,000 to 
whom special pardons issued, re- 
ferred to, 3583. 

Referred to, 3659, 3669, 3722, 8779. 

Recommendations of President dxant 
regarding, 4107, 4209. 

AmpMon, H. R. M. S,, protects Amer- 
ican interests, 6809* 

Amphitxite, The, mentioned, 63X8. 
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Amsterdam, Netherlands: 

Accounts of bankers of United States 
in, rendered, 113. 

Loan contracted with, 120. 

Anarchy, legislation for suppressing, 
recommended, 6643, 6644. 

Anatolia College (Marsovan, Turkey), 
partial destruction of by mob, and in- 
demnity paid for, discussed, 5872. 

Ancona, note on sinking of, 8117. 

Andorra. — A neutral, autonomous and semi- 
independent state on the frontier of France 
and Spain in the Eastern Pyrenees. Area 
175 English square miles. Population 6,000. 

Government and People . — The State is di- 
vided into the six communes or parishes of 
Andorra Vicilla, Canillo, Encamp, Massana, 
Orvino and San Julian de Loria, which are 
sub-divided into fifty-two puehlos; and is 
under the joint suzerainty of France and 
the Spanish Bishop of Urge!. The Andor- 
rans are all Roman Catholics. The peo- 
ple are virile and independent, engaged 
mainly in pastoral pursuits and agriculture. 
France has agreed to extend a branch line 
of railway (from Toulouse to Ax), from 
Ax southwards to Andorra Vicilla, and 
Spain to continue the Barcelona-Ripoll line 
to Andorra Vicilla, which would thus be- 
come a station on a Toulouse-Barcelona 
line across the Pyrenees. The central gov- 
ernment is administered by a General Coun- 
cil of twenty-four members (four from 
each commune),, the executive power re- 
siding in the Syndic and Vice-Syndic of the 
Council. The French Republic (through 
the pr^fet of the Eastern Pyrenees) and 
the Bishop of XJrgel receive a tribute of 
900 fr. and 460 fr. respectively. Every 
alternate year two delegates visit the prSfet 
of the Eastern Pyrenees to pay the tribute 
and renew the bond of fidelity. The capital 
is Andorro Vicilla, population 600. 

Animal Industry, Bureau of.— The Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture has charge of the work re- 
lating to live stock. In general It deals 
with the investigation, control and eradica- 
tion of diseases of animals, the inspection 
and quarantine of live stoch, the inspection 
of meat and meat-food products, and with 
animal husbandry and dairying. It investi- 
gates the existence of communicable dis- 
eases In live stock, makes original scientific 
investigations as to the nature, cause and 
prevention of such diseases, and takes meas- 
ures for their repression and eradication. 

The Animal Husbandry Division gathers 
Information and makes studies and experi- 
ments concerning the breeding and feeding 
of farm animals and poultry. The Bio- 
chemlc Division prepares tuberculin and 
malleln and furnishes them free of charge 
to health officers. The Dairy Division 
makes Investigations as to the manufactures 
of butter and cheese, Including European 
varieties of cheese, as well as the sanitary 
handling of milk supplies. The Meat In- 
spection Division Includes the ante-mortem 
and post-mortem Inspection of cattle, sheep, 
swine and goats slaughtered for food. A re- 
port Issued by specialists in 1916 finds that 
“the methods laid down in the regulations 
are sufficient for insuring wholesome meats 
and for the protection of the public health. 
These regulations are honestly and effi- 
ciently carried out." A live stock experiment 
Station is maintained at Bethesda, Md. 


Animal Industry, Bureau of: 

Appropriation for, 5887, 5979. 

Inspector and assistant inspector in, 
recommendation that diplomas and 
examinations be required of appli- 
cants for, 5887. 

Eeport of, 6734, 6857. 

(See also Agriculture, Department of.) 
Animals and Animal Products. (See 
also Agricultural Products.) 

Commission appointed to report on 
unhealthfulness of, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 4793. 

Contagious diseases among animals 
discussed, 4578, 4580, 4771, 5112, 
5383, 5764, 5887. 

Exportation of, discussed, 4578, 5554, 
5763, 5887, 5978. 

Importation of, into United States — 
Discussed, 5887. 

Laws prohibiting, in certain cases 
recommended, 5197. 

Proclamation removing probibition 
on, 6025. 

Preserves for native animals, recom- 
mended, 6911. 

Eestrietions upon importation of, in- 
to foreign countries — 

Austria, 4916. 

Belgium, 5956, 6325. 

Prance, 4693, 4758, 4789, 4916, 
5194 5545. 

Germany, 4758, 4789, 4916, 5957, 
6061, 6330. 

Great Britain, 4519, 5764, 6178. 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 4979. 

Decrees of — 

France regarding, 5517. 

Germany, Prance, Belgium, and 
Denmark regarding, 6100. 

Discussed, 4947, 5554, 5641. 
Eemoved, 5616, 5641, 5763. 

Annals of Congress.— A record of the de- 
bates and proceedings of Congress from 
the commencement of the First Congress, 
March 4, 1789, to the close of the first ses- 
sion of the Eighteenth Congress, May 27, 
1824. The Annals also contain many valu- 
able State papers, public documents, laws, 
and much correspondence. (See Congres- 
sional Globe ; Congressional Record ; Regis- 
ter of Debates.) 

Annapolis, Md.: 

Act for erection of public building 
at, reasons for applying pocket 
veto to, 5071. 

Naval Academy at. (See Naval 
Academy.) 

Annexation. — ^After the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution the Individual states 
ceded to the United States all territory 
west of the lines they established as their 
western boundaries. In the original char- 
ters this territory extended nominally to the 
Pacific Ocean, but really only to the Mis- 
sissippi River, for Louisiana and Florida 
were Spanish possessions. In 1800 Louisi- 
ana was retroceded by Spain to France^ an^ 
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Annexation — Continued. 
was acquired by the United States from 
the latter April SO, 1803, by payment of 
$15,000,000. The territory embraced all 
of the present State of Louisiana lying west 
of the Mississippi River, together with New 
Orleans and the adjacent district east; 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, a portion of 
Idaho and Minnesota, all of the Dakotas, 
most of Kansas, all of Nebraska and Indian 
Territory, part of Tolorado, most of Wyo- 
ming, and the whole of Montana, and con- 
tained 1,171,931 square miles. Feb. 22, 
1819, Florida was ceded to the United States 
by Spain for $5,000,000. Texas, which had 
for nine years existed as an independent 
Republic, was added to the United States 
as a State Dec. 29. 1845. As a result of 
the Mexican War and the payment of $18,- 
250,000 to Mexico and $10,000,000 to Texas, 
territory including what are now California 
and Utah and portions of New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, Wyoming and Colorado was 
added, and later the southern part of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico were by the Gadsden 
Treaty purchased from Mexico. Alaska was 
acquired in 1867 by purchase, the price 
being $7,200,000, and Hawaii in 1808 by 
treaty. By the Treaty of Paris, between 
the United States and Spain at the close of 
the Spanish- American War, Dec. 10, 1898, 
the Philippine Islands; Guam, of the La- 
drone Islands, Puerto Rico, and the Isle 
of Pines were ceded to the United States. 
Tntuila, Tan, Onesinga and Ofu, of the 
Samoan group, were acquired in 1800 by 
treaty with Groat Britain and Germany. 
Wake and other small islands in the Pacific 
wore taken in 1899. The Panama Canal Zone 
(see Panama Canal) was acquired In 1903. 
Annual Addresses of President — 

Adams, John, 240, 261, 279, 295. 

Washington, 57, 73, 95, 117, 130, 154, 
174, 391. 

Wilson, 8286. 

Annual Messages of President — 

Adams, John (addresses), 240, 261, 
279, 295. 

Adams, J. Q., 865, 916, 944, 973. 

Arthur, 4624, 4713, 4757, 4822. 

Buchanan, 2967, 3028, 3083, 3157. 

Cleveland, 4909, 5082, 5165, 5358, 
5866, 5955, 6058, 6146. 

Fillmore, 2613, 2649, 2699. 

Grant, 3981, 4050, 4096, 4138, 4189, 
4238, 4286, 4353. 

Harrison, Bonj., 5467, 5542, 5615, 
5741. 

Hayes, 4410, 4444, 4509, 4553. 

Jackson, 1005, 1063, 1107, 1154, 
1238, 1316', 1366, 1455. 

Jelforson, 314, 330, 345, 357, 370, 393, 
413, 439. 

Johnson, 3551, 3643, 3756, 3870. 

Lincoln, 3245, 3327, 3380, 3444. 

McKinley, 6251, 6307, 6356, 6416. 

Madison, 458, 467, 476, 490, 519, 533, 
547, 558. 

Monroe, 580, 608, 623, 642, 667, 754, 
776, 837. 

Pierce, 2740, 2806, 2860, 2930. 

Polk, 2235, 2321, 2382, 2479. 

Eoosevelt, 6641, 6709, 6784, 6894, 6973, 
7023, 7070, 7198. 

Taft, 7409, 7492, 7644, 7766. 


Taylor, 2547. 

Tyler, 1927, 2047, 2110, 2187. 

Van Buren, 1590, 1700, 1746, 1819. 

Washington (addresses), 57, 73, 95, 
117, 130, 154, 174, 191. 

Wilson (addresses), 7906, 8015, 8102. 
Antarctic Eegions. — Lands discovered 
within Antarctic regions are almost every- 
where inaccessible. Recent explorations 
have determined the character of the polar 
region as an elevated land-mass of conti- 
nental proportions, containing beds of coal 
and other mineral wealth. Antarctic re- 
gions as compared with Arctic are remark- 
able for low temperature While icebergs 
from Arctic Ocean are carried south as far 
as the 40th parallel, bergs and floes from 
Antarctic are -found, even in summer, 10 
or 15 degrees nearer the equator. In the 
warmest part of midsummer the tempera- 
ture is practically at freezing point. The 
entire region is within the snow line. 

Explorations — Cook (1772) reached lat. 
Tl** 10' S. ; Weddell (182.8) lat. 74“ S. ; 
Ross (1841-42) lat. 78“ 10' S. : sighted a 
land with mountain ranges 7,000 to 15.000 
feet high ; traced coast from 72d parallel 
800 miles S. and W. ; named It Victoria 
Land ; on it observed an active volcano, 
Mt. Erebus (18.300 feet). A Belgian ex- 
pedition, De Gerlache commandant (18991, 
reached lat. 71“ 30' 5". Borchgrevink 
(1898-1900) reached lat. 78“ 34'; Scott 
(1902) lat 82“ 17'; Shacklelon (1909) lat 
88“ 23', expedition located S. Magnetic Pole 
at 72“ 25' S. 155“ 16' E. Amundsen dis- 
covered the south pole in 1912. 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, re- 
ferred to, 6737. 

Anti-Federalists. — A political party which 
opposed the adoption and ratification of the 
Constitution. Its fundamental principle was 
opposition to the strengthening of the Na- 
tional Government at the expense of the 
States. George Clinton, George Mason, and 
Patrick Henry were its leaders. Their 
strength was shown in the First and Second 
Congresses. They oppo.sod Hamilton and 
his followers and championed a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution as against 
monarchial federalism They later became 
merged into the Republican party, under the 
leadership of Jefferson. There have been 
many political parties, termed “antis.” As 
their names imply, they have oppoK('d some 
specific measure, organization, or person. 
Though acting as political parth^s, they are 
not suvh in the strict sense of the word, 
for they have no affirmative policy and their 
claims are negative. Organized with spe- 
cific purpose to oppose, they disappear with 
the issue. Prominent among quasi parties 
have been the Anti-Lcoornpton, Anti-Ma- 
sonic. Anti-Monopoly, Anti-Nebraska, and 
Anti-Renters. 

Anti-Masonic Party,— Xn 1826 William 
Morgan and David C. Miller, of Batavia, 
N. Y., announced that they were about to 
publish an expose of Free-masonry. Before 
the book was produced Morgan was arrested 
for debt and confined In the jail at Canan- 
daigua, whence lu* di.snnTX’arcd on the night 
of Sent. 12, 1826. It wins charged, hut never 
shown to he true, rhuf he had been foully 
dealt with by niembfu-s of the Masonic order, 
as all attempts to discover his whereabouts 
were unavailing. The oft-reiterated charges 
aroused a bitter opposition to the order, 
and Thurlow Weed began the publication 
of the Antl-Masonlc flntjuirer at Roehester. 

In 1827 a convention was held by the 
Anti-Masons of Genesee County at Le Roy, 
N. Y„ and a political party organlaicd. It 
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Anti-Masonic Party— Coniinweci. 
was claimed that many of the State officials 
were Masons and regarded their fraternal 
obligations as more binding than their civil 
oaths. The Anti-Masonic feeling grew rap- 
idly. The party cast 33,000 votes in New 
York State in 1828, 70,000 in 1829, and 128,- 
000 in 1830, though many of the latter were 
anti-Jackson men regardless of Masonry. 

In September, 1830, a national conven- 
tion met at Philadelphia, Francis Granger, 
of New York, presiding. In 1831 they nom- 
inated William Wirt for President, but car- 
ried only the State of Vermont. In 1835, 
through a Democratic split, they elected Jo- 
seph Ritner governor or Pennsylvania. Af- 
ter this date the Anti-Masonic party de- 
clined as rapidly as it had arisen, 
Anti-Monopoly Party.— The Anti-Monop- 
oly Organization of the United States met 
at Chicago, May 14, 1884, and nominated 
Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, for 
the Presidency. It adopted a platform de- 
manding economical government, and the en- 
actment and enforcement of equitable laws. 
Including an Interstate Commerce Law (one 
has since been enacted), establishing Labor 
Bureaus, providing Industrial Arbitration, a 
direct vote for Senators, a graduated income 
tax, payment of the national debt as it ma- 
tures, and “fostering care” for agriculture ; 
while it denounced the tariff and the grant 
of land to corporations. Their nominee was 
also selected by the Greenback Labor party, 
the joint ticket being known as the Peo- 
ple’s party. It polled 130,000 votes. 
Anti-Saloon League.— Founded in 1890, 
and is installed in practically every State 
of the Union. The League throughout the 
nation employs 500 persons, who give their 
entire time to the. work of this institution, 
and it has over 100 offices from which were 
distributed during the year 100,000,000 
pages of anti-saloon literature. The annual 
Income is about $400,000. 

Anti-Trust Law. — In 1887 Congress en- 
acted the Interstate Commerce Law, hav- 
ing for its purpose the regulation and con- 
trol of the business of common carriers en- 
gaged In commerce between the States. 
The main object of this law was to pre- 
vent favoritism and unfair discrimination in 
freight rates, which had, It was claimed, 
contributed largely to ihe upbuilding of 
trusts and monopolistic enterprises and 
worked to the disadvantage of smaller com- 
peting concerns. This was amended and 
passed in 1890 as the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. It provides that all contracts, com- 
binations in form of trusts or otherwise, 
or conspiracies in restraint of interstate or 
International commerce are illegal, and that 
all persons participating in such agreement, 
combination or conspiracy are guilty of a 
misdemeanor and subject to a penalty for 
violation of the act. The statute also pro- 
vides that all goods in transportation in 
violation of the act may be seized and 
forfeited by the Government, and that in- 
junction proceedings may be brought by 
the Attorney-General under the act. Al- 
though supplemental acts were passed in 
1903, on the recommendation of the At- 
torney-General, the Sherman law was found 
Ineffectual in the purposes for which It 
was intended, i. e., restraining the growth 
of monopolies or trusts, so-called, and that 
It operated against both reasonable and 
unreasonable restraints of trade, and pro- 
hibited all combinations, both good and bad. 
Further criticism of the law was Invoked 
when the Supreme Court decided that a 
trade union boycott was a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. 


The law creating the Department of 
Commerce and Labor provided for a Bu- 
reau of Corporations, whose duty it should 
he to collect data regarding trusts, which 
might be used in shaping further legisla- 
tion. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court and 
of the United States Circuit Court indicate 
that the government has the power to pre- 
vent combinations among railroads or manu- 
facturing corporations engaged in inter- 
state business, even when such combina- 
tion only tends toward monopoly. (See 
Northern Securities Case.) 

While the law seems effective against 
railroads, it was set at defiance by the 
Addyston Pipe and Steel Company which 
pending the decision of a case brought 
against it by the Attorney-General, sold 
out the six defendant companies to a New 
Jersey corporation and continued the al- 
leged unlawful practices. (See Addyston 
Case.) 

Commissioner Garfield, of the Bureau of 
Corporations, recommended, and President 
Roosevelt has urged upon Congress the 
necessity of a federal incorporation law. 
(6943, 7074.) To compel a corporation do- 
ing business in any State to secure a fed- 
eral franchise to transact business in an- 
other State is of doubtful constitutionality. 

Commissioner H. K. Smith of the Bu- 
reau of Corporations in 1908 said : “Cor- 
porate combination seems to be not only an 
economic necessity but also largely an ac- 
complished fact. It is not the existence 
of industrial power, but rather its misuse, 
that is the real problem.” Senator Bever- 
idge said the most urgent legislation need- 
ed by honest business was a law legalizing 
capitalistic corporations for honest pur- 
oses. President Roosevelt declared It to 
e “profoundly immoral to keep on the 
statute books a law, nominally in the inter- 
est of public morality, that really puts a 
premium upon public immorality by un- 
dertaking to forbid honest men from doing 
what must be done under modern busi- 
ness conditions.” (7075.) 

Following is a complete list of suits 
brought and prosecutions instituted by the 
United States under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law : 

President Harrison's Administration. 
— Seven Cases. 

[William H. H. Miller, Attorney-General, 
March 5, 1889, to March 6, 1893.] 

1, United States v, JelUco Mountain 
Coal Company/. Suit against the members 
of the “Nashville Coal Exchange,” com- 
posed of various coal-mining companies op- 
erating mines in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and of persons and firms dealing in coal in 
Nashville, formed for the purpose of fixing 
prices and regulating the output of coal. 
A preliminary Injunction was denied on 
Oct. 13, 1890. Upon full hearing the court, 
on June 4, 1891, held the combination to 
be in violation of the anti-trust law and 
enjoined the further carrying out of the 
agreement 

2. United States v. Greenhut et at A 
proceeding by indictment against the offi- 
cers of the Distilling and Cattle Feeding 
Co. (Whisky Trust) for an alleged viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law. Indictment 
quashed, as allegations were held not to 
constitute an offense under the statute. 

2a. Xn re Coming. Application for a 
warrant of removal from Ohio to Massachu- 
setts to answer to the indictment found in 
the Gveenhut case. Application denied and 
prisoner discharged. 

2b. In re Terrell. Application for a 
writ of habeas corpus to secure a discharge 
from arrest and detention upon a warrant 
for removal from New York to Massachu- 
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setts to answer to the indictment found in 

the Greenhut case. Petitioner discharged. 

2c. In re Q-reene. I^etiLion for writ of 
habeas corpus to secure release from the 
custody of the marshal, by whom he was 
held awaiting an order for the removal of 
Greene to Massachusetts to answer to the 
indictment In the Greenhut case. Prisoner 
discharged. 

3. VfUted States v. Nelson, Indictment 
of a number of lumber dealers for con- 
spiring together to raise the price of lum- 
ber in violation of the anti-trust law. De- 
murrer to indictment sustained, the court 
holding that an agreement between a num- 
ber of dealers to raise prices, unless they 
controlled nearly the entire commodity, 
could not operate as a restraint of trade un- 
der the act. 

4. United States v. Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association. Bill filed Jan. 6, 
1892, to enjoin the operations of a com- 
bination of railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce, formed for the purpose of main- 
taining “just and reasonable rates,” etc. 
Bill dismissed by Circuit Court ; decree of 
dismissal affirmed by Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, and reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court on March 22, 1897. 

6. United States v. Woricingmen's Amal- 
gamated Council of New Orleans et at. Suit 
to restrain defendants, a combination of 
workmen, from Interfering with interstate 
and foreign commerce, in violation of the 
anti-trust law. The Injunction was granted 
and the law held to apply to combinations 
of laborers as well as capitalists. This de- 
cree was affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

6. United States 'O. Patterson et at 
Cash register case. Indictment of members 
of a combination formed for the purpose 
of controlling the price of cash registers. 
A demurrer was sustained as to certain 
counts of the Indictment and overruled as 
to others and leave granted to file special 
demurrers to the counts which were sus- 
tained. The special demurrers were heard 
on June 1, 1893, and the demurrers over- 
ruled, the court adhering to Its former rul- 
ing. Letter of Attorney-General dated Oct. 
16, 1893, shows case was allowed to lapse 
because of reconciliation of complaining 
witness with defendants. 

7. United States v. F. 0. Knight Com- 
pany (Sugar Trust). Bill in equity to en- 
join the operations of the Sugar Trust, 
charged with a violation of the anti-trust 
law. The bill was dismissed Jan. 30, 1894. 
Appeal was taken to the CJiruit Court of 
Appeals and the decree affirmed. From 
this decision an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where, 
the decree of dismissal was affirmed. 

Pbesident Cleveland’s Second Ad- 
MiNiSTUATiON.-— Right eases. 

[Richard Oiney. Attorney-General, March 
6, 1893, to June 7, 1895; Juflson Harmon, 
Attorney-General, June 8, 1895, to March 5, 
1897.] 

1. United States v. Bugene Y. Debs et at 
Petition filed on July 3, 1894, In the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of In- 
diana. seeking to restrain Interference by 
Amerlean Railway Union and forty-nine In- 
dividual defendants with mails and Inter- 
state commerce carried by ail railroads op- 
erating In Indiana, An injunction was Is- 
sued on July 3, 1894, which was continued 
In force until September 19, 1898, when 
the ease was dismissed at the instance of 
the Government. 

la. United States v. Agler. Information 
charging contempt of court In disobeying 
In injunction restraining Agler and others 
from interfering with Interstate commerce 


and obstructing the mails. Information 
Quashed. It was charged that Agler was 
a member of the American Railway Union, 
the members of which order were on a 
strike and had been enjoined under the anti- 
trust law from interfering -with the carry- 
ing of the mails and from obstructing in- 
terstate commerce. Information quashed. 
This is one of the “Debs” cases. 

2. United States v, ElUott. Suit to re- 
strain Elliott, Debs, and other members 
of the American Railway Union, from car- 
rying out their unlawful conspiracy to in- 
terfei*e with interstate commerce and to 
obstruct the carrying of the mails, in vio- 
lation of the anti-trust law. Preliminary 
injunction granted. A demurrer to this hill 
was overruled. Final decree entered April 
6, 1896, against 295 defendants, and tem- 
porary injunction made permanent. 

3. United States v. Debs et al. Petition 
filed on July 2, 1894, in the Circuit Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois, alleg- 
ing conspiracy to obstruct the mails and 
to interfere with interstate commerce. A 
temporary injunction was issued on July 
2, 1894, for violation of which contempt 
proceedings were instituted. Original peti- 
tion dismissed on July 28, 1899, at the in- 
stance of the Government. 

3a. United States v. Debs et at Pro- 
ceedings in contempt to punish Debs and 
others for disobeying an Injunction restrain- 
ing them from interfering with interstate 
commerce and wdth obstructing the mails, 
by means of a conspiracy, In violation of 
the anti-trust law. Defendants found guilty 
and punished. 

3b. In re Debs, petitioner. Proceed- 
ings instituted July 2, 1894. Application 
for a w'rit of habeas corpus to secure a dis- 
charge from imprisonment for disobeying an 
Injunction of the Circuit Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, restraining 
Dobs and others from conspiring to inter- 
fere with interstate commerce, In violation 
of the anti-trust law. I^etitlon for the writ 
denied. 

4. United States v, Cassidy, Cassidy 
and others were indicted under section 
5440, United States Itevised Statutes, for 
conspiring to commit offenses against the 
United States, which acts consisted in a 
combining and conspiring to restrain trade 
and commerce between the States, in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law, and grew out of 
the Pullman strike in California. The trial 
lasted five months and resulted in a dis- 
agreement of the jury. A nolle prosequi 
entered July 1, 1895. 

5. Moore v. United States, Indictment 
of the members of an association of deal- 
ers in coal at Salt Lake City for entering 
Into a conspiracy to regulate the price of 
coal. Indictment returned Nov. 4, 1895. 
Moore was tried and convicted in the Dis- 
trict Court of Utah upon this Indictment. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the 
judgment of conviction, for the reason that 
upon the admission of Utah as a State it 
was no longer a “Territory” within the 
meaning of the anti-trust act, and the com- 
bination was not in restraint of interstate 
commerce, and the court therefor© had no 
jurisdlcUon of the offense. 

6. United States t?, Joint Traffto Asso- 
ciation. Suit Instituted Jan. 8, 1890. Bill 
in equity to enjoin the alleged violation of 
the anti-trust law by a combination of rail- 
roads. The Circuit Court dismissed the 
bill, and the Court of Appeals affirmed the 
action of the Circuit Court, These Judg- 
ments were reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

7. United States p, Addyston Pipe and 
Steel Company, Suit Instituted Dec, 10, 
1806. Bill In equity to enjoin the opera- 
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tions of the Cast-Iron Pipe Trust, which 
attempted to control the price of cast-iron 
pipe. The bill was dismissed by the Cir- 
cuit Court. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
reversed the decree of the Circuit Court 
and remanded the case, with instructions 
to enter a decree for the Government. On 
appeal to the Supreme Court the action of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals was affirmed. 

8. United States v. Hopkins et al. Suit 
Instituted Dec. 31, 189G. Bill to restrain 
the operations of the “Kansas City Live 
Stock Exchange,” organized to control the 
shipments of live stock. The injunction 
was granted, but on appeal the Supreme 
Court reversed the decree of the Circuit 
Court and remanded the case, with instruc- 
tions to dismiss the bill. 

President McKinlex^s Administration. 
— Three cases. 

[Joseph McKenna, Attorney-General, 
March 5, 1897, to June 25, 1898 ; John W. 
Griggs, Attorney-General, June 25, 1898. 
to March 29, 1901 ; Philander C. Knox, 
Attorney-General, April 5, 1901, to June 30, 
1904.] 

1. Anderson v. United States. Bill in 
equity to restrain the operations of “The 
Traders’ Live Stock Exchange,” of Kansas 
City, an association formed for the purpose 
of buying cattle on the market. This 
suit was instituted June 7, 1897, in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Missouri. Decree of 
temporary injunction was granted and the 
case appealed to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit Prom there 
It was certified to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for instructions upon cer- 
tain questions, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 
Stat., 828). The Supreme Court reversed 
the decree of the Circuit Court and remand- 
ed the case, with directions to dismiss the 
bill, holding that the acts complained of 
were not a violation of the anti-trust law. 

2. United States v. Coal Healers* As- 
sociation. Suit brought Dec. 16, 1897. 
Bill for Injunction to restrain the opera- 
tions of a combination of coal dealers known 
as the “Coal Dealers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia.” A temporary injunction was grant- 
ed from which no appeal was taken and 
final decree ordered May 2, 1899, granting 
relief prayed for. 

3. United States v. Chesapeake and Ohio 
Fuel Company et at. BUI filed May 8, 1899, 
to annul a contract and dissolve a com- 
bination of producers and shippers of coal 
In Ohio and West Virginia, engaged In min- 
ing coal and making coke intended for 
“western shipment,” under agreement to 
sell the same at not loss than a memoran- 
dum price, to be fixed by an executive 
committee appointed by the producers. De- 
fendants enjoined, contract declared void 
and illejgal, and the combination dissolved. 
Affirmed by Circuit Court of Appeals. No 
appeal taken. 

President Roosevelt’s Administration. 
•^Forty-four cases. 

[Philander C. Knox, Attorney-General, 
.^rll 5, 1901, to June 30. 1904 ; William 
Hi Moody. Attorney-General, July 1, 1904, 
to Dec. 16, 1906 ; Charles J. Bonaparte, 
Attorney-General, Dec. 17, 1906, to March 
4, 1909.1 

1, United States v, UTorthem Securities 
Oo.j Great Northern R*y Co., Northern Pa- 
ciflQ R*y Co. et al. This salt was brought 
on March 30, 1902, In the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the District of Minne- 
sota, to enjoin the defendant, the North- 
ern Securities Co., from purchasing, acquir- 
ing, . receiving, holding, voting, or in any 
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manner acting as the owner of any of the 
shares of the capital stock of the two de- 
fendant railway companies, and to restrain 
the defendant railway companies from per- 
mitting the securities company to vote any 
of the stock of said railways, or from ex- 
ercising any control whatsoever over the 
corporate acts of either of said railway 
companies, it being charged that the se- 
curities company was formed for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a majority of the capi- 
tal stock of the two railway companies in 
order that it might in that way effect prac- 
tically a consolidation of the two com- 
panies by controlling rates and restricting 
and destroying competition, in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The Circuit 
Court on April 9, 1903, entered a decree 
In favor of the Government as prayed for in 
the petition, and this decree was, on March 
14, 1904, affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

2. United States u. Swift d Co, et al 
Suit brought on May 10, 1902, In the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Illinois to restrain the 
defendants (commonly known as the Beef 
Trust), who are engaged in the buying of 
live stock and the selling of dressed meats, 
from carrying out an unlawful conspiracy 
entered into between themselves and with 
the various railway companies, to suppress 
competition and to obtain a monopoly In the 
purchase of live stock and In the selling 
of dressed meats. A preliminary restrain- 
ing order was granted on May 20, 1902. 
The defendants having demurred to the 
bill, the court, after hearing, on April 
18, 1903, overruled the demurrers and 
granted a preliminary injunction. The de- 
fendants having failed to answer, the court, 
on May 26, 1903, entered an order making 
the decree final and perpetually enjoining 
the further operations of the trust. The 
defendants, on Aug. 14, 1903, appealed 
from the final decree of the Circuit Court 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where decree was affirmed Jan. 30, 1905. 

3. United States v. The Federal Salt 
Company et al. Suit brought in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of California, on Oct. 15, 
1902, to restrain the defendants (known 
as the Salt Trust) from unlawfully combin- 
ing and conspiring to suppress competi- 
tion In the manufacture and sale of salt in 
the States west of the Rocky Mountains, 
In violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. A temporary restraining order was 
issued on that date, and the cause coming 
on for hearing, the court, on Nov, 10, 1902, 
granted an Injunction pendente Ute, thus. 
In effect, making the restraining order per- 
petual. No appeal was taken from this 
order. 

4. United States v. The Federal Salt 
Company, On Feb. 28, 1903, the grand 
jury for the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of California re- 
turned an Indictment against the Salt Trust 
for having violated the anti-trust law. On 
May 12, 1903, the trust pleaded guilty, and 
the court sentenced it to pay a fine of 
$1,000, which was paid. 

5. United States v. Jacksonville Whole- 
sale Grocers* Association, A proceeding In 
equity, instituted on Sept. 12, 1903, in the 
United States Circuit Court for the South- 
ern District of Florida, for the purpose of 
dissolving a combination of wholesale gro- 
cers operating in violation of the anti-trust 
law, Nov, 1, 1907. dismissed, 

6. United States v. General Paper Co, 
€t al. Doc. 27, 1904, a bill in equity was 
filed in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Minnesota against 
the General Paper Co. and twenty-three 
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other corporations engaged in the mannfac- 
ture and sale of paper, alleging that they 
had entered into combination and conspir- 
acy to restrain trade and commerce in the 
manufacture of news print, manila, fiber, 
and other papers by making the ueneral 
Paper Co. their common sales agent. On 
May 11, 1906, the court ordered judgment in 
favor of the Government, dissolving the 
combination and aHordiug ail relief prayed 
for in the bill. 

7. United States v. Armour <& Go. et a7. 
After the affirmance hy the Supreme Court 
of the decree of the Circuit Court in United 
States V. Swift & Company (above referred 
to) complaints from various quarters were 
made to the department that the combina- 
tion still continued. The department there- 
upon began an exhaustive inquiry before 
the grand jury for the northern district 
of Illinois, which resulted in the return of 
an indictment on July 1, 1905, against Ar- 
mour & Co., J, Ogden Armour, president ; 
Patrick A. Valentino, treasurer ; Arthur 
Neekler, general manager ; Thomas J. Con- 
nors, superintendent, and Samuel A. Mc- 
Robert, assistant treasurer, of Armour & 
Co. ; the Armour Packing (To., and Charles 
W. Armour, president ; Swift & Co., and 
Louis P. Swift, president; Lawrence A. 
Carton, treasurer ; D. Edwin Hartwell, sec- 
retary and Albert H. Veeder and Robert 
C. McManus and Arthur P. Evans, agents 
of Swift & Co. ; the Pairbank Canning Co., 
and Edward Morris, vice-president ; Ira N. 
Morris, secretary of the Pairbank Canning 
Co. ; the Cudahy Packing Co., and Edward 
A. Cudahy, viee-president and general man- 
ager of the Cudahy Packing Co. 

Against this Indictment many preliminary 
objections were urged. All were disposed 
of in favor of the Government, except cer- 
tain special pleas of immunity in bar, based 
upon Information concerning the matters for 
which the defendants were indicted, which 
they had given to the Department of Com- 
merce and I^abor. The court auslalnecl the 
pleas so far as the individual defendants 
were concerned and overruled them with 
respect to the corporations. Dismissed Fob. 
5, 1913. 

8. United States v. MacAndrars <6 
Forles Company et at In June, 1900, the 
grand jury returned an indictment against 
the MacAndrows & Forbes Co., the J. S. 
Young Co., a corporation of Maine, and Karl 
Jungbluth and Howard E. Young, their 
respocUvo pro.sldents, for Illegally combining 
and conspiring to regulate the interstate 
trade and sale in licorice paste, an article 
used in the manufacture or plug and smok- 
ing tobacco, snuff, and cigars. Defendants 
entered pleas of not guilty, with leave to 
withdraw or demur on or before July 0, 
1906. July 9, 1906, demurrers filed by all 
of the defendants. Dee. 4, 1006, demurrers 
overruled. Dec. 10, 1906, trial commenced. 
Jan. 10, 1007, MacAndrews & Forbes Co. 
was found guilty on first and third counts 
of Indictment, the J. S. Young Co. guilty 
on first and third counts ; verdict of ac- 
quittal as to individual defendants. Mac- 
Andrews & Forbes Co, fined $10,000. J. 
S. Young Co. fined $8,000. 

8a. The To'bacco Trust Oases, ( TTale 
V. Henkel; McAlister v. ffenlicl.) These 
cases grew out of an investigation by a 
Federal grand Jury in the Southern District 
of New York of the American Tobacco 
Co. and the MacAndrews & Forbes Co., be- 
lieved to be violating the anti-trust laws, 
the matter having been brought to the at- 
tention of the grand Jury by the officers of 
the Department of Justice^ spe<*ial counsel 
having been appointed for the purpose of 
Investigation and prosecution. Subpoenas 


duces tecum were served upon the officers 
of the companies directing them to pro- 
■duce papers and other documentary evi- 
dence belonging to the corporations. They 
refused to obey tbe subpoena to answer 
questions propounded to them. The Cir- 
cuit Court adjudged them in contempt and 
committed them until they should produce 
the books and answer the questions. They 
applied to another judge of the same court 
for writs of habeas corpus, which, upon 
hearing, were discharged. Upon appeal the 
Supreme Court affirmed the orders denying 
the writs. 

9. United States v. Metropolitan Meat 
Company et al. Bill filed in equity in 
October, 1905, in the United States Circuit 
Court for Hawaii, to restrain the operation 
of alleged unlawful combinations in re- 
straint of the trade in beef and beef prod- 
ucts. Demurrer to bill overruled Oct. 2, 
1906. 

10. United States v. Nome Retail Gro- 
cers^ Association. Nov. 4, 1905, the de- 
partment directed the United States attor- 
ney for the Second Division of Alaska to 
file a bill in equity against the Nome Retail 
Grocers’ Association, alleging a combina- 
tion to fix prices and to suppress compe- 
tition. Suit was promptly instituted, 
whereupon the defendants agreed to the 
entry of a decree granting all the relief 
prayed for in the petition. A decree dis- 
solving the combination was entered accord- 
ingly. 

11. United States n. Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis et at I’etition 
filed in Circuit Court of United States for 
the Eastern District of Missouri on Dec. 1, 
1905, to enjoin the defendant railroads from 
continuing an unlawful combination en- 
tered into between them to operate Eads 
Bridge and Merchants Bridge as a common 
agency of Interstate commerce. Upon dis- 
agreement of Circuit Judges case was car- 
ried to the Supreme Court and was re- 
maiulod by that court for further pro- 
ceedings. The petition was then dismissed 
by the Circuit Court, and an appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court, where, on 
April 22, 1912, the decree of the Circuit 
Court w'as reversed, and the case remand- 
ed with directions to enter a decree in cqji' 
formity with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court. A controversy having arisen as to 
whether the district judge or the three 
circuit judges had jurisdiction a writ of 
prohibition was filed against the district 
Judge, which was sustained by the Su- 

reme Court. The form of final decree to 

0 entered is now under consideration by 
the circuit judges, the respective parties 
having submitted their views on December 
6, 1013. 

12. United States v. Allen d Robinson 
et at Bill filed in October In United Slates 
Circuit Court for the District of Hawaii, 
alleging unlawful combination to control 
the trade in lumber In that Territory. 
Answers filed Jan. 2, 1006. Decision ad- 
verse to Government and petition ordered 
dismissed March 30, 1911. 

13. United States %). Otis Blemtor Co, 
et at Bill filed March 7, 1006, In the 
United States Circuit Court for the North- 
ern District of California against the Otis 
Elevator Co. and a number of other corpo- 
rations and Individuals, In which it was 
alleged that they were maintaining a com- 
bination In restraint of trade In the matter 
of the manufacture and sale of elevators. 
June 1, 1906, a decree was entered by con- 
sent dissolving the combination and grant- 
ing the relief prayed. 

14. United States v, F. A, AmSdm 
Lumber Company et a%. Indictment re- 
turned In the District Court, of Oklahoma 
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May 4, 1906, for violation of the Sherman 
Act in restricting competition and main- 
taining prices in the sale of lumber. May 
13, 1907, change of venue granted to Grant 
County. Sept. 25, 1007, pleas of guilty and 
fines imposed aggregating $2,000, which 
were paid. 

15. United States v. National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists et al. Bill in 
equity filed May 9, 1906, in the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of 
Indiana against the National Association 
of Retail Druggists, alleging a combination 
In restraint of interstate trade in tne sale 
of drugs and proprietary medicines. May 
9, 1907, final decree entered by agreement, 
giving the Government all the relief prayed 
for in the petition. 

16. United States v. Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company et al. May 25, 1906, 
the Federal grand jury for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Tennessee, upon information fur- 
nished by the Department of Justice, re- 
turned an indictment against thirty-one 
corporations and twenty-five individuals en- 
gaged in the fertilizer business in the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee, charging them 
with engaging in a conspiracy in violation 
of the Federal anti-trust act and with 
conspiring to commit an offense against 
the United States, viz., the aforesaid con- 
spiracy, in violation of section 5440 of the 
Revised Statutes. The fertilizer manufac- 
turers combined to fix the price of fertil- 
izers In the territory mentioned and to 
apportion the trade among themselves ac- 
cording to an agreed percentage. July 11, 

1906, all the defendants appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from 
an order of the Circuit Court of the East- 
ern District of Virginia denying the right 
of habeas corpus and remanding them to 
the custody of the marshal for removal 
to the Middle District of Teunessee for 
trial. The case before the Supreme Court 
was argued on Dec, 3, 1906, and on March 
4, 1007, the judgment of the Circuit Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia was 
reversed and the case remanded to that 
court for further proceedings in accordance 
with the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
April 17, 1008, various motions, pleas in 
abatement, and demurrers filed. July 3, 
1908, certain motions and demurrers over- 
ruled, plea in abatement allowed, and in- 
dictment quashed. 

17. United States v. American Tee Com- 
pany et al. July 12, 1900, indictment re- 
turned In the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, charging an unlawful 
agreement to control prices and restrict 
competition in the sale of ice. No further 
action taken. 

18. United States v. Chandler Tee and 
Cold Storage Plant et at Sept. 19, 1906, 
Indictment returned In the District Court 
for the territory of Oklahoma against the 
Chandler Ice and Cold Storage Plant and 
others, charging a combination to appor- 
tion territoi^ In the matter of the sale of 
ice. May 5, 1907, demurrer filed by de- 
fendant Groves and overruled. May 20, 

1907, demurrer filed by Chandler Ice and 
Cold Storage Plant. Dismissed. 

19. United States v. Alfred M. Otoyd 
et at Sept, 21, 1906. Indictment returned 
against Alfred M. Gloyd and others In the 
District Court for the Territory of Okla- 
homa, charging a combination to maintain 
prices and restrict competition in the sale 
of lumber. Dismissed. 

20. United States v. PeopWs Ice and 
Puel Company, a corporation, and TV. B. 
Lount Oct 23, 1906, indictment returned 


in the District Court for the Territorv of 
Arizona, charging a combination to control 
prices and restrict competition in the sale 
of ice. Jan. 5, 1907, trial commenced. Ver- 
dict not guilty as to People’s Ice and 
Fuel Co. aud company held to next grand 
jury. Trial of W. B. Lount continued over 
term. Oct. 16, 1907, plea in bar filed. 
Oct. 17, 1007, plea in bar sustained. 

21. United States v. Demand Lumber 
Company et al. Oct. 23, 1906, indictment 
returned in the District Court for the 
Territory of Arizona, charging a combina- 
tion to control prices and restrict compe- 
tition in the sale of lumber. Jan. 2, 1907, 
trial commenced. Verdict of not guilty 
as to Demund Lumber Co. Jan. 7, 1907, 
eases against Chamberlain Lumber Co. and 
Valley Lumber Co. continued over term. 
May 8, 1907, motion made to court to 
instruct for acquittal. Motion argued and 
taken under advisement. May 9, 1907, mo- 
tion sustained and verdict of acquittal re- 
turned. 

22. United States v. Phcenicn Wholesale 
Meat and Produce Company, a corporation, 
P. T. Hurley, and S. J. Tribolet. Oct 23, 
1906, indictment returned in the District 
Court for the Territory of Arizona, charg- 
ing a combination to control prices and re- 
strict competiiion in the sale of meats. 
Jan. 7, 1007, trial commenced. Verdict of 
not guilty as to Phoenix Wholesale Meat & 
Produce Ca Jan. 8, 1907, Indictment 
against Hurley dismissed. Verdict of guilty 
as to defendant S. J. Tribolet, Jan. 12, 
1007. Tribolet sentenced to pay fine of 
$1,000. Jan. 9, 1907, case against Phoenix 
Wholesale Meat & Produce Co. dismissed. 
Appeal to the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory of Arizona. Supreme Court afldrmed 
decision of lower court. Fine paid. 

23. United States v. Standard Oil Com- 
pany of N. J. et at Nov. 15, 1900, bill in 
equity filed in United States Circuit Court 
for the Eastern District of Missouri against 
the Standard Oil Co. and others, in which 
it is alleged that they are maintaining a 
combination in restraint of trade in the 
manufacture and sale of petroleum. Case 
argued in Circuit Court April 1909 ; de- 
cision by unanimous court in favor of the 
Government Nov. 20, 1909. Appealed to 
Supreme Court; argued March, 1910, re- 
argued January, 1911, and judgment af- 
firmed May 15, 1911. 

24. United States v. T. B. ITogg et at 
Dec. 8, 1906, Indictment returned in the 
District Court for the Territory of Okla- 
homa, charging a combination and con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and commerce 
in the sale of lumber. March 25, 1907, 
plea of not guilty. Change of judge grant- 
ed on application of defendants. Dia- 
missed. 

25. United States v. Atlantia Tnvestment 
Company et at Feb. 11, 1907, indictment 
returned In the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of Georgia against 
the Atlantic Investment Co. and others 
charging a combination in restraint of 
trade and commerce in the matter of the 
manufacture and sale of turpentine. Feb. 
18, 1907, four corporations and two indi- 
viduals, defendants to this indictment, 
entered pleas of guilty, and the court im- 
posed a fine of $5,000 upon each of the six 
defendants, making a total of $30,000. 

26 United States v. American Seating 
Company et at March 12, 1907, indict- 
ment returned to the District Court of the 
Northern District of Illinois charging a 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
by engaging In a combination in restraint of 
trade In the manufacture and sale of school 
and church furniture. April 1, 1907. de- 
fendant corporations entered pleas of guilty^ 
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with one exception. May 20, 1907, fines 
Imposed aggregating $43,000. Defendant 
E. H. Stafford Manufacturing Co. filed de- 
murrer April 3, 1907. May 31, 1007, de- 
murrer overruled and plea of not guilty en- 
tered, Dismissed Jan. 27, 1913 

27. United ^States v. American Seating 
Company et al. March 12, 1907, bill in 
equity filed in the United States Circuit 
Court for the Northern District of Illi- 
nois against the American Seating Co. and 
others, in which it is alleged that they are 
maintaining a combination in restraint of 
trade in the manufacture and sale of school 
and church furniture. Aug. lo, 1907. de- 
cree entered granted perpetual injunction 
against all defendants, except E. H. Staf- 
ford Manufacturing Co., E. H. Stafford, E. 
M. Stafford, and E. G. Bentley. As to 
these defendants the case was dismissed 
Jan. 27, 1913. 

28. United States v. Santa Eita Mining 
Company and Santa Rita Store Company. 
April 4, 1907, indictment returned in the 
district of New Mexico ch<arging a viola- 
tion of section 3 of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law for engaging in a combination 
in restraint of trade. Demurrer filed and 
overruled. Fine of $1,000 imposed on each 
defendant ; total, $2,000. Appeal taken to 
the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
New Mexico, where judgment of the lower 
court was reversed, and the ease was sub- 
sequently dismissed. 

29. United States v. The Reading Com- 
pany et al. Petition filed June 12, 1907, 
In the Circuit Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, to dissolve a com- 
bination among the anthracite coal-carrying 
roads and others. December 8, 1910, a 
decision was handed down by the Circuit 
Court adjudging that defendants were 
Joined In a combination in restraint of trade 
through the instrumentality of the Temple 
Iron Co., but dismissing the charge of the 
petition as to the so-called G5 per cent, con- 
tracts whereby it tvas alleged the inde- 
pendent output was controlled, and also the 
charges as to certain so-called minor com- 
binations. Cross appeals were taken to 
the Supreme Court, where the decree of the 
lower court, in so far as it adjudged the 
defendants parties to a combination in re- 
straint of trade through the Instrumentality 
of the Temple Iron Co,, was affirmed, but 
was reversed as to the so-called 65 per 
cent contracts with instructions to cancel 
them, and was further modified by dis- 
missing the petition In other respects with- 
out prcj^udice, instead of absolutely. 

30. United States v. National Umbrella 
Frame Company et al. July 1, 1907, In- 
dictment returned In the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania charg- 
ing a conspiracy to restrain Interstate trade 
and commerce in the manufacture and 
sale of umbrella material in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and section 
6440, R. S. Pleas of guilty entered and 
fines aggregating $3,000 imposed and col- 
lected. 


31. United States v. American Tobacco 
Company et al BUI In equity filed July 
10, 1907, by the United States against the 
American Tobacco Co. and others, in which 
it was alleged that they were maintaining 
a combination in restraint of trade and 
commerce In the manufacture and sale of 
tobacco. Nov. 7, 1908, decision rendered 
In favor of the Government, except as to 
individual defendants and certain foreign 
aad other corporations. Cross appeals 
were taken to the Supreme Court, where 
case was argued March, 1910, and rear- 
gued January, 19X1. Mav 29, 1911, a de- 
cision was rendered sustaining the Govern- 


ment on every point, and the case was re- 
manded to the Circuit Court and the un- 
lawful combination veas dissolved in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

32. United States v. FI, IF. Stafford 
^Manufacturing Company et al. July 10, 
1907, indictment returned in the District 
Court for the Northern District of Illi- 
nois charging a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law by engaging in a combi- 
nation in restraint of trade in the manu- 
facture and sale of school and church 
furniture. Dismissed Jan. 27, 1913. 

S3. United States v. B. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. et al. July 30, 1907, bill 
in equity filed in the Circuit Court for the 
District of Delaware against E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and others, in which it 
is alleged that they are maintaining a com- 
bination in restraint of trade in the manu- 
facture and sale of gunpowder and other 
high explosives June 21, 1911, a deci- 
sion wms rendered holding combination il- 
legal and ordering its dissolution. Final 
decree dissolving the combination was ap- 
proved by the court June 13, 1912. 

34. United States v. One Hundred and 
Seventy-five Oases of Cigarettes, Oct. 28, 
1907, information filed in the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia cov- 
ering the seizure of 175 cases of cigarettes 
under Section 6 of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. Cigarettes subsequently released un- 
der bond. Decree of dismissal entered 
Jan. 31, 1913. 

35. United States v. H. D. Corbett Sta- 
tionery Company et al. Nov. 1, 1907, in- 
dictment returned in the District Court for 
the District of Arizona charging a combi- 
nation in restraint of trade Nov. 4, 1007, 
demurrer filed. Nov. 14, 1907, demurrers 
sustained and defendants referred to next 

f rand jury, Oct. 28, 1008, reindicted. Nov- 
, 1908, verdict not guilty. 

36. United States v. Union Paciflo Coal 
Company et al. Nov. 20, 1007, Indictment 
returned in the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Utah, charging a conspiracy to 
violate and a violation of the Sherman 
Act. Jan. C, 1908, demurrer filed. March 
2, 1908, demurrer sustained as to first 
count and overruled as to second count. 
Dee. 3, 1908, verdict guilty. March 29, 
1909, fines aggregating $13,000 imposed. 
November, 1909, judgment reversed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and the suit was 
dismissed March 21, 1910. 

37. United States v. Chaa. L. Simmons 
et al. Jan. 20, 1908, Indictment returned 
In the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Alabama charging a combination 
in restraint of trade and commerce In the 
matter of the manufacture and sale of 
plumbers’ supplies. Dec. 1. 1910, pleas of 
guilty, and fines aggregating $265 Imposed. 

,38. United States v. Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company et al, Feb. 1, 1908, a bill 
in equity was filed In the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the District of Utah, 
charging a combination and conspiracy In 
violation of the Sherman Act on the part 
of the so-called Ilarriman lines. June 23, 
1011, decision by (Mrcult Court to the ef- 
fect that the roads involved were not com- 
peting lines and hence the combination was 
not a violation of law, Hook, J., dissent- 
ing., An appeal was taken to Supreme 
Court, which handed down a decision re- 
versing the lower court on December 2, 
1912. Final decree entered at St, Paul, 
Minn., on June 30, 1918. 

39. United States v. B. J. Ray et al. 
Feb. 14, 1908, Indictment returned In the 
Circuit Court for the Eastern Dlstrlst of 
LouLsIana against seventy-two laborers, 
charging a combination and conspiracy in 
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restraint of foreign trade and commerce, 
In violation of the Sherman Act. See note 
under following case. 

40. United States v. E. J, Ray et al. 
Feb. 15, 1908, indictment returned in the 
Circuit Court for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana against seventy-two laborers, 
charging a combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of interstate trade and commerce, 
in violation of the Sherman Act. 

Note. — Jan. 26, 1911, cases consoli- 
dated for trial. Verdict of guilty as to 
three defendants and lines amounting to 
$110 imposed. Appeal granted and judg- 
ment of the lower, court was affirmed. 

41. United States v. Joseph Stiefvater 
et al. Feb. 15, 1908, indictment returned 
in the United States Circuit Court for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana, charging a 
combination in restraint of trade and com- 
merce in the matter of the manufacture 
and sale of plumbers’ supplies. June 25, 
1910, dismissed. 

42. United States v. American Naval 
Stores Company et al, April 11, 1908, in- 
dictment returned in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Southern District of 
Georgia, charging a combination in restraint 
of trade and commerce in the matter of the 
manufacture and sale of turpentine. May 
10, 1909, verdict guilty as to five individ- 
ual defendants. Fines aggregating $17,500 
imposed and two defendants sentenced to 
three months in jail. Appealed to Circuit 
Court of Appeals and judgment affirmed. 
Certiorari granted by Supreme Court. 
Judgment of lower Court reversed June 9, 
1913, on ground of error in judge’s charge 
to jury. Ponding 1914. 

43. United States v, Neto York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad Company 
et al. May 22, 1908, a bill in equity was 
filed In the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Massachusetts, 
charging the New Haven Co. with com- 
bining and attempting to combine and at- 
tempting to combine under one common 
control the various railroad and electric 
railway systems In New England in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act Dismissed June 
26, 1009. 

44. United States v John H. Parks et 
at June 16, 1908. indictment returned in 
the Circuit Court of the United States tor 
the Southern District of New York, charg- 
ing a combination In restraint of trade In 
the matter of the manufacture and sale of 
papers. June 19, 1908, defendants plead 
guilty and sentenced to pay fines aggregat- 
ing $50,000, which were paid. 

PRESIDENT Taft'S Administration, — 
Eighty-nine cases. 

[Geo. W. Wlckersham, Attorney-General, 
March 4, 1909.1 

1. United States v. American Sugar Re~ 
fining Company et al Indictment under 
Sherman law July 1, 1909. A plea of the 
statute of Hmltatlons was interposed by the 
defendant Kissel I, which was taken to the 
Supreme Court, where it was decided in 
favor of the Gorornment March 31, 1012, 
trial of the case resulted In disagreement 
of the Jury. 

2. united States v, AlMa Boob d Paper 
Cbmpany et at. Dec 7, 1909, Indictment 
returned In Southern District of New York 
charging combination In restraint of trade 
in paper board. Fob, 7, 1910, all defend- 
ants plead guilty and fines aggregating 
$57,000 were assessed and collected. 

8. United States v, John S. Steers et 
al. Indictment relumed in Eastern Dis- 
trict of Kentucky Feb. 17, 1910, charging 
conspiracy to restrain trade. This is the 
so-called “Night Illder’’ case where the re- 
straint consisted In preventing the ship- 


ment of tobacco in Interstate commerce 
by means of violence and intimidation. 
After the overruling of demurrers and vari- 
ous pleas in abatement a trial was had, 
and on April 16, 1910, a verdict of guilty 
Tras returned as to eight of twelve defend- 
ants and fines aggregating $3,500 imposed. 
Appealed to Circuit Court of Appeals, ar- 
gued November, 1911, and the judgment 
was affirmed May 11, 1912. The sentences 
were commuted by the President to payment 
of costs of suit. 

4. United States v. Imperial Window 
Glass Company et al. Indictment found in 
western Pennsylvania April 7, 1910, charg- 
ing combination and conspiracy to enhance 
the price of window glass. Demurrers to 
the indictment w'ere overruled, and on Nov. 
10, 1910, pleas of nolo contendere were en- 
tered ana fines aggregating $10,000 and 
costs were Imposed and collected. ^ 

5. United States v. National Packing 
Company et al. Indictment returned In 
Northern District of Illinois, March 2, 1910, 
charging combination to restrain trade In 
fresh meats. Demurrer to indictment sus- 
tained June 23. 1910. 

6. United States v. National Packing 
Company et al. Northern Illinois. Bill in 
equity charging combination in restraint of 
trade in fresh meats and praying for dis- 
solution filed March 21, 1910. Dismissed 
in order to facilitate the prosecution of 
later criminal case. 

7. United States v. Armour Packing 
Company et al. Indictment returned at 
Savannah, Ga., In April, 1910, charging 
combination to control prices and restrict 
competition. Pending on demurrer, 1914. 

8. United States v, Missouri PacifiG 
Railroad Company and twenty-four other 
railroads. Petition to restrain violation of 
Sherman law filed May 31, 1910, and tem- 
porary restraining order Issued on that day 
enjoining advances in freight rates in west- 
ern trunk-line territory, which would have 
become effective June 1, 1910. Thereupon 
the railroads, after consultation with the 
President, withdrew their proposed ad- 
vances in freight rates, and after the pas- 
sage of the act of June 18, 1910, the mat- 
ter was referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Thereafter the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission enjoined the 
rate advances which the temporary re- 
straining order obtained by the department 
on May 31, 1910, had prevented from go- 
ing into effect and the petitlofi was dis- 
missed. 

9. United States v. Southern Wholesale 
Grocers* Association. Bill in equity charg- 
ing combination to regulate prices of ne- 
cessities of life, filed at Birmingham, Ala., 
June 9, 1010. An agreement was reached 
between the Government and defendant's 
counsel, and a decree prepared, submitted 
to, and passed by the court Oct. 17, 1911, 
perpetually re.stralning the association, its 
officers and members, from doing any and 
all of the acts complained of. Some of the 
g^rocers violated the agreement with the 
Court and contempt proceedings were 
brought on a petition for rule to show cause 
why an attachment for criminal contempt 
of court for alleged violatioa of decree en- 
tered Oct. 17, IDlt, should not issue was 
filed in the District Court at Birmingham, 
Ala., Feb. 10. 1918. The association and 
three of its members were found guilty of 
contempt and fines aggregating $5,500 were 
Imposed. 

10. United States v. Great Lakes Tow- 
ing Company et al. Petition filed In North- 
ern District of Ohio on June 19. 1910, 
against an alleged combination of towing 
facilities on the Great Lakes. A decision 
In favor of the Government was handed 
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down Feb. 11, 1913. The plan of dissolu- 
tion is now under consideration by the 
court. 

11. United States v. Chicago Butter <& 
Egg Board. Bill asking for dissolution 
filed at Chicago, June 13, 1910. A demurrer 
to the petition was sustained with leave to 
amend, and an amended petition was filed. 
Set for hearing on master’s report on Jan. 

1914. ^ „ 

12. United States v. Frank Bayne, 

James A. Patten et al. Indictments re- 
turned, New York City, against alleged 
cotton-pool conspirators, Aug. 4, 1910. De- 
murrers were sustained as to certain counts 
of indictment and overruled as to oth^s, 
and the Government appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, where case was argued No- 
vember 1911, and reargued at the October 
term, 1912. Decision by Supreme Court 
Jan. 6, 1913, sustaining indictments. Pat- 
ten entered plea of guilty Feb. 11, 191o, and 
was fined $4,000. Indictment dismissed 
as to other defendants, and another in- 
dictment was returned July 1, 1913. See 
case No. 6, page 56. , , « 

13. United States v. Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company et al. Petition 
filed at Baltimore July 22, 1910, charging a 
combination, under cover of a patent licens- 
ing arrangement, to restrain competition 
and enhance urices of enamel ware. Four 
volumes of testimony were taken and case 
set for argument at Richmond on June 15, 
16, and 17, 1911. In a decision rendered 
Oct. 13, 1911, the court sustained all the 
Government’s contentions, and a decree was 
entered Nov. 25, 1911, from which an ap- 
peal was taken to the Supreme Court. De- 
cision of lower court affirmed Nov. 8, 1913. 

14. United States v. Louis F. Swift et 
al. Indictment returned by the grand jury 
at Chicago, in September, 1910, against 
ten prominent individuals engaged in the 
meat-packing Industry. Defendants have 
filed numerous pleas in bar, demurrers, etc., 
all of which were decided in favor of the 
Government- Defendants applied to Cir- 
cuit Judge Kohlsaat for writ of certiorari 
based on contention that anti-trust law 
was unconstitutional. Petition dismissed. 
Defendants appealed to Supreme Court and 
gave notice of motion Dec, 4, 1911, for 
stay of trial pending appeal. March 27, 
1912, after a trial lasting over three months 
the jury returned a verdict of acquittal. 

15. United States v. Jol^n Reardon <6 
Sons Company and Consolidated Render- 
ing Co. Indicted jointly by Federal grand 
jury at Boston in October, 1910. Demur- 
rer to Indictment sustained June 23, 1 OH- 
IO. United States v. Ferdinand SuU- 

herger, doing business under the name of 
John Reardon <6 Sons Company, and Horatio 
W. Heath, of Boston, doing business as the 
Consolidated Rendering Company. Joint- 
ly indicted at Boston In October, 1910, 
for violation of the Sherman law. Demur- 
rer to indictment sustained June 23, 1911. 

17. United States v. Horatio W. Heath 
and Cyrus S. Hapgood. Indictment returned 
In October, at Boston, charging violation 
of the Sherman law. Demurrer to indict- 
ment sustained June 23, 1911. 

(Note. — In the last three Indictments, 
which were found simultaneously, the 
Government charges that the defend- 
ants have attempied to divide territory 
between themselves throughout New 
England, so as to avoid competition and 
drive out competitors In the hide and 
rendering business.) 

18. United States p. Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company et al. In addition 
to the above suit In equity (No. 13, supra) » 


indictments were returned by grand Jury at 
Detroit on Dec. 6, 1910, against the same 
corporations and individuals charging the 
same acts. Various demurrers and dilatory 
pleas have been filed, argued, and overruled. 
After a trial lasting six weeks the jury 
reported a disagreement on March 14, 1912. 
Retrial in February, 1913, resulted in a 
verdict of guilty and fines aggregating 
$51,006 were imposed. 

19. United States v. American Sugar 
Refining Coinpany et al. A suit in equity 
was filed at New York on Nov. 28, 1910, 
against this corporation, its officers and 
agents, and its owned and controlled cor- 
porations, attacking it as a combination in 
restraint of trade and 'praying for its dis- 
solution. Pending, 1914. 

20. United States r. General Electric 
Company et al. Bill in equity filed at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on March 3, 1911, charging a 
combination in incandescent electric lamps. 
This suit is the outcome of an extensive 
investigation into the electrical industry. 
Like the enameled-ware combination, it is 
founded on a cross-licensing arrangement 
under patents. A formal decree has been 
agreed upon between counsel for the Gov- 
ernment and the defendant companies, and 
was submitted to and passed by the Cir- 
cuit Court Oct. 12, 1911. 

21. United States v. Purrington et ah 
Indictment returned in the Northern DIs- 
trict of Illinois Sept. 14, 1910, charging 
combination to restrain trade in paving 
bricks and paving blocks. Demurrer over- 
ruled Nov. 9, 1911. Nolle prosequi entered 
June 3, 1913. 

22. United States v. Hamhurg-Ameri- 
hanische PacTcetfahrt Acticn Qesellschaft 
and others. (Trans-Atlantic steamship 
pool.) Combination of steamship linos regu- 
lating steerage traffic on the Atlantic Ocean. 
Suit filed Jan. 4, 1011, at Is\'w York City. 
Testimony complete and case set for argu- 
ment April 17, 1914. 

23. United States v. William O. Oeer, 
president Alhia Box and Paper Company, 
et al. Indictment returned April 28, 1911, 
in the Sontliern District of New York, al- 
leging a combination and conspiracy in re- 
straint of interstate commerce In paper 
board. Demurrer overruled May 9, 1913. 
Case being prepared for trial. 

24. United States v. Eastern States Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers* Association. Suit In 
equity filed at New York on May 19, 1911, 
charging the Eastern States Lumber Deal- 
ers* Association, its officers and members, 
with a conspiracy in restraint of trade 
through the instrumentality of black lists 
and trade agreements. Decision by lower 
court In favor of Government Jan. 9, 1013, 
and decree entered March 1, from which 
appeal was taken to Supreme Court. Ar- 
gued at October term. Decided June 22, 
1914. 

25. United States v. Isaac Whiting, John 
K. Whiting, Charles IX. Hood, Edward J. 
Hood, and WilUam A. Graut stein. Indict- 
ment returned by the grand jury at Bos- 
ton, Mass., on May 26, 1911, charging a 
combination to restrain trade in milk 
throughout the New England States. Fend- 
ing, 1914. 

20. United States u. Isaac Whiting, John 
K. Whiting, Charles H. Hood, Edward J. 
Hood, and william A. Grautstein, and Wil- 
liam A. Hunter, Secretary of Producers* 
CO. May 20, 1911, Indictment returned by 
the grand jury at Boston, Mass., charging 
a conspiracy to restrain trade in milk 
throughout the New England States. Fend- 


ing, 1914. 

27. United States v. Lumber Secretaries* 
Bureau of Information et al. Indictment 
returned June 23* 1911, In the Northern 
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District of Illinois, charging that the sec- 
retaries of fourteen retail lumbermen’s as- 
sociations, covering twenty-thiee States 
from Pennsylvania to the Pacific coast, 
were in a conspiracy by means of a central 
controlling bureau to control the market- 
ing of lumber by forcing the product 
through the retailer to the consumer, and 
restraining the trade of the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and consumer, and eliminating 
competition for the trade of the consumer. 
Demurrer filed. Nolle prosequi entered 
June 6, 1913. 

28 to 36. United States v. Philip H. W. 
Smith et al. Indictments returned at New 
York City, June 29, 1911, against various 
individuals charging violations of Sections 
1 and 2 of the anti-trust law through the 
conduct and operation of the Underground 
Power Cable Association, Telephone Cable 
Association, Fine Magnet Wire Association, 
Wire Rope Manufacturers, Horseshoe Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Lead-encased Rub- 
ber Cable Association, and the Rubber-cov- 
ered Wire Association. 

Defendants appeared and pleaded, and 
fines aggregating $128,700 have been im- 
posed. 

37. United States v. Periodical Publish- 
ing Company. Bill in equity filed in New 
York in June, 1911, against the members 
of the so-called Magazine Trust. The trial 
resulted in an equally divided court, and 
an order of dismissal was entered May 29, 
1913. 

38. United States v. Jay B. Pearce et 
al. Indictment returned against certain 
manufacturers and jobbers at Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 19, 1011, for combination and 
conspiracy in the manufacture and sale of 
wall paper. Demurrer overruled May 13, 
1912. Verdict of not guilty May 24, 1912. 

39. United States v. Lake Shore £ 
Michigan Southern R. R., Chesapeake £ 
Ohio R. R.s Hocking Valley R. R.y Toledo 
£ Ohio Central Ry., Kanawha £ Michigan 
Ry.y Zanesville £ Western R. R. and 
others. Bill in equity filed at Columbus, 
Ohio, Aug 4, 1911, to enjoin combination 
and conspiracy in restraint of trade. De- 
cision of lower court in favor of Govern- 
ment Dec. 28, 1912. Proposed plan of 
dissolution being considered by court. 

40. United States v, Edward E. Hart- 
wick et al. Petition filed at Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 31, 1911, alleging conspiracy and un- 
lawful restraint of trade on tbe part of 
members of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, The Scout Publishing 
Co., and the Lumbermen’s Secretaries’ Bu- 
reau of Information. Issues Joined and tes- 


timony complete. 

41. United States v. Standard Wood 


Company et at l>etition filed in the Cir- 
cuit Court at New York City in September, 
1911, against the members of the so-called 
Kindling Wood Trust, praying for injunc- 


tion against the further carrying into effect 
of trade agreements and combination and 
conspiracy to monopolize trade. On de- 
fault of answer, decree was entered against 
defendants March 11. 1912. 

42. United States v* Hunter Milling 
Company, Blackwell Milling and Elevator 
Company, and Prank PolU. Indictment re- 
turned by grand* jury to District Court for 
the Western District of Oklahoma, Sept, 


10, 1911, on one count, charging violation 
of Section 1 of the Sherman Act. Demurrer 


overruled Dec. 16, 1912, and verdict of 
guilty rendered. Fines aggregating $2,000 
were Imposed, 

43. united States u. S^ W. Winslow. 


Wm. Barbour^ E. P. Howe, Ed, P. Hurd, 
0€O. TV. Brown, and Jas, J. Storrow, Two 

Indictments returned by tbe grand Jury at 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 19, 1911, charging 
combination, conspiracy, and monopoly in 
trade in shoe machinery. One indictment 
sustained and one partially overruled. Ap- 
peal taken by Government. Pending. 

44. United States v. The Colorado and 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers^ Association and 
the Lumbermen’s Secretaries’ Bureau of 
Information. Bill in equity filed at Denver, 
Colo., Sept. 25, 1911, for injunction against 
defendants for conspiracy to restrain trade 
In lumber and its products. Testimony 
complete. Further action deferred await- 
ing decision of Eastern States Lumber 
Dealers’ case. 

45. United States v. Willard C. Hollis 
et at Petition filed in October, 1911, at 
St. Paul, Minn., in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, against the Lumbermen’s Sec- 
retaries’ Bureau of Information, The Lum- 
berman Publishing Company, and certain 
individuals, alleging conspiracy and com- 
bination in the lumber trade. Testimony 
complete. Further action deferred await- 
ing decision of Eastern States Lumber 
Dealers’ case. 

46- United States v. United States Steel 
Corporation and others. Petition for in- 
junction and dissolution filed at Trenton, 
N. J-, Oct. 27. 1911. Thirty-seven cases. 
Issues joined and testimony on behalf of 
Government has been taken, 

47. United States v. Joe Cotton et at 
Defendants were, on Nov. 15, 1911, indicted 
in tbe Southern District of Mississippi for 
conspiring to restrain interstate commerce 
during course of a strike on the Illinois 
Central Railroad. The strike having been 
terminated, no further action has been 
taken. 

48. United States v. National Cash 
Register Co. et at Petition filed Decem- 
4, 1911, in Circuit Court, Southern District 
of Ohio, alleging conspiracy and monopoly 
in the manufacture, sale, and shipment of 
cash registers and other registering devices. 
Issue joined and taking of testimony will 
shortly be commenced. Delay due to prose- 
cution of criminal case. 

49. United States v. United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. et at Petition in equity filed 
Dec. 12, 1911, in Circuit Court, District of 
Massachusetts, alleging combinations and 
conspiracies in restraint of Interstate and 
foreign trade in shoe machinery, and pray- 
ing for perpetual restraining order, disso- 
lution ol company, and restoration of nor- 
mal conditions. Testimony now being taken 
in open court. 

60. United States v. A. Haines et at 
Two indictments returned Dec. 16, 1911. 
in the Southern District of Florida against 
members of Longshoremen’s Association for 
combining, conspiring, and agreeing to in- 
terfere with interstate operations of the 
Mason Forwarding Company which had de- 
clined to recognize one of the conspirators 
known as the ^‘walking delegate.” See note 
to following case. 

61. United States v. A. Haines et at 
Two indictments returned Dec. 16, 1911, in 
the Southern District of Florida for com- 
bining, conspiring, and agreeing upon rules, 
regulations, requirements, etc., with refer- 
ence to the employment of workmen to load 
vessels with lumber for interstate shipment. 

Note. — Two above cases consolidated 

for trial. Defendants entered pleas of 

guilty and were sentenced each to four 

hours’ confinement. 

62. United States v. Padflo Coast 
Plumbing Supply Association et at Peti- 
tion filed _pec. 18, 1911, In Circuit Court, 
Southern District of California, alleging un- 
lawful restraint of trade and commerce in 
plumbing supplies on the Pacific coast. De- 
cree enjoining defendants from further cons- 
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mittlng tte acts complained of was entered 

Jan. 6, 1912. 

53. JjTiited States v. The Keystone 
"Watch Case Company et al. Petition filed 
Dec. 20, 1911, in the Circuit Court, Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, alleging unlawful 
contracts, combinations, and conspiracies to 
monopolize trade in filled watch cases and 
watches, and praying for a permanent de- 
cree ordering the dissolution of the com- 
pany and enjoining defendants from further 
committing the unlawful acts complained 
of- Issues joined, taking of testimony com- 
pleted, and case is now ready for trial. 

54. United States v, American Naval 
St07^es Company et al. Petition filed Jan- 
8, 1912, in the District Court, Southern 
District of Georgia, alleging unlawful com- 
bination and conspiracy in restraint of in- 
terstate and foreign commerce in turpentine 
and resin. Demurrer overruled Jan. 2. 
1913. Defendant suspended business in 
March, 1913, on account of financial dif- 
ficulties, and since then no further action 
has been taken. 

65. United States v. New Departure 
Manfaciuring Company et al. Indictment 
returned Jan. 8, 1912, in the Western Dis- 
trict of New "York against six corporations 
and eighteen individual defendants, charg- 
ing unlawful combination and conspiracy 
for the purpose of monopolizing the coaster- 
brake business, and fixing and maintaining 
prices for coaster brakes. Plea in abate- 
ment overruled April 2, 1912. Demurrer 
overruled March 12, 1913. Defendants en- 
tered pleas of guilty and nolo contendere 
and fines aggregating $81,500 were im- 
posed in May7l913. 

56. United States v. The North Pacifle 
Wharves <& Trading Co. et al Indictment 
returned Feb, 12, 1912, in the First Divi- 
sion, District of Alaska, charging defend- 
ants with conspiring to monopolize and 
monopolizing the coal business at Skagway. 
Demurrer sustained May 3, 1912. 

57. United States v. JPaoific da Arctic 
Bailway d Navigation Co. et al. Indict- 
ment returned Feb. 12, 1912, In the First 
Division, District of Alaska, charging de- 
fendants with engaging in a conspiracy to 
monopolize and monopolizing the transpor- 
tation business between the head of Lynn 
Canal and the headwaters of the Yukon 
Biver. Demurrer sustained on May 3, 1912. 

68. United States v. The North Paciflo 
Wharves & Trading Go. et al. Indictment 
returned Feb. 12, 1912, In the First Divi- 
sion, District of Alaska, charging defend- 
ants (1) with engaging in a conspiracy 
and combination in restraint of trade and 
commerce by way of combining the four 
wharves at Skagway under one manage- 
ment, and (2) with monpoUzlng the wharf- 
inger business at Skagway. Demurrer over- 
ruled on May 3, 1912. First trial resulted 
in disagreement of Jury on Jan. 27, 1913. 
Pending. 

69. United States v. Pacific da Arctic 
Railway de Navigation Co. et al. Indict- 
ment returned Feb. 13, 1912, in tbe First 
Division, District of Alaska, charging de- 
fendants with engaging In a conspiracy to 
monopolize and monopolizing the steamship 
transportation between Puget Sound and 
British Columbia ports In the south and 
Skagway In the north. Demurrer sus- 
tained, eaicept as to corporation defendants 
to count No. 6. Dpon appeal to the Supreme 
Court the Judgment was reversed and the 
case remanded for further proceedings. 
Pending. 

60. United States v. John 77. Patterson 
€i al. Indictment returned Feb. 22, 1912. 
In the Southern District of Ohio against 
John H. Patterson, president, and twenty- 


nine other officials and employees of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, alleging 
a conspiracy In restraint of interstate trade 
and commerce in cash registers, resulting 
In an unlawful monopoly of the Industry. 
Demurrer overruled June 26, 1912. Trial 
resulted in a verdict of guilty as to twenty- 
nine of the thirty defendants and fines 
aggregating $135,000 and jail sentences 
ranging from nine months to one year were 
imposed. Pending on appeal, 

61. United States v. American- Asiatic 
Steamship Company et al. Petition in 
equity filed March 30, 1912, in Southern 
District of New York, charging defendants 
with combining and conspiring, entering in- 
to unlawful contracts and pooling agree- 
ments, and allowing rebates, for the pur- 
pose of securing a monopoly of the busi- 
ness of transporting freight between porta 
on the Atlantic coast of the United States 
and ports in the Philippine Islands, Japan, 
China, and the Far East. Issue joined. 
Taking of testimony on behalf of Govern- 
ment nearing completion. 

62. United States v. Julius F. Miller, 
Secretary, New Norh Charcoal Company 
et al. Indictment returned April 2, 1912, 
in the Eastern District of New York charg- 
ing defendants with restraining interstate 
trade and commerce In charcoal. Demurrer 
sustained Oct. 17, 1912. 

63- United States v. International Bar- 
vaster Company et al. Petition filed April 
30, 1912, in the District Court, District of 
Minnesota, alleging the acquisition and 
maintenance of a monopoly in harvesting 
and agricultural machinery and implements 
and twine. Testimony taken, expediting 
certificate filed, and case argued before 
three circuit judges at St, Paul during No- 
vember, 1913, 

64. United States v. Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Petition filed May 16, 
1912, in tbe District Court, Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, to prevent a further 
monopoly of and restraint upon the Inter- 
state and foreign trade and commerce in 
aluminum and aluminum wares. Consent 
decree granting relief substantially aa 
prayed for was entered at Pittsburgh on 
June 7, 1912. 

65. United States v. Berman Sielcken 
et al. Petition filed May 18, 1912, In the 
District Court, Southern District of New 
York, alleging conspiracy to reduce the pro- 
duction of coffee, especially In the State of 
Sfio Paulo, Brazil, and to withdraw a large 
per cent, of coffee from the market by pur- 
chase. Motion for preliminary Injunction 
denied. Upon the advice of the State De- 
partment that representations had been 
made by the Brazilian Government that 
the entire quantity of coffee which was 
being withhold from market had been sold 
to a large number of dealers throughout 
the United States, an order of dismissal 
was entered May 29, 1913. 

66. United States v. Prince lAne 
(Limited} et at. Petition filed June 6, 
1912, In the District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, charging defendants, as 
common carriers of freight and passengers 
between ports of the United States and 
ports in the Republic of Brazil, with ac- 
quiring and maintaining a substantial mo- 
nopoly by means of contracts, rebates, and 
other unlawful acts, and praying for an 
annulment of said contract.*?, agreements, 
etc. Issue Joined and testimony In chief 
on behalf of Government has been intro- 
duced. 

67. United States v. Central-West Path 
tisMng Co. et al Petition filed August 3, 
1012, in the District Court, Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, charging defendants with 
engaging in unfair competition against each 
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other and against others engaged in com- 
peting industries, with the intent to re- 
strain and monopolize interstate trade and 
commerce in plate and ready-print matter. 
Consent decree granting relief as prayed 
for entered at Chicago on Aug. 3, 1912. 

68. United States v. Associated BilU 
posters and Distributors of the United 
States and Canada et al. Petition filed 
Aug. 3, 1912, in the District Court, North- 
ern District of Illinois, charging defend- 
ants with engaging in a combination and 
conspiracy to place unlawful restraints upon 
interstate and foreign trade and commerce 
in posters. Hearing on demurrer set for 
Jan. 30, 1914. 

69. United States v. Motion Picture 
Patents Company et al. Petition filed 
Aug. 15, 191ii, in the District Court, East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, to remove 
the restraints which defendants have im- 
posed upon interstate and foreign trade 
and commerce in machines, appliances, and 
apparatus relating to the motion-picture 
art, and upon persons engaged in such 
trade and commerce. The taking of tes- 
timony in chief on behalf of Government 
has been completed. 

70. United States v. Calvin N. Payne 
et al. Indictment returned August 29, 

1912, in the Northern District of Texas, 
charging defendants with engaging in a 
conspiracy in restraint of interstate and 
foreign trade and commerce in oils and 
oil products. Nolle prosequi entered Feb. 
25. 1913. 

(16, 16, and 17 A.) United States v. 
Consolidated tendering Co. Indictment re- 
turned Oct. 31, 1912, in the District of 
Massachusetts, charging monopoly of inter- 
state trade and commerce In rendering ma- 
terials. Dec. 1, 1913, plea of nolo con- 
tendere by defendant and fine of $5,000 
Imposed. 

United States d. Consolidated Rendering 
Company et al. Indictment returned Octo- 
ber 31, 1912, In the District of Massachu- 
setts, charging monopoly of interstate trade 
and commerce In rendering materials. Dec. 
1. 1913, plea of nolo contendere by corpora- 
tion and fine of $3,000 Imposed. Indict- 
ment nolle pressed as to Individual de- 
fendants. 

Note.— T hese actions were instituted 

as a result of demurrers having been sus- 
tained in cases 16, 10, and 17, and are 

therefore not counted as additional cases. 

71. United States r. The Master Horse- 
shoers'^ National Protective Association of 
America and others. Petition filed Dec. 
12, 1912, in the liJastern District of Michi- 
gan, charging defendants with engaging 
in a combination and conspiracy In restraint 
of trade and commerce in drilled horse- 
shoes, adjustable calks, and rubber hoof 
pads. Fending on demurrer. 

72. United States v. Philadelphia Jol- 
ting Confectioners* Association et al. Peti- 
tion filed Dec. 18, 1912, In the Eastern 
District of Ponnsjylvanla, charging defend- 
ants with \inlawfuUy Interfering with in- 
terstate commerce In candles and confec^ 
tlons. Consent decree entered Feb. 17. 

1913. 

73. United States t?. Elgin Board of 
Trade et at. Petition filed December 14, 1912, 
in the Northern District of Illinois, charg- 
ing defendants with combining and con- 
spiring In the interest of a number of large 
centralizing concerns to restrain interstate 
commerce in butter and butter fat, and 
arbitrarily fixing the price thereof to obtain 
throughout the tjnitea States. Issue Joined 
and taking of testimony in open courts will 
be commenced on Jan, 8, 1914. 

74 . United States v. Charles 8. Mellon, 


Bdson J. Chamterlin, and Alfred W. Smith- 
ers. Indictment returned December 23, 
1912, in the Southern District of New York, 
charging a combination and conspiracy to 
restrain interstate commerce by prevent- 
ing the construction of subsidiary lines of 
the Central Vermont Railway Company (it- 
self a subsidiary of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company) from Palmer, Mass., to 
Providence, R. I.; from White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., to Boston ; and from Boston to 
Blackstone, connecting there with the Pal- 
mer-Providence line. Case at issue await- 
ing trial. 

75. United States v. Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company et al. Petition filed 
Dec. 26, 1912, in the Eastern District of 
Michigan, alleging that the business policy 
of the defendant company in fixing and 
enforcing resale prices on Kellogg’s Toast- 
ed Corn Flakes is unlawful and tends to' 
restrain and monopolize interstate com- 
merce in said product. 

76. United States v. Page et al. In- 
dictment returned Feb. 5, 1913, at Port- 
land, District of Oregon, charging fifteen 
individuals, through the medium of the 
Produce Merchants’ Exchange, of Portland, 
with unlawfully controlling the purchase, 
distribution, and sale of approximately 90 
per cent, of the produce, fruit, and vege- 
tables shipped into the State of Oregon. 
The defendants entered pleas of guilty on 
Feb. 21, 1913, and fines aggregating $8,450 
were imposed and collected. 

77. United States v. Krentler-Arnold 
Hinge Last Company et al. Petition filed 
Feb. 7, 1913, in the District Court, Eastern 
District of Michigan, alleging the unlawful 
control by defendant of the interstate trade 
and commerce in shoe and boot lasts, both 
patented and unpatented. Consent decree 
was entered at Detroit, Mich., on Feb. 7, 1913. 

78. United States v. United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company of New Jersey et al. 
Petition filed Feb. 8, 1913. in the District 
Court at Trenton, N. J., seeking to have 
annulled an alleged unlawful contract in- 
volving “inseam trimming machines." 

79. See No. 9. 

80. United States v. Board of Trade of 
the City of Chicago et al. Petition filed 
Feb. 11, 1913, in the District Court at 
Chicago, III., attacking rule 33 of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, By virtue of which it 
is alleged the price of all corn, oats, wheat, 
and rye arriving in Chicago at times when 
the board of trade Is not in session is arbi- 
trarily determined. Motion to strike out 
certain portions of defendants’ answer has 
been argued, and the ruling of the court 
is awaited. 

81. United States v. The Cleveland 
Stone Company et al. Petition filed Feb. 
12, 1913, in the District Court at Cleve- 
land, Northern District of Ohio, charging 
defendants with establishing and maintain- 
ing a practical monopoly of the stone busi- 
ness. 

82. United States v. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna d Western Railroad Company 
and The Deiaware, Lackawanna d West- 
ern Coal Company. Petition filed February 
18, 1913, In the District Court at Trenton, 
N. J., charging defendants with transport- 
ing coal in which it had an interest in vio- 
lation of the commodities clause of the 
Interstate-commerce act, and with enter- 
ing Into an unlawful contract whereby the 
Coal Company acquired a monopoly of the 
sale of anthracite coni produced along the 
line of the Railroad Company, In violation 
of the anti-trust act. The taking of testi- 
mony has been completed and brief Is 
being prepared. Expediting certificate filed 
and case set for hearing on Jan. 27, 1914, 

83 . United States v. The McOaskey 
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Register Company et al. Potition filed 
Feb. 20, 1913. in the District Court at 
Cleveland, Northern District of Ohio, 
charging defendants with conspiring to re- 
strain and monopolize the manufacture and 
sale of account registers and appliances. 

84. United States v. International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Worhers, Local 
Unions Nos. 9 and 134, et al. Petition 
filed Feb. 24, 1913, in the District Court 
at Chicago, Northern District of Illinois, 
seeking to enjoin defendants from interfer- 
ing with the interstate business of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. A tem- 
porary injunction was granted and is still 
in force. 

85. United States v. Corn Products Re- 
fining Company et al. Petition filed 
March 1, 1913, in the District Court at 
New York City, charging defendants with 
monopolizing interstate trade and com- 
merce in corn products, and praying for 
the dissolution of the combination. Issue 
joined. 

86. United States v. The American 
Thread Company et al. Petition filed March 
3, 1913, in the District Court at Trenton, 
N. J., charging defendants with monopoliz- 
ing the thread industry. Answers of de- 
fendants filed Sept. 10, 1913. Issue joined. 

87. United States v. The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company et al. Petition, 
filed March 3, 1913, in the District Court at 
Detroit, Mich., alleging that defendants 
were engaged in a conspiracy to monopolize 
interstate trade and commerce in adding 
machines. A consent decree was entered 
at Detroit on March 3, 1913. 

88. United States v. American Coal 
products Company et al. Petition filed 
March 3, 1913, in the District Cotirt at 
New York City, charging defendants with 
monopolizing the supply of coal tar and 
restraining the trade of competitors in the 
purchase of coal tar and in the manufac- 
ture and sale of tarred roofing felts, coal- 
tar pitch, and other coal-tar products. A 
consent decree was entered on March 4, 
1913. 

89. United States v. Terminal Railroad 
Association of St Louis et al. Petition 
filed March 4, 1913, in the District Court 
at St. Louis, Eastern District of Missouri, 
alleging a conspiracy on the part of the 
members of the St. Louis Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau to suppress and eliminate competition 
In various rates for the transportation of 
soft coal from the State of Illinois to the 
city of St. Louis, Mo. 

President Wilson’s Administration 

[James C. McEeynolds, Attorney-General, 
March 4, 1913.] 

1. United States v. The New Departure 
Manufacturing Company et al. Petition 
filed May 27, 1013, in the District Court 
at Eochoster, Western District of New 
York, alleging that defendants entered Into 
a conspiracy and combination and devised 
a license agreement for the purpose of re- 
straining arid monopolizing the manufacture 
and sale of bicycle and motorcycle parts 
and coaster brakes. An agreed decree was 
entered at Eochester on May 27, 1913. 

2. United States v. White et at In- 
dictment returned June 7, 1013, in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
West Virginia, against nineteen members 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
alleging a conspiracy to Interfere with In- 
terstate commerce in coal mined in West 
Virginia. 

3. United States v. Eastman Kodak 
Company et al. Petition filed June 9, 
1918, in the District Court at Buffalo, 


Western District of New York, alleging 
that defendants have acquired a monopoly 
of the business of manufacturing, selling, 
and distributing photographic supplies. 
Issue joined. 

4. United States v. The Quaker Oats 
Company et al. Petition filed June 11, 
1913, in the District Court at Chicago, III., 
alleging combination to restrain and mo- 
nopolize interstate trade and commerce in 
oatmeal products and by-products. Issue 
joined. 

5. United States v. Bippen et al. In- 
dictment returned June 25, 1913, in the 
District Court for the Western District 
of Oklahoma against The Oklahoma Brok- 
erage Company and two other corporations 
and the officers thereof, alleging a con- 
spiracy to restrain and monopolize inter- 
state trade and commerce in fruits and 
vegetables. Demurrer sustained Oct. 1, 1013. 

6. United States v. Thompson et al. In- 
dictment returned July 1, 1913, in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York alleging that the defendants con- 
spired to rim a corner in cotton on the 
New York Cotton Exchange. Defendants 
entered pleas of nolo contendere in Decem- 
ber, 1013, and fines aggregating $18,000 
were assessed. 

7. United States p. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company et al. Petition filed 
July 24, 1013, in the District Court at 
Portland Ore., seeking to destroy a mo- 
nopoly of the telephone business on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Issue joined and taking of 
testimony on behalf of Government la 
nearing completion. 

8. United States v. Reading Company 
et al. (Anthi'acite coal combination.) Pe- 
tition in equity filed Sept. 2, 1913, in the 
District Court at Philadelphia. Pa., against 
a combination consisting of Ileading Com- 
pany and affiliated corporations, charging 
it with restraining and monopolizing trade 
In anthracite coal. Issue joined, 

0. United States v. The National Whole- 
sale Jewelers’ Association et al. Petition 
filed Nov. 18, 1913. In the District Court at 
New York City, charging defendants with 
conspiring to eliminate all competition — ex- 
cept as between wholesalers or jobbers — for 
the trade of all classes of retail dealers In 
jewelry and jewelry products. 

10. United States v. American Can 

Company et al. Petition filed Nov. 29, 
1913, in the District Court at Baltimore, 
Md., alleging monopolization of the busi- 
ness of making tin cans. 

11. United States v. John P. White 

et al. Indictment returned Dec. 1, 1013, 
In the District Court, Pueblo, Colo., charg- 
ing officials and members of the United 
Mine Workers of America with monopoliz- 
ing all diggers of coal and mine laborers 
and with restraining interstate commerce 

in coal. 

12. United States v. Prank J. Bayes 

et al. Indictment returned Dec. 1, 191.3, 
in the District Court, Pueblo, Colo., charg- 
ing a combination and conspiracy by mine 
workers to interfere with the mining of coal 
in Colorado and its transportation to and 
sale in other States. 

13. United States v. Southern Pacific 
Company, Central Pacific Railway Com- 
pany et al. Petition in equity filed Feb. 
11, 1914, in the District Court at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to compel the Southern Pacific to 
relinquish Its control of the Central Pacific. 

14. United States v. Lehigh Talley 
Railroad Company et al Petition filed 
March 18, 1014, in the District Court at 
New York City, N. Y., charging the de- 
fendants with having monopolized the pro- 
duction, transportation and sale of anthra- 
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cite coal from mines tributary to Leblgh 
Valley Railroad Company in violation of 
the Anti-Trust Act, and charging the said 
Railroad Company with transporting in in- 
terstate commerce coal in which it has an 
Interest, in violation of the Commodity 
Clause of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

15. United States v. Knauer et al. In- 
dictment returned June 4, 1914, at Des 
Moines, Southern District of Iowa, charg- 
ing defendants with having entered into 
a combination in restraint of trade in 
plumbing supplies. 

16. United States v. The America/n 
Wringer Company et al. Indictment re- 
turned May 22, 1914, in the District Court 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania, 
charging defendants with unlawfully engag- 
ing in a combination in restraint of inter- 
state trade and commerce in clothes wring- 
ers. 


17. United States v. Booth Fisheries 
Company et al. Indictment returned July 
20, 1914, in the District Court at Seattle, 
Wash., charging defendants with entering 
into a combination and conspiracy in re- 
straint of interstate trade and commerce 
in fresh fish. 

18. United States v. The New YorJc, New 
Haven d Hartford Railroad Company et al. 
Petition filed July 23, 1914, in the District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, alleging monopolization of transpor*' 
tation facilities in New England and pray- 
ing for a dissolution thereof. 

19. United States v. Western Canta- 
loupe Hwchange et al. Indictment returned 
Aug. 7, 1914, in the District Coxirt at 
Chicago, Northern District of Illinois, 
charging defendants with having entered 
Into a combination to restrain and mo- 
nopolize interstate trade in cantaloupes. 


Anti-Trust Law (see also Sherman 
Act) : 

Amendment suggested, 7131. 

Common stock ownershp, 7650. 

Confiscation not the purpose of the 
statute, 7649. 

Effectiveness of the decree, 7649. 

Explicit legislation under, 7910. 

Federal corporation commission pro- 
posed, 7654. 

Federal incorporation recommended^ 
7652. 


Force and effectiveness of statute a 
matter of growth, 7646. 

Futile provisions of, pointed out, 
7131. 

Government admijiistrative experts 
needed to aid courts in trust 
dissolutions, 7654. 

Im^wtanoe of the Anti-Trust Act, 

Incorporation voluntary, 7656. 

Lack of definiteness in the statute, 
7651. 


Labor organizatidna should be ex- 
empt from, 7194. 

Legislation urged, 7193. 

Movement for repeal of, 7650. 

New remedies suggested, 7651. 

No change necessary in rule of de- 
cision, merely in the form of ex- 
pression, 7645; 


Opinion by Judge Hough cited, 7131. 

Eemedy in equity by dissolution, 
7647. ^ 

Should be made clearer and fairer, 
7910. ' 

Situation after readjustment, 7647. 

Size of new companies, 7648. 

Supreme Court decisions on, cited by 
Taft, 7644. 

Supplemental legislation needed, not 
repeal or amendment, 7652. 

Taft message on, 7644. 

Yoluntaiy reorganization of other 
trusts at hand, 7650. 

Anti-Trust Legislation. (See also Roose- 
velt, Taft and Wilson.) 

Advice and guidance of trade com- 
mission desired, 7916. 

Co-operative groups of individuals, 

7917. ' 

Effeci^ of uncertainty regarding, 

Holding companies should be prohib- 
ited, 7917. 

Individual punishment for business 
irregularities, 7917. 

Individual suits should be based on 
government findings, 7918. 

Individuals put out of business, 

7918. ' 

Industrial management usurped by 

investment bankers, 7915. 

Interlocking directorates of corpora- 
tions, 7915. 

Monopoly indefensible and intoler- 
able, 7915. 

Not to unsettle business, 7914. 

Production and transportation busi- 
nesses, separation of, 7916. 

Railroads, financing under Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 7915. 

Railroads, harm done to, by finan- 
ciers, 7915. 

Statute of Limitations should run 
from conclusion of government 
suits, 7916. 

Trade Commissions needed as guide 
to justice, 7916. 

Trade Commission to direct correc- 
tive processes, 7917. 

Trusts and monopolies, control of, 
7913. 

Antietam (Md.), Battle of.— After the 
severe engagement at South Mountain, 
Lee’s army concentrated to the west of An- 
tietam Creek, a small stream flowing into 
the Potomac River, eight miles above Har- 

E ers Ferry. Here, near the town of Sharpa- 
urg, between the Potomac and the creek, 
Lee awaited the return of Jackson, who 
had been sent to capture Harpers Ferry. 
According to Federal accounts, Lee had not 
more than 25,000 men until Jackson’s two 
division came up. Later he was joined by 
D. H. Hill s, McLaw’s and Anderson’s divi- 
sions. This raised the Strength of Lee’s 
command to over 45,000 combatants. Sept. 
16, 1862, McClellan’s army, about 70,000 
strong, was re-enforced to 87,164, of which, 
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Antietam (Md.) , Battle of—C'outiwued. 
4,320 were cavalry. About 60,000 of this 
force bore the brunt of the battle. On the 
evening of the 16th Hooker’s division 
crossed the creek and began an attack, 
which darkness ended. Fighting was re- 
sumed at daylight on the 17th and con- 
tinued all day, with varying success and 
terrific slaughter. Darkness again put an 
end to the carnage. McClellan did not renew 
the attack on the 18th, but orders were 
issued to resume fighting on the 19th. 
During the night of the 18th, however, the 
Confederates withdrew to the west of the 
Potomac and proceeded toward Martins- 
burg. A few days later McClellan occupied 
Martinsburg. The total loss of the Union 
army was 12,469 (2,010 killed) ; of the 
Confederates, 25,899. Other estimates of the 
Confederate loss are 9,000 to 12,000, The 
official Confederate accounts claim that this 
was a drawn battle, and that the total ef- 
fective force of Lee was a little more than 
35,000. This was called hy the Confederates 
the battle of Sharpsburg. 

Antiquities, American, Preservation of. 
— Under the act of Congress approved June 
8, 1006, interdepartmental regulations gov- 
erning the excavation, appropriation, etc., of 
prehistoric ruins or objects of antiquity 
have been promulgated by the Secretaries 
of the Interior, Agriculture, and War. Ap- 
plications for permits to make excavations 
on the public lands, Indian reservations, or 
the national monuments named below should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. The following have been reserved 
from entry and sot aside as national monu- 
ments : Devils Tower, Wyoming ; Monte- 
zuma Castle, Arizona ; Petrified Forest, Ari- 
zona ; El Morro, New Mexico; Chaco Can- 
yon, New Mexico ,* Muir Woods, California ; 
Natural Bridges, Utah ; Lewis and Clark 
Cavern, Montana ; Tumacacorl, Arizona ; 
Navajo, Arizona ; Mukiintuwoap, Utah ; Sho- 
shone Cavern, Wyoming ; Gran Qulvira, 
New Mexico ; Sitka National Monument, 
Alaska ; Rainbow Bridge, Utah ; Pinnacles, 
California ; Colorado, Colorado. Eleven other 
national monuments within national forests 
have also been set aside under this act and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to whom inquiries in 
regard thereto should be addressed. 

Apache Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Apalachicola Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Apollo, The, seizure of, by American 
Government referred to, 669. 
Appeals, Courts of. (See Courts of Ap- 
peals.) 

Appointing Power of President. (See 
Executive Nominations.) 

Appointment to Office. (See Execu- 
tive Nominations.) 

Appomattox (Va.), Battle of.— After the 

battle of Parmville, April 7, 1865, Lee 
moved ofll toward the west, closely followed, 
by Meade on the north side of the Appo- 
mattox. Sherman learning of the arrival 
of simply trains for Lee’s Army at Appomat- 
tox Station, pushed forward for that place 
with all the cavalry, Lee’s hopeless condi- 
tion being now apparent, Grant sent him a 
note Inviting surrender. Lee replied, ask- 
ing for terms, and Grant Insisted upon the 
unconditional surrender of the Confederate 
Army of Northern Virginia. On the night 
of April 8 Custer, who was In Sheridan’s 
advance, reached Appomattox Station, 


where the Confederate advance had Just ar- 
rived. He attacked the forces and cap- 
tured 25 guns and 4 supply trains, a hos- 
pital train, and a park of wagons. During 
the night Sheridan came up, and by day- 
light was joined by Gen. Ord’s command 
and the Fifth Corps. Lee was now only 
20 miles from Lynchburg, his objective 
point. At first, underestimating the oppos- 
ing forces, he ordered Gen. Gordon to make 
a reconnoissance and attack. Sheridan’s 
cavalry withdrew to one side and revealed 
the lines of Ord’s and Griflin’s commands in 
line of battle. Gordon sent forward a white 
flag, Gen. Lee then dispatched a note to 
Gen. Grant requesting an interview, which 
being allowed closed with the signing of 
articles of surrender of Lee’s army and 
camp followers, about 27,000 men. The 
officers and men were paroled April 12, and 
allowed to return to their homes. All pub- 
lic property was turned over, but the offi- 
cers were allowed to keep their side arms 
and both officers and men to retain their 
private horses and baggage. 


Apportionment. — The distribution of rep- 
resentation in the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the general assemblies of 
the various States. In the Continental 
Congress each State had but one vote. 
Long contention over the matter of repre- 
sentation finally led to the establishment 
of two Houses of Congress — the Senate, 
wherein all States should have equal repre- 


sentation regardless of area or population, 
and the House, In which each State should 


have representation in proportion to its 


population. President Washington vetoed 


a bill on this subject (110). A census was 


taken and 1 Representative was allowed for 
every 30,000 inhabitants. This rule gov- 
erned apportionments for 70 years, though 
the ratio was changed from time to time 
as the population increased. 


In order to keep the number of members 
of the House a fixed quantity, the Thirty- 
first Congress decided to divide the repre- 
sentative population by 23,3 after each cen- 
sus, and by the quotient thus obtained 
divide the representative population of 
each State. This gave the number of 
Representatives to which each State was 
entitled, and when the total number fell 


short of 233, Representatives were allowed 
the States having the largest fractious 
after division. According to the apportion- 
ment act of Jan. 16, 1901, it was provided 
that after March 3, 1903, the House should 


be composed of 386 members, to be chosen 
in districts composed of contiguous and 
compact territory and containing as nearly 
as practicable an equal number of Inhabi- 
tants, each district electing one Represen- 
tative. It was also provided that In case 
of an Increase allowed any State, such addi- 
tional ones shall be elected by the State at 
large until the State shall be redlstrlcted ; 
and that whenever a new State is admitted 
to the Union the Representative or Repre- 
sentatives assigned to it shall he in addi- 
tion to the number 386. According to the 
census of 1900 the ratio of apportionment 
was 194,182, and as this gave only 384 
Representatives, Nebraska and Virginia 
were eaCh allowed one additional, making 
a total of 386 Representatives. (See also 
Gerrymander.) 

^^By an act of Congress approved Aug, 8, 
1911, the ratio of representation under the 
thirteenth^ census was fixed at one for each 
212,407 of population, Increasing the num- 
ber of representatives to 4.35. The accom- 
panylng table shows the raHo of represen- 
tation In each Congress under the Consti- 
tution : 
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Ratios under Constitution and at each Census, 1790 to 1910, by States 
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* Included in the 20 members originally assigned to Massachusotts, but credited to Maine after its 
admission as a State March 15. 1820. 

Notk — I'lui following representation included in the table was added after the several census appor- 
tionments indicated: First — Tennessee, 1. Second— Ohio, 1. Third— Alabama, 1; Illinois, 1; Indiana, 
1: Louisiana, 1; Maine, 7; Mississippi, 1. Fifth — Arkansas, 1; Michigan, 1. Sixth— California, 2; 
Florida, 1; Iowa, 2j Texas, 2; Wisconsin, 2. Seventh — Massachusetts, 1; Minnesota, 2; Oregon, 1. 
Eighth^ — Illlnoii, 1; Iowa, 1; Kentucky, 1; Minnesota, 1; Nebraska, 1; Nevada, 1; Ohio, 1; Pennsylvania, 
1; Rhode Island, 1; Vermont, 1. Ninth — Colorado, 1. Tenth — Idaho, 1; Montana, 1; North Dakota. 1; 
South Dakota, 2; Washington, 1; Wyoming, 1. Eleventh — Utah, 1. Thirteenth — ^Alabama, 1; Ari- 
aona, 1; California, 3; Colorado, 1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 2; Louisiana, 1; Massachu- 
setts, 2; Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 1; Montana, 1; New Jersey, 2; New Mexico, 1; New York, 6; North 
Dakota, 1; Ohio. 1; Oklahoma, 8; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 4; Rhode Island, 1; South Dakota, 1; Texas, 
2 ; tftah, 1 ; Washington, 2; West Virginia, 1. 
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Apportionment: 

According to census of 1890 neces- 
sary, 5553. 

Approved and reasons therefor, 
2012. Vetoed, 116. 

Appropriations. — Article l, section 7, 
clause 1, of the Constitution provides that 
“All bills for raising revenue shall orig- 
inate in the House of Bepresentatives’' ; 
a similar privilege has been claimed by 
the House in the case of appropriations of 
public money, but in this case the claim 
has not been insisted on. Previous to 1805 
the appropriation bills were, in the House, 
considered by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, but in that year the Committee on 
Appropriations was formed. By a rule of 
the House and Senate, appropriation hills 
must include only items authorized by ex- 
isting laws, and they cannot contain provis- 
ions changing existing laws. But this rule 
Is frequently disregarded. These bills must 
be reported to the Committee of the Whole, 
and may be reported at any time, takmg 
precedence of any other measures. This 
rule puts vast power Into the hands 
of the chairman of the committee, and of 
late years this power has been used to 
choke discussion on the subject of the 
tariff, by withholding the report of the ap- 
propriation bills until the end of the ses- 
sion and then introducing them at a time 
when, the most urgent duties of Congress 
having been performed, that topic is most 
likely to come up for discussion. In the 
House the yeas and nays on the^ passage 
of these bills must be recorded. But bills 
are frequently passed under a suspension 
of this rule. In the Senate this is not neces- 
sarv. The Appropriation Committee in that 
body was organized in 1807, the Finance 
Committee having previously had that mat- 
ter in charge. The appropriation bills are 
made up from estimates furnished by the 
heads of the executive departments ; these 
are usually much reduced in the House, and 
these estimates are again usually raised 
by the Senate (which body has less politi- 
cal capital to make out of a claim of 
economy) ; a compromise between the two 
usually, results in appropriations consid- 
erably lower than the amount asked for by 
the department officers. This necessitates 
the passage, at the beginning of every ses- 
sion, of a bill to supply the deficiency of 
the previous appropriations ; this bill is 
known as the Hencicncy Bill. 

Besides the appropriations there are 
“permanent annual appropriations,’" or 
money expended by the treasury by virtue 
of laws whose operation Involves the ex- 
penditure without a specific appropriation 
renewed each year, as interest on the pub- 
lic debt. (See Riders.) 

Appropriations: 

Acts making, vetoed. (See the sev- 
eral subjects.) ^ 

Appropriation bill, special session 
messages regarding failure to pass, 
2927, 4404, 4472. 

Appropriation bills failing to pass, 
effect of, discussed, 3101- 

deneral legislation in appropriation 
bills objected to, 2993, 3020, 5363. 
Power of Congress to designate officer 
to expend, discussed, 3128. 
Reference to, 2918. 

Should not bo made unless necessary, 
1248. 

Suspension of, referred to, 1839. 


Arabia is a peninsula in the southwest 
of the Asiatic continent, forming the con- 
necting link between Asia and Africa, and 
lies between 34® 30'-60° E. long, and 12® 
45'-34‘’ 50' N. lat. The northwestern limit 
is generally taken from Akaba, at the head 
of the Gulf of Akbar, to a point in the 
Syrian Desert about 150 miles northeast, 
and thence northwards to a point about 
fifty miles due east of Damascus. The 
remaining land boundaries are in the form 
of a horseshoe, encompassing the Syrian 
Desert, and descending in a southeasterly 
direction to the head of the Persian Gulf, 
and thus excluding the whole of Mesopo- 
tamia and the Euphrates Valley. The other 
boundaries of Arabia are the Red Sea and 
Gulf of Aden, the Arabian Sea, and the 
Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman. 

Turkish dependencies have a total 
area of about 438,000 square miles (the 
greater part inhabited by tribes only nom- 
inally subject to Turkey) , with a population 
estimated at 3,400,000, almost entirely Mo- 
hammedan. The importance of Hejaz de- 
pends upon the pilgrimages to the holy cities 
of Medina and Mecca. Medina (“the City ), 
820 miles by rail from Damascus, and the 
present terminus of the Hejaz Railway, has 
a permanent population of about 20,000, 
and is celebrated as the burial pl^ace of 
Mahomet, who died in the city on June 7, 
632. The Mosque of the Prophet (500 feet 
in length and over 300 in breadth) contains 
the sacred tomb of Mahomet. Mecca, the 
birthplace of the Prophet, is forty-five miles 
east of the seaport of Jidda, and about 
200 miles south of Medina, and has a fixed 
population estimated at 00,000. The city 
contains the great mosque surrounding the 
Kaaha or sacred shrine of the Moham- 
medan religion, in which Is the black stone 
“given by Gabriel to Abraham,” placed in 
the southeast wall of the Kaaba at such a 
height that it may be kissed by the de- 
vout pilgrim. 

Arapahoe Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Arbitration (International) and Dis- 
armament. — The movement in behalf of 
universal peace between the nations has 
Interest it has created and in the number 
made great progress in recent years m the 
and character of its advocates. 

It is backed by many strong organiza- 
tions throughout the civilized world and 
is advocated by statesmen and other able 
and loading men of many countries. The 
late Ivlng Edward of England was given 
the title of “Peacemaker’^ because of his 
cncoui'agemeut of international comity and 
peace. 

An International Peace Congress meets 
annually. Its eighteenth annual meeting, 
hold at Stockholm In August, 1910, was at- 
tended by about 700 representatiws of 
various countries. A “I’^alace of Peace 
has been erected at The Hague through the 
munificence of Andrew Carnegie, and con- 
tributions to the adornment of this splen- 
did building have come from all the princi- 
pal countries. More recently Mr. Carnegie 
has donated a fund of $10,000,000, 
revenue of which Is to be used in the in- 
terests of peace. ^ , „ * „ . 

The British Peace Society, founded In 
1816. advocates gradual, proportionate and 
simultaneous disarmament, and the settle- 
ment of international disputes by pacific 
methods, especially by arbitration. This 
is practically the policy of all peace or- 
ganizations to-day. 

A Permanent International Court of Ar- 
bitration was establiahed at The Ilague 
by a treaty of July, 1809, which w-as signed 
and later ratified l\v twenty-four powers. 
Representation In the court by non-slgna- 
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Arbitration — Continued, 
tory powers was provided tor by protocol 
of June, 1907. The permanent court con- 
sists of men of recognized authority on in- 
ternational law. The members on the part 
of the United States are Senator Elihu 
Boot, John Bassett Moore, Judge George 
Gray and Hon. Oscar S. Straus. (See 
Hague 1-^eace Conference.) A number of 
cases have been tried by this court — one of 
the most important being the Atlantic Fish- 
eries Dispute, which threatened the friend- 
ly relations of Great Britain and Canada 
with the United States, and in which a sat- 
isfactory settlement was reached. (See 
Great Britain. Treaties with. Here, under 
the heading Arbitration, will be found the 
essential principles of all international ar- 
bitration treaties.) 

Arbitration treaties are not infrequent. 
Such treaties between the United States and 
Great Britain and France, respectively, the 
ratification of which is strongly urged by 
President Taft, are now pending in the 
Senate, which has, however, postponed their 
further consideration until its next session. 

The movement for disarmament, or the 
limitation of armaments, has made little 
material progress. It was opposed by Ger- 
many at The Hague Conference in 1907. 
Great Britain is willing to join the other 
powers in a plan to reduce armaments, 
provided they shall all agree to it, not 
otherwise. The Balkan Crisis in 1908, and 
the Italian-Turkish war have discouraged, 
if not, for the time being, destroyed, all 
hopes of any agreement between the powers 
to disarm, or reduce armaments, in the 
near future. The principle that to be pre- 
pared for war is the surest way to preserve 
peace Is likely to be adhered to. The road 
to universal peace is evidently not yet in 
sight. What progress the movement for dis- 
armament had made in the United States 
■was completely nullified by the European 
war of 1914, and millions were spent to in- 
crease both army and navy. (See also Hague 
Peace (ilonference ; Peace, InternationaL) 
Arbitration, International: 

Arbitration treaties, ratification 
asked, 7906. 

Attitude of Great Britain and the 
United States discussed, 5874, 6154, 
6178, 6241, 6267, 6432. 

Arbitration Court at Hague, United 
States and Mexico first to use, 6718. 

Cbamizal boundary question with 
Mexico not satisfactory, 7658. 

Claim of Alsop & Co. against Chile 
settled by, 7657. 

Convention with republics of South 
and Central America for arbitra- 
tion of pecuniary claims, 7982. 

Failure of treaty of, referred to, 5623. 

Movement for, among Powers, 7656. 

Panama and Costa Kica, Colombia 
and Haiti, 7657. 

Eatifieation of treaties asked, 7906. 

Eeports adopted by International 
American Conference respecting, 
transmitted, 5518. 

Eesolution of French Chambers fa- 
voring treaty of arbitration re- 
ferred to, 6060. 

Treaty for, with Great Britain and 
France, transmitted, 7617. 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding, 
discussed, 6178, 6242, 6380. 
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Arbitration (Labor) .—Submitting dis- 
puted points of agreement between employ- 
ers and employees to a joint committee, 
composed of representatives of both parties, 
has been found effective in reducing the 
number of costly strikes and lockouts, so 
frequent a few years ago. An equal num- 
ber of arbitrators is usually selected by 
each of the parties to the dispute, these in 
turn selecting an odd member of the com- 
mission. The method of procedure is usu- 
ally prescribed by trade agreements between 
labor organizations and employers. Arbi- 
tration and conciliation are usually brought 
about by the interference of State or Na- 
tional labor bureaus in the interest of the 
public, who often suffer through the inter- 
ruption of services on which they have 
come to depend for the supply of commodi- 
ties necessary to life or health. The fed- 
eral labor law of 1898, known as the 
Erdman law, provides for the mediation and 
arbitration, by the labor bureau of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, in 
cases of disputes between interstate com- 
mon carriers and their employees. There 
is no power but public opinion to compel 
resort to arbitration, but this has been 
found effective in many cases ; but when 
agreed to by both parties to a dispute the 
decision of the arbitration is final. In 1908, 
a bill was introduced in Congress favoring 
compulsory investigations of labor disputes. 
It was opposed by organized labor, and 
failed of passage. England, Canada, New 
Zealand and New South Wales have estab- 
lished boards of arbitration for trade dis- 
putes. (See also Labor, Bureau of, Labor 
Statistics, Labor Question and Strike Com- 
mission.) 

Arbitration (Labor): 

Arbitration (compulsory) of disputes 
between employees and employers 
urged, 7089, 

Machinery for compulsory investiga- 
tion of controversies between em- 
ployers and employees recommend- 
ed, 7036. 

Arbor Day. — The first suggestion of tree 
planting under the direction of state au- 
thority was made by B. G. Northrop, then 
Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Ed- 
ucation, about 18(15, in an official state 
report. In 1870 this same gentleman en- 
deavoi'cd to stimulate “centennial tree 
planting’' by the offer of prizes to the 
children of Connecticut. But the idea of 
setting apart a day for the work had 
originated with ex-Governor J. Sterling 
Morton, of Nebraska, who, about 1872, In- 
duced the Covernor of that state to issue 
a prorliimaiifui appointing a day for the 
planting of trees Tliroughout the state. In 
honor of Mr. Morton his birthday, April 22, 
was made a legal holiday by the Legisla- 
ture, and provision was made for awarding 
proiniums to those who put out the most 
trees. It is said that nearly 700,000,000 
Arbor Day trees arc now in thriving condi- 
tion on the prairie tracts of the state. 

The example of Nebraska was soon fol- 
lowed by Kansas, and with grand results. 
Arbor Day In Minnesota, observed in 
1870. resulted, it is said, in planting over 
a mill ion and a half of trees. In Michi- 
gan the Arbor Day law was passed In 1881, 
and in Ohio in 1882. Since then Arbor 
Day has been observed in Colorado, Wis- 
consin, West Virginia, Indiana, Vermont, 
Now Ilampslilro. Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, BTorida. Alabama, Mis- 
souri. California, Kentucky, Maine and 
Georgia. In several other states its ob- 
servance has been secured hy the recom- 
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mendatlon of the Grange, the Grand Army 
of the Republic, or by state agricultural 
societies. On the first Ohio Arbor Day the 
children of Cincinnati joined in an attrac- 
tive ceiebration, in the form of planting 
memorial trees and dedicating them to au- 
thors, statesmen, and other distinguished 
citizens. The date is not uniform, but is 
usually late in April or early in May, vary- 
ing from January to March. 

B. G. Northrop says concerning the value 
of the observance of Arbor Day : “While 
forests should not be planted on our rich 
arable lands, there are in New England 
and all the Atlantic states large areas of 
barrens, worthless for field crops, that may 
be profitably devoted to wood-growing. 
The feasibility of reclaiming our most 
sterile wastes is proved by many facts both 
at home and abroad. Our Atlantic sand 
plains were once covered with forests and 
can be reforested. Over 10,000 acres on 
Cape Cod, which thirty years ago were 
barren, sandy plains, are now covered with 
thriving planted forests.” (See Holidays.) 

Arcachon, France, exhibition of fishery 
and water culture at, referred to, 
3578, 3584. 

Areas Cays, guano deposits on, 5679. 
Archives, public building for, recom- 
mended, 7728. 

Arctic Circle. — Known lands of the arc- 
tic regions are estimated at 1,233,000 square 
miles in area. The most important is 
Greenland, discovered by Eric the Red in 
986. Later explorers were Davis (1585), 
Kane, Hall, Nares, Groely, Nansen, and 
Peary. It is regarded as a Danish posses- 
sion. The islands of the Arctic Archipelago 
of North America belong to Groat Britain. 
Spitzbergen was visited by Dutch navi- 
gators in 150G. It belongs to Russia, and 
affords a base for Swedish explorers of the 
arctic regions. Nova Zembla and Kolguev 
also belong to Russia. Franz Josef Land 
was discovered by Austrian explorers. It 
Is uninhabited. The productions of these 
frigid lands are sealskins, blubber, cod liver 
oil, furs and ivory. 

Arctic Expedition, Second, publication, 
of second edition of, suggested, 4666. 
(See also Exploring Expeditions.) 
Arctic Explorations.—Arctic explorations 
to the north of the American continent be- 
gin with Frobisher (1570), Davis (1585- 
88), and Baffin (1610) who discovered the 
straits and bay which bear their names. 
In 1012 Henry Hudson entered Hudsons 
Bay and wintered there, but was abandoned 
by his men the next spring and perished. 

For 200 years nothing more was done In 
this direction, although Hearne (1770) and 
Mackenzie (1789) had located the mouths 
of the Coppermine and Mackenzie rivers 
and traced a part of the coast, while Vitus 
Bering (1041) and other Russian captains 
explored the shores of Alaska. The reports 
of Scorosby, a Scotch whaler, In the sum- 
mer of 1817, excited now interest In the 
problem of a northwest passage, and in 
1818 the British Government sent out an 
expedition under John Ross. Ross pene- 
trated Lancaster Sound for some fifty miles, 
but, believing it was closed by mountains, 
returned to England. Ills second In com- 
mand, W. E. Parry, sent out the next year, 
sailed over the supposed mountains and 
reached Melville Island In longiiude 114®, 
where he wintered, but was unable to go 
further. In 1827, however. In an expedi- 


tion toward the pole through the Spitz- ^ 
bergen Sea, he reached 82® 45', which re- 
mained for some years the highest lati- 
tude attained. An expedition in 1829-33 
under John Ross and James C. Ross made 
extensive explorations in the region of the 
North Magnetic Pole. Land expeditions by 
Sir John Franklin (1820-21), Franklin and 
Richardson (1825-26), Back (1833-34), 
Dease and Simpson (1838-39), and Rae 
(1846-47) practically determined the north- 
ern coastline of the continent. 

In 1845 Sir John Franklin sailed on an- 
other expedition from which he never re- 
turned. In the course of the expeditions 
to rescue his party or learn their fate the 
islands and Channels north of the continent 
were pretty thoroughly explored and 
mapped. From the west, McClure (1850) 
reached Parry Sound, discovered by Parry ; 
his crew, joining by sledge the eastern 
squadron under Sir Edward Belcher, was 
the only party to accomplish the Northwest 
Passage ; ColUnson, sailing at the same time, 
coasted the northern shore of the conti- 
nent, reaching, without knowing it, the 
scene of Franklin’s death on King William 
Land. From the east between 1849 and 
1855, eight expeditions, fitted out by the 
British Government, by private parties, and 
by Lady Franklin, searched in vain for 
Franklin and his men. 

The work of American explorers begins 
with the Grinnell expedition under De 
Haven and Kano, in 1850- Information 
obtained by Dr. Rae, in a land journey in 

1854, had already made evident the loss 
of Franklin and his men ; but La^ Frank- 
lin determined to make one last effort, sent 
out, in 1859, the Little Fox, under the com- 
mand of MoOliulock, who obtained a record 
(the only one found) stating the abandon- 
ment of the ships and Franklin’s death. 
But little has been done in this field since 

1855, although in 1808-99, Sverdrup (Nor- 
wegian) visited Jones Sound, traced the 
west coast of Grinnell Land, and discov- 
ered several islands. Two American ex- 
peditions, those of Kane In 1853, and Hayes 
in 1860, undertaken with the object of ex- 
ploring Smith Sound, discovered Kane Sea 
and Kennedy Channel, and reached 80® 35' 
and 81® 35^ respectively. In 1870, C- F, 
Hall, an American, who had already 8]^nt 
several years among the Hudson Bay 
Eskimos, searching for traces of the Frank- 
lin expedition, reached 82® 11' In the sea 
north of Kennedy Channel; a record which 
was surpassed five years later by the Brit- 
ish expondltion under Nares, with 83® 20'- 

In 1881 an American expedition under 
Lieut. A. W. Greely was sent to establish 
one of the International Circumpolar Sta- 
tions at Lady Franklin Bay. It secured 
valuable scientific data, made extensive ex- 
plorations, and a party under Lieutenant 
Lockwood reached the farthest north up to 
that time attained, 83® 24'. In the fall of 
1883 the party was forced to retreat to 
Cape Sabine, where they wore rescued the 
next spring, after much suffering and tho 
loss or several lives. 

In the Interior of Greenland. Important 
explorations have been made by *Nordcn- 
skjSld in 1870 and 1883: Nansen In 1888; 
and especially by the American expeditions 
commanded by Lieut. Peary In 1886, 1891- 
92, and 189,3-95. In these expeditions, and 
In a longer and still more successful visit 
In 1898-1902 Peary determined the north- 
ern limits of Greenland, besides exploring 
Grinnell I. and and reaching 84® 17'. 

July 17, 1905, Lieut. Peary galled In the 
now ship Roosevelt on another expedition, 
intending to push his ship as far north as 
possible through Smith Sound and make a 
dash for the Pole by siydges. 

This trip proving fruitless, a second voy- 
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Arctic Ilxplorations—C'onWMwcd 
age waa made by the Roosevelt^ leaving 
Is’ew York, July 6, 1908, and arriving at 
Etah, Greenland, Aug. 18. Proceeding 
thence overland, Lieut. Peary arrived at 
90° N. Lat. (the north pole) April 0, 1909. 

The history of hoaxes and human gulli- 
bility contains no more amusing episode 
than the claims of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.. that he reached the 
north pole, April 2lst, 1908, one year be- 
fore Peary. The denunciations of Peary, 
who was being cheated of his just reward, 
merely heightened popular interest. Yery 
few were sufficiently conversant with con- 
ditions in the arctic zone to pass intelli- 
gent judgment, but sympathy went out to 
the haggard doctor, when he related his 
odyssey of days and nights of suffering 
and danger. 

Spltzbergen and the seas north of Asia 
have been the field of many expeditions. 
The exploratiop of Spitzbergen, discovered 
by Barents (1596), was carried on by Nor- 
denskjold ip 1803-64, and 1872; the islands 
served as a starting point for Andr§’s ill- 
fated balloon (1897), and were visited by 
Wellman (American), 1894. Franz Josef 
Lan^*, discovered by the Austrian expedi- 
tion under Weyprecht and Payer in 1873, 
was chosen as a base for the Harmsworth- 
Jackson expedition in 1893, and the two 
expeditions sent out by William Ziegler of 
Brooklyn, under Baldwin (1901), and 
Fiala (1903), neither of which succeeded 
in reaching Its objective point, the north 
pole. The Duke of Abruzzi’s expedition from 
the same quarter in 1902 was more suc- 
cessful, reaching 86° 34^ the farthest north 
ever attained. A French expedition led 
by the Duke of Orleans was, at the begin- 
ning of 1900, somewhere north of Franz 
Josef Land. In 1893, Frithlof Nansen, a 
Norwegian, entering the ice north of Asia, 
allowed himself to be carried by the cur- 
rents until, leaving his ship, he reached 
by a sledge Journey 80° 14'. 

The Northeast Passage, long an object 
of English and Russian exploration, was ac- 
compllahod by Nordonskjbld in 1878-79. The 
westernmost of the Asiatic islands were dis- 
covered by the American expedition under 
O. W. DeLong in the Jeannette, which, set- 
ting out from San Francisco in 1879, was 
crushed in the icc, Del^ong and the larger 
part of the crew perishing during the re- 
treat. Late in 1905 the Amundsen expedi- 
tion returned with valuable discoveries con- 
cerning the position of the North Magnetic 
Pole. 

Argentina** — A republic occupying the 
greater portion of the southern part of the 
South American Continent, and extending 
from Bolivia to Cape Horn, a total distance 
of nearly 2,300 miles ; Its greatest breadth 
is about 930 miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Bolivia, on the northeast by Para- 
guay, Brazil, and TTruguay, on the south- 
east and south by the Atlantic, and on the 
west by Chile, from which Republic it Is 
separated by the Cordillera de los Andes. 

Phmicat Features . — On the west the 
mountainous Cordilleras, with their pla- 
teaus, extend from the northern to the 
southern boundaries; on the east are the 
great plains (known as El Gran Chaco) 
and the treeless pampas, which together 
constitute La Plata, extending from the Bo- 
livian boundary in the north to the Rio Ne- 
gro ; and south of the Rio Negro are the 
vast plains of Patagonia. Argentina thus 
contains a succession of level plains, broken 
only In ('’ordoba by the San Luis and Cor- 
doba ranges, and la the northwestern 
states by the eastern spurs of the Andos. 
The Parana River, formed by the jnnctlon 
of the Upper Parana with the Uruguay 


River, flows through the northeastern states 
Into the Atlantic, and is navigable through- 
out its course ; the Pilcomayo, Bermejo, and 
Salado del Norte are also navigable for 
some distance from their confluence with 
the Parana. In Buenos Aires the Salado 
del Sud flows southeast for some 300 miles 
into Samborombon Bay (Atlantic). In the 
south the Colorado and Rio Negro rise in 
the extreme west and flow across the pam- 
pas into the Atlantic, many similar streams 
in Patagonia traversing the country from 
the Andes to the Atlantic. 

History . — The Argentine was discovered 
in 1516 by Juan Diaz de’ Solis and the 
capital, Buenos Aires, was founded in 
1580 ; it remained a Spanish colony until 
1817, when it gained its independence un- 
der the leadership of Jose de San Martin. 
The official designation of the country is 
Argentine Nation. Patagonia and Tierra 
del Fuego were divided between •Argentina 
and Chile in 1881. 

Prom 1835 to 1852 the country was under 
the dictatorship of Rosas. Brazil and Ar- 
gentina were allied in a war with Para- 
guay from 1865 to 1870. In 1902 a dis- 
pute of considerable bitterness arose with 
Chile, respecting the armaments and size 
of their respective navies. It was eventu- 
ally settled by treaty in January, 1903, by 
which it was agreed that both navies were 
to be maintained at identical strength and 
that certain ships, then being built for both 
parties in various European yards, were to 
be sold. 

AREA ANP POPULATION 


Area *Popula- 
PnoviNCEa Sq. Miles tion, 1912 


Buenos Aires 

. . 117,778 

1,670,660 

Catamarca 

47,531 

108,755 

Cordoba 

62,160 

480,185 

Corrientes 

32,580 

332,144 

Entre Rios 

28.784 

428,387 

Jujuy.... 

18,977 

62,477 

Mendoza 

. , 34,546 

226,530 

Rioja 

56,502 

93,900 

Salta 

. . 62,184 

162,087 

San Juan 

33,715 

112,487 

San Luis 

28,535 

112,898 

Santa Fe 

60,916 

823,269 

Santiago del Estero 

39,764 

201,404 

Tucuman 

8,926 

306,183 

Total Provinces 

. . . 618,898 

6,110,366 

Territories 

Chaco 

... 62,741 

26,379 

Chubut 

93.427 

29,600 

Formosa 

41,402 

10,408 

Los Andes 

21,989 

2,600 

Misiones 

11,282 

40,321 

Neuquen 

42,345 

29,746 

Pampa 

66,320 

60,546 

Rio N^ro 

75,924 

25,498 

Santa Cruz 

... 109,142 

6,198 

Tierra del Fuego 

8,299 

1,822 

Indian Nomads 



46,518 

Total Territories.. ... 

... 612,871 

267,436 

Capital: — Buenos Aires.. . 

72 

1,358,979 

Grand Total 

. .. 1,131,841 

6,736,781 


♦The population figures are the estimates of the 
National Statistical Society, no census having been 
taken for 20 years. The language of the people 
is Spanish and their religion Roman Catholic, the 
foreign element (1,750,000) being composed of 
Sv'iO.OOO Italians, 450,000 Spanish, and 100,000 
French, with 30,000 English, 25,000 Austrians, 
22,000 Germans, 17,000 Swiss, and 266,000 of 
various nationalities. 

Government . — The constitution is that of 
a Federal Republic modelled upon that of 
the United States of America, and embod- 
ied in the fundamental law of May 25, 
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1853 (with amendment of Not. 11, 1859). 
The President and Vice-President are elect- 
ed for six years by an electoral college. 

President (Oct. 12, 1916-1920), Hippolite 
Irigoyen. 

There is a responsible Ministry, appointed 
by the President, consisting of eight Secre- 
taries of State. 

Congress sits annually from May 1 to 
September 30, and consists of a Senate of 
thirty members (two from each of the four- 
teen Provinces, and two from the capital), 
elected (by an electoral college) for nine 
years, one-third being renewable every three 
years ; and of a Chamber of Deputies of 
120 members, elected by the people for four 
years, and one-half renewable every two 
years. 

The Judicial System consists, like that 
of the United States, of a Federal Supreme 
Court and the Courts of Appeal, with Pro- 
vincial Courts in each State for non-national 
or single state causes. 

Production and Industry . — Of the total 
area about one-third is suitable for agri- 
culture and cattle raising, and vast tracts 
are hold by the Federal Government for 
sale or lease to colonists. In 1911 close 
on 50,000,000 acres wore under cultivation, 
wheat, maize, oats, linseed, cotton, sugar, 
wine and tobacco being grown, vdiile the 
surplus wheat exported in 1010 exceeded 2,- 

500.000 metric tons. The live stock in 1910 
included 30,000,000 cattle, 7,500,000 horses, 
67,000,000 sheep, 4,000,000 goats, and 1,- 

600.000 pigs ; the total value of the live 

stock is estimated at $1,650,000,000. There 
is a large export trade in frozen and chilled 
meats, seven factories being in operation 
with American and British capital. There 
are 32,000 industrial establishments, em- 
ploying close on 330,000 persons, the out- 
put iucludlug cottons and woolens, but at 
present fribuir to supply the demand for 
homo cims’inipticiii. The mineral output 
includes gohl. and copper, and coal, 

petroleum, manganese, wolfram, and salt. 

Army. — Service in the Army is universal 
and compulsory on all citizens between the 
ages of 20 and 45 : for 10 years in the 
Active Army ; then 10 years in the National 
Guard ; 5 years in the Territorial Guard. 
The I’eaco Kstablishmcnt is 2,000 ofTicers 
and 19,000 others. The IVar Kstablishmont 
of the Active Army Is 125,000. (Sec Armies 
of the World.) 

yavy. — Two Dreadnought battleships 
Jforeno and Rivaldavia) of 28,000 tons 
22% knots, 12 12-inch guns), 12 torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and 12 torpoao-boats were 
laid down under a recent naval programme, 
the remaining ships being five small bat- 
tleships, seven cruisers, and seventeen units 
of torpedo craft ; the navy Is manned by 
about 5,000 men. The naval port is Bahia 
Blanca. (See Navies of the World.) 

Education . — Biimary Edueation Is secular, 
free and nominally compulsory from the 
ages of six to fourteen, but Schools are 
maintained by itrovlncial taxation, and con- 
trolled by provincial boards. Secondary 
Education Is controlled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment There are also naval, military, 
mining, and agricultural scliool.s. There 
are National universities at (’ordoba and 
Buenos Aires, and Brovineial Universities 
at La Plata, Santa Fo. and Parauri. 

Railways . — On Dee. 31. 1912, there were 
33,029 kilometres of railway (31,049 kilo- 
metres open nnd W'orking). Of the total 
length open, .3.971 kilometres (2,220 miles) 
were the property of the Slate, the re- 
mainder being owned by Companies with 
a total capital of over ill 70,000,000, of 
which over £150,000.000 wa.s supplied by 
British investors. The capital has an effi- 
cient service of electric trams. 


Post Offices and Telegraphs , — In 1912 
there were 2,G55 post offices. In 1911 there 
were 2,628 telegraph offices and 12 radio- 
telegraph stations ; the former possessed 
69,003 kilometres of line, with 212,237 kilo- 
metres of telegraph wire. 

Shipping . — The mercantile marine in 1912 
numbered 228 steam (171,631 tons) and 
66 sailing vessels (32,720 tons). The num- 
ber of ocean-going vessels entered in cargo 
and in ballast at Argentine ports in 1912 
was 4,655 steam vessels (11,220,540 tons), 
and 255 sailing vessels. 

The principal ports are Buenos Aires, Ro- 
sario, La Plata, and Bahia Blanca. 

Towns. — Capital, Buenos Aires, estimated 
population (1910), 1,300,000; other towns 
are Bahia Blanca, Barracas al Sud, Chiv- 
ilcov. Concordia, Cordoba, Corrientes. Guale- 
guaychu, La Plata, Mendoza, Parana, Rio 
Cuarto, Rosario, Salta, San Juan, San Luis, 
San Nicolas, Santa Fa, Tuciiman. 

The Metric System of Weights, Measures, 
and Currency is compulsouT. 

The currency unit is the Peso of 100 
Centavos, equal to $0,964 American money, 
but tbe circulating medium is paper. By 
a Conversion Law of 1899 a gold standard 
has been adopted and the paper peso is con- 
vertible at .44 gold. 

Argentina depends entirely upon the out- 
side world for its machinery and related 
products and before the European war the 
United States ran a poor third to Germany 
and England in supplying this fine market. 
The opportunity is now before American 
manufacturers to take over permanently an 
important part of this trade. Oerman houses 
supplied leading technical and industrial 
schools with machinery and machine tools 
free of charge so that the future engineers 
and shop oflicials would naturally favor the 
Oerman makes. 

Previous to the war Germany furnished 

40.5 per cent of the miseollaneous maehin- 
cry imported by Argentina, England 21,8 
per cent, and the United States 13.6 per 
cent. The United States was first in sui)- 
plying spare parts for machinery with 29.1 
per cent, Germany was second with 25.5 
per cent, and England third with 21.7 per 
cent. It is a curious fact that 46.9 per cent 
of the agricultural machinery was imported 
from Australia, the United States standing 
second in the list with 34.8 per cent an<i 
Canada third with 16.6 per cent. The United 
States furnished 63.1 per cent of the thrash- 
ing machinery and England 33.4 per cent. 
The dominant position of England in the 
supply of railway plant and rolling stock 
is very apparent, as that country furnished 

75.6 per cent of the locomotives, 89.07 per 
cent of the passenger coaches, and 47.8 per 
cent of the freight cars. Of the steel-rail 
business, England held 31.8 per cent, Ger- 
many 29.6 per cent, and the United states 
20.1 per cent. Of wheels and niiseidlaiK'ons 
railway material, England supplied over 70 
per cent. The (hnunans led in miseellanooim 
electric-railway material, and Hiii)plie(l 4.1.1 
per cent of the dynamos and electric motors, 
England being second In the latter line with 
41.4 per cent. France furnished 36.8 per 
cent of the aatom(»l)lles, th(‘ TTnitod States 
19.3 per cent, and Germany 16.3 per cent. 

The following are the most important rea- 
sons for this state of affairs. The very few 
American houses that tried to do business 
in Argentina failed to succeed Ix^cause, in 
great nuoisure, of their failure to adapt 
themselves to the business practice of the 
country. The American manufaeturer was 
content to send out traveling salesmen with 
little or no knowledge of the country’s lan- 

R or customs-— selling, or endeavoring 
11, mainly from catalogues and price 
lists printed in English. In general Jhe de« 
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manded payment for Ms goods cash against 
shipping documents in New York. The fact 
that Europe has immensely superior ship- 
ping facilities has been an important factor. 
Europe, also, has made large investments 
of capital in Argentina and practically all 
of the important industries, the railroads, 
power plants, etc., are in the hands of Eu- 
ropeans. The fact that Argentina has a 
large and free market in Europe for its 
products Is not without its influence. And, 
finally, it must be confessed that the Euro- 
peans have had the incentive of really need- 
ing the market, while many Americans have 
been only mildly interested. 

Argentine Republic: 

Agricultural exhibition in, 7414. 

Battleships for, constructed by Amer- 
icans, 7501, 7599. 

Boundary question with — 

Brazil submitted to President of 
United States, 5867. 

Award of, discussed, 6058. 

Chile referred to, 4629, 6323. 
Paraguay submitted to President 
of United States, 4449. 

Cables of American company, ques- 
tions regarding rate charges im- 
posed upon by, 6323. 

Claims of, against United States, 
4910. 

Claims of United States against, 
1246, 1594, 4806. 

Adjusted, 6324. 

Coined silver, and products of, re- 
ferred to, 5908. 

Consul at Buenos Aires, recommenda- 
tion regarding salary of, 4849. 

Cordiality of r^ations with, 7498. 

Diplomatic relations with Buenos 
Aires discussed, 2116. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 632. 

Independence of Buenos Aires assert- 
ed, 612, 627. 

Internal disorders in, 4563. 

Joint resolution relating to congratu- 
lations from, vetoed, 4384. 

Minister of United States in Buenos 
Aires, return of, 1171. 

Minister to be sent to United States, 
1370. 

Received, 1706, 4718* 

Outrages upon American vessels in 
Falkland Islands discussed, 1116, 
1246. 

Revolution in Buenos Aires dis- 
cussed, 2702. 

Tariff laws of, modifications in, dis- 
cussed, 6058. 

Treaty with, 2759, 2813, 4852, 5115, 
6425. 

Return of, requested, 4888. 

War between Buenos Aires and Bra- 
zil — 

Peace concluded, 977. 

Questions between United States 
and Brazil arising out of, 929, 
961- 


Argentina, Treaties with. — in 1853 a 
treaty was concluded with the Argentine 
Confederation granting the United States 
free navigation of the rivers Parana and 
Uruguay. This was followed by another 
of friendship, commerce and navigation, 
and provided for the exchange of diplomatic 
and consular agents. An extradition con- 
vention was signed in 1S96 providing for 
the extradition of prisoners accused of the 
following crimes: Homicide, or attempted 
homicide ; arson ; burglary ; housebreaking ; 
robbery with violence, actual, attempted or 
threatened ; larceny of property of the val- 
ue of $^00; forgery, or the utterance of 
the thing forged ; counterfeiting ; embezzle- 
public or private money in excess 
of S-OO ; fraud, or breach of trust com- 
mitted by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, 
trustee, director, member or public officer 
of any company, when such act is punish- 
aole by the laws of both countries ; per- 
jnry; rape; abduction; kidnapping or cliild- 
stealing • any act committed with criminal 
object of which is to endanger 
tne safety of any person traveling or being 
pfiway; crimes committed at sea, 
ana traaing in slaves when the offense is 
criminal under the laws of both countries. 
Arid Lands. (See Lauds, Public: also 
Irrigation.) 

Reclamation of, 6801, 7004. 

Arizona. One of the southwestern states 
of the Union; motto, “Ditat Deus.*’ It 
is separated from the Pacific Ocean on the 
west by California and Nevada, and bouud- 

Nevada, on 

w on the south 

by the Republic of Mexico. It lies be- 
tween the parallels 31° 20' and 37° north 
lat. and the meridians of 109° and 114° 
45 west long., including an area of 113,956 
square miles. In addition to whites there are 
Apache, Moqui, Pueblo. Arivaipa, Cheme- 
huevi, Cohahuila, Cocopa. Walapal, Mari- 
copa, Mohave, Navajo, Papago, Pima, and 
Paiute Indians. The chief industry is min- 
ing gold, silver and copper. In tiie north- 
ern portion of the State there are large 
pine forests and the lumber trade is rap- 
idly progressing. The surface is much 
broken by the erosion of the streams, which 
cut deep gorges in the rocks, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado at some points be- 
ing more than a mile deep. 

The greater portion of the State was 
acquired by treaty with Mexico in 1848, 
the remainder by the Gadsden Purchase of 
1853. 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms In the State at 9,227, comprising 
1,246,613 acres, valued with stock and im- 
provements at $75,123,970. The cattle 
numbered 824,970, valued at $14,624,708; 
horses, 99,578, $4,209,726; mules, 3,963, 
$390,447; swine, 17,208, $113,714; sheep, 
1,226,723, $4,400,513. The acreage, pro- 
duction and value of the principal field 
crops for 1911 were : corn. 15,000 acres, 
405,000 bushels, $480,000; wheat, 27,000 
acres, 800,000 bushels, $760,000; oats, 6,000 
acres, 252,000 bushels, $151,000; hay, 130,-* 
000 acres, 602,000 tons, $6,024,000. The 
State ranks first in the production of cop- 
per. The production in 1910 was 297,481,- 
151 pounds, valued at $37,781,376, a de- 
crease from the figures of 1909, and the 
reports for 1911 show a still further de- 
cline in the production. The largest pro- 
ducer In 1911 was the Blsbee district, with 
133,000,000 pounds; the Globe-Miaml dls- 
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Arizona — Continued. 

trict produced 40,000,000 pounds. The 
United Verde mine, in the Jerome district, 
showed a decrease from the 38,600,000 
pounds produced in 1910. Extensive pas- 
ture lands are favorable for the reaiung of 
cattle and sheep. The federal Reclamation 
act provided for the irrigation of 210,000 
acres of land in the Salt River region of 
Arizona by the end of the year 1911, at a 
cost of $6,300,000. The population in 1910 
was 204,354. 

Arizona Territory: 

Act to authorize leasing of lands for 
educational purposes in, vetoed, 
6102. 

Admission to Statehood — 

Joint act for, vetoed, 7636. 
Proposed, 7020. 

Recommended, 7229. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
4691. 

Barracks, etc., within limits of Mil- 
itary Department of, construction 
of, recommended, 4696. 

Bill to authorize issuance of bonds in 
aid of railroads in, vetoed, 5523. 

Indian outrages in, discussed, 4933, 
4943. 

Lands in — 

Claims under Spanish and Mexican 
grants, discussed, 5484, 5510, 

6561. 

Records of Mexican Government 
regarding, 4257. 

Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 5811, 6702. 

Lawlessness prevailing in, and means 
for suppressing, discussed, 4640, 
4663, 4688. 

Proclamation against, 4709. 

Population of, 3045, 3099. 

Territorial government for, recom- 
mended, 2987, 3045, 3100. 

Arkansas. — One of the sonthorn states of 
the Union ; nickname, the *'Bear S,tatc" ; 
motto, “Regnant PopuU” (The people rule). 
It Is bounded by Missouri on the north, 
on the cast by Tennessee and Mississippi 
(from both of which it Is separated by the 
Mississippi River), on the south by Louisi- 
ana, and on the west by Texas and Indian 
Territory. It extends from iat. 33° to 36® 
80' north and from long. 89® 40' to 94® 42' 
west. It contains 53,335 square miles, and in 
1910 the population was 1,750,000. By 
legislative enactment the name of the 
State Is pronounced Ar'kansaw. The State 
contains rich forests of oak, pine, walnut, 
hickory, cypress, cedar, and other lumber- 
producing timber. Coal. Iron, and building 
stone exist In abundance- The Mississippi 
Elver bottom lands are a fine cotton region. 
One of the curiosities of the State Is the 
large number of medicinal springs, the 
most popular of which— the Hot Springs— 
Is visited anhually by thousands of people. 
One spring In Fulton County discharges 
15,O0O ' barrels of water per day, at a 
temperature of 00°. The State was first 
settled by the French In 1685, and formed 
part of the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. 
It was organized as, a Territory March 2, 
1819, admitted as a State Into the Union 


June 15, 1836, seceded May 6, 1861, and 
was readmitted June 22, 1868. Popula- 
tion (1912) 1,574,449. 

National forests cover an area of 3,189,- 
781 acres in the State. The original home- 
stead entries in 1909 covered 153,568 acres. 
The live stock reported for the last federal 
census consisted of 505,000 horses aud 
mules, 961,000 cattle, 233,000 sheep, and 
978,000 swine. According to the last sta- 
tistics the annual production of butter was 
21,585,250 pounds ; cheese, 18,375 pounds, 
and milk, 109,861,;J93 gallons. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Arkansas having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 2,604. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $76,866,000, giving employment 
to 48,440 persons, using material valued at 
$44,907,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $83,941,000. Salaries and wages paid 
amounted to $24,916,000. 

Arkansas is first among the states in ttie 
production of two minerals — bauxite and 
novaculite, the former being the ore of 
aluminum and the latter the source of the 
larger part of the oilstones produced in the 
United States. The principal mineral prod- 
uct of Arkansas, however, is coal, the an- 
nual value of which constituted over fifty 
per cent of the stale’s total. The total 
value of all the mineral products of 
Arkansas in 1913 was $6,780,760, accord- 
ing to the United States Geological Survey, 
compared with $6,258,726 in 1012. The 
coal production was 2,234,107 short tons, 
valued at $3,923,701, in 1913, against 2,100.- 
819 tons, valued at $3,582,789, in 1912, 
The coals of Arkansas are generally of high 
grade, particularly in the eastern part of the 
coal field, where they approach anthracite 
in character. The semianthracito of Arkan- 
sas is an excellent domestic fuel and reaches 
markets as far north as Kansas City. 

Bauxite, from which aluminum is derived, 
is second among the mineral products of 
the state. It is mined near Benton, in 
Saline County, and In Pulaski County. 

In 1913 the stone quarries of Arkansas 
furnished products valued at $525,050, ex- 
clusive ox novaculite and of limestone 
burned for lime. In 1912 the quarry prod- 
ucts were valued at $513,844. The clay- 
working Industries, while not hlgltly 
veloped, take third place and in 1913 pro- 
duced an output valued at $629,024, an In- 
crease of $67,010 ovtM* 1012. The sand and 
gravel pits yielded $320,630 in 101.3 and 
$39.3,639 In 1012. 'The only nietjilliterous 
products of Arkansas beside.s bauxite are 
lead, zinc, and maiiganiferous or(‘s. Other 
commercial mineral products are fuller’s 
earth, gems and precious stones, lime, min- 
eral waters, uaLur:il gas, phosphate rook, 
and slate. 

Arkansas (see also Confederate States) : 

Act for admission of, into Union ve- 
toed, 3846. 

Acts of governor should be legalized, 
801. 

Admission of, into Union, constitu- 
tion adopte<l 1444. 

Boundary^ of, 795. 

Constitution of, referred to, 3830. 
Defalcation of oflicers in^ 941. 
Election disturbances in, and claims 
of persona to governorship dis- 
cussed, 4218, 4219, 4252, 4273. 
Proclamatiou regarding, 4226. 

Lands granted to, in aid of railrbads 
referred to, 3580. 
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Arkansas — Continued. 

Marshal of United States in, advance 
of public moneys to, referred to, 
2835. 

Military governor of, office of, abol- 
ished, 3377. 

Public lands in, proclamation regard- 
ing uhlawful possession of, 1106. 

Pestoration of, into Union, discussed, 
3423, 3452. 

Hoad in, from Little Pock to Canton- 
ment Gibson, 932. 

Secretary of, appointment of, re- 
voked, 3377. 

Arkansas Northwestern Railway Co., 

act authorizing construction of rail- 
road by, through Indian Territory, 

vetoed, 6012. 

Arkansas Post (Ark.), Battle of.— Jan. 

10, 18G3, an expedition under command of 
Gon. McClernand and convoyed by Admiral 
Porter’s fleet of gunboats, moved against 
Port Hindman, at Arkansas Post, on the 
Arkansas River. Jan. 11 a combined at- 
tack was begun, which was maintained un- 
til 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
post, with 5,000 prisoners, was surrendered 
to the Union forces. The Federal loss in 
the action was 977 killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

Arlington Confederate Monument Asso- 
ciation. — During the administration of 
President McKinley the Confederate dead 
buried in tbe City of Washington, D. C., 
and vicinity were removed to the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, Va., the old home of 
Robert E. Lee, where they were reinterred 
in a plot of ground set apart by the Presi- 
dent for that purpose, and designated 
“The Confederate Section.” 

The Arlington Confederate Monument 
Association was formed for the purpose of 
erecting in this section a suitable monument 
to the dead there buried, and to stand, in 
a larger sense, as a memorial to all those 
Who lost their lives in defense of the Con- 
federacy, as well as to the cause they 
represented. 

The Association was formed as a com- 
mittee of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, the President-General of which is 
the President of the association. The 
monument was completed and unveiled by 
President Wilson, June 4, 1914. (Page 
7948.) 

Arlington Cemetery: 

Appropriation for memorial amphi- 
theatre recommended, 7048. 

Memorial amphitheatre at, reeom- 
monded, 7686. 

President Wilson address at, 7948. 
Armageddon.— In the peroration of his 
speech on the eve of the National Repub- 
lican Convention at Chicago, June 17, 1912, 
Mr. Roosevelt, after denouncing what he 
termed fraudulent practices of corrupt poli- 
ticians, called upon his hearers to take the 
aide of the people against the dishonest 
party managers, saying at the close : ”We 
stand at Armageddon and we battle for the 
Lord.” The expression Is not a quotation, 
but Is baaed on several passages in the 
book of Revelations, (^.banter XVI, notably 
In the ICth and loUowlng verses. The 


word Armageddon is used in an apocalyptic 
sense as a synonym for the battlefield — 
whether above the earth or in the under- 
world — on which the final victory over evil 
was to be won by the forces of righteous- 
ness. It was here that the kings of the 
lower world were to be gathered by the 
Dragon, the Beast, and the False Prophet 
to make war on the Lord. Revelations xvii, 
14, reads : "These shall make war with the 
Lamb and the Lamb shall overcome them ; 
for he is Lord of Lords and King of Kings, 
and they that are with him are called and 
chosen and faithful.” Specifically Armaged- 
don is a corruption of the Hebrew words 
Har Mageddon, signifying the mountains of 
Megiddo. The reference in the passage in 
Revelations is probably to Megiddo, but 
some authorities refer it to the plain of 
Esdraelon, or Jezreel, in Galilee and Sa- 
maria, famous as a battlefield from the 
time Gideon overcame the Midianites to 
Napoleon’s victory over the Turks. 

Armed Neutrality.— In 1780 the powers 
of northern Europe — Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark — formed a confederacy against 
England, then at war with the United 
States, and proclaimed the doctrine that 
neutral ships had the right to visit the 
ports of belligerents, that free ships make 
free goods, and that blockades to be recog- 
nized must be effectual. These countries 
assumed a threatening position and armed 
themselves to repel aggression. By treaty, 
ratified in 1800, the flags of these nations 
were to be respected by belligerents. Great 
Britain rejected the principle, and Nelson 
and Parker destroyed the Danish fleet at 
Copenhagen, April 2, 1801. This led to 
the dissolution of the armed neutrality. 

Armed Neutrality: 

Confederacy of, discussed, 2808. 

In Middle States, discussed, 3225. 
Armenians. — Inhabitants of Armenia. 

They belong to the Aryan family of nations. 
Armenia is the classical name of the He- 
brew Ararat, Assyrian Urartu, the country 
which extends from the shores of I^ake 
Van, between the Upper Euphrates and Me- 
dia, forming the juncture between the high 
plateau of Iran and the table-land of Asia 
Minor. It is the original seat of one of 
the old civilized peoples in the world. Ac- 
cording to their records they were gov- 
erned in ancient times by Independent kings, 
but afterwards became tributary to the 
Assyrians. After the Assyrian period Ar- 
menia became a dependency of Persia and 
Media. Subsequently it was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, and later it passed 
under the nominal supremacy of Parthia 
and Rome. Then it was ruled by Persian, 
Byzantine, and Arabic governors until the 
dynasty of the Bagratides, which came to 
an end in 1045. The last vestige of Ar- 
menian independence was destroyed by the 
Mamelukes in 1075. Since that date they 
have been without an independent state, 
their country being divided between Persia, 
Turkey, and Russia. They still have an 
independent church, with the seat of gov- 
ernment at Constantinople. 

In 1804 the greatest cruelties were vis- 
ited upon Armenians in Turkey, in part 
boeauso they were Christians. It was 
claimed that some of those upon whom out- 
rages were committed were persons who had 
declared their intention to hccome citizens 
of the United States. Our consuls were 
sent there to make Investigation of these 
atrocities and cruelties, and in the dlpio- 
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Armenians — Oontinued, Armies of the World. — The following ta- 


matic correspondence which followed assur- 
ances were given by Turkey that our coun- 
trymen should be secured and protected in 
all their rights (pages 5989, 6069, 6095, 
6147). 

It was learned, however, that an Ar- 
menian journal published in this country in 
the Armenian language openly counseled its 
readers to engage in rebellion against Turk- 
ish authority in the Asiatic provinces. 
Turkey complained that Armenians sought 
American citizenship with the intention of 
claiming the protection of the United States 
when convicted of seditious practices in the 
land of their birth. ^ 

The Ottoman government announced its 
intention to expel from its dominions Ar- 
menians who have obtained naturalization 
in the United States later than 1868. 
Armenians: 

Cruelties and atrocities committed 
upon, in Turkey, discussed, 5989, 
6Q69, 6147. 

Investigation of, "by American con- 
sul discussed, 5989, 6069. 
Referred to, 6090. 

Obtaining citizenship in United 
States and returning to Turkey ex- 
pelled, discussed, 5872, 6435. 

Treatment of naturalized citizens of 
United States of Armenian origin 
by Turkey, 6095. 

Armies, Cost of.— The United Stales Army 
appropriations for 1910-1917 amount to 
*$232,831,043, not including the expenditure 
by the several States on their National 
Guard or the sums paid for pensions to ex- 
volunteers. The Navy appropriations for 
1915-16 amount to t$149»061,865, an In- 
crease of $46,853,801 over the previous 
year, but a later appropriation In 1910 for 
enlarging the Navy swelled this increase to 
$139,345,287. The cost of the British Army, 
according to estimates for 1913-14, amount- 
ed to $224,300,000. The estimates for the 
Navy for 1913-14 are placed at $224,140,000. 
The estimated military expenditure of the 
German Empire In the budget for 1912-13 
amounted to $183,090,000, excluding expen- 
ditures on Colonial troops. The German 
Naval estimates for 1013-14 amounted to 
$111,300,000. The military budget of France 
for 1913 showed an estimated expenditure 
of .t$191, 431,580 for the military establish- 
ment. Italy during 1913-14 expected to 
spend about $51,000,000 on her Navy, and 
about $82,928,000 on her Army. The mili- 
tary budget of Russia, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, for 1913-14 called for $.317,800,000, 
and the Navy expenditures In 1913-14 would 
have amounted to about $122,500,000. The 
Army estimate of Austro-Hungary for 1013 
was $82,300,000, and for the Navy $42,- 
000,000. The military expenditure of Japan 
for 1913-14 were about $49,000,000. All 
estimates for foreign Armies and Navies 
have been larg<‘ly exceeded, owing to the 
general war in Europe. 

Armor and Armor Plate: 

Discussed, 5759, 5882, 5972. 

Manufacture of, in United States rec- 
ommended, 5100. 

Tests of, discussed, 5552, 5635. 
Armories. (See Arms and Ammunition; 

Arsenals.) 

* This does not include ' oost of fortifications, 
Military Academy, etc., but only for the Army, 
t This mcludea construction of ships, Naval Acad- 
emy, Navy Yards, etc. ± Excluding cost of Co- 
lonial troops not serving m France. 


ble shows the peace footing of the land 
forces of the principal states of Europe, 
and of Japan ; also of the secondary States 
of Europe, Asia and America, compiled from 
the latest available data before the general 
European war of 1914 : 


Countries 

Peace 

Strength 

Reserves* 

Total 

War 

Strength 

Germany 

870,000 

4,430,000 

5,200,000 

France 

720,000a 

3,280,000 

4.000,000 

Russia ..... 

1,290.000 

3,300,000 

5,500,000 

Austria-Hungary 

390,000 

1,610,000 

2,000,000 

Italy 

250,000 

950,000 

1,200,000 

Great Britain... 

254,500b 

476,500 c 

730,000 

Japan 

250,000 

950,000 I 

1,200.000 

Spain 

115,000 

235,000 1 

350,000 

Belgium 

42,000 

180,000 

222,000 

Netherlands. . - , 

SS.OOOd 

145.000 

180,000 

Denmark 

14,000 

56,000 

70,000 

Sweden 

60,000 

400,000 

450,000 

Norway 

35,000 

. 80,000 

115,000 

Portugal 

30,000e 

120,000 

150,000 

Bulgaria 

60,500 

320,500 

380,000 

Servia 

32,000 

208,000 

240,000 

Rumania 

95,000 

100,000 

500,000 

Switzerland. . . . 

22,300/ 

252,700 

275,000 

Turkey 

400,000 

300,000 

700,000 

Greece 

25,000 

125,000 

150,000 

China 

212,000^ 

100,000/1 

312,000 

Mexico 

31,000/c 

80,000 f 

101,000 

Brazil 

21,000 

500,0001 

521,000 

Argentina 

21,500 

250,000 i 

271,500 

Chile 

28,000 

57,000 f 

85,000 

Peru 

10,000 

60,000x1 

60,000 

Venezuela 

11,600 

49,000x1 

60,600 

Bolivia 

3,000 

90,000x1 

93,000 

Colombia 

6,000 

44,000 X 

50,000 

Guatemala 

6,000 

76,000 X 

82,000 

Ecuador. ...... 

7,000 

75, 000 X 

82,000 

Salvador 

3,000 

18,000x1 

21,000 

Nicaragua 

3,000 

27,000x1 

30,000 

Uruguay 

4,000 

75,000x 

79,000 

Haiti 

6,000 i 


6,000 


* Except as to some of the principal and a few of 
the minor States, it is doubtful whether the num- 
bers given of tho reserves or auxiliary forces could 
mobilized and made effective within a consider- 
able period of time. In some States, all men of 
military age are enrolled in national militia and 
are partly trained, oincludiug Colonial troops, 
bincmding regular forces at home, in the Colonies, 
and 76,000 men in India and excluding tho native 
Indian army of about 176,000. clnoludoa army re- 
serves and territorial force. dExolusivo of Colonial 
army of about 36,000. cExel naive of troops in Col- 
onics. /Trained National militia. (/Organization of 
army under present government incomplete. There 
were about 212,000 men under arms in tho recent 
revolution. ^Provincial troops available in case of 
war. iNational guard, or militia partly trained. 
jNorainal strength. Population nearly all negroes. 
A:Strength previous to present revolution. The Pro- 
visional Government eminis to have* an army of 80,- 
000, and proposes to increase it to 160,000. 

Arms and Ammunitlon.—The use of fire- 
arms followed close upon the Invention 
(about 1320) of gunpowder. The use of 
gunpowder In military operations In Eng- 
land dates from 1346. Gibbon writes of a 
cannon used at the siege of Adrlanople by 
Mahomet II In 1543, During that year 
the first English cannon was cast at Uck- 
licld, Sussex. The arquebuso and musket 
were evolved by successive Improvements 
on the large ^ns. The Swiss are said to 
have had 10, (TOO arquebuslers in 1471. At 
tho battle of ‘Pavla, in 1526, the Spaniards, 
under Emperor Charles V, with a force of 
2,000 arquebuslers and 800 musketeers, de- 
feated Francis 1 of France, the effective- 
ness of the firearms turning the tide of 
battle. The flintlock came into use In 1630, 
was Introduced into England under William 
III, and was effectively used as late aS 
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Arms and Ammunition — Continued. tions. The powder is not absolutely 

1840 in the British army. The Landgrave smokeless, hut the film _ of smoke arising 
of Hesse armed his followers with rifles in i^^dividual rifle firing is not visible 

1631. The Fergusson breech-loading rifle from more than 300 yards, 
was in use throughout the entire Revolu- Among the latest explosives produced in 
tiouary War, though the flintlock was the tiie United States are cannonite, fulgurite, 
principal weapon used. progressite, Americanite, and Schnebelite. 

The flrst practical breech-loading firearm The Army has several depots for the stor- 
made in the United States was that patent- age of powder, the principal one of which 
ed by Hall in 1811. About 10,000 were is near Dover, N. J. Powder for both 
made for the Government, the inventor branches of the service is supplied by pri- 


The appended table of military rifles in use by the principal countries of the world is compiled from the latest available 
data. Changes are frequently made, however, and it is difficult, if not impossible, to present accurate statistics up to date. 


Countries 

Name or Model 
of Gun 

Year of 
Introduction 

Calibre. In. 

Length. Feet 

Weight. Lbs. 

Cartridges in 
Magazme 

Covering or Jacket 
of 

Bullets 

Weight of En- 
tire Cartridge 
Grains 

Gun 
Sighted 
to — 
Yards 

Muzzle 
Ve- 
locity 
Ft. Sec- 
ond 

Kind 

of 

Powder 

United States! Springfield I 

1903 .30 3 6 8.6 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

395 

2,850 

2,700 

Pyrocellulose 

Argentina. . . . 

. Mauser 

1909 .301 4.1 8.9 

1 5 

Nickel Coated Steel. 

371 

2,187 

2,788 

Nitrocellulose 

Austria-Hung Mannlicher 

1895 .315 4.1 8.0 

5 

Lubricated Steel.. . 

454 

2,132 

2,840 

Nitrocellulose 

Belgium. . . . , 

. Mauser 

1889 .301 4,1 8.6 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

432 

2,187 

1,975 

Nitrocellulose 

Bolivia 

. Mauser 

1899.28 4.0 9.6 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

382 

2,187 

2,280 

Nitrocellulose 

Brazil 

. Mauser 

1894 301 4 1 9 1 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

417 

2,187 

2,035 

Nitrocellulose 

Bulgaria 

. Mannlicher 

1895 .315 4.2 9.8 

5 

Nickel Coated Steel. 

458 

2,132 

2,034 

Nitrocellulose 

Chile 

Mauser 

1895 .276 4.0 8.6 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

386 

2,187 

1,910 

Nitrocellulose 

China 

. Mauser 

1895 28 4.0 9 6 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

382 

2,187 

2,280 

Nitrocellulose 

Colombia. . . , 

, Mauser 

1894 28 4 0 9 0 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

382 

2,187 

2,280 

Nitrocellulose 

Denmark.. , 

. Krag-Jorgensen 

1889 .315 4.3 6 3 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

448 

2,295 

2,535 

Nitrocellulose 


Lee-Enficld 

1907 .303 4.1 9.2 

10 

Cupro Nickel 

415 

2,800 

2,060 

Cordite 


Mark I. & III 

1907 . 303 3.7 8.6 

10 

Cupro Nickel 

415 

2,800 

2,060 

Cordite 

France 

. Lebel 

1893 .315 4.3 9.2 

8 

Copper Zinc 

452 

2,620 

2,310 

Nitrocellulose 

Germany. . . 

. Mauser 

1898 .311 4 1 8.3 

5 

Nickel Coated Steel. 

363 

2,187 

2,960 

Nitrocellulose 

Greece 

. Mannlicher-Soh’n’r 

1903 ,256 4.0 8.1 

5 

Nickel Coated Steel. 

345 

2,187 

2,400 

Nitrocellulose 

Italy 

, Paravicino-Carcano 

1891 .250 4.2 8.3 

6 

Cupro Nickel 

340 

2,187 

2,300 

Ealistite 

Japan 

, Arisakae 

1905 .264 4.2 8 6 

5 

Chopper 

346 

2,187 

2,420 

Nitrocellulose 

Mexico 

, Mauser 

1902 .276 4 0 9.0 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

336 

2,187 

2,295 

Nitrocellulose 

Netherlands 

, Mannlicher 

1895 .256 4.2 9.0 

5 

Nickel Coated Steel. 

346 

2,187 

2,370 

Nitr''rell”.V‘’p 

Norway 

, Krag-Jorgensen.... 

1894 .256 4.1 8.8 

6 

Nickel Coated Steel. 

364 

2,405 

2,370 

Ni.j ,('c. 'i.'c-e 

Peru 

, Mauser 

1910 .301 4.1 9.1 

5 

Cupro Nickel. .... . 

384 

2,187 

2,780 


Portugal 

. Mauaor-Verguiero , 

1904 .250 3 6 8.1 

5 

Nickel Coated Steel. 

372 

1,968 

2,347 


Rumania. . . 

, Mannlicher 

1893 .266 4 0 8.8 

5 

Nickel Coated Steel. 

347 

2,187 

2,430 

Nitrocellulose 

Russia 

, Three line rifle 

1891 .30 4.2 8.8 

5 

NickelGermanSilver 

348 

2,660 

2,886 

Pyroxihn 

Servia 

, Mauser 

1809 .276 3.7 8.8 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

374 

2,187 

2,450 

Nitrocellulose 

Spain 

, Mauser 

1893 .276 4.0 8.8 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

380 

2,187 

2,330 

Nitrocellulose 

Sweden 

, Mauser 

1896 .256 4.1 8.6 

5 

Cupro Nickel 

340 

2,187 

2,400 

Nitrocellulose 

Switzerland. 

. Schmidt-Rubin 

1906 .295 4.4 9.9 

6 

Nickel Coated Stool 

425 1 

2,187 

2,705 

Grafiled powder 

Turkey 

, Mauser 

1903 .301 4,0 9.0 

5 

Nickel Coated Steel. 

417 

2,187 

2,140 

Nitrocellulose 

Uruguay.... 

, Mauser 

1908 .275 4.1 8.8 

6 

Nickeled Copper 

365 1 

4,370(30° 

2,740 

Smokeless flakes 


superintending their manufacture at the vatc firms. Projectiles for the naval guns 

Harpers Perry Arsenal until his death in are made at the Naval Gun Foundry at 

184,4. In 1854 Congress made an ap- Washington, D. C. The armor-piercing 
proprlatlon for brocch-loading rifles, and shells are carefully machined and tempered, 

experiments in this arm were eondueied un- and much more expensive to make than 

111 the breaking out of the Civil Wai, dnv- ordinary projectiles. In 1892 the United 

ing the progress of which tiie (Jovtu-iunenr States adopted the Krag- Jorgensen cut-off 

nianufaetured and purchased at home and model magazine rifle. The rifle adopted in 

abroad ov(m- 4,()()0,000 small arms of be- 100.3 and still in use is the United Slates 

IwoMUi 25 and 30 dillerent pallerns. Among (Springfield) magazine rifle; its calibre is 

tliesfi were bret'cli-loading rifles and car- 7,62 millimetres or .30 in., its velocity 2,- 

bines and a magazine gun— the IhuuT- '■iOO ft. per second, its penetration power at 

In ISiu;, 1869, and 1872 boards of oflicers 53 ft. being 54.7 in white pine, and it car- 

were aiipointed ft) report upon a dt'slrablo ries five rounds of ammunition. These 

small arm, and their invest ign tions led to rifles are made chiefly at the Springfield 

the adoption in 1873 of the Springfield rifle, and Rock Island Arsenals, 

which remained In use for twtuily years. In 1908, the entire army and the national 

Tli(‘ dt'cadt' btdween 1880 and 1890 wit- guard, with the exception of the States of 

neased a fur (her dtwelopment in small arms Florida and Nevada, had been supplied with 

in (he subaliliitiou of magazines for the the United States magazine rifle, model of 

Singhs l)r('<>eli-londlng apparatus, a decrease 1903, chambered for model of 1900 ammu- 

in tlie ealibro of the ball, and the adoption nition. This rifle has proved to be more 

of siuokt'less powder powerful, accurate, and rapid than the rifle 

T\u) forms of gunpowder used In military of the Krag-Jorgensen type which it re- 

opern tions in America as well as In foreign placed. The introduction of the ammunl- 

c()uiitri(‘s until within the last few years tion of the model of 1900, with Its sharp- 

W(‘n‘ oss(‘utially the same as those used a pointed bullet of flat trajectory, represents 

ci'iitury or more ago. Fver since the in- the latest advance In fighting piaterial of 

vention of gun cotton by Schonbcln in the civilized world. 

38-15 scituilific att<mliori has been directed At the present time no great difference 
to tli(‘ manufacture of smokeless powder. exists in the effectiveness of the kinds of 

The Fr('neh seem to have been the first to rifles with which the armies of the great 

compound a suc<‘<'ssful smokeless powder powers are supplied with regard to their 

for use in small aj-ms. The material used ranges and shooting qualities. It is well 

is a form of luelinilc and belongs to the known that the effectiveness of any arm 

nitrocolluloso or nitro-gun-cotton prepara- depends greatly on the experience and skill 
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Arms and Ammunition—Oontinwed. 
of the men who use it, and that, other 
things being equal, the troops most thor- 
oughly instructed and drilled in the use 
of the rifle are the most efficient in battle. 
While the wounds Inflicted by the modern 
small calibre high velocity rifles are less 
fatal and yield more readily to treatment 
than those made by the guns of large cali- 
bre using slow-burning black powder 
formerly in use, yet it is claimed that 
men hit by the smaller bullet, even if not 
killed or mortally wounded, are as com- 
pletely put out of action as if struck by the 
larger- 

Thc automatic rifle is, beyond question, 
the mihtai’v weapon of the near future. 
Nearly all of the principal countries of 
Europe have been experimenting with rifles 
of this type, as well as the United States. 

Germany adopted an automatic pistol for 
military use in 1008. The United States 
has recently adopted for the army, in place 
of the service revolver, the Colt automatic 
pistol, after extended and rigid experiments 
and tests by a board of army officers. This 
is regarded as a remarkably effective weap- 
on. Its length is 8.5 inches ; length of 
barrel, 4.8 inches ; weight, 2 lbs. 8 oz. ; 
calibre, .45 ; cartridges in magazine, 7. 
The German automatic pistol has a length 
of 8.54 inches ; length of barrel, 4.02 
inches ; weight 1 lb. 13% oz. ; calibre, .35 ; 
cartridges in magazine, 8. 

Arms and Ammunition: 

Contract for, referred to, 3795. 

Delivery of, to — 

State arsenals referred to, 2839. 

Exportation of, order prohibiting, 
3326, 8469. 

Extended, 3436. 

Modified, 3379. 

Recommended, 373. 

Rescinded, 3533. 

Gunpowder, manufactory, erection of, 
recommended, 1608, 1714. 

Loans of, to private citizens inquired 
into, 636. 

Manufactory for small arms recom- 
mended, 1608, 1714. 

Manufacture of — 

Progress made in, 301, 471. 

Should bo encouraged, 255, 297, 443. 
Statement of, 597. 

Patent rifie, expenditures relating to 
procuroment and properties of, 936. 

Statement of, 767, 770, 790. 

Supply of, 461. 

Territories and District of Columbia 
to receive supplies not to exceed 
the quota of a State with least 
representation in Congress, 5159, 
5462. 

Army. — The earliest American military 
cfftablishmont consisted of two parts, the 
oonlinontal army, organized by the (Conti- 
nental Congress Juno 15, 1775, and the mi- 
litia (df. 'W.) organized by the States, aver- 
aging between the years 1776 and 1781 
ai>ouL (>0.000 imm, though often not more 
than half that number wore in active ser- 
viee. The War Department (< 7 , v,) was es- 
lahlished bv act of Congress Aug, 7, 1789. 
Nov. 5, T7S3, the army was disbanded and 
1,000 men retained until the peace establish- 
ment conhl ho organized. Though tempo- 
rarily Inereased by Indian wars and 
troubles with France, the federal forces 


numbered only from 3,000 to 5,000 men at 
the outbreak of the War of 1812. During 
that war the number of regular troops was 
more than 85,000, and 470,000 militia were 
enlisted. Up to the time of the Mexican 
War the army averaged 9,000 men. During 
that war the regular troops enrolled num- 
bered 30.000 and the volunteers 74,000. 
With the return of peace the regular forces 
were reduced to 10,000, and later increased 
to 12,000. 

During the first year of the Civil War the 
regular army was increased to 35,000 by 
the addition of eleven regiments, viz. : One 
of cavalry, 1,1S0 oilicers and men; one of 
artillery, twelve batteries, six pieces each, 
1,909 men ; nine of infantry, consisting of 
three battalions of eig'ht companies each, 
22,008 officers and men ; but the number of 
militia and volunteers was very much 
larger. President Lincoln’s first call, issued 
April 15, 18(31, was for 75,000 men for 
three months’ service (3214). Later enlist- 
ments were mostly for three years. At the 
beginning of 1SG2 the number of volunteers 
in the army was 550,000, and during the 
next three years it was 900,000. At the 
close of the war the Federal army num- 
bered 1,000,000. The total number of en- 
listments was 2,213,303 (4150). 

In 1867 the “peace establishment” of the 
United States army was fixed at 54,641 
men. It was then reduced b.y successive 
enactments to 25,000 enlisted men in 1875. 
At the beginning of 1898 the peace estab- 
lishment of the army consisted of ten regi- 
ments cavalry, 8,410 ; five regiments artil- 
lery, 2,900; twenty-five rogimenis infantry, 
13,525; one engineer battalion, 210; total, 
25,051. This did not include brigade and 
staff officers. At the outbreak of the Span- 
ish-Amorican War two addilional regiments 
of artillery were added to the regular 
forces and the line of the army was re- 
organized on the basis of two battalions of 
four companies each to the regiment, and 
two skeleton companies. In case of a 
declaration of war those skeleton companies 
were to be manned, and, with two other 
companies for which authority to raise was 
granted, were to form the third battalion 
in each infantry regiment. 

Under the provisions of a law appi’oved 
March 2, 1899, the regular army establish- 
ment w’as fixed at about 27,700 offic(‘rs and 
men. To meet the exigencies of the ser- 
vice in the newly ac<iiiir(‘d poss(‘ssions, the 
President was aulhoriz('d to maintain the 
regular army at a strength of oo.ooo (m- 
11s ted men and to raise a force of 35,000 
volunteers, to be recruited from the country 
at large or from the localities where their 
services are needed, “without restriction as 
to citizenship or educational qualifications.” 

An act of February, 1901, abolished the 
“canteen” from the army, that is, prohibit- 
ed the sale of beer or any inloxh'atiug 
liquors at the army posts. The organiza- 
tion of the army was further modified by 
an act of Congress approved XM). 14, 1003, 
which created the General Staff Corps. 
This consists of the Chh'f of Staff, who 
takes the place of the Commanding General 
of the Army, two g('neral ofib'ers detalh'd 
by the Ih'esldent from tlu* regular army not 
below the grade of brI/3:a<U(‘r-g(‘aeral. and 
forty-two officers of minor gra(l<‘ similarly 
detailed by the President It is the duty 
of the General Staff Corps to prepare plans 
for the national defense and for the mo- 
hlllzation of the military forces In time of 
war; to assist the Secretary of War in in- 
creasing the eflicieney of the military estab- 
lishment : and in case of war to art as a 
Board of Strategy. The Chief of Siaff 
has supervision of all troons of the line, the 
Military Secretary’s Office, tlie Inspector- 
General's, Judge-Advocate General’s, Quar- 
termaster’s, Subsistence, Medical, Fay, and 
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Army — Continued. 

Ordnance Departments, the Corps of En- 
gineers and Signal Corps. 

AUTHOniZED STRENGTH OF THE AEMY IN 1916. 

Source — Report of Chief of Staff to Sec- 
retar n of War . — ^The strength of the en- 
tire Military Establishment authorized by 
the President, under the statutory limita 
tion^ of 100,000 enlisted men, on June 30, 
1915, by branches of service, is shown in 
the following table ; 


BRANCHES OF SERVICE. 

Offi- 

cers. 

En- 

listed 

men. 

Total. 

CV’^errl 

25 


25 

M ”... ■.• t. ;■■/* !>.a 

1 23 


23 

1: 1 ( c j.- (.1 ' ■ 1 Jj. ’> . 

17 


17 

'.c . t»- a*;,! Dc , . 

13 


13 

t, 

183 

16,403 

*6,586 

.\ic. j{; 1 .)r 1 1 

26011 

*4,012 

2*4,613 

C <■!" ' (j‘ 1 "K ■- 

248 

1,942 

2,190 

( -i.ii'. r !.'v. J). 1... 

85 

745 

830 

U 1 ' 

106 

1,472 

1,578 

Exireau ot insular Atfairs 

3 


3 

Professors, U.S.Mihtary Academy. 

7 

1 

7 

Chaplains 

67 


67 

Cavalry 

800 

14.i48 

14,957 

Field Artillery 

2G2 

5,641 

5,803 

Cr,r.-t .Mbl'c'vCorr.: . 

748 

19,019 

19,767 

1 ■ 

1,606 

35,339 

36,945 

ll -(0 iJf'.iMv' of Li.lar.i'.'. 

31 

599 

630 

/.caclorrv ^ 


632 

632 

Ib ■■■!' M .i!" ■ 1' e'l 

. 

6,125 

6,125 

1 . ivH: . 


350 

350 

S'-\ t ^,(»l (ii j <'u 'i: . 


720 

729 

V. LSiui' 


no 

no 

Mu' (1 u’ M '•'! i 


7 

7 

inJii’.f. -j.i. '■ 


75 

75 

Total Regular Army 

4,834 

97,248 

102,082 

Philippine Scouts 

182 

5,733 

5,915 

Aggregate 

5,016 

102,981 

107,997 

Actual Argregafo . 

-1,798 

101,105 

105,993 


1 Includes the enlisted strength (6,0 00 men) of the 
Quart enuastor Corps, which men, under the provisions 
of the act of Congress approved Aug. 24, 1912 (37 
Ktai, h.. 593), are "not to bo counted as a part of 
tho enlisted force provided by law." 

s Includes 9 7 ofheers of the Medical Reserve Corps 
assigned to active duty under tho provisions of the act 
of Congress approved Apr. 23, 19 0 8 (35 Stat, L., 
GG). 

® Authorizod strength of the Hospital Corps, which, 
tmder tUo act M.ir. 1, 188 7 

(24 Stut. Xj.. '1 1 , 1,1 -0 he counted as a part 

of tho onllsted 'u’ i- 1 - Army. 


Tabic showing tho actual strength of the 
Army prior to the passage of tho army law 
of lOlG. 


oboanixiations. 

Stoknoth 
.Tunk 30, 1915. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 

men. 


25 

23 

17 

12 

185 

422 

97 

34 

207 

86 

63 

3 

64 

7 


Adjutant Gonorara Department.. . . 
Insnoctor Gouerars Doi)!iriment,, . 
Judge Advocate Gonerars Depart- 


Quartenuaster Corps ^ 

Mwlicai ( lorrvi * 

Medical Reaervo Corps 



4,792 

8,993 

Corps of Eiir.ineors 

Ordiianco Department 

1,948 

740 

1,371 

Ihiroau of^Tnsular Aiiairs 

Chnplahis . 

Prufostiors 


Total 

,il>44^ 

12,844 


ORGANIZAa?IONS. 


First Cavalry 

Second Cavalry 

Third Cavalry 

Fourth Cavalry 

Fifth Cavalry 

Sixth Cavalry 

Seventh Cavalry 

Eighth Cavahy 

Ninth Cavalry 

Tenth Cavalry 

Eleventh Cavalry 

Twelfth Cavalry 

Thirteenth Cavalry 

Fourteenth Cavalry 

Fifteenth Cavalry 

Additional Officers » 

Detached Officers ^ 

Unassigned 

Total 

First Field Artillery 

Second Field Artillery 

Third Field Artillery 

Fourth Field Artillery 

Fifth Field Artillery 

Sixth Field Artillery 

Additional officers “ 

Detached officers ^ 

Unassigned 

Total 

Coast Artillery Corps 

First Infanry 

Second Infantry 

Third Infantry 

Fourth Infantry 

Fifth Infantry 

Sixth Infantry 

Seventh Infantry 

Eighth Infantry 

Ninth Infantry 

Tenth Infantry 

Eleventh Infantry 

Twelfth Infantry 

Thirteenth Infantry 

Founcenlh Infantry 

riftecntli Infantry 

Siueenth Inlaurry 

Seventeenth Infantry .. . 

Eighieenlh Intantrv’ 

Nineteenth Infantry . . . . 

Twentieth Infantry 

Twenty-first Infantry 

Twenty-second Infantry. 

Twenty-third Infantry 

Twenty-fourth Infantrj' 
Twenty-fifih Infantry ... 

Twenty-sKth Infantry 

Twenty-seventh Infantry ... 
Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry 

Thirtieth Infantry 

Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry 

Additional officers ® 

Detached officers * 

Unassigned 

Total 

West Point dotachmonta 

Indian Scouts 

Casuals and recruits at depots and 
ea route 

Total 

Total, Regular Amy 

Philippmo Scouts 



Strength 

June 30, 1915. 


Enlisted 

Officers. 

men. 

47 

950 

44 

985 

48 

1,000 

50 

977 

46 

1,049 

46 

952 

49 

960 

48 

960 

46 

1,038 

47 

968 

44 

1,001 

46 

936 

47 

963 

43 

919 

47 

988 

12 


47 


21 


778 

14,646 

41 

889 

37 

885 

40 

955 

38 

904 

40 

1,031 

39 

1,000 

1 


15 


11 


262 

5,664 

728 

19"!^ 

48 

1,804 

47 

1,802 

47 

8S7 

47 

956 

48 

1,736 

47 

850 

46 

927 

47 

1,835 

48 

851 

48 

1,744 

46 

886 

46 

856 

■ 48 

1,835 

47 

1,100 

47 

1,823 

46 

918 

46 

886 

46 

922 

40 

820 

45 

894 

44 

858 

47 

928 

48 

859 

44 

1,849 

49 

1,808 

46 

922 

43 

918 

46 

937 

49 

1,177 

49 

949 

31 

586 

13 


94 


67 


1,604 

36,123 


033 


24 


6,656 


7,303 

4, "616 

TsToT 

182 

5,430 

.4,798 

101496 
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Asiay — Continued. 

The army reorganization law of 1916, ap- 
proved June 3, provides that the Army of 
the United States shall consist of the Regu- 
lar Army, the Volunteer Army, the Officers' 
Reserve Corps, the Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
the National Guard while in the service of 
the United States, and such other land 
forces as were then or might thereafter be 
authorized by law. 

Composition of the Regular Army. — The 
Regular Ax*my of the United States, includ- 
ing existing organizations, was made to con- 
sist of 64 regiments of Infantry, 25 regi- 
ments of Cavalry, 21 regiments of Field Ar- 
tillery, a Coast Artillery Corps, the brigade, 
division, army corps, and army headquar- 
ters, with their detachments and troops, a 
General Staff Corps, an Adjutant General’s 
Department, an Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, Quartermaster Corps, Medical Depart- 
ment, Corps of Engineers, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Signal Corps, the officers of the Du- 
reau of Insular Affairs, the Militia Bureau, 
the detached officers, detached non-commis- 
sioned officers, chaplains, the Regular Army 
Reserve, as well as the officers and enlisted 
men on the retired list ; the additional offi- 
cers ; also the professors, Corps of Cadets, 
general Army service d<-'+-nchmont. and de- 
tachments of Cavalry, To M A:M!rer.\, En- 
gineers, and band of thf I'li i-'d S!au-> Mili- 
tary Academy ; the post non-oomrmssionefl 
staff officers; reenii'ii'.: p.irii'’.-, ri‘c nili 
depot detachmeni--. and iim.-'-iciM-d recniii^: 
service school di-iaelimoa,- ; di><*i|dii';.ry 
guards; discipliii.iry oriiaai/ai ion^ : hull. in 
tscouts; and such ..iikti-'- and 

men as may he provided for. 

The law lixes a minimum of 160,000 fight- 
ing regulars, below whitdi it will be the duty 
of the War Department to see that the 
Army never falls. This may be Increased 
to a peace maximum of 175,000. Besides 
this in peace there will be 5,733 Philippine 
scouts, 6,400 of the Quartermaster Corps, 
7,200 of the Medical Corps, 3.3^^7 of the Sig- 
nal Corps, and 8,750 unassigned enlisted 
men, a total of 206,169 men in poaoe. The 
force may be incx*easecl by executive order 
without Congressional action to about 254,- 
000 men. 

Composition of Brigades, Divisions, Dtc. 
— The mobile troops of the Regular Army 
of the United Stat(‘s is organized, as far as 
practicable, into brigades and divisions. The 
President is authorized, in time of actual 
or threatened hostilities, or when in his 
opinion the interests of the public service 
demanded it, to organize the brigades and 
divisions into such army corps or armies 
as may be necessary. The typical Infantry 
brigade is made to consist of a headquar- 
ters and three regiments of Infantry; the 
typical Cavalry brigade of a headquarters 
and three regiments of Cavalry ; the typical 
Field Artillery brlga<l(‘ of a lieadquartei’S 
and threi' iv'gimmits of Field Artillery. The 
typical liifantry division is made to con- 
sist of a iKsadduarlers, thriM' Infantry bri- 
gades, one r(‘glinent of Cavalry, one Field 
Artillery brigade, one n^giment of lOnginoers, 
one field signal battalion, one aero squadron, 
one ammunition train, one supply train, one 
engineer train, and one sanitary train. The 
typical Cavalry division is made to consist 
of a hoarhiiiartors, three Cavalry brigades, 
one regiment of Ficdd Artillery (horse), one 
battalion of mounted Engineers, one field 
signal battalion (mounted), one aero squad- 
ron, one ammunition train, one supply train, 
one engineer train, and one sanitary train. 
The typical army corps is made to consist 
of a headquarters, two or more Infantry di- 
visions, one or more Cavalry brigades or a 


Cavalry division, one Field Artillery bri- 
gade, one telegraph battalion, and one field 
signal battalion, and such ammunition, sup- 
ply, engineer, and sanitary trains as the 
President may deem necessary. Each sup- 
ply train, ammunition train, sanitary train, 
and engineer train shall consist of such offi- 
cers and enlisted men and shall be organized 
as the President may prescribe, the line offi- 
cers necessary therewith to be detailed 
under the provisions of sections 26 and 27, 
Act of Feb. 2, 1901. 

General Officers of the Line. — Officers 
commissioned to and holding in the Army 
the office of a genei’al officer shall hereafter 
be known as general officers of the line; 
officers commissioned to and holding in the 
Army an office other than that of a general 
officer, but to which the rank of a general 
officer is attached, shall be known as general 
officers of the staff’. The number of general 
officers of the line now authorized by law 
is hereby inci*easod by four major generals 
and nineteen brigadier generals: Provided, 
That hereafter in time of peace major gen- 
ei*als of the line shall be xippointed from 
officers of the grade of brigadier genertxl of 
the line, and brigadier generals of the line 
shall be appointed from officers of the grxide 
of colonel of the line of the Regular Army. 

General Staff Corps. — The General ytaff 
Corps shall consist of 1 Chief of 8taff, de- 
tailed in time of peace from major generals 
of the line ; 2 Assistants to the Chief of 
Staff, who shall be general officers of the 
line, one of whom, not above the grade of 
brigadier general, shall be the president of 
the Army War College ; 10 colonels ; 10 
lieutenant colonels: 15 majox*s; and 17 cap- 
tains, to be detailed fx*om corrospomliug 
grades in the Army. All officc'rs detailed in 
the General Htaff Corps shall be detailed 
therein for period of four years, xuUess 
sooner ladieved. While serving in the G('n- 
eral Staff Corps officers may be tiauporarily 
assigned to duty with any bnincli of the 
Aiuny. 

Adjutant GencraVs Department is made 
to consist of the Adjutant Genm-al with the 
rank of brigadier genexuil ; 7 adjutant s- 
general with the rank of colonel; 13 adju- 
tants-general with the rank of Ucuitiuiant 
colonel: and 30 adjutants-genoral with the 
rank of major. 

2'he Inspector CeneraVs Department."— 
One Inspector General with the rank of 
brigadier gonei’al ; 4 inspectors-g<'neral with 
the i*auk of colonel ; 8 inspectors-gmun-al 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel; and 16 
Inspectora-general with the rimk of major. 

Judge Advocate General's Depart nicnL— 
One Judge Advocate General with tlu' 
rank of brigadier general ; I judgi' advoeales 
with t 0 rank of colonel ; 7 judge advoeaios 
with the rank of lieutenant '<‘olonei ; and Ud 
judge advocates with the rank of major. 

Quartermaster Corps. — One QuarieniniS" 
ter General with the i*ank of major giaieral : 
2 assistants with the rank of hrigailier gen 
eral ; 21 colonels; 24 lleut^uiant eolon<‘ls : 
6<S majors; 180 captains; and the pay 
clerks now in active service, who slinil 
hereafter have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a second liexitenant, and the Presi- 
dent la authorized to appoint and commis- 
sion them, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, second lieutenants in 
the Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army. The total enlisted strength of the 
Quartermaster Corps and the number in 
each fwle shall be limited and teed from 
time by the President In a(‘<'ordaiico 
with the needs of the Army, and sh.'dl i-on- 
sist of quartermaster sergeants, senior 
grade; quartermaster sergeants; s<u-geanlH, 
am class* sergeants ; corporals ; cooks ; pri- 
vates, arst class; and privates. The nmn- 
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ber in the various grades shall not exceed 
the following percentages of the total au- 
thorized enlisted strength of the Quarter- 
master Corps, namely : Quartermaster ser- 
geants, senior grade, % of 1 per cent ; quar- 
termaster sergeants, 0 per cent ; sergeants, 
first class, 2% per cent; sergeants, 25 per 
cent ; corporals, 10 per cent ; privates, first 
class, 45 per cent ; privates, 9 per cent ; 
cooks, 2 per cent. Master electricians now 
authorized by law for the Quartermaster 
Corps shall be known as quartermaster ser- 
geants, senior gx*ade, and shall be included 
in the number of quartermaster sergeants, 
senior grade, herein authorized. All work 
pertaining to construction and repair that 
has heretofore been done by or under the 
direction of officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps shall, except as otherwise now pro- 
vided by laws or regulations, be done by 
or under the direction of officers of said 
corps. 

Medical Department . — One Surgeon Gen- 
eral, with the rank of major general during 
the active service of the present incumbent 
of that office, and thereafter with the rank 
of brigadier general, who shall be chief of 
said d('partment, a Medical Corps, a Medical 
Rcs(‘rve Corps within the limit of time fixed 
by this Act, a Dental Corps, a Veterinary 
Corps, an enlisted force, the Nurse Corps 
and contract surgeons as now authorized 
by law, the commissioned officers of which 
shall bo citizens of the United States. 

Medical Corps . — Commissioned officers be- 
low the grade of brigadier general, propor- 
tionally distributed among the several 
grades as in the Medical Corps now estab- 
lished by law. The total number of such 
officers shall approximately be equal to, but 
not exceed, 7 for every 1,000 of the total en- 
listed strength of the Regular Army author- 
ized from time to time by law. When In 
time of war the Regular Army shall have 
boon increased by virtue of the provisions 
of this or any other Act, the medical offi- 
cers appointed to meet such increase shall 
be honorably discharged from the service 
of the United States when the reduction of 
the enlisted strength of the Army shall take 
place ; persons commissioned in the Medical 
Corps shall be citizens of the United States 
between the ages of twenty-two and thirty 
years and shall be promoted to the grade of 
captain upon the completion of five years’ 
sc^rviee in the Medical Corps and upon pass- 
ing the examinations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent for promotion to the grade of captain 
in the Medical Corps ; the President is au- 
thorized to d<*tail not to exceed five officers 
or th(' Medical Department of the Army for 
<luty with the military relief division pf 
tlic American Nailoiinl Red Cross. 

The enlisted force of the Medical Depart- 
ment shall consist of the following person- 
nel (in the proportions stated), who shall 
not be hicluded in the effective strength of 
the Army nor counted as a part of the en- 
listed force provided by law : Master hos- 
pital sergeants, % of 1 per cent of the total 
aiithoriz(‘d strength of the Medical Depart- 
m<*n(;; hospital sergeants, ^ cent; 

K<*rgeantH, first (dass, 7 per cent; sergeants, 
11 per cent; corporals, 5 per cent; and 
cooks, 6 per cent; the number of horse- 
shoers, saddlers, farriers, and mechanics 
shall not exceed 1 each to each authorized 
ambulance company or like organization ; 
the number of privates, first class, shall not 
exceed 25 per cent of the number of pri- 
vates. Privates, first class, of the Medical 
Department are eligible for ratings for ad- 
ditional pay as follows: As dispensary as- 
sistant .p a month ; as nurse, a month ; 
as surgical assistant, $5 a month. 
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The President is authorized to appoint 
dental surgeons, who are citizens of the 
United States between the ages of 21 and 
27 years, at the rate of 1 for each 1,000 en- 
listed men of the line of the Army. Dental 
surgeons shall have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of first lieutenants until they 
have completed 8 years’ service ; of more 
than 8 but less than 24 years’ service (sub- 
ject to examination), may have the rank, 
pay, and allowances of captains ; after more 
than 24 years’ service shall have the rank, 
pay, and allowances of major. The total 
number of dental surgeons with rank, pay, 
and allowances of major shall not at any 
time exceed 15. 

Authority is given the Secretary of War 
to grant permission, by revocable license,- to 
the American National Red Cross to erect 
and maintain on any military reservations 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
buildings suitable for the storage of sup- 
plies, or to occupy for that purpose build- 
ings erected by the United States, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe, such supplies to be available 
for the aid of the civilian population in 
case of serious national disaster. 

Corps of Engineers . — One Chief of Engi- 
neers, with the rank of brigadier general ; 
23 colonels ; 30 lieutenant colonels ; 72 ma- 
jors ; 152 captains ; 148 first lieutenants ; 
79 second lieutenants ; and the enlisted men 
hereinafter enumerated. The Engineer 
troops of the Corps of Engineers shall con- 
sist of 1 band, 7 regiments, and 2 mounted 
battalions. 

Each regiment of Engineers shall consist 
of 1 colonel ; 1 lieutenant colonel ; 2 ma- 
jors ; 11 captains ; 12 first lieutenants ; 6 
second lieutenants ; 2 master engineers, se- 
nior grade ; 1 regimental sergeant major ; 2 
regimental supply sergeants ; 2 color ser- 
geants ; 1 sergeant bugler ; 1 cook ; 1 wag- 
oner for each authorized wagon of the field 
and combat train, and 2 battalions. 

Each battalion of a regiment of Engi- 
neers shall consist of 1 major, 1 captain, 1 
battalion sergeant major; 3 master engi- 
neers, junior grade ; and 3 companies. Each 
Engineer company (regimental) shall con- 
sist of 1 captain ; 2 first lieutenants ; 1 
second lieutenant ; 1 first sergeant ; 3 ser- 
geants, first class ; 1 mess sergeant ; 1 sup- 
ply sergeant ; 1 stable sergeant ; C ser- 
geants ; 12 corporals ; 1 horseshoor ; 2 
buglers; 1 saddler; 2 cooks; 19 privates, 
first class ; and 59 privates, with provision 
for increase. 

The Engineer band shall consist of 1 band 
loader ; 1 assistant band leader ; 1 first ser- 
geant ; 2 hand sergeants ; four band cor- 
porals ; 2 musicians, first class ; 4 musicians, 
second class ; 13 musicians, third class ; and 
two cooks. 

Each battalion of mounted Engineers 
shall consist of 1 major ; 5 captains ; 7 first 
lieutenants ; 3 second lieutenants ; 1 master 
engineer, senior grade ; 1 battalion sergeant 
major ; 1 battalion supply sergeant ; 3 mas- 
ter engineers, junior grade; 1 corporal; 1 
wagoner for each authorized wagon of the 
field and combat train ; and 3 mounted com- 
panies. Each mounted Engineer company 
shall consist of 1 captain ; 2 first lieuten- 
ants ; 1 second lieutenant ; 1 first sergeant ; 
2 sergeants, first class ; 1 mess sergeant ; 
1 supply sergeant ; 1 stable sergeant ; 4 ser- 
geants; 8 corporals; 2 horseshoers ; 1 sad- 
dler ; 2 cooks ; 2 buglers ; 12 privates, first 
class ; and 37 privates, with provisions for 
increase. The enlisted force of the Corps 
of Engineers and the officers serving there- 
with shall constitute a part of the line of 
the Army. 

Ordnance Department . — One Chief of Ord- 
nance, with the rank of brigadier gen- 
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eral ; 10 colonels ; 15 lieutenant colonels ; 
32 majors ; 42 captains ; 42 first lieutenants ; 
the ordnance sergeants, as now authorized 
by law, and such other enlisted men of 
grades now authorized by law as the Presi- 
dent may direct. The Secretary of War is 
authorized to detail not to exceed 30 lieu- 
tenants from the Army at large for duty as 
student officers in the establishments of the 
Oi'dnance Department for a period of 2 
years ; and the completion of the prescribed 
course of instruction shall constitute the 
examination for detail in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Signal Corps. — One Chief Signal Officer, 
with the rank of brigadier general; 3 colo- 
nels ; 8 lieutenant colonels ; 10 majors ; 30 
captains ; 75 first lieutenants ; and the avia- 
tion section, which shall consist of 1 colo- 
nel ; 1 lieutenant colonel ; 8 majors ; 24 cap- 
tains ; and 114 first lieutenants, who shall 
be selected from among officers of the Army 
at lax’ge of corresponding grades or from 
among officers of the grade below, exclusive 
of those serving by detail in staff corps or 
departments, who are qualified as military 
aviators, and shall be detailed to serve as 
aviation officers for periods of 4 years unless 
sooner relieved ; and the provisions of sec- 
tion 27 of the Act of Congress approved 
Feb. 2, 1901, are hereby extended to apply 
to said aviation oificors and to vacancies 
created in any arm, corps, or department of 
the Army by the detail of said officers there- 
from. 

Aviation officers may, when qualified 
therefor, be rated as junior military avia- 
tors or as military aviators. Each aviation 
officer shall, while on duty that requires him 
to participate regularly and frequently In 
aerial flights, receive an increase of 25 to 
75 per cent in the pay of his grade and 
length of service under his commission. Mar- 
ried oflicors of the line of the Army shall 
bo eligible equally with unmarried officers, 
and subject to the same conditions, for de- 
tail to aviation duty ; and the Secretary 
of War shall have authority to cause as 
many enlisted men of the aviation section 
to be instructed in the art of flying as he 
may deem necessary ; the age of officers shall 
not be a bar to their flrst detail in the avia- 
tion section of the Signal Corps, and neither 
their age nor their rank shall bo a bar to 
their subsequent details in said section. 
When It shall be impracticable to obtain 
from the Army officers suitable for the avia- 
tion section of the Signal Corps In the num- 
ber allowed by law the difference between 
that number and the number of suitable 
officers actually available for duty iu said 
section may l)e made up by ai)iH)intments in 
the grade of aviator, Signal Corps, and that 
grade is hereby created. The personnel for 
said grade shall be ol)tained from especially 
qualified civilians who shall be appointed 
and commlssloi:ied in said grade. The base 
pay of an aviator, Signal Corps, shall be 
$150 per month, and he shall have the allow- 
ances of a master signal electrician and the 
same percentage of increase in pay for 
length of Kervi('e as Is allowed to a master 
signal electrician. 

The total enlisted strength of the Signal 
Corps shall be limited and fixed from time 
to time by the President in accordance with 
the needs of the Array, and shall consist of : 
Master signal electricians, 2 per cent of the 
total authorized enlisted strength of the 
Signal Corps; sergeants, flrst class, T per 
cent ; sergeants, 10 per cent ; corporals, 20 
per cent. The number of privates, first 
class, shall not exceed 25 per cent of the 
number of privates. Authority is hereby 
given the President to organize, iu his dis- 


cretion, such part of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Signal Corps into 
such number of companies, battalions, and 
aero squadrons as the necessities of the serv- 
ice may demand. 

Chaplains. — The President is authorized 
to appoint chaplains in the Army at the rate 
of not to exceed, irclu'^iue: ebaplains now 
in service, one for (‘.i- li rru:riv ui of Cavalry, 
Infantry, Field Arlillery, and Engineers, 
and one for each 1,200 oilicers and men of 
the Coast Artillery Corps. 

Veter inarlanfi. — The President is author- 
ized to appoint veterinarians and assistant 
veterinarians in the Army, not to exceed, 
including veterinarians now in service, 2 
such officers for each regiment of Cavalry, 
1 for every 3 batteries of Field Artillery, 1 
for each mounted battalion of Engineers, 17 
as inspectors of horses and mules and as 
veterinarians in ilie CirarKu-iinsier Corps, 
and 7 as inspectors of meats for the Quar- 
termaster C(ui)^ ; and said veterinarians and 
assistant velennarijins shall be citizens of 
the United 8iai.*'s and shall constitute the 
Veterinary Corp^ a. id shall bo a part of the 
Medical Department of the Army. The f^ec- 
retary of War shall from time to time ap- 
point boards of examiners to conduct the 
veterinary examinations hereinbefore pre- 
scribed, each of said boards to consist of 
3 medical officers and 2 voterinariaus. 

liifantry Units. — Each regiment of In- 
fantry shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieuten- 
ant colonel, 3 majors, 15 captains, 10 first 
lieutenants, 15 second lieutenants, 1 IkmuI- 
quarters company, 1 mac'hine-guii company, 
1 supply company, and 12 Infantry compa- 
nies organized into 3 battalions of 4 com- 
panies each. 

Each battalion shall consist of 1 major, 
1 first lieutenant, mounted (battalion adju- 
tant), and 4 companies. Each Infantry 
company in battalion shall consist of 1 enp- 
tain, 1 first li(Mitenant, 1 second lieut<uiant, 
1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply 
sergeant, 6 sergeants, 11 oor])orals, 2 cor- 
porals, 2 cooks, 2 buglers, 1 meebr.nu-, IS) 
privates (first class), and 50 private's. 

Bach Infantry headquarters company 
shall consist of 1 captain, mounted (regi- 
mental adjutant) ; 1 re'giineut.Mi sergeaiit 
major, momih'd; 3 battalion sergeants ma- 
jor. mounted ; 1 first sergeant (drum ma- 
jor) ; 2 color sergeants ; 1 mess sergeant ; 
1 supply sergeant ; 1 stable sergeant ; 1 ser- 

f eant ; 2 cooks ; 1 horse'shoeu*, 1 band leader ; 

assistant band leaden*; 1 sergeant bugler; 
2 band sergeants ; 4 band corporals ; 2 nuisl- 
cians, first class ; 4 musicians, s(>conel class ; 
13 musicians, third class ; 4 privates, first 
class, mount(‘(l ; and 12 privates, mounted. 

Each Infantry machine-gun company shall 
consist of 1 captain, mounteMl ; 1 first lieu- 
tenant, me>nnl(Ml; 2 sece)jid lieidtuiants, 
mounted; 1 first sergeant, inounte'el ; 1 me'ss 
aergemnt; 1 supply sergeant, mount cmI: 1 
stable sergeant, memnteHl; i horsesboeu- ; 5 
sergeants: 0 corpe>rals; 2 cooks: 2 buglers; 
1 mechanic; 8 privates, first class; and 24 
privates. 

Each Infantry supply company shall con- 
sist of 1 car>taln, momded ; 1 second lieu- 
tenant, mounted; :i jv'ghiu'ntal supply ser- 

f cants, mounted ; 1 first serg('nnt, mounted ; 

mess sergeant ; 1 stable s(U’geant; 1 cor- 
poral, mounted; 1 cook; 1 saddler; 1 horse- 
shoer ; and 1 wagoner for each aut.lmrlzed 
wagon of the field and combat train. The 
President may Increase a company of In- 
fantry by 2 sergeants, 6 corporals, 1 cook, 
1 mechanic, 0 privates (first edass), and 31 

g rivates; an Infantry machine-gun cfuapany 
y 2 sergeants, 2 corporals, 1 m('<*liuiuc, 4 
privates, first c*lasH, and 12 privates. 

Oapatrg Units . — Bach regiimuit of Cav- 
alry shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant 
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colonel, 3 majors, 15 captains, 16 first lieu- 
tenants, 16 second lieutenants, 1 headquar- 
ters troop, 1 machine-gun troop, 1 supply 
troop, and 12 troops organized into 3 squad- 
rons of 4 troops each. 

Each squadron shall consist of 1 major 
1 first lieutenant (squadron adjutant), and 
4 troops. Each troop in squadron shall con- 
sist of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second 
lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 
1 supply sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 5 ser- 
geants, 8 corporals, 2 cooks, 2 horseshoers, 
1 saddler, 2 buglers, 10 privates (first class) , 
and 30 privates. 

Each headquarters troops shall consist of 
1 captain (regimental adjutant), 1 regimen- 
tal sergeant major, 3 squadron sergeants 
major, 1 first sergeant (drum major), 2 
color sergeants, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply 
sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 1 sergeant, 2 
cooks, 1 horseshoer, 1 saddler, 2 privates 
(first class), and 9 privates, 1 band leader, 

1 assistant band leader, 1 sergeant bugler, 

2 band sergeants, 4 band corporals, 2 musi- 
cians (first class), 4 musicians (second 
class), and 13 musicians (third class). 

Each machine-gun troop shall consist of 
1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 2 second lieu- 
tenants, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 
supply sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 2 horse- 
shoers, 5 sergeant®, 0 corporals, 2 cooks, 1 
mechanic, 1 soddlei-, 2 buglers, 12 privates 
(first cJass), and 35 privates. 

Each supply troop shall consist of 1 cap- 
tain (regimental supply officer), 2 second 
lieutenants, 3 regimental supply sergeants, 
1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 stable 
sergeant, 1 corporal, 1 cook, 1 horseshoer, 1 
saddler, and 1 wagoner for each authorized 
wagon of the field and combat train. The 
I*rcsidont nniy increase each troop of Cav- 
alry by 10 privates (first class) and 25 pri- 
vates ; the headquarters troop by 2 ser- 
geants, 5 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 5 pri- 
vates (first class), and 18 privates; each 
machine-gun troop by 3 sergeants, 2 cor- 
porals, 1 mechanic, 1 private (first class), 
and 14 privates ; each supply troop by 1 
corporal, 1 cook, 1 saddler, and 1 horse- 
shocr. 

Field Artillery Units . — The Field Artil- 
lery, including inoiinlain artillery, light ar- 
tillery, horse artilhu’y, heavy artillery (field 
and siege type's), shall consist of 126 gun 
or howitzer batteries organized into 21 regi- 
ments. 

In time of actual or threatened hostili- 
ties the Ih’esideut is authorized to organize 
such number of ammunition batteries and 
battalions, depot ballc'i-b's and battalions, 
and such artillery parks with such num- 
bers and grades oC personnel and such or- 
ganizations as he may dec'iu n('c(^ssary. 

Each regiment of Fb'ld Artillery shall 
consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel, 1 
calptaln, 1 iK'adquartxirs company, 1 supply 
company, and such number of gun and 
howitzer battalions as the President may 
direct. 

Each gun or howitzer battery shall con- 
sist of 1 captain, 2 first lieutenants, 2 
second Tk'u tenants, 1 first sergeant, 1 sup- 
ply s('rg(‘ant, 1 stable sergeant, 1 mess ser- 
geant, 6 sergeants, 13 corporals, 1 chief 
mechanic, 1 saddler, 2 horseshoers, 1 me- 
chanic, 2 buglers, 3 cooks, 22 privates (first 
class), and 71 privates. When no enlisted 
men of the Quartermaster Corps are at- 
tached for such positions there shall be 
adth'd to each battery of mountain artll- 
I(‘ry 1 i)ackmaster (sergeant, first class). 
1 assistant jmckmaster (sergeant), and 1 
enrgador (corporal). 

Each hcad<iuarters company of a regi- 
ment of 2 battalions shall consist of 1 cap- 
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tain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 regimental ser- 
geant major, 2 battalion sergeants major, 1 
first sergeant, 2 color sergeants, 1 mess ser- 
geant, 1 supply sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 
2 sergeants, 9 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 1 
saddler, 1 mechanic, 3 buglers, 2 cooks, 5 
privates (first class), 15 privates, 1 band 
leader, 1 assistant band leader, 1 sergeant 
bugler, 2 band sergeants, 4 band corporals, 
2 musicians (first class), 4 musicians (seo 
ond class), and 13 musicians (third class). 
That when a regiment consists of three bat- 
talions there shall be added to the head- 
quarters company 1 battalion sergeant ma- 
jor, 1 sergeant, 3 corporals, 1 bugler, 1 
private (first class), and 5 privates. 

Each supply company of a regiment of 
two battalions shall consist of 1 captain, 

1 first lieutenant, 2 regimental supply ser- 
geants, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, ] 
corporal, 1 cook, 1 horseshoer, 1 saddler. 

2 privates, and 1 wagoner for each autho]-- 
ized wagon of the field train. When a regi- 
ment consists of 3 battalions there shall 
be added to the supply company 1 second 
lieutenant, 1 regimental supply sergeant, 1 
private, and 1 wagoner for each additional 
authorized wagon of the field train. 

Each gun or howitzer battalion shall 
consist of 1 major, 1 captain, and batteries 
as follows : Mountain artillery battalions 
and light artillery gun or howitzer battal- 
ions serving with the field artillery or in- 
fantry divisions shall contain 3 batteries ; 
horse artillery battalions and heavy field 
artillery gun or howitzer battalions shall 
contain 2 batteries ; the President may, in 
his discretion, increase the headquarters 
company of a regiment of 2 battalions by 
2 sergeants, 5 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 1 
mechanic, 1 private (first class), and C 
privates ; the headquarters company of a 
regiment of 3 battalions by 1 sergeant, 7 
corporals, 1 horseshoer, 1 mechanic, 2 cooks, 
2 privates (first class), and 7 privates; the 
supply company of a regiment of 2 bat- 
talions by 1 corporal, 1 cook, 1 horseshoer, 
and 1 saddler ; the supply company for a 
regiment of 3 battalions by 1 corporal, 1 
cook, 1 horseshoer, and 1 saddler ; a gun 
or howitzer battery by 3 sergeants, 7 cor- 
porals, 1 horseshoer, 2 mechanics, 1 bugler, 
13 privates (first class), and 37 privates. 

Coast Artillery Corps. — 1 Chief of Coast 
Artillery, with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral ; 24 colonels ; 24 lieutenant colonels ; 
72 majors; 360 captains; 360 first ILeiiten- 
ants; 360 second lieutenants; 31 sergeants 
major, senior grade ; 64 sergeants majo^ 
junior grade: 41 master electricians: 72 
engineers ; 99 electricinn sergeants (first 
class); 275 assistant engineers; 09 elec- 
trician sergeants (second class) ; 106 fire-' 
men ; 93 radio sergeants ; 62 master gun- 
ners ; 263 first sergeants ; 203 supply ser- 
geants ; 263 mess sergeants ; 2,104 ser- 
geants ; 3,156 corporals; 520 cooks; 526 
mechanics ; 526 buglers ; 5,225 privates 
(first class) ; 15,675 privates : and 18 bands, 
organized as hereinbefore provided for the 
Engineer band. The rated men of the Coast 
Artillery Corps shall consist of casemate 
electricians ; observers (first class) ; plot- 
ters ; chief planters ; coxswains ; chief load- 
ers ; observers (second class) ; gun com- 
manders and gun pointers. The total num- 
ber of rated men shall not exceed 1,784. 
Coxswains shall receive $9 per month in 
addition to the pay of their grade. 

Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry. — The 
same organization, and the same grades and 
numbers of commissioned officers and en- 
listed men, as are prescribed by law for 
other regiments of Infantry of the Army. 
The colonel of said regiment shall be de- 
tailed by the President, from among offi- 
cers of Infantry of the Army not below the 
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grade of lieutenant colonel, for a period of 
4 years. 

All men hereafter enlisting m said regi- 
ment shall be natives of Porto Rico. All 
enlistments in the regiment shall hereafter 
be the same as is provided herein for the 
Regular Army, and the regiment, or any 
part thereof, may be ordered for service out- 
side the island of Porto Rico. The pay 
and allowances of members of said regi- 
ment shall be the same as provided by 
law for officers and enlisted men of like 
grades in the Regular Army. 

Officers of the Porto Kico Regiment of 
Infantry, United States Army, who held 
commissions in the Porto Rico Provisional 
Regiment of Infantry on June 30, 1908, 
shall now and hereafter take rank in their 
grades in the same relative order held by 
them in said Porto Rico Provisional Regi- 
ment of Infantry on June 30, 1908, sub- 
ject to any loss in rank due to failure to 
pass examinations for promotion or to sen- 
tence of court-martial. 

Original Appointments to Be Provisional. 
— Hereafter all appointments of persons 
other than graduates of the United States 
Military Academy to the grade of second 
lieutenant in the Regular Army shall be 
provisional for a period of two years, at 
the close of which period such appoint- 
ments shall be made, permanent if the ap- 
pointees shall have demonstrated, under 
such regulations as the I^rosident may pre- 
scribe, their suitability and moral, profes- 
sional, and physical fitness for such perma- 
nent appointment. 

Increase to Be Made in Five Increments. 
— Except as otherwise specifically provided, 
the increases in the commissioned and on- 
listed personnel of the Regular Army shall 
be made in five annual increnionts, each of 
which shall be, in each grade of each arm, 
corps, and departnumt, as nearly as practi- 
cable, onc-fifth of the total increase author- 
ized for each, arm, corps, and dei)artmont. 

Detached Officers . — That on July 1, 1910, 
the line of the Army shall be increased by 
822 extra officers of the Cavalry, Field Ar- 
tillery, Coast Artillery Corps, and Infantry 
arms of the service, of grades from first 
lieutenant to colonel, inclusive, lawfully 
available for detachment from their proper 
arms for duty with the National Guard, 
or other duty, the usual period of which ex- 
ceeds one year. 8a Id extra officers, to- 
gether with the 200 (letaclual oflicers pro- 
vided for by the Act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1911, shall, on and after July 1, 
1910, constitute the Did ached Ofilccrs’ Ifist, 
and all positions vacated by officers assigned 
to Bald ‘list, and the officers so assigned, 
shall be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 27 of the Act of Congress approved 
Ifcb. 2, 1901, with reference to details to 
the stafl! corps. 

Enlistments in the Regular Armg . — On 
and after Nov. 1, 1916, all enlistments In 
the Regular Army shall be for a term of 
7 years, the first 3 years to be in the active 
service with the organizations of which 
those enlisted form a part ami, e.xcept as 
otherwise provided herein, the last 4 years 
in the Regular Army Reserve hereinafter 
provided for; at the expire I ion of 3 years’ 
continuous service with such organizations, 
either under a first or any subsequent en- 
listment, any soldier may be ro-enlistcd for 
another period of 7 years, as above provided 
for, in which evemt he shall receive his final 
discharge from his prior enlistment ; after 
the expiration of 1 ju'ar's honorable serv- 
ice any enlisted man serving within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States whose 
company, troop, batteryt ar detachment com- 


mander shall report him as proficient and 
sufficiently trained may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War, be furloughed 
to the Regular Army Reserve under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, but no man furloughed to the 
reserve shall be eligible to re-enlist in the 
service until the expiration of his term of 
7 years ; in all enlistments accomplished 
under the provisions of this Act 3 years 
shall be counted as an enlistment period 
in comimting continuous-service pay ; any 
noncommissioned officer discharged with an 
excellent character shall be permitted, at 
the expiration of 3 years in the active serv- 
ice, to rc-enlist in the organization from 
which discharged with the rank and grade 
held by him at the time of his discharge 
if he re-enlists within 20 days after the date 
of such discharge ; no person under the age 
of 18 years shall be enlisted or mustered 
into the military service of the United 
States without the written consent of his 
parents or guardians, provided that such 
minor has such parents or guardians en- 
titled to his custody and control ; the 
President is authorized in Ms discretion 
to utilize the services of postmasters of the 
second, third, and fourth classes in procur- 
ing the enlistments of recruits for the Army, 
and for each recruit accepted for enlistment 
in the Army, the postmaster procuring his 
enlistment shall receive the sum of $5. 

In addition to military training, soldiers 
while in the active service shall hereafter 
be given the opportunity to study and re- 
ceive instruction upon educational lines of 
such character as to increase their military 
efficiency and enable them to return to civil 
life better equipped for industrial, commer- 
cial, and general business occupations. Civil- 
ian teachers may bo employed to aid the 
Army officers in giving such instruction, 
and part of this instruction may consist of 
vocational education cither in agriculture 
or the mechanic arts. 

Pay of Certain Enlisted Men. — The month- 
ly pay of enlisted men of certain grades of 
the Army created in this Act shall be as 
follows, namely : Quartermaster sergeant 
(senior grade), Quartermaster Corps; mas- 
ter hospital sergeant, iMcidical Department; 
master engineer (senior grade), Corps of 
Engineers; and baud leader, Infunlry, Cav- 
alry, Artillery, and Corps of Engimau's, ."jiTn ; 
hospital sergeant, Medical DepartriKuit ; and 
master engineer (junior grade). Corps of 
Engineers, $05 ; sergeant (first class), Medi- 
cal Department, $50; sergeant (first class) ^ 
Corps of Engineers; regimental sui)ply s<‘r- 
geant. Infantry, Cavalry, Fudd Artillery, 
and Corps of Engineers; battalion Bupi)l.v 
sergeant. Corps of Engineers ; and assist- 
ant engineer. Coast Artillery Corps, $45 ; 
assistant band leader. Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Corps of Engineers ; and ser- 
geant bugler, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Corps of Engineers, $40 ; musician (first 
class). Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and 
Corps of Engineers ; supply sergeant, mess 
sergeant, and stable sergeant, Corps of En- 
gineers ; sergeant Medical Department, $30 ; 
supply sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry, and Ar- 
tillery ; mess sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry, 
and Artillery; cook, Medical Department; 
horseshoer, Infantry, (Rivalry, Artillery, 
Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, and Medi- 
cal Department ; stable sergeant, Infantry 
and Cavalry ; radio sergeant, Coast Artillery 
Corps; ana inusiclanB (second class), In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Cori)s of 
Engineers, $30; musician (third class), In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of En- 
gineers; corporal, Medical I)ei)arlmcnl, $24; 
saddlor, Infantry, Cavalry, Fi(dd Artillery, 
Corps of EnglTK'ors, and M(‘diejil Depart- 
ment; mechanic, Infantry, Cavalry, and 
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Field Artillery, and Medical Department; 
farrier, Medical Department; and wagoner. 
Infantry, Field Artillery, and Corps of En- 
gineers, $21; private (first class), Infan- 
try, Cavalry, Artillery, and Medical Depart- 
ment, $1S ; private, Medical Department, 
and bugler, $15. Nothing herein contained 
shall operate to reduce the pay or allow- 
ances now authorized by law for any grade 
of enlisted men of the Army. 

Final Discharge of Enlisted Men . — No 
enlisted man in the Regular Army shall 
receive his final discharge until the termi- 
nation of his 7-year term of enlistment ex- 
cept upon re-enlistment as provided for in 
this Act or as provided by law for discharge 
prior to expiration of term of enlistment, 
but when an enlisted man is furloughed 
to the Regular Army Reserve his account 
shall be closed and he shall be paid in full 
to the date such furlough becomes effective, 
including allowances provided by law for 
discharged soldiers ; when by reason of 
death or disability of a member of the 
family of an enlisted man occurring after 
his enlistment members of his family be- 
come dependent upon him for support, he 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War, be discharged from the service of the 
United States or be furloughed to the Regu- 
lar Army Reserve, upon due proof being 
made of such condition; when an enlisted 
man is discharged by purchase while in ac- 
tive service he shall be furloughed to the 
Regular Army Reserve. 

Regular Army Reserve . — The Regular 
Army Reserve shall consist of, first, all en- 
listed men now in the Army Reserve or who 
shall hereafter become members of the Army 
Reserve under the provisions of existing 
law ; second, all enlisted men furloughed 
to or enlisted in the Regular Army Reserve 
under the provisions of this Act ; and, third, 
any person holding an honorable discharge 
from the Regular Army with character re- 
ported at least good who is physically quali- 
fied for the duties of a soldier and not over 
45 years of age who enlists in the Regu- 
lar Army Reserve for a period of 4 years. 

The President is authorized to assign 
members of the Regular Army Reserve as 
reserves to particular organizations of the 
Regular Army, or to organize the Regular 
Army Reserve, or any part thereof, into 
units or detachments of any arm, corps, or 
department in such manner as he may pre- 
scribe, and to assign to such units and de- 
tachments officers of the Regular Army or 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and he may 
summon the Regular Army Reserve or any 
part thereof for fudd training for a period 
not exceeding 15 days in each year, the re- 
s('rvists to receive travel expenses and pay 
at the rate of their respective grades in the 
Regular Army during such periods of train- 
ing ; and in the event of actual or threatened 
hostilities he may mobilize the Regular 
Army Reserve in such manner as he may 
determine, and thereafter retain it, or any 
part thereof, in active service for such 
period as he may determine the condi- 
tions demand ; all enlistments in the 
Regular Army, including those in the 
Regular Army Reserve, which are in 
force on the date of the outbreak of war 
shall continue in force for one year, unless 
sooner terminated by order of the Secretary 
of War, but nothing herein shall he con- 
strued to shorten the time of enlistment 
prescribed; subject to such regulations as 
th<^ Fresident may prescribe for their proper 
3d(‘ntiflcation, and location, and physical 
(‘ondltion, the niemhers of the Regular Army 
Reserve shall be paid semi-annually at the 
rate of $24 a year while in the reserve. 


Anny 


Regular Army Reserve in Time of War.-— 
When mobilized by order of the President, 
the members of the Regular Army Reserve 
shall, so long as they may remain in active 
service, receive the pay and allowances of 
enlisted men of the Regular Army of like 
grades; upon reporting for duty, and being 
found physically fit for service, members 
of the Regular Army Reserve shall receive 
a sum equal to $3 per month for each month 
during which they shall have belonged to 
the Reserve, as well as the actual necessary 
cost of transportation and subsistence from 
their homes to the places at which they may 
be ordered to report for duty under such 
summons ; service in the Regular Army Re- 
serve shall confer no right to retirement or 
retired pay, and members of the Regular 
Army Reserve shall become entitled to pen- 
sion only through disability incurred while 
on active duty in the service of the United 
States. 

Use of Other Departments of the Govern- 
ment . — The President may utilize the serv- 
ices of members and employees of all de- 
partments of the Government of the United 
States, without expense to the individual 
reservist, for keeping in touch with, pay- 
ing, and mobilizing the Regular Army Re- 
serve, the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and other 
reserve organizations. 

Re-enlistment in Time of War . — ^Por the 
purpose of utilizing as an auxiliary to the 
Regular Army Reserves the services of men 
who hav^ had experience and training m the 
Regular Army, or in the United States Vol- 
unteers, outside of the Gontinental limits of 
the United States, in time of actual or 
threatened hostilities, and after the Presi- 
dent shall, by proclamation, have called 
upon honorably discharged soldiers of the 
Regular Army to present themselves for re- 
enlistment therein within a specified period, 
subject to such conditions as may be pre- 
scribed, any person who shall have been 
discharged honorably from said Army, with 
character reported as at least good, and 
who, having been found physically quali- 
fied for the duties of a soldier, if not over 
50 years of age, shall re-enlist in the line 
of said Army, or in the Signal, Quartermas- 
ter, or Medical Department thereof, within 
the period that shall be specified in said 
proclamation, shall receive on so re-enlist- 
ing a bounty which shall he computed at 
the rate of $8 for each month for the first 
year of the period that shall have elapsed 
since his last discharge from the Regular 
Army and the date of his re-enlistment 
therein under the terms of said proclama- 
tion ; at the rate of $0 per month for the 
second year of such period ; at the rate of 
$4 per month for the third year of such 
period ; and at the rate of $2 per month 
for any subsequent year of such period ; but 
no bounty in excess of $300 shall be paid to 
any person under the terms of this sec- 
tion. 

Enlisted Men Prohibited from Civil Em- 
ployment . — No enlisted man in the active 
service of the United States in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, respectively, 
whether a noncommissioned officer, musi- 
cian, or private, shall be detailed, ordered, 
or permitted to leave his post to engage 
In any pursuit, business, or performance in 
civil life, for emolument, hire, or otherwise, 
when the same shall Interfere with the cus- 
tomary employment and regular engagement 
of local civilians in the respective arts, 
trades, or professions. 

Sergeants for Duty with the National 
Guard . — For the purpose of assisting in 
the Instruction of the personnel and care 
of property in the hands of the National 
Guard the Secretary of War is authorized to 
detail from the Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
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Artillery! Corps of Engineers, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, Aledical Department, and Signal 
Corps of the Kegular Army not to exceed 
1,000 sergeants for duty with corresponding 
organizations of the National Guard and 
not to exceed 100 sergeants for duty with 
the disciplinary organizations at the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, who shall be 
additional to the sergeants authorized by 
this Act for the corps, companies, troops, 
batteries, and detachments from which they 
may be detailed. 

Officers^ Reserve Corps, — ^For the purpose 
of securing a reserve of officers available 
for service as temporary officers in the Regu- 
lar Army, as officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps and other staff corps and depart- 
ments, as officers for recruit rendezvous ahd 
depots, and as officers of volunteers, there 
shall be organized, an Officers’ Reserve 
Corps of the Regular Army. Said corps 
shall consist of sections corresponding to 
the various arms, staff corps, and depart- 
ments of the Regular Army. A member of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps shall not be 
subject to call for service in time of 
peace, and whenever called upon for service 
shall not, without his consent, be so called 
in a lower grade than that held by him in 
said reserve corps. 

The President alone shall be authorized 
to appoint and commission as reserve offi- 
cers |n the Officers’ Reserve Corps, in all 
grades up to and including that of major, 
such citizens as, upon examination shall be 
found physically, mentally, and morally 
qualified to hold such commissions ; the 
proportion of officers in any section of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps shall not exceed the 
proportion for the same grade in the corre- 
sponding arm, corps, or (kpartment of the 
Regular Army, except that the number com- 
missioned in the lowest authorized grade 
in any section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
shall not be limited. 

No person shall he appointed or reap- 
pointed a second lieutenant in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps after ho shall have reached 
the age of 32 years, a first lumtenant after 
he shall have reached the age of years, a 
captain after he shall have reached the age 
of 40 years, or a major aftcu* he shall have 
reached the age of 45. Wlnui an officer of 
the Reserve Corps shall reach the age limit 
fixed for appointment or r<‘appoiutiuent in 
the grade in which eommissu)ned he shall 
be honorably discharged from the service 
of the ITulted States, and be entitled to re- 
tain his official title and, on occasions of 
ceremony, to we.-ir llu' uniform of the high- 
est grade ho shall hav(^ held in the OtUc('rs’ 
Reserve Corps ; nothing in the provisions 
as to the ages of officers shall apidy to the 
appointment or reappointment of ofiicers 
of the Qnartiu-master, Engineer, Ordnance, 
Signal, ,In<lg<‘ Advocate, and .iMedical sec- 
tions of Haul Reserve* ('!orps. One year after 
the passage of this Act the M(‘(Ucal Reserve 
Corps, us now constituted by law, shall 
cease to exist. Members thereof may be 
commissioned in the Officers’ Rc*serve Corps, 
or may be honorably discharged from the 
service. 

Officers* Reserve Corps in War. — ^In time 
of actual or threatened hostilities the Presi- 
dent may order officers of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, to temporary duty with the 
Regular Anny in grades thereof which can 
not, for the time being, be filled by promo- 
tion, or as officers in volunteer or other 
organizations that may be authorized by 
law, or as officers at recruit rendezvous and 
depots, or on such oth(‘r duty as the I^resi- 
dent may prescribe. Wiuh* such reserve 
offiem^B are on such service they shall, 


by virtue of their commissions as reserve 
officers, exercise command appropriate to 
their grade and rank in the organizations 
to which they may be assigned, and shall 
be entitled to the pay and allowances of 
the corresponding grades in the Regular 
Army, with increase of pay for length of 
active service, as allowed by law for offi- 
cers of the Regular Army, from the date 
upon which they shall be required by the 
terms of their orders to obey the same ; offi- 
cers so ordered to active service shall take 
temporary rank among themselves, and in 
their grades in the organizations to which 
assigned, according to the dates of orders 
placing them on active service ; and they 
may be promoted, in accordance with such 
rank, to vacancies in volunteer organiza- 
tions or to temporary vacancies in the Regu- 
lar Army thereafter occurring in the oi'gani- 
zations in which they shall be serving ; offi- 
cers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps shall 
not be entitled to retirement or retired pay, 
and shall be entitled to pension only for dis- 
ability incurred in the line of duty and while 
in active service. 

Instruction of Officers of the Officers* Re- 
serve Corps. — To the extent provided for 
from time to time by appropriations for 
this specific purpose, the Secretary of War 
is authorized to order reserve officers to 
duty with troops or at field exercises, or 
for instruction, for periods not to exceed 
15 days in any one calendar year, and 
while so serving such officers shall receive 
the pay and allowances of their respective 
grades in the Regular Army ; with the con- 
sent of the reserve officers coneerned, and 
within the limit of funds available for the 
purpose, such periods of duty may bo ex- 
tended for reserve ofiicers as the Hecia'tary 
of Wai* may direct ; in time of actual or 
threatened hostilities, after all available 
officers of any section of Iho Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps shall have be(*u order<*d into 
active service, officers of Volunteers may 
be appointed in sudi arm, corps, or depart- 
ment as may be authorized by law. 

Reserve Officers* Tin in hi <; Corps.-— The 
Rresident is hereby authoriz(*d to establish 
and maintain in civil edu(‘ntlonal institu- 
tions a Reserve Offu'ers’ Training Corps, 
which shall consist of a senior division 
organized at universities and colleges re- 
qulring four years of collegialc study for 
a degree, including State universities and 
those State institutions that are re(iulr(*d 
to provide instruction in military tactics 
under the provisions of the Act of Con- 
gress of .Tilly 2, lSt)2, donating lands for 
the e.stablislmient of (‘ollegi's wh(*re the lead- 
ing object sliall i>e ])rac1ii‘al irislrucUon 
In agricultun* and llu* nii'chanic arts, in- 
cluding military ta<'tios, and a junior di- 
vision organized at all oflK'r pulili<t or pri- 
vate educational institutions, (‘\<'ept that 
units of the s(*nior division may be organ- 
ized at those ess(*n(ially iiiilitary schools 
which do not ooufor an acadc'iuic degreo 
but which, as a n'sult; <d’ tin* annual insfiec- 
tlon of such Institutions by tin* War l)e- 
partmejit, are specially designated by tho 
Secretary of War as quaUU<‘d for units 
of the senior division, and <‘aoh <ll vision 
shall consist of \mits of the st*v(*ral arms 
or cori)H in s\ich number and of such st rength 
as the l*r(*Hident may prescribe. 

The President may, upon the application 
of any Btate institution described In this 
Act, establish and maintain at such insti- 
tution one or more units of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps : Provided, That no 
such unit shall be estal)nshe<l or niaintaiin'<l 
at any such institution until an officer 
of the Army shall have h<*eu d(*tail(‘d an 
professor of military science* and tactics, 
nor until such institution shnii maintain 
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under military instruction at least 100 
physically fit male students. 

The President may, upon the application 
of any established educational institution 
in the United States other than a State 
institution described above the authorities 
of which agree to establish and maintain a 
two years’ elective or compulsory course of 
military training as a minimum for its 
physically fit male students, which course 
when entered upon by any student shall, 
as regards such student, be a prerequisite 
for graduation, establish and maintain at 
such institution one or more units of the 
Keserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to 
prescribe standard courses of theoretical 
and practical military training for units 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
no unit of the senior division shall be or- 
ganized or maintained at any educational 
institution the authorities of which fail 
or neglect to adopt into their curriculum the 
prescribed courses of military training for 
the senior division or to devote at least an 
average of three hours per week per aca- 
demic year to such military training ; and 
no unit of the junior division shall be or- 
ganized or maintained at any educational 
institution the authorities of which fail or 
neglect to adopt into their curriculum the 
prescribed courses of military training for 
the junior division, or to devote at least 
an average of three hours per week per 
academic year to such military training. 

riijflbi’ii.x 10 membership in the Reserve 
Ti'cii'iTig Corps shall be limited 
io .'-i of ic.'-nitutions in which units of 

such corps may be established who are 
citizens of the United States, who are 
not less than 14 years of age, and whose 
bodily condition indicates Inat they are 
physically fit to perform military duty, or 
will l)e so upon arrival at military age. 

The President is hereby authorized to de- 
tail such numbers of oflicers of the Army, 
either active or retired, not above the grade 
of colonel, as may be necessary, for duty 
as professors and assistant professors of 
military science and tactics at institutions 
where one or more units of the Reserve Offl- 
C‘(u-s’ Training Corps are maintained; but 
the total number of active officers so de- 
tailed at educational Institutions shall not 
exceed 300. 

The President is authorized to detail for 
duty at institutions where one or more 
units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Coips are maintained such number of en- 
listed men, either active or retired or of 
the Regular Army Reserve, as he may deem 
necessiiry, l)ut the number of active non- 
commissioned oflicers so detailed shall not 
exceed 500. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to 
Issue to institutions at which one or more 
units of the iteserve Officers’ Training Corps 
are maintained such public animals, arms, 
uniforms, equipment, and means of trans- 
portation as he may deem necessar 5 % and 
to forage at the expense of the United 
S:5tates public animals so issued. He shall 
require from each institution to which 
property of the United States is issued a 
bond in the value of the property issued for 
the care and safe-keeping thereof, and for 
its return when required. 

The Secretary of War Is authorized to 
maintain camps for the further practical in- 
struction of the members of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, no such camps to 
be maintained for a period longer than six 
weeks in any one year, except in of 
actiml or threaten^ hostUimesj; td trans- 
port members Of Stmh to and from 


such camps at the expense of the United 
States so far as appropriations will per- 
mit ; to subsist them at the expense of the 
United States while traveling to and from 
such camps and while remaining therein 
so far as appropriations will permit ; to 
use the Regular Army, such other military 
forces as Congress from time to time au- 
thorizes, and such Government property as 
he may deem necessary for the military 
training of the members of such corps while 
in attendance at such camps ; to prescribe 
regulations for the government of such 
corps ; and to authorize, in his discretion, 
the formation of company units thereof into 
battalion and regimental units. 

^ The President alone, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, is authorized to 
appoint in the Officers’ Reserve Corps any 
graduate of the senior division of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps who shall 
have satisfactorily completed the further 
training provided for below, or any gradu- 
ate of the junior division who shall have 
satisfactorily completed the courses of mili- 
tary training prescribed for the senior di- 
vision and the further training provided for 
below, and shall have participated in such 
practical instruction subsequent to gradua- 
tion as the Secretary of War shall prescribe, 
who shall have arrived at the age of 21 
years and who shall agree, under oath in 
writing, to serve the United States in the 
capacity of a reserve officer of the Army 
during a period of at least 10 years from 
the date of his appointment as such reserve 
officer, but the total number of reserve offi- 
cers so appointed shall not exceed 50,000 ; 
any qualified graduate undergoing a post- 
graduate course at any institution shall not 
be eligible for appointment as a reserve 
officer while undergoing such postgraduate 
course. 

When any member of the senior division 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps has 
completed two academic yeai's of service 
in that division, and has been selected for 
further training by the president of the 
institution and by its professor of military 
science and tactics, and has agreed in writ- 
ing to continue in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps for the remainder of his 
course In the institution, devoting five hours 
per week to the military training prescribed 
by the Secretary of War, and has agreed 
in writing to pursue the courses in camp 
training prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
he may be furnished, at the expense of the 
United States, with commutation of sub- 
sistence at such rate, not exceeding the cost 
of the garrison ration prescribed for the 
Army, as may be fixed by the Secretary of 
War, during the remainder of his service 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Any physically fit male citizen of the 
United States, between the ages of 21 and 
27 years, who shall have graduated prior 
to the date of this Act from any educational 
institution at which an officer of the Army 
was detniled as professor of military science 
and tactics, and who, while a student at 
such Institution, completed courses of mili- 
tary training under the direction of such 
professor of military science and tactics sub- 
stantially equivalent to those prescribed 
pursuant to this Act for the senior division, 
shall, after satisfactorily completing such 
additional practical military training as the 
Secretary of War shall prescribe, be eligible 
for appointment to the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and as a temporary additional second 
lieutenant. 

The President alone is hereby authorized 
to appoint and commission as a temporary 
second Ueutenant of the Regular Army in 
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the allowances now provided by law for 
that grade, but with pay at the rate of 
$100 per month, any reserve officer ap- 
pointed pursuant to this Act and to attach 
him to a unit of the Regular Army for 
duty and training during the period cov- 
ered by his appointment as such temporary 
second lieutenant, and upon the expiration 
of such service with the Regular Army such 
officer shall revert to his status as a reserve 
officer. 

No reserve officer or temporary second 
lieutenant appointed pursuant to this Act 
shall be entitled to retirement or to retired 
pay and shall be eligible for pension only 
for disability incurred in line of duty in 
active service or while serving with the 
Regular Army. 

The Adjutant General of the Army shall, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
becretary of War, obtain, compile, and keep 
continually up to date all obtainable infor- 
mation as to the names, ages, addresses, oc- 
cupations, and qualifications for appoint- 
ment as commissioned officers of the Army, 
in time of war or other emergency, of men 
of suitable ages who, by reason of having 
received military training in civilian edu- 
cational institutions or elsewhere, may be 
regarded as qualified and available for ap- 
pointment as such commissioned officers. 

Training Gamps . — The Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to maintain camps 
for the military instruction and training 
of such citizens as may be selected for 
such instruction and training, upon their 
application and under such terms of enlist- 
ment and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War ; to use, for the 
purpose of maintaining said camps and Im- 
parting military instruction and training 
thereat, such arms, ammunition, accouter- 
ments, equipments, tentage, field equipage, 
and transportation belonging to the United 
States as he may deem necessary; to fur- 
nish, at the expense of the United States, 
uniforms, subsistence, transportation by the 
most usual and direct route within such 
limits as to territory as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe, and medical supplies 
to persons receiving instruction at said 
camps during the period of their attendance 
thereat, to authorize such expenditures, 
from proper Army appropriations, as he may 
deem necessary for water, fuel, light, tem- 
porary structures, not including quarters 
for officers nor barracks for men, screen- 
ing, and damages resulting from field exer- 
cises, and other expenses incidental to the 
maintenance of said camps, and the theoret- 
ical winter instruction in connection there- 
with ; and to sell to persons receiving in- 
struction at said camps, for cash and at cost 
price plus 10 per centum quartermaster and 
ordnance property, the amount of such 
property sold to any one person to bo limited 
to that which Is required for his proper 
equipment. The Secretary of War la author- 
ized fm*ther to prescribe the courses of theo- 
retical and practical instruction to be i>ur- 
sued by persons attending the camps au- 
thorized by this section ; to fix the periods 
during which such camps shall be main- 
tained ; to prescribe rules and regulations 
for the government thereof; and to em- 
ploy thereat officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army in stich numbers and upon 
such duties as he may designate. 

Mn^sted ISesarve Corps .' — For the purpose 
of securing an additional reserve of enlisted 
men for military service with the Engineer, 
Signal, and (2ua.rt(‘rmastcr Corps and the 
Ordnance, and JM(‘dicnl departments of the 
Regular Army, an lOnllsled Reserve Corps, 
to consist of such number of enlisted men 


of such grade or grades as may be desig- 
nated by the President from time to time, 
is hereby authorized, such authorization to 
be effiective on and after July 1, 1916. 

There may be enlisted in the grade or 
grades specified, for a period of four years, 
under such rules as may be prescribed by 
the President, citizens of the United States, 
or persons who have declared their inten- 
tions to become citizens of the United 
States, subject to such physical, educational, 
and practical examination as may be pre- 
scribed in said rules. For men enlisting in 
said grade or grades certificates of enlist- 
ment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall 
be issued by The Adjutant General of the 
Army, but no such man shall be enlisted in 
said corps unless he shall be found physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally qualified to 
hold such certificate and unless he shall 
be between the ages of IS and 45 years. 
The certificates so given shall confer upon 
the holders when called into active service 
or for purposes of instruction and training, 
and during the period of such active serv- 
ice, instruction, or training, all the author- 
ity, rights, and privileges of like grades 
of the Regular Army ; the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorize l to issue to members 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and to per- 
sons who have participated in at least 
one encampment for the military instruc- 
tion of citizens, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the War Department, distinctive 
rosettes or knots designed for wear with 
civilian clothing. 

The uniform to be worn by enlisted men 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, exc(q)t corps 
insignia, shall be the same as proscribed 
for enlisted men of the Regular Army Re- 
serve, and that in lieu of any money allow- 
ance for clothing there shall be issued to 
each enlisted man of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps in time of peace such articles of cloth- 
ing and equipment as the I'rosident may 
direct. 

Upon a call by the President for a volun- 
teer force the members of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps may be mustered into the serv- 
ice of the United States as volunte<‘rs for 
duty with the Army in the grades held by 
them in the said corps, and shall be en- 
titled to the pay and allowances of the 
corresponding grades in th(‘ R(‘gular Army, 
with increase of i)ay for length of service, 
as now provided by law for the Regular 
Army. 

Military Equipment and Instructors at 
Other ii^chools and OoUegas. — .Much arms, 
tentage, and equipment as the Wc'cretary of 
War sliali decun necessary for prop(‘r mili- 
tary training shall be supplical by the Gov- 
ernment to schools and eollegos, having a 
course of military training prescribed by 
the Secretary of War and having not less 
than 106 physically fit male students above 
the age of 14 years, under sueh rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe ; and the 
Secretary of War authorized to such 

commissioned and noncommissioned ofllcers 
of the Army to said schools and eolh'gos. 

Composition of the MiUUou — Tlie militia 
of the United States shall consist of all 
able-bodied male citizens of tlui United 
States and all other iible-bodh'd males who 
have or shall have declared tluur intiuitioii 
to become citizens of the United States, 
who shall be more than 18 years of ag(^ 
and, not more than 45 years of age, and 
said militia shall be divided into thn'o 
classes, the National Gitard, th(‘ Naval 
Militia, and the Unorganized Militia. 

Composition of the ‘Notional Guard . — ^The 
National Guard shall consist of the regu- 
larly enlisted militia between the ages of 
18 and 45 organissetl, amuC waA 
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equipped, and of commissioned officers be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 64 years. 

Exemptions from Militia Duty. — The Vice 
President of the United States ; the officers, 
judicial and executive, of the Government 
of the United States and of the several 
States and Territories ; persons in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States ; 
customhouse clerks ; persons employed by 
the United States in the transmission of the 
mail ; artificers and workmen employed in 
the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of 
the United States ; pilots ; mariners actually 
employed in the sea service of any citizen 
or merchant within the United States, shall 
be exempt from militia duty without regard 
to age, and all persons who because of re- 
ligious belief shall claim exemption from 
military service, if the conscientious hold- 
ing of such belief by such person shall be 
established under such regulations as the 
President shall prescribe, shall be exempted 
from militia ser^'ice in a combatant capa- 
cP-^; but no person so exempted shall be 
exempt from militia service in any capacity 
that the President shall declare to be non- 
combatant. 


Organization of "National Guard Units . — 
Except as otherwise specifically provided, 
the organization of the National Guard is 
the same as that for the Regular Army, 
subject in time of peace to such general ex- 
ceptions as may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Maintenance of Other Troops "by the 
States. — No State shall maintain troops in 
time of peace other than as authorized but 
nothing in this Act shall prevent the main- 
tenance of State police or constabulary. 

Number of the National Guard . — ^The 
number of enlisted men of the National 
Guard to be organized under this act within 
one year from its passage shall be for each 
State in the proportion of 200 such men for 
each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress from such State, and a number to be 
determined by the President for each Ter- 
ritory and the District of Columbia, and 
shall be increased each year thereafter in 
the proportion of less than TO per cent 
until a total peace strength of not less 
than 800 enlisted men for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress shall have been 
reached. 

Assignment of National Guard to Bri- 
gades and Divisions. — The President may 
assign the National Guard of the several 
States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia to divisions, brigades, and other 
tactical units, and may detail officers either 
from the National Guard or the Regular 
Army to command svich units ; where com- 
plete units are organized within a State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia the 
ooinmanding officers thereof shall not be dis- 
plactMl under the provisions of this sec- 


tion. 

Chiefs of Staff of National Guard Di- 
visions. — The President may detail one offi- 
cer of the Regular Army as chief of staff 
and one officer of the Regular Army or the 
National Guard as assistant to the chief 
of staff of any division of the National 
Guard In the service of the United States. 

Adjutants General of States, JSic.--— Adju- 
tants general of the States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia and the officers of 
the National Guard shall make reports to 
the Secretary of War, as he may prescribe. 

Appropriation, Apportionment, and Dis- 
bursement of Funds for the National Guard. 
—Money shall be appropriated annually for 
the support of the National Guard, Includ- 
ing the expense of providing arms, ordnance 
stores, quartermaster stores, and camp 


equipage, and all other military supplies for 
issue to the National Guard, apportioned 
among the several States and Territories in 
direct ratio to the number of enlisted men 
in active service in the National Guard in 
such States and Territories at the date of 
apportionment. 

Enlistments in the National Guard. — The 
period of enlistment in the National Guard 
shall be for six years, the first three years 
of which shall be in an active organization 
and the remaining three years in the Na- 
tional Guard Reserve. 

Federal Enlistment Contract. — ^Enlisted 
men in the National Guard of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia now serving under enlistment con- 
■•racts which contain an obligation to de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
and to obey the orders of the President of 
the United States shall be recognized as 
members of the National Guard under the 
provisions of this Act for the unexpired por- 
tion of their present enlistment contracts. 
When any such enlistment contract does not 
contain such obligation, the enlisted man 
shall not be recognized as a member of the 
National Guard until he shall have signed 
an enlistment contract and taken and sub- 
scribed to the following oath of enlistment, 
upon signing which credit shall be given 
for the period already served under the old 
enlistment contract : “I do hereby acknowl- 
edge to have voluntarily enlisted this 

day of , 19 — , as a soldier in the 

National Guard of the United States and of 

the State of , for the period of three 

years in service and three years in the re- 
serve, under the conditions prescribed by 
law, unless sooner discharged by proper 
authority. And I do solemnly swear that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America and to the State 
of , and that I will serve them hon- 

estly and faithfully against all their ene- 
mies whomsoever, and that I will obey the 
orders of the President of the United States 

and of the governor of the State of , 

and of the officers appointed over me accord- 
ing to law and the rules and articles of 
war.” 

Hereafter all men enlisting for service 
in the National Guard shall sign an enlist- 
ment contract and take and subscribe to the 
oath prescribed in the preceding section of 
this Act. 

Discharge of Enlisted Men from the Na- 
tional Guard. — An enlisted man discharged 
from service in the National Guard shall 
receive a discharge in writing in such form 
and with such classification as is prescribed 
for the Regular Army. 

Federal Oath for National Guard Officers. 
— Commissioned officers of the National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia now serving 
under commissions regularly issued shall 
continue in office, as officers of the National 
Guard, without the issuance of new com^ 
missions: Provided, That said officers have 
taken, or shall take and subscribe to the 
following oath of office : 

“I, , do solemnly swear that I will 

support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and the constitution of the 

State of , against all enemies, foreign 

and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same ; that I will obey 
the orders of the President of the United 
States and of the governor of the State of 

; that I make this obligation freely, 

without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion, and that I will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office of 

in the National Guard of the United 

States and of the State of upon 

which I am about to enter, so help me God.” 
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Armament, Equipment, and Uniform of 
the National Guard. — The National Ouara 
of the United States shall be uniformed, 
armed, and equipped with the same type of 
uniforms, arms, and equipments as the Kegu- 
lar Army. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to 
procure, by purchase or manufacture, and 
to issue to the National Guard, upon requi- 
sition of the governors of the States and 
Territories or the commanding general of 
the National Guard of the District of 
Columbia, such number of United States 
service arms, with all accessories, field- 
artillery, materiel, engineer, coast artillery, 
signal, and sanitary materiel, accoutrements, 
field uniforms, clothing, equipage, publica- 
tions, and military stores of all kinds, 
including public animals, as are necessary 
to arm, uniform, and equip them for field 
service. 

Horses for Cavalry and Field Artillery of 
National Guard. — Funds shall be available 
for the purchase of horses conforming to 
the Regular Army standards for the use of 
Field Artillery and Cavalry of the National 
Guard, not to exceed thirty-two to any one 
battery or troop, and for the purchase of 
forage, bedding, shoeing, and veterinary 
services, and supplies for the Government 
horses and compensation of help for the 
care of material, animals, and equipment, 
men to be compensated, not to exceed five 
for each battery or troop, shall be detailed 
by the battery or troop commander, and 
shall be paid by the United States disburs- 
ing officer in each State, Territory, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Discipline to Conform to That of Regular 
Army. — The discipline (which includes 
training) of the National Guard shall con- 
form to the system which is now or may 
hereafter be proscribed for the Regular 
Army, and the training shall be carried out 
by the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Training of the National Guard . — ^Each 
company, troop, battery, and detachment in 
the National Guard shall assemble for drill 
and instruction, including indoor target 
practice, not less than forty-eight times each 
year, and shall, in addition thereto, partici- 
pate in encampments, maneuvers, or other 
exercises, including outdoor target practice, 
at least fifteen days in training each year, 
including target practice. 

Inspection of the National Guard. — The 
Secretary of war shall cause an inspection 
to be made at least once each year by In- 
spectors general, and if necessary by other 
officers, of the Regular Army, detailed by 
him for that purpose, to determine whether 
the amount and condition of the property 
in the hands of the National Guard is satis- 
factory ; whetlKu- the National Guard is or- 
ganized as heroiiilx'rore prescribed ; whether 
the officers and enlisted men i)ossess the 
physical and other Qualifications prescribed ; 
whether the organization and the officers 
and enlisted men thereof are sufficiently 
armed, unifornu'd, equipped, and being 
trained and Instructed for active duty in 
the field or coast defense, and whether the 
records are licing kept in accordance with 
the requirements of law, 

Encampments and Maneuvers. — ^The Sec- 
retary of War Is authorized to provide for 
the participation of the whole or any part 
of the National Guard in encampments, ma- 
neuvers, or other exorcises, Including out- 
door targ(^t practice, for field or coast-de- 
fense instruction, cither independently or 
In conjunction with any part of the Regu- 
lar Army, and the officers and enlisted men 
of such National Guard while so engaged 


shall he entitled to the same pay, subsist- 
ence, and transportation as officers and en- 
listed men of corresponding grades of the 
Regular Army. 

National Guard Officers and Men at Serv- 
ice Schools, Etc. — The Secretary of War 
may, upon the recommendation of the gov- 
ernor of any State or Territory or the com- 
manding general of the National Guard of 
the District of Columbia, authorize a lim- 
ited number of selected officers or enlist(‘d 
men of the National Guard to attend and 
pursue a regular course of study at any 
military service school of the United States, 
except the United States Military Academy, 
and shall receive the same pay, allowances, 
and subsistence to which an officer or en- 
listed man of the Regular Army would be 
entitled under orders from proper military 
authority, while in actual attendance at 
such school, college, or practical course of 
instruction ; in no case shall the pay and 
allowances exceed those of a captain. 

Detail of Officers of Regular Army to 
Duty taitli the National Guard. — The Secre- 
tary of War shall detail officers of the 
active list of the Army to duty with the 
National Guard in each State, Territory, or 
District of Columbia. 

National Guard, When Subject to Laws 
Governing Regular Army. — The National 
Guard when called as such into the service 
of the United States shall, from the time 
they are required by the terms of the call 
to respond thereto, to be subject to the laws 
and regulations governing the Regular 
Army, so far as such laws and r(^gulations 
are applicable to officers and enlisted men 
whose permanent retention in the military 
service, either on the active list or on the 
retired list, is not contemplated by existing 
law. 

System of Courts-Martial for National 
Guard. — Except in organizations in the 
service of the United States, courts-martial 
In the National Guard shall be of three 
kinds, namely, general courts-martial, spe- 
cial courts-martial, and summary courts- 
martial. They shall be constituted like, 
and have cognizance of the same subjects, 
and possess like powers, except as to punish- 
ments, as similar courts provided for by 
the laws and regulations governing the 
Army of the United States. 

Pay for National Guard Officers. — Certain 
commissioned oflicers on the active list b<y 
longing to organizations of the National 
Guard of, .each State, Territory, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia participating in the ap- 
portionment of the annual appropriation 
for the support of the National Guard shall 
receive compensation for their s<M*vlces, (Ex- 
cept during p('riods of S(‘rvi<'(* for which 
they may l>ecom<‘ lawfully *'ulitled to the 
same pay as olIic.(‘rs of corresponding gradt's 
of the Regular Army, as follows, not to in- 
clude longevity pay: a captain $500 ihu* 
year and the same pay shall be pal<l to 
every officer of higher rank than that of 
captain, a first lieutenant $240 per year, 
and a second lieutenant $200 per year. All 
staff officers, aids-de-camp, and chaplains 
shall receive not to e.xc<a‘d on(»-half of tlio 
pay of a captain, except that n^ginuuit.al ad- 
jutants and majors and captains In command 
of machine-gun companies, aralmlanco com- 
panies, field hospital companies, or saniiary 
troops shall receive the i)ay honMubefore 
authorized for a captain. 

Pay for National Guard Enlisted Men . — 
Each enlisted man on the active list be- 
longing to an organization of the National 
Guard of a State, T(‘rritory, or the District 
of Gohimbla, participating in the appor- 
tionment of th<^ annual appropriation tor 
the support of the National Guard, shall re- 
ceive compensation for his services, except 
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during periods of service for which he may 
become lawfully entitled to the same pay as 
an. enlisted man of corresponding grade in 
the Regular Army, at a rate equal to 25 per 
cent of the initial pay now provided by law 
for enlisted men of corresponding grades of 
the Regular Army. 

National Guard When Drafted into Fed- 
eral Service. — When Congress shall have au- 
thorized the use of the armed land forces 
of the United States, for any purpose re- 
quiring the use of troops in excess of those 
of the Regular Army, the President may 
draft into the military service of the United 
States, to serve therein for the period of 
the war unless sooner discharged, any or all 
members of the National Uuard and of the 
National Guard Reserve, with the same pay 
and allowances as officers and enlisted men 
of the Regular Army of the same grades and 
the same prior service. 

Fifyhts to Pensions. — ^When any officer or 
enlisted man of the National Guard drafted 
into the service of the United States in time 
of war is disabled by reason of wounds or 
disability received or incurred while in the 
active service of the United States in time 
of war, he shall be entitled to all the benefits 
of the pension laws existing at the time of 
his service, and in case such officer or en- 
listed man dies in the active service of the 
United States in time of war or in return- 
ing to his place of residence after being mus- 
tered out of such service, or at any other 
time in consequence of wounds or disabili- 
ties received in such active service, his 
widow and children, if any, shall be entitled 
to all the benefits of such pension laws. 

Encouragement of Bifle Practice. — The 
Secretary of War shall annually submit to 
Congress recommendations and estimates for 
the establishment and maintenance of in- 
door and outdoor rifle ranges. 

Physical Examination. — Every officer and 
enlisted man of the National Guard who 
shall be called into the service of the United 
States as such shall be examined as to his 
physical fitness. 

N oncomnliance with Federal Act. — When- 
ever any State shall, within a limit of time 
to bo fixed by the Prosldont, have failed or 
refused to comply with or enforce any re- 
quirement of this Act, or any regulation pro- 
mulgated thereunder and in aid thereof 
by the President or the Secretary of War, 
the National Guard of such State shall be 
debarred, wholly or in part, as the Presi- 
dent may direct, from receiving from the 
United States any pecuniary or other aid, 
benefit, or privilege authorized or provided 
by law. 

Appllcahlc to Land Forces Only. — The pro- 
visions of this Act in respect to the militia 
shall be applicable only to militia organized 
as a land force and not to the Naval JMilitia. 
Naval Militia may bo credited to the extent 
of the number thereof in tho quota that 
would otherwise be required. 

Investigation as to Government Manu- 
facture of Arms, Etc. — The Secretary of 
War is authorised to appoint a board of five 
citizens, two of whom shall be civilians and 
three of whom shall be officers of the Army, 
to investigate and report to him the feasi- 
bility, desirability, and practicability of the 
Government manufacturing arms, munitions, 
and equipment, showing in said report tho 
comparative prices of the arms, munitions, 
and eqiiii)inent rnanufaetured in Government 
plants and those manufactured in private 
plants, the amount of money necessary to 
build and operate Government plants for 
the manufacture of arms, munitions, and 
equipment ; showing also what the Govern- 
ment plants and arsenals are now doing in 
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the way of manufacturing arms, munitions, 
and equipment, and what saving has accrued 
to the Government by reason of its having 
manufactured a large part of its own arms, 
munitions, and equipment for the last four 
years. 

Investigation Concerning Medals of 
Honor. — A board to consist of five general 
officers on the retired list of the Army shall 
be convened by the Secretary of War within 
sixty days after the approval of this Act, 
for the purpose of investigating and re- 
porting upon past awards or issues of the so- 
called congressional medal of honor by or 
through the War Department ; this with a 
view to ascertain what medals of honor, if 
any, have been awarded or issued for any 
cause other than distinguished conduct by 
an officer or enlisted man in action involving 
actual conflict with an enemy by such officer 
or enlisted man or by troops with which he 
was serving at the time of such action. And 
in any case in which said board shall find 
and report that said medal was Issued for 
any cause other than that hereinbefore speci- 
fied the name of the recipient of the medal 
so issued shall be stricken permanently from 
the official medal of honor list. It shall be 
a misdemeanor for him to wear or publicly 
display said medal, and, if he shall still be 
in the Army, he shall be required to return 
said medal to the War Department for can- 
cellation. Said board shall have full and 
free access to and use of all records per- 
taining to the award or issue of medals of 
honor by or through the War Department. 
The actual and necessary expenses of said 
board and its members shall be paid out of 
any appropriations available for contingent 
expenses of the Army of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Procurement of Gauges, Dies, Jigs, Etc., 
Necessary for Manufacture of Arms, Etc . — 
The Secretary of War is authorized to prepare 
or purchase such gauges, dies, jigs, tools, fix- 
tures, and other special aids and appliances, 
including specifications and detailed draw- 
ings, as may be necessary for the immediate 
manufacture, by the Government and by pri- 
vate manufacturers, of arms, ammunition, 
and special equipment necessary to arm and 
equip the land forces likely to be required 
by the United States in time of war. 

Nitrate Supply. — The President of the 
United States is authorized to make such 
investigation as Is necessary to determine 
tho best, cheapest, and most available means 
for the production of nitrates and other 
products for munitions of war and useful in 
the manufacture of fertilizers and other use- 
ful products by water power or any other 
power ; and to acquire and designate for the 
exclusive use of the United States such site 
or sites, upon any river or upon the public 
lands, as in his opinion will be necessary for 
carrying out the purposes of this act : and 
to construct, maintain, and operate dams, 
locks, improvements to navigation, power 
houses, and other plants and equipment nec- 
essary or convenient for the generation of 
electrical or other power and for the pro- 
duction of nitrates or other products needed 
for munitions of war and useful in the man- 
ufacture of fertilizers and other useful 
products. 

The sum of $20,000,000 is appropriated, 
available until expended, to enable the Presi- 
dent of the United States to carry out the 
purposes provided for. The plant or plants 
provided for shall be constructed and oper- 
ated solely by the Government and not In 
conjunction with any other industry or en- 
terprise carried on by private capital. 

Protection of the Uniform. — It shall be 
unlawful for any person not an officer or 
enlisted man of the United States Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps, to wear the duly 
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prescribed 'aniform of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or any dis- 
tinctive part of such uniform, or a uniform 
any part of which is similar to a distinctive 
part of the duly prescribed uniform of the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
excepting Boy Scouts and honorably dis- 
charged soldiers. 

Any person who offends against the pro- 
visions of this section shall, on conviction, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $300, or 
by imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

A soldier after four years’ continuous 
service, either under a first or any subse- 
quent enlistment, may be re-enlisted for 
seven years and receive a final discharge 
from his prior enlistment, or after three 
years’ continuous service may, upon his 
written request, be furloughed and trans- 
ferred to the Reserve. Enlistment periods 
for service pay are counted as four years. 
First enlistments are confined to men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35 years. All 
soldiers receive, in addition to their pay, 
rations, clothing, bedding, and medical at- 
tendance while with the colors. 

The monthly pay during first enlistment 
ranges upward from $18 for privates. 

Following is a complete list of the com- 
manders of the army since 1775, together 
with their respective ranks and the period 
of command*. 

Gen. George Washington, June 17, 1775, 
to Dec. 23, 1783. 

Maj.-Gen. Henry Knox, Dec. 23, 1783, to 
June 20, 1784, 

Capt. John Doughty (artillery), June 20, 
1784, to Aug. 12, 17^4. 

Lieut-Col. Josiah Harmar (infantry), 
Aug. 12, 1784, to March 4. 1791. 

MaF-Wen, Arthur St Clair, March 4, 

1791, to March 5, 1792, 

MaJ.-Gen, Anthony Wayne, April 13, 

1792, to Dec. 15, 1796. 

Brig.-Gon. James Wilkinson, Dec, 15, 

1700, to July 13, 1798. 

Lieut-Gcn. George Washington, July 13, 

1798, to Dec. 14, 1799. 

Maj.-Gen. Alexander Hamilton, Dec. 14, 

1799, to June 15, 1800. 

Brig.-Gen. James Wilkinson, June 15, 

1800, to Jan. 27, 1812. 

Maj.-Gen. Henry Dearborn, Jan. 27, 1812, 
to June 15, 1815. 

Maj.-Gen. Jacob Brown, June 15, 1815, 
to Feb. 24, 1828. 

Maj.-Gen. Alexander Macomb, May 29, 
1828, to June 25, 1841. 

Maj.-Gen. Winfield Scott, July 5, 1841, to 
Nov. 1, lc8(>l. 

Mnj.-Geu. George Brlnton McClellan, Nov. 
1, 1861, to Mardi 11, 1862. 

Maj.-Gen. IToni*y Wager Ilalleek, July 23, 
1802, to March 9, 1864, 

Gen. Ulysses Simpson Grant, March 9, 
1864, to March 4. 1869. 

Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, March 
8, 1869, to November 1, 1883. 

Gen. Philip Henry Sheridan, Nov. 1, 1883, 
to Aug. 5, 1888. 

Licut-Oen. John McAllister Schofield, 
Aug. 14, 1888. to Sept 29, 1895. 

Lieut-Gen. Nelson Appleton Miles, Oct 5, 
1896, to Aug. 8, 1903. 

Lieut-Gen. Samuel B. M. Young, Aug. 8, 
1903, to Jan. 9, 1004. 

Xfieut-Gen, Adna B. Chaffee, Jan. 9, 1904, 
to Feb. 1, 1906. 

Lieut-Gen. John C, Bates, Feb. 1, 1906, 

to Sept 16, 1906. 

Lleut.-Gen. Arthur McArthur, Sept. 15, 
1906, to June 2, 1909, when he was retired 
under the operation of the law, and the 
rank became extinct. 

Maj.-Gon. Leonard Wood Is Chief of Staff, 
(See war, Department of.) 


For more detailed information as to the 
scope and activities of the Army as well as 
equipment consult the index references to 
the Presidents’ Messages and the Encyclo- 
pedic articles under the following headings : 
Arms and Ammunition. 

Arsenals. Artillery. 

Battles fought by United States troops, 
which are arranged alphabetically. 

Civil War. Military Education. 

Fortifications. Revolutionary ^^'ar. 

Indian Wars. Spanish-American 

Mexican War. War. 

Military Academy. War Department. 
Military Departments. Wars, Foreign. 

Army (see also Arms and Ammunition; 
Arsenals; Militia; War Depart- 
ment.) 

Absence of soldiers of, orders and 
proclamation regarding, 3320, 3364. 
Act — 

Depriving President of command 
of, discussed, 3670. 

Repeal of, recommended, 3871. 
Pixing military establishment ve- 
toed, 203. 

Making certain debts of soldiers, 
lien against pay, 4672. 

Providing ^ for additional medical 
officers in volunteer service ve- 
toed, 3289. 

Annuities for families of deceased 
soldiers recommended, 4425. 
Appointments in, 2134. 

-Appropriations for. (See War De- 
partment. ) 

Artillery tactics for, prepared, 927. 
Asylum for aged and disabled mem- 
bers of. (See Soldiers' Homo.) 
Barracks, permanent, for, 1754. 
Battalion formation in, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5631, 5878, 5967. 
Brevet appointments in^ 3582. 

Brevet rank — 

Conferred for services in Indian 
wars, 2008. 

Discussed, 1002, 2559. 

Cavalry tactics for, prepared, 927. 
Certificate of merit granted enlisted 
men, additional pay to, 4735. 
Changes in, 6669, 6670, 6804. 
Chaplains for hospitals, 3249. 

Clothing accounts of enlisted men in, 
referred to, 4660. 

Manufactured in TJnited States, re- 
ferred to, 635, 685. 

Command and rank in. (See Officers 
of, post) 

Commanders of. (See Bncyelopodic 
Index article, Army.) 

Commanding officers and men 
praised by Boosevelt, 6693. 

Conduct of, in Mexican War, dis- 
cussed, 2481. 

Courts-martial in, (See Courts-Mar- 
tial; Courts, Military.) 

Deserters from — 

Efficiency of, 667, 6671, 6805. 
Pardons granted. (See Pardons.) 
Shot, referred to, 2287, 
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Desertions in — 

Discussed, 4933. 

Legislation regarding military Stat- 
ute of limitations as applied to, 
recommended, 4524. 

Portion of pay -witliheld so as to 
prevent, 871. 

Deduction in, 5550, 5631. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 871, 925, 953. 

Arthur, 4636, 4724, 4832. 

Cleveland, 4932, 5099, 5373, 5877, 
5966, 6158. 

Grant, 4062, 4147, 4202, 4248, 4304, 
4360. 

Harrison, Benj., 5550, 5631, 5754. 
Hayes, 4424, 4451, 4524, 4569. 
Jackson, 1166, 1251, 1332, 1387. 
Jefferson, 317, 333, 373, 394. 
Johnson, 3561, 3649, 3773, 3881. 
Lincoln, 3249. 

McKinley, 6320, 6341, 6385, 6449. 
Madison, 461, 471, 479, 490, 513, 
533, 538, 549. 

Monroe, 619, 680, 757, 780, 823. 
Pierce, 2748, 2819, 2941. 

Polk, 2260, 2276, 2481. 

Eoosevelt, 6669, 6693, 6721, 6999, 
7068, 7110, 7234. 

Taft, 7371, 7428, 7513, 7515. 

Tyler, 1942, 2121. 

Van Buren, 1607, 1754. 

Washington, 52, 57, 75, 114, 118, 
176. 

Wilson, 8106. 

Education in, 4570, 5879, 6669. 
Elections, interference in, by, in- 
» quired into, 1315. 

Prohibited, 3866. 

Enlisted men in, limits of punishment 
for, 5602, 6034. 

Eulogy on the army of the United 
States by President Eoosevelt, won 
by their gallantry and efficiency in 
the Cuban and Philippine cam- 
paigns, 6693, 6921. 

Executions in, contrary to law, re- 
ferred to, 635. 

Expenditures of. (See Einances; War 
Department.) 

Field MancBuvers of, 6670, 6927, 6999. 
General Staff of, 6670, 6805, 7069. 
Imprisonment of American citizens 
by officers in, referred to, 4009. 
Increase in, 1714, 2553. 

Eecommended, 429, 534, 538, 1473, 
1606, 2276, 2354, 2559, 2623, 2666, 
2714, 2748, 2819, 2830, 2941, 
2987, 2989, 3249, 4330, 4424, 4637, 
5476, 6341, 6721, 8106. 

Increased pay for officers and men of, 
urged, '/492. 

Indian campaigns. (See Indian Wars.) 
Indians enlisted in, discussed, 5631. 


Insane asylum for. (See Govern- 
ment Hospital for Insane.) 
Inspector-General of. (See Inspector- 
General of Army.) 

Intoxicating liquors, order prohibit- 
ing sale of, in, 4592, 

Lands granted persons who have 
served in. (See Lands, Bounty.) 
Large standing, unnecessary in time 
of peace, 317, 1389, 1607, 1901, 
2263, 2733. 

Legislation for, referred to, 3585. 
Measures for efficiency of, recom- 
mended, 4148, 4248, 4304. 

Medical Corps — 

Improvement of, urged, 7111. 
Recommended, 4148. 

Medical Department of, reorganiza- 
tion of, referred to, 3282. 

Mileage system, repeal of law abol- 
ishing, recommended, 4304. 
Military establishment act vetoed, 
203. 

Military peace establishment dis- 
cussed, 680, 2453, 3561, 3881. 
Military statute of limitations 
against deserters, 4524. 

Modern rifles for, recommended, 5631. 
Nominations — 

Correspondence regarding, 2269, 

2367, 2368, 2436. 

Reasons therefor, 1773, 2296, 2367, 

2368, 2370. 

Withdrawn, 695. 

Northwestern, referred to, 602. 
Number of men and officers in, re- 
ferred to, 3578. 

Office of Inspector-General in. (See 
Inspector-General of Army.) 

Officers and soldiers of temporary, 
discharged, 296. 

Officers of — 

Absence of, orders and proclama- 
tion regarding, 3320, 3364. 
Accounts of, referred to, 806. 
Additional grades of, 2632. 
Annuities for families of deceased, 
recommended, 4304, 4362, 4451. 
Appointments and promotions, bre- 
vet rank discussed, 1002, 2559. 
Appointments and promotions of, 
1773, 2269, 2296, 2367, 2368, 
2437. 

Recommendations regarding, 
5099, 5374. 

Assignments of, to duty referred 
to, 3268. 

Brevet rank conferred upon, for 
service in Indian wars, 2008. 

Bre vetted, 811. 

Commissions of brevet and staff, 
referred 4o, 2559. 

Details of, to colleges and univer- 
sities, from retired list recom- 
mended, 4570, 

Increase in number of, recom- 
mended, 114, 490, 504. 
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Law authorizing retirement of, 
when incompetent, 2624. 

Letter of John Randolph, jr., de- 
manding that certain, be pun- 
ished for insulting, 291. 

Pay of — ■ 

Equalization of, with naval of- 
ficers discussed, 1254. 
Inequality in, between naval of- 
cers and, discussed, 1023. 
Question of restraining, from 
usurping powers of civil func- 
tionaries, referred to, 2632. 
Relative rank of — 

Referred to, 1773, 2633. 

With officers of Navy referred 
to, 2624, 2633, 2669, 2714, 3240. 
Retired list of — 

Details for colleges and univer- 
sities from, recommended, 4570. 
Recommended, 2624, 2714, 2871, 
4724. 

Repeal of act limiting numbers 
on, recommended, 4425. 
Organization of, report relating to, 
transmitted, 995. 

Pardons granted deserters. (See Par- 
dons.) 

Partial reorganization of, 2872. 

Pay of — 

In depreciated paper, 1315. 

Increase in, discussed, 2819, 7492. 
Revision of, recommended, 1475. 
Payment of, resolution providing for, 
approved, 3350. 

Promotion in, 6670, 6999, 7000. 
Provision for support of. (See War 
Department.) 

Provision for aged horses, 6722. 
Punishment for enlisted men in, 
limits of, 5602, 6034. 
Quartermaster-General of, fireproof 
building for records in ofliee of, 
rocomm ended, 4524. 

Quartermaster 's Department, appoint- 
ments in, referred to, 1773, 

Rank and command in. (See officers 
of, mite.) 

Reading matter for, rocommenda- 
tionSj regarding, 4425, 4451. 
Reduction in, referred to and dis- 
cussed, 549, 698, 705, 3561, 3881. 
Ro-oiilistmont after 10 years, repeal of 
law forbidding, recommended, 5878. 
Referred to, 631, 3578, 3585. 
Regulations*-- 

Uompilod by General Scott, 795. 
Orders promulgating, 5602, 6034. 
Referred to, 4425. 

Reorganization of, 6671. 

Commission to report upon — 
Appointed, 4352. 

Rexerred to, 4376. 

Time to report, extension of, rec- 
ommended, 4361, 


Recommended, 2872. 

Report regarding, transmitted and 
investigation into referred to 
with a view to proper action in 
the matter, 291. 

Repeal or amendment of act forbid- 
ding use of, as posse coniitatus rec- 
ommended, 4452. 

Rifle for nse of, 6159. 

Adoption of, recommended, 5631. 
Selected, 5878. 

Rnles and regulations compiled by 
General Scott, 595. 

School buildings for posts of, recom- 
mended, 4451. 

Size of, 6669, 6671, 6721, 6927, 6994, 
Smokeless powder recommended, 5631. 
Staff corps of, recommendations re- 
garding, 1606, 1754, 3994, 4102, 

4202, 4248. 

Subsistence Department, appropria- 
tion for, recommended, 4304. 
Subsistence of, referred to, 594, 706. 
Sunday, observance of, by, enjoined 
by President Lincoln, 3326. 
Surgeon-General of. (See Surgeon- 
General of Army.) 

Transportation of, from Council 
Bluffs to Oregon River, 795. 
Volunteers for, acceptance of, en- 
couraged, 416, 429. 

Army and Navy Porces, mobilized on 
borders of Mexico to protect interests 
of citizens of United States during 
uprising, 7659. 

Army Medical Department. 

Enlargement of, 6935, 6936, 7000. 
Rank of officers in, 7000. 

Army Medical Museum, building for, 
recommended, 4572, 4780, 4833. 

Army Ordnance Department. — Enlarge- 
ment of, 6936. 

Aroostook War. — Between 1837 and 1839 
the settled boundary between Maiue and 
New Brunswick enrae near loading to ac- 
tive hostilities on the Aroostook River, The 
governor of Maine sent troops to drive od’ 
the Intruders and erect fortiflcatlotis, and 
Congress authorized the President to resist 
the encroachments of the BrllisU. Presi- 
dent Van Buren sent Gen, Scott to the 
scenes who arranged a truce, and it was 
agreed that the country should bo occupied 
jointly, as before, pending adjustment of 
the boundary, which was defloltely settled 
Aug, 9, 1842, by the Ashburton treaty 
(pages 1733, 1738, 1747). 

Aroostook, The, claim of owners of, for 
compensation in searching for bodies 
and property lost in steamer OnMa, 
4119. 

Arsenals. — Armories andl arsenals were not 
established in the United States until the 
beginning of the RovoUitlonary War, In 
1776 powder was manufactured in Virginia 
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and brass cannon were cast in Philadelphia. 
An arsenal was established at Carlisle, l*a., 
the same year. Washington in 1777 chose 
Springfield, Mass., as a suitable location 
for an arsenal, and small arms were manu- 
factured there in 1787. This establish- 
ment, now the chief small arm.s manufac- 
tory, has a capacity of 1.000 rifles per day. 
The arsenal at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., was 
begun in 1795, and from that time the 
number was gradually increased until 1860, 
w’-hen there were 23 arsenals scattered over 
the country. The principal ones at present 
in use are at Augusta, Ga. : Benicia, Cal. ; 
FranUford, Pa. ; Springfield, Mass. ; Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y. ; Rock Island, 111. ; 
San Antonio, Tex. ; Dover, N. J. ; Water- 
town, Mass., and Watervliet, N. Y. Ord- 
nance, arms, ammunition, and accouter- 
ments are manufactured at many of those 
places, the idea being to devote each to a 
special line of fabrication. Thus the es- 
tablishment at Watervliet is devoted to the 
manufacture of heavy ordnance. Casting 
and assombUng of guns are carried on at 
Rock Island and Benicia, as well as the 
making of leather goods. Kaval guns and 
projectiles are made at Washington, D. C. 

Arsenals: 

Augusta, Ga., referred to, 893. 

Erection of, and armories on Western 
waters referred to, 705, 781, 808, 
2079. 

Establishment of, recommended to 
utilize the iron mines and works 
at Berkeley and in the State of 
Virginia, 99. 

In the South, 323. 

Prankford, Pa., arsenal at, referred 
to, 4661. 

Location for magazines, referred to, 
3844. 


Replenishment of, recommended, 255. 

Rock Island Arsenal, appropriation 
for, recommended, 4680, 4738. 

Sale of, not used by Government rec- 
ommended, 3994, 4149, 4362. 

Schuylkill Arsenal, appropriation for, 
recommended, 4785. 

Sites for — 


Appropriation for, 772, 

Referred to, 178, 2896, 4148. 

Art, (See Science and Art.) 

Art Exhibition. (See International Ex- 


hibition of Pine Arts.) 

Arthur, Chester A,— Sept. 20, 1881-March 
3, 1886. 

Twenty-fourth Administration (continued)— 
Republican. 

Secretary of Btate — 

.Tames G. Blaine (continued). 

F. T. Frclinghuysen. 

Seoretarj/ of the Tremury — 

William Windom (continued). 

Charles J. Folger. 

Walter Q. Greaham. 

Hugh McCulloch. 

Secretary of War — 

Robert T. Lincoln (continued). 
Secretary of the Navy — 

William H. Hunt (continued). 

William F, Chandler. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Samuel J. Kirkwood, 

Henry M. Teller. 


Postmaster-General — 

Thomas L. James (continued). 

Timothy 0. Howe. 

Walter Q. Gresham. 

Frank Hatton, 

Attorn ey-Oen ere I — 

Wayne MaeVeagh (continued). 

Benjamin H. Brewster. 

Arthur was the fourth vice-president to 
succeed to the office of President through 
the death of the incumbent ; and the second 
to succeed through death by assassination. 
He took the oath of office in New York city 
Sept. 20, ISSl. Arthur continued most of 
Garfield’s appointees as heads of depart- 
ments. 

Party Affiliation . — President Arthur early 
received strong anti-slavery sentiments from 
his father, who took part in the organiza- 
tion, at Utica in 1835, of the anti-slavery 
society- Mr. Arthur in his law practice 
took an active part as counsel in several 
cases in which the rights of colored people 
were concerned. lie became a Henry Clay 
Whig and cast his first vote for General 
Scott in 1852. He was present at the Re- 
publican convention at Saratoga and, in 
1856, took an active part in the Fremont 
campaign. Prom 1802 to 1872, while en- 
gaged in his law practice, General Arthur 
took an active part in politics. 

Public Debt — The public debt of the 
United Slates during the administration of 
President Arthur stood as follows : July 1, 
1881, $1,819,(550,154.23; 1882, $1,675,023,- 
474.25 ; 1883, $1,538,781,825.15 ; 1884, 

$1,438,542,995.39. 

In his First Annual Message (page 4635) 
the President said : “In view, however, of 
the ‘heavy load of taxation which our people 
have already borne, we may well consider 
whether it is not the part of wisdom to 
reduce the revenues, even if we delay a little 
the payment of the debt.” In his Second 
Annual Message (page 4721) he says: “But 
I renew the expression of my conviction 
that such rapid extinguishment of the na- 
tional indebtedness as is now taking place 
is by no means a cause of congratulation ; 
it is a cause rather for serious apprehension. 
If it continues it must speedily be followed 
by one of the evils so clearly set forth in 
the report of the Secretary. Either the 
surplus must lie idle in the Treasury or 
the Government will be forced to buy at 
market rates its bonds not then redeemable, 
and which under such circumstances can not 
fail to command an enormous premium, or 
the swollen revenues will be devoted to ex- 
travagant expenditure, which, as experience 
has taught. Is ever the bane of an over- 
flowing treasury.” In his Third Annual 
Message (page 4765) he said: “There are 
cogent reasons, however, why the national 
Indebtedness should not be thus rapidly ex- 
tinguished. (i^hief among them is the fact 
that only by excessive taxation is such 
rapidity attainable.” 

Tariff.— In his First Annual Message 
(page 4036) the I’resident says: “The 
tariff laws also need revision ; but, that a 
due regard may be paid to the conflicting 
interests of our citizens, important changes 
should be made with caution. If a careful 
revision can not be made at this session, a 
commission such as was lately approved by 
the Senate and is now recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, would doubt- 
less lighten the labors of Congress whenever 
this subject shall be brought to its consid- 
eration.” In his Second Annual Message 
(page 4722) he says : “The present tariff 
system is In many respects unjust It makes 
unonnal distribution both of its burdens and 
its benefits. This fact was practically rec- 
ognized by a majority of each House of 
Congress In the passage of the act creating 
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Arthur, Chester A.— Continued. 
the Tariff Commission. ... If a gen- 
eral revision of the tariff shall be found to 
be impracticable at this session, I express 
tbe hope that at least some of the more con- 
spicuous inequalities of tbe present law 
may be corrected before your final adjourn- 
ment. One of them .... the neces- 
sity of amending the law by which the 
Dutch standard of color is adopted as the 
test of the saccharine strength of sugars is 
too obvious to require comment.” In his 
Fourth Annual Message (page 4839) he 
says : “The healthful enlargement of our 
trade with Europe, Asia, and Africa should 
be sought by reducing tariff burdens on such 
of their wares as neither we nor the other 
American States are fitted to produce, and 
thus enabling ourselves to obtain in return 
a better market for our supplies of feed, of 
raw materials, and of the manufactures in 
which we excel. It seems to me that many 
of the embarrassing elements in the great 
national conflict between protection and 
free trade may thus be turned to good ac- 
count ; that the revenue may be reduced so 
as no longer to overtax the people : that pro- 
tective duties may be retained without be- 
coming burdensome ; that our shipping in- 
terests may be judiciously encouraged, the 
currency fixed on firm bases, and, above all, 
such a unity of interests established among 
the States of the American system as will 
be of groat and ever-increasing advantage 
to them all.” 

Btandard Time . — President Arthur called 
an international conference to establish a 
universal meridian from which to reckon 
time throughout the world. Twenty-five 
nations participated in the conference, which 
was held at Washington In October, 1884, 
and the meridian of (llreenwich was agreed 
upon (pages 4718, 4800, 4827, 4841, 5180). 
This followed the division of the United 
States into four time sections. 

Civil Service . — In his First Annual Mes- 
sage (page 4(548) the President fully dis- 
cusses the Civil Service. He repeats his 
views as set forth in his letter of acceptance 
of the nomination of the Vice-Presidency; 
describes the salient features of the English 
system : and selects from it such elements 
as he deems applicable to American condi- 
tions. Among those are : A practically 
life-tenure of offlco ; limitation of age below 
middle life ; and a retiring allowance. Com- 
petitive examination before appointment for 
fitness, and promotion on efficiency, arc 
corner-stones of his plan. In his Second 
Annual Message (page 4733), in urging ac- 
tion by Congress, he said : “In the indg- 
ment of not a few who have given study 
and reflection to this matter, the nation has 
outgrown the provisions which the Constitu- 
tion has established for filling the minor 
offices in the public service.” Full and 
careful statistics of removals and appoint- 
ments are hero also given, A code of rules 
regulating the conduct of clvU service em- 
ployees was promulgated by Executive order 
(page 4748) under authority of the civil 
service act of 3 88.3. This code was further 
supplement ('ll and ameiuh'd by another order 
(page 4754) undt'r the same authority. 
These rules and the report of the Civil 
Service Commission are referred to (page 
4773) in the PiM'sident’s Third Annual Mes- 
sage. In speaking of the effects of the 
Civil Service reform, the President says 
(page 4830) in his Fourth Annual Message: 
“The system has fully answered the ex- 
pectations of its friends in securing com- 
petent and faithful public servants and in 
protecting the appointing officers of the 
Government from the pressure of personal 
Importunity and from the labor of exam- 
ining the claims and pretensions of rival 
candidates for public employment” 


Star Route Trials . — Early in Arthur’s 
administration public attention was directed 
to the indictment in Washington of John W. 
Dorsey, John M. Peck, John R. Miner, 
Stephen Dorsey, M. C, Rerdell, Thomas J. 
Brady, William H. Turner and J. L. Sander- 
son for conspiracy to defraud the govern- 
ment in bids for mail service. (See Star 
Routes.) 

Internal Improvements . — President Ar- 
thur's attitude toward this grcai question is 
shown by his First Annual Message (page 
4646) where 'he said : “I advise appropria- 
tions for such internal improvements as the 
wisdom of Congress may deem to be of 
public importance. The necessity of im- 
proving the navigation of the MississipTu 
River justifies a special allusion to the sub- 
ject. I suggest the adoption of some 
measure for the removal of obstructions 
which now impede the navigation of that 
groat channel of commerce.” On Aug. 1, 
1882, the President withheld 'his signature 
from a river-and-harbor bill appropriating 
the sum of $18,743,875. In doing so he 
said (page 4707) : “My principal objection 
to the bill is that it contains appropriations 
for purposes not for the common defense or 
general welfare, and which do not promote 
commerce among the States. These pro- 
visions, on the contrary, are entirely for 
the benefit of the particular localities in 
which it is proposed to make the improve- 
ments. I regard such appropriation of 
the public money as beyond the powers 
given by the Constitution to Congress and 
the President.” On Aug. 2, 1882, this bill 
was passed by Congress over the President’s 
veto. In this connection it is worthy of 
note that in throe of his annual messages 
(pages 4725, 4774, and 4839) the President 
recommended the provision of a Constitu- 
tional amendment which would permit t'he 
President to assent to parts of a bill and 
to veto other parts, without being obliged 
to veto the entire bill on account of one or 
two objectionable points. 

Arthur, Chester A.; 

Annual messages of, 4624, 4713, 4757, 
4822. 

Biographical sketch of, 4618. 

Bland-Allison Act discussed by, and 
recommendations regarding, 4633, 
4720, 4830. 

Civil service discussed by, 4647, 4732, 
4748, 4754, 4773, 4839, 4863. 

Collector of port of New York, sus- 
pension of, discussed, 4463. 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
approval of separate items of bill 
and veto of others recommended 
by, 4725, 4774, 4840. 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 5081, 5082, 

Death of President Garfield — 
Announced to, and reply of, 4604. 
Discussed by, 4620, 4624. 

Pinances discussed by, 4632, 4719, 
4763, 4829. 

Inaugural address of, 4620. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
4646. 

Oath of office administered to, 4616. 

Portrait of, 4618. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 4707, 4771, 
4808 , 
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Proclamations of— 

Day of mourning in memory of 
President Garfield, 4621. 

Discriminating duties on vessels 
from Cuba and Puerto Eico sus- 
pended, 4810. 

Duties on foreign vessels suspend- 
ed, 4871, 4872. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
4621, 4873. 

Hundredth anniversary of sur- 
render by Washington of com- 
mission as Commander-in-Chief, 
4810. 

Quarantine regulations, 4812. 

Thanksgiving, 4623, 4710, 4746, 

4812. 

Treaty with Great Britain, termi- 
nation of, 4867. 

Unauthorized occupancy of lands 
in Indian Territory, 4811. 

Unlawful combination in Utah, 
4709. 

World ^s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, 4746. 

State of the Union discussed by, 4822. 

Tariff discussed by, 4636, 4721, 4839. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 4623, 

4710, 4746, 4812. 

Veto messages of — 

Chinese immigration, 4699. 

Passengers by sea, 4705. 

Belief of Eitz-John Porter, 4808. 

Eivers and Harbors, 4707. 
Discussed, 4724. 

Articles of Confederation, 5. 

Signers of, 13, 

Artillery. — The history of artillery begins 
shortly after the invention of gunpowder. 
It was used by the Moors of Algociras, in 
Spain, in 1343, and Edward III had four 
cannons at Crccy in 1346. During the six- 
teenth century brass guns and cast-iron 
projectiles were adopted throughout Eu- 
rope. Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden’s great- 
est warrior, introduced the battalion sys- 
tem and reduced tbe use of artillery to a 
science in Europe. Napoleon owed much of 
his military success to his skill in the 
manipulation of artillery. In his wars are 
seen the first important effects of the con- 
centration of fire, which in those days 
could only be produced by tbe massing of 
guns. Napoleon III made a special study 
of the subject of artillery, and the treatise 
begun and mainly written by him is a 
standard work on the subject. During the 
Civil War Gen. William P. Barry did much 
to improve the organization of the artillery 
of the Union Army. The aggregate of field 
guns was about 15,000 with 40,000 horses 
and 48,000 men. According to the army 
reorganization act of Fob. 2, 1901, the regi- 
mental organization of the artillery arm 
was discontinued and the arm constituted 
and designated as the artillery corps. This 
consists of 30 batteries of field artillery 
and 126 batteries of coast artillery. The 
ofQcers of the artillery corps are a Chief of 
Artillery, to serve on the staff of the 
general ofacer commanding the army ; 
fourteen colonels ; thirteen lieutenant- 
colonels; thirty-nine majors; 195 captains; 


195 first lieutenants ; 195 second lieuten- 
ants ; twenty-one sergeants-major with rank 
and pay of regimental sergeants-major of 
infantry ; and twenty-seven sergeants- 
major with rank, pay and allowance of 
battalion sergeants-major of infantry. The 
aggregate of enlisted men must not ex- 
ceed 5,416 for the field artillery and 18.471 
for the coast artillery. (See also Army; 
Arsenals; Arms and Ammunition.) 

Artillery School of Practice at Fortress 
Monroe, Va., 940. 

Artists, Foreign, tariff discriminations 
against, 4794, 4824, 4924, 5091, 5501. 
Arundel Manuscripts, copy of, placed in 
Library of Congress, 1445. 

Arve, The, seizure of, by Haitian au- 
thorities, 2680. 

Ashburton Treaty. — A treaty concluded 
at Washington, Aug. 9, 1842, between 
Great Britain and the United States. It 
was negotiated by Lord Ashburton and 
Daniel Webster. It settled the long-dis- 
puted boundary line between the United 
States and Canada. The former secured 
about seven-twelfths of the territory which 
had been claimed by both countries. Pro- 
vision was also made by the treaty for the 
suppression of the slave trade and the 
mutual extradition of fugitives from jus- 
tice (pages 2015, 2047, 2082). (See 

Great Britain, Treaties with.) 

Ashburton Treaty: 

Beference to, 2134, 2273, 2760, 3071. 
Asheville, N. 0., act for erection of 
public building in, vetoed, 5060. 

Asia. — The area of Asia is 17% million 
square miles, and it extends over nearly 
one-third of the land surface of the globe. 
The distance between its extreme longitudes, 
the west coast of Asia Minor (26° E.) and 
the East Cape (170° W.) is 6,000 miles. 
The extreme latitudes, Cane Chelyuskin 
(78® 30" N.) and Cape Buru (90 miles 
north of the Equator), are 5,350 miles apart. 
Asia is bounded by the ocean on all sides 
except the west. The Isthmus of Suez (cot 
by a canal) connects it with Africa. The 
boundary between Europe and Asia is 
formed on the west mainly by the Ural 
Mountains and the Ural River. In the 
southwest the valley of the Manych, which 
stretches from the Caspian Sea to the mouth 
of the Don, is now taken as the line between 
the two continents, although the Caucasus 
was formerly considered as belonging to Eu- 
rope. The islands of tbe archipelago which 
lies in the southeast, between the continents 
of Asia and Australia, may be divided into 
two groups by a line Massing east of Timor, 
Timor Laut, the Iiel Islands, and the 
Moluccas. Asia is assumed to be the birth- 
place of mankind. It has certainly been the 
scene of many highly developed civiliza- 
tions and notable conquests. In it also 
originated the great religions of the 
world. ( 

The Nations of Asia, with the form of 
government and capital of each, follow : 
Afghanistan (Monarchy), Kabul. 

IBhutan (Monarchy), Pxmakha. 

China (Republic), Peking. 

India (Empire), Delhi. 

Japan (Empire), Tokvo. 

Nepal (Monarchy), Khatm^ndu. 

Oman (Monarchy), Muscat. 

Persia (Monarchy), Teheran. 

Russia in Asia (Empire). 

Siam (Kingdom), Bangkok. 

Turkey in Asia (Monarchy). 
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Asia — Continued. 

Tho East India Islands, the government 
to which they belong, the area in square 
miles and population are : 

Area Popula- 
Sq. Miles tioa 

/British 85,000 850,000 

jsorneo | Netherlands 200,000 1,200,000 

Celebes, Netherlands 72,000 900,000 

Java, Netherlands 48,400 28,000,000 

T o /Netherlands... 22,000 800,000 

Lesser Sundas j Portuguese.. . . 7,000 280,000 

Moluccas, Netherlands 43,000 400,000 

115,000 8,300,000 

Sumatra, Netherlands 160,000 3,200,000 


Physical Features . — The northern coast is 
almost entirely within the Arctic Circle. 
The subsoil is po’-umucutly frosieu, only a 
few inches of i-i.- ui)pv r surface thaw- 
ing in summer, when extousivo marshes are 
formed. The main islands arc the New 
Siberian Islands and Wningol Island. In 
the northeast, A.sia reaches to within thirty- 
six miles of the northwest peninsula of 
North America, from which it is separated 
by the 'Inih'W J'.e'iug Strait, which divides 
the Arcii< J l■■'’u i''e Pacific Ocean. The 
east coast is fringed by numerous peninsulas 
and islands, both of which are ii.sually moun- 
tainous. The peninsula of Kamchatka, Sak- 
halin Island, and the Kuriles mark off the 
Sea of Okhotsk, and to the south the 
Islands of Japan and the peninsula of 
Korea form the boundaries of the Sea of 
Japan. The largest island off this coa.st 
is the mountainous island of Formosa. 'I'hc 
South China Sea is separated from the Ta- 
ciHc by the rhiliTipInes and Borneo. Indo- 
china forms a huge peninsula stretching 
far to the ‘^oulll with one long arm, the 
Malay Peninsula, which nearly roaches the 
Equator, and two lesser pro.iections, the 
growing deltas of the Mekong and Ira- 
waddy. Sumatra is separated by the Ma- 
lacca Strait, the eastern gale between the 
Indian Ocean and the China Sea, to which 
Singapore owes its importance. The Dec- 
can and Arabia project as large peninsulas 
into the Indian Ocean. The island of Cey- 
lon is the only large island and is nearly 
joined to the mainland by Adam’s Bridge. 

The Strait of Ormuz and the Strait of 
Bab-el-Maudeb lend to the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea respectively. To the north 
of the Red Sea the Gulfs of Suez and Aknba 
form openings to the north. The former 
is s(‘paratod from the Mediterranean by tho 
Isthmus of Suez, through which is cut tho 
Suez Canal, while the latter loads to the 
rift valley of the Dead Sea. The. Sea of 
IMarmoni between the Black Sea and the 
iEgean is bounded by narrow channels, the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Constan- 
tinople has a unique position at the west 
of the strait on the European side. 

Asia may he divided Into three main 
natural divisions: 

The Northern Lowlands, an extensive 
plain rising gradually to tho south and 
east. 

Plateaus and Folded Ranges, — More than 
one-twelfth of Asia lies above 10.000 feet. 
A series of lofty plateaus extends from Asia 
Minor to Eastern Asia at varying eleva- 
tions. 

The Tablelands.-— Tho Deccan, Ceylon and 
Arabia form tablelands of old rock without 
the folded mountains which are characteris- 
tic of (he rest of Asia. Tho Deccan of 
Peninsular India la a fragment of old land 
smooihed and worn by river erosion. 

Five areas may he di.stingulshed in Asia 
in which there is marked difference In cli- 
mate : The Aretle Area, where the tem- 

S .luro in no month exoeds 50*^ F. The 
rian Art‘a, Where there is great Winter 
hut wlirre thu hflirdlter ctfrcfals dan 


be grown in summer. The Central Area, 
mostly a region of inland drainage. The 
Monson Area, corai>rising the most densely 
cultivated and populated regions of Asia. 
This includes China, Indo-C'hina, and In- 
dia. The Equaiorial Area, which hao two 
rainy seasons and a high annual rainfall, 
q’his includes the island grounds of Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, etc., to the southeast of 
Asia. 

Political Dirisions . — The republic of 
China, the monarchie.s of Japan, Siam, Af- 
ghanistan, Persia, Nepal, Bhutan, and Oman 
are organized; Arabian tribes are independ- 
ent, and there are Russian, British, Dutch, 
irrench, Germau, Turkish, American, and 
l*ortuguese possessions. 

Asia: 

Commerce with, extension of, recom- 
mended, 2624, 2703. 

Coolie trade with, referred to, 3261. 

Immigrants from, should be protected 
against lawless assault, 7372. 
Asphalt. — A general term applied to sev- 
eral varieties of hydi-fUMrlxui'. of a bitumi- 
nous nature, v;irv!/>g in imrilr.o-s from semi- 
fluid to solid. It is used for paving pur- 
poses in the United Slates. Most of the 
asphalt used in the United States is 
brought from the island of Trinidad, off the 
coast of Venezuela. Other imports are 
from licrmudez. Venezuela. It is also 
found in Southern California, The supply 
in I'rlnidad is obtained from Pilch Lake, a 
name given to the crater of an extinct 
volcano, 138 feet above sea level. This 
crater covers an ar(>a of about 114 at* res 
and is 135 feet deep at the center. Th<> 
supply Is gradually renewed by the con- 
stant exudation of soft pitch from subter- 
ranean sources to the extent of about one- 
fourth of that removed. Surrounding the 
crater Is a deposit of land pitch, tho over- 
flow of past times. The Bermudez supply 
comes from a morass on the main land 
consisting of nutnerous small lakes. The 
California deposit exists In the form of 
large hanks of bituminous sandstone (sand 
saturated with asphalt). These deposits 
are controlled by the American Asphalt 
Company, which holds a concession from 
the British government to work Pitch Lake, 
on Trinidad. 

Although there was a decrease in the 
production of natural asphalt in the Unit- 
ed States in 1013, including all the vari- 
eties of natural asphalt and asphaltic sand- 
stone and limestone, there was a far gn‘j»(('r 
oorre.snonding Increase in the output of 
manuTnetured or oil asphalt, according to 
the United States Geological Survey. Oil 
asphalt obtained as a residue from the dis- 
tillation of Mexican, Gulf, and California 
asphaltie oils, and even from those* of iu<* 
Middle West, is becoming moiav and more 
available. There is corr»‘spoii(Ungly less 
interest In the developmont of new bouws 
of natural asphalt. 

The production of natural asphalt In 
101.3 amounted to 02.604 short tons, valued 
at $750,713, a decrease* from 05,166 short 
tons, valued at .$ 865 , 22 . 5 , in 1012. On the 
other hand, the output of manufactured or 
oil asphalt In 101.3 was 4.36,586 short tons, 
valued at $4,5.31.657. against 354,344 short 
tons in 1012, valued at $3,755,506, The 
total quantity of asphalt imported into the 
TTnIten States for consumption in 101.3 was 
228,178 short tons, valued at .$ 010 , 611 . The 
Island of Trinidad furnished tho greater 
part of this-«-125,27.3 short t(ms. 
Asphaltum, disposition of la^s ki 
tom 
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Aspinwall, United States of Colombia: 
Claims arising out of destruction of, 
4912, 5122. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 4798. 

Maltreatment of passengers and sea- 
men on ships plying between New 
York and, 3413. 

Vessels from, duties on, suspended, 
4871. 

Assassination of American Presidents, 
discussed, 6639. (See also under Lin- 
coln j Garfield; McKinley.) 

Assay Offices are establishments main- 
tained by the government in which gold 
and silver bullion may be deposited by 
citizens, they receiving its value, less 
charges, in return. There are six, namely, 
at New York City ; Helena, Mont ; Char- 
lotte, N. C. ; St. Louis, Mo. ; Deadwood, S. 
Dak., and Seattle, Wash. The New York 
Assay Office is the largest, and more than, 
half the gold and silver refined by the 
mint service is handled there. 

Assumption of State Debts.— Early in 
the second session of the First Congress 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, recommended that in order to restore 
public credit the Federal Government should 
fund and pay the foreign debt of the Con- 
federation ($13,000,000), the domestic debt 
($42,000,000) and also that it assume and 
pay the unpaid debt of the States. Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and South Carolina favored the plan. 
Virginia strongly opposed the latter clause. 
She was sustained in her opposition by 
Maryland, Georgia, and New Hampshire. 
The influence of North Carolina thrown 
against the measure defeated it for the 
lime, but it was revived later, and passed 
Aug. 4, 1790, it was claimed, by a com- 
bination of its friends with those of the 
measure locating the Federal capital on 
the Potomac. The amount authorized to 
be assumed by the Government in the 
liquidation of the State debts was $21,500,- 
000, but the amount actually assumed was 
$3,250,000 less than that sum. 
Astronomical Observatory. (See Mete- 
orological Observatory; Naval Ob- 
servatory.) 

Establishment of, recommended, 879. 
Eeport of Simon Newcomb on im- 
provements for, 4790. 

Asylum, Military. (See Soldiers’ 
Homes.) 

Asylum, Bight of, discussed, 3883, 5961. 
Atchison and Pikes Peak Bailroad Co. 

referred to, 3658. 

Atlanta, The, (See Weehawlcenj The.) 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

Capture of, and orders regarding cele- 
bration of, 3439. 

Collection of remains of officers and 
soldiers around, referred to, 3581. 
Cotton Exposition at, 4631. 

Atlanta (Ga,), Battle of.-— On the night of 
July 21, 1804, Gen. Hood transferred his 
forces before Atlanta to a point near Deca- 
tur, about five miles east of Atlanta. Sher- 
man came up and, finding the works on 
Peach Tree Creek abandoned, proceeded to 
invest the city. At 11 a. m. of the 22d, 


Hood surprised the left wing of Sherman’s 
army, under McPherson, by a sudden move- 
ment from Decatur. The whole line was 
soon engaged. Gen. Mcl^herson w^as killed 
in the action, and the command of the 
Army of the Tennessee devolved upon Gen. 
Logan. After tour hours of fighting the 
Confederates retired into their main wmrks 
about Atlanta, leaving their dead and, 
wounded on the field. The total Confederate 
loss was estimated at about 8,000. The 
Federal loss was 3,722 killed, wounded and 
missing. Sherman now drew his lines 
closely around Atlanta and prepared for a 
siege, but was unable to cut off Confederate 
supplies from Macon. Aug. 25 he gave up 
the idea of a direct siege. Sept. 1, how- 
ever, a part of Hood’s forces under Hardee 
having been repulsed at Jonesboro, Hood blew 
up his magazines and evacuated the city. 

Atlanta, U. S. S., mentioned, 6806, 6909. 
Atlantic Islands. — The Atlantic Ocean has 
a large number of bordering islands — the 
British Isles and West Indies are most im- 
portant ; Islands in the deep ocean like 
the R'M*mndian gi*oup are few. 

i].'.] by Norsemen about 870. 
United with Norway 12G2. Passed to Den- 
mark 1380, Area. 39,750 square miles. 
It contains many hot springs and vol- 
canoes, the largest of which is Mt. Hekla. 
It is subject to earthquakes. 

Bermuda is a group of 360 coral islands 
580 miles east of North Carolina. They 
w'cre discovered by Bermudez, 1522 ; colo- 
nized 1612. They form a British colony. 

Bahamas are noted as the first point of 
discovery by Columbus, 1402, San Salvador 
(Watling I.) Settled by British, 1629; 
coded to England, 1783 ; British Crown Col- 
ony. The group comprises 20 Inhabited 
and many uninhabited islands. 

Atlantic Ocean: 

Canal from — 

Great Lakes to, commission to con- 
sider construction of, 6179. 

Gulf of Mexico to, discussed, 995. 

Junction between Pacific and, re- 
ferred to, 2128, 2676. 

Desired, 2813, 2988. 

Atlantic Telegraph: 

Discussed, 3653. 

Eeferred to, 3329, 3382, 3445. 

Atlixco (Mexico) , Battle of .—Immediate- 
ly after the battle of Humantla Gen. Lane 
pressed forward to relieve the garrison at 
Puebla, Oct. 18, 1847 ; he learned that Rea, 
with a body of guerillas, was at AtUxco. a 
town about 10 leagues from Perote. The 
enemy was encountered on the afternoon 
of the 19th outside of the city, driven into 
and through the city, and dispersed. The 
Mexican loss was very severe, no less than 
519 having been killed and wounded, while 
the Americans lost only two men. 
Attainder. — The extinction of civil rights 
and privileges in an Individual, and the 
forfeiture of his property to the govern- 
ment. In England, under the common law, 
it followed as a matter of course on a 
conviction and sentence to death for trea- 
son, and to some extent on sentence for 
other crimes. A Bill of Attainder is a 
legislative conviction of crime, with a 
sentence of death. The accused may or 
may not be given a trial. Foreign gov- 
ernments have employed this method of 
disposing of political offenders without giv- 
ing them the opportunity of a regular ju- 
dicial trial. The crime against which 
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Attainder — Continued, 

Bills of Attainder are usually directed is 
treason. Attainder following on sentence 
of death for treason formerly worked for- 
feiture of the condemned person’s estate 
to the government, and by corruption of 
blood, as it is called, prevented his heirs 
from inheriting. Legislative convictions 
which impose punishments less than death 
are called Bills of Pains and Penalties ; 
they are included in the meaning of the 
words, “Bill of Attainder,” used in the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
Document prohibits the passage of Bills of 
Attainder by Congress or any State (Ar- 
ticle 1, section 9, clause 3), and further 
provides, concerning judicial convictions of 
treason (Article 3, section 9, clause 2), 
that “no attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood or forfeiture except dur- 
ing the life of the person attained.” The 
Supreme Court has decided unconstitutional 
as coming within the prohibitions of the 
Constitution, an act of Congress aimed at 
those who had engaged on the Confederate 
side in the Civil War, repuiring all persons 
to take an oath negativing any such dis- 
loyal action before they should be allow'ed 
to practice in the United States Courts. 
(See Treason.) 

Attorney-General. — The ofiSce of attorney- 
general was created by an act of Sept. 
24, 1789. He is appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the confirmation of the Senate. 
He is a member of the Cabinet, and re- 
ceives a salary of ,$12,000 per year. All 
United States district attorneys and mar- 
shals are under his control. He seldom 
argues cases, this work being assigned to 
subordinates. He is assisted by a solicitor 
general and eight assistant attorneys gen- 
eral, besides one for the Post Office and 
one for the Interior Department. (See 
Justice, Department of.) 

Attorney-General (see also Judiciary 
System; Justice, Department of): 

Compensation to, referred to, 697, 
1091. 

Duties of, 2265. 

Duty to prosecute and conduct all 
cases in the Supreme Court in 
which the United States should 
be concerned or interested, 697. 

Member of board to examine quotas 
of States under call for troops, 
3476. 

Modifications in office of, recommend- 
ed, 1090, 2265. 

Opinion of — 

Concerning treaty of Ghent, 966. 
Regarding delivery of persons 
charged with crimes referred to, 
1808. 

Opinions of, compiled, 1856, 2632, 
2643. 

Recommendation that he be placed 
on footing with heads of other Ex- 
ecutive Departments, 662, 880, 

1016, 2265. 

Attorneys, District: 

Compensation of, discussed, 189, 2666, 
2714, 4770, 4836, 4939, 5103. 

Necessity of a uniform fee bill for 
guidance of, referred to, 2666. 
Augusta (Ga.), Siege of.— In the autumn 
of Cornwallis stationed Lleut.-Col. 


Brown, with a Loyalist force, at Augusta, 
Ga. Col. Clark threatened the place for 
two days, inflicting some loss upon the 
garrison. The British loss was principally 
of their Indian auxiliaries. In the spring 
of the following year, while Gen. Greene 
besieged Fort Ninecy-Six, Lee, Pickens, 
Clark, and other Southern partisans laid 
siege to Augusta, beginning May 23. June 
5, 1781, Brown surrendered. The Amer- 
ican loss was fifty-one killed and wounded. 
The British lost fifty-two killed. The 
wounded and prisoners on the British side 
amounted to 334. 

Austin-Topolovampo Railroad, survey 

of, correspondence with Mexico re- 
garding, referred to, 4475. 
Australasia. — One of the two divisions 
of Oceania. It is subdivided by geogra- 
phers into Australia proper (q. v.) and 
Melanesia. The latter includes New Guinea. 
Bismarck Archipelago, New Caledonia, Sol- 
omon, Santa Cruz, New Hebrides, and Loy- 
alty Islands. (See also Australia and 
Oceania.) 

Australia. — The territory of the Common- 
wealth of Australia includes the Continent 
of Australia, the Island of Tasmania and 
part of the island of New Guinea (Papua). 

Australia (mainland) is probably the old- 
est of all land surfaces in either hemisphere. 
It is surrounded by the following waters : 
North, the Timor and Arafura Seas and 
Torres Strait; Ea.st, Pacific Ocean; South, 
Ba.ss Strait (which separates Tasmania 
from the Continent) and Southern Ocean, 
and West, Indian Ocean. The coast-lino of 
Australia is approximately 8,805 miles, and 
the geographical position of the Continent 
is between 10® 39' - 11' South latitude 

and 113® 5' -153® 16' East longitude: the 
greatest distance East to West is 2,400 
miles, and from North to South 1,971 miles. 

Physical Features . — Nearly all round the 
coast and in oa.stern and southeastern Aus- 
tralia, stretching far inland from the coastal 
range, is a rich grazing country, admirably 
adapted to the rearing of sheep. The most 
extensive mountain system takes its ri.se 
near the southeast point, and includes a 
number of ranges known by different names 
in diiferent places, none of them being of 
any great height. The principal rivers are 
the Murray, with Its tributaries, the Mur- 
rumbidge, Lachlan, and Darling, in the 
southeastern part of the island, whU'h fall 
into the sea on the south coast ; on the 
east coast, the Hawkesbury, Hunter, Clar- 
ence, Richmond, Brisbane, Mary, Burnetl; 
FUzroy, and Burdekln ; on the west, the 
Swan, Murchison, Gascoyne, Ashburton, 
Fortescue, De Grey, and Fitzroy; on the 
north, the Dry.sdale, Orel. Vletorla, and 
Daly; and the Roper, the Flinders, and 
Mitchell, which debouch into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Lakes are numerous, but 
nearly all are salt; the scarcity of the 
natural water supply has been, however, 
mitigated by successful borings. 

Minerals . — Minerals comprise gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and coal In large quantities, 
antimony, mercury, tin. zinc, etc. 

The seasons commence about March 21 
(Autumn), June 21 (Winter), Sept. 22 
(Spring), and Dec. 22 (Summer). The 
climate Is extremely dry, but, except in the 
tropical coast-land of the north, the ('!on- 
tinent is everywhere highly beneficial to 
Europeans, the range of {(‘mijcraiure being 
smaller than that of other countries simi- 
larly situated. 

Gonernmenf.— The Government Is that of 
a Federal Commonwealth within the Brit- 
ish Empire, the executive power being vest- 
ed in tne Sovereign (through the Governor- 
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Australia — Continued. 

General), assisted by a Federal Executive 
Council of seven Ministers of State and such 
honorary Ministers who may be appointed 
thereto. The Constitution rests on the 
fundamental law of March 16, 1898, ratified 
by the Imperial Parliament on July 9, 
1900 ; and the Commonwealth was inaugu- 
rated on Jan. 1, 1901. Under the Consti- 
tution the I^ederal Government possesses 
limited and enumerated powers as sur- 
rendered by the federating States, the 
residuum of legislative power being in the 
Governments of the various States. Briefly 
stated, the enumerated powers include au- 
thority over commerce and navigation, 
finance, defense, post offices and telegraphs, 
census and statistics, and conciliation and 
arbitration in extra- State industrial dis- 
putes ; with authority to assume the con- 
trol of railways and lighthouses, marriage 
and divorce, emigration and immigration, 
(‘urroncy and banking, and weights and 
measures. 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Area in 

Population 

States and Capitals 

English 

Dec, 30, 

Sq. Miles 

1912 

New South Wales 

(Sydney) 

309,460 

1,777,534 

Victoria (Melbourne) 

87,884 

1,380.561 

South Australia (Ade- 

laide) 

380,070 

430,090 

Queensland (Brisbane) 

670,500 

636,425 

Tasmania (Hobart)... 

26,215 

197,205 

Western Australia 

(Perth) 

975,920 

306.129 

Northern Territory 

(Darwin) 

523,620 

3,475 

Papua (Port Moresby) 

88,460 

350,000 

Federal District (Can- 

berra) 

912 

1,940 

Total 

3,063,041 

5,083,359 


The Federal Parliament consists of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The Senate contains thiriy-six members, six 
from each of the Original Slates, elected 
for six years by universal suffrage. The 
House or Representatives, similarly elected 
for a maximum of three years, contains 
members proportionate to the population, 
with a minimum of five Representatives 
for each State. The House of Representa- 
tives, 1919-1910, is made up of twenty-seven 
for New South Wales, twenty-one for Vic- 
toria, ten, from Queensland, seven from 
South Australia, and five each from Tas- 
mania and Western Australia, and consists 
of thirty-eight Liberals and thirty-seven 
members of the Labor Party. 

There is a Federal High Court with a 
Chief Justice and six Judges, having orig- 
inal and appellate jurisdiction, subordinate 
to the final Appeal Court of the Em- 
pire, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

Army and Navy . — In 1913 there was a 
total membership of the Defense Force of 
240,065, of whom 281 officers and 7,507 
men wore serving in the Navy and 4,885 
officers and 227,422 others in the Army. 
The latter figure Includes 50,000 riflemen 
and 146,000 cadets. 

An agreement was entered into (1902) 
by the Clommonwealth and Imperial Govern- 
ments under which a naval force was to 
be maintained (for ten years, 1903-13) in 
Australasian waters by the British Board 
of Admiralty, in return for annual con- 
tributions from Australia (£200,000) and 
New Jiealand (£40.000), a third party to 
the agreement. This agreement provided 
also for the maintenance of Sydney as a 
first-class naval station, and for the nom- 
ination of naval cadets in the Royal Navy 
by the Australian and New Zealand Gov- 


ernments. This agreement is merged into 
an Australian Defense scheme, under which 
the Commonwealth provides and maintains 
cex'tain ships of war, which form an Aus- 
tralian squadron of the Royal Navy, under 
the command of a Commonwealth officer in 
time of peace, and an integral part of the 
Eastern Fleet of the Royal Navy in time 
of war. Ships of the Royal Australian Navy 
are known as M.M.A.8. (His Majesty’s Aus- 
tralian Ship). 

Delif . — The Commonwealth has now un- 
dertaken responsibility for the Northern 
Territory Debt and the Port Augusta Cood- 
nadatta Railway Debt, whose combined 
amounts are £5,671.847. The other State 
Debts remain at the charge of the State 
Governments. The total of the Public 
Debts of the several States on June 30, 
1912, was £277,124,095 (N.S.W. £100,052.- 
635 : Victoria £60,737,216 : South Australia 
£31,680.124: Queensland £47,068,186 ; Tas- 
mania £11,302,411, and Western Australia 
£26,283,523). 

Production and Industry. — The estimated 
value of the products of the Commonwealth 
in 1911 was: Agricultural, £38,774,000; 
Pastoral, £50,725,000 ; Dairying, etc., £19,- 
107,000 ; Forests and Fisheries, £5.728,000 ; 
Mining, £23,480,000 ; Manufacturing, £50,- 

767.000. a total of £188,581,000. 

The land area of the Commonwealth is es- 
timated at 1,903,731,840 acres, of which 

15.642.000 were under cultivation in 1911- 

12 . 

In 1912 the Commonwealth produced 

734.000. 000 lbs. of wool (as in the grease), 
against 768,572,000 lbs. in 1911 : 187,260,- 
000 lbs. of butter, against 211,578,000 lbs. 
in 1911 ; 16,147,000 lbs. of cbeeso, against 

15.887.000 lbs. in 1911, and 54,370,000 lbs. 
of bacon and hams, against 53,265,000 lbs. 
in 1911. 

In 1912 the value of gold produced was 
£9,880,000; silver and lead. £4,217,000; 
copper, £3,304,000; tin, £1,344,000; coal, 
£4,418,000 : the value of all minerals pro- 
duced in 1912 being £25,849,000. 

Manufactures. — In 1912 there were in the 
Commonwealth 14,878 Industrial establish- 
ments, employing 327,516 hands ; wages paid 
amounted to £31,295,876 : the value of plant 
and machinery £34,460,895 ; of materials 
used £88,317,749 ; value added by manufac- 
ture £60,427.360, and total value of final 
output £148,745.109. 

Railways. — The total length of Govern- 
ment (and private) railways open at June 
30, 1912, is stated as follows : 

State 


State 

Owned 

Private 

New South Wales 


266 

Victoria 


51 

Queensland • 

4,633 

367 

Western Australia 


832 

South Australia 


34 

Tasmania 

701 

205 

Northern Territory 

145 

... 

Total 

18,653 

1,755 


The gross earnings of all Government 
lines in 1911-12 were £19,100,995. working 
expenses £12,471,004, and net earnings £6,- 
629,991, being at the rate of 2s. 5d. per 
train mile, and renresenting a return on 
the total cost (£160,557,000) of 4.13 per 
cent., as against 4.45 per cent, in 1910-11. 

BMppiny . — The Australian mercantile ma- 
rine consists of 1,171 steamers (311,059 
tons) and 1,316 sailing vessels (66,243 
tons), other vessels not self-propelled, 276 
vessels (63,065 tons), a total of 2.793 ves- 
sels (440,367 tons). The entrances and 
clearances of vessels engaged in oversea 
trade at the various Australian ports in 
the five years 1908-1912 were as follows 
(tonnage in parentheses) : 
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Year Entered Cleared 

1908 2,022 (4,295,679) 2,029 (4,285,472) 

1909 2,000 (4,361,194) 1,910 (4,155,557) 

1910 1,988 (4,607,820) 2,060 (4,725,326) 

1911 2,081 (4,993,220) 2,093 (4,991,581) 

1912 2,035 (5,163,357) 2,017 (5,111,957) 


The weights, measures and coinage are 
identical with, those used in the United 
Kingdom. 

• Towns. — Capital, Canberra, in the Fed- 
eral District, purchased in 1911 from the 
State of N.S.W., is to be laid out as the 
capital of the (Commonwealth. Meanwhile 
the seat of government is Melbourne. 

There were sixteen cities and towns with 
a population exceeding 20,000 at the census 
of 1911, viz. : 

Svdnev (N.S.W.), 637,102; Melbourne 

(Vic.), i)91,S30; Adelaide (S.A.), 192,294; 
Brisbane (1^.), 141,342; Perth (W.A.), 84,- 
580; Newcasile (N.S.W.), 65,500; Ballarat 
(Vic.), 44,000; Bendigo (Vic,), 42,000; Ho- 
bart (Tas.), 38,055: Brolcen Hill (N.S.W.), 
31,000; Geelong (Vic.), 28,880; Charters 
Towers (Q.), 25,000; Launceston (Tas.), 
24,536; Ipswich (().), 23,000; Rockhamp- 
ton (Q.), 21,033; Fremantle (W.A.), 20,- 
000. (See also Oceania.) 

Bistory . — The continent of Australia was 
known in the sixteenth century. It was 
visited by the Dutch in IGOG. Now South 
Wales was visited and named by Captain 
Cook in 1770. A British penal colony was 
('slablishod at Sydney in 1788, and at Bris- 
bane, Queensland, in 1825. Settlements 
were made in Western Australia in 3820, 
Victoria in 1834, and at Adelaide in 1836. 
The discovery of gold near Bathurst, New 
South Wales, in 1851, gave strong impetus 
to immigration. The Commonwealth of 
Australia was created in 1900 by the fed- 
eration of the States of Now South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, West- 
ern Australia, and Tasmania. The Gover- 
nor-General is appointed by the Crown. 

New South Wales is the oldest state. 
Sydney, the capital and principal port, has 
a population of 621,000. Forests cover 
one-quarter of the surface, and the cul- 
tivated area was reported In 1011 at 3,- 

381.000 acres. Besides wheat, corn, and 
tobacco 20.000 acres wore under citrus fruit 
mostly oranges, the yield being reported 
as 687,283 cases. In 1910 45,561,000 
sheep wore reported, from which were 
dipped 415,338,000 pounds of wool. 

Victoria was originally a part of New 
South Wales but was made a separate col- 
ony In 1851. The Imports in 1930 were 
valued at iil97,, 350,000, and exports $88,- 
700.000. of which $11,790,000 was gold. 
>3('lhourne. tlu' chief city, has a popula- 
tion of r>03,830. 

Qiirvnsland was visited by Captain Cook 
in 1770 and settlements were made in 
1825. The staple production of the state 
is wool, the production in 1910 being 130,- 

250.000 pounds. Sugar is the principal 
manufactured article. 

South Australia was proclaimed a Brit- 
ish province in 38.36, and the northern ter- 
ritory was transferred to the Commonwealth 
in 1913. The area of South Australia was 
380,070 square miles, to which the north- 
ern territory added 523,620 square miles. 
The dlmate resembles that of southern 
France or Italy, The wine product of 1910 
was more than throe million gallons. Sugar 
cane and fruits are also grown. Adelaide 
is the capital and commercial center, having 
a population of 192.000 in 1911. 

Western Australia Is the largest Austra- 
lian state. It has an area of 975,920 
square miles. The forest area is estimated 
at twenty million acres, the timber (in- 
cluding eucalytpus) is especially valuable 


for shipbuilding and bridgework, owing to 
Its durability. 

Australian Ballot. (See Ballot.) 
Austria (Anstro-Bmigarian' Monarchy)- 
— The largest empire, next to Russia, on the 
Continent of Europe, situated between 42“ 
51' N. latitude and 9° 30'-2G“ 20' E. longi- 
tude, w'ith a total area of 676,077 square 
kilometres (260,095 square miles), and a 
total population (1910) of 51,340,378. 


AJiEA. AND POPULATION 
Area, English 


States Sq. Miles 

Austrian Empire 115,874 

Kingdom of Hungary. . . 125,395 

Territories 

Bosnia and Herzegovina. 19,760 


Estimated 

Population 

28,567,898 

20.840,678 

1,931,802 


Total, 


261,029 51,340,378 


(government . — The Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy consists of two stales, the Empire 
of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary, 
and of the l^rovinces Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Each of the States has its own 
Constitution and Parliament, and for most 
branches of State affairs its own Ministry 
and Administration ; but they are closely 
bound together by tbe identity of the Ruler 
and by a permanent Constitutional Union, 
which, upon the common principle of pos- 
session and defense, was first proclaimed 
by the Ib*agmatie Sanction of 1723, and has 
since been regulated by the so-called '‘Com- 
promise” (AuRgleich-Kicgyoz5s) of 1867. 
According to the Constitutional Union for- 
eign affairs and the greater part of war 
affairs (Army and Navy), together with the 
finances concerning them, and the adminis- 
tration of the Territories, are dealt with 
by common ministries. 'The control of the 
official actions of these mlnlKsters and the 
voting of the common budgid is exercised 
by two delegation.s, eaeli consisting of 60 
members, of whom 20' are chosim from the 
Upper House of Austria and of Hungary, 
and 40 from the Lower House of Au.stria 
and of Hungary. The delegations an' ek'ct- 
cd for one year, meet alternately at Vienna 
and Buda I'esth, and appoint their own 
President and Vice-Presiaent, In every 
other respect legislation concerning the com- 
mon affairs belongs to the two Parliaments, 
and (‘UcU 8tatc provides separately for Its 
contribution to the common cxpen.s<'R. Tlw 
proportion to be contribuWKl by ('nch State 
is fixed by mutual agrecuuoiit, renewable 
every ten years. 

JHstory . — In connection with the Aus- 
gleich-KIegyez5s the (we State's enten'd into 
a commercial and eusioms union in 1867, by 
which the two Slates form one coniim'rcial 
and customs territory; and possess the same 
sy.st(‘iu of coinage, weights and rnt'asiuM's, 
and a joint bank of issue. In the same 
w'ay as (he quota agreement, this union is 
rcnewnlih' every ten y('urs. 

F<'llo\viiig (he assassination of Arehduko 
Ferdinand and his wif(' a I S('raj('vo by a 
student, said to have been Ineited by Ser- 
vian societies, and with Servian official con- 
nivance, Austria, on July 28, 1914, d('clared 
wmr against Servla, and an army was Im- 
mediately sent to occupy Belgrade. The 
Servian government fled to Nish and pre- 
pared for resistance. (See European War,) 

Reiffning Sovereign * — ^Karl Franz Joseph 
(Charles I), Emperor of Austria, Apos- 
tolic Fling of Hungary (King of Bohemia, 
Dalmatia, (h-oalia, Slavonia, (ialhffii, Ijo- 
domeria and Illyria. King of Jcnis.'ih'm. 
etc.), succeeded bis grand uncle, (Ik* :i!.!:e<l 
Franz .losef. who (li(*d Nov. 21, 1916, after 
a reign of sixty-(*lght years. 

Army. — 'Phe Gonirnon Army of the Austro- 
Ilungarlan Monarchy is recruited by uni- 
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versal compulsory service for all male sub- 
jects between tbe ages of 19 and 42 in 
Austria, Hungary, and Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The available military force also includes 
the Austrian Landwehr and Landsturm and 
the Hungarian Honvedseg (Landwehr) and 
Nepfolkeles (Landsturm). 

The Peace Establishment of the Active 
Army is 17,840 officers, 4,700 officials, and 

290.000 others. 

The Austrian Landwehr consists of 3,- 
680 officers and 37,000 others. 

The Hungarian Landwehr consists of 

3.000 officers and 26,000 others. 

The War Establishment of the Mobilized 
Field Army is 895,000 all ranks, with 
about 1,000,000 from the other formations, 
(See Armies of the World.) 

Nav !/. — The Navy is administered by a 
department of the War Ministry, and 
manned by 1,500 officers and 13,500 men in 
1912. (For the latest reports as to present 
establishment, see Navies of the World.) 

Common Finance . — The Expenditure on 
Common Affairs (Defense, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance Ministry, and Board of Control) is 
met from the Common Kovenue, derived 
from the net proceeds of the Customs, and 
from the matricular contributions of Austria 
(63.6 per cent.) and Hungary (36.4 per 
cent). The customs receipts for 1913 were 

197.694.000 crowns. The contributions 
from Austria were 255,352,000, while 
Hungary’s share amounted to 146,146.000 
crowns. (5 crowns equal to $1 United 
States money.) 

There is no Common Debt, but the King- 
dom of Hungary sets aside a certain sum 
annually for the service of the Debt of 
Austria contracted before the year 1867. 
(See Hungary, Finance.) 

ATJii^TRIA.^ThQ Austrian Empire com- 
prises the following provinces : Lower Aus- 
tria, Upper Austria, Bohemia, Bukovina, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Dalmatia, Galicia, Gorz 
and Gradiska, Istria, Moravia, Salzburg, Si-* 
lesia, Styria, Trieste and District, Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg. 

Physical Features . — Nearly three-fourths 
of Austria is high ground above the 600 
foot level, with three main mountain sys- 
tems — the Alps, Carpathians and Bohemia- 
Moravian mountains. The Central Alps 
traverse the country, while the Eastern Alps 
lie entirely within its boundaries ; the Car- 
pathians form a frontier with Hungary ; 
the Bohemia-Moravian mountains enclose 
these countries and link up the Austrian 
mountain system with the Mittelgeblrge of 
Central Europe. The remaining fourth part 
is occupied by fertile plains, of which the 
largest is In Galicia, The capital is on 
the Danube-drained Wiener Becken. The 
Danube, joined by the Inn, enters Austria 
from Bavaria at the gorge of Passau. The 
Dniester rises in eastern Galicia, and en- 
ters Russia at Chotin, The Vistula rises 
in Silesia, and forms the boundary of 
Russian Poland. The Oder has Its source 
in Moravia. The Elbe, after a winding 
course of 185 miles in Bohemia, enters 
Saxony. The Adige (or Etch) rises In the 
mountains of Tyrol, and flows into the Adri- 
atic. 

Covernment . — ^The Government is that of 
a constitutional monarchy, the Sovereign 
bearing the title of Emperor, and the suc- 
cession hereditary (in the order of primo- 
geniture) in the male line of the House 
of Habsburg-Xjothringen, and after the fail- 
ure of the male, in the female line of that 
house. (See Austria-Hungary.) 

The Reichsrath (Council of the Empire) 
consists of two houses, the Herrenhaua 

House of Lords) and the Abgeordnetenhaus 

House of Deputies). 

The Herrenhaus consists of the 16 Arch- 


dukes of tbe Imperial family ; of 82 of the 
landed nobility, in whose families the dig- 
nity is hereditary ; of 5 prince-archbishops, 
7 prince bishops, and 5 archbishops ; and 
of 158 members nominated by the Emperor 
for life, for public service — a total of 272 
members in 1912. 

The Abgeordnetenhaus is composed of 516 
deputies, elected by universal manhood suf- 
frage (twenty-four years) and by secret bal- 
lot. 

The courts of first instance are the 969 
Bezirksgerichte (District Courts) and the 
75 Superior District Courts with Jury 
Courts attached. Supervision of, and ap- 
peals from, these courts are conducted in 
nine Provincial Appeal Courts at Vienna, 
Graz, Trieste, Innsbruck, Zara, Prague, 
Briinn, Cracow, and Lemberg. The Supreme 
Court and Court of Cassation at Vienna is 
the Supreme Court of the Empire. Cases 
of conflict between different authorities are 
decided by the Tribunal of the Empire at 
Vienna. 

All the kingdoms and countries represent- 
ed in the Austrian Reichsrath possess self- 
government for matters not expressly re- 
served by the central government of the 
Empire. In addition, there are communal 
councils with executive committees, the 
council of the town of Trieste having the 
functions of a provincial diet. The diets 
meet annually, arfe elected for six years, 
and consist of a single chamber, with an 
executive council. 

Finance . — The revenue of Austria for the 
year 1913 was 3,147,473,000 crowns, and 
the expenditure was 3,137,196,000 crowns. 

To the General Debt of Austria, contract- 
ed before the year 1867, the kingdom of 
Hungary contributes over $12,000,000 an- 
nually (60,619,340 crowns in 1912), for 
amortization and interest. This General 
Debt, on Dec. 31, 1912. was 5,158,396.399 
crowns, and the special debt was 7,377,033,- 
325 crowns. 

Education . — Primary education is free 
and compiilsor.y between the ages of 6 and 
14 and about 96 per cent, of the attendances 
is secured. The schools are maintained by 
local taxation almost exclusively. Second- 
ary education is controlled by the central 
government, including the private schools. 
Gymnasia and Realschnlen prepare for the 
Universities and technical high schools. 

Production and Industry . — Agriculture is 
the most important industry of the inhab- 
itants, and more than one-half of the peo- 
ple are occupied therein. Of the total area 
about 94 per cent, is productive, 36 per 
cent, being arable land and 24 per cent, 
pastures and meadows, and 32 per cent, 
woodlands. The arable land produces wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, sugar 
beet, turnip and miscellaneous crops, but 
Wheat and maize have also to be imported 
from Hungary. The gardens produce a 
variety of fruit and the vineyards produce 
excellent wine. The meadows and pastures 
sunnort horses, cal tie, sheep, etc. 

Forestry is conducted on scientific prin- 
ciples and the periodic denudations are met 
by systematic afforestation. Oak, pine, 
beech, ash, elm, etc., form a valuable source 
of wealth* 

Mines and Minerals . — In addition to gold, 
silver, iron, copper, lead and tin ores In pro- 
fusion, there are rich deposits of coal and 
petroleum. While the salt mines of the Car- 
pathians are the richest in the world, the 
mines of Wlellczka, In Galicia, and of Salz- 
kammergut, In Upper Austria, are the most 
famous. 

Austria Is noted for Its medicinal wa- 
ters, notably the alkaline springs of Carls- 
bad. Marienbad, Franzenbad, Glesshtihel, 
Bllin, and Gastein, where are the most fre- 
quented watering places in the world. 
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About 8,000,000 are dependent on the 
various industrial establishments, and Aus- 
tria is abundantly equipped for industrial 
activity on account of its richness in raw 
materials, w'hile its rivers offer both power 
and transport. In addition to the iron and 
steel industries, textiles and glass (par- 
ticularly in Bohemia), leather, furniture, 
and woodwork, brewing and distilling, chem- 
icals, printing and stationery, and tobacco 
trades are of great importance. 

The sea fisheries of the Adriatic coast 
(about 1,000 miles) employ about 20,000 
persons. The river and lake fisheries are 
also important, especially in Bohemia. 

Transportation and Covmnunication. — In 
1910 23,000 kilometres (14,300 miles) of 
railway were open and working, of which 
11,000 were owned or worked by the State, 
and 3,300 owned and worked by companies. 
In 1910 the length of navigable rivers and 
canals exceeded 4,000 miles for vessels and 
rafts, 900 miles being navigable for steam- 
ers, whi^h ply to the number of about 340 
on the Danube and Elbe. 

There were 9,055 post oflfices in Austria 
(1911). There were 7,039 telegraph of- 
fices with 47,076 kilometies of line and 
237,847 kilometres of wire. Telephones are 
in full operation and arc extensively used. 

In 1910 the mercantile" marine of Austria 
consisted of 300 steamers of 808,000 tons, 
and 15,114 sailing vessels of 47,000 tons. 

Toions. — Capital, Vienna, on the Danube. 
Population, 1910. 2,031,498. Other towns 
are: Trieste, 101,053; I’rague, 223,741; 
Lemberg, 200,113 ; Graz, 151,781 ; Cracow, 
151, 88() ; Briinn, 125,737 ; Czernowitz, 87,- 
128 ; Pilsen, 80,343. 

MUNCAIiY is a groat lowland, encircled 
by the Carpathians and the Alps, and oc- 
cupying the basin of the Danube from the 
gorge of Pozsony to the “Iron Gates’’ of 
Orsova. The eastern portion is known as 
Transylvania (KiraiyhagOntril, or Land be- 
yond the Forests ; the German name being 
Slcbonbtirgen, from the seven castles of the 
Saxon invaders of the eighth century), and 
lies in the angle formed by the Carpathians 
and the Transylvanian Alps. Croatia and 
Slavonia, which form an annex of the Hun- 
garian crown, extend eastwards from the 
Adriatic to the confluence of the Save with 
the Danube. 

Rivers and Lakes. — The Danube (Duna) 
enters Hungary from a gorge in the Little 
Carpathians and flows eastwards and south- 
wards to its confluence with the Drave ; 
thence eastwards, until it is met at Zimony 
by the Save and flows in a mile-wide stream 
between Hungary and Servia to the Iron 
Gate on the Wallachia (Rumanian) bound- 
ary. The Danube is navigable throughout 
its course in Hungary and is the great 
highway and the outlet into the Black Sea. 
Its tributaries, the Save and Drave, are also 
navigable to the base of the Alps in the 
west. The Tisza, which divides Hungary al- 
most equally into a western and eastern 
portion, flows in a winding but navigable 
course southward. Of the northern tribu- 
taries the March (with the Leitha in the 
south) divides Hungary from Austria. 

Government. — The constitution is based 
on the I^ragraatlc Sanction of 1723 and on 
the fundamental law of 1807, and Is that 
of a (“’onatltullonal Monarchy heredlta^ in 
the male line by primogeniture of the Habs- 
burg- Lorraine dynasty, and after the extinc- 
tion of the male, in the female line of that 
house. 

The Hungarian Parliament consists of a 
House of Magnates and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House of Magnates con- 
sisted (in the Session of 1911-12) of 15 
Archdukes, 50 Ecclesiastical Dignitaries, 


the 12 Bannerets, 5 oflBicial members, 3 
Delegates from Croatia-Slavonia, the Gov- 
ernor of Fiume, 229 hereditary nobles and 
60 life members appointed by the sovereign 
or elected by the House — a total of 375. 
The House of Representatives consists of 
453 members, of whom 413 are elected by 
an electoral college in Hungary and 40 by 
the Diet of Croatia-Slavonia. Parliament 
meets annually, aud has a maximum dura- 
tion of five years. 

The courts of first instance are the 76 
County Courts, and 458 District Courts, con- 
trolled and supervised by the 12 Kirfilyi 
TSblfik. There is a Supreme Court of 
Hungary at Budapest and one of Croatia- 
Slavonia at Zflgriib. 

Produetion and Industrjf . — The fertile soil 
of Hungary and its magnificent forests pro- 
vide employment for nearly 70 per cent, of 
the entire population, only 15 per cent, 
being engaged in the various industries. 

The agricultural holdings are stated to 
number about 3,000,000, of which 1,500,- 
000 were less than 7 acres, and 14,000.000 
under 150 acres each. All the great plains 
produce grain of excellent quality. 

The mountainous regions which envelop 
Hungary, the western basin of the Danube, 
and the basins of the Drave and Save, are 
covered with forests which contain oak, 
bCech, pine, and other valuable trees, which 
enable Hungary to export limber and forest 
products. The total area of the forests in 
1911 was 8,885,042 hectares. (1 hectare— 
2% acres.) 

Lignite, iron and coal arc won, in ad- 
dition to gold and silver, some 80,000 per- 
sons being employed in the mining and 
smelting industries. Salt is also largely 
produced. 

Weaving, metal, stone, glass,^ wood, brew- 
ing, and tobacco industries employ most 
of the industrial population, but maniirac- 
turcs are of small importance compared with 
agriculture. 

Inland Fisheries are of great importance. 
The river Tisza (Thoiss) is stated to be 
“one part fish to two parts water.” 

Education . — ITdmary education is com- 
pulsory and free, and is maintained by local 
taxation. There are numerous Infant 
Schools with nursing stalls for 3 to 6 
years, with Lower Klomentary Schools 6 
to 12 years (and Repetition courses 12 
to 15). The average attendance is over 78 
per cent. 

Fhiamr — The Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy hiih no Fomrnon Di'bt, blit in the ox- 
poiidilnro of the Kingdom of Hungary the 
sum of t>0, <52 1,984 crowns Is set aside an- 
nually as a contribution to the service of 
the General Debt of Austria, contracted be- 
fore 1807. The special debt of Hungary for 
1911 was stated at 6,304,5.58,000 crowns. 

Transportation arid Communication.' 'Tlu^ 
total length of lines open and working in 
1911 was 13,033 mih's, of which lO.tHii 
were owned and work(‘d, or leas('d and 
worked, by the 8tat(\ Over .'l.OoO miles of 
rivers and canals arc available for trans- 
port. There were 6,3.31 no.st ofliocs and 
4,705 telegraph offices. The sc'a-going imn*- 
eantlle marine amounts only to some 120,- 
000 tons. 3'he chi(‘f norl: is Flume, on 
the Adriatie eoast of Groatia. 

Toi()n.«f.-~(''apilal, Budapest, on the Dan- 
ube. Population (1910), 880,371. Twenty 
towns liave ov(u* 40,000, 15 exceed 30,00(), 
and 27 exceed 20,000 inhabitants. 

Trade with the tfnited *SVrtfr.s.-'-3Tie value 
of merchandise imported into Au.striad lun- 
gary from the lTnit('d Stat(‘s for the year 
1913 was ,i;2.3,320.()96 and goods to th(‘ 
value of $10,192,414 were sent thither, a 
balance of $4,128,282 in favor of the United 
States. 
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BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA comprise 
six districts, covering an area of 19,760 
square miles, with a population, by the 
census of 1910, of 1,898,044. besides the 
military garrison of 33,758. The inhabitants 
are Slavs and the language is Servian. 

Government . — The administration of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina was handed over to the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy by the Treaty 
of Berlin (1878), and in 1908 the Kmperor- 
King extended his sovereignty over the prov- 
inces by autograph letter. 

The Diet of 92 members (72 elected and 
20 nominated) deals with home affairs, 
justice, finance, and public works. The lo- 
cal revenue was estimated at 79,129,475 
crowns in 1911, the expenditure at 79,535,- 
715 crowns. 

Capital, Serajevo (Bosna-Serai), on the 
Bosna River. Population (1910) 51,872. 

Other towns are Mostar 16,385, Banjaluka 
14,793, and Tuzla 11,333. 

Austria (see also Austria-Hungary): 

Charge d ’affaires of, to United 
States, withdrawal of, referred to, 
2690. 

Commercial relations with, lll4, 2004. 

Confederate envoys sent to Great 
Britain and France referred to. 
(See Mason and Slidell.) 

Consul of United States to Vienna, 
referred to, 2583. 

Consular convention with, 4023. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2911. 

Importation of American products to, 
legislation against, discussed, 4916. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 2689, 2742. 

Minister of United States to be sent 
to, 1592. 

Eolations opened with, 1706. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 975, 1008, 1026, 1097, 
1105, 1157, 2434, 2911. 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 2564. 

Eeferred to, 1070, 1114. 

Troops of, departing to Mexico, re- 
ferred to, 3588, 3589. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 1003, 
1004. 

War with Hungary, sympathy of 
American Government with latter, 
2550, 2579. 

Wines from, duties on. (See Wines.) 
Austria-Hungary (see also Austria; 
Hungary) : 

Claims of, regarding subjects killed 
in conflict in Pennsylvania, 6324, 6363. 

Consular convention with, 4098. 

Empress-queen of, assassination of, 
6324. 

Expulsion of American citizens, 6425. 

Minister of, to United States, re- 
ceived, 4718. 

Minister of United States to, appoint- 
ment of A. M. Kelley as, and re- 
fusal to receive, discussed, 4910. 


Naturalization treaty with, 4069, 
4098, 4142. 

Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Belgium, 7977. 

France, 7975. 

Great Britain, 7975. 

Italy, 8065. 

Japan, 7977. 

Eussia, 7974. 

Servia, 7969. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tion of, proclaimed, 5718. 

Discussed, 5747. 

Trade-marks, treaty, regarding, 4114. 
Austria-Hungary, Treaties with. — The 
treaty of commerce and navigation of 1829 
was proclaimed Feb. 10, 1831. It was 
made originally for the space of ten years, 
with renewal from year to year thereafter. 
It provides for liberty of commerce and 
navigation between the two countries un- 
der protection of person, property, and the 
equitable imposition of fees, charges, and 
taxes ; lawful importation and re-exporta- 
tion of products in vessels of the one party 
or the other under reciprocally equitable 
terms, except coastwise trade, which is ex- 
cepted from the operation of this treaty. 
The establishment of consular representa- 
tives and agents is agreed upon under con- 
ditions of the most favored nation; but 
such consular agents who engage in trade 
on their own account shall derive from 
their official position no advantage or privi- 
lege not accorded to private citizens in 
similar transactions. 

Disposal of Property and Consular Juris- 
diction . — The treaty of 1848, proclaimed 
Feb. 25, 1850, provides for the disposal of 
property by will or otherwise and for con- 
sular jurisdiction. A person may will prop- 
erty within the other country, and the lega- 
tee or representative who may by the laws 
of a country be disqualified from holding 
the same shall have two years, or an ex- 
tended reasonable time, to dispose of the 
same and shall not be subject to any un- 
fair or excessive taxes. The property of 
a person dying without heirs shall have 
the same care as would that of a native 
or citizen of the country. Provision is 
made for the appointment and stationing 
of consuls, vice-consuls, and commercial 
agents in ports on the most favored na- 
tion terms ; and these shall act as judges 
In cases of differences between the mas- 
ter and the crew of a vessel without preju- 
dice to subsequent action at home. De- 
serters from vessels of war and of com- 
merce may be taken by said consular au- 
thority, and power is given to it to use 
the judicial machinery of the country in 
arresting deserters. 

Extradition . — An extradition convention 
was proclaimed Dec. 15, 3856. It covers 
extradition of criminals and fugitives from 
justice accused or convicted of murder, as- 
sault with Intent to kill, piracy, arson, 
robbery, forgery, making or circulating 
counterfeit money, or embezzlement of 
public money. The offence is to be re- 

f arded in the light of the laws of the coun- 
ry in which an asylum Is sought, and not 
of those where the offence was committed. 
The provisions of the treaty are not retro- 
active, nor do they apply to political offend- 
ers or citizens of the country. All ex- 
pense is to bo borne by the country asking 
extradition. If the refugee commits a new 
crime in the country of asylum, such of- 
fence must be disposed of before extradi- 
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tion is permitted. The treaty extends from 
year to year, subject to six months' notice 
of intention to terminate. 

Consular Convention. — June 29, 1871, a 
consular convention was proclaimed defin- 
ing rights, privileges, immunities, duties, 
and spheres of action of the consuls-gen- 
eral, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular 
agents of the respective countries. It pro- 
vides for the recognition of such ; exemp- 
tion from military service and witness duty 
in cases beyond their consulate duties 
(testimony in ordinary cases being taken 
at the residence when necessary) ; the privi- 
lege of hoisting the national flag over their 
residential or official building or vessel; 
consular papers, archives, and records to 
be inviolate ; freedom and ease of acces- 
sion to office is provided for ; appointment 
of subordinate representatives is permitted ; 
consuls may call upon the local authorities 
for police and judicial aid ; may take depo- 
sitions of their countrymen ; may witness 
wills, official papers and agreements, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the country 
which they represent ; may act as inter- 
preters or translators of their own na- 
tion's papers ; may arrest deserters from 
vessels of their nation ; may act as tempo- 
rary trustee for the goods of a countryman 
dying without heirs or representatives. 
The treaty was drawn to remain in force 
for ten years, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to a year’s notice of inten- 
tion to terminate. 

Naturalization. — To regulate the citizen- 
ship of immigrants a naturalization conven- 
tion was proclaimed Aug. 1, 1871. The 
goverument of Austria- Hungary agrees to* 
recognize as American citizens those of its 
eople who have resided in the United 
tates for a period of five years, and who 
have become its citizens by regular and 
legal naturalization processes ; and recipro- 
cally the United States recognizes one of 
its own people who has similarly con- 
formed to the naturalization laws of Aus- 
tria-Hungary ; but the declaration of in- 
tention is not in either country regarded as 
naturalization. Naturalization In one coun- 
try does not grant to the person immunity 
from the consequences of a crime committed 
prior to immigration, subject, of course, to 
limitation ; especially does this apply to 
those who have sought to escape military 
duty in Austria-Hungary. A naturalized 
subject may renounce his foreign citizen- 
ship, if he desire, without a fixed period of 
residence. This treaty was designed to en- 
dure for a period of ten years, and there- 
after from vear to year, subject to six 
months’ notice of termination. 

Trade-marJes. — The reproduction of trade- 
marks by other than the owner is pro- 
hibited and legal redress is accorded to 
the owner on the same terms and condi- 
tions as to cilizons of both countries un- 
der the provisions of a trade-mark conven- 
tion proclaimed June 1, 1872. The life of 
a trade-mark sliull he that provided by 
law in the country in which It originated, 
and when it becomes public property at 
home it is then public property in the 
country of the other contracting power. 
To acqTiire trade-mark protection, dupli- 
cate copies must be deposited in the Patent 
Office at Washington and In the Chamber 
of Commerce and Trade at Vienna and 
Peath. This treaty, originally of ten years* 
duration* now lives from year to year, sub- 
ject to one year’s notice of termination* 
It was interpreted to apply also to oopy- 
rlghts. 

Ar&ifmfiow,— Differences of a legal na- 
ture or as to the Interpretation of treaties 
impossible oT are 


to be referred to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague according to a 
convention signed Jan. 15, 1909. 
Automobile Trade. — Early experimenters 
in motor vehicles were hampered by the lack 
of engines which used a fuel less heavy and 
bulky than coal. Light vehicle motors 
were made possible by the successful pro- 
duction of liquid or volatile fuels and the 
internal combustion engine. The motive 
power in these gas or gasoline engines is 
furnished by a succession of explosions 
which take place within the cylinder it- 
self, thereby doing away with the cumber- 
some boiler and furnace. 

In 1880 two Germans, Gottlieb Daimler 
and Carl Benz, working independently, first 
applied the gas engine successfully to road 
vehicles. Daimler, who was manager of 
the Otto Gas Engine Works, at Doutz, 
Prussia, fitted his small air-cooled motor 
to a bicycle by placing it vertically be- 
tween the front and rear wheels, the rear 
wheel being driven by means of a belt. 
In 1889 he constructed a two-cylinder 
engine, which attracted the attention of 
Messrs, l^anhard and Levassor, of Paris, 
who acquired the necessary rights and im- 
mediately began the construction of the 
essentially modern motor car, the first of 
which was brought out iu 1891. 

Carl Benz first annlied his single hori- 
zontal cylinder, water-jacketed engine to a 
three-wheel carriage. It was placed over 
the rear axle and drove a vertical crank- 
shaft, thus giving the flywheel a horizontal 
position. This arrangement insured sta- 
bility in the steering of the car. The 
crank-shaft was connected by bevel gear- 
ing to a short horizontal shaft, which was 
in turn coupled to a counter-shaft by a 
belt. I’he ends of this countershaft were 
connected to the road wheels by chains. 

The early attempts by American inven- 
tors to build horseless canfiages were con- 
fined to steam motors. Air omnibus built 
in 1878 by a Mr. Fawcett, of Ifittsburg, 
employed a Brayton motor of unknown de- 
sign. During the eighties a Mr. Copeland 
brought out a bicycle equipped with a 
steam motor, followed by two tricycles 
similarly equipped, which were the prede- 
cessors of the light steam vehicles. 

The distinction of early experiments in 
this line is also claimed bv R. E. Olds, of 
Michigan, who in 1886 began the con- 
struction of a horseless carriage. This 
vehicle, completed in 1887, was first fitted 
with a steam engine geared to the rear 
axle. The boiler was of the porcupine typo 
and gasoline was the fuel. Ijator this 
machine was rcmodqled, using a flash 
boiler, that is, the steam was generated 
only as required by the engines. In 1893 
Mr. Olds began building gasoline motors 
for horseless carriages, which, since their 
perfection in 1895, have proved practical 
and successful. 

Charles and J, F. Dnryea completed thdr 
first automobile in 1892. Their second car, 
completed in 1893, embodied all the es- 
sential features of the modern automobile. 
The Duryea Motor Wagon Company was 
organized, and the thirteen automobiles, 
finished in the summer of 1896, were the 
first manufactured for sale lu the United 
States. The price of these vehicles, $1,500. 
was considered too high for an untried 
substitute for the horse and carriage, and 
prevented the Immediate acceptance^ of the 
gasoline automobile in America. A large 
majority of plants reporting for the indus- 
try to the census of 1900. commenced oper- 
ations In 1890. the date of the substantial 
beginning of automobile buslnoBs In 
Amerlna^ 
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AutomoT3ile Trade — Continued. 

Petrol Motors . — In 1882 Beau de Rochas, 
a French engineer, patented an internal 
combustion engine, the principles of which 
have ever since afforded the basis for de- 
signers of this class of engine. The 
simplest form consists of a single cylinder 
closed at the top and open at tbe bottom, 
within which moves a closely fitting piston, 
connected with a swinging rod to the crank- 
shaft. A mixture of air and the vapor- 
ized petroleum is introduced into the cylin- 
der when the piston is at the top, forming 
a cushion between the fixed top of the 
cylinder and the movable piston. The 


Sales of passenger cars of all types to 
June 30, which is the end of the year in 
the Industry, were 665,826, for which the 
manufacturers received $450,941,131, while 
the sales of commercial vehicles of all types 
are estimated at 37,700, valued at $72,522,- 
C92. The figures for twelve months ending 
June SO, 1914, were 515,101 ears, passenger 
and commercial, valued at slightly more 
than $485,000,000. 

It will be noted that while the number 
of cars increased 36 per cent, the value in- 
creased only 10 per cent, indicating the 
greater value the makers have been giving 
purchasers as manufacturing costs were 


Statement on the Manupacthre op Automobiles, and Automobile Bodies and Parts 



Automobiles 

Automobile 
bodies and 
parts 

Total 

Number of establishmenta ^ 

300 

971 

1,271 

Persona engaged in manufacture 

91,997 

53,954 

145,951 

Proprietors and firm, members 

60 

700 

760 

Salaried employees 

12,630 

5,469 

18,099 

Wage earners (average number) 

79,307 

47,785 

127,092 

Primary horsepower 

104,983 

68,701 

173,684 

Capital 

$312,876,000 

$94,854,000 

$407,730,000 

Services 

84,901,000 

54,552,000 

139,453,000 

Salaries 

17,966,000 

19,560,000 

37,526,000 

Wages 

66,935,000 

34,992,000 

101,927,000 

Materials 

292,598,000 

63,610,000 

356,208,000 

Value of products ; . . . . 

503,230,000 

129,601,000 

632,831,000 

Value added by manufacture (value of products leas cost of materials) . 

210,632,000 

65,991,000 

276,623,000 


1 In addition, in 1914, 33 eatablishments primarily engaged in other lines of manufacture, produced automobiles to the 
value of $6,635,920, and 434 establishments of this character manufactured automobile bodies and i)arts to the value of 
$10,515,070; in 1909, similar establishments produced automobiles valued at $830,080 und automobile bodies and parts 
v^ued at $4,415,266. 


mixture is then ignited, causing an explo- 
sion. The piston, which is fitted gas tight, 
is the only thing which can give way and 
it is driven to the bottom of the cylinder, 
where its further downward movement is 
arrested by the crank. The impulse of this 
explosive stroke is stored in a fly wheel 
attached to the crank-shaft, which is car- 
ried around again drawine the piston up. 
Automobiles are variously equipped with 
four, six and eight cylinder motors of this 
type. 

Electric Motors . — The electric automo- 
bile is in less advanced state than the 
gasoline type. The only practical supply 
of power is by means of heavy storage 
batteries carried on the car itself. If the 
electricity gives out at any place other 
than an electric charging station the 
machine is helpless. The most notable ex- 
tension of the electric automobile has been 
In the industrial field, where numerous 
electric-driven trucks, drays, and delivery 
wagons have come into use. 

The latest steps in automobile building 
have been the armored gun-carrying ma- 
chine and the farm tractor. 

The rapid growth of the business is 
shown by the fact that the number of es- 
tablishments making automobiles and parts 
Jumped from 57 in 1900 to 743 in 1909, 
and the value of output during the same 
time from $4,748,011 to $249,202,075. 

Continued demand for automobiles and 
trucks in this country and abroad has 
brought a remarkable increase In sales, tlm 
statistics for the year ending with June 30, 
1915, as compiled by Alfred Reeves, general 
manager of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Comiiacrce, Inc., showing the produc- 
tion to have been 703.527 cars, valued 
wholesale at $523,463,803, which Is an ad- 
vance of 36 per cent in the number or 
cars and more than 10 per cent in value 
over the previous twelve months- 


brought down and fewer changes were made 
in chassis construction. 

Exports of automobiles and motor trucks 
reached a total in the year ending with 
June, 1915, far in excess of any previous 
twelve months. They totalled $60,254,635, 
made up of motor trucks to the value of 
$39,140,682 and automobiles valued at $21,- 
113,953. This value represented 37,876 ve- 
hicles made up of 13,996 motor trucks and 
23,880 passenger cars. To this can be 
added parts to the value of $7,853,183, giv- 
ing a total of $68,107,818. 

Number of Automobiles Manufactured, as Reported 
FOR THE Census op 1914 


Census 

Gasoline and steam 568,399 

Pamily and pleasure 544,255 

Touring cars 464,876 

Delivery wagons and trucks 22,753 

. All ether 1,391 

Electric 4,715 

Total 573,114 


Autonomous Government for CuTia dis- 
cussed, 6152, 6261, 6284, 6308, 6660. 
(See also Cuba.) 

Auttose Towns, Destruction of.— The 

news of the massacre of whites at Fort 
Mimms having spread into Georgia, Brig. 
Gen. John Floyd, at the head of 950 State 
militia and 400 friendly Indians, started on 
an expedition of chastisement. Between 
midnight and dawn of Nov. 29, 1813, the 
attack was made on two Auttose villages. 
The Indians fought fiercely, but were over- 
whelmed, driven to the woods and caves, 
and shot. Floyd lost eleven killed and fifty- 
four wounded. 

Aux Canards (Canada) , Battle of,— The 
first encounter between British and Ameri- 
cans in the War of 1812. Gen. William 
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Aux Canards — Continued, 

Hull, governor of the northwest Territory, 
placed in command of forces in Ohio and 
ordered to begin the invasion of Canada, 
crossed the river July 12, 1812, and dis- 
patched Col. Lewis Cass with 280 men to- 
ward Malden. Crossing the Riviere aux 
Canards, a tributary of the Detroit, he 
drove the outposts in and took two prison- 
ers, from whom he learned that some of the 
enemy had been killed and nine or ten 
wounded. Cass did not lose a man. 
Auxiliary Navy in Spanish- American 
War, 6313. 

Averyshoro (N. O.), Battle of.— March 
16, 1865, Gen. Slocum, in the advance of 
the Union Army, encountered the Confeder- 
ates under Gen. Hardee near Averyshoro, 
in the narrow, swampy neck between Cape 
Fear and South rivers. Hardee hoped to 
hold Sherman in check until Johnston could 
concentrate his army at some point in his 
rear. Incessant rains had made the ground 
so soft that men and horses sank deep in 
the mud. A severe fight took place amid 
showers of rain and gusts of wind. The 
whole line advanced late in the afternoon 
and the Confederates retreated to Smith- 
field, leaving 108 dead upon the field. The 
Federal loss was seventy-seven killed and 
477 wounded. 

Aves Islands. — A group of small islands 
in the Caribbean Sea, belonging to 
Venezuela. 


Aves Islands: 

Claims regarding, paid, 3445. 
Convention with Venezuela regard- 
ing, 3111, 3194. 

Keference to, 3199. 

Aviation. (See Aeronautics, also Army, 
Eignal Corps, Navy, Flying Corps, and 
for application to military uses see 
European War, Zeppelins,) 

Aztecas or Aztecs. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Aztec Club of 1847.— -This society, orig- 
inally composed of officers of the United 
States Army who served in the war with 
Mexico, was formed in the City of Mexi- 
co in 1847, and has been continued, “with 
a view to cherish the memories and keep 
alive the traditions that cluster about the 
names of those officers who took part in 
the Mexican War.” Membership is con- 
fined to officers of the army, navy, and 
marine corps who served in the war, or 
their male blood relatives. Each primary 
member may nominate as his successor 
his son or a male blood relative, who dur- 
ing the life of the primary member is 
known as associate-member, and on the 
death of the former is entitled, as his 
representative, to full membership. There 
are (1909) 226 members. 
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Bacon’s ReTjellion. — An insurrection in 
1676 of the people of Virginia, led by 
Nathaniel Bacon. In 1673 the Crown as- 
signed the entire Province of Virginia for 
thirty-one years to Lords Arlington and 
Culpeper, with power to collect for their 
own use all quit rents, escheats, and duties ; 
to name sheriffs and other olEoers ; to make 
new counties, and in general to exercise the 
authority of absolute rulers. Sir William 
Berkeley, the English governor of the Colony, 
was very unpopxilar on account of his op- 
position to free education and a free press. 
He seemed to think that the function of 
a governor was to get as much as possible 
from the colonists for himself and his mas- 
ters at the least possible cost. He also 
proved inefficient in protecting the settlers 
against the ravages of the Indians He laid 
heavy taxes upon the people and restricted 
the franchise An Indian uprising having 
occurred in the state, a force of 500 men 
gathered to march against them. Berkeley 
ordered them to disband. The colonists 
chose Bacon, who was a popular lawyer, as 
their leader, and despite the refusal of the 
governor to commission him, he led his men 
against and defeated the Indians. Berkeley 
thereupon proclaimed Bacon a rebel, not- 
withstanding which the people chose him a 
member of the new assembly. On his way 
to Jamestown he was arrested and tried by 
the governor and his council, but was re- 
leased on parole and left the capital. He 
soon returned with 600 men and again de- 
manded a commission, which was granted. 
While Bacon was successfully engaged in 
another campaign against the Indians, 
Berkeley again proclaimed him a rebel and 
a traitor Bacon then burned Jamestown, 
the governor taking refuge on an English 
vessel in the harbor. The rebellion was 
carried on in a desultory way until the 
death of Bacon in 1677, when it collapsed 
for want of a leader. The English executed 
twenty-three of the participants in this 
rebellion. It is notable as the first formi- 
dable resistance to colonial authority in 
British America. The significance of its oc- 
currence just 100 years before independence 
has often been remarked. One of Bacon’s 
lieutenants put to death for his part in the 
rebellion was William Drummond, who had 
served for a few years as the first governor 
of North Carolina. 

Baden. — A German grand duChy, of south- 
ern Germany and a state of the German 
Empire. The reigning duke is Frederick 
II. It is bounded by Hesse and Bavaria 
on the north, Bavaria on the northeast, 
Wiirttemberg on the east, Switzerland (sep- 
arated mainly by Lake Constance and the 
Rhine) on the south, and Alsace and the 
Rhine Palatinate (separated by the Rhine) 
on the west. Its capital is Cairlsruhe. It 
produces grain, wine, tobacco, hemp, pota- 
toes, hops and chicory, manufactures silk 
goods, chemicals, clocks, machinery, wood- 
enware, brushes, paper, etc. 

G-overnment — The government is a consti- 
tutional hereditary monarchy under a grand 
duke and a Landtag with an Upper House 
and a Chamber of sixty-three Representa- 
tives. It sends three representatives to 
the German Bundesrath and fourteen to 
the Reichstag. It entered the German con- 
federation in 1815, received a Constitution 
in 1818, and became a member of the Ger- 
man Empire in 1871. It has an area of 
6,823 sq. miles and a population (1910) 
of 2,141,832. .(See also Germany). 

Baden, fugitive criminals, convention 
with, for surrender of, 2898. 

Baden, Treaties with. — The extradition 
treaty of 1867 and the naturalization con- 


Bahama 


vention of 1868 were not affected by the 
formation of the German Empire in 1871. 
The extradition treaty of 1857 was pro- 
claimed on May 19 of that year. The ex- 
traditable crimes are : Murder, assault^ with 
intent to kill, piracy, arson, robbery, for- 
gery, making or circulating counterfeit 
money, and embezzlement of public mon- 
ies. Evidence of guilt sufficient to convict 
within the country of asylum must be 
supplied. The expense must be borne by 
the country asking surrender. The treaty 
does not apply to political offenders, nor 
is either nation bound to deliver up its 
own citizens. Commission of a new crime 
within the country of asylum causes the 
offender to be tried and, if guilty, to be 
punished there before surrender. The 
treaty remained in force until Jan. 1, 1860, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to one year’s notice of intention to ter- 
minate. 

The treaty of 1868 is a naturalization 
treaty designed to regulate the recogni- 
tion of naturalized citizens by their native 
country, and was proclaimed Jan. 10, 1870. 
Each country agrees to recognize as citi- 
zens those of its former subjects who have 
legally conformed to the naturalization 
laws of the other country. No immunity 
from punishment for crimes committed be- 
fore emigration, saving the limitation es- 
tablished by the laws of the original coun- 
try. Especially does this refer to the lia- 
bility of a lormer citizen of Baden for 
non-fulfillment of military duty. But he 
shall not be subject to punishment for this 
offence unless he shall have emigrated while 
drafted or in actual military service. Pro- 
vision is made whereby a former citizen 
may, if he desire, easily resume his citi- 
zenship. This treaty was made to run ten 
years and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to twelve months’ notice of inten- 
tion to terminate. A protocol was signed 
in Munich on May 26, 1868, in further ex- 
planation of the several causes. (See Ger- 
man Empire.) 

Bahama Banks, negotiations with (jJ-reat 

Britain regarding cession of keys on, 

to United States, 913. 

Bahama Islands, formerly Lucayos. — A 
chain of islands stretching from near the 
north coast of Haiti to the east coast of 
Florida. They are separated from Florida 
by the Gulf Stream and from Cuba by 
the Old Bahama channel. There are some 
3,000 of these islands but only about 30 
of any size. The principal ones, beginning 
at the northwest, are Great Bahama, The 
Abacos, Eleuthera, New Providence. Andros, 
Guanahani or Cat Island or San Salvador, 
Watling Island, Exuma, Long Island, 
Crooked Islands, Mariguana, Inagua. Little 
Inagua, Caicos, and Turks Island. The 
climate of these islands is very mild and 
salubrious, even in winter. The soil is 
thin, but produces cotton, maize, pineapples, 
oranges, etc. 

History . — The Bahamas were Columbus’s 
earliest discovery, but there is some doubt 
as to which of the islands he called San 
Salvador. The islands were occupied by 
the English in 1629 and finally secured to 
them by the treaty of 1783. Area, about 
5,450 sq. miles; population (1909), 61,277. 

Government . — The capital is Nassau, New 
Providence. A Governor, an executive coun- 
cil, and a legislative council of nine mem- 
bers each and a representative assembly of 
twenty-nine members constitute the govern- 
ment. 

During the Civil War in United States 
blockade runners made their headquarters 
in the Bahamas, especially in New Provl- 
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Baliama Islands — Oontinued. 
dence. The isxands have some reputation 
as a winter resort, the thermometer, from 
November to May, varies from 60° to 75% 
and during the remainder of the year from 
75° to 85°. 

Bahama Islands, postal convention with, 
5377. 

Baking Business. — The baking industry, 
according to the last federal census, stands 
thirteenth in the list of American indus- 
tries in point of value of products. Bread 
is regularly shipped by a large number of 
bakeries throughout the country a distance 
of a hundred and fifty miles, and in a few 
instances it is shipped a thousand miles. 
This last is exceptional, however, and only 
peculiar conditions make it possible. Length 
of shipments depends entirely on the local 
bread market and on the express rates. 
The margin of profit on bread generally is 
small. Shipments of bread will not stand 
an exorbitant express rate, and when sent 
long distances always goes to a market 
where the demand for a superior article to 
that baked locally is equal to a somewhat 
increased price. The capitalization of the 
baking industry is s'vrn m th"- last federal 
census (1909) at .'r'Ji :ij91 The larg- 

est producers of bread in the United States 
operate a number of plants in one or more 
cities. The Ward Baking Company and the 
General Baking Company of New York and 
other cities, the Shults Bread Company of 
New York City, the City Baking Company 
of Baltimore, Md., the Schulze Baking Com- 
pany of Chicago, the American Bakery 
Company of St. Louis, and the Consumers* 
Bread Company of Kansas City are among 
the largest in the country. 

The baking industry is growing by leaps 
and bounds and very likely by this time 
stands twelfth or even higher in the list 
of American industries. At the time of the 
last census report it ranked fourth in value 
of the product in a list of industries with 
annual products valued at over a hundred 
million. The per cent of increase for ten 
years covered in the report was 126.3 per 
cent in value of products, exceeded In the 
same period only by such products as wom- 
en’s clothing, automobiles, electrical ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, wire, beet sugar, manu- 
factured ice, photographic apparatus, etc. 

The history of biscuit baking in the 
United States is a record of the develop- 
ment of a small and obscure business to 
an industry of national imnortance. The 
word biscuit, derived through French from 
the Latin, means twice baked, and had 
its origin in the fact that the military 
bread of the Romans was twice prepared 
in the oven. In Europe all small cakes 
made of flour, with sweetening and flavor- 
ing added, are called biscuits. In the 
United States the word “cracker” was used 
to describe the early productions of crisp 
unsweetened dough, and later extended 
to include those with both sweetening and 
flavor. When these American crackers 
were sent to Europe they were included 
under the general name of biscuits, and the 
term is coming into a wider use in America. 

The first cracker bakery recorded in the 
United States was that of Theodore Pear- 
son, of Newburyport, Mass., who as early 
as 1792 made a large round crisp wheat 
loaf, or cracker, which, unlike ordinary 
bread would keep for a long time. For 
this reason it was favored among the sup- 
plies of sailing vessels. 

Joshua Bent built an oven in Milton, 
Mass., in 1801, and began the manufacture 
of his water crackers, which later achieved 
a national reputation, and Artemas Ken- 


nedy followed at Menotomy (now Arling- 
ton), Mass., in 1805. In Boston the Aus- 
tins carried on the business successfully for 
many years. Other noted New England 
firms were Thurston, Hall & Co., of Cam- 
bridgeport ; J. S. Carr, of Springfield ; C. D. 
Boss of New London, Conn., and Parks & 
Savage, of Hartford. The earliest New 
York cracker baker was Ephraim Tread- 
well, who began business in 1825, and the 
Brinckerhoffs started in 1850. The Lar- 
rabee Company, of Albany, established in 
1800, made an enviable renutation. Some 
of the other bakers engaged in interstate 
trade in the early history of the industry, 
and who contributed to its national impor- 
tance were J. R. Vanderveer, of New York ; 
Wilson & Medlar, of Philadelphia ; Skill- 
man, of Baltimore ; Haste & Harris, of De- 
troit ; The Margaret Bakery, of New Or- 
leans ; The Dake Bakery, of Chicago ; S. S. 
Marvin, of Pittsburg ; and Dozier & Weyl, 
of St. Louis. These and many others joined 
in the race for recognition throughout the 
country, sending their representatives from 
Maine to Oregon, and from the lakes to the 
gulf, besides exporting to South America, 
Africa and Australia. 

Until about 1840 machinery in the bis- 
cuit business was almost unknown. A ma- 
chine was then invented which rolled the 
dough into a thin sheet, which, passing 
along on an endless belt or apron, was 
cut into the required shape by a stamp 
rising and falling automatically. In this 
way about a dozen crackers were cut at 
a time and it became possible to bake five 
or six barrels of flour a day — an important 
increase over the preceding average rate 
of one barrel. 

In 1840 the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and the consequent demand for 
crackers as a suitable article of pioneer 
food proved a marked stimulus to the bis- 
cuit trade. Plants were enlarged and 
steam power was introduced to work the 
machines. The civil war gave a second 
great impetus to the industry and the 
old-time flat-tile ovens being taxed beyond 
their canacitv to meet the increased de- 
mand for hard bread for army and navy 
rations, a mechanical reel oven, consisting 
of a series of long iron pans revolving in 
a framework, similar in action to a Ferris 
wheel, the whole enclosed in a large brick 
oven chamber, was invented, and this again 
revolutionized the biscuit baking business. 
With this device the capacity of a single 
oven leaped from the average rate of six 
barrels to twenty-five or thirty barrels of 
flour per day. The size of these reel ovens 
has been increased until now all the large 
plants have a daily capacity of from forty 
to fifty barrels per day per oven. 

The biscuit baking business has not es- 
caped the national tendency toward con- 
centration. Four holding companies now 
control nearly all the larger plants in the 
country. The first of these, the New York 
Biscuit Company, includes the leading 
houses in New England and New York, 
with an immense factory in Now York 
City, baking a thousand barrels of flour a 
day. The American Biscuit Company runs 
one large factory in New Y’ork, and the 
United States Biscuit Company controls the 
principal factories in Ohio, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. The National owns bakeries 
in Denver, Colo. ; Cedar Rapids and Dos 
Moines, Iowa ; Rock Island, 111., and New 
Orleans, La. 

Statistics of the baking business as a 
whole, including bread, cracker^s, pies, 
cakes, pastry, pretzels, etc., collected for 
1914 snow 25,963 establishments in the 
United States, employing 124,052 wage- 
earners, and producing goods to the value 
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Baking Business — CofiUnued. 
of $491,893,000 for the year. The cost 
of materials used iu these bakeries was 
given as $274,257,000, and the amount dis- 
tributed in wages as $96,634,000. Besides 
these 183 factories reported biscuits and 
crackers as subsidiary products. All these 
figures show substantial increases over the 
census of 1909. 


Balance of Trade.— The difference in val- 
ue between the exports and imports of a 
country is called its balance of trade. The 
notion long prevailed that an excess of 
exports over imports was desirable, and 
this led to such a balance being termed a 
balance in favor of the country, while a 
balance of imports over exports was con- 
sidered unfavorable, or against it. This no- 
tion was based on the mistaken idea that 
the balance of trade must be settled by im- 
ports or exports of specie, the importation 
of which was regarded as desirable. This 
view has, however, been entirely discarded 
by political economists. It is now known 
that in healthy and profitable trade im- 
ports must of necessity exceed exports. A 
given quantity of merchandise exported 
from a country must, in order to yield a 
profit, be sold in a foreign market at a 
price which includes cost, insurance and 
freight to tho foreign market and reason- 
able profit to the merchants ; if this in- 
creased sum be invested in merchandise to 
be returned to the original country its val- 
ue there must of necessity be greater than 
that of the exported articles. Not that 
transactions can be thus traced except in 
isolated cases ; we may, indeed, assume a 
case of exports exclusively to England and 
of imports exclusively from France, the 
trade between these countries equalizing 
the transaction ; for bills of exchange and 
the other instruments of commerce render 
Very simple in practice even the cases most 
fliflicult to trace in theory; the desire for 
gain leads every article to find tho market 
In which it is most valuable ; in this sense 
gold and silver are articles of commerce, and 
they will not be exported unless their value 
in the other country is greater than at home. 


Balkan States. — A general term referring 
to those states or parts of states in the 
Balkan peninsula in the southeastern part 
of Europe, including the country south of 
the Save and Danube rivers- It comprises 
Dalmatia, parts of Croatia and Kusten- 
land, Albania, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, Servia, Bulgaria, European Turkey, 
Greece, and part of Rumania. In the polit- 
ical sense it usually applies to Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, Rumania, Turkey in 
Europe and Greece. 

Balkan Question . — Situated as it is, 
guarding the coveted JElgean Sea and the 
Strait of Dardanelles, and composed of na- 
tions holding variant political and religious 
views, this group of states is looked upon 
as a constant menace to the peace of Eu- 
rope. Political troubles in the peninsula 
are generally referred to as the Balkan 
Question. 

The Congress of Berlin, which attempted 
to alter the map of Europe after the Rus- 
sian victory of 1878, in falling to recognize 
the just claims of the different nationali- 
ties in the Balkans, is responsible for aU 
the years of subsequent restlessness and 
rebellion, and the ultimate general Euro- 
pean war, begun in 1914, in which Russia, 
France, England, Italy and Servia were 
allied against Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
Turkey and Bulgaria^ 

The great powers of Europe in 1903 
ordered these three reforms in Turkey: 
(1) The Turkish Inspector-General must 
haVe wo agents app'cdnted by the 


Powers ; (2) there shall be international 
gendarmes in Tui*key ; (3) the three Mace- 
donian villayets shall be specifically re- 
stricted in power. 

The Prime Minister of Bulgaria was as- 
sassinated March 11, 1907. Then the peas- 
ant Rumanians demanded much needed 
land reforms. During the summer of 1907 
Greco-Bulgarian fights in the district of 
Fiorina resulted in 135 deaths and many 
afflictions. Dissatisfaction in the contig- 
uous realms of the peninsula was so wide- 
spread and pronounced as to frighten 
Turkey and attract the attention of all 
Europe. This condition of affairs contin- 
ued until late in the year 1908. In Sep- 
tember of that year Bulgaria declared her- 
self free from the Turks and all others, 
and proceeded to take possession of the 
Novi-Bazar railway, ■which though in Bul- 
garia was owned by Turkey. The Turkish 
government complained to the signatory 
pow’-ers of the Treaty of Berlin, which 
had left the Bulgarians vassals to Turkey. 

Oct. 5, 1909, Prince Ferdinand read his 
manifesto of independence and union for 
Bulgaria and eastern Rumelia. Next Aus- 
tria, on Oct. 7, proclaimed to the world 
that the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were hers of right to annex. The 
Treaty of Berlin had authorized their oc- 
cupation and Austria chose the moment for 
annexation when Turkey was wholly un- 
prepared to hold her protectorates. Diplo- 
matic Europe seemed to see in this act the 
insincerity of Austria’s desire for the lib- 
erty of the provinces and a premeditated 
plan for the prevention of a possible Slavic 
coalition of the future. The Turkish gov- 
ernment appealed to the powers. Servia 
and Montenegro were ready to unite 
against Austria in the event of a war. 
Great Britain refused to recognize Aus- 
tria’s infringement of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. Oct. 7, Crete proclaimed itself a de- 
pendency of Greece. Turkey aarain pro- 
tested, and Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Italy agreed to take the demands of 
Crete under consideration and negotiate 
with the Turkish government. Late in Oc- 
tober, 1908, Great Britain, France and 
Russia advised Bulgaria to negotiate with 
Turkey with a view to compensating the 
latter power for acceding to Bulgarian in- 
dependence. The culmination of the Aus- 
tro-Turkish difficulties was effected in a 
protocol signed in Fobruavy, 1909, whereby 
Turkish customs duties wore increased 15 
per cent, Turkish monopolies in matches, 
cigarette paper and some other articles 
were established, all Moslems of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were to enjoy political 
and religious freedom, and Turkey re- 
ceived an indemnity of $12,500,000 from 
Austria. In May, 1910, the Cretan assem- 
bly was opened in the manner of the Greek 
parliament and an oath of allegiance was 
taken to the King of the Hellenes. 

As early as February, 1912, the govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro and 
Greece had come to a complete understand- 
ing and formed an alliance for the purpose 
of securing the freedom of their com- 
patriots and co-rellgionists from Turkish 
domination, and the aggrandizement of each 
state through the division of Turkey in 
Europa Alleged massacres in Macedonia 
and a revolt In Albania had almost brought 
matters to a crisis, when Count Berchtold, 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, pro- 
posed to the powers that they should co- 
operate to restrain the Balkan States from 
upsetting the status quo In European Tur- 
key, and encourage the Porte in a policy of 
moderate decentralization on ethnic lines. 
Austria’s purpose was to prevent war. By 
the Balkan allies the proposal seemed fa- 
ForalMe to their claims. Thte Turks Ittatoea 
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upon it as a threat of European interven- 
tion for the ulterior purpose of taking the 
Macedonian provinces from the control of 
the Sultan. 

Turko-Bulgarian Wcr . — During the peace 
negotiations between Italy and Turkey in 
Sept* 1912, Turkey mobilized a large force 
on the Bulgarian frontier, and the incensed 
Bulgarians also began a mobilization of 
forces, and demanded that the promises 
made by Turkey in the Treaty of Berlin be 
guaranteed, declaring that the powers of 
Europe had temporized too long. Bulgaria 
called upon Servia, Greece, Macedonia. 
Montenegro and Herzegovina to rise against 
Turkey, and by Oct 10, 1912, 600,000 bayo- 
nets surrounded European Turkey. 

The Pow'ers in the meanwhile had been 
endeavoring to concert measures to prevent 
actual war. Representatives of Austria- 
Hungary and Russia at Sofia, Belgrade, 
Cettinge and Athens announced to the Bal- 
kan allies the attitude of the Powers as 
follows : 

The governments of Russia and Austria 
declare to the Balkan States ; 

First — That the Powers energetically re- 
prove any measure susceptible of causing 
a rupture of the peace. 

Second — That, leaning on Article XXIII 
of the Treaty of Berlin, they will take in 
hand, in the interest of the Balkan peoples* 
the realization of reforms in the adminis- 
tration of European Turkey, it being under- 
stood that these reforms shall not affect 
the sovereignty of the Sultan or the terri- 
torial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Powers reserve to themselves liberty 
of action for a collective ulterior study of 
these reforms. 

Third — That If nevertheless war breaks 
out between the Balkan States and the 
Ottoman Empire, they will permit at the 
end of the conflict no modification of the 
territorial status quo in Eui'opean Turkey. 
The Powers will make collectively to the 
Sublime Porte representations similar to 
the above declaration. 

Montenegro had previously (Oct. 6, 1912) 
declared war on Turkey and the other Bal- 
kan allies made demands which Turkey 
considered offensive. 

M. Pasitch, Servian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and President of the Council 
of Ministers, issued a statement saying; 
^‘Since the arrival of the Turks in Europe, 
Christian populations under their rule have 
never ceased to suffer. The relations be- 
tween them have never been other than 
those between conqueror and conquered. 
Servia is not recognized as a nation ; she 
has neither church nor school. 

"Servia, like other Balkan nations, has 
peaceably waited for the putting into ef- 
fect of reforms which would assure the 
safety of the lives of the Christian popula- 
tions in the Ottoman Empire, but all has 
been in vain. We are convinced that war 
is now the only means of attaining auton- 
omy for Old Servia, where a majority of 
the population are Serbs, I consider that 
these people merit our effort all the more 
because they were altogether abandoned 
even in the attempts at reforms undertaken 
by the great Powers. Old Servia must in- 
clude the vilayet of Kossovo with the 
Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, the northern por- 
tion of the vilayet of Scutari, with the 
shores of the Adriatic, where there are an- 
cient Servian forts ; also the northwestern 
portion of the vilayet of Monastlr, includ- 
ing Lake Ochrlda. 

^‘Besides Old Servia, autonomy must be 
given to Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly and 
Eplra. At the head of these autonomous 
provinces t^ere must be Christian govern- 


ors, each province having an Assembly, 
with representatives whose authority will 
be drawn proportionately from the various 
nationalities." 

Fighting began on Oct. 10, 1912, and 
was prosecuted with the utmost vigor by 
Bulgaria, assisted by Servia, Montenegro 
and Greece. After investing Adrianople 
and advancing almost to the Black Sea, 
peace was concluded at London, May 30, 
1913, and all Thrace to the Enos-Midia 
line fell to the share of Bulgaria, as well 
as parts of Macedonia to the west of Bul- 
garia. 

In a campaign of eight weeks the Balkan 
allies had swept the Turks from Albania, 
Epirus, Macedonia and the greater part of 
Thrace. The Turks were in possession of 
only five important positions. By the 
terms of the treaty of peace signed in Lon- 
don, Turkey relinquished her European ter- 
ritory west of the Enos-Midia line, all of 
which, except Albania, she ceded to the 
allies. Crete was also ceded to the allies, 
and the disposition of the .^gean Islands, 
the financial settlements and exact delimi- 
tation of boundaries was left to the Powers. 

Two bitter controversies now broke out 
among the Balkan allies. They both re- 
lated to frontier delimitations- National 
feeling ran so high that a settlement 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels 
failed, and each was finally determined by 
military action. They grew out of the 
problem of new frontier lines made neces- 
sary by the elimination of the Turk from 
Macedonia and the greater part of Thrace. 
Bulgaria, a party to both disputes, was 
worsted in each controversy. 

Having brought the war against their 
common enemy to an issue successful be- 
yond their most sanguine hopes, the Balkan 
allies fell out over a division of the spoils. 
Their original plans contemplated a joint 
campaign for the liberation of Macedonia, 
and at the outset their expectations did 
not go beyond the expulsion of Turkey 
from this one province. The unexpected 
successes of the Bulgarians in Thrace, how- 
ever, extended the prospect of conquest and 
altered the concert of the allies. While 
the Bulgarians concentrated most of their 
troops before Adrianoph* and Tt'luMaldja. 
the Servians overran uoniJcm MiK\don a 
and occupied territory far beyond the lim- 
its laid down In the treaty of alliance. In 
southern Macedonia the Greeks were de- 
termined at all costs to hold their conquest 
of Salonika. Thus the Servians and Greeks 
were united in a common interest against 
their dominant partner. In a bloody strug- 
gle in Macedonia in July, 1913, the Bul- 
garians were beaten at all points and driven 
within their own frontiers. Here they were 
attacked on the north by Rumania. In 
this emergency Russia was appealed to for 
mediation, which ended with the treaty of 
Bucharest, August C, 1913, by which Bul- 
garia was stripped of her newly acquired 
western possessions and ceded a part of 
her former territory to Rumania. During 
this second war, in which Bulgaria was 
worsted by her former allies. Turkey reoccu- 
pied Adrianople and the adjacent territory. 

Bulgaria was unable to endure a third 
war, and on Sept. 29, 1913, signed a treaty 
at Constantinople by which the Turko-Biil- 
garian line was traced up the Maritza 
River from its mouth to a point near Man- 
dra, and thence, passing west of Demotlka, 
left both that town and Adrianople to 
Turkey ; close to Mustapha Pasha the line 
bent eastward, and, passing north of Kirk- 
klllsse and south of Malko Tlrnova, termi- 
nated on the Black Sea at Sveti Stefan. 
Thus the territory in Europe allotted to 
Turkey by the Treaty of London was prao 
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tically doubled in extent by the Treaty of 
Constantinople. 

Such matters as were left to interna- 
tional arbitration or to settlement by the 
Powers were never satisfactorily adjusted. 
Servia nursed a grievance against Austria- 
Hungary on account of being deprived of 
a seaport on the Adriatic. Servia took 
possession of Albania, but was ordered out 
by Austria-Hungary. The growing hatred 
between the two countries culminated ipL 
the assassination at Sarajevo, June 28, 
1914, of Crown Prince Francis Ferdinand* 
of Austria and his wife. Austria charged 
that the murder was part of a widespread 
political plot known and perhaps instigated 
by the Servian Government, and demanded 
a voice in the investigation and punishment 
of the crime. Austria’s determination was 
opposed by Russia, and when the latter be- 
gan mobilizing her forces in August, 1914, 
after Austrian armies had landed in Bel- 
grade, Germany took up the cause of Aus- 
tria, and France came to the aid of Russia. 

The immediate cause of the European 
war of 1914-16 may be traced to the po- 
litical situation in the Balkans, and the 
general war really grew out of the Balkan 
wars of 1912 and 1913. The result of 
those wars was to bring Russia and Aus- 
tria-Hungary into direct opposition. Both 
had been striving for years for mastery of 
the peninsula. The growth of Austria- 
Hungary east and south to the ^Egean Sea, 
taking in Bosnia, Herzegovina and Servia, 
was the aim of Austria. Hungaria had been 
permanently attached. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were recent acquisitions. Servia was 
still necessary and Greece desirable to the 
culmination of the Austrian ambitions. 

Russia, meanwhile, was equally desirous 
of obtaining a southern port open to the 
Mediterranean without passing through the 
Dardanelles by consent of Turkey. Russia, 
therefore, encouraged the Pan-Slav idea in 
the Balkans to block Austria’s ambitions 
to southern extension. The collapse of the 
Turkish empire in Europe, as a result of 
the Balkan league, said to be a creation of 
Russian diplomacy, scored a point in favor 
of Russia. The second Balkan war, in 
which the allies fought among themselves, 
was reputed to be a counter diplomatic 
play of Austria. For a time it ruptured 
Slavic solidarity. 

During the general European war of 
1914-16, the attitude of the Balkan States 
was closely watched by the belligerents. 
After early attacks on Belgrade by Aus- 
trians, in 1914, no military operations were 
carried on in Servia for nearly a year. Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Greece maintained 
strict neutrality until in October, 1915, 
when a Teuton army began to assemble in 
southern Hungary, with the evident inten- 
tion of proceeding into Servia. K'ng Fer- 
dinand of Bulgaria mobilized his armies on 
the frontier and declared his action to be 
for the preservation of neutrality. Russia 
immediately demanded the demobilization of 
the forces and the dismissal of the German 
officers who it was said were in command. 
French and English troops, which had been 
operating In the Dardanelles, were landed 
at Salonika in the northern part of Greece 


coveted by Bulgaria. The Grecian govern- 
ment protested against this violation of 
neutral territory. 

By the middle of December, 1915, the 
Austro-German and Bulgarian armies had 
occupied all of Servia, Montenegro and part 
of Albania. Greece, in maintaining her neu- 


trality, permitted the belligerents to cross 
her territory in pursuance of their military 
operations. Roumania joined the entente 
aUies August 27, 1916. 


Ballot.—Literally a little ball. The term 
is applied to all methods of secret voting, 
because formerly all such votes were taken 
by black and white balls placed in the same 
box, or balls of only one color were depos- 
ited in different boxes so arranged that 
none but the voter could see which box 
received his ball. The Greeks used marked 
shells (ostrakon)^ whence the term ostra- 
cism. The Romans used tickets for secret 
voting as early as 139 B. C. The first use 
of the ballot in the United States was in 
the selection of a pastor by the Salem 
Church, July 20, 1629. During the same 
year it was used in ecclesiastical and mu- 
nicipal elections in the Netherlands, but in 
England the custom was not established un- 
til 1872, though secret voting was actually 
employed in the parliament of Scotland in 
cases of ostracism two centuries earlier. 
In 1634 it began to be used in elections for 
governor of Massachusetts. The constitu- 
tions of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina, which were adopted in 
1776, made voting by ballot obligatory. 
Some of the southern states were slow to 
adopt the ballot system of voting, the viva 
voce method having prevailed in Kentucky 
local and state elections up to a late date. 
In Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, and possi- 
bly other states, the constitutions require 
the legislatures to vote viva voce. In 1875 
Congress passed a law requiring all Con- 
gressmen to be elected by ballot. 

Ausxralian Ballot . — Bills embodying the 
Australian ballot system were introduced 
in the legislatures of Michigan and New 
York in 1887, but failed of passage until 
1889, when the system was adopted in a 
slightly modified form. In 1888, the sys- 
tem was adopted at Louisville, Ky., and in 
Massacfhusetts. This method requires the 
names of all the candidates for all the 
offices to be placed on one ticket. The 
voter retires to a private booth and indi- 
cates his choice by making a mark oppo- 
site a party emblem or a candidate’s name. 
This system of voting was first proposed by 
Francis S. Dutton, a member of the legis- 
lature of South Australia, in 1851. Its 
use in the United States was first advo- 
cated in 1882 by Henry George in a 
pamphlet entitled “English Elections.” The 
Australian ballot has been adopted in some 
form in all the states except North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Nevada. 
Delaware adopted it, but later returned to 
the old system. A modification of the bal- 
lot, used in some localities, is the so-called 
voting machine in which the voter indicates 
his choice by pressing knobs which record 
his vote upon slips of paper and record 
also the number of votes cast for each 
candidate. 

Short Ballots . — The short ballot is an 
attempt to simplify elections by placing 
a few officers in nomination at one time 
and providing that only important officers 
be elective. Two short ballot amendments 
were submitted at the special election held 
In California, Oct. 10, 1911, and both were 
adopted. 

BaUs Bluff (Va.), Battle of.— In October, 
1861, Gen. McClellan directed Brig. Gen. 
Charles P. Stone to make a demonstration 
toward Leesburg, Va. Stone ordered Col. 
Devens, of the Fifteenth Massachusetts, to 
cross the Potomac near Balls Bluff and at- 
tack and destroy any Confederate camps 
found, or to report and wait for re-enforce- 
ments. Devens, with about 300 of his own 
regiment and 100 of the Twentieth Massa- 
chusetts, advanced to Leesburg, but, en- 
countering opposition, fell back to the place 
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Balls Bluff (Va.), Battle of— Continued, 
of crossing, and was attacked there by the 
Confederates Oct. 21. Col. Baker, who was 
a United States Senator, arriving with a 
California regiment, and the Tammany reg- 
iment of New York, assumed command. 
The Union forces now numbered 1,1)00. At 
5 o’clock p. M. Col. Baker was killed, and 
the Federals, after a vain attempt to cut 
their way through to Edwards Ferry, were 
given orders to retreat to the river bank 
and to save themselves as best they could. 
Many of the retreating army were drowned 
while swimming the river. The number of 
Pederals lost was 894. The Confederates 
lost 302. Gen. Stone was arrested and kept 
in confinement from Feb. 9 to Aug. 16, 
1862. 

Baltic Sea. — A European inland sea 
washing the shores of Sweden, G-er- 
many, and Eussia. It terminates 
in the Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, 
and Eiga. 

Free transit into and from, discussed, 
2867, 2944. 

Sound dues on commerce to, imposi- 
tion of, 2774- 
Baltimore, The: 

Mentioned, 6297. 

Sailors of, assaulted at Valparaiso, 
and action of Government dis- 
cussed, 5620, 5650, 5662. 
Indemnity for, paid by Chile, 5747, 
5750. 

Baltimore, Md,: 

British retreat from, referred to, 533. 

Courts of United States in, provision 
for accommodation of, referred to, 
2898. 

Duties at port of, referred to, 80. 

Insurrection in, on day of election, 
measures to prevent, 2975. 

Memorial from merchants in, trans- 
mitted, 384. 

Military police to be established in, 
3313. 

Kational conventiru at, for preven- 
tion of cruelties to animals, 4458. 

National Prison Congress at, referred 
to, 4162. 

Police commissioners of, arrested, re- 
ferred to, 3234. 

Post-ofS.ce building for, referred to, 
2898. 

Bank Bills less than $20 should be sup- 
pressed, 1385. 

Bank, International American: 

Charter for, recommended by Presi- 
dent Benj. Harrison, 5560. 

Establishment of, recommended by 
Internati onal American Confer- 
ence, 5505. 

Discussed, 5560. 

Bank, Manufactory. — A banking scheme 
which originated In Massachusetts in 1740. 
The idea was to secure the issues by mort- 
gage on the real estate of each subscriber 
to the amount of his subscription. Though 
opposed by a strong party. It passed the 
House of Representatives. The bank failed 
after issuing notes to the extent of £50,000. 


Bank Notes. (See Banks and Banking 

and Finances discussed.) 

Bank of Missouri, measures taken by 

Government to enforce payment of 

sums due from directors of, 941. 
Bank of Pennsylvania: 

Payment of bonds of, held by United 
States, referred to, 1726. 

Suspension of, referred to, 1768. 

Bank of the United States.— Feb. 25, 
1791, Congress issued a charter authorizing 
the Bank of the United States to do busi- 
ness for twenty years. Its capital stock 
was $10,000,000, of which Congress sub- 
scribed $2,000,000, partly in coin and part- 
ly in government securities. It was made 
the fiscal agent of the government and the 
depository for the public moneys. It was 
also authorized to issue its notes, payable 
in specie, and was made in every way possi- 
ble the agent of the United States Treasury, 
and a strong power in the financial affairs 
of the country. Its capital was divided into 
25,000 shares of $400 each, payable one- 
fourth in specie and three-fourths in six 
per cent stock of the United States. It 
was allowed to hold property of all kinds 
up to the value of $15,000,000, inclusive 
of its capital stock, and further to establish 
branch banks in the various cities. In ac- 
cordance with this last provision a branch 
was at once opened in New York City and 
called an office of discount and deposit. 
During its entire career the Bank of the 
United States averaged annual dividends of 
8 per cent. 

Bank of United States: 

Act to extend charter of, vetoed, 
1139. 

Deferred to, 1225. 

Act to incorporate, vetoed, 540. 

Agent should be appointed to take 
charge of books of, 1382, 

Attempts to impair credit of Gov- 
ernment, 1232, 1250. 

Bills of exchange discounted at, for 
benefit of Senators inquired into, 
1346. 

No report on subject of, 1347. 

Bills of, should not be received for 
taxes, 1382. 

Charter obtained by officers of, from 
Pennsylvania for new bank, 1471. . 

Charter of, not to be renewed, 1226, 
1250. 

Expiration of, discussed, 1025, 
1897. 

Chartered rights of, should be ter- 
minated, 1250. 

Claims of, and course pursued by, 
1329. 

Constitutionality of law creating, 
questioned, 1025, 1092, 1225. 

Dangers from, apprehended, 1091, 
1224, 1249. 

Deposits in, removal of, 1249. 
President Jackson ^s paper to Cab- 
inet on, 1224. 

Kefuses to transmit, to Senate, 
1255. 

Eecommended, 1163, 1236. 
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“R a-Tik of United BtSites— Continued. 
Referred to, 1386. 

Views of President Tyler on, 1897. 

Directors of, nomination of, and rea- 
sons therefor, 1260. 

Discussed by President — 

Jackson, 1121, 1382, 1470, 

Polk, 2504. 

Tyler, 1897. 

Distresses caused by, needlessly pro- 
duced, 1328. 

Reference to, 1383. 

Flagrant misconduct of, commented 
on, 1229, 1249, 1330. 

Government must be separated from, 
1329. 

Judicial power, attempts to usurp 
functions of, 1259. 

Money in, not accounted for, 1259. 

Notes of, cannot be reissued after 
expiration of charter, 1471. 

Organization of, referred to, 564. 

Panic, attempts to bring about, 1250, 

Papers and funds in possession of, 
refusal to deliver, 1258. 

Pension money retained by, 1328. 

Political power of, fund employed by, 
to sustain, 1249. 

President of, funds at disposal of for 
electioneering purposes, 1249. 

Eecharter of, a leading question in 
election of President, 1225, 1249. 

Sound currency, failure of, to estab- 
lish, 1025. 

Stock in — 

Government should be notified re- 
garding, 1382. 

Should be sold, 1330, 

Subscriptions to, 96. 

Substitute for, must be adopted by 
Congress, 1228. 

Successor of, cannot issue notes of, 
1471, 1600. 

With limited powers, recommended, 
1092. 

Bank of United States vs. Halstead.— 

An important Supreme Court case on appeal 
from the circuit court of Kentucky in 1825. 
Property, including real estate, was offered 
for sale for debt. The highest bid being 
less than three-fourths of its appraised 
value, the property was not sold. The Su- 
preme Court held that it had jurisdiction in 
a case to which the Bank of the United 
Stales was a party, and that a law which 
forbade the sale of land under execution for 
less than throe-fourths of its appraised 
value did not apply to writs of execution 
issued by Federal courts. 

Bank of United States vs. Planters’ 
Bank of Georgia. — A suit brought by the 
Bank of the United States for payment of a 
promissory note w’hich had been indorsed 
to it by the Planters’ Bank of Georgia. The 
State of Georgia had stock in this bank. 
The action was brought against the Planters* 
Bank and also against the State. The Su- 
preme Court in 1824 decided that if a State 
became a party to a banking or a commer- 
cial enterprise the State could be sued in 


Bankruptcy 

the course of business, on the principle that 
when a government becomes a partner m 
any trading company it divests itself, so 
far as concerns ihe transactions of that 
company, of its sovereign character and 
takes that of a private citizen. The State, 
said the court through Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, is not a party — that is, an entire 
party — in the cause. It was also held that 
the circuit court had jurisdiction in such 
matters. 

Banking, extension of, to foreign coun- 
tries recommended, 7674. 

Banking System. (See Banks and Bank- 

ingO 

Bankruptcy. — The Constitution gives Con- 
gress the power to establish uniform bank- 
ruptcy laws throughout the United States. 
Bankruptcy is a stale of inability to pay 
all debts. It is also the process by which 
an individual may secure a discharge of 
his indebtedness by surrendering his prop- 
erty and complying with the law. April 4, 
1800, a bankruptcy act was passed by Con- 
gress and was repealed in December, 1803. 
In May, 1837, a commercial crisis occurred 
in the United States, causing failures to 
the amount of $100,000,000. On account of 
the heavy losses incurred during the finan- 
cial panic which ensued, another act was 
passed Aug. 19, 1841, and repealed in 1843. 
Another financial panic occurred in 1857, 
and most of the banks suspended specie 
payments. A third (the Lowell) act was 
passed March 2, 1807, and repealed in 
1878 (4204). The present law was passed 
July 1, 1898, and amended June 25, 1910. 
During the years of our history when no 
national bankrupt law existed all matters 
relating to insolvencies have been under the 
control of State laws. 

Bankruptcy Law . — Extracts from the 
United States Bankruptcy Act of July 1, 
1898, as amended by Act of June 25, 1910: 

Who may become bankrupts. — (a) Any 
person except a municipal railroad, insur- 
ance or hanking corporation shall be en- 
titled to the benefits of this act as a vol- 
untary bankrupt. The bankruptcy of a 
corporation shall not release its officers, di- 
rectors, or stockholders, as such, from any 
liability under the laws of a state or ter- 
ritory or of the United States, (b) Any 
natural person, except a wage-earner or a 
person engaged chiefiy in farming or the 
tillage of the soil, any unincorporated com- 
pany and any moneyed business, or com- 
mercial corporation, except a municipal 
railroad, insurance or banking corporation, 
owing debts to the amount of one thousand 
dollars or over, may be adjudged an invol- 
untary bankrupt upon default or an impar- 
tial trial and shall be subject to the provi- 
sions and entitled to the benefits of this act. 

Duties of Bankrupts. — (a) The bankrupt 
shall (1) attend the first meeting of his 
creditors, if directed by the court or a 
judge thereof to do so, aud the hearing upon 
his application for a discharge, if filed : (2) 
comply with all lawful orders of the court; 
(3) examine the correctness of all proofs 
of claims filed against his estate; (4) exe- 
cute and deliver such papers as shall be 
ordered by the court; (5) execute to his 
trustee transfers of all his property in for- 
eign countries; (6) Immediately inform his 
trustee of any attempt by his creditors 
or other persons to evade the provisions of 
this act, coming to his knowledge; (7) in 
case of any person having to his knowledge 
proved a false claim against his estate, 
disclose that fact immediately to his trus- 
tee ; (8) prepare, make oath to, and file 
in court within ten days, unless further 
time is granted, after the adjudication if an 
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Bankruptcy — Continued, 
involuntary bankrupt, and with the peti- 
tion if a voluntary bankrupt, a schedule of 
his property, showing the amount and kind 
of property, the location thereof, its 
money value in detail, and a list of his 
creditors, showing their residences, if 
known (if unknown that fact to be 
stated), the amount due each of them, the 
consideration thereof, the security held by 
them, if any, and a claim for such exemp- 
tions as he may be entitled to, all in tripli- 
cate, one copy of each for the clerk, one for 
the referee, and one for the trustee ; and 
(9) when present at the first meeting of 
his creditors, and at such other times as 
the court shall order, submit to an examina- 
tion concerning the conducting of his busi- 
ness, the cause of his bankruptcy, his deal- 
ings with his creditors and other persons, 
the amount, kind, and whereabouts of his 
property, and, in addition, all matters 
which may affect the administration and 
settlement of his estate ; but no testimony 
given by him shall be offered in evidence 
against him in any criminal proceedings. 

Provided, however, that he shall not be 
required to attend a meeting of his credi- 
tors or at or for an examination at a 
place more than one hundred and fifty miles 
distant from his home or principal place 
of business or to examine claims except 
when presented to him, unless ordered by 
the court, or a judge thereof, for cause 
shown, and the bankrupt shall be paid his 
actual expenses from the estate when ex- 
amined or required to attend at any place 
other than the city, town, or village of his 
residence. 

Bankruptcy, Laws of: 

Modifications regarding involuntary 
bankruptcy recommended, 4204. 

Passage of, recommended, 3007, 2972, 
3052, 4730, 4840, 5478, 5561. 

Memorial favoring, presented, 1907. 

Power to make, vested in Congress, 
869, 2972. 

Uniform system of, act to establish, 
referred to, 683. 

Banks and Banking: 

Banking and currency reform urged, 
7908, 

Banking system — 

Control of, must be public, 7881. 
Should be instruments and not mas- 
ters of enterprise, 7881. 

Discussed by President — 

Lincoln, 3331, 3350, 3449. 
Madison, 550. 

Polk, 2257. 

Tan Buren, 1541, 1707, 1757. 
Wilson, 7879, 7908. 

Beforms in, recommended, 1380. 

Discussed by President — 

Buchanan, 2968. 

Grant, 4241. 

Tan Buren, 1541, 1707, 1757. 
Wilson, 7879, 7908. 

Laws, must not permit concentration 
of funds for speculative purposes, 
7881. 

Specie payments discussed. (See 
Specie Payments.) 

Special commission to make sugges- 
tions concerning, recommended, 6654. 


Banks. — A bank is an institution for re- 


ceiving and lending money. The banking 
institutes of the United States may be 
classed as National and State banks, private 
banks or bankers, savings banks, and loan 
and trust companies. In 1781 the Congress 
of the Confederation chartered the Bank of 
North America with a capital of $400,000, 
with a view to providing through its notes 
a circulating medium for the country. 
Doubts as to the power of Congress caused 
the bank to be rechartered by Pennsylvania 
in 1782. By 1791 two more banks had been 
established, one in New York, the other in 
Boston. In that year Congress established 
the Bank of the United States. The char- 
ter authorized an existence of 20 years and 
a capital of $10,000,000, one-fifth to be sup- 
plied by the United States. In 1811 Con- 
gress refused to renew the charter. During 
the trying times of the War of 1812 only 
State banks existed, and these largely in- 
creased in number. In 1816 the second 
United States Bank was chartered to run 
20 years with a capital of $35,000,000, of 
which the Federal Government subscribed 
one-fifth. The bank was to have custody 
of the public funds, and 5 of its 25 di- 
rectors were to be appointed by the United 
States. Congress passed an act renewing 
the charter in 1832, but President Jackson 
vetoed it (1139). After a Presidential elec- 
tion in which his fight with the bank was 
made an issue President Jackson ordered 
the public funds to be removed from the 
Bank of the United States and placed in 
State banks (1224). In 1836 the bank’s 
charter expired. In 1841 President Tyler 
vetoed two bills to revive it (1916, 1921). 
In 1846 the Independent Treasury system 
was established providing that all public 
funds of the United States should be re- 
ceived and paid out without the interven- 
tion of the bank. Between 1836 and 1863 
only State hanks existed. Feb. 25, 1863, 
the National bank act was passed. This act 
proving defective, it was superseded by the 
act of June 3, 1864, which forms the basis 
of the present system. 

Banks. — See Encyclopedic Index articles 
and page references under headings; 


Bank, Manufactory. 

Bank Notes, 

Bank of Missouri. 

Bank of Pennsylvania. 

Bank of United States. 

Bank of United States 
vs. Halstead- 

Bank of United States 
vs. Planters* Bank of 
Georgia. 

Banks, National. 

Banks, Pet. 

Banks, Postal Sav*gfl, 

Banks, Savings. 

Banks, State. 

Briscoe vs. Bank of 
Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. 


Clearing House. 

Currency Law. 

Deposits, Public, Re- 
moval of. 

Fiscal Bank of United 
States. 

Free Banking System. 

Funding. 

National Bank Circula- 
tion. 

National Bank Examin- 
ers. 

National Banks. 

Postal Savings Banks. 

Safety Fund. 

Specie Payments. 

United States Notes. 

United States Bank of 
Pennsylvania. 


Banks, National. — Dissatisfaction and 
losses in connection with the State banking 
system in vogue in the first half of the 
nineteenth century led to the passage of 
laws by the P’ederal Government for the 
protection of holders of the circulating 
medium. The first National bank act of 
the new and comprehensive series was sug- 
gested to Congress by Secretary Chase in 
1861 and passed In 1863. It was amended 
by a law passed June 3, 1864. These acts 
form the basis of the present law. It Is 
patterned after the New York State bank- 
ing law, which in 1849 required circulat- 
ing notes of all banka of that state to be 
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Banks, National — Continued. 
secured by a deposit of stocks and bonds, 
one-balf in issues of that state. The cir- 
cuiacmg notes were redeemable at agencies 
within the state. This latter feature of the 
New York law was adapted from the Suf- 
folk system in vogue in New England. 

Under the National banking law, as 
amended by the act of March 14, 1900, 
any five persons with a combined capital of 
$25,000 may open a bank and receive cir- 
culating notes to the amount of the par 
value of their capital invested in United 
States bonds, but not to exceed the par 
value of the bonds. In cities of more than 
3.000 and less than 0,000 inhabitants the 
capital required is $50,000, while a capital 
of $100,000 is required in cities having a 
'population of over 6,000, and double this 
amount where the population exceeds 50,- 

000. The ratio of circulating medium to 
capital remains the same in all places. The 
law also established the National Bank 
Bureau in the Treasury Department and 
created the oflBce of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. This act added some $350,000,000 
to the currency of the country. 

The annual report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for the year 1913 showed 7,- 
488 National banks, with a capital of $1,- 
056.919.792. a total surplus of $725,272,- 
182, reporting net earnings of ,$160,980,084, 
paying in dividends $119,906,051, a ratio 
of dividends to capital of 11.40 per cent. 
The circulation outstanding Sept. 1. 1913, 
was .$724.500,000 : individual deposits, $5,- 
761,350,000 : principal resources, loans and 
discounts, $6,186,800,000; United States 
bonds on deposit to secure circulation, 
$735.800.000 ; United States bonds on 
hand and with the Treasurer to secure pub- 
lic deposits, $103,200,000; specie, $728,- 
300.000: legal tender notes. $170,900,000; 
aggregate resources, $10,876,800,000. Sept, 

1, 1914, the number of banks was 7,551, 
and the authorized canltal was $1,073,524.- 
175. The outstanding circulation was 
$877,540,281, of which $126,241,760 was 
secured by other than United States bonds. 
(See also Currency.) 

Banks, National: 

Circulation of. (See National Banks.) 

Discussed bv President — 

Arthur, 4720, 4766, 4832. 

Cleveland, 4926, 5876, 5965, 5986, 
6079, 6156. 

Grant, 4199. 

Johnson, 3563, 3770. 

Lincoln, 3331, 3350, 3384, 3449. 
McKinley, 6254, 6358. 

Eoosevert, 6654. 

Van Buren, 1541, 1707, 1757, 1828. 
Wilson, 7980. 

Organization of, discussed, 4720, 4926, 
5876, 5965, 6156. 

Eeports of examiners of, 4655. 

Should engage attention of Congress, 
551, 1025. 

Tax on capital and deposits of, repeal 
of, recommended, 4636, 4766. 

Treasury balance deposited in, 7980. 
Banks, Pet. — When President Jackson or- 
dered the public funds withdrawn from the 
United States Bank in 1833, it became 
necessary for the Administration to find 
some other place of deposit for the Federal 
moneys. Certain State banks were chosen, 
and the allegation was made that the selec- 
tion was determined not so much on the 


ground of fitness as on that of party fidel- 
ity, a principle also much in vogue in the 
granting of bank charters before the sys- 
tem of free banking came into use. The 
banks selected by Jackson as public depos- 
itors were in derision called “pet banks.” 

Banks, Postal Savings. (See also Pos- 
tal Savings Banks.) 

Eecommended by President — 

Arthur, 4639. 

Grant, 4152, 4204, 

Hayes, 4574. 

Eoosevelt, 7102, 7226. 

Taft, 7373. 

Banks, Savings. — The first savings bank 
in the United States was the Boston Provi- 
dent Savings Institution, incorporated Dec. 
33, 1816. The Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society began business the same year, but 
was not incorporated until 1819. In 1838 
banks for savings were incorporated in 
Baltimore, Md., and Salem, Mass., and in 
1819 in New York, Hartford, Conn., and 
Newport and Providence, R. I. There were 
in 1905 some 1,237 savings banks in the 
United States in which 7,696,229 persons 
had deposited $3,261,263,139. These fig- 
ures are the highest reached in the history 
of this country both with regard to the 
number and the amount of depositors and 
the amount of deposits. Statistics of the 
savings banks of the world, obtained by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
show that the United States, with about 
9^ per cent of the total population consid- 
ered, has more than 29 per cent of the sav- 
ings banks deposits. These institutions 
are for the encouragement of the practice 
of saving money among people of slender 
means and for the secure investment of 
savings, the profits thereof being paid as 
interest to the depositors. 

In 1913 there were 1,978 savings banks 
in the United States, having 10,766,936 
depositors and deposits of $4,727,403,950.79, 
an. average of $439.07 to each depositor. 
New York has the largest number of de- 
positors and the largest total of deposits, 
3,114,240 persons having $1,700,063,76^36 
to their credit, an average of $545.90 to 
each person. The 1,710 depositors in the 
savings banks of Montana have an aver- 
age of $781.39 to their credit, nearly 
double the average for the entire country. 

Banks, State. — A State bank is an insti- 
tution chartered by a State legislature for 
banking purposes. It performs similar 
functions of National banks. After the ex-, 
piration of the charter of the Bank of the 
United States in 1836, and the refusal of 
Congress to reeharter it. State banks sprang 
up in large numbers throughout the Union. 
Each state passed its own law for their 
government or control. In many states 
these laws were not carefully drawn and 
the holders of their circulating notes not 
sufficiently protected against loss from sus- 
pensions and failures. Between 1836 and 
1863 there were no United States banks 
or National banks, and only State banks 
existed. Being allowed to issue notes to 
circulate as currency, they availed them- 
selves of the privilege, and in many in- 
stances the privilege was much abused. 
By act of Congress passed March 3, 1865, 
all circulating notes of banks other than 
National banks were taxed 10 per cent. 
The result of this law was to speedily 
cause the retirement of all such notes. 
There are in all some 14,000 State banks 
at present in operation. 
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Banks, State: 

Deposits in should be regulated by 
law, 1331, 1385. 

Discussed by President — 

Buchanan, 2968. 

Cleveland, 5986. 

Jackson, 1469. 

Tyler, 1899. 

Yan Buren, 1541, 1548, 1711, 1757. 
Measures should be adopted to cor- 
rect unlimited creation of, 1899. 
Number of, 6157. 

Paper to Cabinet concerning, 1224. 
President Jackson refuses to trans- 
mit to Senate, 1255, 
Practicability of, commented on, 
1236, 1250, 1330, 1384. 

Public deposits should be placed in, 
1236. 

Order regarding, 1249. 

Eeference to, 551. 

Bannock Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Baptist Church in Mississippi Territory, 
act for relief of, vetoed, 475. 

Bar Harbor, Me., acts for erection of 
public buildings at, vetoed, 5257, 
5571. 

Barbados Island (West Indies), postal 
convention with, 5277. 

Barbary States.— The region on the 
north coast of Africa bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea, It is capable of high 
cultivation. In early times the soil was 
made to yield richly. Barbary was known 
in ancient times as Mauritania, Numidia, 
Africa Propria, and Cyrenaica. It ,now 
comprises the countries of Barca, Tripoli, 
Fezzan, Tunis, Algeria and Morocco. Be- 
sides Europeans, seven distinct races in- 
habit the Barbary States — Berbers, Moors, 
Bedouins, Jews, Turks, Kuluglis, and Ne- 
groes. Tbe population is about 11,000,000 
Mohammedans and a floating population of 
Jews and Christians not enumerated. The 
language of commerce is Arabic, except 
in Tunis and Tripoli, where the Turkish 
language and government dominate. 

During the latter part of the Eighteenth 
Century most of the European States were 
compelled to pay tribute to the pirates 
of the Barbary States. Tribute was also 
levied upon the United States as the price 
of safety in the Mediterranean, and for 
a time was paid, but in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, after subjugating 
Tripoli and Algiers, the United States ex- 
acted terms of peace from the pirates. The 
action of America was followed by Ger- 
many, France, and other European pow- 
ers, and the pirates w^ere completely sub- 
jugated. (See also Africa, Algerian War, 
Tripolitan War, and the several States of 
northern Africa.) 

Barbary States (see also tbe several 
States; Algerine War; Tripolitan 
War.) 

Consuls of United States in, referred 
to, 169. 

Disbursements in intercourse with, 
464. 

Friendly disposition of, toward 
United States, 395, 460, 469, 649, 
677. 


Friendly intercourse with, 415, 503, 
649. 

Eeference to, 321, 324, 325. 

Eelations with which, through un- 
reasonable demands of Tripoli, led 
to a declaration of war against the 
United States, 314. 

Barcelona, Spain, International exposi- 
tion of Labor at, discussed, 5177, 5399. 
Baring Brothers & Co., funds of United 
States on deposit with, 3828. 
Barnburner and Hunker.—ln 1845 the 
Democratic party in New York State, ow- 
ing to internal sauabbling, became divided 
into two pronounced factions. Those were 
the administration Democrats, calling them- 
selves Conservatives, and the sore-heads of 
those days, stigmatized as Radicals, because, 
among other things, they were affected with 
anti-slaveiy, or “free soi!’ (^wMch see) sen- 
timents ; whereas, the administration party 
was strongly pro-slavery. In the Demo- 
cratic State Convention held at Syracuse 
early in 1847 the latter faction, by political 
manipulation, secured the organization of 
that body, and decided nearly all the con- 
tested seats in their own favor, and made 
the State ticket and the State committee 
to suit themselves ; in other words, “car- 
ried off the hunk,” and fairly won the 
name of “Hunkers.” The other faction re- 
fused to support the ticket, and, as a conse- 
quence, the Whigs carried the State by over 
30,000 majority in the gubernatorial elec- 
tion. One of the Hunker orators likened the 
other faction to the Dutch farmer who 
burned his barn to rid himself of rats, 
and thenceforward the name of Barnburners 
was fastened on them, and the two nick- 
names, Barnburner and Hunker, were ban- 
died back and forth until after the former 
Joined with the liberty party (which see), 
in 1852, to support Mr. Van Buren as the 
Free-Soil candidate for the Presidency. 
Hunk is evidently a corruption of the Dutch 
honh, or home, and was used to signify that 
the administration faction had reached their 
goal, or home. 

Barr at aria, Island of, pardon granted 
lawless inhabitants of, who aided in 
defense of New Orleans, 543. 

Bataan, Province of, Ph. I., mentioned, 
6701. 

Baton Rouge (La.), Battle of. — Early in 
May, 1862, after the fall of New Orleans, 
Admiral Farragut passed up the river and 
raised the American flag over the public 
buildings in Baton Rouge, the capital of 
Louisiana. Gen. Thomas Williams was 
placed in command of the place with a 
small garrison. Aug. 6, 1862, ho was at- 
tacked by Gen. Breckenridge, who was to 
have been assisted by the ironclad gun- 
boat Arkansas. The Arkansas exploded her 
boilers and failed to reach the scene of ac- 
tion. The Confederates were repulsed. The 
Union loss was 200, including Gen. Williams, 
who was killed. 

Battleships, construction of four urged, 
7147. 

Batture Cases. — Before the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States, a man 
named Gravier had purchased a plantation 
on the Mississippi River near New Orleans. 
Part of it afterwards became the village of 
St Mary. An alluvial deposit or river beach 
formed in front of the village and was used 
as a landing place for the citizens of St 
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Battur© Cases — Continued. 

Mary. Uader the law it was a part of the 
Gravier estate, which was purc?hased by 
Edward Livingston, of New York, who be- 
gan improving it for his own use. The 
people protested on the ground of an old 
French law giving alluvions to the govern- 
ment. President Jefferson dispossessed Liv- 
ingston of the Batture, and the latter im- 
mediately began suit against Jefferson and 
the United States marshal. The Supreme 
Court refused to entertain the suit againat 
the President, but decided to restore the 
Batture to Livingston. 


Bavaria. — A kingdom of southern Ger- 
many, and one of the States of the German 
Empire. It consists of two unequal and 
disconnected parts, the larger eastern and 
the smaller western. The country pro- 
duces wheat, rye, oats, and other cereals, 
tobacco, potatoes, hops, as. wine, etc. 
The most important manufactures are tex- 
tiles, beer, machinery, iron-ware and por- 
celain. , . 

Government.— Its. government is a con- 
stitutional hereditary monarchy, with a 
king, an upper house, and a ^ chamber of 
159 deputies. The reigning king is Louis 
in. It made a treaty with the I^orth 
German Confederation in 1870 and entered 
the German Empire in 1871. 
sq. miles ; population m 1900 was 0,524,37-. 

The army consists of three corps of the 
Imperial army, but is numbered separately 
and administered 

a peace footing has about 60,000 men. 

About 70i per cent of the 

Roman Catholics and some 28 per cent 


Protestants. 

Bavaria (see also Munich): 

Convention with, 2218, 2760. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2760. 
Immigration treaty with, 3834. 
Naturalization treaty with, 3888. 


Bavaria, Treaties with. — These include 
the treaty of 1845, treaty of 1853, and the 
treaty of 1868. They were not ^ected by 
the formation of the German Empire in 
1871. The treaty of 1845 abolished the 
droit d^auhaine and taxes on emigration, in 
Prance the droit d^auhaine was the right oi 
the king to the goods of an unnaturalized 
foreigner (auOaiiv dying within his ^ihg- 
dom. The king stood in place of the heirs. 
In Prance this right was abolished in 
1819. This treaty declared that the droit 
d'audaine, droit de rctraite, and droit ^ 
tracHoner tax or taxes on emigration be 
abolished. When any person holding real 
property dies, the person to whom it would 
descend, were he not disqualified by 
age under the laws of the land, shall be 
allowed two or more years, if hecessjuj, m 
which to dispose of it, and may with^aw 
the ^ proceeds from the country without 
paying detraction duties. Power of trans- 
fer by will, donation, or otherwise, is con- 
ferred upon alien residents equal to those 
enjoyed W citizens or suWects. When no 
heirs exist the property of the deceased is 
to receive the same care as that of a na- 
tive or citizen. Disputes regarding posse- 
sion are to be decided according to the 
laws, and by the courts in .which the 
property is situated. For extradition 
of the treaty of 1854, see Extraditl^ 
ties. The treaty of 1868 was a naturaliza- 
tion treaty. fSee Germany.) 

Bayard vs. Siiigleton.-“Thls is one of the 
earliest instances of a court passing upon 
thb constitutionality of an act af the legis- 


lature. Suit was brought before the court 
of appeals of North Carolina in 1787 for the 
recovery of certain property that had been 
confiscated and sold to the defendant under 
an act of the legislature passed during the 
Revolution which authorized the confisca- 
tion of the property of aliens. Counsel for 
defendant moved the dismissal of the case 
in accordance with an act of the legislature 
passed in 1785, which “required the courts, 
in all cases where the defendant makes 
affidavit that he holds the disputed property 
under a sale from a commissioner of for- 
feited estates, to dismiss the case on mo- 
tion.” Judge Ashe refused to dismiss the 
case, declaring the act of the legislature 
“unconstitutional and void.” Judgment was, 
however, found for the defendant on the 
ground that aliens cannot hold land, and 
if they purchase it the land is forfeited to 
the sovereign. 

Bayonne Decree. — April 17, 1808, Napo- 
leon decreed that all American vessels 
which should enter the ports of Prance, 
Italy, and the Hanse Towns should be 
seized, “because no vessels of the United 
States can now navigate the seas with- 
out violating the law of said States.” In 
his attempts to subdue England, Napoleon 
sought to destroy her commerce with all 
neutral powers, including the United States. 
Bear, The, seat to relief of whaling 
fleet, 6350. 

Bear Flag War. — An insurrection against 
the Mexican Government in June, 1846, 
supposed to have been instigated by John 
C. Fremont, then a captain of United States 
troops in California. A body of American 
settlers seized some Mexican horses and 
then captured the town of Sonoma. They 
raised a flag, having on it the figure of a 
bear. In July, the Mexican War having be- 
gun, the Stars and Stripes were raised at 
Monterey, and the Bear Flag War became 
a factor in the American conquest of Cal- 
ifornia. A battalion called the Bear Flag 
battalion was active in expelling the Mexi- 
cans. 

Beaufort, N. 0., blockade of, removed 
by proclamation, 3290. 

Beaver Dam (Canada) , Battle of. — After 
the retreat of the American army from the 
Niagara River they rendezvoused near the 
western end of Lake Ontario. Gen, Dear- 
born sent Lieut.-Col. Charles G. Boerstler 
with 540 men to capture Beaver Dam. A 
British lieutenant, on June 24, 1813, with 
forty or fifty men, but claiming to be the 
advance guard of 1,500 troops and 700 
Indians, demanded of him to surrender. 
Boerstler surrendered 542 men, one 12- 
pounder and one 6-pounder cannon, and a 
stand of colors. 

Bedloes Island. (See Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World.) 

Beef Products. (See Animals and Ani- 
mal Products; also Meat Packing and 
Slaughtering.) 

Beer. (See Liquors — ^Malt, Yinous and 
Distilled.) 

Beet Sugar.— Although the manufacture 
of sugar from cane antedates its produc- 
tion from beets by several centuries, the 
latter were put to practical use fourteen 
centuries before refined sugar was pro- 
duced from the “sweetstlcbs” of the Bast. 
In the first century, Pliny the Elder 
wrote :< ‘‘Next to grain and beans there is 
no more., serviceable plant than the white 
beet,, the root of which is used for human 
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Beet Sugar — Continued, 
and animal food, tlie young sprouts as a 
yegetable, and the leaves as an accessory- 
fodder. * ® Beets should not be grown 

continuously on the same soil, but a rota- 
tion should be observed.” 

Europe follows this advice religiously, 
though it has not been accepted generally 
by American farmers, which accounts for 
their inferior yields of both beets and 
cereal crops. 

The first to suspect the presence of 
sugar in the beet was the famous French 
agronomist, Olivier de Serres, in 1600, but 
this discovery led to no immediate results. 
A century and a half later, in 1747, the 
distinguished German chemist, Andreas 
M.ii'garaf, Professor of Physics in the 
Academy of Science of Berlin, succeeded 
in producing a few crystals of sugar from 
beet roots. The French claim that de 
Serres’ writings conveyed the idea to 
Marggraf, while the Germans assert that 
the idea was original with their country- 
man. 

Marggraf’ s pupil and successor, Franz 
Carl Achard, devoted his scientific career 
to applying Marggraf’ s discovery to indus- 
trial purposes. Through the liberal assist- 
ance of Frederic the Great, Achard car- 
ried on experiments near Berlin for a num- 
ber of years, but on the death of his 
Sovereign he was compelled to abandon 
the work until Friederich Wilhelm III in- 
terested himself in it and made him a 
grant of 9,000 thalers ($25,000). In 1799, 
Achard was able to present his Sovereign 
with beet sugar loaves which in every re- 
spect were comparable to the best cane 
sugar. The King then loaned him 50,000 
thalers, and in 1802, Achard erected at 
Cunern, Lower Silesia, the first beet sugar 
factory in the world. It was a primitive 
affair, with a capacity of but a few hun- 
dred pounds of beets per day, the beets 
being rasped and the juice pressed out, as 
with the cane. The beets contained but 3 
to 4 per cent of sugar, and It cost sixteen 
cents per pound to produce. 

Achard’s enterprise attracted the atten- 
tion of Napoleon Bonaparte, and he sent 
French scientists to Silesia to Investigate 
the new industry. Upon their return two 
factories were established near Paris. 
These were unsuccessful, but the French 
made the discovery then which was des- 
tined to revolutionize methods of tillage, 
establish modern scientific agriculture, and, 
by doubling the acreage yield of cereals, 
add more to the wealth of the world and 
its ability to maintain population than has 
any other discovery before or since. At 
that time the cereal crop yields of the 
continent were but twelve bushels per acre, 
and starvation threatened the rapidly in- 
creasing population. In alternating beets 
with cereal crops the French scientists dis- 
covered that he yield of cereals was In- 
creased nearly twofold. When Napoleon 
became convinced of this fact he ordered 
during 1811 and 1812 thousands of acres 
to be planted in beets, and technical 
schools and factories to he built. As a 
result the induvstry was firmly established 
In France and the yield of cereal crops in- 
creased. 

German and French scientists then be- 

f an developing the sugar content of the 
eet plant, and most wonderful results 
have been obtained. By careful selection 
of seed and scientific tillage the sugar 
in the beet has been increased from 7 per 
cent to 20 per cent. The beet of today 
weighs from two to three pounds, and from 
one-sixth to one-fifth of its entire weight 
is pure sugar. The factory beet contains 
more pure sugar than the total weight 


of the original beet, and the tonnage se- 
cured from a single acre is more than 
originally could be secured from a good 
sized farm. 

In answer to the criticisms that beet 
sugar has less sweetening power than 
cane sugar the assertion is made that even 
a chemist, surrounded with all his scien- 
tific laboratory equipment, can not dis- 
tinguish one from the other. Although 
derived from different species of plants, 
the refined product from the juice of the 
cane and beet is the same in composition, 
in sweetening power, in dietetic effect, in 
chemical reaction, in all other respects. 
Furthermore, if maple sugar were reboiled 
and passed through the process of refining, 
it would lose its aroma and flavor, which 
are wholly in the impurities, and the 
white crystals would be identical with 
those derived from sugar cane and sugar 
beets. 

Pure sugar, whether derived from beet 
or cane, is as identical as is pure gold, 
whether mined in the Rocky Mountains or 
in the Transvaal. 

The earliest attempt to produce sugar 
from beets in the United States was made 
in Philadelphia in 1830 by Vaughan and 
Eonaldson, but their efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. Eight years later David Lee 
Child erected a small factory at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and succeeded in producing a 
small quantity of sugar, fox' which he 
was awarded a silver modal by the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
in 1839. Due to lack of technical knowl- 
edge in both field and factory, the North- 
ampton plant operated but one season. 

In 1852 Bishop Tyler, of the Mormon 
Church, purchased in Prance the machin- 
ery for a factory, shipped it to Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans., by water and by ox teams 
hauled it from there to Salt Lake City. 
This effort also was a failure. 

During the next few years, attempts 
were made to produce beet sxigar in the 
United States as follows: Illinois, 1863-71; 
Wisconsin. 1868-71; New Jersey, 1870-76; 
Maine, 1876 ; but all these efforts ended 
in failure, absorbed some two and a quar- 
ter million dollars, and ruined most of the 
men who attempted to establish the in- 
dustry In America. 

The first American to wrest success from 
failure was B. H. Dyer, who erected a 
small plant at Alvarado, Cal,, in 1879. 
Although a failure for many years, much 
of which time the plant was idle, it finally 
became a success. Sevei’al times it has 
been rebuilt and re-equipped with machin- 
ery and while running today, it never will 
pay interest on more than a mere fraction 
of the amount actually invested in it. 

In 1883 our federal treasury needed 
money and as our national legislators had 
become enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of producing our sugar supply at home, 
Congress enacted a tariff bill which car- 
ried a duty of cents a pound on refined 
sugar and 2i cents on raw. But no one 
knew what soil or climate were required 
for producing high grade beets nor how 
to grow them nor how to operate a fac- 
tory, and the string of dismal failures 
which had reached from ocean to ocean 
made capitalists cautious. While the duty 
levied was more than generous, the ac- 
quirement and dissemination of field and 
factory technical knowledge was lost sight 
of and capital held aloof. When in 1890, 
our federal treasury was overflowing and 
sugar was placed on the free 11 sf, the 
bounty of two cents per pound which was 
placed on domestic production, failed to 
attract capital, as did the Wilson 40 per 
cent ad valorem bill of 1894, 
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Beet Sugar — Continued, 

When the Din^rley bill of 1897 was 
passed and President McKinley made 
James W^ilson Secretary of Agriculture, a 
new order of affairs was established. 
While the duty fixed on sugar imports 
was but 52 per cent of what it had been 
under the bill of 1SS3 and but six factories 
were in existence, the Department of 
Agriculture set to work to determine 
where favorable natural conditions existed, 
to learn and to teach the farmers cultural 
methods and to exploit the industry gener- 
ally. It was deemed wise that a great in- 
dustry, destined to supply a large portion 
of the $400,000,000 worth of sugar which 
w^e annually consume, should not be con- 
fined to a few States, where localized un- 
propitious weather conditions might seri- 
ously interfere with our supply of a staple 
food product. On the contrary, it was con- 
sidered desirable that the factories should 
be scattered as much as possible, even 
though one State or one group of States 
could produce for a fraction less than could 
other States. To this end, the depart- 
ment issued a wall map, on which was 
traced the theoretical beet sugar area of 
the United States and from time to time 
as it was demonstrated that favorable con- 
ditions existed in other territory, that fact 
w«ns made known. The last statement of 
the department concerning this subject 
shows that we have in the United States 
274,000,000 acres, the soil and climate of 
which are adapted to sugar beet culture, 
and if but a fraction of one per cent of 
this area were planted to sugar beets, it 
w’ould furnish all the sugar we consume. 

Roughly speaking, this territory extends 
from ocean to ocean and from the Cana- 
dian boundary to and including portions of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and to 
the Mexican boundary. Sugar beets can 
be grown on a variety of soils, clay loams 
and sandy loams being preferred. Dr. 
"Wiley and the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Dr, Galloway and the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry were set to work ; a field agent was 
placed on the road to investigate condi- 
tions throughout the country and experi- 
ments were conducted in various States. 
As a result of the information and the 
inviting conditions set forth in the numer- 
ous bulletins and reports of the depart- 
ment, in 14 years, $84,000,000 had been 
coaxed into the industry, the number of 
factories increased from six in two States 
to 76 in 16 States, and the annual output 
has grown from 40,000 to 700,000 tons or 
one-fifth of the total sugar consumption of 
the United States, enough to supply all the 
people living west of the Mississippi River. 
As a result of the Newlands bill, great 
areas of desert land have been reclaimed 
where sugar beets can be raised more profit- 
«nbly than can any other crop, and upon 
the expansion of this Industry largely de- 
pends the success of the great irrigating 
works which the Government has con- 
structed at an expense of $80,000,000. 

When on .Tune 17, 1902, President Roose- 
velt laid down his pen after signing the 
Reclamation Act, his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture remarked to him : "‘Mr. President, to- 
day you have solved the sugar problem of 
the United States. Not only will that 
legislation reclaim an empire, but the most 
natural enterprise to be established at the 
foot of those huge dams will be beet sugar 
factories.” 

Secretary Wilson knew that the neces- 
sary long haul freight charges ate up the 
profits of the far western farmers on low 
priced cereal products when shipped to the 
east. But with alfalfa and beet pulp with 


which to fatten stock, they obtain two 
crops — sugar and live stock — on which the 
freight charges are small in proportion to 
the value of the product. Sugar beets 
reach their greatest perfection when grown 
under irrigation, and our farmers, espe- 
cially in the irrigated west, have found the 
crop to be one of the most profitable if 
also the most difficult which they can 
grow. Due to rotating them with sugar 
beets one year in four, thousands of farms 
are producing greater yields of all other 
crops than ever before. 

This industry now distributes $63,000,- 

000 annually to American farmers, to 
laborers in the sugar factories and to labor 
in coal mines and other American indus- 
tries which furnish it with supplies, all of 
which money would be sent to foreign 
countries in payment for imported sugar, 
but for this domestic industry. 

Since this industry was established, It 
has distributed $400,000,000 to American 
toilers, and when fully developed it will 
distribute $200,000,000 annually to Ameri- 
can industry. 

During the 15 years in which the do- 
mestic beet sugar industry has grown from 
40,000 to 700,000 tons, the average whole- 
sale price of sugar has declined from $4.97 
per 100 to $3.17 per 100, the present 
wholesale price, or 17 per cent despite the 
fact that during the same period the price 
of practically all other food commodities 
has increased from 33J to 100 per cent. 
When fully developed, this industry will 
still further reduce not only the price of 
sugar, but of all other food products, 
through increasing the yield per acre. 

The German increase in yield per acre 
of wheat, rye, barley and oats has been 
80 per cent during the past thirty years, 
as compared -with an increase of but 6.6 
per cent in the United States. German 
eeonomi.sts are a unit in attributing Ger- 
many’s increase in yield to the introduction 
of sugar beet culture which taught their 
farmers to grow a root crop one year in 
four in rotation with cereals and thus of 
the $986,000,000 worth of these crops 
which Germany annually produces, $438,- 
000,000 is due to the introduction of sugar 
beet culture. Even greater results than 
those obtained in Germany have been se- 
cured wherever sugar beet culture has been 
introduced in this country, and should the 
further expansion of the industry result 
in duplicating Germany’s experience 
throughout the United States, our yield of 
these four crops, at present farm prices, 
would be worth $2,000,000,000 instead of 
$1,124,000,000, as at present. 

In 1912 there were 555,300 acres of 
beets harvested, yielding a little less than 
9i tons per acre, and 5,224,377 tons of 
beets were worked into 692,556 tons of 
sugar. The buildings and machinery were 
valued at $84,000,000, and 120,000 per- 
sons were engaged in cultivation ; 57,021 
farmers, of whom 93 per cent were inde- 
pendent, contracted to raise beets. These 
were paid $30,000,000 for their product. 
More than $10,000,000 was paid in wages. 

Of the 65 factories reported in 1914, 15 
were located in Michigan, 13 in Colorado, 
12 in California, 7 in Utah, 4 in Idaho, 3 
in Wisconsin, 2 in Nebraska, 3 in Ohio, and 

1 each in Kansas, Montana, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

Belantse-Etva Indians. (See Minne- 
taree Indians.) 

Belden, S. A., & Co., claim of, against 
Mexico, 2687. 

Distribution of award in case of, re- 
ferred to, 4988. 
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Belgium. — Belgium has a frontier of 831 
miles, and is bounded on the north and 
northeast by the Netherlands (2GS miles), 
on the south by France (381 miles), on 
the east by Rhenish Rrussia (00 miles) 
and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg (80 
miies), with a iow unbroken seaboard 
(North Sea) of 42 miles. The “polders” 
near the coast, which are protected by 
dikes against floods, cover an area of 193 
square miles. 

Physical Features . — The Meuse (Maas) 
and its tributary the Sambre divide the 
country into two distinct regions, that of 
the north and west being generally a low 
fertile plain, while the forest-covered ta- 
ble-land of the Ardennes in the south and 
east has for the most part a poor soil- 
The highest hill (Baraque Michel) rises to 
a height of 2,230 feet, but the mean ele- 
vation of the country does not exceed 536 
feet. The principal rivers are the Meuse 
(Maas) and its tributary the Sambre, 
which flow from France to the Netherlands, 
and aie navigable streams throughout 
their course in Belgium. The Ourthe is 
also a tributary from the frontier of Lux- 
emburg, and is partly navigable. The 
river of the western plains is the Schelde 
(Escaut). These waterways have an aux- 
iliary network of canals for the purposes 
of transport. The principal harbor and 
commercial entrepQt is Antwerp, a strongly 
fortified city on the Schelde. Other harbors 
on the western coast are Ostend, Nieuport, 
Blankenberg and Zeebrugge. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Provinces 

Antwerp 

Brabant 

Flanders, East 

Flanders, West 

Hainaut 

Li^ge 

Limburg. 

Luxemburg 

Namur 


Area in 
English 
Sq, Miles 
,, 1,093 
.. 1.267 
.. 1,158 
.. 1,248 
.. 1,437 
.. 1,117 


1,705 

1,414 


Population 
Census of 
1910 
968,677 
1,469,677 
1,120,335 
874,135 
1,232,867 
888,341 
275,691 
231,216 
362,846 


Total 11,370 7,423,784 

History and Government. — Belgium, the 
country of the ancient Belgae, and known 
as Flanders and Brabant in the “Low 
Countries,” was joined to the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands in 1815, an arrangement 
which was upset by the Revolution of 
1830, On Oct. 14, 1830, a National Con- 

f ress proclaimed its independence, and on 
une 4, 1831, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Co- 
burg was chosen Hereditary King. Reign- 
ing Sovereign Albert Leopold Clement Ma- 
rie Meinrad, King of the Belgians, Duke 
of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, born at Brussels, April 8, 1875, son 
of Prince Philippe, Count of Flanders, suc- 
ceeded his uncle, King Leopold II., Dec. 
23, 1909. 

After Germany had declared war against 
Russia in August, 1914, German armies 
started for the French border through Bel- 
gian territory. Belgian permission being 
refused Germany declared war and the 
King of England was appealed to to sup- 
port the neutrality of Belgium. (See Eu- 
ropean War of 1914-16.) 

The Senate, elected for eight years, con- 
sists of 120 members, of whom twenty- 
seven are elected by the Provincial Coun- 
cils and ninety-three by the people. The 
Chamber of Representatives consists of 
186 members (one for each 40,000 of the 
inhabitants), elected by the people. The 
electoral law of 1894 Introduced universal 
male suffrage at the age of twenty-five. 
With plural voting up to three votes by 


property and educational qualification. 
Failure to vote is punishable by law. The 
Legislature meets aimuaily in November. 

There is a justice of the peace in each 
of the Cantons (227), twenty-six District 
Courts, a Criminal Assize Court in each 
Province and three Courts of Appeal at 
Brussels, Ghent, and Li6ge. There is a 
Court of Cassation at Brussels. 

In each of the nine Provinces, and in 
each of the 2,632 Communes, there is an 
elected Council. These Provincial and 
Communal Councils are elected for eight 
years (one-half retiring every four years), 
and meet annually. 

The Army is recruited by yearly calls 
and voluntary enlistments. The yearly 
calls include, according to the number 
fixed by the contingent bill, all the young 
men of the levy fit for military service 
who are not exempted. The Peace Estab- 
lishment was, in 1913, 3,499 oflacers and 
40,073 men, including a Gendarmerie of 
74 officers and 3,629 men. There are Mil- 
itary Governors of the fortresses of Ant- 
werp, Li6ge, and Namur. The neutrality 
of Belgium is guaranteed by Austria, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and the United Kingdom by 
the Treaty of London (Nov. 15, 1831). 

Education . — Primary education is uni- 
versal althougn not legally compulsory, and 
it is free to the necessitous, schools being 
maintained by communal taxation with 
provincial and state grants ; in addition, 
many schools are under ecclesiastical con- 
trol — Roman Catholic predominating. Spe- 
cial schools, communal and private, 
abound, music and line art schools are a 
special feature, the Conservatoires of Brus- 
sels and Ligge and tne Academies of Brus- 
sels and Antwerp being justly famous ; 
there are thirty-five Royal Atheneums. 
There are State Universities at Ghent and 
Liege, and free Universities at Brussels 
and Louvain. 

Production and Industry . — Of the 7,277,- 
000 acres, 4,660,000 are under cultivation, 
1,289,000 are under forest, 495,000 are fal- 
low or uncultivated, and 833,000 are 
marshes, rivers and canals, roads, etc. 
The principal crops are wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, potatoes, beet, flax, tobacco and 
hops, and although great quantities of cere- 
als are produced, vmeat, maize and barley 
are largely imported. About 500,000 per- 
sons are employed in agriculture. The 
Live Stock in 1912 included 232,709 horses, 
1,830,747 cattle, and 1,348,514 pigs. The 
total value of the Forest products exceeds 
20,000,000 francs annually. 

There are two great coal fields (125 
mines working) along the valleys of the 
Meuse and Sambre, the annual output 
being about 24,000,000 English tons. Iron 
is obtained in large quantities, and the 
steel industry (ingots and rails) is of 
great Importance. The principnl iron towns 
are Lifige, Seraing and Charleroi. There 
are also 1,780 stone quarries. The min- 
eral springs of Spa are still famous. 
About 450,000 persons are engaged in the 
mining and metallic Industries. 

Belgium is essentially a manufacturing 
country. Some 800.000 persons are em- 
ployed In the various factories; the chief 
industries are glass making at Charleroi, 
the quarries of the southern counties, 
wool-spinning at Vervlers and linen weav- 
ing, particularly In Ghent, Aalst, Tour- 
ney, Courtral, Rousselalre, and Bruges. 
Cotton manufactTires center at Ghent, 
lace at Brussels, Mechlin and Bruges, and 
textiles at Vervlers. 

Transportation and Communication . — In 
1912 there were 4,369 kilometres of rail- 
way worked by the State, of which 4,110 
were State owned. There were also 350 
kilometres of privately owned and worked 
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Belgium — Continued, 

line and 4,038 kilometres of brancn lines, 
while there were 9,757 kilometres of pub- 
lic roads. The gross receipts from rail- 
ways worked by the State in 1912 were 
331,339,606 francs, the working expenses 
being 229,672,818 francs ; the passengers 
carried numbered 191,814,188. The private 
lines amount to less than one-fourteenth of 
the total mileage. 

The navigable rivers and canals have a 
total length of 2,179 kilometres and are 
very greatly used. The Meuse and Sam- 
bre traverse me coal fields, and the 
Schelde is the waterway of the western 
agricultural district. 

In 1911 there were 1,594 post offices. 
There is also a Marconi installation. 

Towns. — Capital, Brussels (Bruxelles). 
Population, Dec. 31, 1910, 195,630 (with 
suburbs 720,347). Other large cities are 
Antwerp, 320.650; Li^ge, 175,000; Ghent, 
165.000: St. 2s’icolas, 34,000; Namur, 32,- 
000 ; Berchem, 31,000. 

In 1914 the country was invaded bv the 
Germans in their progress tow’-ard Paris. 
The principal cities were occupied by the 
German armies, the country wms laid waste, 
and the inhabitants reduced to starvation. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Belgium from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
866,845.462 and goods to the value of $41,- 
941.014 were sent thither — a balance of 
$24,904,448 in favor of the United States. 

CONGO COLONY— ThQ territory of the 
Congo includes the right bank of the 
Congo River from Manyanga to the sea, 
and sixteen miles of seaeoast north of the 
estuary; the left bank from Noki (eighty 
miles from the sea) ; and thenceforth 
both banks. The total area amounts to 
802,000 square miles, with a native popu- 
lation estimated at not more than 15,000,- 
000. The total European population (Jan- 
uary, 1912) was 5,465, of whom 379 were 
British, 48 Americans. 278 Italians, 303 
Portuguese, 177 Swedes, 150 Germans, and 
3,307 Belgians. A terrible disease, called 
“Sleeping Sickness,” for which no remedy 
has yet been discovered, has of late years 
made increasing ravages upon the native 
population, and threatens to depopulate 
large districts (especially along the banks of 
the Congo River and its principal tribu- 
taries) of a country in other respects cap- 
able of supporting with ease a large popu- 
lation. However, the disease seems to have 
attained its highest point of severity, and 
in several districts is decreasing. 

Government , — By law of Oct. 18, 1908, 
the Independent State of the Congo 
(founded m 1882 by the late King Leopold 
II.) wms annexed by Belgium, and is ad- 
ministered by a Colonial Council of four- 
teen members, over which the Minister 
for the Colonies presides. 

Trade and Finances . — There are many 
fertile tracts, especially along the rivers; 
but barren mountain-land shuts out the 
coast from the more productive interior. 
The exports consist mainly of rubber (three- 
fifths of whole), palm-kernels, palm-oil, 
Ivory and a few minor articles. The coffee 
plant and cotton grow wild, and coffee, 
cocoa, and tobacco have been planted with 
success. Iron, copper, and other minerals 
have been found. Revenue (1912), 45,- 
367.640 francs ; expenditure (1912). 68,957,- 
370 francs; imports (1912). 53,867,847 
francs; exports (1912), 59,125,394 francs. 

The river is navigable (for 15,000 kilo- 
metres) for large vessels from its mouth 
at Banana to Matadi (95 miles), where 
the European steamers discharge and re- 
charge their cargo ; but between that place 
and Leopoldville, on Stanley Pool, there 


occur rapids and falls which have been 
avoided by a railroad 240 miles in length. 
There is also a second line, 60-centimetre 
gauge, from Boma to the Mayumbe coun- 
try. The Great Lakes Railway has a line 
from Stanleyville to Ponthierville, 125 
kilometres, and another line from Kindu 
to Kongolo, 355 kilometres (total length 
of railways open in 1911, 1,239 kilome- 
tres). There is telegraphic communication 
w’ith Europe (total length of telegraph 
lines in 1911, 2,881 kilometres). 

Towns . — The capital is Boma (pop. 
3,500), other towns being Matadi (4,000), 
Banana, Elizabethville, Stanleyville, and 
Leopoldville. 

Local Administration . — There is a Gov- 
ernor-General at Boma with six Vice-Gov- 
ernors-General, and a General Directorate 
of five departments. For local adminis- 
trative purposes the colony is divided into 
two districts. (See also Congo ; Africa.) 

Belgium (see also Brussels and Euro- 
pean War of 1914-16): 

Charge d'affaires to, 1130. 

Claims of United States against, 1456. 

Commercial relations with, 2193. 

Consular convention with, 3888, 3893, 
3997, 4539, 4561. 

Consuls of, in United States, exe- 
quaturs to, revoked, 3420. 

Convention with, for regulating right 
of inheriting and acquiring prop- 
erty, 2697, 4822, 4841, 4864. 

Convention with, on slave trade, 6363. 

Convention with, regarding Scheldt 
dues, 3395. 

Copyright privilege extended, 5582, 
Referred to, 562^5. 

Difference of France and, with Ve^ 
nezuela, 6070. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2724, 4124, 4216, 
4247, 4695, 4715. 

Importations of American products 
to, restrictions upon, discussed, 
5956, 6325, 6363. 

Decrees regarding, referred to, 6100. 

King of, arbiter in cases of the 
Georgiana • and Lizzie Thompson, 
3353. 

Loan contracted by United States 
with Antwerp, 120. 

Monetary convention of Latin Union, 
adhesion to, declared by, 4957. 

Naturalization treaty with, 3892. 

Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Austria-Hungary, 7977. 

Germany, 7976. 

Postal convention with, 3775, 3883, 
4203. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
4799, 4822, 6425. 

Treaties with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Arthur, 4695, 4715. 

Buchanan, 3063. 

Fillmore, 2697, 2704. 

Grant, 4124, 4216, 4247, 4275, 4296. 
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Belgium — Contimed, 

Jackson, 1196, 

Jolinson, 3893. 

Lincoln, 3395, 3459. 

Polk, 2272, 2479. 

Van Buren, 1821, 1839. 

Approbation of Belgian Chambers 
not received, 1932. 

I)ela7 in exchange of ratifications, 
1244, 2004. 

Disavowal of, by Belgium, dis- 
cussed, 1317. 

Termination of, referred to, 4242. 
Belgium, Treaties with. — The history of 
the diplomatic relations of the United States 
with the kingdom of Belgium displays very 
amicable sentiment on both sides. The 
treaty of 1845, on commerce and naviga- 
tion, was terminated by the Belgian govern- 
ment in 1858, The treaty on commerce 
and navigation which replaced it in the 
same year was also terminated by that 
power in 1875. The treaty on import 
duties of 18U3 was in part superseded by 
the treaty of 1875. 

By a treaty of May 12, 1863, between 
Belgium and the Netherlands, it was agreed 
that in consideration of the payment of 
the sum of 17,141,640 florins (at 47.25 
cents of the Netherlands) by the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, the king of the 
Belgians renounced forever the duties lev- 
ied upon tbe navigation of the Scheldt 
and its mouths. By treaty with the United 
States it was agreed that this renunciation 
applied to all flags and the duty should 
never be reestauiisbed in any form ; also 
that the pilotage dues and local taxes, re- 
duced 20 per cent for sailing vessels, 25 
per cent for towed vessels, and 30 per 
cent for steam vessels, should never be in- 
creased. 

The treaty of 1868 on naturalization was 
proclaimed July 30, 1899. It agreed to the 
recognition by each country of such emi- 
grants from the respective countries as 
should by legal naturalization become citi- 
zens of the other. Provision was made 
for the punishment, suoject to the statute 
of limitations, of those guilty of misde- 
meanor committed prior to emigration, 
should they return. Freedom from mili- 
tary service in Belgium is accorded to 
legally naturalized citizens of the United 
States ; and provi.sion is made for restora- 
tion to former citizenship, if desired. The 
treaty remains in force from year to year, 
subject to six months’ notice. 

The consular convention treaty of 1868 
was terminated on notice by Belgium on 
Jan. 1, 1880. The trade-mark convention 
of 1868 expired, wdth the treaty of 1858, 
of wfliich it W’as a part, on July 1, 1875. 
The extradition convention of 1874 was ter- 
minated by substitution of clauses in the 
treaty of 1882. 

The treaty of commerce and navigation 
of June 29, 1875, provides for full and 
entire freedom of commerce and naviga- 
tion. No higher or other taxes shall be 
imposed upon inhabitants of the one state 
residing in the other: nor other or higher 
duties, fees, or imposts of any kind upon 
ships of the one country in the ports of the 
other. Coasting trade privileges shall be In 
both eases those of the most favored na- 
tion. In transshipment of goods from other 
countries the duties and formalities shall 
be not otherwise than in the case of direct 
importation and exportation under the na- 
tional flag. 

A consular convention was concluded In 
1880, and an extradition convention, made 


In 1882, was succeeded by one of more 
breadth in 1901. A trade-mark convention 
concluded in 1884 was extended to cover 
copyrights in 1891, and specifically ex- 
tended to the protection of trade-marks of 
both countries in China in 1905. 
Belligerent Rights.— Rights granted by 
neutral governments to nations at war 
with each other, as distinguished from the 
unrecognizable rebellious subjects of a 
friendly pow'er. Belligerent rights were 
accorded the Confederate States by Great 
Britain in a proclamation by the Queen 
recognizing the existence of war between 
the United States and the Confederate 
States and the right of each to exercise 
belligerent powers on the ocean, but not 
recognizing the national independence of 
the latter. It also enjoined neutrality upon 
British subjects. Such recognition of rights 
was also made by France and other lead- 
ing commercial powers of Europe and by 
Brazil. 

Belligerent Rights: 

Accordance of, to Cuban insurgents 
deemed unwise by President — 
Cleveland, 6068, 6151. 

Grant, 3985, 4018, 4292. 

McKinley, 6258. 

Accorded Confederate States by for- 
eign powers, discussed, 3259, 3327, 
3565. 

Recognition and aid of foreign pow- 
ers invoked by Confederate States, 
3221, 3246. 

Belmont (Mo.), Battle of.— Nov. i, 1861, 
Gen. Grant, who had been in command of 
posts in eastern Missouri and southern 
Illinois under Fremont, had a force of 20,- 
000 men at Cairo. A Confederate force 
under Gen. Polk held Columbus, Ky., on the 
east bank of the Mississippi River. This 
position commanded the navigation of the 
river, and 'was eventually made very strong, 
being defended by more than 120 heavy 
guns. On the Missouri bank opposite Colum- 
bus the Confederates had established a 
camp at Belmont, under Gen. Pillow. Grant 
learned that re-enforcements were to be sent 
by way of this camp in November to join 
Price. He thereupon left Cairo and, send- 
ing a force to occupy Paducah, Ky., con- 
veyed 3,000 men do'wn the river in trans- 
ports, accompanied by gunboats to attack 
Belmont. The battle wms fought Nov. 7, 
1861. Few of the men had been under fire 
before. Grant’s men took the camp, but 
were compelled to abandon it and return 
to their transports. The Federal loss was 
485 killed, wounded and missing. The Con- 
federate loss was 642, including prisoners. 
Bemis Heights (N. Y.), Battles of.— 
Also called battles of Saratoga and Still- 
water. In the autumn of 1777 the condition 
of Burgoyne’s army In the upper 
Valley began to grow serious. Provisions 
were running short and the likelihood of ef- 
fecting a junction with Howe at New York 
was remote- Gen. Gates had been sent by 
Congress to succeed Schuyler In command. 
The American army was daily increasing. 
Sept. 19, the tw^o armies met at Bemis 
Heights, between Saratoga Lake and the 
Hudson River. An engagement took place 
between about 3,000 British and ASOO 
Americans. Of the British about 500 were 
killed, wounded or captured ; the Ameri- 
cans lost 319. This fight, sometimes called 
the battle of Freeman’s Farm, was not 
decisive, as the British held their ground. 
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Bemis Heights (H. Y.), Battles of-^ 

Continutd, 

The Americans showed, however, that 
Burgoyne could not break through their 
lines. The two armies remained almost 
Within cannon shot of each other for some 
three weeks. Oct. 7, Burgoyne, despairing 
of re-enforcements, made a second attack, 
but was forced to retire to the heights near 
Saratoga. The numerical strength of the 
Americans was now greater than that of 
the British. Burgoyne was completely 
surrounded by Gates’s army, which refused 
to engage him, but held him until famine 
forced his capitulation Oct. 17, 1777. The 
number of troops surrendered was 5,79i, of 
whom 2,412 were Riedesel’s Hessians. The 
battle of Saratoga is often treated by his- 
torians as the decisive conflict of the Rev- 
olution. Arnold, who subsequently turned 
traitor, wms the hero of these engagements. 

Ben Franklin, The. (See Butterfield, 
Carlos, & Co.) 

Beneficence Congress at Milan, 4626. 
Bennington (Vt.), Battle of.— -An im- 
portant conflict of the Revolutionary War. 
Aug. 11, 1777, Burgoyne sent Lieut.-Col. 
Baum with about 800 British and some 
Indians from Fort Edward to forage for 
cattle and supplies in Vermont. On the 
road to Bennington they were opposed by 
Col. John Stark, Aug. 16, with a force of 
some 2,000 men, mostly militia from New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The engagement 
began about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. At 
the outset the Indians deserted, and the 
remainder of Baum’s brigade was soon 
overcome. Col- Breyman with 500 men, who 
had been sent to re-enforce Baum, was also 
defeated. The British loss was about 200 
killed, and the American is variously esti- 
mated at from 550 to 900. Four pieces of 
artillery, 1,000 stand of arms, and many 
swords were also captured. Americans lost 
about 40 killed and as many wounded. 
Benningtan, The, refuge on, sought 
by Salvadorean insurgents, discussed, 
5961. 

Bentonville (N. C.), Battle of.— After 
the engagement at Averysboro Sherman’s 
army continued its march toward Golds- 
boro. When near Bentonville, March 18, 
1865, Slocum’s advance encountered the 
Confederates in force. Johnston had hastily 
collected Stewart’s and Cheatham’s corps, 
Hardee’s force, and Hampton’s cavalry, 
aggregating something like 24,000 men. 
The attack of the Confederates was 
directed mainly against the corps of Jeff. 
C. Daris, A strong line of battle con- 
fronted Johnston, with Mill Creek and a 
single bridge in his rear. March 20 a 
general attack was made by Sherman’s 
skirmish line. During the night Johnston 
retreated, as it was not Lis purpose to bring 
on with his small force a general battle with 
the large army of Sherman. The battle was 
not a distinct victory for either side. 

Berceau, tbe allowance made for, 328. 
Bergen, Norway, international exhibi- 
tion to be held in, 3470. 

Bering Sea (between Alaska and Asi- 
atic Eussia; 850,000 sq. miles); Amer- 
ican vessels seized by Bussian cruis- 
ers in, discussed, 6336. 

Bering Sea Fisheries.— in 1886 the Amer- 
ican Government set up the claim that 
Bering Sea was mare clausum^ and claimed 
jurisdiction over the eastern half of it. 


Bering 

In July, 1889, the British Columbian sealer 
Black. Dcamoiid was seizea ror trespassing. 
Russia pretended to grant such rights when 
ceding Alaska in 1867, though in 1822 the 
United States had disputed Russia’s claim 
to sovereignty over the sea beyond the 
usual three-mile limit of territorial juris- 
diction. In consequence of this new doc- 
trine many Canadian and American vessels 
were seized by a United States naval ves- 
sel for taking seal about the Pribyloff Isl- 
ands and in the open sea in violation of the 
laws of the United States, which had leased 
a monopoly of seal killing to the Alaska 
Commercial Company (afterwards to the 
North American Company, in 1890). The 
British government claimed damages for 
the Canadian vessels seized. 

Secretary Blaine and Sir Julian Pannce- 
fote, the British ambassador, held many 
long consultations over the affair, but could 
arrive at no conclusion. After a modus 
Vivendi bad been agreed upon in 1891 the 
matter was finally left to a board of arbi- 
tration to consist of two members appoint- 
ed by the United States, two by Great 
Britain, and one each by the President of 
Prance, the King of Italy, and the King of 
Norway and Sweden. The members ap- 
pointed were, respectively, Justice John M. 
Harlan, of the Supreme Court, and Sena- 
tor John T. Morgan ; Lord Hannen and 
Sir John S. D. Thompson ; Baron de Cour- 
cel ; the Marquis Emilio Visconti-Venosta, 
and Gregers W. Gram. The Tribunal be- 
gan its sessions at Paris, March 23, 1893, 
and August 15 following rendered its de- 
cision denying the right of American juris- 
diction outside the usual three-mile limit. 
In order, however, to prevent extermination 
of the seals, the commission stipulated that 
seal fishing could be engaged in by licensed 
vessels only, established a closed season 
for seals in those waters from May 1 to 
August 1 and forbade pelagic sealing within 
sixty miles of the Pribyloff Islands, seal- 
ing with firearms or in steam vessels. 
These restrictions were made binding for 
five years but proved wholly ineffective. 
Another meeting of English, American and 
Canadian commissioners was held on Noy. 
18, 1897, which unanimously upheld tho 
attitude of the United States. In addition 
the United States agreed to prohibit all 
sealing even on the Pribyloff Islands for 
one year. To this Canada did not agree. 

Finally another mixed commission met 
at Quebec August, 1898, transferred its 
session to Washington, D. C., in November 
of the same year, and adjourned in Febru-> 
ary, 1899. It has never reassembled and 
the matter has remained in statu quo, 
(See also Paris Tribunal of Arbitration.) 

Bering Sea Fisheries (see also Fisher- 
ies): 

Claims against Eussia, 6375. 

Measures to prevent the extermina- 
tion of seals discussed, 5366, 6155. 

Proclamations regarding, 5449, 
5476, 5533, 5578, 5581, 5697, 

5826, 5926, 6015, 6123. 

Modus Vivendi — 

To embrace Great Britain and Ja- 
pan referred to, 6067. 

With Eussia restricting sealing in, 
5961, 6067. 

Questions with Great Britain regard- 
ing, 5545, 5616, 6062, 6266. 

Adjustment of, referred to, 5747. 

Agreement for modus vivmdi pro- 
claimed, 5581, 
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Bering Sea Pisliexies— 

Discussed, 5616. 

Arbitration of — 

Agreed upon, 5616. 

Proposed by Great Britain, de- 
clined by United States, 5545. 
Treaty regarding, 5671, 5746, 

6063. 

Correspondence regarding, trans- 
mitted, 5515, 5567. 

Discussed by President Cleveland, 
5958. 

Tribunal of Arbitration — 

Acts to give effect to award of, 
proclaimed, 5926, 6123. 

Award of, discussed and recommen- 
dations regarding, 5958, 6062. 
Case of United States at, prepared 
by John W. Poster, 5748. 
Convention for settlement of claims 
under, 6097. 

Discussed by President Cleveland, 
5869. 

Enforcement of regulations in ac- 
cordance with decision of, re- 
ferred to, 6000. 

Pailure of negotiations of, to pro- 
tect fur seals of Alaska, 6182. 
Beports of Agents of United States 
to, transmitted, 5909. 

Pelagic sealing complained of, 7443. 

Eecommendation that President be 
given power to prohibit taking of 
seals, 5748. 

Eeport on, transmitted, 5396. 

Berlin Decree. — An edict issued from Ber- 
lin Nov. 21, 1806, by Napoleon I. It de- 
clared a blockade of the British Islands 
and ordered all Englishmen in countries 
occupied by French troops to be treated 
as prisoners of war. All trade in English 
merchandise was forbidden, and no letters 
in the English language were to be al- 
lowed to pass through French post-offices. 
No vessel directly from England or the 
English colonies was to be admitted into 
any French port, and by a later interpre- 
tation all merchandise derived from Eng- 
land or her colonies, by whomsoever 
owned, was liable to seizure even on 
board neutral vessels. The decree re- 
served for future consideration the ques- 
tion whether vessels carrying English 
merchandise might not themselves be liable 
to seizure and confiscation. The object of 
this decree was to destroy the foreign trade 
of England, as well as to retaliate against 
the British for an order in council issued 
May 16, 1806, declaring a blockade of the 
coasts of Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, from Brest to the Elbe, a distance 
of aboiit 800 miles. No commendations 
took place under the Berlin Decree. <See' 
Embargo ; Milan Decree ; Orders in Coun- 
cil) 

Berlin and Milan Decrees discussed 
and referred to by President — 

Jefferson, 409, 415, 430, 432, 434, 441, 
446, 

Madison, 467, 476, 503, 513, 522. 
Proclamations regarding, by Presi- 
dent Madison, 457, 466. 


Berlin (Capital of German Empire): 
International Exhibition of Pish and 
Pisheries at, discussed, 4560. 

Kongo conference at, 4855, 4865. 
Bermuda (Group of 360 islands; Brit- 
ish; 580 miles east of North Carolina; 
area, 20 sq. miles): slaves seized on 
board brigs by authorities of, 4867. 
Berne, Switzerland: 

International Copyright Convention 
at, discussed, 4919, 5090. 
International Postal Congress at, 
discussed, 4250. 

Bhutan. — A native state in the south- 
eastern Himalayas, between 26° 42'-2S° N. 
latitude and S9®-92° E. longitude, and is 
bounded on the north and east by Tibet, 
and on the south and west by British India. 
The total area is estimated at 20,000 Eng- 
lish square miles, with a population vari- 
ously stated at 200,000 to 400,000 persons, 
mainly Buddhists, and consisting of an idle 
priestly class and struggling cultivators. 

Government . — From the middle ages until 
1907 the country was under the dual gov- 
ernment of a spiritual chief and a temporal 
sovereign. In 1907 this dual government 
came to an end and the Tongsa IV-’.op (ilio 
chief councillor and virtual ruler) was 
chosen hereditary Raja. In 1803, owing to 
outrages on British subjects, portions of 
Bhutan were anne-ved to British India, an 
allowance being paid annually by the In- 
dian Government as compensation. Bhutan 
agreed to be guided in its external relations 
by the advice of the British, who undertook 
not to interfere in its internal affairs. 

Biennial Eegister, distribution of: 

Act providing for, reasons for apply- 
ing pocket veto to, 5072. 

Deferred to, 1783. 

Big Bethel (Va.), Battle of.— One of the 

preliminary skirmishes of the Civil War. 
In June, 1861, Maj.-Gen. B. P. Butler, of 
Massachusetts, was placed in command of 
the Federal forces in eastorn Virginia. He 
established headquarters at Fortress Mon- 
roe and was soon in command of 10,000 
men. June 9, Butler sent Brig.-Gen. E. W. 
Pierce with a detachment of 3,500 (com- 
posed of New York, Massnehu^setts. and 
Vermont infantry and a b.-iiKu-y of artillery) 
to dislodge the Confederates at Big and 
Little Bethel under Gen. J. B. Magruder’s 
command. Magruder’s force (1,400) bad 
made frequent raids upon the Federal linos. 
The attack, which was intended as a sur- 
prise, was made by the Union forces on 
the morning of June 10 and was repulsed. 
The Union loss was seventy-six. Among the 
killed was Maj. Theodore Winlhrop. The 
Confederate loss was one killed and four 
wounded. Big Bethel was the first real 
battle of the war. 

Big Black (Miss.), Battle of.-— May 17, 
1863, the day after the battle of Champion 
Hills, Grant’s army pushed on toward 
Vicksburg. McClernand’s corps, in advance, 
soon came upon Pemberton’s army, strongly 
intrenched on both sides of the Big Black 
Elver. The Confederate batteries posted on 
the high bluffs were carried after a sharp 
engagement, the Federal assault being led 
by Lawler’s brigade. The Confederates re- 
treated. Seventeen pieces of artillery and 
about 1,200 prisoners were here taken. A 
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Big Black (Miss.), Battle Qf— Continued. 
portion of Pemberton’s outposts crossed the 
river on temporary bridges, which they de- 
stroyed behind them, and joined the main 
body of the army in the retreat into the 
fortifications at Vicksburg. The Federal 
loss was 279. 

Big Wicliitaw Eiver, exploration of, re- 
ferred to, 2897. 

Bigamy. (See Mormon Chureli; Polyg- 
amy.) 

Bill of Eights. — The earliest colonial or 
State declaration of American rights after 
the “Body of Laws” of Massachusetts, in 
1640, was that which accompanied the Vir- 
ginia constitution of 1776. It was based 
upon the English Bill of Bights of 1689. 
The latter was an instrument signed by 
William and Mary when accepting the 
crown of England from the Convention of 
Parliament. It asserted the right of sub- 
jects to petition, the right of Parliament 
to freedom of debate, the right of electors 
to choose representatives freely, and other 
privileges. This Bill of Rights, which con- 
tained the fundamental principles of po- 
litical liberty, was not extended to the 
colonies. Other State constitutions in de- 
fining the rights of the citizen as against 
the scope of the State largely followed 
the phraseology of this famous instrument. 
The National Constitution was hax*shly 
criticised on account of the omission of 
some such guaranty of personal rights, 
and might have failed of ratification had 
not the Federalists promised to incor- 
porate such a set of statements. The first 
ten amendments stand as the partial ful- 
fillment of their promises. (See also 
Amendments.) 

Bills and Acts: 

Acts to be publisbed in certain news- 
papers, 4116. 

Approved but not signed, whether in 
force, discussed, 85^6. 

Consideration by President, time al- 
lowed for, discussed, 2993, 3060. 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
approval of separate items of bill 
and veto of others recommended, 
4196, 4725, 4774, 4840. 

Dnly certified and approved which 
had not passed, discussed, 1353. 

Effect on, of adjournment of Congress 
before expiration of ten days af- 
ter presentation to President dis- 
cussed, 3797. 

List of acts transmitted, 3963. 

Bimetallic Conference. (See Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference.) 

Bimetallism.”The use of two metals as 
money at relative values set by legislative 
enactment ; the doctrine that two metals 
can and ought, at the same time and in 
the same country, to be adopted as stand- 
ards of value and bear to each other a fixed 
ratio established by the Government. As 
used in this country, the term usually re- 
fers to the use of gold and silver at a 
fixed relative value established by law. 
Monometallism is the doctrine that only 
one metal ought to be so used. 


Biographical Sketches of President — 

Adams, John, 217. 

Adams, J. Q., 857. 

Arthur, 4618. 

Buchanan, 2960. 

Cleveland, 4882. 

Eillmore, 2599. 

Garfield, 4593. 

Grant, 3957. 

Harrison, Benj., 5438. 

Harrison, W. H., 1858. 

Hayes, 4391. 

Jackson, 998. 

Jefferson, 307. 

Johnson, 3499. 

Lincoln, 3204. 

McKinley, 5234. 

Madison, 450. 

Monroe, 572. 

Pierce, 2728. 

Polk, 2221. 

Roosevelt, 6637. 

Taft, 7367. 

Taylor, 2541. 

Tyler, 1888. 

Van Buren, 1528. 

Washington, 33. 

Wilson, 7867, 

Biological Survey, work of, reviewed 

and commended, 7486. (See also 

Agriculture, Department of.) 

Birds: 

(Migratory), regulations for protec- 
tion, 7895, 7986. 

(Native), reservation established for, 
7959. 

Black Cockades. — A badge first worn by 
the American soldiers during the Revolu- 
tion and later, during the hostility toward 
Prance (about 1797) occasioned by the 
X. Y. Z. dispatches, adopted by the Fed- 
eralists as a patriotic emblem and as a 
rejoinder to the tri-colored cockade worn 
by the Republicans as a mark of affection '' 
toward France. Its significance in some 
degree lay in the fact that it had been a 
part of the Continental uniform. 

Black Friday.-— There have been several 
Black Fridays. The term is often used to 
designate a dark financial day. In Eng- 
land it has special reference to Friday, 
Dec. 6, 1745, the day on which news came 
to London that the young Pretender, 
Charles Edward, had reached Derby ; and 
also to Friday, May 11, 1866, which was 
the height of the commercial panic in Lon- 
don through the failure of Overend, 
Guerney & Co. Sept. 24, 1869, is some- 
times referred to as Black Friday in the 
Dnited States. On this day a syndicate 
of New York hankers advanced the price 
of gold to 162^, causing a panic. It sold 
at 143^ the previous evening. Another 
such day was Friday, Sept. 19, 1873, when 
Jay Cooke & Co., leading American bank- 
ers, failed. A great crash ensued in Wall 
Street, the center of financial operations 
in America, and the historic panic of 1873 
began. Credit generally was impaired and 
many financial institutions were forced 
into bankruptcy. 
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Black Hawk War- — By a treaty signed at 
Prairie du CMen, Wis., July 15, 1830, the 
Sac and Fox Indians ceded all their lands 
in Illinois and Wisconsin to the United 
States- Black Hawk, a noted chief of the 
tribe, refused to abide by the treaty and 
made war upon the whites. He resisted the 
survey of the land at Rock Island, 111., al- 
though most of the Sacs and Poxes were 
west of the Mississippi. In 1831 he at- 
tacked some Illinois villages, but was driven 
off by the militia under Gen. Gaines in June 
of that year. The next spring he returned 
with a strong force and began to massacre 
the whites. Gen. Scott was sent against 
him with a force of United States troops. 
Black Hawk was defeated at the Wisconsin 
River July 21, 1832, by a detachment of 
troops under Gen. Dodge, and again at Bad 
Axe River, Aug. 2 of the same year, by 
Gen. Atkinson. After these successive de- 
feats Black Hawk was compelled to sur- 
render. 

Black Hawk War, discussed, 1166, 1251. 
Black Hills: 

Emigration to, 4276, 4306, 4355. 

Gold discovered in, referred to, 4306, 
4355. 

Black Horse Cavalry.— A political term 
applied to those legislators (more or less 
numerous in every legislative body) that 
act together for the purpose of exacting 
money from friends of any measure under 
consideration and threaten its defeat in 
case of non-compliance. Their number is 
frequently great enough to be of consider- 
able influence. 

Black Laws.— Laws passed in many of the 
northern states before the abolition of 
slavery requiring certain acts to be per- 
formed by free negroes, as a condition to 
their residing in those states, or prescrib- 
ing disabilities under which they labored. 
Such were laws requiring them to file 
certificates of their freedom ; forbidding 
them to testify in cases in which a white 
man was interested ; excluding them from 
the militia and from the public schools, 
and requiring them to give bonds for their 
good behavior. 

Black Mesa Forest Reserve proclaimed, 
6700. 

Black Bock (H. Y.), Battles of.— Lieut.- 
Col. Bishop, with about 400 men from the 
British camp at Lundys Lane, crossed the 
Niagara River July 11, 1813, and attacked 
the blockhouse at Black Rock, where the 
Americans had a considerable quantity of 
naval stores and ammunition. The block- 
house was in charge of Gen. Peter B. Por- 
ter, with less than a dozen artillerists. 
About 300 militia and a small band of In- 
dians were scattered about in the neighbor- 
hood. The militia fled at Bishop's approach 
and Porter narrowly escaped capture. On 
his way to Buffalo, meeting re-enforcements 
of 100 regulars, he returned and attacked 
the invaders. After a short struggle the 
British were driven with loss to their boats, 
Lieut-Coi. Bishop was mortally wounded. 
In August, 1814, Black Rock was again 
attacked by the British and successfully 
defended by the Americans. After the bat- 
tle of Lundys Lane the American army re- 
tired to Fort Erie and vicinity. Gen. Drum- 
mond, having received re-enforcements, 
went in pursmt. As a preliminary step to- 
ward attacking Fort Erie, the British gen- 
eral resolved to take possession of Black 
Eock. About 1,200 men under Lieut.-Col. 


Tucker crossed the river on Aug. 3, 1814, 
and were met and driven back by 300 
Americans under Lieutenants Ryan, Smith, 
and Armstrong. The British lost a consid- 
erable number ; the American loss was 
slight. 

Black Rock, H. Y., works at, referred 

to, 1563. 

Black Sea: 

Navigation of, unlocked, 1008. 

Vessels of United States excluded 
from, discussed, 1065. 

Free passage for, secured by treaty 
with Turkey, 1067, 1157. 

Black Warrior, The. — The American mer- 
chant vessel which was seized at Havana 
by Cuban customs officials Peb. 28, 1854, 
and with its cargo was declared confiscated 
(2767, 2778). The proceedings aroused a 
bitter feeling against Spain, and a special 
messenger was dispatched instructing the 
American minister at Madrid to demand, 
as immediate redress, indemnification to 
the owners in the sum of ^300,000. The 
reluctance of Spain to accede led to the 
Ostend manifesto. Spain afterwards made 
compensation for the seizure (2869), but 
the incident was used as a pretext for later 
filibustering expeditions into Cuba. 

Black Warrior, The, seizure of, bv Span- 
ish authorities discussed, 2767,2778. 

Disavowal of, by Spain, and payment 
of indemnity, 2869. 

Reparation for, refused, 2779. 
Blackfeet Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Blackstock’s (S. C.), Battle of.— In No- 
vember, 1780, Gen. Sumter started for Port 
Ninety-Six to attempt its capture. Ho was 
pursued by Col. Tarleton. A skirmish took 
place Nov. 20 at Blackstock’s plantation, 
on the Tyger River, Union District, S. 0. 
Tarleton fled, leaving nearly 200 dead and 
wounded upon the field. The American loss 
was only three killed and five wounded. 

Bladenshurg (Md.), Battle of.— As early 
as January, 1814, intelligence was received 
at Washington that 4,000 British troops 
had landed at Bermuda, destined for the 
United States. The British Admiral Cock- 
burn arrived at Lynnhavon Bay, Va., in 
March with 1 ship, 2 frigates, and 1 brig. 
Early in August he was joined by Vice- 
Admiral Cochrane, who took command, and 
was later Joined in the Chesapeake by 
4,000 veterans of Wellington’s army, under 
Gen. Ross. The civil government at Wash- 
ington was apathetic in the face of im- 
pending danger. Washington, with its pub- 
lic buildings and records, was entirely un- 
protected. At the suggestion of Gen. 
Winder the President called a Cabinet 
council In July and proposed rnising an 
army for the defense of the Federal capital. 
This comprehended a requisition on the 
States for militia aggregating 93,000 men. 
The naval defenses were intrusted to Com- 
modore Barney, with a small flotilla of 
gun-boats carrying 400 men. By Aug. 1 
Gen. Winder, who was assigned to the de- 
fense of the capital, had 1,000 regulai's and 
almost 4,000 militia under his command for 
the defense of Washington and Baltimore. 
The remainder of the army was on paper. 
The British moved up the Patuxent by land 
and water to Upper Marlboro. Barney de- 
stroyed his flotilla at Pig l^oint and crossed 
toward the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, 
forming a junction with Winder’s advance, 
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Bladensburg (Md.), Battle of— Continued, 
which had proceeded to Bladensburg, about 
five miles from Washington, on the post 
road to Baltimore. Here at noon, Aug. 24, 
1814, the two armies faced each other, the 
British, under Gen. Ross, nearly 5,000 
strong, 4,000 of them seasoned by service 
in continental Europe, while the defenders 
of the capital consisted mainly of undisci- 
plined, untried militia, many of them only 
three days from their homes. The battle 
lasted from about half-past twelve till four 
o’clock and resulted in the utter rout of 
the Americans. The British lost upward 
of 500 men in the engagement. The Amer- 
icans had only 26 killed and 51 wounded. 
After this battle the invaders marched to 
the capital, seized it, and burned the public 
buildings. 

Bland- Allison Act: 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4633, 4720, 4830. 

Cleveland, 4927, 5097, 5373. 
Harrison, Benj., 5475. 

Hayes, 4511, 4568. 

Vetoed by President Hayes, 4438. 
Bland Dollar. — A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the silver dollar of the United 
States, the coinage of which began in 1878. 
During that year Congress passed the act 
providing for such coinage. A bill was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Richard P. Bland, of Missouri, 
July 25, 1876, providing for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, which had been 
suspended since 1873. Mr. Bland’s bill 
passed the House providing for free coin- 
age, but was modified in the Senate by 
the Allison amendment. As the bill became 
a law it provided that instead of free 
coinage the Secretary of the Treasury 
should purchase each month not less than 
$2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth 
of silver bullion to be coined into silver 
dollars of 412^ grains each. President 
Hayes returned the bill with his veto Feb. 
28, 1878 (4438), but on the same day both 
House and Senate passed the bill over his 
veto. The effects of the law were dis- 
cussed by the Chief Executives from time 
to time. (See Bland- Allison Act.) This 
act was repealed in 1890 by the act of 
Congress known as the Sherman act (g. u.). 
Blockade. — A well-defined principle of in- 
ternational law which secures to any na- 
tion the right in time of war to render 
intercourse with the enemy’s ports unlaw- 
ful, hazardous, or impossible on the part 
of neutrals. It was introduced by the 
Dutch about 1584. The principle recog- 
nized by European powers is that a block- 
ade to be binding must be effective. It is 
carried into effect by a force of war ships, 
which patrol the sea outside the enemy’s 
harbor and arrest any vessels of any power 
attempting to enter. Should any arrested 
vessel contain goods or persons contraband 
of war, it is condemned by a prize court 
and sold, the proceeds being divided among 
the blockade squadron. This right is in- 
controvertible, having its origin in the sound- 
est principles of maritime jurisprudence, 
sanctioned ty the practice of the b^st na- 
tions of enlightened times. The Elbe was 
blockaded by Great Britain in 1803; the 
Baltic by Denmark in 1848-49 and in 1864 ; 
the Gulf of Finland by the Allies in 1854. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War in Amer- 
ica the Confederate government required 
every English vessel that entered its ports 
to bring arms and ammunition as part of 
its cargo. Plymouth, Newbern, Wilmington 


and other North Carolina ports were much 
used by these vessels, as also the port of 
Charleston, S. C. United States cruisers 
blockaded these ports, and under the es- 
tablished rules of international law seized, 
searched and confiscated foreign vessels 
attempting to run the blockade, as well as 
enemy's ships in transit. At the commence- 
ment of the Spanish-American War in 1898 
the United States maintained a strict block- 
ade of Cuban ports for several weeks under 
the direction of Acting Rear-Admiral Samp- 
son, which finally resulted in the battle of 
July 3, when the American squadron under 
the immediate command of Commodore 
Schley entirely destroyed the Spanish fleet 
under Admiral Cervera. In the Russo-Jap- 
anese War (see Japan), the Japanese main- 
tained a strict blockade of Port Arthur 
from Feb. 10, 1904, when the first attack 
was made, until the fall of the city, Jan. 
2, 1905. 

Blockades: 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 3259. 

During War of 1812 discussed, 486. 

Established by — 

Portugal, claims of United States 
growing out of, 1098, 1113, 1243. 
Spain, claims of United States 
growing out of, 1112. 

In order to be binding, must be effec- 
tive, 2945. 

Maximilian decrees declaring, pro- 
claimed void, 3631. 

Of Cuban ports, proclaimed, 6472, 
6481. 

Discussed, 6296, 6312. 

Bemoval of, referred to, 6321. 

Of Mexican ports, and effect of, on 
United States, 1705, 1733. 

Of Southern ports proclaimed, 3215, 
3216, 3481. 

Claims of foreign powers arising 
out of, discussed, 3328. 
Nonresident foreigners engaged in 
violating, order regarding 3483. 
Beferred to, 3225, 3385. 

Bemoved, 3523. 

Erom certain ports, or relaxed in 
the South in the interests of 
trade and commerce, both home 
and foreign, 3290, 3372, 3417, 
3431, 3482, 3507. 

Of Spanish Main, referred to, 776. 

Of Tripoli, questions between United 
States and Tunis growing out of, 
388, 389. 

Bloody Shirt.— A term used to describe 
the utterances of impassioned speakers and 
writers who after the close of the Civil 
War endeavored to revive its memories and 
to agitate the minds of their hearers for 
political effect. Reviving war animosities 
was said to be waving the bloody shirt. 

Blue Book. (See Biennial Begister.) 
Blue Laws.— A name applied to the early 
laws of some of the American Colonies. 
The general court of New Haven. Conn., 
in April, 1644, ordered that the “judicial 
laws of God as they were delivered to 
Moses,” should be binding on all offenders 
and a rule to all the courts Of the juris- 
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Blue Laws — Continued. 
diction “till tUey be branched out into par- 
ticulars hereafter.” New Haven’s criminal 
code was developed along these lines. It is 
doubtful, however, if some of the rigid 
rules of conduct often quoted as Blue 
Laws w’^ere ever enforced. Some of them 
are as follows: “No one shall run on the 
Sabbath day, or walk in his garden or else- 
where, except reverently to and from meet- 
ing.” “No woman shall kiss her child on 
the Sabbath or fasting day.” “No one 
shall read common prayer, keep Christmas 
or saints’ days, make minced pies, dance, 
play cards, or play on any instrument of 
music except the drum, trumpet and jews- 
harp.” As early as 1649 a law of Massa- 
chusetts provided for the prohibition of 
labor, play or travel on the Lord’s Day, 
beginning on Saturday evening. The 
“Duke’s Laws” of New York also forbade 
the profanation of the day by travel or 
labor. The Pennsylvania laws of 1682 for- 
bade labor. Those of South Carolina in 
1684 forbade profanation of the Sabbath. 
Virginia in 1692 forbade travel or profa- 
nation. Remnants of these laws still sur- 
vive in state legislation. 

Blue Licks (Ky.), Battle of. --Aug. 19, 
1782, a body of 182 Kentucky pioneers 
were drawn into an ambuscade at Blue 
Licks, Nicholas County, Ky., by Indians un- 
der Simon Girty. The settlers were de- 
feated with the loss of sixty-two, including 
a son of Daniel Boone. 

Blue Lights. — During the summer and au- 
tumn of 1813, while the British commander. 
Sir Thomas Hardy, with his fleet, had the 
port of New London, Conn., blockaded. 
Commodore Decatur made several futile 
attempts to escape therefrom with his fleet, 
consisting of the frigates United States and 
Macedonian and the sloop-of-war Hornet. 
Decatur claimed that his failure was due 
to the fact that blue signal lights were 
flashed from the shore toward the British. 
The friends of the British and the oppo- 
nents of the war became known as Blue- 
Light Federalists. 

Blue Sky Laws. — a popular designation 
applied to the several state law^s regulating 
the sale of securities of industrial or rail- 
road companies to the public. The first act 
of the kind was passed by Kansas in 1911 
and amended in many particulars in 1913. 
Those of the other states are based upon 
the Kansas law and follow its general out- 
line. The definite objects are (1) to de- 
fine and provide for the registration, regu- 
lation and supervision of foreign and do- 
mestic investment companies and their 
agents and representatives; (2) to regu- 
late corporations and associations selling 
the stocks, bonds or other securities issued 
by such investment companies; (3) to pro- 
tect the purchasers of securities issued by 
such concerns; (4) to prevent fraud in 
the selling of such securities ; and (5) to 
create some governmental authority to 
supervise such companies and otherwise ad- 
minister the provisions of the law. The 
Kansas law applies to every person, cor- 
poration, copartnership, or association 
(with the exception of banks and trust 
companies and liuilding and loan associa- 
tions) which offers or negotiates for the 
sale of or to take subscriptions for, or to 
sell, any stocks, bonds, or other securities 
(except government, state and imanicipal 
bonds, national bank stock, building and 
loan stock, or shares in corporations not 
organized for profit) to any person in the 
State. Brokers and investment companies 
must obtain licenses or permits from the 
Bank Commissioner and file (1) an item- 


ized statement of their financial condition ; 
(2) a copy of all contracts, stocks and 
bonds or other securities which they^ pro- 
pose to make or sell; (3) sample copies of 
all literature or advertising matter to be 
used in the sale of securities; (4) a copy 
of any charter or constitution and by-laws 
under which they do business. Any mis- 
representation of the condition of the cor- 
porations whose securities are offered for 
sale is made a felony, punishable by $10,- 
000 fine and ten years in prison. In some 
states brokers are required to furnish evi- 
dence of their good character and financial 
standing, and permission to do business 
may be revoked if the oflicial in charge of 
enforcing the law decides that unsound se- 
curities are being offered for sale. 

Besides Kansas the following states have 
enacted Blue Sky Laws : Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Florida, Idaho, lowm, 
Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont and West 
Virginia. A similar law was defeated in 
the New York legislature in 1912-13, and 
Minnesota has a statute applicable only 
to the securities of insurance companies. 

Bluefields. (See Mosquito Indian Strip.) 
Board of Health. (See National Board 
of Health.) 

Board of Trade and Blantations.—in 
1660 Charles II. established two separate 
councils, one for trade and the other for 
foreign plantations. For a time these were 
united (from 1672 to 1675). The charter 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
was secured from Charles II., July 8, 1663, 
by John Clarke, who acted as agent for the 
Colony. This charter continued in force 
180 years. In 1605 the Board of Trade 
and I^lantations was established and given 
charge of the English Colonies in America. 
In 1768 a Secretary of State for America 
was established, and the duties of the board 
were transferred to him. 

Boca del Toro, United States of Colom- 
bia, vessels from, tonnage duty on, 
suspended, 4895. 

Body of Liberties.— A bill of rights con- 
sisting of a code of 100 fundamental laws 
setting forth the sacredness of life, liberty, 
property and reputation. The Body of 
Liberties was compiled by Nathaniel ward, 
pastor of the church at Ipswich, Mass., 
from drafts submitted. A copy of those 
laws was sent to every town within the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts to be first 
considered by the magistrates and elders, 
and then to be published by the constables, 
“that if any man saw anything to be 
altered he might communicate his thoughts 
to some of the deputies.” In December, 
1641, the General Court of Massachusetts 
adopted this fundamental code as the basis 
of common law, there having been up to 
that time no written law in the Colony, 

Boer War. — The conflict between Great 
Britain and the South African republics 
of Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Following the organization of the Trans- 
vaal Republic the British claimed suzer- 
ainty over the country, and sent a gover- 
nor and a military force to support their 
claims in 1879. The Boers, who were de- 
scendants of Dutch colonists, offered mili- 
tary resistance and defeated the British 
troops In several engagements, notably at 
Laing’s Neck, Jan. 28, 188X, and at Majuba 
Hill, Feb. 27, 1881. In March, the inde- 
pendence of the Republic was acknowl- 
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Boer War — Continued. 
edged by a British treaty, and the Boers 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Queen 
of England. 

During the following years British 
settlers, or uitlanders, protested to their 
home government that they were harshly 
treated by the local authorities. British 
military forces were increased and the in- 
censed Boers demanded the instant with- 
drawal of all troops. The Orange Free 
State supported the Transvaal in opposing 
British authority. 

In October, 1899, 10,000 British forces 
were concentrated at Ladysmith, in Natal, 
at the junction of two railroads, one run- 
ning into the Transvaal, the other into the 
Orange Free State. Here they were be- 
sieged by the Boers until they were re- 
lieved by the British General Duller, Feb. 
28, 1900. Other British forces were be- 
sieged in Kimberley, in Cape Colony, from 
Oct. 20, 1809 to Feb. 15, 1900, and in 
Mafeking, Bechuanaland, from October, 
1899, to May 16, 1900. Attempts to re- 
lieve these positions occasioned the prin- 
cipal battles of the war. In 1899 General 
Sir Eedvers Buller had 54,000 troops in 
the country. He made three futile at- 
tempts to relieve Ladysmith, and was 
severely defeated while attempting to force 
the Tugela river near Colenso, Dec. 15, 
1899. In January, 1900, Lord Roberts was 
ordered to South Africa with the whole 
Seventh Army Division, of 100,000 men, 
with Lord Kitchener as chief of staff. 
Under his direction Gen. French, with 5,000 
British, relieved Kimberley. The Boer 
general Cronje, with 5,000 men, surren- 
dered at Paardeeberg, in the bed of the 
Modder River, Feb. 27, 1900. Bloemfontein 
surrendered to Lord Roberts March 15, 
Presidents Steyn and Kruger escaping to 
the north. General DeWet continued to 
harass the British, and cut off the water 
supply of Bloemfontein. The Boer gen- 
eral, Jo\ibert, died March 27th and was 
succeeded by Louis Botha. June 5th, Rob- 
erts occupied Pretoria. By establishing 
a system of block signal houses throughout 
the country and driving the inhabitants 
into concentration camps the British finally 
succeeded in forcing the Boers to sur- 
render. Peace was signed May 31, 1902. 

American interest in the Boer War is 
shown by the fact that the Senate vote on 
Mr. Pettigrew’s resolution of sympathy 
with the Boers was 20 in favor of to 29 
against. The South African republics 
officially appealed to the United States to 
intervene, with a view to the cessation of 
hostilities early in 1900. President Mc- 
Kinley, however, refused to interfere. 

The Boer force during the war was 
about 75,000- The total British force sent 
to South Africa from Aug. 1, 1899, to May 
31, 1902, was 396,000. The cost of the 
war to England was more than a billion 
dollars, and 20,000 men. 

Boer War, attitude of the United 
States in, 6371, 6410, 6429. 

Boisd City, Idaho, mentioned, 6816. 
Bokhara. — A Russian dependency in cen- 
tral Asia. It lies between latitude 41“ 30' 
and 36® 40' north and between longitude 
61® 40' and 73® east, and is bounded on the 
north by the Russian provinces of Syr- 
Daria and Samarkand, on the east by the 
province of Ferghana, on the south by 
Afghanistan and on the southwest by the 
Russian transcaspian province and the Kha- 
nat of Khiva. It has an area of 92,000 
square miles and a population of 2,500,000. 

History . — The modern State of Bokhara 
was founded by the Uzbega in the fifteenth 


century. The dynasty of Manguts, to 
which the present ruler belongs, dates from 
the eighteenth century. Mir Muzaf£ar-ed- 
din in 1866 proclaimed a holy war against 
the Russians, who thereupon invaded his 
dominions and forced him to sign a treaty 
ceding the territory now forming the Rus- 
sian district of Syr-Daria, to consent to a 
war indemnity, and to permit Russian 
trade- In 1873 a further treaty was 
signed by virtue of which no foreigner is 
admitted to Bokhara without a Russian 
passport, making the State practically a 
Russian dependency. By this treaty also 
merchandise belonging to Russian traders, 
whether imported or exported, pays a duty 
of 2% per cent ad valorem, and no other 
duty can be levied on Russian goods, 
which are also exempt from transit duty. 
Bolivia. — A republic of South America. 
It extends between 10° and 22® S. lat. and 
58® and 69° W. longitude in the west centre 
of South America. It has no seaboard and 
is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, 
on the west by Peru and Chile, and on the 
south by Argentina and Paraguay. The 
boundaries have been settled by treaties 
with its territorial neighbors. Of the total 
population about one-half are Indians and 
500,000 of mixed Spanish-Indian, Spanish- 
Negro or Negro-Indian descent. 

.Physical Features . — Bolivia slopes east- 
wards from the Andes, which form the west- 
ern boundary with Peru, and occupy the 
greater portion of the south and west of 
the republic. In the north and east are 
plains, that of the south-east being a por- 
tion of the Gran Chaco of Argentina. 

The waters rising in the eastern slopes 
of the Andes are divided into a northern 
and southern system by a lofty plateau in 
Chuquisaca. Those of the north form the 
rivers Grande-Mamore and Beni. Those of 
the south form the upper waters of the 
Pilcomayo. The western boundary crosses 
Lake Titicaca (nearly 13,000 feet above sea 
level), which is joined by the river Desagua- 
dero to a chain of salt lakes in the Pampa 
Aullagas further south. 


AEEA AND POPULATION 
Area in 

Departmen’ts and Capitals English 
Sq. Miles 


Chuquisaca (Sucre) 26,410 

Cochabamba (Cochabamba) 23,321 

El Beni (Trinidad) 102,080 

La Paz (La Paz) 53,762 

Oruro ((Iruro) 18,973 

Potosi (Potosi) 48,903 

Santa (3ruz (Santa Cruz) . . . 141,660 

Tarija (Tarija) 33,027 

Territories (Riberalta) 119,362 


Total 567,498 


Estimated 

Population 

1911 

250.000 

420.000 

40.000 

550.000 

120.000 

380.000 

260.000 
130,000 

50.000 
2,200,000 


History . — Bolivia was formerly a Spanish 
possession. It became Independent in 1825 
and united with Peru from 1836 to 1839. 
The country consists of 10 departments and 
territories, governed by a President and two 
Houses of Congress, with a constitution 
modeled after that of the United States. 
Revolutions have frequently occurred. From 
1879 to 1883 Bolivia and Peru were united 
in a war against Chile. The result was 
disastrous to the allies, and Chile became 
possessed of all the western seacoast, in- 
cluding the niter districts of Bolivia. 

Government . — The government is that of 
a democratic Republic under a modification 
(dated Oct. 28, 1880) of tbe fundamental 
law of Aug. 6, 1825, at which date Bolivia 
declared its independence of Spain. The Re- 
public was previously comprised in the 
Spanish Vice-Royalty of Alto-Pern, and de- 
rives its present name from Its liberator, 
Simon Bolivar. 
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Bolivia — Continued. 

The Executive is entrusted to a President 
(elected for four years by direct popular 
vote and ineligible for re-election), aided by 
two Vice-Presidents, and a Cabinet of six 
members. 

President of the Republic (1913-1917) Dr. 
Ismael Montes, assumed of5ce Aug. 14, 1913. 

Congress consists of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate of six- 
teen members, two from each province, is 
elected by direct vote for six years, one- 
third retiring every two years. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies, of seventy-five members, is 
elected by direct vote for four years, one- 
half retiring every two years. Congress 
meets annually on August 6th, for 60 to 90 
days. . 

There is a Supreme Court at the capital, 
with seven .ludges appointed by Congress for 
ten years, and eight district courts at the 
provincial capitals. 

Each of the eight Departments is admin- 
istered by a Prefect, under whom are sub- 
prefects. corregidores and alcaldes. The 
larger municipalities are governed by coun- 
cils, the smaller by boards or appointed 
agents. The Territories are administered by 
a national delegation of two. 

Army.—B 7 a law of Jan., 1907, service m 
the Army (militia) is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 20 and 50. 
Service in the Active Militia is for five 
years with five years in the Reserve, and 
ten years in the Territorial Guard. The 
Peace Establishment is (Aug. 6, 1913^)^ about 
350 officers and 4,650 others. The V;ar Es- 
tablishment is stated to be about 90,000. 

Education . — Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory, but is confined 
to the municipalities, who are the controlP 
ing authorities; 81,336 pupils were enrolled 
in 1912. Secondary education reaches only 
about 1,500 pupils; for higher , education 
there are university colleges, special schools 
and technical institutes 

j)eht. — The Public Debt on June 30. 1913, 
stood as follows : — 

Sterling Loan of 1908, 6%^ 

Sterling Loan of 1910, 5’4% 

Railway Loan of 1913, 5% ^'922 aaS 

Floating Debt. 3,000,000 


Production and Industry . — About 500,000 
(one-fourth of the population) live by agri- 
culture and pastoral pursuits, the total 
area under cultivation being about 5,000,- 
000 acres. The pufias provide excellent 
grazing for large herds of llama vicufia, and 
alpaca, and cinchona bark is produced from 
the trees in that region. The forest-clad 
plains and the lowest slopes of the Andes 
produce rubber, cotton, indigo, tropical 
fruits, and medicinal herbs. 

Rubber is now the most important agri- 
cultural industry, the exports in 1912 
amounting to 4,080 tons, valued at $5,200,- 
000 , 

The mineral productions are very valu- 
able, tin being the principal product of the 
mines, the exports In 1912 being valued at 
$24,000,000; and the silver mines of Potosi 
are regarded as Inexhaustible ; gold, partly 
dug and partly washed, is obtained on the 
Eastern Cordillera of the Andes, and copper, 
lead, antimony, wolfram, bismuth, salt, and 
sulphur are also found. 

Towns. — Capital. Sucre, In Chuqulsaca, 
situated about 10,000 feet above sea level, 
named after a victorious general In the War 
of Independence of 1824. Population, 24,- 
000. The great trading centre and seat of 
government Is La Pass, population 80.000. 
Other towns are Cochabamba, Potosi, Oruro, 
Santa Cruz, and Tarlja. 


Weights, Measures and Currency . — The 
Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
prescribed by law, but some of the old 
Spanish standards are still employed in 
practice. 

The Unit of Currency is the 'boliviano of 
100 centavos, worth (legal value) $0.38.9. 

Transportation . — There were about 803 
miles of trunk lines of railway in operation 
in August, 1913, 383 miles in actual con- 
struction and 1,812 miles'concessions grant- 
ed and under survey. In 1912 there were 
214 post oJffices and 192 telegraph offices 
with 3,850 miles of line. In 1912 the Bo- 
livian Government signed a contract for the 
erection of Marconi wireless stations at La 
Paz, Villa Bella, Cobija, Trinidad, Santa 
Cruz, Puerto Suarez and Yacuiba. 

Trade tcith the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Bolivia from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$940,744, and goods to the value of $350 
were sent thither — a balance of $940,394 in 
favor of the United States. 

Bolivia (see also Peru-Bolivia Confed- 
eration) : 

Controversy with Chile, referred to^ 
3410. 

Diplomatic relations with, 5468, 6364, 
Resumed, 4449, 4562. 

Insurrection in, discussed, 6364. 

Treaty with (3111). 

Ratification of amendments to, rec- 
ommendation regarding, 3260. 

War between Chile, Peru, and, 4522, 
4563, 4628, 4717. 

Claims of United States arising 
out of, 4913, 5083, 5369, 5544. 
Conditions of peace presented by 
Chile discussed, 4662, 4717, 4760. 
Efforts of United States to bring 
about peace, discussed, 4522, 
4563, 4582, 4662, 4717. 
Negotiations for restoration of 
peace, 4676. 

Terminated, 4822, 6364. 

Treaty of peace discussed, 4760. 
Bolivia, Treaties with. — May 13, 1858, a 
treaty of peace, friendship, commerce and 
navigation was concluded with Bolivia. 
This contained the favored-nation clause, 
defined neutral rights, contraband of war, 
rights of citizens in case of war, forbade 
confiscation or the granting of letters of 
marque, and opened the Amazon River and 
its tributaries to navigation by ships of 
the United States. A previous convention 
with the Peru-BoUvian confederacy was 
terminated by the alliance in 1839. An 
extradition convention was concluded in 
1900. (See Extradition.) 

BoUman Case. — ^An important Supreme 
Court case in which treason is defined and 
the authority of the Supreme Court to issue 
writs of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum is 
maintained. Bollman was charged with be- 
ing Implicated in a treasonable attempt to 
levy war upon the United States, in that he 
had joined Aaron Burr in a scheme to estab- 
lish an independent State In the southwest 
in 1806. It was decided that a mere con- 
spiracy to subvert the Government by force 
is not treason, an actual levying of war 
being necessary. The court held that the 
crime with which the prisoners Bollman 
and Swartwout stood charged had not been 
committed, and they were discharged. 
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Bonds. — In a legal sense an obligation in 
writing and under seal whereby* one party 
binds himself to pay a sum of money to 
another at a certain time, and usually 
bearing a specified rate of interest. The 
security for the payment of the bonded In- 
debtedness is generally a mortgage on pro- 
ductive property. The mortgage is placed 
in the hands of a third party as trustee 
to whom the bondholders may apply for 
foreclosure in the event of failure to pay 
interest or principal. The entire mort- 
gage is then divided into separate bonds 
of (usually) $1,000 each and sold to sepa- 
rate investors. When issued to creditors 
named they are registered on the books of 
the company issuing them and their own- 
ership is a matter of record. W’hen made 
payable to bearer, coupons are attached in 
the form of notes falling due at the sev- 
eral interest periods, and are made pay- 
able at the company’s offices or at a bank 
or by the trustee. 

Bonds issued by governments are not 
based upon any mortgage, but upon the 
Integrity of the government and its ability 
to collect sufficient funds from its subjects 
to pay interest and principal. In case of 
default by a government in the payment 
of its bonds recourse may be had to the 
attachment of the revenues. This course 
has been followed in the case of some of 
the smaller republics of South and Central 
America. (See Debt, Public.) 

Bonds of United States (see also Debt, 
Public; Loans) : 

Authority Tested in Secretary of 
Treasury to issue, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5877. 

Discussed. (See Debt, Public, dis- 
cussed.) 

Issuance of, discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 5877, 5985, 
5993, 5999, 6074, 6076, 6077, 6175. 

Purchase of, 'with Treasury surplus 
recommended, 3985. 

Bonhoinnie Richard, The. — An old East 
India merchantman fitted up as a man-of- 
war by the French at L’Orient in 1779. 
It was one of five fitted out by the French 
at the suggestion of Benjamin Franklin, 
and christened in his honor Bonhomme 
Richard, or Good-Man Richard. She was 
commanded by John Paul Jones, an Amer- 
ican officer, and carried American colors. 
She was accompanied by two French ves- 
sels. They attempted to enter the harbor 
of Leith, Scotland, but storms prevented. 
Off Flamborough Head, Sept. 23, 1779, the 
fleet encountered a British merchant fleet 
convoyed by the Serapia and Countess of 
Scarborough. The larger war ship, the 
Serapis, though much superior in every re- 
spect to the Bonhomme Richard, was fierce- 
ly attacked by the latter. The conflict took 
place by moonlight, in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators. Jones lashed the 
Serapis’s bowsprit to the Richard^s mizzen- 
mast and raked her deck with musketry. 
Broadside answered broadside in one of the 
most stubbornly contested battles in the 
history of naval warfare. The engagement 
lasted three hours. Finally a bucketful of 
hand grenades thrown down the hatchway 
of the Serapis caused her commander to 
surrender. Jones transferred his crew to 
the conquered ship, and the Bonhomme 
Richard sank in a few 'hours, 

Boonville (Mo.), Battle of.— When Presi- 
dent Lincoln's call for troops, April 15, 
1861, reached Governor Jackson, of Mis- 


souri, he refused to furnish the four regi- 
ments forming the quota of the state. 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., had, however, organ- 
ized, under the military command of Na- 
thaniel Lyon, five regiments, and these were 
mustered in immediately, Lyon being made 
brigadier-general. \Vhea another Missouri 
brigade had been formed. May 8, Lyon was 
put in command of the department. Mean- 
time Governor Jackson ordered the state 
militia to camp at St. Louis. May 10 Gen, 
Lyon surrounded the camp, and on its sur- 
render by Gen. Frost paroled the men, 700 
in number. June 15 he occupied Jefferson 
City, the governor fleeing to Boonville. 
Lyon followed. On June 17 he dispersed 
the state troops collected there. 

Bootleggers, misdeeds of, 7014. 

Border States. — A designation for the sev- 
eral slave states of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri, lying next 
to the free states, and sometimes including 
Arkansas, North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Many people of these states were anxious, 
both during and before the Civil War, for 
an amicable adjustment of the slavery 
question. They originated the Peace Con- 
ference of 1861. 

Borneo. — A large island in Malaysia. It 
is situated in the Indian Archipelago, 
bounded on the east by the Sea of Celebes 
and the Macassar Strait, on the south by 
the Sea of Java, and on the west and 
north by the China Sea. 

History, — It was first visited by the 
Portuguese in 1518. Borneo has an area 
of about 213,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 1,250,000. 

Physical Features. — ^Two chains of moun- 
tains traverse the island in a nearly parallel 
direction from northeast to southwest. 

natural Products, — Vegetation grows lux- 
uriantly and choice woods and spices are 
exported. The mineral wealth is great, 
gold, antimony, salt, petroleum, tin, copper, 
iron, and coal exist, but are not, as yet, 
largely worked. 

Borneo, treaty with, 2688. 

Bosphorus, The, restrictions on passage 
of Straits of the Dardanelles and, by 
ships of other nations, 4078. 

Boston: 

Execution of laws for return of fugi- 
tive slaves forcibly resisted in, 
2637. 

Proclamation regarding, 2548. 
Reference to, 2673. 

Fire in, referred to by President 
Grant, 4138. 

Industrial exposition at, discussed, 
4773. 

Navy-yard at, referred to, 4676. 

Title of United States to land oc- 
cupied as, referred to, 4698. 
Unlawful assemblages in, and proc- 
lamation against and authorization 
to employ force in suppressing, 
2637, 2645. 

Boston Case. — The case of a fugitive slave 
who escaped from his owner in Georgia and 
took passage on the Boston, a vessel bound 
for the coast of Maine. The governor of 
Georgia charged the captain of the ship 
with stealing the slave and demanded that 
the governor of Maine restore the fugitive. 
This was refused. The legislature of 
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Boston Case — Continued, 

Georgia then called upon Congress to pass 
a law compelling the governor of Maine to 
comply wu‘h such demand. No action was 
taken by Congress, 

Boston, Evacuation of.— During the win- 
ter of 1776 Washington, having received 
some ordnance captured at Ticonderoga .and 
a supply of ammunition taken by privateers 
at sea, determined to attack Boston, then 
occupied by the British. In pursuance of 
this plan he occupied Nooks Hill (an emi- 
nence at the extremity of Dorchester Neck) 
and Dorchester Heights, which commanded 
Nooks Hill, and the town itself. On the 
night of March 4, 1776, the heights were 
covered with breastworks, and the British 
were forced to risk a general action to dis- 
lodge them or abandon the town. They 
chose the latter alternative, and on March 
17 the town and harbor were evacuated by 
the British army and navy without firing a 
gun. 

Boston Fir© referred to, 4138. 

Boston Massacre, — The British navigation 
acts were a source of great annoyance and 
loss to the American colonists, and their 
execution was resisted at all points. Great 
Britain attempted to coerce the people into 
a compliance with the laws by sending Gen. 
Gage with three regiments to Boston in 
1768. The presence of the troops further 
aggravated the people of Boston. During 
1769 and the early part of 1770 numerous 
quarrels occurred between the citizens of 
Boston and British soldiers charged with 
the enforcement of the laws. In l^ebruary, 
1770, a press gang from the British frigate 
Eose boarded a ship belonging to a Mr. 
Hooper, of Marblehead, whereupon a riot 
ensued. On the night of March 6 following 
a large crowd responded to the ringing of 
the fire bells and came into collision with 
the soldiers. The latter fired, killing three 
persons and wounding several others. The 
soldiers were tried and acquitted, but the 
news of the Boston massacre spread rapidly 
and did much to strengthen the spirit of 
revolution among the people. 

Boston Port Act. — An act of Parliament 
introduced by Lord North and passed March 
7, 1774, in retaliation for the destruction 
of cargoes of tea in Boston Harbor. It 
provided for the discontinuance of landing 
and d'F'’hai**r'rg. ''^r.dng or shipp’ng of 
ui O’* from the city of Boston, 
or In lb s-.o'i Commerce was traus- 

icrivd ivi .'ind Marblehead, and Gen, 

Gr'i:'* arrived in Bo^ron. June 1, 1774, to 
en’o.'-co I’le b'v.v. 'I be Boston people were 
indirr-'ar.r. syrepathy was expressed 

for them throughout the Colonies. In many 
places people refused to buy British goods. 
Oct. 20, 1774, the American Association 
was formed, pledging the members to non- 
consumption and nonintercourse with Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British West 
Indies. The Association included 52 mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress. 

Poston Tea Party. — in 1767 Great Brit- 
ain Imposed a duty on tea sold in the Amer- 
ican Colonies. The East India Company 
prevailed upon the ministry in 1773 to 
amend the act so as to relieve the company 
from paying the duty, thereby forcing the 
consumers to pay it. The colonists were 
indignant at this transfer of the tax from 
the company to themselves, and adopted 
various methods to evade payment. Nov. 
28, 1773, a ship arrived in Boston harbor 
carrying 114 chests of tea, and early in 
December two others arrived. On the even- 


ing of December 16th an enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held at Faneuil Hall, and at its 
close between 50 and 60 men disguised as 
Indians took possession of the three ships 
and threw overboard the cargoes of tea, 
amounting in all to 342 chests. Seventeen 
chests were also destroyed in New York 
harbor about the same time. These events 
resulted in the passage of the Boston Port 
Act (q. V.) and were an important part 
of the train of causes of the American 
Revolution. 

Boston, The, mentioned, 6297, 6367. 
Boston, XJ. S. S., mentioned, 6766, 6767, 
6769, 6771, 6835, 6836. 

Boundaries. — The colonial boundaries of 
the United States were indefinite and often 
the subject of much dispute. The grants of 
territory in America were made by Euro- 
pean rulers, who were careless or ignorant 
of the geography of the country. The 
Wyoming dispute between Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, and the Western Reserve of 
the former in Ohio, are in evidence of the 
interminable wrangles created by these royal 

f rants. The boundaries of the United 
tates were agreed upon in 1783 at the 
treaty of Versailles. Congress then took 
up the question of the border lines between 
states and provided an elaborate mode of 
procedure, modeled after the Grenville Act 
of Great Britain. Since 1789 such cases, 
as well as all other matters between states, 
have been under the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. In 1783 the northeast 
boundary of the United States was defined 
as extending from the source of the St. 
Croix River due north to the watershed 
between the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic, 
thence along the watershed to the north- 
westernmost head of the Connecticut River. 
After long and irritating disputes over the 
line, the Webster-Ashburton treaty was 
negotiated in 1842, fixing the boundary be- 
tween the United States and British pos- 
sessions on the present lines. The territory 
bounded on the north by latitude 54° 40', 
on the east by the Rocky Mountains, on the 
south by latitude 42°, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean, has been variously 
claimed by Russia, Spain, Great Britain 
and the United States. By treaty with 
Russia Jan. 11, 1825, the United States 
were to make no settlements north of 54° 
40' and Russia none south of that line. 
By the treaty which ceded Florida in 1819 
Spain relinquished all claims to anything 
north of latitude 42°. Though Groat Brit- 
ain had little claim to the territory, joint 
occupation was agreed upon by the treaty 
of Oct. 20, 1818, and this becoming unsatis- 
factory Great Britain was induced in 1846 
to accept latitude 49° as the boundary 
between her possessions and the United 
States from the Rocky Mountains to the 
channel between Vancouver Island and the 
mainland. (For boundary disputes after 
1846, see articles on Alaska, Gadsden Pur- 
chase and Mexican War.) 

Botanic Gardens, — West of the Capital 
In Washington Is a broad stretch of land 
known as the Mall, extending to the Poto- 
mac River. The part of the Mall nearest 
the Capitol is called the Botanic Gardens. 
These contain great conservatories stored 
with rare plants. There is also a beauti- 
ful fountain, designed by Bartholdi. Fur- 
ther west along the Mall are the grounds 
of the National Museum, the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Department of Agri- 
culture, under whose charge are the great 
propagating gardens. The Mall further ex- 
tends to the Washington Monument. 
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Bounty. (See Sugar Bounty.) 

Bounty Lands. (See Lands, Bounty.) 
Bourbons. — The house of Bourbon is the 
family of kings that ruled France for over 
two hundred years, from 1589 to the time 
of the French revolution, 1791. One of 
their characteristics was an obstinate re- 
fusal to keep pace with events. Experience 
taught them nothing. This trait in their 
character has caused their name to be ap- 
plied (in American political parlance) to 
any statesman or politician that clings to 
dead issues and refuses to accommodate 
himself to changes. 

Boxers. — The name popularly given to the 
Chinese anti-foreign secret society, Ih-hwo- 
Ch’uan, “Volunteer United Fists,” who were 
largely responsible for the disturbances in 
that country in 1900. Excited by the prog- 
ress of European civilissation and Christian- 
ity in China they caused anti-foreign riots 
in various parts of the empire and mas- 
sacred many missionaries, native converts 
and European merchants. On June 20th, 
they murdered the German minister, Baron 
Ketteler, and being joined by the Imperial 
troops besieged the foreigners and foreign 
ministers in the British legation in Peking 
until Aug. 13, when the siege was raised by 
a relief expedition from the allied fleets — 
Japanese, Russian, British, American and 
French. On May 29, 1901, China agreed 
to pay to the injured powers, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, Rus- 
sia and the United States, an indemnity 
amounting to 450,000.000 taels ($333,000,- 
000) for injuries inflicted by the Boxers. 
This indemnity is to constitute a gold debt 
repayable in thirty-nine annual install- 
ments, due on Jan. 1 of each year up to 
1941, interest at 4 per cent, to be payable 
half-yearly. The securities for the debt are 
the Imperial Maritime Customs, otherwise 
unappropriated, increased to 5 per cent., 
ad 'valorem, the Navy Customs, and the 
Salt Tax otherwise unappropriated. 

Boy Scouts of America.— The Boy Scout 
movement can be traced back to widely 
separated sources where constructive ideas 
came to boy workers and were tested with 
varying degrees of success. In America 
there were a number of originators of 
methods, plans and principles that have 
proved effective. In Great Britain, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell became 
active in organization work based largely 
on the ideas and methods of American 
workers. He did this so successfully that 
the enrollment of British Boy Scouts soon 
grew into the hundred thousands, with the 
emphasis, not on the military note, but on 
peace virtues and learning practical trades. 
Then the movement spread to Germany, 
France, Italy, Australia and New Zealand, 
to Canada and the United States ; to South 
American republics ; in short, almost the 
world over, since it is already established 
in twenty-seven countries. Everywhere It 
has shown adaptation to new fields and 
nationalities. 

In Germany the boys have engaged in 
the work with such enthusiasm and in such 
numbers that the Prussisfn and Bavarian 
authorities are giving the movement finan- 
cial aid. But it has>been left to the United 
States to show what the system of scouting 
can accomplish, when it returns to the lands 
In which the larger number of its working 
ideas and principles originated. While the 
number of the Boy Scouts enrolled through- 
out the world is estimated as not less than 
two million, one-sixth of the whole number 
are In the United States. The emphasis 


and ideals of the movement belong here also 
to the highest plans — that of efficient citi- 
zenship, service ana chai*acter-building. 

“The Boy Scouts of America,” the name 
under which the movement in the United 
States was incorporated, B’ebruary 8, 1910, 
has as its Honorary President, the Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, and Hon. William H. Taft and Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt as its Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Associated with these in ap- 
proval and promotion of the movement are 
eminent citizens from all walks of public 
life, who are members of the National Coun- 
cil and of the local councils in the cities 
and towns of the whole country, and a host 
of others who earnestly co-operate in the 
work. 

A group of men, representing the various 
religious and civic organizations of the com- 
munity that are engaged in boys’ work, 
are brought together as a local council for 
the promotion of Scout work. This local 
council receives a charter from the national 
organization, giving them full authority to 
deal with all questions relating to scouting 
in that district and to pass upon all Scout 
Masters’ applications. In many cases this 
council engages a boys’ work director, to 
be known as the Scout Commissioner, to 
take charge of the work in that community. 
He is responsible to the local council for 
the direction and promotion of the work. 
He is the leader of the Scout Masters, and 
as such, gives such instructions and help 
as may be necessary, arranges inter-troop 
meets, games, camps, and in general, makes 
uniform the plan of work conducted in 
that community. The Scouts are organized 
in patrols and troops. Eight boys consti- 
tute a patrol, one of whom is chosen as the 
Patrol Leader. Three patrols make up a 
troop. The Scout Master is the adult leader 
of the troop. Already there are about 700 
local councils in as many cities throughout 
the United States and under the direction 
of each there are from five to one hundred 
and fifty Scout Masters in charge of troops. 

The Scout programme is proving practi- 
cable as a civic enterprise. There are many 
cities so thoroughly organized that every 
phase of boy life in the community is being 
reached by Scout activities. The movement 
is adapting itself not only to the wealthy 
classes, but to the boys of the slums, to 
the newsboys and to foreign boys alike. 

Scouting means outdoor life and so 
health, strength, happiness and practical 
education. By combining wholesome, at- 
tractive, outdoor activities with the in- 
fluence of the Scout oath and law, the move- 
ment develops character and worth-while 
ability. 

Scoutcraft includes instruction in first 
aid, life saving, tracking, signalling, cycling, 
nature study, seamanship, campcraft, wood- 
craft, chivalry and all the handicrafts. 

The national organization is largely main- 
tained by public subscriptions. Sustaining 
and Contributing Memberships are issued to 
men. and women throughout the country 
who are financially assisting in the develop- 
ment and promotion of this organization 
among boys. National Headquarters, No. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Officers 
of the National (Ilouncil : Honorary Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson ; Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, William H. Taft, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt ; President, C, H. Livingston, 
Washington, D. C. ; Vice-Presidents, B. L. 
Dulaney, Bristol, Tenn. ; Milton A. McRae, 
Detroit, Mich. ; David Starr Jordan, Stan- 
ford University, Cal. ; P. L. Seely, Asheville, 
N. C. ; A. Stamford White, Chicago, 111.; 
Chief Scout, Ernest Thompson Seton, Green- 
wich, Ct. ; National Scout Commissioner, 
Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y. ; Treas- 
urer, George D. Pratt, Brooklyn, N. T, 
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Boycott. — In November, 1880, during the 
Land League agitation, in Ireland, Capt. 
James Boycott, agent of Lough Mask farm, 
an estate of Lord Erne, having evicted many 
of the tenants of the estate for refusing 
to pay rent, was besieged on his premises. 
The neighboring tradesmen refused to sup- 
ply him with their goods at any price. His 
servants left and no others could be in- 
duced to take their places. To gather his 
crops it became necessary to bring in im- 
migrant laborers and to protect them while 
at work by the presence of armed con- 
stabulary. This method of coercion became 
popular among the land leaguers and was 
soon put into operation against shopkeepers 
as well as landlords. 

This policy of non-intercourse and efforts 
to commercially isolate business opponents 
was introduced into the United States by 
the Knights of Labor and Trade Unions 
about 1885. In 1886 two women bakers 
of New York were boycotted by the labor 
unions and their friends. Persons without 
grievances against the women w’ere induced 
to withdraw their patronage. The business 
of the women was seriously injured, until 
they were relieved by receiving large orders 
for bread for charity hospitals. During 
the same year one man was convicted of 
attempting to extort money under a threat 
of boycotting. One man was boycotted for 
giving testimony against conspirators. 

Boycotting has been defined by an Ameri- 
can judge as a “combination of many to 
cause a loss to one person by coercing 
others against their will to withdraw from 
him their beneficial business intercourse, 
through threats that unless those others do 
so, the many will cause a similar loss to 
them.” A boycott, even when not accom- 
panied by violence or intimidation, has been 
pronounced unlawfiil by many courts. 
When accompanied by violence it is a 
criminal offence at common law. 

President Taft, when judge of an Ohio 
court, decided that while the employees of 
any person or company had a right to 
refuse to work at any time, they had no 
right to prevent the work being done by 
others, the attempt at the latter action 
being characterized as a secondary boycott. 

Decisions of the United States Courts in 
boycotting cases have been contradictory. 
In the case o-. the Danbury (Conn.) hatters, 
the employers were adjudged injured to the 
extent of 880,000, and authorized to bring 
suit against the boycotting organization 
for thrice the amount. In Montana, the 
Supreme Court held that the boycotted com- 
pany did not have a property right in the 
trade of any particular person • hence, any 
one person may rightfully withdraw his 
patronage. The judge disagrees with the 
doctrine that an act perfectly lawful when 
done by one person becomes criminal when 
done by two or more acting in concert, 
and rules that if the boycotters violated 
no law in withdrawing their patronage they 
could not be enjoined from continuing the 
boycott in force, so long as the means 
employed to make it effective were not 
illegal. (See Lindsay & Co. vs. Montana 
Federation of Labor et al.; Loewe vs. Law- 
lor et al.) Other indictments against mem- 
bers of labor unions charged with boycotting 
have been prosecuted In the United States 
Supreme Court and the results will be 
found under Anti-Trust Laws ; Bucks Stove 
Case, etc. 

The states having laws prohibiting boy- 
cotting In terms are Alabama, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana and Texas. The states 
having laws prohibiting blacklisting in ternas 
are Alabama, ArKansas, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 


sas, Minnesota, Mississippi (applies to tele- 
graph operators only), Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington and Wisconsin. A number of 
states have enacted laws concerning in- 
timidation, conspiracy against workingmen 
and interference with employment, viz. : 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho (applies to mine employees 
only), Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin. In the following states it is un- 
lawful for an employer to exact any 
agreement, either written or verbal, from 
an employee not to join or become a mem- 
ber of a labor organization, as a condition 
of employment : California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi (applies to 
telegraph operators only), Nevada, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Porto Rico, South Carolina and Wis- 
consin. (See Loewe vs. Lawlor et al.) 
Boycott (secondary) denounced as at 
variance with American instinct, 
7378. 

Brakes and Couplers, legislation for in- 
creased safety in use of, recommend- 
ed, 5486, 5561, 5642, 5766. 

Brandy Station, or Fleetwood (Va.), 
Battle of. — After the battle of Chancellors- 
ville Hooker’s army remained inactive on 
the north side of the Rappahannock for 
about a month. June 9, 1863, two divisions 
of cavalry, supported by two brigades of 
infantry, were sent across the river to re- 
connoiter the Confederate position. Gen. 
Pleasonton was In charge of the expedition 
and the cavalry was commanded by Gen- 
erals Buford and Gregg. They were driven 
back after the loss of 500 men in one of 
the most important cavalry fights of the 
Civil War. The only practical result of 
the expedition was the discovery that Leo’s 
infantry was moving north by way of Cul- 
peper. Here, also, on Aug. 1, Gen. Buford 
with his division of cavalry met the Con- 
federate General Stuart and compelled him 
to retreat until re-enforced, when Buford in 
turn retreated. Botw'een Oct. 10 and 16 
desultory fighting with both cavalry and 
infantry occurred in the vicinity of Brandy 
Station. 

Brandywine (Pa.), Battle of.— In the lat- 
ter part of May, 1777, Washington left 
Morristown, N. J., where he had been in 
winter quarters, and took up a strong posi- 
tion behind the Raritan. Howe left his 
quarters at New Brunswick and embarked 
his troops for Philadelphia, landing about 
18,000 men at Elk Ferry, fifty miles from 
the city, Aug. 25. Washington, having 
been joined by Lafayette, DeKalb, and Pu- 
laski, drew near to defend the city. The 
nominal strength of the American army 
was 14,000 men, though only 11,000 were 
considered effective. Howe's advance was 
slow, and it was not until Sept. 11 that he 
encountered the Americans at Chadds Ford, 
on Brandywine Creek, about thirty miles 
southwest of Philadelphia. In the battle 
which occurred that day the British gained 
a clear victory through a successful flank 
movement, executed oy Cornwallis. The 
American loss was about 1,000 killed, 
wounded, and missing, while that of the 
British was somewhat moi*e. 
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Brazil. — The most extensive State of 
South America. It was discovered in 1500 
by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, Portuguese navi- 
gator. It is bounded on the north by the 
Atlantic Ocean, Guiana, and Venezuela ; on 
the vpest by Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, and Argentina; on the south by Uru- 
guay ; and on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; and extends between lat. 4® 22' N. 
and 33° 45' S. and long. 34° 40' and 
73° 15' W., being 2,000 miles from north 
to south, and 2,500 from west to east ; with 
a coast-line on the Atlantic of 3,700 miles. 

History . — It was claimed and colonized 
by the Portuguese both by right of dis- 
covery and the dictum of the Pope. It 
became the residence of the exiled Portu- 
guese royal family during the Napoleonic 
period. Its independence was proclaimed 
in 1822. An empire was formed and Dom 
Pedro, son of the Portuguese King, be- 
came the first emperor. He resigned in 
1831 in favor of his son Pedro II. In No- 
vember, 1889, the empire was overthrown 
and a republic organized under President 
Fonseca. He was succeeded two years 
later by Peixoto, and he by De Moraes. 
Wenceslau Braz is now president. 

The bloodless revolution of 1889 trans- 
formed the provinces of the Empire into 
States of a Federal Union. The States 
have their own laws and considerable fiscal 
autonomy, being administered at their own 
expense, and controlling the outward (but 
not inward) customs. National defence, po- 
lice, finance, currency, and national or inter- 
state justice are reserved to the central 
government. Each State has an elected 
President or Governor and a bicameral leg- 
islature, raises its necessary revenue, floats 
loans, and controls its indebtedness. The 
External Debts of the various States of the 
Union amounted in the aggregate to $220,- 
000.000 at the end of 1910; their Internal 
Debts to over $65,000,000 ; and their Float- 
ing Debts to over $40,000,000. The terri- 
tory of Acre (Aquiry) was purchased for 
$10,000,000 from Bolivia by treaty of Nov. 
17, 1903, thus terminating a dispute with 
that republic through the incursion in 
north-western Bolivia of large numbers of 
Brazilian settlers. Acr§ has petitioned to 
be received into the States of the Union. 

Physical Features . — The northern States 
of Amazones and Pars, and the central State 
of Matto Grosso (which together constitute 
more than one-half of Brazil) are mainly 
wide, low-lying, forest-clad plains. The 
eastern and southern States are traversed by 
successive mountain ranges interspersed with 
fertile valleys. The principal ranges are the 
Serra do Maro, the Serra do Mantequeira 
(Itatiaiassu, 9.000 feet), and the Serra do 
Espinbaco (Itacolumi, 6,000 feet), in the 
southeast of Minas Geraes : the Serra do 
Paranan, the Serra dos Aymores and the 
Serra da Gurgueia, Branca, and Araripe. 
Brazil is unequalled for the number and ex- 
tent of its rivers. The Amazon, the largest 
river in the world, has tributaries which are 
themselves great rivers, and flows from 
the Peruvian Andes to the Atlantic, with 
a total length ,of some 4.000 miles. Its 
northern tributaries are the Rio Branco, Rio 
Negro and Japura ; its southern tributaries 
are the Jurua. Purus. Madeira and Tapajos, 
While the Xingu meets it within 100 miles 
of its outflow into the Atlantic- 

January 6, 1914, a Brazilian commission, 
headed by Col. Theodore Roosevelt. ex-Pres- 
Ident of the United States, and Col. Ron- 
don. started to explore the Duvlda River, 
which turned out to be a tributary of the 
Madeira, the lower part of which was 
known to rubber men but not to cartography 
ers, as the Castanha. Emharklng February 


27, after traveling 542 miles from San Luis 
de Caceres, the party descended the Duvida, 
or River of Doubt, as its headwaters had 
been called by an expedition surveying for a 
telegraph line in 1909. Descending the river 
469 miles directly north from 12® 1' S. lat. 
and 60° 18' W. long, the Aripauna was 
reached April 26, 1914. in lat. 7° 34'. Here 
the rapids ended and the Aripauna dis- 
charged into the Madeira at 5° 30' S. lat. 
and 60° 32' W. long. In honor of the dis- 
tinguished American the indefinite Cas- 
tanha, including its newly explored upper 
half, was named the Rio Theodoro, and 
thereby put upon the map ; it had never 
appeared previously on any map. 

The Tocantins and Araguaya fiow north- 
wards from the plateau of Matto Grosso 
and the mountains of Goyaz to the Gulf of 
Pars. The Paranahyba flows from the en- 
circling mountains of Piauhy into the Atlan- 
tic- Tne Sao Francisco rises in the south of 
Minas Geraes and traverses Bahia on its 
way to the Eastern coast, between Alagoas 
and Bolivia on its way through Paraguay to 
its confluence with the Parand^ which rises 
in the mountains of that name and divides 
the Brazilian State from the Paraguay. The 
Paraguay and Paranfi. from their confluence, 
become the principal river of Argentina and 
flow into the Atlantic at the estuary of La 
Plata. 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area in 

States and Capitals English 
Sq. Miles 

Federal District 470 

Acr4 (Nova York) 73,720 

Alagoas (Maceio) 10,230 

Amazonas (Mandos) 714,000 

Bahia (Sao Salvador) 216,000 

Ceara (Fortaleza) 61,750 

Espirito Santo (Victoria) . . 17,000 

Goyaz (Goyaz) 266,000 

Maranhao (Sao Luiz) 131,000 

Matto Grosso (Cu^ abd) . , . 580,000 

Minas Geraes (Bello Hori- 
zonte) 231,000 

Pard (Belem) 482,500 

Parahyba (Parahyba) 21,600 

Parand (Curityba) 67,500 

Pernambuco (Recif) 38,600 

Piauhy (Therezina) 92,600 

Rio de Janeiro (Nictberoy) . 1 6,800 

Rio Grande de Norte (Natal) 20,000 
Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 


Santa Catharina (Florian- 

opolis) 43,000 

Sao Paulo (Sao Paulo) 96,500 

Sergipe (Aracaju) 9,600 


Estimated 

Population 

1910 

900.000 
70,000 

800.000 

380.000 

2.300.000 

800.000 

300.000 

290.000 

550.000 

140.000 

4.000. 000 

600.000 

500.000 

420.000 

1.500.000 

400.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

280.000 

1,500,000 

350.000 
4,000,000 

500.000 


Total 3,298,870 21,580,000 


Of the total number about 1,000,000 are 
“wild” Indians. 

Ethnography . — There are five distinct ele- 
ments in the population : the Portuguese set- 
tlers, the aboriginal Indians, imported Afri- 
can negro slaves, mixed descendants of these 
three races, and European immigrants of all 
nationalities, principally Italians. Portu- 
guese and Spanish. The descendants of the 
Portuguese settlers are the true Brazilians, 
the aboriginal Indians are now mainly tribes 
in the forests and plains of the interior. 
The slaves were freed between 1871 and 
3888, their importation having ceased in 
1855. The modern trend of Teutonic immi- 
gration is towards the southern states, par- 
ticularly Rio Grande do Sul. The official 
language of Brazil Is Portuguese. 

Government . — Brazil was colonized by 
Portugal in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and in 3822 became an independent 
empire under Dom Pedro, son of the exiled 
King Jofio VI, of Portugal. On Nov. 15, 
1889, Dom Pedro II., second of the line, was 
dethroned and a republic was proclaimed. 
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Brazil — Continued. 

The constitution rests on the fundamental 
law of Feb. 24, 1891, which established a 
federal republic under the name of Esiados 
Unidos do Brazil. 

The President and Vice-President are 
elected for four years by the direct votes of 
all male Brazilians over twenty-one years 
who can read and write, and are ineligible 
for the succeeding terms. They are aided, 
as executives, by a Council of Ministers, 
who do not attend Congress. 

The National Congress consists of a Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies, which meet 
annually, on May 3, for four months The 
Senate is composed of sixty-three members 
elected for nine, six and three years in ac- 
cordance with their place in the ballot, 
those for lesser periods being renewed in 
due course. The Chamber of Deputies con- 
sists of 212 membars elected for three 
years. The electors for both houses are 
all male Brazilians over twenty-one years 
who can read and write. 

There is a Supreme Federal Tribunal and 
a Federal Court of Appeal at the capital, 
and judges sit in each State for Federal 
causes. Except in the federal district jus- 
tice is administered by State Courts for 
State causes, from the lowest to the high- 
est courts. 

Army . — By a law of Jan. 1, 1908, mili- 
tary service is obligatory on all male Bra- 
zilians from twenty-one to forty -four years. 
The Peace Effective is 2,200 oiScers and 
28,000 others. (See Armies of the World.) 

Vavy . — The Navy is manned by about 
750 olHcers and 9,000 seamen, etc. (See 
Navies of the World.) 

Pi'imary education is secular and free, 
but is not as yet compulsory ; it is main- 
tained and controlled by the governments 
of the various States. Public instruction 
is progressing and reading and writing are 
the qualifications for the franchise for 
males at twenty-one. About 600,000 chil- 
dren attended the primary schools in 1911. 

Production and Industry , — Agriculture is 
encouraged by all the State governments, 
and is the principal industry, the produce 
being varied and abundant In the ex- 
treme south towards the interior European 
fruits and grain are reared, while other 
parts are found extremely favorable for 
the raising of coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, 
india-rubber, tobacco, and tropical products, 
many of which are indigenous. Maize, 
beans, cassava-root, and nuts are very gen- 
erally cultivated. Three-fourths of the 
world’s supply of coffee comes from Brazil, 
being grown chiefly in Rio de Janeiro, Minas 
Geraes, Sao Paulo, and Espirito Santo, and 
in a smaller degree in the north. Cotton 
is largely cultivated for export, and is 
being used for home manufactures. Sugar- 
cane is grown in large and increasing 
quantities in the northern provinces, Per- 
nambuco being the centre of the sugar- 
producing zone. India-rubber comes from 
the more northern provinces, especially the 
valley of the Amazon, and is shipped from 
Para and Mangos. Tobacco and cocoa are 
grown largely, especially in Bahia, The 
Live Stock Included 18,000,000 cattle in 
1910, cattle and stock raising being an im- 
portant industry. 

Brazilian forests are Immense, and abound 
in the greatest variety of useful and beau- 
tiful woods adapted for dyeing, cabinet 
work, or shipbuilding ; among them are 
mahogany, logwood, rosewood, brazilwood, 
cinchona, etc. 

The mineral products are considerable, 
and comprise gold, silver, iron, quick- 
silver, copper, and coal. In the Province of 
Minas Geraes there are vast Iron ore de- 
posits, which are expected to be worked 
in tlbe nmr future; thure are nelleved to 


be hundreds of millions of tons of ore, 
much of it containing 69 per cent, of Iron. 
Among non-metallic minerals are the world- 
famous Brazilian diamonds, and emeralds, 
rubies, topazes, beryls, garnets, etc. The 
black diamonds (caruonatos) are very high- 
ly prized. 

Manufactures. — In 1908 there were 1,541 
industrial establishments employing 46,000 
hands, and representing an invested capital 
of over £14,000,000. The establishments 
are protected by enormous import duties on 
manufactured articles. Cottons, woollens, 
and silks are produced, but the output is 
considerably below tne demand. Flour mills, 
for imported Argentine wheat, and browing 
are important industries. 

The imports consist of every description 
of manufactured article, in spite of a high 
protective tariff. There is a heavy duty on 
coffee exports in excess of 9,000,000 bags, 
but the annual despatches far exceed that 
number, being nearly 17,000,000 bags in 1909. 

Tranaporiation and Communication . — 
Each State has its railway system, but 
the central government is developing inter- 
communication and opening up new routes. 
On Dee. 31, 1910, there were 13,611 Eng- 
lish miles open and working, with 1,683 
miles under construction, the Fedcial Gov- 
ernment owning 6.300 miles of the whole. 

There were 3,250 post offices in 1910. 
There were 2,125 telegraph offices (and 12 
wireless installations) with 35,873 miles 
of line and 74,327 miles of wire, in 1910. 

The sea-going mercantile marine of Brazil 
in 1911 included 313 steamers (223,358 
tons) and 70 sailing vessels (18,395 tons), 
a total of 383 vessels (over 100 tons 
each) of 251,753 tons. Coasting and river 
traffic is confined to Brazilian vessels. In 
1909. 5,016 foreign vessels entered at 
Brazilian port.s, their total tonnage being 
12,247,013. The principal harbors are Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Parti, Maranbfio, Rio Grande and Santos. 

Toions. — Rio de Janeiro, the capital, is 
the second largest city in South America 
and possesses one of the finest harbors in 
the world. Population, 1912, estimated at 

1.000. 000. Other towns and their popula- 
tion are : 

Sao Paulo.. .... 380,000 Santos 40,000 

Bahia 250,000 Macoio 40,000 

Pard (Belem). . . 200,000 Cuyabd 36,000 

Pernambuco .... 160,000 Nictheroy 35,000 

Porto Alegre 90,000 Florianapolis 33,000 

Manaes 70,000 Parahyba 30,000 

Ceard 50,000 Sao Luiz 30 000 

Therezina. ..... 50,000 Aracaju 22,000 

Curityba 60,000 Natal 17,000 

Money. — The Currency is nominally me- 
tallic, but almost entirely paper, in de- 
nominations of milrois. The gold milreis 
is equal to $0,546 XTnitod States money and 
government paper is convertible at $0,324 
to the milreis. 

The national debt in 1912 was stated at 
$663,667,000. The revenue in 1913 was 
$192,729,000, and cxpcnditui*es were $203,- 

860.000. Interest, etc., amounted to $20,- 

637.000. 

Trade with tire United States . — ^The value 
of merchandise imported into Brazil from 
the Pnlted States for the year 3913 was 
$42,638,467. and goods to the value of 
$120,155,855 were sent thither, a balance 
of $77,617,388 in favor of Brazil, 

Brazil: 

Blockade by naval forces of, re- 
ferred. to, 970. 

Boundary question with Argentine 
Bepublic submitted to President 
of United States, 6867, 6068. 
With. Bolivia, 6426 l 
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Brazil — Continued, 

Charge d’affaires received from, 820. 
Correspondence with, referred to, 
2430. 

Claims of United States against, 929, 
951, 962, 1009, 1115, 1245, 1594, 
1933, 2051, 3050, 3899, 4220. 
Convention for satisfaction of, 
negotiated, 2553, 2562, 2568,2618. 
Payment of, 1009, 1245, 2116, 2618. 

Commercial relations with, 3049, 4078, 
4629, 5570, 5683. 

Commission of United States sent to, 
952. 

Convention with, referred to, 2681. 

Cotton culture in, 4078. 

Disturbances in, 1158, 2051. 

Duties on American goods reduced, 
968. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 970, 2779. 

Mail steamship service between 
United States and, 3565, 3586. 

Minister of, to United States re- 
ceived, 2553, 4718. 

Minister of United States in, official 
functions of, terminated, 951. 

Phosphates discovered in coast of, 
4795. 

Political disturbances in, discussed, 
5617. 

Pelations with, 2399, 6364. 

Kevolution in — 

Action of American commander in 
saluting revolted Brazilian ad- 
miral disavowed, 5867, 

Policy of United States regarding, 
5472, 5867, 5956. 

Questions with Portugal respecting 
escape of insurgent Admiral Da 
Gama, 5956. 

Eepublican form of government es- 
tablished and recognition of, by 
United States, 5543. 

Slavery in, 4100. 

Abolished, 5369. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5576. 

Kotiee of intention of Brazil to 
terminate, discussed, 5956. 
Deferred to, 5615, 5747. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
4460. 

Treaty with, 996. 

Obligations of, to cease, 1822. 
Eeference to, 1009. 

Vessels of — 

Discriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed by proclamation, 2372. 

United States seized or interfered 
with by, 962, 2779. (See also 
CaroIinCj The.) 

War with — 

Buenos Ayres — 

Peace concluded, 977. 


Questions between United States 
and Brazil growing out of, 929, 
951. 

Paraguay, 4078. 

Good offices of United States ten- 
dered, 3776, 3883. 

Brazil Steamship Co. referred to, 5634. 
Brazil, Treaties with. — Diplomatic nego- 
tiations with Brazil are embodied in five 
treaties : Treaty of 182S on amity, com- 
merce, and navigation; Treaties of 1849 
on claims in general and a protocol sub- 
mitting to arbitration the claim of George 
C. Benner et aL, signed in 1902. Treaty 
of 1878 on trade-marks (see Trade-marks, 
Treaties on) ; and extradition convention 
and protocol of 1898 (see Extradition, 
Treaties of). 

The treaty of 1828 accords reciprocal 
freedom of commerce and navigation upon 
equal terms and conditions to those by 
which they are enjoined by any and every 
other nation ; the citizens of the respective 
countries are privileged to conduct com- 
mercial and professional transactions in 
the country of the other nation upon the 
same terms and under like conditions as 
citizens and subjects. Coastwise trade is, 
however, excluded from this agreement. 
Freedom of, and equality in, carrying trade 
of export or reexport or import of goods 
is permitted without payment of higher or 
other duties, imposts, taxes, or fees, than 
those to which citizens and subjects are 
liable. If subjected to embargo or deten- 
tion for military purposes, proper indem- 
nification is to be paid in all cases. Ref- 
uge, asylum, and protection is accorded 
to vessels in all ports, rivers, or domin- 
ions of the other country. All reasonable 
assistance is to be rendered to vessels 
sustaining shipwreck or damage in the 
waters of the other country ; and protection 
from pirates, with restitution of property, 
if possible. Freedom of sale, disposition, 
and succession, in the case of personal 
goods is granted to individual citizens and 
subjects within the other country. Protec- 
tion of the person and of the property of 
citizens and subjects of each other is to be 
the special care of each contracting party. 
Entire freedom of conscience is accorded 
to individuals, together with protection of 
the dead. 

In event of war of one of the parties 
with a third it is agreed that full recog- 
nition of the principle that the flag cov- 
ers property be accorded when the prop- 
erty belongs to a nation which recognizes 
this principle, but to none other. But 
where the neutral flag shall cover the 
property of an enemy of one of the par- 
ties, such property shall be confiscated 
unless put on board before the declaration 
of war ; an excuse of ignorance of decla- 
ration of war shall not be valid after a 
period of four months shall have elapsed- 
Liberty of commerce and navigation shall 
not extend to arms and instruments or 
materials designed for making war by sea 
or land, and vessels carrying such contra- 
band goods shall be detained for the con- 
fiscation of such contraband. At such 
times the examination of vessels shall be 
conducted by all means calculated to mini- 
mize vexation or abuse. When one of the 
parties shall be at war with a third State, 
no citizen or subject of the other contract- 
ing party shall accept letters of marque 
or reprisal to hot against the other con- 
tracting party under pain of punishment 
for ^racy. In the event of war between 
the united States and Brazil, a period of 
six months shall he granted to residents 
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to close up their affairs and transport 
their effects ; in the ease of residents in 
the interior of the country this period 
shall be increased to one year from the 
time of declaration of war. Seqnesiration 
and confiscation of public and private debts 
by reason of war is forbidden* The favors, 
immunities, and exemptions to consular offi- 
cers shall be those of the most favored 
nation. These officials shall be exempt 
from all public service, taxes, imposts, and 
duties, except such as they shall pay on 
account of commerce or property, and these 
shall be the same as those paid by citizens 
of the country. The consular papers, rec- 
ords, and archives, shall at all times and 
under all circumstances be inviolably re- 
spected, and may not be seized or interfered 
with by any magistrate. Consuls shall 
have full authority to arrest and detain 
for a period not to exceed two months all 
deserters from public and private vessels 
of their country. 

This treaty was drawn to endure for a 
period of twelve years, with a renewal 
from year to year, with one year’s notice 
of intention to terminate. infringement 
of its conditions by individuals renders the 
individual and not the State liable for such 
infringement and the State pledges itself 
to surrender the offender. The State shall 
not countenance any reprisal for infringe- 
ment of the conditions nor declare war un- 
til a statement of the injuries, with com- 
petent proof, shall have been forwarded to 
the offending State and a reasonable time 
allowed for reparation. 

Brazil also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, etc., 
which was signed in Buenos Aires in 1910 
and proclaimed in Washington, July 29, 
1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 

Brazito (Mexico), Battle of.— In June, 
1846, the Army of the West was organized 
at Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri, It 
consisted of 1,658 men and sixteen pieces of 
ordnance, under command of Col. Phil. 
Kearny, of the First United States Dra- 
goons. He was ordered to proceed to New 
Mexico and take possession of Santa F4 
and proclaim the entire Territory to be 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
His orders were later amended to include 
California. In fifty days the army marched 
883 miles, and on Aug. 18, 1846, the Amer- 
ican flag was floating over the citadel at 
Santa F4. Not a blow had been struck. 
After establishing a civil government at 
Santa F6, lieamy started for California 
Sept- 25, with 300 United States dragoons 
and a small corps of topographical engi- 
neers. The main supply tram and 200 
dragoons were left at Albuquerque. Cok 
Doniphan, with his own regiment and 
Weightman’s battery of artillery, was or- 
dered to proceed southward and join Wool 
in Chihuahua. The whole force under Doni- 
phan consisted of 856 effective men, Dec. 
25, 1846. the advance of 500 men halted at 
the Brazito, an arm of the Rio Grande. 
Here they were surprised by Gen. Ponce de 
Leon with 1.220 Mexicans, of whom 537 
were well mounted and equipped. The as- 
sailants were utterly routed, with heavy 
loss, including Gen. Ponce de Leon, while 
the American loss was only seven men 
wounded. 

Brazos Eiver, explorations of, referred 
to, 2897. 


Brazos Santiago, Tex., commerce of dis- 
trict of, referred to, 2610. 

Bread. (See Baking Business.) 

Bread Riots. — During a period of general 
financial depression in 1837 the poor of 
New York held frequent riotous meetings, 
which culminated in violent assaults upon 
flour warehouses. Employment was meager, 
rents were exorbitant, and flour was $12 
per barrel. In many instances stores w^ere 
broken open and pillaged by the mobs. 
The rioters were suppressed by the militia. 

Breadstuffs, importation of, into foreign 
countries, and rates of duty on, 5503. 
Brealcwaters, expenditures on, 1126. 
Bremen: 

Ministers of, received, 949. 

Postal arrangements with, 2412. 
Treaty with, 988, 991, 2686. 

Vessels of — 

Application for rights, 621. 
Discriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed, 606. 

Brevet Commissions. (See Army.) 
Breweries. (See Liquors — Malt, Vinous 
and Distilled.) 

Bribery: 

Proposal to class campaign contribu- 
tions by corporations as, 6990. 
Proposed extraditional offense, 6791. 
Severer laws advocated, 6917. 

Bridges: 

Construction of, over navigable wa- 
ters, 4303. 

Referred to, 1171, 1257. 

Bridgewater, The, correspondence re- 
garding case of, transmitted, 5396. 
Brier Creek (G-a.), Battle of.— March 3, 
1779, Gen. Lincoln sent a detachment of 
his army, consisting of 1,500 North Caro- 
lina militia and some Georgia Continentals 
under Gen. Ashe, to the junction of Brier 
Creek with the Savannah River. In this 
position they were attacked by Lieut.-Col. 
Prevost with some 2,000 men and com- 
pletely routed. Gen. Elbert, Col. McIntosh, 
several other officers, and nearly 200 men 
were captured. Nearly an equal number 
are supposed to have been killed In action 
or met death in their flight through the 
swamps. The remainder, with the excep- 
tion of 400 or 500, retired to their homes. 
The British loss was only sixteen killed 
and wounded. 

Briscoe vs. Bank of Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. — A suit brought by the Bank 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky against 
Briscoe et al. as holders of a promissory 
note for which the notes of the bank had 
been given as a loan to the drawers of the 
note. The defendants claimed that their 
note was void, since those given in return 
by the bank were nothing else than bills of 
credit and issued contrary to the clause of 
the Constitution which forbids States is- 
suing such bills. The circuit court and the 
court of appeals of Kentucky gave judgment 
for the bank on the ground lhal the act 
incorporating the Bank of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky was constitutional and 
that the notes issued were not bills of credit 
within the meaning of the National Consli- 
tution. The Supreme Court in 1837 decided 
the case In favor of the bank, the notes not 
being deemed bills of credit. 
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Bristow Station (Va.), Battle of.*— 
Hooker’s and Heintzelman’s divisions of 
McClellan’s army had been sent to rein- 
force Pope, who had taken a position west 
of the Rappahannock. Stonewall Jackson 
made a forced march from tbe Shenandoah 
Valley by way of Thorouj?hfare Gap and 
passing by the battlefield of Bull Run, Aug. 
26, 1862, destroyed Pope’s stores at Bris- 
tow Station, and then advanced to Manas- 
sas. Hooker’s division the next day came 
upon the Confederates under Ewell at Bris- 
tow Station and drove them from the field. 
Each side suffered a loss of about 300 men. 

British America: 

Commercial relations with, 1130,1131. 

Consul-general of United States to, 
arrest of, referred to, 3399. 

Insurrection in Bed Eiver settlement 
referred to, 4001. 

Military expedition against, procla- 
mation regarding, 3631. 
Discussed, 3655. 

Beciprocity relations with, referred 
to, 3665. 

Treaty regarding, not favorably 
considered by United States, 
3988. 

British Colonies: 

Commercial relations with, 652, 5688, 
5748, 6332. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5688, 6381, 
Discussed, 5747. 

British Columbia: 

Agent sent to, referred to, 3068, 3072. 

Boundary line with Alaska. (See 
Alaska.) 

British Debts. (See Debts, British.) 
British Empire. — The British Empire oc- 
cupies about one-quarter of the known sur- 
face of the globe, and its population ex- 
ceeds one-quarter of the estimated number 
of the human race. The total area is dis- 
tributed almost equally over the Norihern 
and Southern Hemispheres, but more than 
two-thirds lie in the Eastern and less than 
one-third in the V’estern Hemisphere. 
The greatest area of the empire lies in 
America, but the largest subject popula- 
tion lives in Asia. 

Ethnography . — By far the greater por- 
tion of tne Empire lies within the temper- 
ate zones, the tropical areas being South- 
ern Indi^ West and Central Africa, parts 
of the West Indies, British Guiana and 
Honduras, Northern Australia, Borneo, and 
the various settlements in the Malay Pen- 
insula. The estimated white population of 
the Empire in 1911 was sixty millions, 
mainly Anglo-Saxon but partly French, 
Dutch, and Spanish. The remaining 370 
millions include 315 millions of the native 
races of India and Ceylon, forty million 
black races, six million Arabs, six million 
Malays, a million Chinese, a^d a million 
Polynesians, with various other elements, 
including 100.000 Red Indians in Canada. 

Of the total population over 210 millions 
are Hindus, 100 millions Muhammadans, 
70 millions Christians (63 millions Protes- 
tants, seven millions Catholics), twelve 
millions Buddhists, twelve millions Ani- 
mists, four millions Sikhs, Jains and 
Parsees, 750,000 Jews, and the remainder 
Polytheists and Idol worshippers. 
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AREA AND POPULATION 



Area in 

Population 

Continental Divisions and 

English 

in 

Capitals 

Sq. Miles 

1911 

Europe — 

Uni'ied Kingdom (London). 

121,090 

45,500,000 

I^ic of -Man v'Oouglas) 

230 

50,500 

Channel Islands 

70 

97,000 

Malta andGozo (Valletta). 

120 

211,500 

GiDraltar (Gibraltar) 

2 

20,000 

Total, Europe 

121,512 

45,878,500 

Asia — 

Indian Empire (Delhi) 

1.900,000 315,000,000 

Ceylon (Colombo) 

25,500 

4,100,000 

Straits Settlements (Singa- 

pore) 

1,660 

700,000 

Federated Malay States 

(Kuala Lumpor) 

28,000 

1.000,000 

Feudatory Malay States. . . 

13,000 

620,000 

Hong Kong (Victoria) 

390 

440,000 

Weihahvei 

300 

160,000 

North Borneo (Sandakan) . 

31,100 

204,000 

Brunei (Brunei) 

4,000 

30,000 

Sarawdk (Kuching) 

50,000 

650,000 

Cyprus (Nikosia) 

3,600 

271,000 

Total, Asia 

2,187,550 323,158,000 


Africa — 

Union of South Africa (Pre- 
toria and Cape Town). . 470,000 5,100,000 

Basutoland (Maseru) 10,300 350,000 

Bechuanaland (Mafeking) . 275,000 126,000 

Swaziland (Mbabane) 6,540 90,000 

Rhodesia (Salisbury) 450,000 1,750,000 

Gamtia (Bathurst) 4,000 146,000 

Gold Coast (Accra) 120,000 1,400,000 

Sierra Leone (Freetown) . . . 34,000 1 ,100,000 

Northern Nigeria (Zungeru) 256,000 10,000.000 

Southern Nigeria (Logos) . . 77,300 7,000,000 

Soniahiand (Bcrl'ora) .... 68,000 300,000 

East Africa Protectorate 

(Nairobi) 180,000 4,000,000 

Uganda (Kampala) 225.000 2,500.000 

Zanzf ar <'Zanzi a.) l.COO 200,000 

Nvasaland . . 40,000 1.000,000 

Egynt(secpn .. 400,000 12,000.000 

Sudan Provinces (see pp. 

231-234) 1,000,000 2,000,000 

Mauritius (Port Louis) 830 310.000 

Seychelles (Victoria) 150 23,000 

A.Q('en«irkn ^G#‘0’-geto^'n) ... 78 150 

i-'iv'l'.i’a .. 47 3,500 

Total, Africa, etc 3,618,245 49,458,150 

A merica — 

Canada (Ottawa) 3,730,000 7,200,000 

Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor (St. -Johns) 163,000 240.000 

Bermuda (Hamilton) 20 18.000 

British Honduras (Belize) . . 8,600 50,000 

West Indies 12,300 1,730,000 

British Guiana (George- 
town) 90,300 310,000 

Falkland Islands (Port 

Stanley) 6,500 4,000 

South Georgia, etc 1,000 

Total, America 4,011,720 9,552,000 

Austral ana — 

Australia (Yass Cani->erra) . 3,000,000 4,500,000 

New Zealand (Wellington) . 104,750 1,050,000 

Fiji (Suva) 7,435 130,000 

Papua (Port Moresby) .... 90,000 360,000 

Pacific Islands 12,500 200,000 

Total, Oceania 3,214,685 6,240,000 

Navy, Army, and Seamen 

abroad 400,000 

Grand Total 13,123,712 434,686,650 

Government . — There Is no fundamental 
law upon which the Constitution of the 
Empire rests,, but there are three main 
principles underlying its administration, 
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Britlsli Empire — Continued. 
viz., self-government, self-support, and 
self-defence. The first of these principles 
has been applied for many years, and is 
fully developed in the case of Canada, New- 
foundland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa. The second 
principle is equally developed, almost 
every unit being financially self-supporting. 
The third principle is of modern growth, 
and may be said to be the outcome of the 
Imperial Conference, which has gradually 
become recognized as the Cabinet of the 
Empire. Its origin may be traced to the 
presence in London (in 1887) of the Pre- 
miers of the various self-governing Do- 
minions, representing their countries at 
the celebrations of the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. Similar gatherings took place in 
1897, 1902, 1907 and 1911, and in 1907 
the title of “Colonial” Conference was 
changed to Imperial Conference. At the 
earlier meeting the Colonial Secretary pre- 
sided, but with the change of title addi- 
tional importance was given to the assem- 
bly by the assumption of the Presidency 
by the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom. 

Ruler . — His Most Excellent Majesty 
George the Fifth, by the Grace of God 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, and of the British Domin- 
ions beyond the Seas, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. 

Legislature The Ihrliament of the 

United Kingdom is the supreme legislative 
authority of the Empire. This parliament 
has, with the consent of the King-Emperor, 
delegated its legislative authority to other 
parliaments constituted by itself, w^hile re- 
taining a general supervision of Imperial 
affairs through the medium of the Colonial 
Oflace. 

Judiciary . — The Supreme Judicial Au- 
thority of the Empire is the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, before which 
appeals may be brought (in the form of a 
petition to the Crown) from Consular Courts 
and Courts of Vice-Admiralty, and from the 
Courts of India and every British Domin- 
ion. 

Defence . — The general defence of the Em- 
pire is undertaken by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, aided in an increasing degree by the 
governments of India and the self-govern- 
ing Dominions (see Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa). The 
"first line of defence” is the Royal Navy 
(see United Kingdom), the "second line” 
being the Regular and Auxiliary troops of 
the British Army (see United Ivingdom). 

The United Kingdom . — The Constitution 
recognizes certain great principles, includ- 
ing the fair administration of justice, the 
prohibition of taxation without the consent 
of the people, and a limited monarchy, the 
power of the monarch being, in effect, 
wielded by a ministry supported by a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. The com- 
ponent parts of the British Government 
are the King ; the Legislature (House of 
Lords and House of Commons) ; the Ex- 
ecutive Ministry appointed by the Sover- 
eign and responsible to Parliament ; and 
the Judicature. 

The Indian Empire . — India is governed 
by the King as Emperor, acting on the 
advice of the Secretary of State for India, 
who is assisted by a council whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the Secretary of 
State. (See Indian Empire.) 

Imperial Dominions . — All British domin- 
ions are subject (except as regards taxa- 
tion) to the legislation of the British Par- 
liament, but no Act of Parliament affeds 
a dominion unless that dominion Is spe- 
cially mentioned. If the legislature of a 


dominion enacts a law which Is repugnant 
to an imperial law affecting the domin- 
ion, it is to the extent to which it is repug- 
nant absolutely void. ( See Australia, Can- 
ada, etc.) The Imperial Dominions may 
be divided into several classes, according to 
the way in which they are governed : 

(a) Those having responsible govern- 
ment : — The principal government depart- 
ments are administered by political chiefs 
who are responsible, not merely or mainly 
to the Crown, but to the elected legislature. 
The Dominions thus governed are Canada, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

(b) Where there is government by legis- 
lative assembly wholly or partly elected, 
and an executive council nominated by the 
Crown or the governor representing the 
Crown ; — In this class may be placed the 
Bahamas, Barbadoes, Bermuda, British Gui- 
ana, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Mauritius, 
and Malta. 

(c) Where there is government by a 
governor acting with an executive and a leg- 
islative council, the councils being nominat- 
ed by the Crown or a governor representing 
the Crown : — Dominions so governed in- 
clude Ceylon, Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gam- 
bia, St. Vincent. Sierra Leone, Straits Set- 
tlements, Trinidad. 

(d) Wherein both legislative and execu- 
tive powers are vested in the governor 
alone: — In this class are Gibraliar, Labuan, 
and St. Helena, where power is also re- 
served to the Crown to legislate by Order in 
Council. In South Africa, Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, and Zululand are governed in 
substantially the same way, but no power is 
reserved to the Crown. 

(e) Protectorates. — ^The protectorates are 
countries which, as regards their foreign 
relations, are under the exclusive control 
of the King-Emperor. ’ The protectorates of 
the British Empire include British East 
Africa, Somaliland, Nyasaland, Uganda, 
Swaziland, and Nigeria. 

(f) Spheres of Influence. — A sphere of 
Influence may be described as an area where- 
in other Powers undertake not to attempt 
to acquire influence, or territory by treaty 
or annexation. 

Education. — Educational systems on a 
more or less uniform plan, are developed 
throughout the Empire under the control 
of the respective governments. University 
Colleges and Universities have been estab- 
lished and degrees are conferred. Under 
the will of Cecil Rhodes scholarships were 
founded at various colleges of Oxford Uni- 
versity. These Rhodes Scholarships are ten- 
able for three years, are of the annual 
value of $1,500, and are open to scholars 
of each Province of Canada, of each State 
of Australia, of New Zealand, Newfound- 
land, Natal, Cane of Good Hone (4), Ja- 
maica and Bermuda, (Each State of the 
United States has a similar nomination, 
and fifteen scholarships of $1,250 are in 
the nomination of the German Emperor.) 

History, — The most recent historical 
event of interest was the declaration of 
war against Germany, Aug. 4, 1914, in sup- 
port of the neutrality of Belgium, through 
which country Germany was sending troops 
for an invasion of France. 

Shipping. — In 1912 there were 11,444 ves- 
sels (over 100 tons) flying the British flag, 
of which total 9,279 were registered in the 
United Kingdom and 2,166 in other parts 
of the Empire. 

Towns. — Capital, London (England). 
Population (1911), 4,622,961 (with suburbs, 
7,262,963). 

At the Census of 1911 there were 94 
towns in the British Empire exceeding 100,- 
000 Inhabitants. (See Great Britain.) 
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Britlsli Empire — Continued. 

UNITED England, Scotland, 

Ireland and Wales. — The inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom are almost entirely Chris- 
tians, and mainly Protestants, the excep- 
tions being five million Roman Catholics, 
250,000 Jews, and a small number of non- 
Christian immigrants. The language of 
the people is English, with a large propor- 
tion of Welsh-speaking people in Wales. 

The climate of the British Isles is influ- 
enced by the prevailing southwest winds 
and by the existence or the Gulf Stream. 
The prevailing winds cause a plentiful rain- 
fall in the western region, the average fall 
being highest in Ireland. The Gulf Stream:, 
from the Gulf of Mexico, is a belt of tem- 
perate water, which divides at the south- 
western extremity of Ireland and at the 
Land's End (Cornwall), the former current 
skirting the north of Scotland, and reunit- 
ing with the southern arm in the North Sea. 
The climate of the British Isles is thus 
warmer and far more equable than that of 
other lands between the same parallels, and 
its harbors are free from ice all the year 
round. 

AKEA AND POPULATION 

Area Sq. Population 

Divisions and Capitals Miles 1911 
England and Wales (London) 58,324 36,070,492 

Scotland (Edinburgh) 29,796 4,760,904 

Ireland (Dunlin) 32.531 4,390,219 

Islands 302 148,915 

Total 120,953 4.5,370,530 

Government . — The British Constitution is 
mainly unwritten and customary, but its 
development is marked by certain outstand- 
ing and fundamental laws, of which the 
principal are Magna Charta (1215), the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act (1679), the Act of Set- 
tlement (1701), the Act of Union with 
Scotland (1707), the Act of Union with Ire- 
land (1800), and the Parliament Act 
<1911). The first secured annual parlia- 
ments and the equal administration of 
Justice ; the second established the liberty 
of the person ; the third provided for the 
Protestant succession to the throne ; the 
fourth and fifth created the United King- 
dom ; and the last enabled the Commons to 
pass certain Acts without the adherence 
of the other Chamber. The constituent 
parts of the British Constitution may be 
thus briefly described. 

The throne is hereditary in the English 
house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha with mixed suc- 
cession, the sons of the Sovereign and 
their descendants having precedence of 
daughters, but daughters and their de- 
scendants preference over lateral lines. 
The Monarchy Is constitutional and lim- 
ited. The King has a right to veto bills 
passed by both Houses of Parliament, but 
in practice bis veto Is almost obsolete. 

Parliament of the United Kingdom con- 
sists of two Houses. The House of Lords 
consists of Spiritual and Temporal Peers, 
the former by virtue of their oflQce, the 
latter by hereditary right, by election or by 
appointment. It contains 3 Princes of 
the Blood, 2 Archbishops, 22 Dukes, 24 
Marquesses, 123 Earls, 46 Viscounts, 24 
Bishops, 344 Barons, 16 Scottish Repre- 
sentative Peers elected for the duration of 
Parliament, and 28 Irish Representative 
Peers elected for life — total 632. The 
House of Commons consists of 670 members, 
elected for a maximum of five years by di- 
rect vote of registered male electors, the 
qualification being ownership or occupation 
and registration. The total number of reg- 
istered voters In the United Kingdom is 
Just over 8,000,000. 

The laws in England and Wales are ad- 
ministered by Judges appointed by the 


Crown, who hold office for life, and cannot 
be removed save on petition presented by 
both Houses of Parliament. The High 
Court comprises the King’s Bench, Chan- 
cery, and Probate, Divoice and Admiralty 
Divisions. Two Courts of Appeal hear ap- 
peals from these divisions, the ultimate 
Court of Appeal from all the courts in 
the United Kingdom being the House of 
Lords. 

Scuts civil law, which is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of England, is administered 
by the Court of Session, which is a court 
of law and equity. The High Court of 
Justiciary is the supreme criminal court 
in Scotland, It consists of all the judges, 
and as a rule it is confined to the trial 
of serious cases. The Sheriff of each county 
is the proper criminal judge in all crimes 
occurring within the county which merit 
only an arbitrary punishment. (For the 
British Army, see Armies of the World ; and 
for the Navy, see Navies of the World). 

Education . — Elementary Education is 
compulsory for all children between five 
and fourteen years of age, and is provided 
free at Public Elementary Schools main- 
tained by Local Authorities and aided by 
State Grants. 

There are 18 Universities in the United 
Kingdom, of which 10 are in England, 4 
in Scotland, 1 in Wales, and 3 in Ireland. 
These, with dates of foundation, Sre Ox- 
ford (1249). Cambridge (1257), Durham 
(1831), London (1836), Manchester (1850), 
Birmingham (1900), Liverpool (1903K 
Leeds (1904), Sheffield (1905). and Bristol 
(J909), in England; University of Wales 
(1893), in Wales; St. Andrews (1411), 
Glasgow (14.50), Aberdeen (1494), and 
Edinburgh (1582), in Scoriand : and Dub- 
lin (1591). National (1910), and Belfast 
(1909). in Ireland. 

Production and Industry . — In 1901 the to- 
tal number of occupied persons in the 
United Kingdom was 15,388,501 (12,134,259 
males and 3,254,242 females). Of this total 
the largest percentage, or 12.66, were em- 
ployed in agriculture, 11,39 in commerce, 
8.2 in conveyance, 5.0 in mines and quar- 
ries, 7.89 in metals and machinery, 6.77 in 
building and construction, 6.92 in textile 
fabrics, and 7.23 in dross. 

Manufactures . — The United Kingdom im- 
ports annually (for home consumption) 
about 2,000,000,000 lbs. of cotton and 400,- 
000,000 to 450.000.000 lbs. of wool (in addi- 
tion to 150,000,000 lbs. produced at home), 
the former principally from the United 
States, the latter principally from Austral- 
asia. 

England and 'Wales . — The southern and 
larger portion of the Island of Great Brit- 
ain, is situated in western Europe, between 
latitude 50° and 55° 46' north and longi- 
tude 1° 46' and 5° 42' west. It is hounded 
by Scotland on the north, on all other sides 
by the sea — on the east by the North Sea 
or German Ocean, on the south by the Eng- 
lish Channel, and on the west by St. 
(leorge’s Channel and the Irish Sea. Its 
length measured on a meridian from Ber- 
wick to St. Albln’s Head, is 365 miles. 
Its breadth, between St. David's Head in 
South Wales and the Naze in Essex, Is 280 
miles. Wales was called by the early Ro- 
mans Brltannica Secunda. It was brought 
under the dominion ot the English by Kings 
Henry 11. and Edward I. The independence 
of Wales died with Prince Llewellvn. who 
was murdered in 1283. In 1284 Queen 
Eleanor gave birth to a son in Caernarvon 
Castle, whom Edward I., his father, called 
Prince of Wales, This title has ever since 
been given to tbe heir apparent to the 
throne of Great Britain. Wales was incor- 
porated with England by an act of Parlia- 
ment in 1536. 
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Ireland . — An island west of Great Brit- 
ain, forming with it the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It is bounded 
by the Atlantic Ocean on the north, west 
and south and on the east by Great Britain, 
separated by the Irish Sea and St. George’s 
and North Channels. It extends from lat. 
51® 26' to 55° 21' north, and from long. 
5° 23' to 10° 28' west. The leading oc- 
cupation is agriculture, and the chief manu- 
factures are linen, woolens, spirits, etc. 
Government is administered by a Lord 
Lieutenant appointed by the British Crown, 
together with a privy council at Dublin 
and a Chief Secretary in Parliament. Ire- 
land is represented by 103 members in the 
House of Commons, and the peerage, con- 
sisting of 172 members, appoints twenty- 
eight representative peers to sit in the 
House of Lords. The country is divided 
into four provinces, Ulster, Munster, Lein- 
ster and Connaught. By the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 189'8 provision was made for 
popularly elected councils for counties and 
rural districts. These councils are elected 
for three years and tahe the place of the 
old grand juries and presentment sessions. 
The principal cities are Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, Londonderry and Waterford. 
These have Borough Councils. Women are 
eligible for election in borough and county 
councils. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into the United 
Kingdom from the United States for the 
year of 1913 was $597,149,059, and goods 
to the value of $295,564,940, were sent 
thither — a balance of $301,584,119 in favor 
of the United States, 

British Empire. (See Great Britain.) 
Britisli Guiana: 

Boundary dispute "between Great Brit- 
ain and Venezuela regarding, dis- 
cussed, 5204, 5471, 5616, 5873, 
5958, 6064, 6087, 6154. 

Arbitration of, discussed, 6337, 6380. 
Becommended by President Cleve- 
land, 6064. 

Treaty for, 6154. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted and at- 
titude of United States respect- 
ing, discussed by President Cleve- 
land, 6064, 6087. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5688, 6381. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Britisli Hudsons Bay Co. (See Hud- 
sons Bay Co.) 

Britisli North America. (See British 

America.) 

British North American Eisheries. (See 

Fisheries.) 

British West Indies: 

Employment of colored laborers from 
United States in, 2678, 2683. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5688. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Vessels from Trinidad, tonnage duty 
on, suspended, 4889. 

Broad Seal War. — The clerk of Middlesex 
County, N. J., threw out the vote of South 
Amboy in the Congressional election of 1838 
on account of defects In the returns. The 
Democrats protested, but the Whig repre- 


sentatives were declared elected and given 
certificates under the broad seal of the 
state. When Congress met, Dec. 2, 1839, 
the House contained 119 Democrats and 
118 Whigs outside of the New Jersey con- 
testants. The Clerk of the House refused 
to recognize the New Jersey Whigs. Great 
confusion followed. Dee. 5 John Quincy 
Adams was elected Speaker pro tempore. 
Dec. 17, after much w'rangling, R. M. T. 
Hunter, of Virginia, was elected Speaker. 
The Democratic contestants were finally 
seated. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.), Battle of.— July 2, 
1776, Gen. Howe arrived from Halifax and 
took possession of Staten Island, N. Y. 
He was soon joined by Sir Henry Clinton 
from the south and Admiral Lord Howe, 
his brother, from England, with a fleet and 
a large land force. By Aug. 1, arrivals 
of Hessian troops had increased the force 
under Howe to nearly 30,000. Gen. Charles 
Lee entered New York the same day that 
Clinton arrived at Sandy Hook. Wash- 
ington placed Boston in a state of security 
and proceeded to the Highlands of the 
Hudson, 50 miles above New York. The 
combined American forces numbered about 
17,000, under the immediate command of 
Sullivan, Stirling (Sir William Alexander) 
(w^ho had succeeded Lee), and Putnam. 
Aug. 22, 1776, 10,000 men and 40 cannon 
w’ere landed by the British on Long Island 
between the present Fort Hamilton and 
Gravesend villages. American troops to 
the number of 5,000 under Sullivan guard- 
ed a range of hills extending from The 
Narrows to Jamaica village. On the morn- 
ing of Aug. 27 a desperate battle was 
fought. Stirling was taken prisoner and 
Sullivan was forced to surrender. The 
American loss was 500 killed and wounded 
and 1,100 made prisoners. The British loss 
was 367 killed, wounded, and taken pris- 
oners. Putnam’s division of the army was 
silently withdrawn by Washington under 
cover of a fog on the night of the 29th. 

Brooklyn, The, mentioned, 6317. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., site for dry dock at, 
934. 

Brother Jonathan.— A general name ap- 
plied to the people of the United States. 
Its origin is said to be as follows : Genera) 
Washington found soon after having taken 
command of the Continental army that it 
was sadly in need of many articles. Jona- 
than Trumbull, the elder*, at that time 
Governor of Connecticut, was a friend of 
Washington and one in whose judgment 
Washin^on had great confidence. During 
a consultation on the state of the army, 
Washington suggested that they consult 
“Brother Jonathan,” meaning Trumbull. 
This advice was followed, and Trumbull 
devised the means of procuring what was 
desired. The story was told in the army, 
and the reply to a demand for any article 
was invariably advice to ask “Brother 
Jonathan.” The phrase became proverbial 
and has lived to the present time. 
Brown’s Insurrection.— During the year 
1859 John Brown, with a few companions, 
rented a farm In Maryland, near Harpers 
Ferry, Va. (now W. Va.), to which he 
smuggled arms. He had designed a plan 
for the seizure of the United States armory 
at Harpers Ferry in which over 100,000 
stand of small arms were stored. His ob- 
ject was to free the negro slaves. Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 16, 1859. Brown, with 
a force of 22 men, seized the armory. 
The telegraph wires were cut, trains were 
stopped, and about 60 prisoners taken. It 
was said he Intended after taking the arm- 
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Brownes Insurrection— ct?. 
ory to flee to tlie mountains, where he ex- 
pected to be joined by the negroes, w-ho 
weie to rise and fight under his leader- 
ship. Brown abandoned this plan, how- 
ever, and remained at the Ferry. The 
militia was summoned and surrounded him, 
and, together with some marines and artil- 
lery, captured him and his party after a 
desperate fight, in which he was wounded. 
John Brown was tried, was condemned to 
death, and on Dec. 2 was executed by hang- 
ing. This incident created tremendous ex- 
citement and intensified the growing bitter- 
ness betw^een the North and the South. 
President Buchanan, in his annual mes- 
sage, December, 1859, referred to this in- 
surrection as “the recent sad and bloody 
occurrences at Harpers Ferry.” (3084.) 
Bro-wnstown (Mich.), Battle of.— in July, 
1812, Governor Meigs, of Ohio, sent Capt. 
Brush with men, cattle, and provisions to 
the relief of General Hull, who had crossed 
the Detroit River into Canada. Learning 
that a body of British and Indians were 
lying in wait at Brownstown, at the mouth 
of the Huron River, to intercept his sup- 
plies, Hull sent Major Thomas B. Van 
Horne with 200 men from Findlays Ohio 
regiment to act as an escort from the 
River Raisin to the destination in Canada. 
Van Horne’s detachment had crossed the 
Ecorces River and was approaching 

Brownstown Aug, 5 when it found itself 
in an ambush and almost surrounded by 
Indians under Teeumseh. The party re- 
treated in disorder with loss, having been 
pursued part of the way by the Indians. 
Brownsville. — On the night of Aug. 13-14, 
1906, a riot occurred in Brownsville, Texas, 
in which one citizen was killed and another 
wounded and the chief of police seriously 
Injured. (Page 7338.) Bitter feelings had 
for some time existed between the towns- 
people and the soldiers of the Twenty-fifth 
infantry (colored), who were stationed at 
Fort Brown. According to the theory of 
the Secretary of War, from nine to twenty 
men from a battalion of 170 formed a plan 
of revenge upon some of the people of the 
town for some real or fancied slight. About 
midnight they secretly left the barracks 
and fired through certain houses of the 
town, with the result noted above. An in- 
vestigation was at once begun by the in- 
spector-general, who reported that he was 
unable to obtain any evidence from the 
troops that they had any knowledge of the 

On receiving this report President Roose- 
velt issued an order dismissing “without 
honor” the entire battalion, on the ground 
that there had been formed a “conspiracy 
of silence” to protect the offenders. (Page 
7329.) He assumed that it was impossible 
that such an affray should have happened 
without the knowledge of a part or all of 
the battalion. This action of the Presi- 
dent was severely criticised by his oppo- 
nents, and the Senate passed resolutions 
calling for all the facts In the case. Sen- 
ator Lodge defended the President. 

Feb. 25^, 1908, a committee of the Senate, 
after investigation, reported that the 
“shooting up” of Brownsville was done by 
“some of the soldiers of the Twenty-fifth 
infantry.” (Page 7347.) The action of 
the President was not passed upon. Two 
resolutions were introduced in the Senate 
— one to restore the discharged soldiers with 
back pay, and the other, authorized by the 
President, permitting the re-enlistment of 
such as could satisfactorily show the Pres- 
ident that they had not participated in, 
and had no guilty knowledge of, the shoot- 
ing in Brownsville. 


President Roosevelt recommended that 
the Secretary of War be allowed to rein- 
state any soldiers found innocent within 
a fixed time. (Page 7348.) Senator Lodge 
denounced a bill to compel the President 
to reinstate the discharged soldiers as an 
unconstitutional usurpation of executive au- 
thority. 

Judge Hough, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for New York, on May 15, 1908, 
decided in the case of Oscar M. Reid, one 
of the discharged soldiers, that the Presi- 
dent’s action was legal, and that the 
authority therefor was found in the articles 
of war. The action was brought under an 
act which allows the Government to be 
sued in certain cases, and was to recover 
the pay and emoluments accruing from the 
date of his discharge to the end of his 
enlistment. The case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

Brownsville, Tex., blockade of port of; 

removed by proclamation, 3417. 
Brunswick Harbor, Ga., improvement 

of, referred to, 1496. 

Brussels, Belgium: 

International congress at, for aboli- 
tion of African slave trade, 5471, 
5543. 

International Exhibition of Sciences 
and Industry at, 5187, 5399. 
Eeport of Commissioners to, re- 
ferred to, 5400. 

International Monetary Conference 
at, in 1892, 5752. 

Postponement of, discussed, 5876. 
Eeports of, transmitted, 5784. 

TTniversal Exposition at, American 
exhibits at, discussed, 6324. 
Buchanan, James.— 1857-1861. 

Eighteenth Administration — Democratic. 

Vice-President — John C. Breckinridge. 
Secretary of State — 

Lewis Cass. 

Jeremiah S. Black. 

Secretaiv of the Treasury — 

IIow!-iJ Cobb. 

Philip F. Thomas. 

John A. Dix. 

Secretary of War — 

John B. Floyd. 

Joseph Holt, 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Isaac Toucey. 

Secretary of the Interior-^ 

Jacob Thompson. 

Postmaster General — 

Aaron V. Brown. 

Joseph Holt. 

Horatio King. 

Attorney General — 

Jeremiah S. Black. 

Edwin M. Stanton. 

Buchanan was elected by the Democratic 
party, Nov. 4, 1856. The National Conven- 
tion, at Cincinnati, June 2-6, 1856, nomin- 
ated him for President and John C. Breck- 
inridge for Vice-President. Pierce, Douglas, 
and Cass were the other possibilities for 
candidates, but in the seventeen ballots 
taken, Buchanan always led. 

Platform. — The platform reiterated many 
of the elements of the platforms of 1840 and 
1844, including such topics as the public 
lands : opposing the national bank : advocat- 
ing the sub-treasury system ; supporting the 
veto power ; and objecting to further re- 
strictions upon naniralization. To these 
were added, in 1856, sections denouncing 
opposition to Catholics ; contending for State 
authority only on the slavery question and 
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non-interference by Congress in this matter; 
supporting the compromises of 1S50 ; giving 
emphatic announcement to States Rights ; 
supporting the Monroe Doctrine ; advocating 
the establishment, by govr'.Timrr.t aid, of 
good communication i'c |■!o Atlantic 

and Pacific coasts ; and endorsing the ad- 
ministration of President Pierce. 

O‘pposif/on. — The American (Know Noth- 
ing) National Convention, held at Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 22-25, 185G, nominated Millard 
Fillmore for President and Andrew Jackson 
Donelson for Vice-I*resident, on a platform 
advocating the government of America by 
American-born citizens ; refusal to accord 
office-holding rights to any who recognized 
allegiance to foreign ; raising the 

period of residence c Ml.nc ai ''.n for naturali- 
zation to twenty-one years ; opposing any 
union between Church and States ; enforce- 
ment of all laws. The Republican National 
Convention, held at Philadelphia, June 17, 
1856, nominated John C. Fremont and Will- 
iam L. Dayton on a platform upholding the 
tenets of the Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion ; condemning slavery ; prohibition by 
Congress within the Territories of polygamy 
and slavery ; sympathy with Kansas ; con- 
demnation of the doctrine that “might 
makes right” ; imperatively demanding a 
transcontinental railroad ; acknowledging the 
constitutionality of the internal improvo- 
monts policy. The Whig National Conven- 
tion, held at Baltimore, Sept. 17-18, 1856, 
endorsed the nominations of Fillmore and 
Donelson, made by the American party on a 
platform announcing adherence to the old 
time Whig doctrines ; denouncing sectional 
antagonism and the formation of geograph- 
ical parties ; and endorsing the administra- 
tion of Millard Fillmore. 

Vote. — The popular vote cast by thirty- 
one States gave Buchanan 1,S-)8,1()9; Fre- 
mont, 1,341.264 ; and Fillmore, 874.534. The 
electoral vote counted Feb. 11, 1857, gave 
Buchanan, 174; Fremont, 114; and Fill- 
more, 8. 

Party AfiUation. — In his early cSLTeer, Bu- 
chanan sided with the Federalists in disap- 
proving of the War of 1812. Yet he felt 
it a patriot’s duty always to defend his 
country, and spoke of the war as “glorious 
in the highest degree to the American char- 
acter, but disgraceful in the extreme to the 
administration.” During the “era of good 
feeling,” when party and sectional lines 
were not closely drawn, Buchanan’s political 
views underwent a change. In Congress, 
during Adams’ administration, he became 
one of the Democratic leaders against the 
friends of the administration who called 
themselves National Republicans ; and he 
was always a zealous supporter of General 
Jackson. 

Political Complexion of Conovess. — In the 
Tliirly-fifth Congress (1857-1859) the Senate 
of sixty- four members was composed of 
thirty-nine Democrats, twenty Republicans, 
and five Americans ; and the House of 237 
members was made up of 131 Democrats, 
ninety-two Republicans, and fourteen Ameri- 
cans. In the Thirty-sixth Congress (1859- 
1861 ) the Senate of sixty-six members was 
composed of thirty-eight Democrats, twenty- 
six Republicans, and two Americans ; and 
the House of 237 members was made up of 
101 Democrats. 113 Republicans, and twen- 
ty-three Independents. 

Tariff. — Tn speaking of the revenue. Presi- 
dent Buchanan in his Inaugural Address 
(nage 2964) said: “It Is beyond all ques- 
tion the true principle that no more revenue 
ought to be collected from the people than 
the amount necessary to defray the expenses 
of a wise, economical, and efficient adminis- 
tration of the Government. . . . Any 

discrimination against a particular branch 


for the purpose of benefiting favored cor- 
porations, individuals or interests would 
have been unjust to the rest of the com- 
munity and inconsistent with that spirit 
of fairness and equality which ought to 
govern in the adjustment of a revenue 
tariff.” In his Second Annual Message 
(page 3052) in discussing the sort of duties, 
he said: “In regard to the mode of assess- 
ing and collecting duties under a strictly 
revenue tariff, I have long entertained and 
expressed the opinion that sound policy re- 
quires that this should be done by specific 
duties in cases to which these can be prop- 
erly applied. . . . The present system 

is a sliding scale to his (the manufacturer’s) 
disadvantage. Dnder it, when prices are 
high and business prosperous, the duties rise 
in amount when he least requires their aid. 
On the contrary, when prices fall and he is 
struggling against adversity, the duties are 
diminished in the same proportion, greatly 
to his injury.” In his Fourth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 3183) on the same subject, he 
said : “An impression strangely enough 

prevails to some extent that specific duties 
are necessarily protective duties. Nothing 
can be more fallacious. Great Britain glories 
in free trade, and yet her whole revenue 
from imports is at the present moment col- 
lected under a system of specific duties.” 

Foreign Policy . — Domestic affairs were 
so disturbed during President Buchanan's 
administration that the foreign policy has 
been to some extent unappreciated. In his 
Inaugural Address (page 2966) the Presi- 
dent points out that all of the acquisition 
of territory by the United States has been 
conducted by purchase or by the voluntary 
impulse of the people, never by conquest, — 
oven in the case of Mexico, after the war, 
no advantage was taken of her conquered 
state, but a fair price was paid to her for 
the ceded territory. In 'his Second Annual 
Address (page 3037) he announces the con- 
clusion of the Perry treaty with Japan. Tn 
the same message he discusses the differ- 
ences with Great Britain, conditions which 
led to the settlement by President Buchanan 
of the long standing “I’ight of search.” 

Internal Improvements . — In vetoing “An 
act making an appropriation for deepening 
the channel over the St. Clair flats, in the 
State of Michigan,” the President, in his 
Veto Message (page 3130) clearly expresses 
hi.s views upon the question : “what a vast 
field would the exercise of this power open 
for jobbing and corruption ! Members of 
Congress from an honest desire to promote 
the interest of their constituents would 
struggle for improvements within their own 
districts, and the body itself must neces- 
sarily be converted into an arena where each 
would endeavor to obtain from the Treasury 
as much money as possible for his own 
locality. The temptation would prove irre- 
sistible. A system of ‘log-rolling’ (I know 
no word so expressive) would be inaugur- 
ated under which the Treasury would be 
exhausted and the Federal Government 
w’ould be deprived of the means necessary 
to execute these great powers clearly con- 
fided to it by the Constitution for the pur- 
pose of promoting the Interests and vindi- 
cating the honor of the country,” 

Slai^ery . — In bis Inaugural Address (page 
2962) President Buchanan treats the whole 
question of slavery as being settled by the 
regulations of Congress. “The whole Ter- 
ritorial question,” he says, “being thus set- 
tled upon the principle of popular sovereign- 
ty — a principle as ancient as free govern- 
ment itself — everything of a practical nature 
has been decided.” This is the keynote to 
all of the President’s acts in connection with 
this subject. The onus rested upon Con- 
gress, and It was for him to carry out the 
laws which Congress had made on the sub- 
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ject. There was no option in his case. He 
did what the Constitution obliged him to 
do. The legislature of his administration 
was in the hands of the pro-slavery party, 
and the President's conduct in enforcing 
the laws formulated by them made it appear 
as though he endorsed their policy. Presi- 
dent Buchanan was opposed to slavery ; his 
messages teem with suggestions for concil- 
iatory measures ; but he did object to the 
interference of unsympathetic abolitionists 
in the affairs of other States. He says 
(page 2963) : “But this question of do- 
mestic slavery is of far graver importance 
than any mere political question, because 
should the agitation continue it may eventu- 
ally endanger the personal safety of a large 
portion of our countrymen where the insti- 
tution exists. Let every Union-loving men, 
therefore, exert his best influence to sup- 
press this agitation, which since the recent 
legislation of Congress is without any legiti- 
mate object.” In his Third Annual Mes- 
sage (page 3084) the President makes an 
impassioned appeal to his countrymen to 
“cultivate the ancient feelings of mutual 
forbearance and good will toward each other 
and strive to allay the demon spirit of sec- 
tional hatred and strife now alive in the 
land.” While he warns the people of the 
danger of disruption of the Union, which 
he professes to believe impossible, yet the 
happenings at Harper’s Ferry serve as the 
text for a lesson of what may happen. In 
his Fourth Annual Message (page 3157) 
the President announces that “The long- 
continued and intemperate interference of 
the Northern people with the question of 
slavery in the Southern States has at length 
produced its natural effect. The different 
sections of the Union are now arrayed 
against each other, and the time has ar- 
rived, so much dreaded by the Father of his 
Country, when hostile geographical parties 
have been formed. . . .How easy would 

it be for the American people to settle the 
slavery question forever and to restore peace 
and harmony to this distracted country ! 
They, and they alone, can do it. All that is 
necessary to accomplish the object, and all 
for which the slave States have ever con- 
tended, is to be let alone and permitted to 
manage their domestic institutions In their 
own way. As sovereign States, they, and 
they alone, are responsible before God and 
the world for the slavery existing among 
them. For this the people of the North 
are not more responsible and have no more 
right to interfere than with similar institu- 
tions in Russia or Brazil.” Speaking of 
the President’s responsibility and duty in 
the premises, he says: “After all, he is no 
more than the Chief Executive of the Gov- 
ernment. His province is not to make but 
to execute laws.” Following South Caro- 
lina’s ordinance of secession of Dec. 20, 
1860, the President in a special message to 
Congress (page 3186) discussed the right 
of any State to secede. 

Buchanan, Janies: 

Admission of states discussed and 
recommendations of, regarding, 
3033, 3086. 

Annual messages of, 2967, 3028, 3083, 
3157. 

Biographical sketch of, 2960. 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
slavery, recommended by, 3169. 

Correspondence of, while minister at 
St. Petersburg, referred to, 3967. 
Correspondence of, with Lewis Cass, 
referred to, 3964. 


Cuba, acquisition of, discussed by, 
3040, 3066. 

Recommended by, 3041, 3092, 3173. 
Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 3862, 3863. 

Duties on vessels of Italy suspended 
by proclamation, 2824. 

Finances discussed by, 2967, 2988, 
3019, 3052, 3073, 3104, 3179. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 2966, 
2998, 3037, 3041, 3066, 3089, 3092, 
3173, 3177. 

Instructions to, while minister to 
England, regarding free ships, etc., 
referred to, 2910. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
3130. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted by, 3043, 
3177. 

Official conduct of, investigated, 3145, 
3150. 

Pocket vetoes of,’^ 3073, 3130, 3138. 
Portrait of, 2960. 

Powers of Federal and: state govern- 
ments discussed by, 2962, 2981, 
3028, 3074, 3084, 3130, 3139, 3145, 
3150, 3157, 3168, 3186. 
Proclamations of — 

Day for voting on adoption of code 
in District of Columbia, 3021. 
Duties on vessels of Italy sus- 
pended, 3022. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, to 
act upon Executive communica- 
tions, 3026, 3081, 3156, 3203. 
Military expedition to Nicaragua, 
3027. 

Rebellion in Utah, 3024. 

Protests of, against procedings of 
House of Representatives, 3145, 
3150. 

Secession discussed by, 3159, 3186. 
Secretary of State, 2319. 

Slavery discussed by, 2962, 2981, 3028, 
3084, 3157, 3186. 

State of the Union discussed by, 
2967, 3028, 3051, 3063, 3157, 3192, 
3200. 

Tariff discussed by, 2964, 3052, 3181. 
Time allowed President for consid- 
eration of bills discussed by, 2993, 
3060. 

Veto messages of — 

Deepening channel over St. Clair 
Flats, reasons for applying 
pocket veto, 3130. 

Donating lands for benefit of agri- 
cultural colleges, 3074. 

Relief of — 

Edwards & Co., 3138. 

Hockaday & Leggit, 3201. 
Removal of obstructions in Missis- 
sippi River, reasons for applying 
pocket veto, 3138. 

Securing homesteads to settlers, 
3139. 
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Transportation of mail from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to Plaeerville, Cal., 
reasons for applying pocket veto, 
3073. 

Buck, The, seizure of, and claims aris- 
ing out of, 4114, 5198, 5547, 5673, 
5873, 5962. 

Award in case of, 5673. 

Bucks Stove Case. — in August, 1907, the 
Bucks Stove and Range Company of St. 
Louis brought proceedings in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia against 
the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor to enjoin them from conducting a 
boycott against the company by advertising 
that the concern was on the “unfair” and 
“We-don’t-patronize” lists published in the 
federations official organ. The injunction 
asked for was issued by Judge Gould Dec. 
23, 1907. On the plea that the terms of the 
Injunction were being violated proceedings 
for contempt of court were brought against 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor ; John Mitchell, vice- 
president ; and Frank Morrison, secretary. 
Justice Wright, of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, before whom the 
case was tried, decided Dec. 23, 1908, that 
the defendants were guilty. Mr, Gompers 
was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 
and Messrs. Mitchell and Morrison to nine 
months and six months, respectively. They 
were admitted to bail and the case -was ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This tribunal in a deci- 
sion rendered Nov. 2, 1909, affirmed the 
decree of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. An appeal was then taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which on May 15, 1911, handed down a 
decision reversing the judgments of the 
Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, and remanding the 
case, with the direction that the contempt 
proceedings instituted by the Bucks Stove 
and Range Company be dismissed, but with- 
out prejudice to the power and right of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
to punish by a proper proceeding any con- 
tempt committed against it. The basis of 
the opinion was thet the proceedings brought 
against the labor union officers wms for civil 
contempt, which could be punished only by 
a fine. The sentence of the lower court to 
imprisonment wms the penalty for criminal 
contempt, and therefore it was not a legal 
punishment in this case. The Supreme Court 
held that the published or spoken utterance 
of organized labor could bo enjoined or at- 
tacked legally, because organized labor is a 
combination, and, as such, relinquishes the 
rights of individuals. It also establishes 
the fact that legal prosecution could be 
levelled not only at the union itself, but at 
the officers as well. (See also Boycott.) 
Buckshot War. — The election in Philadel- 
phia Oct. 9, 1838, was of considerable im- 
portance because upon it hinged the con- 
trol of the legislature which was to elect 
a United States Senator. The Democratic 
candidates for the legislature were elected 
by small majorities, but their Congressional 
candidate wms defeated. The Democratic 
reinrn judges thereupon cast out 5.000 
Whig votes, claiming fraud. The Whig 
judges then issued certificates of election 
to both their Congressional and legisla- 
tive candidates, and these returns were ac- 
cepted by the Whig secretary of state. 
Dec. 4, 1838, the date for the meeting of 
the legislature, armed partisans of both 
figts of contestants met at Harrisburg. The 


Senate, which was Whig, met and ad- 
journed because of the mob. Two warring 
bodies met in the house (1724, 1725). The 
Whig governor called upon the militia 
and tried without effect to obtain Fed- 
eral aid. The Democratic house was rec- 
ognized Dec. 25, A remark made during 
the height of the excitement, that the mob 
would feel the effect of “ball and buckshot 
before night,” gave the episode the name 
of the Buckshot War. 

Buckshot War, documents regarding, 

transmitted, 1724; 1725. 

Bucktails. — A name applied to the Tam- 
many Society of New York City from the 
fact that the members of the organization 
wore buck’s tails in their hats as a badge 
instead of a feather. Between 1812 and 
1828 the Bucktails were anti-Clintonian 
New York Democrats. They were the most 
vigorous opponents of Clinton’s canal pol- 
icy from its inception in 1817, and the name 
was later applied to all who opposed this 
policy throughout the State. 

Buena Vista (Mexico), Battle of.— After 
part of his army had been sent to Gen. 
Scott, Gen. Taylor, with less than 5,000 
men, mostly raw militia, was attacked at 
Buena Vista by Santa Anna’s army of 21,- 
000, Feb- 22, 1847. Taylor intrenched 
himself in the pass of Angostura, In the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, on the road lead- 
ing to San Luis Potosi. The engagement 
began at 3 o'clock in the afternoon and 
was suspended at dark, the loss to the 
Americans being but 4 men wounded, while 
the enemy lost more than 300 killed and 
wounded. Fisrhting was renewed at dawn 
of the 23d and conrinuod until sunset. The 
Mexicans retired during the night to Agua 
Nueva. The American loss in killed, 
wounded and missing amounted to 745 : that 
of the Mexicans upward of 2,000. Jeffer- 
son Davis in this battle commanded a 
Mississippi regiment as its colonel, and 
saved the army by receiving the charge 
of the Mexican lancers. His troops were 
formed in the shape of a V. 

Buena Vista, Mexico: 

Battle of, referred to, 2385. 

Mutiny in camp of, referred to, 2443. 
Buenos Ayres (see also Argentine Ee- 
public) : 

Convention witk, ratified, 7672. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
2116. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 632. 

Independence of, asserted, 612, 627. 

Minister of United States in, returns, 
1171. 

Revolution in, 2702. 

War with Brazil — 

Peace concluded, 977. 

Questions between United States and 
Brazil growing out of, 929, 951. 
Buffalo (N. Y.), Destruction of.— During 
the winter of 1813 the British regained 
Forts George and Niagara. The British 
and Indians, under the command of Lieut.- 
Gon. Drummond, Maj.-Gen. Riall, and Col. 
Murray, overran and laid waste the valley 
of the Niagara and pressed hard upon Buf- 
falo. Gen. Amos Hall succeeded Gen. Mc- 
Clure at Buffalo Dec. 26, in the command 
of 2,000 badly organized American troops. 
On the night of Dec, 29 Riall crossed 
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Buffalo (K. Y.), Destruction of—CoyiVd. 
river at Black Bock with 1,450 men, largely 
regulars, and a body of Indians. At sight 
of the enemy SOO of Hall’s troops deserted. 
He, however, made a gnllant defense with 
the Chautauqua troops and Canaduri refu- 
gees until he was forced to retreat, keep- 
ing the enemy in check and covering the 
flight of the inhabitants. The British and 
Indians took possession of Buffalo and pro- 
ceeded to burn, plunder, and massacre. 
Only 4 buildings were left standing in the 
town and only 1 at Black Rock. 

Buffalo, Pan-American Exposition at^ 

6382, 6436. 

Buffalo Exposition. (See Pan-American 

Exposition.) 

Building and Loan Associations.~Cor- 
porations organized primarily to enable 
persons of limited means to secure homes, 
and, secondarily, to enable such persons to 
put aside a certain fixed sum at stated 
intervals, so that the investment may be 
safe and remunerative. Ir the beormu’ng 
the home-building or *i;g il.’ d 

came entirely from the periodic payments 
of the members (shareholders). At present 
prepaid, full-paid and permanent shares are 
sold by the association, payable in full or 
in large part on subscription. Special de- 
posits in any amount are received. Shares 
partly paid are brought to their par value 
by adding to payments made dividends ap- 
portioned thereto. Special deposits are gen- 
erally withdrawable by the depositor at 
pleasure. Installment shares and prepaid 
shares remain m until they reach their par 
value. Full-paid shares remain in a cer- 
tain fixed time. Permanent shares remain 
in until the dissolution of the corporation. 
These associations came into existence in 
England nearly 100 years ago, but were not 
made the subject of legislative enactment 
until 1836. The first association estab- 
lished in the United States was the Oxford 
Provident Building Association, of Frank- 
ford, Pa., organized in 1831. There are 
according to the official report made to the 
National League of Building Associations, in 
1911, in the United States 5,860 associa- 
tions with assets of $^^31. 867,175. The es- 
timated membership is 2,169,803. 

Building and Loan Associations, report 

on, transmitted, 5909. 

Buildings, PulDlic: 

Acts for erection of, vetoed, dis- 
cussed, 5553. 

Arcliiteets for, authority for employ- 
ing, referred to, 2954. 

At Washington destroyed by Great 
Britain, 530. 

Commission appointed to determine 
extent of security of, against fire 
referred to, 4432. 

Construction of — 

Eecommended, 4577. 

Eeferred to, 399, 436, 1483, 1911, 
2281. 

Expenditures for, 985. 

Discussed, 4197. 

Heating and ventilating referred to, 
3110, 3112. 

Illustrations of the principal govern- 
mental, and most important in 
Washington, D. C. (See the frontis- 
pieces of various Volumes.) 

Improvement of, recommended, 831. 


Bulgaria. — Bulgaria is an independent 
kingdom in the northeast of the Balkan 
Peninsula, bounded on the north by Ru- 
mania. on the south by Turkey and the 
Aegean Sea, on the east by the BiacK Sea, 
and on the west by Servia and Greece. 

Physical Features . — The Balkan range 
runs parallel with the Danube, about sixty 
miles to the north. The Rhodope mountains 
extend along the southern boundary of East- 
ern Rumelia. The w^esLern portion of Bul- 
garia isoconpied by extensive plateaus which 
connect the Balkan and Rhodope nmges. 

All the rivers of Northern Bulgaria rise 
in the Balkans and flow northwards into the 
Danube, the fall being often precipitous. 

AREA AND POPULATION 

Area Popula- 
Provinces in Square tion in 



Nliles 

1910 

Burgas 

4,576 

351,500 

Kiustendil 

1,825 

231,522 

Plevna 

2,957 

365,868 

Philippopolis 

Rustchuic 

2,948 

447.309 

406.309 

Shumla. 

2,316 

282,601 

Sofia 

3,734 

481,598 

Stara-Zagora 


442,909 

Tirnovo 


448,197 

Varna 

3,485 

329,612 

Vidin 


237,571 

Vratza 

2,669 

312,460 


Total 37,202 4,337.516 

Bulgarian, a langunge of the Slavonic 
group, is the national language. 

llistoiy . — The Bulgarian kingdom was 
originally founded in the seventh century 
by an incursion of Bulgars across the Dan- 
ube, and their setUcraent in a district of 
the IBuiian ^ Byzantine ) F.mpiro. At the 
close of the fourieonih c(‘n;ury the kingdom 
fell under the sway of the Turks, from 
whose dominion Bulgaria was separated by 
the Treaties of San Stefano and Berlin 
(1878) after an armed revolt against 
Turkish misrule, many heroic engagements 
marking the course of the sti-ugglo. The 
Treaty of Berlin (July 1.3, cnabd the 

Principality of Bulgaria as a tributary 
State of the Turkish Empire. In ISSG 
war broke out between Bulgaria and her 
western neighbor, tbe outcome of the Servo- 
Bulgarian War being the political union 
of Eastern Rumelia and Bulgaria. 

Oct. 5, 1908, the principality of United 
Bulgaria was declared an independent king- 
dom, and the present ruler declared him- 
self Tsar (King) of the Bulgarians. The 
independence was recognized by all the Pow- 
ers, April 20-29. 1909, the tribute to Turkey 
being capitalized and the annual payments 
cancelled. In 1912 Bulgaria (in conjunc- 
tion with Servia, Montenegro, and Greece) 
declared war against the Ottoman Empire. 
The war was prosecuted with the utmost 
vigor and the town of Adrianople and all 
Thrace to the Enos-Midia line fell to the 
share of Bulgaria at the Treaty of London 
of May 30, 1913, together with parts of 
Macedonia to the west of Bulgaria. But 
the second war of BuIgaHa against h^r 
former allies, who were aiaecT by Rumania, 
resulted in the treaty of Bucharest (Aug. 
6. 1913), by which Bulgarin was shorn of 
much of the westward extension, and coded 
a part of her former territory lo Rumania. 
Turkey also took advantage of Bulgaria’s 
difllculHes and reoccupied Adrianople and 
the adjacent territory. (See also Balkan 
States and European War of 1914-16.) 

Government, — ^A Constitutional monarchy, 
hereditary in the male line of a prince, 
“freely elected by the population and con- 
firmed by the Sublime Porte with the as- 
sent of the Powers.” The Constitution 
was adopted April 29, 1879. 
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Bulgaria 


Bulgaria — GoniinuGd,, 

Ruler — Ferdinand I. (Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian Charles Leopold Marie, Duke of Sax- 
ony) born at Vienna, Feb. 26, 1861. 

The National Assembly (Sobranjel con- 
sists of 213 representatives (1 for 20,000 
inhabitants), elected by direct manhood suf- 
frage for a maximum duration of four years. 
Certain matters are reserved for the Grand 
Sobranje, which is similarly elected (when 
occasion demands) with twice the number 
of representatives. There are departmental 
courts and courts of appeal (Sofia, Ilust- 
ehuk,, and rhilippopolis). The supreme 
court of appeal is the Court of Cassation 
at Sofia. The Greeks, Muhammedans and 
Jews have special spiritual courts for fam- 
ily law and the law of inheritance. 

Service in the Army is universal and 
compulsory on all males between the ages 
of 20 and 46. The Peace Effective is 3,844 
officers, 54,037 others. War Effective, Field 
Army, 275,000 ; Territorial Army, 55,000. 

Production and Industry . — Over 70 per 
cent of the population live by agriculture, 
and more than one-third of the land is un- 
der cultivation, one-third being woods and 
forests and the remainder barren mountain. 
The principal crop is wheat, but wine, to- 
bacco. silk, cotton, and rice are also largely 
cultivated, while attar of roses is produced 
in large quantities from the rose fields of 
the sheltered valleys. Bulgarian homsepuns 
and embroidery are unrivalled in their ex- 
cellence but suffer from the competition of 
cheap and inferior imports from Europe. 

Railways . — In 3912 there were 2.000 kilo- 
metres of railway open, all belonging to 
the State, with 260 kilom&tres under con- 
struction. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Bulgaria from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$103,749, and goods to the value of $440,- 
537 were sent thither — a balance of $336,- 
608 in favor of Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria: 

Diplomatic relations with, establish- 
ment of, recommended, 4759. 
Massacre bj Turks in, referred to, 
4376. 

Bull Run (Va.), Battle of, or First Bat- 
tle of Manassas. — For the double purpose 
of menacing Washington and preventing 
an advance of the Federal troops into Vir- 
ginia, the Confederates during the summer 
of 1861 collected a large body of troops in 
the vicinity of Manassas Junction, Va. 
The position was 33 miles southwest of 
Washington. The troops here assembled 
numbered, including all reenforcoments re- 
ceived during the battle, about 32.000, un- 
der command of Gen. Beauregard. The 
senior officer, Gen. J. E. Johnston, after 
his arrival on* the field, did not take the 
actual command. The aggregate force of 
Union soldiers in and around Washington 
was 34,160 men. Both armies were com- 
posed mostly of undisciplined volunteers. 
July 16, 186l, Maj.-(5en. McDowell began 
a general forward movement. Lleut.-Gen. 
Scott advised postponement until the forces 
should he better prepared for service, 
but his warning was disregarded The 
Federal army was divided into 5 divisions. 
Leaving 6.700 men Tinder Brig. -Gen. Run- 
yon to guard the approaches to Washing- 
ton, the other 4 divisions, aggregating 28,- 
500 men, under Brigadier-Generals Tyler, 
Hunter, Heintzelman and Milos, advanced 
to Bull Run, a tributary of the Potomac 
River, about 30 miles from Washi^ton, 
on the way to Manassas Junction. Hunt- 
er’s and Heintzelman’a divisions crossed the. 
run July 21 and attacked the Confeder- 


ate left, slowly forcing it back. Beaure- 
gard’s army, when the action began, con- 
sisted of about 24,000 available men. He 
was reenforced at intervals during the day 
by 8,000 men under Johnston, who had 
been encamped in the Shenandoah Valley 
and. whose junction with the main army it 
was thought would be prevented by Gen. 
Patterson. The latter had been stationed 
at Martinsburg with 18,000 men. Be- 
tween 3 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when everything seemed favorable to the 
Pederals, the last 3,000 of Johnston’s men, 
under Gen. Kirby Smith, arrived and fell 
upon the Fedorals, forcing a retreat. This 
attack was followed by another by Early’s 
brigade, and the Federal retreat became a 
rout. Men throw away their arms and 
equipments ; artillery horses were cut from 
their traces and guns abandoned on the 
road ; soldiers, civilians, and camp follow- 
ers fled panic-stricken toward Washington 
afoot, astride, and in carriages. The re- 
treating army and followers reached Wash- 
ington July 23. The casualties of the bat- 
tle were : Federal losses — killed, 481 ; 
wounded, 1,011; missing, 1,216; total, 
2.708. Confederate losses — killed, 387 ; 
wounded, 1.582 ; missing, 13 ; total, 1,982. 
This battle was the first very important 
engagement of the war. (See also Grove- 
ton (Va.), Battle of; Manassas (Va.), or 
Bull Run, Second Battle of.) 

Buncom'be. — To talk buncombe Is to speak 
for effect on persons at a distance, with- 
out regard to the audience present. The 
phrase originated near the close of the de- 
bate on the famous “Missouri Question,” 
in the Sixteenth Congress. It was then 
used by Felix Walker, a naive old mountain- 
eer who resided at Waynesvllle, in Hay- 
wood, a western county of North Carolina, 
near the border of the adjacent county 
of Buncombe, which was in his district. 
The old. gentleman rose to speak while the 
House was impatiently calling “Question,” 
and several members gathered around him, 
begging him to desist. He persevered, how- 
ever, for a while, declaring that the people 
of his district expected it, and that he 
was bound to make a speech for Buncombe. 
Blinker Hill, or Breeds Hill (Maes.), 
Battle of, — After the battles of Lexington 
and Concord the British force under Gen. 
Gage was increased to 10,000 men by the 
arrival of Generals Howe, Clinton, and Biir- 
goyne from England. These officers occu- 
pied the town of Boston, on a peninsula 
extending into the harbor. On the sur- 
rounding hills were encamped some 20,000 
undisciplined Americans. On the night of 
June 16, 3775, 1,000 of them under Col. 
Prescott were sent to fortify Bunker Hill, 
on another peninsula lying norm of Bos- 
ton. Through some misapprehension they 
seized Breeds Hill, near Boston, and threw 
up a line of fortifications. In the morning 
of the 17th, about 3.000 (possibly 3,500) 
British crossed the harbor in boats and 
charged the hill, which was defended by 
about half that number of raw recruits. 
After three bloody charges the Americans 
were driven from their position, having 
defended themselves with gunstocks and 
stones when their ammunition was exhaust- 
ed. The British loss was about 1,050; 
that of the Americans about 450, Including 
Gen. Wan-on. The statistics of this bat- 
tle show the number of killed and wounded 
to have been more than 30 per cent of the 
number engaged, thus placing It among the 
bloodiest battles known to history. At Get- 
tysburg after three days' fighting, the Union 
army lost 25 per cent while 30 per cent of 
those who fought at Bunker Hill fell In an 
hour and a halt 
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Burnt Com Creek (Ala.), Battle of.— 

As a result of Tecumseh’s efforts to in- 
duce all tUe Soutliern Indians to join in a 
war of extermination against ttie whites, 
the Creeks were divided into two factions 
— one for war, the other for peace. In 1813 
Peter McQueen, a half-breed of Tallahas- 
see, one of the leaders of the war party, 
was furnished by British agents at Pensa- 
cola with large quantities of supplies, un- 
der sanction of the Spanish governor. On 
learning of this Col. James Caller, of Wash- 
ington, set out July 25, 1813, to disperse 
the Indians McQueen had collected and in- 
tercepted the supplies. On the morning of 
July 27 Caller’s command, increased by re- 
enforcements to 180 men, came upon Mc- 
Queen’s party at their camp on Burnt 
Corn Creek. The Indians were surprised 
and fled into the woods, leaving their pack 
horses to the whites. They soon returned, 
however, and fiercely attacked 100 of Call- 
er’s men. Overwhelming numbers com- 
pelled Caller’s men to retreat after a brave 
resistance. Two of Caller’s command were 
killed and 15 wounded. 

Burr Conspiracy. — in consequence of 
Burr’s duel with Hamilton, in which the 
latter met his death, Burr was indicted In 
New York and New Jersey for murder. 
He went west and made an extensive tour, 
in the course of which he made prepara- 
tions for a gigantic but mysterious scheme. 
The real object of this is unknown. It was 
either to separate the Mississippi Valley 
from the rest of the Union and erect it 
into a new nation, or to conquer Mexico. 
In 1806 he gathered a number of reckless 
persons about him and started for the re- 
gion of Texas, ostensibly on a colonizing 
expedition. President Jefferson issued a 
proclamation warning citizens against join- 
ing the expedition. Burr was arrested by 
Jefferson’s order, brought hack to Virginia, 
and indicted there by a United States Grand 
Jury for treason and for a misdemeanor, 
based on his course in levying war within 
this country on a friendly nation j hut it 
was hoped that Burr could also be shown 
to have had treasonable designs against the 
unity of his country. He was acquitted of 
treason for want of jurisdiction, on the fail- 
ure of the evidence required by Article 3, 
section 3, clause 1 of the Constitution ; he 
was also acquitted for misdemeanor. He 
was hound over to present himself for trial 
in Ohio, but the matter was pressed no 
further. One of Burr’s dupes in this scheme 
was Harman Blennerhasset, who was also 
arrested, but who was discharged after 
Burr’s acquittal. Among the witnesses 
against Burr were Gen. Wilkinson, com- 
mander of the United States army, and 
Commodore Truxtun, of the navy. Wash- 
ington Irving was one of his attorneys. 

Burr Conspiracy: 

Mentioned by President, 394. 
Proclamation against, 392, 

Progress of, 400. 

Business (see also Manufactures); 
Antagonism of government ended, 
7914. 

Credit extension necessary, 7880. 

Men should be relieved of uncer- 
tainties, 7910. 

Programme of regulation of, by 63d 
Congress commended, 8015. 

Butter, act defining and imposing tax 
on, and regulating manufacture of 
oleomargarine, discussed, 4992. 


Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk. — 
Of the 8T479 establishments in the dairy in- 
dustry in the United States in 1909 56.4 
per cent, reported butter as their product of 
chief value, 42 per cent, cheese, aud 1.6 
per cent, condensed milk. Of the value of 
products shown for the combined industry 
the butter factories contributed $194,999,- 
198, or 71 per cent. ; the cheese factories 
$44,263,177, or 16.1 per cent. ; and the 
condensed milk factories $35,295,343, or 
12.9 per cent. The combined production of 
butter in the factories and on farms in 
United States amounted to 1,619,415,263 
pounds, an increase of 127,662,661 pounds, 
or 8.6 per cent., over the production in 1899. 

The quantity of cheese produced in the 
United States in the factories of the indus- 
try and on farms during 1909 amounted to 
320,532,181 pounds, an increase of 22,187,- 
539 pounds, or 7.4 per cent., over the pro- 
duction in 1899. 

In the quantity of butter manufactured 
in the factories of the industry, there was 
an increase of 204,638,107 pounds, or 48.7 
per cent., during the decade 1899-1909. 
Wisconsin ranked first in the production of 
butter in 1909, with 103,884.684 pounds ; 
Minnesota was second, with 88,842,846 
pounds ; and Iowa was third, with 88,582,- 
187 pounds. Although the manufacture of 
butter was reported from 43 states in 1909, 
the combined product of six states — Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, New York, Cali- 
fornia and Michigan — amounting to 400,- 
002,143 pounds, represented 64 per cent. 

Condensed milk shows an increase in 

?roduction for the decade 1899-1909 amount- 
ng to 307,874,757 pounds, or 164.7 per 
cent. The bulk of this product was re- 
ported by a small number of states. New 
York produced 24.4 per cent, of the total 
quantity in 1909, Illinois 23.1 per cent., 
and Washington 10.8 per cent., the com- 
bined output of these three states repre- 
senting 58.4 per cent. (See also Dairying 
and Cattle Raising.) 

Detailed figures for the combined indus- 
try in the leading states follow: 


States 

Number 
of Estab- 
lishments 

] 

Value of 
Product 

Per 
Cent, 
of Total 

Wisconsin 

2,630 

$53,843,249 

19.6 

New York 

1,552 

42,458,345 

15.5 

Iowa 

512 

25,849.866 

9.4 

Minnesota 

784 

25,287.462 

9.2 

Illinois 

295 

17,798,278 

6.5 

Michigan 

435 

14,287,499 

5.2 

Rennsylvania. . . 

536 

13,544,065 

4.9 

California 

161 

12,760,670 

4.6 

Ohio 

325 

9,689,670 

3.5 

Vermont 

186 

8,112,239 

3.0 

Nebraska 

37 

7,681,272 

2.8 

Washington .... 

97 

7,271,047 

2.7 

Kansas 

60 

6,070,634 

2.2 

Oregon 

95 

4,920,462 

1.8 

Indiana 

1 132 

3,958,600 

1.4 

Missouri 

56 

2,958,818 

1.1 

South Dakota.. 

1 95 

2,685,511 

1.0 

Colorado 

39 

2,339,765 

0.9 

Utah 

37 

1,971,031 

0.7 

Maine 

29 

1,301,027 

0.5 

United States. . 

8,479 

$274,557,718 

100.0 


Butterfield, Carlos & Co., claim of 
against Denmark for seizure of the 
Ben Franhlin and Catherine Au- 
gusta, 4462, 5369. 

Agreement to submit to arbitration, 
5388. 

Award of arbitrator, 5545. 

By Chance, claim for, adjusted, 3464. 
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Cabinet. — Specifically, a body of counsel- 
ors, usually composed of heads of depart- 
ments, meeting in a private room or cabinet. 
In the United States the term is applied 
to the council composed of the heads of 
some of the Executive Departments of the 
Government, with whom the President con- 
fers on matters of administrative policy. 
Their meeting as advisers of the President 
is unknown to law or the Constitution and 
their conclusions have no binding force. 
The Constitution does not provide for a 
Cabinet, but it authorizes the President to 
“require the opinion in writing of the 
principal officer in each of the Executive 
Departments upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices.” 
Washington required such opinions fre- 
quently. 

Changfes have taken place in the method 
pursued, and the Cabinet is now regarded 
as an advisory board with which the Pres- 
ident holds regular consultations. From 
being merely the heads of the Executive 
Departments certain of its members have 
come to be recognized as an essential part 
of the Government. (See also Presidential 
Succession and Administration.) 

Cabinet: 

Official conduct of, complimented, 
2203. 

Cables. — Pacific cable, 6663, 6719. (See 
also Ocean Cables.) 

Caddo Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Cadet.— One who is under training for a 
commission in the Army of the United 
States, by a course of instruction and dis- 
cipline in the Military Academy at West 
Point. (See Military Academy.) 

Cadets, Military. (See Military Acad- 
emy.) 

^Enlistment of, time of, should be ex- 
tended, 1607. 

Increase in corps of, recommended, 
3249. 

Promotion of, referred to, 2422. 
deferred to, 621. 

Cahokia Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Cairo and Tennessee Bailroad Co., act 
to authorize construction of bridges 
by, returned, 5505. 

Calapona Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Calaveras Big Tree Orove, preservation 
of, 6859. 

Calebee Creek (Ala.), Battle of.— in his 

expedition against the Creek Indians Gen. 
Floyd, vrith more than 1,200 Georgia vol- 
unteers, one company of cavalry, and 400 
friendly Indians, arrived at Caleuee Creek 
on the night of Jan. 26, 1814, and estab- 
lished a camp on the highland bordering 
on the swamp of that name in Macon 
County, Ala., 50 miles wcvst of Fort 
Mitchell. Before dawn of the following 
morning the camp was suddenly attacked 
by Indians. The assailants were received 
with grapeshot, followed by a bayonet 
charge, and fled in dismay. They left 37 
dead. The whites lost IT killed and 132 
wounded. Of the friendly Inmans S were 
killed and 15 wounded. Floyd retired to 
Fort Mitchell, where most of his men were 
discharged. No other expedition against the 
Creeks was organized in Georgia. 
California. — One of the Pacific Coast 
states ; nickname, “The Golden State" ; 


motto, ‘"Eureka" (I have found). Cali- 
fornia is named, it is said, after a fictitious 
island in the Spanish romance “Las Sergas 
de Esplandian.” Other authorities derive 
the name from the Spanish words “cali- 
ente” (hot) and “fornalla” (furnace). The 
State extends from lat. 32® 30' to 42® 
north and from long. 114® to 124® 25' 
west, an area of 158,297 square miles. It is 
hounded on the north by Oregon, on the 
east by Nevada and Arizona, and on the 
south by lower California, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. Its capital is Sac- 
ramento, and San Francisco is the chief 
city. The State is famous for its beautiful 
scenery, its salubrious climate, and its 
wealth of precious metals and choice fruits. 

From the time of its discovery to 1846 
it was practically a part of Mexico. July 
5, 1846, col. John C. Fremont assumed 
command of the insurgents at Sonoma and 
on July 7 the Star and Stripes were hoisted 
over Monterey by order of John D. Sloat, 
commanding the XJ. S. Pacific squadron. 
Gold was discovered Jan. 19, 1848. Feb. 
2, of the same year, California and New 
Mexico w'ere ceded to the United States 
by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo. It 
wms admitted to the Union Sept. 9, 1850,- 
as a result of the famous Clay compromise 
resolutions passed by Congress. (See Com- 
promise of 1850). Statistics of agriculture 
collected for the last Federal Census place' 
the number of farms in the Slate at 88,197, 
comprising 27,931,444 acres, valued, with 
stock and improvements, at $1,614,694,584.- 
The value of domestic animals, poultry, etc., 
was $127,599,98'2, 1’ieludirer 2,017,025 cat- 
tle, valued at .'^.'2. 7^5. 06'' : 468,886 horses, 
$47,099,196; i;.i:Us, $9,016,444; 

166,551 swuuc, $5,106,883; 2,417,477 sheep, 
$8,348,907; poultry, $3,844,526. The yield 
and value of the field crops for 1911 was : 
corn, 51,000 acres, 1,836,000 bushels, $1,- 
652,000; wheat, 480,000 acres, 8,640,000 
bushels, $7,603,000; oats, 210,000 acres, 

7.140.000 bushels, $4,213,000; rye, 8,000 
acres, 136,000 bushels, .$116,000; potatoes, 

72.000 acres, 9,720,000 bushels, $8,748,000 ; 
hay, 700,000 acres, 1,225,000 tons, $13,- 
352,000. The total value of the mineral 
products in 1910 was $86,688,347. 

The political occuiTenccs in the state 
during 1913 are of national importance 
owing to the passage by the legislature of 
a law limiting ownership of land by aliens, 
directed primarily against the Japanese. 
The subject is discussed in detail in the 
correspondence between Governor Johnson 
and President Wilson. (Page 7873.) 

Since 1906, when the Japanese began to 
arrive in California in large numbers the 
labor element has maintained opposition, 
which manifested itself in riots and public 
meetings of protest. An attempt was made 
to exclude Japanese children from the public 
schools. President Rosevelt’s attention was 
directed to the troubles and in his message 
of Dec. 18, 1906 (page 7744), declares his 
purpose to maintain the Integrity of ouc 
treaty obligations to Japan. 

The state also passed a civil service law, 
a “blue sky” law, intended to safeguard the 
people in the purchase of securities of 
corporations, a mothers’ pension law, a com- 
mission to fix minimum wages and hours 
of labor, and a commission to assist the 
legislature in framing laws. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in California having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1915 was 10,057. The amount of capital 
invested was $7.36,105,000, giving employ- 
ment to 176..548 persons, using material 
valued at $447,475,000, and turning out 
finished goods worth $712,801,0()(), Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $140,843,000* 
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CJalifornia: 

Admission of, into Union discussed, 
2556, 2564. 

Affairs of, report of, transmitted, 
2579, 2584. 

Alien land law discussed, 8253, 8255. 
Census of, delay in taking, 2865. 
Cession of New Mexico and, to 
United States of Mexico — 

Area and value of, 2449, 2484, 
Discussions and recommendations 
regarding, 2306, 2309, 2344, 2356, 
2386, 2426, 2437, 2444, 2484. 
Treaty for, transmitted, 2437. 
Cession of, to Great Britain by 
Mexico, negotiations regarding, re- 
ferred to, 2078. 

Oirenit court of United States in, 
referred to, 3282. 

Claims of citizens of, against United 
States, 2679. 

Constitution adopted by, 2570. 
Constitutional convention in, referred 
to, 2556, 2584. 

Cuartel lot in Monterey, survey and 
disposal of, discussed, 5504. 

Customs collected in, 2586. 

Difficulty between consul of France 
and authorities of, 283r5, 
Satisfactorily settled, 2868. 
Elections in, national military forces 
to be used at, referred to, 4076. 
Expeditions organized in, for in- 
vasion of Mexico, 2770. 
Proclamation against, 2804. 

Forces to be employed in, 2454. 
Fraudulent claims to lands in, de- 
feated by Attorney-General, 3184. 
Geological and mineralogical explora- 
tion in, recommended, 2558. 

Gold in, production of, 2660. 

Gold mines discovered in, 2486, 2493, 
Government of, discussed, 2556, 2564. 
Indians in — 

Claims of persons for supplies fur- 
nished, 2777. 

Colonization of, referred to, 2834. 
Hostilities of, referred to, 2668, 
2894. 

Number of, 2453. 

Eemoval of, referred to, 2833. 
Irrigation of valleys in, 4217. 

Land grants in, appointment of com- 
missioners to settle claims under, 
recommended, 2622. 

Compensation of Commissioners, in- 
adequate, 2662. 

Land laws, extension of, over, recom- 
mended, 2623. 

Land office in, recommended, 2663, 
2714. 

Lands in, set apart as public reserva- 
tion by proclamation, 5792, 5804, 
5814, 5815, 6207, 6211, 6701, 6706. 
Light-houses on coast of, sites for, 
referred to,. 2557. 


Line of communication with eastern 
section of United States recom- 
mended, 2558, 2622. 

Mail facilities should be afforded 
citizens of, 2489, 2560. 

Mail route from Mississippi Fiver to, 
recommended, 2992. 

Mineral lands in, disposition of, dis- 
cussed, 2493, 2558, 2623, 2663. 
Miners’ strike, proclamation against 
violence in, 8317. 

Mines in, referred to, 2486, 2493. 
Mine, branch of, in recommended. 
2486, 2557, 2621. 

Construction of, discussed, 2747. 
National military forces to be used 
at election in, referred to, 4076. 
Payment of settlers for improve- 
ments on Found Valley Feserva- 
tion is recommended, 4692, 4781. 
Private land claims in, referred to, 
3127. ' 

Public lands in — 

Modifications in laws regarding, 
recommended, 2623. 

Feferred to, 2558, 2662. 

Bevenue laws, extension of, over, 
recommended, 2493. 

Feferred to, 2557. 

Slavery in, right to introduce, dis- 
cussed, 2490. 

Surveyor-GeneraUs offices in, recom- 
mended, 2493, 2558. 

Territorial government, for, recom- 
mended, 2392, 2439, 2488. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5932. 

Vigilance committee in, application 
of governor to maintain law 
against usurped authority of, 2916. 
California and Oregon Railroad, com- 
missioners appointed to report upon, 
referred to, 4865. 

Cambrian, Ihe, ordered from and for- 
bidden to re-enter waters of Uiiited 
States, 391. 

Camden (S. C.), Battle of. (See San- 
ders Creek (S. 0.), Battle of.) 
Campaign Contributions. — ^At the extra 

session of tlie Sixty-second Congress an act 
was passed to provide for the publicity of 
contributions for the purpose of influenc- 
ing elections at which representatives in 
Congress are elected. This act forbids any 
candidate for representative from giving, 
contributing, expending, using or promis- 
ing any sums in the aggregate exceeding 
$5,000 in any campaign for liis nomination 
and election. A candidate for Senator is 
limited to $10,000. Sworn statements of 
all expenditures must be filed in Washing- 
ton not less than ten nor more than fifteen 
days before the time for holding any pri- 
mary election or nominating convention, 
and not less than ten nor more than fifteen 
days before the day of the election at which 
the person is to be balloted for. 

Camp Alger, Va., mentioned, 6774. 
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Canada. — The Dominion of Canada oc- 
cupies the whole of the northern part of 
the North American Continent (with the 
exception of Alaska and part of the coast 
of Labrador), from 49® north latitude to the 
Arctic seas, and from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

History. — Canada was originally discov- 
ered by Cabot in 1497, but its history dates 
only from 1534, when the French took pos- 
session of the country. The first settlement 
(Quebec) was founded by them in 1608. 
In 1759 Quebec succumbed to the British 
forces under General Wolfe, and in 1763 
the whole territory of Canada became a 
possession of Great Britain by the Treaty 
of Paris of that year. Nova Scotia was 
ceded in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
the Provinces of New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island being subsequently formed 
out of it. British Columbia was formed in- 
to a Crown colony in 1858, having previ- 
ously been a part of the Hudson Bay Terri- 
tory, and was united to Vancouver Island 
in 1866. By the British North America 
Act, passed in 1867, the Provinces of Can- 
ada (Ontario and Quebec), Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick were united under the title 
of The Dominion of Canada, and provision 
was made in the Act for the admission at 
any subsequent period of the other provinces 
and territories of British North America. 

AREA AND POPULATION 
Area 

Provinces (English Population 

Sq. Miles) 1911* 

Alberta 255,285 374,663 

British Columbia 355,855 392,480 

Manitoba 251,832 455,614 

New Brunswick 27,985 351,889 

Nova Scotia 21,428 492,338 

Ontario 407,262 2,523,274 

Prince Edward Island 2,184 93,728 

Quebec 706,834 2,003,232 

Saskatchewan.,., 251,700 492,432 

Yukon 207,076 8,512 

North-West Territories 1,242,224 18,481 

Total 3,729,665 7,206,643 

*The rural population, in 1911, was 3,- 
925,679, and the urban population, 3,280,- 
964. Of the immigrants in 1911-12, 108,082 
were from England, 2,019 from Wales, 30,- 
735 from Scotland, and 9.706 from Ireland, 
total 150,542 ; and 139.009 came from the 
United States and 112,881 from other coun- 
tries. In 1912-13 the immigrants numbered 
402,432. 

Physical Features. — Prom a physical point 
of view Canada may be divided into an 
eastern and a western division, the Red 
River Valley, in long. 97®, forming the sep- 
arating line. The eastern division comprises 
three areas: (1) The southeastern area, 
which is generally hilly, and sometimes 
mountainous, with many fine stretches of 
agricultural and pastoral lands. (2) The 
southern and western area, presenting in 
the main, a broad, level, and slig'htly un- 
dulating expanse of generally fertile coun- 
try, with occasional step-like ridges or 
rocky escarpments. The main hydrogranh- 
ical feature Is the chain of lakes, with 
an area of 150.000 square miles, contrib- 
uting to the great river system of the. St. 
Lawrence. (3) The northern area, embrac- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the Dominion, with 
an average elevation of 1,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, pre-eminently a region 
of waterways, and including the great 
Laurentian mountain range. In this area 
are found the other great river systems, the 
Nelson and the Mackenzie. The western 
division referred to may also be said to 
possess two areas equally distinct In char- 


acter. The first stretches from the Red 
River Valley to the Rocky Mountains. Here, 
between lat. 49® and 54®, is the great 
Prairie Region, rising to the west in three 
terrace-like elevations. North of the 64th 
parallel the country passes again into for- 
est The second area, from the western 
edge of the Prairie to the Pacific coast, is 
a distance of 400 miles, and contains the 
Rocky Mountains (Mount Hooker, 15,700 
feet) and the Gold and Cascade Ranges, 
whose summits are from 4,000 to 16,000 feet 
high, the country being on the whole densely 
wooded. 

Government . — Canada is a self-governing 
Dominion within the British Empire, its 
constitution resting on the British North 
America Act of 1867, under which the 
Dominion of Canada camo into being on 
July 1, 1867 (Dominion Day.) The Ex- 
ecutive power is vested in a Governor- 
General appointed by the Sovereign and 
aided by a IMvy Council. Governor-Gen- 
eral and Commander-in-Chief — IHeld-Mar- 
shal His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught and Strathearn. 

Parliament consists of a Senate and a 
House of Commons. The Senate consists of 
87 members, nominated for life by the Gov- 
ernor-General, distributed between the vari- 
ous provinces. The House of Commons is 
chosen every five years at longest, and the 
1911-16 Parliament consists of 221 members. 

Justice is administered, as in England, 
by judges, police magistrates, and justices 
of the peace, of whom the first-named are 
appointed by the Governor-General, for life, 
from among the foremost men at the Bar 
in the several provinces. The highest court 
is the Supreme Court of Canada, composed 
of a Chief Justice and five puisne judges, 
and holding three sessions in the year at 
Ottawa. The only other Dominion Court, 
viz., the Exchequer Court of Canada, is pre- 
sided over by a separate judge, and its 
sittings may be hold anywhere in Canada. 

Army . — Service in the Militia is universal 
and compulsory on all male citizens from 
18 to 60. The Peace Effective consists of 
a Permanent Staff of 3,520 oflicers and men, 
and 74,000 undergoing service. The War 
Effective consists of tour classes : the un- 
married men 18 to 30 ; the unmarried men 
30 to 40 ; the married men 18 to 45 ; an(E 
finally, the remaining male citizens of 18 
to 60, a total of 2,153,000. 

Education is under the control of the 
provincial governments, the cost being met 
by local taxation, aided by grants from the 
several Provincial Governments. There are 
some 25,000 elementary and secondary 
schools (attendance at the former being 
compulsory), with over 1,137,000 pupils; 
and sixty universities and university col- 
leges with 40.000 students. The twenty 
univeisltles had about 10,000 students in 
1912. 

Production and Industry . — In 1911 there 
were 22,704,028 acres under corn crops 
(wheat 10,373,958, barley 1,404,352, oats 
9,219,920) and 10,129,046 acres under other 
crops (hay and clover 7,903,242), a total 
of 32,853,074 acres under cultivation. The 
Live Stock (1912) Included 2,336,800 
horses. 7,903.242 cattle, 2,350,000 sheep, 
and 2,656,400 pigs. According to the census 
of 1911 there were 3,628 butter and cheese 
factories and 5 factories for preserved milk 
and cream, the total value of all dairy prod- 
ucts being $39,143,089 In 1911. The fish- 
eries are an important source of wealth and 
Include salmon, cod, herrings, mackerel, 
and lobsters, the total value of the catch 
in 1912-13 being $32,973,139. The lumber, 
lath and shingles produced In Canada in 
1911 had a total value of $81,655,258. .The 
forests have a total estimated area of 
nearly 668,600,000 acres. The industrial 
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establishments of all kinds numbered 19.218 
in 1911, with a total capital of $1,247,583,- 
609, the value of the products being $1,- 
165.975,639; 515,203 pel sons were em- 

ployed. The metals produced in 1912 were 
valued as follows' — Gold, $12,559,443 ; sil- 
ver, $19,425,656; copper, $12,709,311; 
nickel, $13,452,463, 

Transportation . — The total length of rail- 
ways in operation on June 30, 1912, was 
26,727 miles, the total capital involved being 
$1,588,937,526, the earnings being $219,- 
403.753, and the working expenses $150,- 
736,540, in 1911-12: there were also 1,308 
miles of electric railways. The sea-going 
and lake mercantile marine of Canada on 
Dec. 31, 1912, consisted of 4,713 sailing ves- 
sels and 3,667 steamers (total net tonnage 
836,278 tons). 

Banking . — There were 27 incorporate banks 
of issue in 1912 with liabilities $1,240,124,- 
354 and average assets $1,470,065,478. The 
balance of undrawn deposits in Post Office 
and Government savings banks on March 
31, 1913, amounted to $57,140,484, the de- 
positors numbering 180,796. The deposits 
In special savings banks on March 31, 1913, 
amounted to $40,133,551. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Canada from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$415,449,457, and goods to the value of 
$120,571,180 were sent thither— a balance 
of $294,878,277 in favor of the United 
States. , , 

The system of weights and measures Is 
the same is used in England, but the unit 
of value is the dollar of the United States. 

Canada 'has fifty cities with a popula- 
tion in excess of 10,000, Montreal approach- 
ing 500,000. 

Canada, Dominion of: 

Abduction of Allan Macdonald from, 
referred to, 3826. 

Armed men from, seize American citi- 
zen, 1928. 

Attempted occupation of portions of 
Alaska by Great Britain and, re- 
ferred to, 6097. 

Attempts of Great Britain and, to es- 
tablish post routes in Alaska, 6097. 

Boundary line with, discussed, 5470, 
5616, 6064. 

Canal tolls charged by, negotiations 
regarding. (See Welland Canal.) 

Chief justice of, arbitrator in claim 
of IJnited States against Peru, 
6335. (See also 5988, 6092.) 

Chinese entering TJnited States 
through, 5476, 5632. 

Civil war in, neutrality of United 
States in, discussed, 1702, 1748. 
Proclaimed, 1698, 1699. 

Commercial relations with, 2582, 2654, 
3989, 3999, 5748, 6332. (See also 
Welland Canal.) 

Conference on subject of, discussed, 
5675, 5678, 5748. 

Commission, Joint High, 6370. 

Fenians in. (See Fenians.) 

Fisheries, questions regarding. (See 
Fisheries.) 

Hostile disposition of people of, to- 
ward United States, 1749. 
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Illegal expeditions against, proclama- 
tion against, 4039. 

Incursions from, discussed, 3447. 
Jurisdictions of United States and, 
in Great Lakes discussed, 6064. 
Merchandise transported from one 
port in United States, over Cana- 
dian territory, to another port 
therein, discussed, 5770. 

Natural products, reciprocal arrange- 
ments regarding importation of, 
2582. 

Outrages committed on American 
frontier by inhabitants of, dis- 
cussed, 1260, 1676, 1695, 1840. 
Parliament of. (See Canadian Parlia- 
ment.) 

Postal arrangements with, referred 
to, 2175. 

Postal convention with, 4203, 5377. 

St. Lawrence, navigation of. (See St. 
Lawrence Eiver.) 

Trials in, of citizens of United States 
for complicity in Fenian invasion 
of, 3718. 

Vessels of United States seized by 
revenue cutter of, 4070. 

Vessels from Ontario, duties on, sus- 
pended by proclamation, 4871. 
Vessels of, permission to aid disabled 
vessels in waters of United States 
proclaimed, 5828. 

Vessels of United States in Great 
Lakes granted facilities for return- 
ing, 6331. 

Welland Canal tolls discussed. (See 
Welland Canal.) 

Canada, Reciprocity with: 

Treaty providing for, transmitted, 

7581. 

Effect on trade conditions forecasted, 

7582. 

Effect on cost of living, 7583. 
National scope of, 7584. 

Proclamation convening extra ses- 
sion of Congress for consideration 
of, 7586. 

Special message of, 7587. 

Speech of Taft on, 7588. 

Farmers not injured hy, 7589. 
Manufacturers least benefited by, 

7591. 

Good effect of, on future relations, 

7592. 

Annexation not foreshadowed by, 

7593. 

Canada, The, claims arising from wreck 
of, on coast of Brazil and award dis- ’ 
cnssed, 4052, 4069. 

Canadian Parliament, expression of 
thanks from legislative council of 
Canada for donations for library of, 
2677. 

Canadian Volunteers, bounty lands to, 
proclamation regarding, 558. 
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Canals. — Before the days of railroads over- 
land transportation was a serious problem. 
Water seemed to present the cheapest and 
most available medium. The natural wa- 
ter courses were extensively navigated, but 
as the necessities of transportation between 
commercial centers increased canals were 
projected in many parts of the country. 
The oldest works of the kind in the United 
States are the South Hadley aud Monta- 
gue canals, in Massachusetts, built by com- 
panies chartered in 1792. The Middlesex 
Canal, connecting Boston harbor with the 
Merrimac River, was completed in 1808. 
The Erie Canal, the largest and most im- 
portant in this country, was projected by 
De Witt Clinton, begun in 1817, and com- 
pleted in 1825. It extends from the Hud- 
son River at Albany to Lake Erie at Buf- 
falo. It is 3S7 miles long and cost $52,- 
540,800. In 1903 the legislature of the 
State of New York voted $101,000,000 to 
improve the canal system or the state, the 
chief improvement being; the deepening and 
wudening of the Erie Canal to permit its 
use by boats of 1,000 to 1,200 tons. 

The Ohio and Lake Erie Canal, from 
Cleveland, on Lake Erie, south through the 
State of Ohio, to the Ohio River at Poi’ts- 
mouth, a distance of 317 miles, was for- 
mally begun July 4, 1825, by Gov. Clinton, 
of New York, removing the first shovelful 
of earth. The work was completed in 1832 
at a cost of $4,695,204. Another canal 
across the State of Ohio was completed in 
1834, extending from Cincinnati to Defi- 
ance, 178 miles, where it joined the Wabash 
and. Erie, forming another water route be- 
tween the river and lake, of 265 miles. 
The cost of this canal was $3,700,000. 
The Morris Canal, from Jersey City to 
N. j., 102 miles in length, con- 
Bay with the Delaware 
River, was begun in 1825 and finished in 
1836. With the development of railroads 
these canals fell into neglect and were 
finally wholly or partly abandoned or taken 
over by the railroads. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal extends 
from Chicago to LaSalle, on the Illinois 
River, a distance of 102 miles. It cost 
$7,357,787. A later extension of this wa- 
terway is the Hennepin Canal, from Hen- 
nepin, III., fifty miles through the Rock 
River and twenty-seven miles through land 
to the Mississippi River, at Rock Island. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the out- 
come of a project of Washington to im- 
rove navigation of the Potomac River, was 
ogun in 1828 by the board of public works 
of Virginia and completed in 1850. It cost 
$11,000,000. It extends from Georgetown, 
D- C., to Cumbprl.arfl, Md., a distance of 
184 miles. By ni-'a:iv of seventy- four locks 
an elevation df iioi* T'-lm is attained. The 
Delaware and 3iin'i''On Canal, extending 
from Rondoiu, N. Y., to Hone.‘=:ilalc, Pa., 
108 miles, was completed in lh29. The 
Schuylkill Coal and Navimirion Canal, also 
108 miles long, from Mill Creek to Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was begun in 3816 and com- 
pleted in 1825. The Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company have a canal from Easton 
to Coalport, Pa. An important ship canal 
is the Sault Sainte Marie, connecting Lakes 
Superior and Huron, which was built in 
1855 at the cosr of $6.0;{;i. .5.3,3. 

The Panama Canal is desc-rihed in a sepa- 
rate article. (See also Suez Canal, which 
is inserted for comparison.) 

Following is a complete list of canals in 
the United States, together with their 
length and cost of construction : 

Albemarle and Chesapeake — From Norfolk, 

Va., to Currituck Sound, N. C., 44 miles; 

cost, with improvements, $1,641,363, 
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Augusta — From Savannah River, Ga., to 
. Augusta, Ga., 9 miles, $1,500,000. 

Beaufort — From Beaufort, N. C., to Neuse 
River, in course of construction. 

Black River — From Rome, N. Y., to Lyons 
Falls, N. Y., 35 miles, $3,581,954. 

Cape Cod Canal (Sea Level Ship Canal), 
about 13 miles long, to connect Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Buzzard’s Bay, $12,- 
000,000. 

Cayuga and Seneca — From Montezuma, N- 
y., to Cayuc-.i and Seneca Lakes, N. Y., 
25 mik- .''J. 2;;2 

Champlain — From Whitehall, N. Y., to Wa- 
tervliet, N. Y., 81 miles, $4,044,000. 

Chesapeake and Delaware — li'rom Chesa- 
peake City, Md., to Delaware City, Del., 
14 miles, $3,730,230. 

Chesapeake and Ohio — Prom Cumberland, 
Md., to Washington, D. C., 184 miles, 
$11,290,327. 

Companys — From Mississippi River, La., to 
Bayou Black, La., 22 miles, $90,000. 

Delaware and Raritan — From New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to Bordentowm, N. J., 66 
miles, $4,888,749. 

Delaware Division — From Easton, Pa., to 
Bristol, Pa., 60 miles, $2,433,350. 

Des Moines Rapids, at Des Moines Rapids, 
Mississippi River, 7^ miles, $4,582,009. 

Erie — Prom Albany, N. Y., to Buffalo, N. 
Y„ 387 miles, $52,540,800. 

Fairfield — From Alligator River to Lake 
Mattimuskeet, N. C., 44 miles. 

Galveston and Brazos — Prom Galveston, 
Tex., to Brazos River, Tex., 38 miles, 
$340,000. 

Harlem River Ship Canal, connecting the 
Hudson River and Long Island Sound, by 
way of Spuyten Duyvil Creek and Har- 
lem River, W'as opened for traffic on June 
17, 1895, and cost about $2,700,000. 

Hocking — In’om Carroll, Ohio, to Nolson- 
ville, Ohio, 42 miles, $975,481. 

Illinois and Michigan — From Chicago. Til., 
to La Salic. III., 102 miles, .'?7, 357, 787. 

Illinois and Mis■<i''..'^ipl)i — Around lower rap- 
ids of Rock Rivt'r, 111., connected with 
Mis.sissippi River, 75 milo'<, S7.2."0.000. 

Lake Drummond — Connects Cbr.'..‘’]M‘:'ko Ih.y 
with Albemarle Sound, 22 miles, .$2,- 
800,000. 

Lake Washington — Through Lake Union, 
Seattle, Wash., to l*uget Sound. 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. — From 
Coalport, Pa., to Easton, Pa., 108 miles, 
$4,450,000. 

Louisville and Portland — Falls of Ohio Riv- 
er, ^.o^ii-'-vIllc, Ky., 2^ inilC". I . 

Miami and Eric — I'''rom < i"cii:n;nj. Mbio, 
to Toledo, Ohio, 274 mile-. 

Morris — From Jersey City lo I’Ui'.'.in-lciT'i, 
N. J., 102 miles ; begun 1825, opened 1836. 

Muscle Shoals and Elk River Shoals — From 
Big Muscle Shoals, Tenn., to Elk River 
Shoals, Tenn., 16 miles, $3,156,939. 

Newberne and Beaufort — From Clubfoot 
Creek to Harlow Creek, N. C., 3 miles. 

Ogeeehee — From Savannah River, Gn., to 
Ogeeehoe River, Ga., 16 miles, $407,830. 

Ohio — From Cleveland, Ohio, to I’orts- 
mouth, Ohio, 317 miles, $4,695,204. 

Oswego— From Oswego, N. Y., to Syracuse, 
N. Y., 88 miles, $5,239,520. 

Pennsylvania — From Columbia, Nortlium- 
borland, Wilkes-Barre, Huntingdon, Pa., 
103 miles, $7,731,7.50. 

Portage Lake and Lake Superior — From 
Keweenaw Bav to Lake Superior, 25 
miles, ,$,528,892. 

Port Arihur—From Port Arthur, Tex., to 
Gulf of Mexico, 7 miles. 

Santa Fd— From Waldo, Fla., to Melrose, 
Fla., 3 0 miles, $70,000. 

Salt Ste. Marie (Ship Canal) — Connects 
Lakes Superior and Huron at St Mary’s 
River, Z miles, $6,033,533. 
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Canals — Continued. 

Schuylkill Navigation Company — Prom Mill 
Creek, Pa., to Philadelphia, Pa., 108 
miles, $12,461,600. 

Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan — Between 
Green Bay and Lake Michigan, li miles, 
$99,661. 

St. Mary’s Falls — Connects Lake Superior 
and Huron at Sault. Ste. Marie, Mich., 
U miles, $7,909,667. 

Susquehanna and Tidewater — Prom Colum- 
bia, Pa., to Havre de Grace, Md., 45 
miles, $4,931,345. 

Walhonding — Prom Rochester, Ohio, to Ros- 
coe, Ohio, 25 miles, $607,269. 

Welland (Ship Canal j — Connects Lake On« 
tario and Lake Erie, 26| miles, $2,080,- 
366. 

Canals (see also the several canals) : 
Across continent, practicability of 
construction of, referred to, 4473. 
Altamaha River to Tennessee River, 
referred to, 1027. 

Appropriations for, 926. 

Atlantic Ocean to Gulf of Mexico, 
discussed, 995. 

Constitutional amendment for im- 
provement of, suggested, 552. 

Great Lakes to Hudson River, dis- 
cussed, 482. 

Lands granted to States in aid of, 
1029, 1725. 

Recommendations regarding aid to, 
4149, 4201, 4209. 

Surveys for, referred to, 824, 987. 
Utility of canal navigation discussed, 
482, 552, 586, 785, 877. 

Canal Zone. — The Panama Canal act of 
1912 provided for the government by the 
United States of a 2 one of land and land 
under water of the width of ten miles extend- 
ing to the distance of five miles on each 
side of the center line of the route of the 
canal, which zone begins in the Cariobean 
Sea three marine miles from mean low- 
water mark and extends to and across the 
Isthmus of Panama into the Pacific Ocean 
to the distance of three marine miles from 
mean low-water mark, excluding therefrom 
the cities of Panama and Colon and their 
adjacent harbors located within said zone, 
as excepted in the treaty with the Repub- 
lic of Panama dated November 18, 1903, 
but including all islands within said de- 
scribed zone, and in addition thereto the 
group of islands in the Bay of Panama 
named Perico, Naos, Culebra and Flamen- 
co, and any lands and waters outside of 
said limits above described which are nec- 
essary or convenient or from time to time 
may become necessary or convenient for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, or protection of the said canal or 
of any auxiliary canals, lakes, or other 
works necessary or convenient. The Presi- 
dent is authorized, by treaty with the Re- 
public of Panama, to acquire any additional 
land or land under water not already 
granted, or which was excepted from the 
grant, that he may deem necessary, and 
to exchange any lana or land under water 
not deemed necessary for other land or 
land under water which may be deemed 
necessary, which additional land or land 
under water so acquired shall become part 
of the Canal zone. 

When in the judgment of the President 
the construction of the Panama Canal shall 
be sufficiently advanced toward oompletion 
to render the further services of the Isth- 


mian Canal Commission unnecessary, the 
President is authorized by executive order 
to discontinue the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, which, together with the present or- 
ganization, shall then cease to exist; and 
the President is authorized thereafter to 
complete, govern, and operate the Panama 
Canal and govern the Canal zone, through 
a Governor and such other persons as 
he may deem competent for the pro- 
tection of the Canal and Canal zone. The 
Governor of the Panama Canal shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, com- 
missioned for a term of four years at $10,- 
000 per year. President Taft (page 8067) 
suggested a permanent military government 
for the zone, but it was later decided that 
a civil government would be best suited 
to the colonial policy of the United States. 
President Wilson by executive order (page 
8300) established a permanent civil gov- 
ernment for the zone in 1914, and in addi- 
tional orders enunciated important rules of 
government. (Pages 8283, 8285, 8298, 
8299, 8303. See also Panama Canal.) 

Canal Zone: 

Executive Orders — 

Establishing permanent government 
for, 7920. 

Extent and population of, 7687. 
Fixing interest rates in, 7905. 
Forbidding corrupting of employees 
in, 7918. 

Gambling law in, amended, 7988. 
Government for discussed, 7687. 

Military government for, 7687. 
Providing conditions of employ- 
ment in, 7923. 

ISTeutrality of, proclaimed, 8008, 

Order relating to customs service and 
providing ^for fines for dishonest 
manifests in, 7963. 

Order relating to Postal Crimes in, 
7964. 

Quarantine regulations for, 7966. 
Regulating bearing of arms in, 7903. 
Regulating hunting in, 7909. 

Requiring security for costs in civil 
cases in, 7964. 

Wireless telegraph station established 
in for use of Navy, 7960. 

Cancer. — A malignant growth of epidermic, 
epithelial or glandular tissue, having sec- 
ondary growths or extensions. The disease 
is increasing rapidly in all civilized coun- 
tries. It is essentially a disease of middle 
life, occurring mostly in persons of more 
than forty years of age. Senility and the 
decadence of tissues which have passed the 
period of their usefulness and are about to 
undergo physiological rest are predisposing 
factors. The symptoms often elude trained 
observers and the causes of the disease have 
never been accurately determined. Domestic 
animals as well as man are subject to the 
disease. The prevalence of cancer in fishes 
and the coincidence of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the disease In fish and the hu- 
man family so impressed President Taft 
that he recommended to Congress an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for the study of the 
question, (Page 7861.) 

Cancer in Fishes, appropriation recom- 
mended for research work subiect of, 

7480. 
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Oandla, (See Crete.) 

Cannon (see also Arms and Ammuni- 
tion; Arsenals; Artillery, and En- 
cyclopedic Index article on Arms 
and Ammunition). 

Foundry for making, recommended, 
1607, 1714, 4797. 

Canton, China, hostilities in, referred 
to, 2977. 

Cantonment Gibson, Ark., road from 
Little Eock to, referred to, 932. 

Cape Cod Canal (see Canals). 

Cape Fear Fiver, N. C,, act for improv- 
ing, approved and reasons therefor, 
2776. 

Cape Horn: 

Expenditures for freight and passage 
by way of, referred to, 4072. 
Shortening of sea voyage around, dis- 
cussed, 4601. 

Cape Spartel, light-house on, treaty 
with Morocco regarding, 3582. 

Cape Vincent, Y., proclamation 

granting privileges of other ports to, 
2859. 

Capital, relation of labor to. (See 
Labor, discussed.) 

Capital of United States.— Up to the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution the 
Congress had no fixed place for holding 
Its sessions, but met at York, Lancaster, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Princeton, Annap- 
olis, Trenton, and New York. The First 
Congress under the Constitution met in 
New York City in 1789. Later it held ses- 
sions in Philadelphia from 1790 to 1800. 
During the second session of the First 
Congress under the Constitution, after a 
long and bitter debate in which sectional 
jealousy ran high, an act was passed, June 
28, 1790, selecting the present site of 
Washington as the permanent seat of Gov- 
ernment. The Government removed to its 
new headquarters in 1800. (See Washing- 
ton City and District of Columbia.) 

Capital of United States, seat of Gov- 
ernment removed from Philadelphia 
to Washington discussed, 281, 295, 
298, 299, 300. 

Capital Punishment.— In nearly all states 
the death penalty is specified as piinish- 
ment for first degree murder: Following 
are the methods of execution and the excep- 
tions to the rule : 

STATES AND METHODS. STATES AND METHODS. 

Alabama— -Hanging. Iowa— Hanging. 

Alaska — Hanging. Kansas — Life Im- 

Arizona — Hanging. prisonment. 

Arkansas — Electro- Kentucky — Electro- 
cution. cution. 

California— Hanging. Louisiana— Hanging. 

Colorado — Hanging. Maine — Life Impris- 

Connectlcut-^Hafig- onment. 

ing. Maryland— Hanging. 

Delaware — Hanging. Mass achu setts — 

District of Colum- Electrocution. 

bi a— Hanging. Michigan— Life Im- 

Plorida— Hanging. prisonment, 

Georgia— Hanging. Minnesota — Life 

Hawaii— Han^ng. ^ XmprlKSonment 

Idaho — Hanging. Mississippi — Hang- 

IlUnois— Hanging. Ing. 

Indiana— Hanging. Missouri— Hanging. 


STATES AND METHODS. STATES AND METHODS. 

Montana — Hanging. Porto Klco — Hang- 

Nebraska — i Electro- ing. 

cution. Rhode Island — Life 

Nevada — Hanging or Imprisonment, 

shooting at dis- South Carolina — 

cretion of murder- Electrocution, 

er. South Dakota — 

New Hampshire — Hanging. 

Hanging. Tennessee — Hang- 

New Jersey — Elec- ing. 

trocution. Texas — Hanging. 

New Mexico — Hang- Utah — Hanging or 

ing. Shooting at discre- 

New York — Electro- tion of murderer. 

cution. Vermont — Hanging. 

North Carolina — Virginia — Electro- 

Electrocution. cution. 

North D a k 0 t a — Washington — Life 

Hanging. Imprisonment. 

Ohio — Electrocution. West Virginia — 

Oklahoma — Hang- Hanging. 

ing. Wisconsin — Life Im- 

Oregon — Hanging. prisonment. 

Pennsylvania — Elec- Wyoming — Hang- 

trocution. ing. 

Capitol. — From CapitoUum, the name of 
the magnificent temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus on the CapitoUne Hill in ancient Rome. 
The Mons CapitoUnus was so called from 
the finding of a skull during the excavation 
for the first building. The name is ap- 
plied to the magnificent edifice in which 
the Congress of the United States hold its 
sessions and to the statehouses which are 
erected at the capitals of the various 
states. 

The Capitol is situated on a low hill 
commanding one of the best views of 
Washington, and dominates the city with 
its magnificent dome. Its extreme length 
is 751 feet, and it varies from 121 to 324 
feet in width ; it consists of a main edifice 
of sandstone, painted white and crowned 
with an iron dome, and two wings of 
white marble. The general style is classic 
and its columns and detail are Corinthian. 
As a whole it is one of the most impos- 
ing and beautiful governmental build- 
ings in the world. The original dome 
was a low structure of wood covered with 
copper, but this was replaced in 1856 by 
the present Iron dome, 287 feet high, de- 
signed by Thomas U. Walter, and sur- 
mounted by a fine statue of I^reedom by the 
American sculptor Thomas Crawford. The 
corner stone of the building was laid by 
President Washington Sept. 18, 1793, with 
Masonic ceremonies. The north wing was 
completed Nov. 17, 1800 : the south wing 
in 1811. The interior of both were burned 
by the British under General Ross Aug. 24, 
1814. The foundation of the main build- 
ing was laid March 24, 1818, and the whole 
was completed in 1827, at a cost up to 
that time of nearly $2,500,000. 

An act of Sept. 30, 1850, provided for 
extensions to the north and south, and 
Prosidont Fillmore laid the corner stone 
July 4, 1851, Daniel Webster delivering the' 
oration. Those extensions were finished 
in 18G7, and added very considerably to the 
beauty of the building, with their porticoes 
and columns of white marble, which con- 
tain the Senate Chamber and Hall of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The former Senate Chamber Is now occu- 
pied by the Supreme Court, the former 
Hall of Eepresentativea is now -a Statuary 
Court to which each state contributes stat- 
ues of her most famous sons. Among the 
special objects of interest Inside are the 
busts of the Vice-Presidents In the Senate 
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Capitol — Continued. 

CMraber ; a number of historical paintings, 
some of them colossal in size, in various 
parts of the building ; the Marble Room 
of the Senate, with its mirrors ; the collec- 
tion of Speakers’ portraits in the Repre- 
sentatives’ Lobby of the House, and the 
massive Rotunda, with its historical paint- 
ings and frescoes. Outside, on the east is 
the plaza, near the center of which sits the 
classic figure of George Washington. On 
the west side Story’s bronze statue of John 
Marshall, like the Washington, a sitting 
figure, is encountered by the visitor just 
before he ascends the stairs over the ter- 
race. It is curious to note that the main 
facade faces east, as it was anticipated 
that the city would spread in that direc- 
tion ; the reverse has proved to be the case 
and the Capitol turns its back toward the 
main portion of the city. 

Capitol: 

Care of, should be committed to pub- 
lic agent, 596. 

Congress recommences its duties in, 
623. 

Destroyed by British forces, 531. 
Extension of — 

Appropriation of $100,000 to be ex- 
pended, 2672. 

Architect engaged in, referred to, 
2680. 

Discussed, 2672. 

Jurisdiction over, transferred from 
Interior to War Department,' 
2737. 

Plans submitted unsatisfactory, and 
combination of same adopted, 
2672. 

Deference to, 2684, 2915, 2917, 2918. 
Heating and ventilating referred to, 
3110, 3112. 

Improvement of, interest should be 
taken in, 588. 

Incomplete and not in a state to re- 
ceive Members of Congress, 588. 
Longitude of, 680, 688, 789. 

Marble columns for, referred to, 3114. 
Secretary of President J. Q. Adams 
assaulted in, 966. 

Washington, statue of, to be placed 
in, 881. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
1170. 

Erection of, referred to, 1910. 
Wings added to, nearly complete, 
2672. 

Work of art for, referred to, 2910. 
Captured Property: 

Cotton captured and forfeited, re- 
ferred to, 3666. 

Should not be adjudged, without 
regular investigation, 485. 

Car Couplers. (See Brakes and Coup- 
lers.) 

Caracas Commission discussed, 4761, 
4826, 4920, 5090. 

Caracas, Venezuela: 

Centennial celebration of birth of 
Bolivar to be held at, 4716, 4760. 


Statue of Washington to be com- 
menced at, and industrial exhibi- 
tion to be opened, 4716, 4760. 
Cardenas Bay, Cuba, conflict in, dis- 
cussed, 6302, 6316. 

The Winslow rescued by the Hudson 
in, thanks of Congress, etc., to 
officers and men of latter recom- 
mended, 6302. 

Cardinal. — A prince of the Chnrch of 
Rome, ranking in Catholic countries with 
princes of the blood royal, a member of 
the conclave or sacred college, which is 
the council of the Pope. Since 1179 the 
cardinals have claimed and exercised the 
privilege of electing the Pope. The full 
college consists of seventy cardinals. On 
March 15, 1875, Archbishop John Mc- 

Closkey, of New York, was made the first 
American cardinal. He died Oct. 10, 1885, 
and on June 7, 1886, Archbishop James 
Gibbons, of Baltimore, was created cardi- 
nal. Nov. 27, 1911, Pope Pius X bestowed 
the red hat of Cardinal upon John M. Far- 
ley, of New York; William H. O’Connell, 
of Boston, and Diomede Falconio, former- 
ly of Washington, for the United States. 

Carlisle Indian School, establishment 
of, discussed, 4529. 

Carmick & Ramsey, claims of, referred 
to, 3065- 

Carnegie Poundatiou for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. — An institution found- 
ed by Andrew Carnegie in 1905, and In- 
corporated by the Congress of the United 
States in 1906. The institution is en- 
dowed with $15,000,000, and its primary 
purpose is to provide retiring allowances 
for teachers and officers of colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical schools in the Unit- 
ed States, Canada and Newfoundland. By 
the seventh annual meeting of the trus- 
tees in 1912, 315 allowances were being 
paid to teachers, and 83 pensions to widows 
of teachers, at an annual cost of $603,855. 
The amount of the average retiring allow- 
ance is $1,676.66, the average age of retire- 
ment being about seventy years. 

In the payment of retiring allowances to 
professors and pensions to widows of pro- 
fessors, the foundation aims to deal with 
Institutions rather than with individuals. 
It has, therefore, formed an accepted list 
of Institutions, the teachers and officers of 
which may retire under fixed rules. There 
were in November, 1913, seventy-three in- 
stitutions on the accepted list. In addi- 
tion to being a retiring allowance system 
for the benefit of hi^er education, the 
foundation has become an educational 
agency national in Its influence. Educa- 
tional problems are discussed in the an- 
nual report of the president, and In other 
bulletins published by the foundation. The 
president of the foundation is Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett ; secretary, Clyde Furst ; ad- 
dress, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Carnegie Hero Fimd.--Iii April, 1904, An- 
drew Carnegie created a fund of $5,000,- 
000 for the benefit of the dependents of 
those losing their lives in heroic effort to 
save their fellow men, or for the heroes 
themselves if Injured only. Provision was 
also made for medals to be* given in com- 
memoration of heroic acts. 

The endowment known as “The Hero 
Fund” was placed in the hands of a com- 
mission composed of twenty-one persons^ 
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Carnegie Hero 'Syma—Continuea. 
residents of Pittsburg, Pa., of which 
Charles L. Taylor is president, and P. M. 
Wilmot, secretary and manager of the 
fund. 

In his letter to the Hero Fund Com- 
mission, Mr. Carnegie outlined the general 
scheme of the fund thus: “To place those 
following peaceful vocations who have been 
injured in heroic effort to save human life, 
in somewhat better positions pecuniarily 
than before, until able to work again. In 
case of death, the widow and children or 
other dependents are to be provided for 
until she remarries, and the children until 
they reach a self-supporting age. For ex- 
ceptional children, exceptional grants may 
be made for exceptional education. Grants 
of sums of money may also be made to 
heroes or heroines as the commission thinks 
advisable — each case to be judged on its 
merits.’* 

The fund applies only to acts performed 
within the United States of America, the 
Dominion of Canada, the colony of New- 
foundland, and the waters thereof, and 
such acts must have been performed on or 
after April 15, 1904. 

The commission has awarded 841 med- 
als — 506 bronze, 319 silver and 16 gold. 
In addition to the medals, $835,986 has 
been awarded for disablement benefits, and 
for educational and other special purposes, 
and for the dependents of heroes who lost 
their lives, including payments made to 
December 31, 1913, on monthly allow- 
ances, Pensions in force as of this date 
amount to $65,460 annually. The com- 
mission has also awarded $169,462 for re- 
lief of sufferers from disasters — at Brock- 
ton, Mass., $10,000 ; from the California 
earthquake, $54,462 ,* at Monongah Mines, 
Monongah, "W. Va., $35,000 ; at Darr Mine, 
Jacobs Creek, Pa., $25,000 ; at Lick 
Branch Mine, Switchback, W. Va., $10,000 ; 
at McCurtaiu Mine, McCurtain, Okla., $15,- 
000 ; at Jed Mine, Jed, W. Va., $10,000, 
and for relief of Ohio and Indiana flood 
sufferers, $10,000. 

Carnifes Ferry (W. Va.), Battle of. — 
After McClellan’s promotion, July 22, 1861, 
to the command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, Eosecrans succeeded him in com- 
mand in West Virginia. Gen. Floyd, took 
a position on the Gauley Eiver, eight miles 
south of Nicholas, W. Va., at Carnifex 
Perry, with 2,000 Confederates, intending 
to cut off Cox’s brigade from Rosecrans’s 
army. Sept. 10 he was attacked in this 

E osltion by Rosecrans with 10,000 men. 

►arkness terminated a sharp engagement, 
and the next morning Floyd was in the 
mountains, thirty miles away. The Federal 
loss was 120 killed and wounded. Among 
the former was Col. Lowe, of the Twelfth 
Ohio, who fell at the head of his regi- 
ment. 

Caroline, The. — A steamer in the service 
of Canadian rebels which was seized on 
American soil by the British and burned. 
In . 1836-37 a revolutionary spirit de- 
veloped in Lower Canada. Dec. 12, 1837, 
the leaders of the Insurrection, under one 
Mackenzie, seized the Canadian Navy Isl- 
and, in the Niagara River, and set up a 
provisional government. Dec. 26 the Ca- 
nadians, crossing the Niagara, after a fight 
in which several rebels were killed, burned 
the vessel (1618, 1929). The affair caused 
great Indignation. President Van Buren Is- 
sued proclamations demanding observance 
of the neutrality laws (^1698, 1699). The 
New York militia was called out and placed 
under command of Gen. Scott* 


r of the Presidents 

Caroline, The, attacked and destroyed 
by British forces, 1618. 

Claim on Brazil coneerning, 4220. 

Correspondence regarding, 1618, 1676, 
1839, 1840, 2016, 2073. 

Discussed, 1929. 

Satisfaction demanded of Great Brit- 
ain for destroying, 1732. 

Caroline Islands.— A Pacific archipelago 
extending from lat. 3° to ll” north and 
from long. 137® to 163® east. The prin- 
cipal islands are Yap, Ponape, Strong, Bab- 
elthouap, and Rouk. The name usually in- 
cludes the Pelew Islands. The inhabitants 
are Polynesians. Germany and Spain both 
claimed Yap Island until 1885, when the 
dispute was settled in favor of Spain. By 
treaty of Feb. 12. 1899, these islands, with 
the exception of Guam, the largest of the 
Marianne which had been ceded to the 
United States in 1898, passed on Oct. 1, 
1899, from Spain into the hands of Ger- 
many, The purchase price paid by Germany 
was about $4,000,000. They consist of 
about five hundred coral islets which are 
small and sparsely peopled. The most im- 
portant product and export is copra. 

Caroline Islands: 

Dispute between Germany and Spain 
relating to domination of, dis- 
cussed, 4916, 6370. 

(Questions with Spain touching rights 
of American citizens in, 5622, 5751, 
5872. 

Carpenters' Hall.— Building owned by the 
guild or union of carpenters of Philadel- 
phia. It was similar to the guild halls of 
London. The First and Second Continen- 
tal Congresses held their sessions in this 
hall. 

Carpetbaggers. — A term of reproach ap- 
plied to certain northern politicians who in 
the days of the reconstruction of the south- 
ern states shortly after the close of the 
Civil War took up temporary residence in 
the south and sought election to Congress 
and various state offices. The name arose 
from the fact that only a few of them 
intended to settle permanently, and there- 
fore carried, it was said, their effects in 
carpetbags. Some of them proved to be 
good and useful citizens, while many were 
unscrupulous adventurers who sought offi- 
cial positions for the purpose of enriching 
themselves. 

Carriages and Wagons.— Ages of prog- 
ress have intervened between the luxurious 
automobile touring car of to-day and the 
gaudy chariots of ancient kings. Amerienu 
inventive genius has added inat«‘riJilly lo 
this progress. Until the .'idvent of the 
automobile the American buggy represented 
the highest typo of private conveyance, 
being a modification of the English brong- 
bain and the German landau. Before the 
Revolution very little Jiijimifiicturing was 
done in this country. Wealthy Americans 
imported their coaches, carriages and phae- 
tons from England and Franco. The num- 
ber of repair shops, however, increased 
with the number of vehicles. 

The first American vehicle to be manu- 
factured to, any extent was the two-wheeled 
chaise, which became popular in New 
Enf land. Now York and Boston were 
connected by a stage-coach route in 1770. 
In 1776, when John Hancock married 
Dorothy Quinev, he took her by stage- 
coach to Philadolphia for a honeymoon* 
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Carriages and Wagons — Continued. 

After the Continental Congress had or- 
ganized the Government, *‘the importation 
of coaches, chairs, and carriages of all 
sorts from England was forbidden.” In 
1794 Congress, looking upon carriages as 
articles of luxury, imposed a tax on them. 

With the improvement of roads through 
federal and state aid, the vehicle business 
grew. The Conestoga wagon, with broad 
wheels and canvas-covered body, often 
drawn by several teams of horses, came 
into general use in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Troy, N. Y., became 
famous for its coaches ; Salem and Worces- 
ter, Mass., were also early noted as manu- 
facturing centers. With the migration 
westward after the war of 1812, the vehi- 
cle business followed the main routes of 
travel. John Studebaker established a shop 
at Ashland, Ohio, in 1835, and two of his 
sons, having learned their father’s trade, 
went to South Bend, Ind., in 1852. and 
established the business which has since 
grown to be the largest manufactory of 
vehicles in the world. The plant covers 
more than a hundred acres of ground, em- 
ploys 3,000 workmen, uses annually 50,- 
000,000 feet of lumber and thousands of 
tons of iron and steel. The yearly output 
of the factory exceeds 100,000 vehicles. 

In 1872 the Carriage Builders’ National 
Association was founded by the leading 
manufacturers of the country for training 
skilled workmen and to standardize the 
business. Rubber tires came into use in 1890. 

In family and pleasure carriages Ohio 
ranks first. New York leads in the num- 
ber of public conveyances manufactured, 
while Indiana heads the list of States turn- 
ing out farm, government and municipal 
wagons. Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and New York turn out about three-quar- 


ters of the sleighs and sleds. 

In the census report for 1900 the state- 
ment was made that in the earliest stages 
of the carriage and wagon industry almost 
the entire work of manufacturing was 
done at the establishment, but speciali- 
zation has wrought a change in this as in 
many other lines of manufacture, and now 
few, if any, manufacturers produce all the 
parts. The making of carriage and wagon 
materials as a separate industry is growing. 

The busy time for the factories is cov- 
ered by March, April and May, but work 
is fairly continuous the year round. About 
40 per cent of the wage-earners work 60 
hours per week. 

Carriage and wagon making in its vari- 
ous branches, according to the census^ of 
1910, was carried on in 5,492 establish, 
ments in the United States, and gave em- 
ployment in 1909 to 82,944 persons, of 
whom 69,928 were wage-earners, and paid 
$45,555,126 in salaries and wages. The 
total cost of materials was $81,951,288, 
which was equal to about half (51.3 per 
cent.l of the total value of the products 
($159,892,5^7), while the value added to 
the materials by manufacture was $77,- 
941,259. Many establishments reported at 
censuses prior to the thirteenth as manu- 
facturing carriages and wagons have since 
turned whblly or in part to the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. 

For the industry as a whole in 1914 there 
were reported 5,320 establishments, which 
manufactured 1,187,002 vehicles, valued at 
$72,283,898. At the 1909 census there 
were reported 5,613 establishments, with 
an output of 1,584,571 vehicles, Jf-lued at 
$94 037,900. The number of establishments 
thus decreased during the five-year period 
bv 293, or 5.2 per cent ; the number of 
vehicles, by 397,569, or 25.1 per cent; and 
the value, by $21,7^4,002, or 23.1 per cent* 


Carson and Colorado Railroad, right of 
way of, through Walker Eiver Reser- 
vation, Nev., referred to, 4736, 4:776« 
4953, 5178. 

Carsons Valley, Utah, Territorial gov- 
ernment over, referred to, 3014. 
Cartel. — An agreement between belligerent 
states relating to the methods of carry- 
ing on the war, as for the exchange of 
pi’isoners, declaring certain ground neu- 
tral, repressing marauders, carrying on 
postal communication, or the like. A car- 
tel-ship (sometimes simply called a cartel) 
is one used in exchanging prisoners or 
carrying communications to the enemy. 
Cartels for the exchange of prisoners are 
perhaps the most common. These are usu- 
ally concluded by the two governments, 
but generals may treat with each other 
directly. An exchange of prisoners is 
beneficial to each side, which thereby re- 
covers its own men and is saved the trou- 
ble and expense of guarding and feeding 
its captives. In an exchange, the rank of 
the prisoners is taken into account, and, 
so far as possible, man is exchanged for 
man of equal rank. 

Carthage (Mo.), Battle of. — After Gov- 
ernor Jackson and his followers had been 
driven from Boonville by Gen. Lyon they 
pushed westward into Jasper County, being 
joined on the way by Gen. Sterling Price. 
This increased the Confederate forces to 
3,600. July 5, 1861, they were confronted 
near Carthage by Gen. Franz Sigel with a 
force of 1,500 men, who had been sent to 
the southwestern part of the State to pre- 
vent reenforcements arriving from Arkansas 
and Texas. Sigel, after a short engage- 
ment, retreated through Carthage to Sar- 
coxie, fifteen miles to the eastward. His 
loss was 13 killed and 31 wounded. The 
Confederates reported their loss at 40 to 50 
killed and 125 to 150 wounded. 

Cary’s Rebellion.—Thomas Cary, deputy 
governor of North Carolina, was deposed 
in 1705 at the solicitation of the Quakers 
for disfranchising them under the require- 
ments of the test act. For several years 
Cary endeavored to usurp the government. 
In 1711 he attempted to capture Governor 
Hyde by force. Governor Spotswood, of 
Virginia, sent soldiers to Hyde’s assistance 
and Cady was forced to submit. 

Casa Grrande Buin, Arizona. (See Parks, 
National.) 

Castle Island, Boston Hartior, joint 
resolution autkorizing use and im- 
provement of, vetoed, 5246. 

Catawba, The, purchased for Peru, de- 
tention of, 3831, 3835. 

Catherine, The, seizer of, by British 
cruiser Dolphin discussed, 2070. 
Catherine Augusta, The, seized by Den- 
mark with the Ben FranJcl^n, 4462, 
5369. (See Butterfield, Carlos & Co.) 
Arbitration in case of, 5369. 

Cattle; 

Contagious diseases among, dis- 
cussed, 4578, 4580, 4771, 5112, 5383, 
5764, 5887. 

Convention at Chicago on subject of 
diseases of, 4771. 

Exportation and importation of (See 
Animals and Animal P^^ducts.) 
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Inspection of, (See Animal Indus- 
try, Bureau of.) 

Kestrictions on importation of. (See 
Animals and Animal Products.) 

Slaugliter of, from United States re- 
quired by Great Britain, 5764, 6178. 
Cattle, Exhibition, International, at 

Hamburg, Germany, discussed, 4714. 
Cattle Plague. (See Pleuro -Pneumonia.) 
Caucus. — A meeting of the adherents of 
a political party to name candidates for 
office or agree upon lines of party policy. 
Though the caucus is strictly an American 
institution, similar meetings are sometimes 
held in England. Mr. Gladstone held a 
caucus respecting the ballot bill July 6, 
1871. The caucus originated in Boston in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 
It is supposed to have derived its name 
from the meetings of the calhers connected 
with the shipping business in the North 
End. From these local meetings the cus- 
tom grew and carried the name with it 
until after the institution of the Federal 
Government it was applied to the Con- 
gressional meetings which nominated can- 
didates for the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States. The custom 
was pursued until 1824. In 1828 nomina- 
tions were made by state legislatures, and 
in 1831 the present system of nominating 
by conventions came into use. State oflnl- 
cers were similarly nominated by legis- 
lative caucuses until, somewhat previous 
to the general party system, nominating 
conventions took their place. Caucuses of 
members of Congress are now held regular- 
ly by the adherents of the several political 
parties to discuss and determine upon party 
policies and to choose the officers of the 
Senate and House. 

Cavalry. (See Army.) 

Cavalry, increase in, recommended, 228, 

230, 2714, 4961. 

Cavite, Philippine Islands, batteries at, 

silenced by American squadron, 6297, 
6315. 

Cayuga Indians, (See Indian Tribes.) 
Casruse Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Cedar Creek (Va.), Battle of .—One of 
the most notable actions in the Civil War- 
After the engagement at Fishers Hill Sheri- 
dan posted his army on the north side of 
Cedar Creek, near Strasburg. and went to 
Washington to consult as to the return of 
the Sixth Corps. During his absence 
Early, who had been reenforced by Lee 
to his original strengtl^ returned xip the 
valley, crossed Cedar Creek, and on the 
morning of Oct. 19, 1864, surprised the 
Federal camp and captured 24 guns and 
1,500 prisoners. The Federal army under 
command of Gen. Wright retired toward 
Winchester, when Sheridan, who had ar- 
rived at the latter place during the fore- 
noon, rejoined the army and ordered the 
battle renewed. Early’s men were in pos- 
session of the camp at Cedar Creek when 
they were attacked about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon and defeated, with heavy losses 
to both sides. The Confederates lost all 
the guns and camp equipage which they 
had previously captured, about 24 guns of 
their own, and some flags. Sheridan’s loss 
in the two engagements, in killed, wound- 
ed and prisoners, was 5,990; the Confeder- 
ate loss was 2,400. This was the last effort 
of the Confederate forces to occupy the 
Shenandoah Valley. 


Cedar Keys, Pla., interference with col- 
lector of customs in, and action of 
Government discussed, 5507. 

Cedar Mountain (Va.), Battle of.— June 
26, 1862, Gen. Pope was assigned to the 
command of the combined forces of Banks, 
Fremont, and McDowell, known as the 
army of Virginia. Each of the separate 
armies had been defeated or forced into 
retreat by Jackson. The combined forces 
numbered 45,000, including 5,000 cavalry. 
Pope established headquarters at Culpeper, 
about 60 miles southwest of Washington. 
Gen. Lee sent Jackson and A. P. Hill to 
occupy Gordonsville, a few miles south of 
Culpeper. Their united armies, number- 
ing, according to Federal accounts, 25,000 
men, advanced toward Culpeper, and on 
Aug. 9 attacked Gen. Banks, with a force 
of 8,000 men, at Cedar Mountain, a hill 
two miles west of Mitchells Station, Cul- 
peper County, Va. Banks was defeated. 
The Federal losses were 314 killed, 1,445 
wounded, and 620 missing. The Confed- 
erates lost 229 killed, and 1,047 wounded. 

Cedar Eapids, Iowa, act for erection of 
public buildings in, returned, 5503. 

Cemeteries, National.— The army appro- 
priation bill for 1850 contained a clause 
setting aside $10,000 to purchase a lot 
near the City of Mexico for the interment 
of United States soldiers who fell near 
that place during the Mexican War. 

Since the Civil War Congress ‘has estab- 
lished eighty-four cemeteries within the 
United States. They are mostly in the 
South, as most of the soldiers fell in that 
region. In all there are 370,415 graves, 
each marked with a marble headstone. The 
.name and rank of each occupant is chiseled 
on the head-stone when known. 

The following tabic shows the number of 
cemeteries maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the interments of soldiers and 
sailors therein up to June 30, 1915 : 




IlSTTERMENTS 

Name of Cembteet 

Acres 

Unknown 

Dead 

Total 

Alexandria, La 

8.24 

2,380 

4,539 

Alexandria, Va 

5.50 

124 

3,665 

Andersonville, Ga 

Andrew Johnson (Greenville) , 

125 

15 

1,037 

13,723 

19 



Annapolis, Md 

4.125 

205 

2,540 

Antietam, Md 

U 

1,848 

4,759 

Arlington, Va 

408.33 

4,691 

23,965 

Balls Bluff, Va 

.0057 

24 

25 

Barrancas, Fla 

8.56 

rji 

1,666 

Baton Rouge, La 

7 50 

536 

3,168 


1 


44 

Beaufort, S. C 

29 

4,598 

9,486 

Beverly, N. J 

Camp Butler, 111 

1 

6 

7 

166 

199 

1,696 

Camp Nelson, Ky, 

9.60 

1,246 

3,659 

Cave Hill, Ky 

3.68 

693 

4,767 

Chalmette, La 

13.60 

6,746 

13,093 

Chattanooga, Term 

129.63 

6,068 

13,679 

City Point, Va 

7.49 

1,406 

6,159 

Cold Harbor, Va 

1.75 

1,337 

1,963 

Corinth, Miss 

20 

3,095 

6.737 

Crown Hill, Ind 

1.37 

87 

794 

Culpeper, Va 

6 

912 

1,375 

Custer Battlefield, Mont. ... 

6.91 

274 

1.679 

Cypress Hills, N. Y 

18.14 

384 

7,665 

Danville, Ky 

.31 

# 9 

868 

Danville, Va 

3.50 

169 

1,331 

Fayetteville, Ark. 

6.63 

810 

1,311 

Finns Point, N. J 

2,60 

30 ' 

2,631 

Florence, S. C 

3.76 

2,800 ! 

3,013 

Fort Donelson, Tenn 

16.34 

512 1 

676 
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OP Cemeteet 

Area in 
Acres 

1 Interments 

Unknown 

Dead 

Total 

Fort Gibson, Okla 

6.90 

2,208 

2,487 

Fort Harrison, Va 

1.55 

582 

818 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. . .. 

15 

1,583 

4,016 

Fort McPherson, Nebr 

107 

361 

852 

Fort Scott, Kans 

10.26 

126 

827 

Fort Smith, Ark 

15 

1,468 

2.394 

Fredericksburg, Va 

12 

12,736 

15.185 

Gettysburg, Pa 

14.87 

1,632 

3,676 

Glendale, Va 

2.12 

959 

1,197 

Grafton, W. Va 

3 40 

650 

1,273 

Hampton, Va 

19.61 

634 

11,246 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo 

50 

3,015 

12,572 

Jefferson City, Mo 

2 

446 

842 

Keokuk, Iowa 

2.75 

45 

897 

Knoxville, Tenn 

9 83 

1,163 

3,542 

Lebanon, Ky 

2.50 

277 

875 

Lexington, Ky 

.75 

106 

1,130 

Little Rock, Ark 

12.12 

3,030 

6,881 

Loudon Park, Md 

5.29 

348 

3,954 

Marietta, Ga 

24 

3,094 

10,423 

Memphis, Tenn 

43.91 

8,862 

14,424 

Mffidco City, Mex 

2 

751 

1.548 

Mill Springs, Ky 

3.50 

410 

727 

Mobile, Ala 

2.68 

238 

1,122 

Mound City, 111 

10.50 

2,759 

5,424 

Nashville, Tenn 

65 

4,121 

16,767 

Natchez, Miss 

11 

2,786 

3,397 

New Albany, Ind 

5.46 

732 

3,137 

Newbem, N. C 

7 60 

1,110 

3,397 

Philadelphia, Pa 

13 26 

40 

3,404 

Poplar Grove, Va 

8.65 

4,068 

6,216 

Port Hudson, La 

8 

3,240 

3,84$ 

Quincy, 111 

.459 

57 

312 

Raleigh, N. C 

7.83 

550 

1.214 

Richmond, Va 

9.74 

5,678 

6,574 

Rock Island, 111 

1 

45 

424 

Salisbury, N. C 

6 

12,035 

12,148 

San Antonio, Tex 

3.63 

318 

1,932 

San Francisco, Cal 

37.50 

472 

6,976 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

9.35 

455 

1,089 

Seven Pines, Va 

1.55 

1,238 

1,400 

Shiloh, Tenn 

10.55 

2,405 

3,622 

Soldiers* Home, D. C 

16 

291 

7,737 

Springfield, Mo 

5 

1,247 

2,434 

St. Augustine, Fla 

.58 

1,553 

1,773 

Staunton, Va 

1.15 

536 

766 

Stone River, Tenn 

20.10 

2,547 

6,149 

Vicksburg, Miss 

40. 

12,910 

17,046 

Wilmington, N. C 

6 

1,609 

2,358 

Winchester, Va 

4.89 

2,435 

4,545 

Woodlawn, N. Y. 

2.36 

20 

3,270 

Yorktown, Va 

3 

1,446 

2.195 

Total 

1,564.370 

153,095 

370,415 


Of these interments about 9,847 are those of Confederates, 
being mainly in the National Cemeteries at Camp Butler, 
Cypr^ Hills, Finns Point, Fort Smith, Hampton, Jefferson 
Barracks, Springfield and Woodlawn. 

The national cemetery at Gettysburg, Pa., 
Is peculiarly interesting from its having 
been dedicated by President Lincoln in 1863. 
It abounds in numerous memorials of the 
departed soldiers. Including a national mon- 
ument. It has been the scene of a re- 
union of the survivors of the great battle 
fought there July 1-3, 1863. The Govern- 
ment assumed charge of it in 1872, 

Cemeteries, National. (See also Na- 
tional Cemeteries.) 

Establishment of, and number of 
Union soldiers buried in, discussed, 
3649. 

Government employees to be per- 
mitted to participate in ceremonies 
at, 3862, 4120, 4137, 4184, 4237, 


4282 , 4352 , 4402 , 4443 , 4508 , 4552 , 
4603 , 4712 , 4753 , 4818 , 4899 , 5078 , 
5350 , 5463 , 5540 , 5609 , 5832 , 5949 , 
6046 . 

Censors. — Roman magistrates to survey 
and rate the property and correct the man- 
ners of the people were appointed about 443 
B. C- The old constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, framed in 1776, provided for a coun- 
cil of censors, to be chosen two from each 
city or county every seven years, whose 
duty it should be to investigate the de- 
partments of the government and inquire 
whether the constitution had been violated. 
A new constitution was framed in 1790 with 
this provision omitted. The Vermont con- 
stitution, modeled after that of Pennsyl- 
vania, provided for censors, and this re- 
quirement was not abolished till 1870. 
Censure, Resolutions of.— Two resolutions 
of censure on the president have been 
passed, once by the Senate and once by 
the House, on occasions where the ma- 
jority passing these resolutions was not 
sufficiently large either to pass measures 
over the president’s veto or to impeach 
him. March 28, 1834, after three months* 
debate over an attempt to impeach Andrew 
Jackson, Congress resolved that the “presi- 
dent, in the late executive proceedings in 
relation to the public revenue, has assumed 
upon himself authority and power not con- 
ferred by the Constitution and laws, but lu 
derogation of both.” Jackson protested, 
but without avail. In 1837 the resolutions 
were expunged from the records. Jan. 10, 
1843, John M. Botts, of Virginia, offered 
a resolution for the impeachment of Presi- 
dent Tyler for “gross usurpation of power, 
wicked and corrupt abuse of the power of 
appointment, high crimes and misde- 
meanors,*’ etc. Tyler protested against this 
as Jackson had done before him, but he had 
as a member of the Senate voted against 
the reception of Jackson’s protest, and in 
answer to his protest the House sent him 
a copy of the Senate resolution on the 
former occasion. The resolution was re- 
jected by a vote of 83 to 127. (See also 
Protests.) 

Census. — The Constitution requires that a 
census of the United States shall be taken 
decennially. The first census was taken in 
1790 under the supervision of the presi- 
dent; subsequent censuses, to and includ- 
ing that of 1840, were taken under the 
supervision of the Secretary of State. In 
1849 the supervision of the census was 
transferred to the newly organized Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and continued under 
the control of that department until the 
passage of the act of 1903, creating the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor ; by this 
act the Census Bureau was transferred to 
the new department. Congress, by act ap- 
proved March 6, 1902, made the Census 
Bureau a permanent bureau of the Govern- 
ment. 

The work of the Census Bureau Is di- 
vided Into two main branches, namely, the 
decennial census and special statistical in- 
quiries, the latter mostly made in the in- 
tervals between the decennial censuses. The 
Thirteenth Decennial Census was taken as 
of date April 15, 1910. It covered the 
three main subjects — (1) population, (2> 
ap'riculture, and (3) manufactures, mines 
and quarries. 

The permanent work of the Census 
Bureau is provided for by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 6, 1902, and amend- 
ments thereto. These acts authorize and 
direct the Bureau to make statistical in- 
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quiries regarding the insane, feeble-minded, 
deaf and dumb, and blind ; crime, pauper- 
ism, and benevolence; deaths and births in 
the areas maintaining registration system ; 
social and financial statistics of cities ; 
wealth, debt and taxation ; religious bodies ; 
electric light and power, telephones and 
telegraphs, and street railways ; transporta- 
tion by water ; cotton production and dis- 
tribution ; and production of forest prod- 
ucts. The statistics of deaths (which now 
cover a little over 'half of the country), 
of cities, and of production of cotton and 
forest products, are secured annually ; the 
other statistics mentioned are taken usually 
at intervals of five or ten years, not, how- 
ever, at the same time as the regular de- 
cennial censuses. The act of 1902 also pro- 
vides for a census of manufactures in the 
fifth year intervening between the decennial 
censuses, and the new Thirteenth Census 
act further provides for a census of agri- 
culture in 1915, as well as in 1910. 

The Director of the Census is appointed 
by the President of the United Slates and 
receives a salary of $6,000 per annum. The 
present Director is William J. Harris of 
Georgia. The permanent oflSice organization 
includes a chief clerk, four chief statisti- 
cians — for population, for manufactures, for 
finance and municipal statistics, for vital 
statistics — a geographer, and eight chiefs of 
division. The entire number of employees 
in the Bureau at Washington is now about 
640 : in addition there are about 700 special 
agents employed intermittently in the south- 
ern states for the collection of cotton sta- 
tistics. The number of employees in Wash- 
ington was greatly increased during the 
decennial census ; on November 1, 1910, it 
was 3,565, in addition to field employees. 
(See Population.) 

Census: 

Appropriation for expenses of, rec- 
ommended, 4654, 4664, 4690, 4695, 
4737. 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 880, 985. 

Arthur, 4635. 

Cleveland, 5978. 

Fillmore, 2622, 2665, 2708. 

Grant, 3996, 4066, 4156, 4208. 
Harrison, Benj., 5553, 5640. 

Jackson, 1093, 1367. 

Jefferson, 315. 

Johnson, 3872. 

Lincoln, 3259, 3338. 

McKinley, 6345, 6389, 6454. 

Monroe, 788, 817. 

Pierce, 2756. 

Poosevelt, 6676, 7104, 7176, 7228. 
Taylor, 2560. 

Tyler, 1894, 1934, 1943. 

Yan Buren, 1714, 1775. 
Washington, 98, 175. 

Every five years recommended, 4208. 

In 1875, recommendation for, 4157, 
4208. 

Laws regarding time of taking, dis- 
cussed, 986. 
deferred to, 1775. 

Pensioners, names and ages of, should 
be taken with, 1744, 


Postage on papers concerning, dis- 
cussed 654. 

Deferred to, 6345, 6389, 6454, 6676. 
Supervisors of, removed, referred to, 
« 4543. 

Census, Agricultural, recommended, 
5982. 

Census Board referred to, 2560. 

Census Bureau discussed, 4066, 5640. 
Cent. — Copper coins stamped with various 
designs were issued first by the states and 
later by the Federal Government. Vermont 
was the first state to issue copper cents, 
having granted permission in June, 1785, to 
Reuben Harmon, Jr., to make money for the 
state for two years. In October, 1785, 
Connecticut granted the right to coin £10,- 
000 in copper cents, known as the Connecti- 
cut cent of 1785. In 1786 Massachusetts 
established a mint and coined $60,000 in 
cents and half cents. In the same year 
New Jersey granted the right to coin £10,- 
000 at 15 coppers to the shilling. In 1781 
the Continental Congress directed Robert 
Morris to look into the matter of govern- 
mental coinage. He proposed a standard 
based on the Spanish dollar, one hundred 
units to be called a cent. His plan was re- 
jected, and in 1784 Jefferson proposed to 
Congress that the smallest coin should be 
of copper, of which 200 should pass for one 
dollar. In 1876, one hundred was sub- 
stituted. The act of April 2, 1792, author- 
ized the coinage of copper cents contain- 
ing 264 grains and half cents in proportion. 
By the acts of Jan. 14, 1793, and Jan. 26, 
1796, their weight was reduced (183). 

Their coinage commenced in 1703. In 
1857 the nickel cent was subslituled and 
the half cent discontinued and in 1864 the 
bronze cent was introduced, weighing forty- 
eight grains and corsi^iting of ninety-five 
per cent of copper aud the lenuinKh'i* of tin 
and zinc. In the calendar year 1910 there 
were coined 152,846,218 cent pieces worth 
$1,528,462.18. This was about $20,000 
more than the value of five cent pieces 
coined, and about $100,000 loss than the 
value of dimes coined. A proposition to coin 
a half-cent piece was introduced in the 
Sixty-second Congress in 1912, but failed 
of passage. 

Cent. (See Copper Coins.) 

Centennial Anniversary of Founding of 
Washington as Capital to be held in 
1900, 6347, 6404, 6456. 

Centennial Anniversary of Framing of 
Constitution, proposition to celebrate, 
in Philadelphia, 5118. 

Centennial Anniversary of Indepen- 
dence, proclamation recommending 
delivery and filing of historical 
sketches of counties and towns, 4345. 
Centennial Celebration of Inauguration 
of President Washington to be held 
in New York, 5371. 

Proclamation regarding, 5453. 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
— ^An international exhibition of arts, man- 
ufactures, and products of the soil and 
mines, hold at Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia, from May 19 to Nov. 10, 1876. It 
was the first international exhibition of the 
kind held In this country, and was intended 
to celebrate the completion of a century 
of the existence of the United States as an 
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Centennial Exposition — Continued. 
independent nation. The enterprise re- 
ceived President Grant’s warmest support 
(4158, 4216, 4254, 4308). Citizens of 

Philadelphia subscribed $10,000,000 of cap- 
ital stock. Congress appropriated $2,000,- 
000 as a loan, Pennsylvania $1,000,000. and 
the city of Philadelphia $1,500,000. Eight 
million persons paid admission, and many 
foreign countries were represented by ex- 
hibits. 

Centennial Exposition at Philadelpliia 
discussed, 4158, 4216, 4254, 4308. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
4270, 4314. 

Commission referred to, 4272, 4315. 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 4311. 

Executive orders regarding, 4235, 
4280. 

Government aid to, recommended, 
4215. 

Proclamation regarding, 4181. 

Eemoval of government exhibit to 
capital for permanent exhibit 
recommended, 4364. 

Exhibits of foreign nations con- 
tributed, 4365. 

Eeport of board on behalf of Execu- 
tive Departments, printing and dis- 
tribution of, recommended, 4381, 
4429. 

Eeport of commission referred to, 
4364, 4465. 

Eesults of, discussed, 4355, 4365, 4465. 
Central America. — The six isthmian states 
have an area which a little exceeds 200,- 
000 square miles. The greatest breadths, 
approximately along 15" N. lat. from Cape 
Gracios a Dios to the southwest of Mexico, 
is about 10". The republics of Central 
America are : Costa Rica, Guatemala. Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, l*anama, Salvador. 

Panama Canal Zone belonging to the 
United States has an area of 474 square 
miles. 

The uplands of the plateau of Mexico are 
interrupted by the lowland of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, but rise again on the south- 
east. The general formation as far south 
as Costa Rica, where the Isthmus narrows 
and the mountains tend to form a single 
chain, is that of a plateau sloping gently 
towards the Atlantic and steeply towards 
the Pacific. On this are many more or less 
parallel ranges. 

Nicaragua has a wide coast plain on the 
east, the Mosquito Coast, uplands in the 
interior from 1,000 to 7,000 feet, sloping 
gently towards the At’antic and steeply 
towards the lakes, and volcanic cones, which 
continue the western volcanic zone- Some 
of these are active, Coseguina and Masaya 
have been the scenes of vast eruptions- To 
the east of this range is a great depression 
occupied by Lakes Managua and Nic- 
aragua. These are drained by the San Juan 
River which fiows Into the Pacific. 

To the south the main Cordillera follows 
the center of the isthmus to Panama, where 
a relative depression from Limon Bay on 
the Atlantic to Panama on the Pacific has 
favored the construction of the canal at 
the narrowest portion. 

Central America (see also the several 
states) ; 


Affairs of, discussed, 6325. 

Civil war in, 977. 

Commercial relations with, 1115, 4327, 
4826. 

Commission to South. America and, 
for improving commercial relations, 
4826, 4863, 4864, 4915, 4955, 5116. 
Consuls of United States to, increase 
in number of, recommended, 4760. 
Conventions and treaties between 
Great Britain and United States 
regarding dominion over, dis- 
cussed, 2861, 2884, 2901, 2951, 
2952. 

Complications arising under, 2973, 
3039. 

Construction of, discussed, 2973. 
Correspondence regarding, trans- 
mitted, 2722, 2894. 

Diplomatic relations witb, referred 
to, 2724. 

Diplomatic representation of United 
States in, discussed, 6325. 

Eugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4055. 

Greater Republic of Central America, 
establishment of, discussed, 6325, 
6365. 

Greytown, bombardment of. (See 
Greytown, Nicaragua.) 

Minister of United States — 

Attacked and wounded by outlaws 
in, 2814. 

Grade of, elevated to plenipoten- 
tiary rank, 4717. 

Sent to, 2744. 

Monarchical government, establish- 
ment of, in, referred to, 3402. 

New British colony established in, 
2719. 

Outlaws in — 

American minister attacked and 
wounded by, 2814. 

Marauding bands of, destroying 
property of American citizens, 
discussed, 2815. 

Town occupied by, bombarded, 
2816. 

Complaint of foreign powers re- 
garding, 2817. 

Policy of United States toward, dis- 
cussed, 5750. 

Questions between Great Britain and 
United States regarding, 2741, 2813, 
2901, 2943, 2973, 3039. 

Referred to, 2722. 

Ship Canal through, discussed, 1115. 
(See also Nicaragua Canal; Pan- 
ama Canal.) 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding. 

(See Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.) 
Treaty with States formerly com- 
posing, referred to, 2553, 2569. 
? 570 , 
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Central America — Continued, 

Transmission of, to House declined, 
2601. 

Treaty witli, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 883, 916, 1750, 4055, 

War in, discussed, 4911. 

Central America, G-reater RepuHic of, 
establishment of, discussed, 6325, 
6365. 

Central America. — Honduras and Nica- 
ragua Treaties proposed by President 
Taft, 7663. 

Central American Peace Conference.— 
On account of the frequent revolutions in 
the Central American republics, as well as 
the wars between them, President Diaz, of 
Mexico, and President Roosevelt appealed to 
the republics to confer with each other on 
the question of a general treaty of arbitra- 
tion and amity. In response to this invita- 
tion all the Central American States — Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Salvador — sent delegates to a conference 
in \A’ashington, lasting from Nov. 14 to Dec. 
18, 1907. 

As a result of the deliberations of this 
conference, eight conventions were agreed 
to as follows and signed by the delegates : 
General Treaty of Peace and Amity ; Ad- 
ditional Conventions to the General Treaty ; 
Establishing a Central American Court of 
Justice ; Extradition ; On Future Confer- 
ences (monetary) ; On Communications ; 
Establishing an International Central 
American Bureau ; Establishing a Peda- 
gogical Institute. 

These conventions provide for permanent 
legations in each from all the others ; forbid 
inciting rebellion against any one country 
within the borders of another ; arrest and 
trial of any person, of whatever nationality, 
accused of inciting rebellion against any of 
the republics ; refusal of any to recognize 
revolutionary governments which may come 
into power in another until acknowledged 
by the freely elected representatives of the 
people ; non-interference in internal war- 
fare. The Central American Court of Jus- 
tice was formed, to consist of five justices, 
one from each republic, to sit at the city 
of Cartago, in Costa Rica. This court has 
jurisdiction over international questions be- 
tween the republics or between citizens of 
one and the government of another. Other 
conventions provide for unification of the 
monetary system of the republics, as well 
as weights, measures, transportation, edu- 
cation, and the development of the com- 
merce, industries, peace and prosperity of 
the countries of Central America. 

May 26, 1908, the Central American Court 
of Justice was opened at Cartago, Costa 
Rica, in the presence of representatives of 
United States, Mexico, and all the Central 
American republics. The day was celebrat- 
ed throughout Central America as a na- 
tional holiday. The United States commis- 
sioner announced the gift of $100,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie to build a temule for the 
sittings of the court. In July, Honduras and 
Nicaragua brought charges against Salvador 
and Guatemala. President Davilla. of Hon- 
duras, charged that a recent revolt In Hon- 
duras was organized and supported in the 
neighboring States of Guatemala and Salva- 
dor. President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, made 
similar charges. The latter’s claims were 
dismissed as lacking foundation. The Hon- 
duras claims were examined and decided 
adversely in the following December. This 
was taken as an indication of the ultimate 
utility of the court for the purposes for 


which It had been created. The differences 
here peacefully adjusted were of the class 
that formerly led to hostilities. 

Central American Peace Conference, re- 
sult of efforts of Presidents of United 
States and Mexico, 7125. 

Centre of Population. — Bishop Berkeley, 
writing early in the eighteenth century, 
said in his poem “On the Prospect of Plant- 
ing Arts and Learning in America” ; 
“Westward the course of empire takes its 
way ; 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 

The epigraph to Bancroft's “History of 
the United States” made the first line of 
the above read as follows .* 

“Westward the star of empire takes Its way,” 
The centre of population, the “star of 
empire,” of the United States has moved 
steadily westward from a point east of 
Baltimore in 1790 to the city of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., in 1910. It has never departed 
far from the 39th parallel of latitude, and 
only twice crossed it to the south. The an- 
nexed table shows its progress : 

_ Movement In 

Census . - j. t j.- Miles during 

Yeaj: Approximate Location preceding 

Decade 

1790 — Twenty-three miles East of 


Baltimore, Md 

1800 — ^Eighteen miles West of Balti- 
more, Md 40.6 

1810-— Forty miles Northwest by 

West of Washington, D. C. . 36.9 

1820 — Sixteen miles North of Wood- 

stock, Va 50.5 

1830 — ^Nineteen miles West-South- 
west of Moorefield, W. Va.* 40.4 

1840 — Sixteen miles South of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.* 65.0 

1850 — Twenty-three miles Southeast 

of Parkersburg, W. Va.*... 54.8 

1860 — Twenty miles South of Chil- 

licothe, Ohio 80.6 

1870 — ^Forty-eight miles East by 

North of Cincinnati, Ohio. .. 44.1 

1880 — Eight miles West by South of 

Cincinnati, Ohio 68.1 

1890 — ^Twenty miles East of Co- 
lumbus, Ind 48.6 

1900 — Six miles Southeast of Co- 
lumbus, Ind 14.6 

1910 — In the city of Bloomington, Tnd. 39 . 0 


♦West Virginia formed part of Virginia until 1860. 
Cerro Gordo (Mexico), Battle of.— This 
battle was fought on April 17 and 18, 
1847. Ten days after the surrender of 
Vera Cruz the vanguards of Scott’s army, 
under Brig.-Gen. Twiggs, took up the march 
toward the Mexican capital. The distance 
to be covered was nearly 200 miles. Three 
days later they arrived at the foot of the 
Orizaba Mountains, 50 miles to the west- 
ward. Here Santa Anna, the Mexican 
President, had assembled a force of 15,000 
men, intrenched on the heights of Cerro 
Gordo. The American force did not ex- 
ceed 8,000 men. By cutting a new road 
around the mountain to the flank of the 
enemy and simultaneously assaulting front 
and rear the Mexicans were forced to sur- 
render. Santa Anna escaped with some 

6.000 or 7,000 of his army down the road 
toward Jalapa. The loss to the Americans 
was 63 killed and 398 wounded. That of 
the enemy was estimated to be nearly 1,200 
killed and wounded. The victors captured 

3.000 prisoners (who were paroled), be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 stand of arms, 43 
pieces of heavy bronze cannon, and a large 
quantity of fixed ammunition. 
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Cerro Oordo (Mexico), Battle of, re- 
ferred to, 2386. 

Cerruti, claim of, against Colombia dis- 
cussed, 6328. 

Cervera, Admiral, Spanish fleet under 
command of, in Santiago Harbor, 
Cuba, 6316. 

Destroyed by American squadron 
while attempting to escape, 6317. 
(See also Spanish-Ameriean War.) 
Cession of Lands. (See Lands, Indian.) 
Chalmette’s Plantation (La.), Battle of. 
— One of the battles near New Orleans. 
After the indecisive engagement at Villiere's 
plantation, Dec. 23, 1814, Sir Edward 
Pakenham Joined the British army with 
reenforcements, which swelled the invad- 
ing forces to 8,000. On the morning of the 
28th, the British advanced to Chalmette's 
plantation exposed to the deadly fire of the 
Louisiana, Jackson awaited the movement 
with 4,000 men and 20 pieces of artillery. 
The British were led into the engagement 
in 2 columns under Generals Kean and 
Gibbs. After facing the heavy fire of the 
American sharpshooters for a short time. 
Sir Edward Pakenham ordered a retreat. 
The British loss in the engagement was 
about 150. The loss of the Americans 
was 9 killed and 8 wounded. One man on 
board the Louisiana was tilled. More 
than 800 shots were hurled from her guns 
with deadly effect. One of them is known 
to have killed and wounded 15 men. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. — A national organization formed at 
a commercial conference called by the 
President of the United States to meet in 
Washington, April 22 and 23, 1912. Its 
published purposes are to encourage and 
romote the organization of associations of 
usiness men in all parts of the country. 
When debatable policies affecting our 
National commerce are advocated by the 
Federal authorities, there should be a rec- 
ognized organization capable of expressing 
the business opinion of the entire country 
available for conference, alike to the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the 
Government. It is the purpose of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of .A.merica to act in this capacity — not to 
originate legislation, nor to be unneces- 
sarily critical of legislation proposed by 
others, but rather to assume that the Na- 
tional Government desires to act in har- 
mony with the commercial Interests of the 
country and will accept our , co-operation 
in an endeavor to make all business legis- 
lation constructive. 

Organimtion Membership . — Every commer- 
cial or manufacturers* association not or- 
ganized for private purposes shall be eli- 
gible for membership in the Chamber. Such 
associations shall be of two classes. First 
— Local or State, commercial or business 
organizations whose chief purpose is the 
d.evelopment of the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of a single state, city or 
locality. Second — Local, state, interstate 
or National organizations whose member- 
ship Is confined to one trade, or group of 
trades. 

Representation . — Eacn member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate and one vote for the first twenty-five 
members, and one delegate and one vote 
for each additional two hundred members 
In excess of twenty-five, but no member 


shall be entitled to more than ten delegates 
and ten votes. 

Individual Membership. — Persons, firms 
and corporations who are members in good 
standing of any organization admitted to 
the Chamber are eligible for election as 
individual members. Individual members 
receive the regular publications of the 
Chamber and they may avail themselves of 
the facilities of the National headquarters ; 
may attend all regular and special meetings 
of the Chamber and, subject to the rules 
of such meetings, may have the privilege of 
the floor, but they are not entitled to vote 
except as duly accredited delegates of or- 
ganization members. Individual member- 
ship Is limited to 5,000. 

Chambers of Foreign Commerce, sug- 
gested, 7674. 

Chambers, Talbot, court-martial of, re- 
ferred to, 912. 

Chamizal, arbitration with Mexico of 
boundary question not satisfactory, 
7658. 

Champion Hills (Miss.), Battle of. — 
Sherman was directed to remain at Jack- 
son to destroy everything that could be of 
value to the Confederates. Grant himself 
turned toward the west. Pemberton, the 
Confederate general, with 25,000 men, had 
left Vicksburg hoping to cut «off Grant 
from his supplies and form a junction 
with Johnston’s forces. Learning the 
strength and position of the enemy, Grant 
ordered Sherman and McPherson to leave 
Jackson and hasten forward. May 16, 
1863, Pemberton’s army was encountered 
at Champion Hills, a precipitous, narrow, 
wooded ridge twenty-five miles west of Jack- 
son and twenty miles east of Vicksburg. 
The Confederates were strongly posted, and 
it was necessary for the Federal troops to 
approach the position across open fields ex- 
posed to the fire of 10 batteries of artil- 
lery. Hovey’s division and McPherson’s 
corps, with the exception of Ramsey’s di- 
vision, Tvhich did not arrive till the battle 
was over, began the attack in front while 
Logan’s division was working to the left 
and rear. The battle was hotly contested 
and the Confederates were driven back 
after they had sustained heavy loss. 
Grant’s losses were 410 killed, 1,844 
wounded, and 187 missing — total, 2,441. 
The Confederate losses were probably near- 
ly the same, and in addition 2,000 prison- 
ers. 

Champlain, Lake. (See Lake Cham- 
plain.) 

Chancellorsville (Va.), Battle of.— Jan. 
26, 1863, MaJ.-Gen. Joseph Hooker suc- 
ceeded Maj.-Geu. Burnside in command of 
the Army of the Potomac. By April % 
that army was in excellent condition, num- 
bering at the beginning of the new opera- 
tions over 100,000 Infantry, 10,000 artil- 
lery, 12,000 or 13,000 cavalry, and more 
than 400 guns. Gen. Lee was at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., with 57.000 Confederates. 
April 28 (some authorities say the 29th) 
Hooker began a movement with Lee’s left 
as his objective point. To cover his real 
design, however, he dispatched Gen. Stone- 
man with most of the cavalry on a raid 
to the rear of the Confederate army, sta- 
tioned Gen. Sedgwick with 30,000 men 
opposite Fredericksburg, and moved with 
about 70,000 men toward the United States 
Ford, on the Rappahannock. By April 
30 Hooker had crossed the Rappahannock 
with the main body of the army and es- 
tablished his headquarters at Chancellors- 
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Cliancellorsville (Va.), Battle of— Gonfd, 
ville, eleven miles west of Fredericksburg. 
Tbe Confederate accounts say be then had 
with him 91,000 men. Lee had 48,000. 

Fighting began May 2, the Fifth Corps 
advancing on the road to Fredericksburg 
and engaging a Confederate advance. 
The result w^as the recall of Hooker’s ad- 
vance and a better position tor the Con- 
federates. May 2 Lee detached “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, with about 25,000 men, to 
attack the Eleventh Corps, under Gen. O. 
O. Howard, at the Federal rignt. The at- 
tack culminated in the evening with a 
panic in the Federal lines. “Stonewall” 
Jackson was mortally wounded during the 
night by the fire of his own men, who 
in the darkness mistook him for an enemy. 
The next day, May 3, the contest was re- 
newed, nearly 14,000 troops under Lee 
having made a junction with the forces 
under Stuart, Jackson’s immediate succes- 
sor. It resulted in general Confederate 
success. Sedgwick in the meantime had 
crossed the Rappahannock, forced Early 
out of the Fredericksburg Heights, and 
threatened the Confederate rear at Chan- 
cellorsville. Lee, having defeated the 
greater wing of the Federal army and 
driven it away, reenforced on the 3d and 
4th of May the troops in front of Sedg- 
wick. The latter was pushed back and 
recrossed the river at night with a loss 
of 5,000 men. Hooker also recrossed the 
river during the night of the 4th. Accord- 
ing to Federal accounts their loss was 
17,197, of whom 5,000 were prisoners ; 
13 guns and 20,000 muskets also fell into 
the hands of the Confederates. Lee’s loss 
was about 13,000, including prisoners. The 
battle of Chancellorsville was probably the 
most important victory won and the great- 
est disaster sustained by the Confederates 
up to that period. They here defeated the 
splendid Union Army which attacked them ; 
hut the death of Lieut.-Gen. Jackson was 
a loss from which it was well-nigh im- 
possible to recover. 

Chantilly (Va.), Battle of. — Aug. 31, 
1802, the day after the second battle of 
Bull Run, or Manassas, Lee sent Jackson 
northward for the purpose of turning 
Pope’s right wing toward Washington. 
Pope’s headquarters were at Centerville 
and he had been reenforced by Sumner’s 
and Franklin’s corps. Anticipating the 
movement of the Confederates, he disposed 
his forces in position to meet and frustrate 
it at Chantilly, just north of Centerville, 
on the evening of Sept.l, by the troops 
under McDowell, Hooker, and Kearny. 
In the engagement Generals Kearny and 
Stevens were killed. Pope was forced to 
fall back upon the works at Washington. 
Federal loss, 1,300; Confederate, 800. 
Chapultepec (Mexico), Battle of.— The 
reduction of El Molino del Rey and Casa 
de Mata by Gen. Scott’s army left the 
City of Mexico still protected by the for- 
midable citadel of Chapultepec. This was 
filled wdth troops and the approaches were 
guarded by minea. Sept. 12, 1847, a pre- 
liminary fire was opened on the outworks, 
and on the 13th a strategic assault was 
made and the walla scaled in the face of 
a terrible fire. The American force con- 
sisted of 7,180 men. Some 25,000 of 
Santa Anna's men were distributed be- 
tween Churubusco and the City of Mexico 
and the causeways connecting them. Be- 
tween Chapultepec and the City of Mexico 
proper were two causeways or elevated 
roads leading to the gates of Belen and San 
CosmA These were crossed under the en- 
emy’s fire and the divisions of Worth and 
Quitman entered the ancient seat of the 


Monteznmas. During the fighting from Sept. 
12 to 14 incident to the taking of Chapulte- 
pee and the occupation of the city the 
American loss was 62. The Mexican army, 
strongly fortified in the vicinity of its capi- 
tal, numbering at first some 30,000, lost 
10,743. Santa Anna, then President and 
commander in chief of the army, was a 
fugitive. The trophies included more than 
20 colors and standards, 75 pieces of ord- 
nance and 57 wall nieces, 20,000 small 
arms, and an immense quantity of ammuni- 
tion. 

Charleston, S. C., foreign vessels at, re- 
ferred to, 3192. 

Charleston, S. C., Exposition, relations 
of XT. S. Government to, 6675. 
Charleston (S. C.), Surrender of.— After 
Sir Henry Clinton had learned of the fail- 
ure of the attack on Savannah he sent an 
additional force of 8,500 men to the South 
under Maj.-Gen. Leslie. The main body 
of the American army was in winter quar- 
ters at Morristown, and reenforcements 
were sent from there to join Gen. Lincoln, 
who had command of the Southern army. 
The entire garrison at Charleston was less 
than 4,000 regulars and militia. March 20, 
li80, the British squadron, having touched 
at Tybee Island, near Savannah, crossed 
the bar, and on April 9 passed Fort Moul- 
trie, with a loss of 27 men, and anchored 
off Fort Johnson, which had been aban- 
doned by the Americans. April 29 Admiral 
Arbuthnot, with 500 marines, forced the 
Americans to abandon L’Empries Point, 
with a loss of nearly 100 men, who were 
captured by the guard boats on the way 
to Charleston. May 4, 200 marines took 
Fort Moultrie, on Sullivans Island. May 
12, 1780, Gen. Lincoln was compelled to 
surrender. The British casualties were 76 
killed and 189 wounded. The American 
casualties were nearly the same ; 5,618 men, 
which included all the male citizens of 
Charleston, were made prisoners, and 405 
pieces of ordnance were captured. 

Charlestown, Mass., docks constructed 
at, 985. 

Site for, 934. 

Charter. — A name commonly applied to 
grants of land or special privileges made 
by governments or individual rulers to com- 
panies or bodies of men for a term of years. 
In American law a charter is a written 
grant from the sovereign power conferring 
rights or privileges upon a municipality or 
other corporation. The term Is generally 
applied to the statute, letters patent, or 
articles of association sanctioned by statute 
creating a corporation, as a city, college, 
stock company, benevolent society, or social 
club. During the early settlement of Amer- 
ica European potentates, claiming sover- 
eignty by right of discovery, issued char- 
ters granting land for purposes of coloniza- 
tion. The principal charters granted for 
this purpose were those of the Virginia 
Company, 1600, 1609, and 1012; Plymouth, 
1020 : Massachusetts Bay, 1029 ; Providence 
Plantations, 1644 ; Connecticut, 1662 ; 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
1003 ; Massachusetts, 1691, and Georgia, 
1732. The same sort of charters were given 
to the Dutch West India Company by the 
Statos-General of the United Netherlands 
in 1021 and to the Swedish Company by 
Gustavus Adolphus in 1024. 

Cliarter Oak. — A tree celebrated In Amer- 
ican legend. According to tradition, in 
1687 Edmund Andros, the colonial governor 
of Connecticut, demanded the return of the 
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Charter ’Continued, 

charter of the Colony. During a meeting 
held to deliberate upon the action to be 
taken the lights were suddenly extinguished. 
When they were relighted the charter was 
missing. It was said that Capt. Wads- 
worth prevented the confiscation of the 
charter by secreting it in the hollow of an 
oak tree near Hartford. The tree was long 
held in great veneration. Aug. 20, 1856, 
it was prostrated by a gale. 

Ohasta Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Chattanooga (Tenn.), Battle of. (See 

Missionary Ridge.) 

Chayenne Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Chehalis Reservation, Wash., allotment 

of lands in severalty to Indians on, 
referred to, 4779. 

Chemicals. — The chemical industry of the 
United States is but little more than 100 
years old, and ranks fourth among the 
manufacturing businesses. No chemicals 
were made here before the Revolution. 
In 1810 copperas was made in Vermont 
and Maryland, and the latter state pro- 
duced alum in 1813. The manufacture of 
chemicals, paints and medicines began in 
Baltimore in 1816. 

Chemical manufacture, as such, can 
hardly be said to have existed until the 
continuously working chamber process for 
sulphuric acid was introduced, about 1810, 
while the Leblanc soda process, although 
discovered by him in 1789, failed to get a 
footing until 1814, when it was introduced 
into England by Losh. Now we find 
this great discovery approaching extinction 
through the contact process. 

By 1830 the industry was firmly estab- 
lished in the United States, Philadelphia 
being the center. There were thirty firms 
doing business throughout the entire coun- 
try, with a capital of $1,158,000, produc- 
ing articles valued at $1,000,000, The list 
of articles included acetate and nitrate of 
lead, acetic and oxalic acids, alum, am- 
monia, aqua fortis, bichromate of potash, 
borax, camphor, copperas, chrome yellow, 
chrome green, Glauber’s and Rochelle salts, 
muriatic and nitric acids, oil of vitriol, 
Prussian blue, prussiate of potash, salt- 
petre, sulphate of quinine, tartar emetic, 
tartaric acid and compounds of these. 

The chemical industry is divided for 
purposes of analysis by the Census Bureau 
into twelve groups as follows : I — Acids, 
except sulphuric, nitric, and mixed acids, 
and such as are made by establishments 
In the wood distillation industry. II — 
Sodas. Ill — Potashes. IV — Alums. V — 
Coal-tar products. VI — Cyanides. VII — ' 
Bleaching materials. VIII — Electro-chem- 
icals (substances produced by the aid of 
electricity, including metals and alloys pro- 
duced by electrolytic or electrometallurglc 
processes. IX — Plastics. X — Compressed 
or liquefied gases. XI — ^Fine chemicals. 
XII — Chemicals not otherwise specified. 

Besides the exceptions noted in the first 
group, this classification excludes alcohol, 
dye stuffs, fertilizers, explosives, oils, 
paints and others which are considered 
under appropriate headings. The number 
of establishments In these twelve groups 
in 1910 was given as 349. The capital in- 
vested was $155,143,739 and 27,791 per- 
sons were engaged In the Industry, extract- 
ing therefrom In salary and wages, 
$20,221,089. The total value of the prod- 
ucts was placed at $117,688,887. The 
value of the several groups was : Acids, 
$11,926,389 ; sodas, $21,417,982 ; potashes, 
$88,940; alums, $2,678,842; coal-tar prod- 


ucts, $2,675,327 ; cyanides, $1,941,893 ; 
bleaching materials, $1,635,046 ; chemical 
substances produced by the aid of elec- 
tricity, $17,962,277; plastics, $7,180,172; 
compressed or liquefied gases, $4,969,805 ; 
fine chemicals, $10,956,666 ; chemicals, not 
elsewhere specified, including glycerin, Ep- 
som salts, blue vitriol, copperas, phosphate 
of soda, zinc salts, tin compounds, by-prod- 
ucts, etc., $34,349,548. 

Besides these groups, the production of 
sulphuric, nitric, and mixed acids (sul- 
phuric and nitric in various proportions) 
was carried on in 42 separate establish- 
ments, by 2,582 persons using a capital of 
$18,726,195, and the output was valued 
at $9,884,057. 

There are 120 establishments engaged 
In wood distillation, not including turpen- 
tine and rosin. The chief products of this 
industry are wood alcohol, acetate of lead, 
turpentine and charcoal and creosote. The 
capital invested was reported in 1910 as 
$13,017,192. Less than 4,000 persons were 
engaged in the business and their wages 
and salaries amounted to $1,818,059. The 
materials used cost $5,875,851, and the 
value of the products was $9,736,998. 

The production of sulphuric acid is a 
matter of the greatest importance, as it Is 
not only the foundation of the inorganic 
heavy-chemical industry and is used for 
many other purposes, but also has lately 
become a most important material in the 
organic dye-stuff industry, especially in 
the production of alizarine colors and of 
synthetic indigo. 

The first manufacturer of sulphuric acid 
in the United States appears to have been 
John Harrison, of Philadelphia, who, in 
1793, had a lead chamber capable of pro- 
ducing 300 carboys of acid per annum. 
The business proved very profitable, acid 
selling as high as 15c. per pound. Powers 
& Weightman began making sulphuric acid 
in Philadelphia in 1825, and the Lennig 
plant, erected in 1829, is said to have been 
so successful that the then existing New 
York Chemical Company went into liqui- 
dation and put the funds realized therefrom 
into a banking company, now widely 
known as the Chemical National Bank. 

Nitric acid was manufactured in Phila- 
delphia in 1834 by Carter & Scattergood. 
The most notable recent advance made in 
its manufacture is in the form of appa- 
ratus employed, which is due to Edward 
Hart and Oscar Guttman. It is used in 
the manufacture of nitrates, like silver 
nitrate, or nitrites, like sodium nitrite ; in 
making “mixed acids” and aqua regia, gun 
cotton, nitroglycerine, as an oxydizing 
agent and for etching on metals. 

Sulphuric acid ranks first in importance 
among manufactured chemicals, followed 
closely by artificial fertilizers. Paints and 
dyes come next. The conduct of the indus- 
try depends more upon skill and knowledge 
than any other industry, and the growth 
Is so rapid that the skilled worker of 
twenty years ago would be useless to-day. 

Among the manufactures depending upon 
the chemical industry are the following: 
cotton, woolen and silk fabrics, oil cloth, 
paint, glucose, fertilizers, soap, glass, pa- 
per, ink, explosives, pyroxylin, electrical, 
pyrotechnic, pharmaceutic, tanning, oil and 
sugar refining, artificial ice, bleaching 
works and the reduction of metals. 

Merchandising of many chemicals Is 
handicapped by our inability to compete 
with the low wages of some foreign coun- 
tries ; but, on the other hand, through 
natural advantages not enjoyed by foreign 
manufacturers, considerable exportation of 
certain chemicals is going on at all times. 

For the manufacture of chemicals and 
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Chemicals — Continued. 
allied industries, the census of 1910 reports 
2,140 establishments employing 88,097 per- 
sons, Including proprietors, firm memberSy 
wage-earners and salaried attendants. The 
capital Invested in the several branches of 
the business amounted to $483,729,410, ai^ 
the value of the products was $425,084,540. 

The number of establishments manufac- 
turing dye-stuffs and extracts was reported 
as 107, having a capital of $17,934,545, and 
turning out finished products valued at 
$15,954,574, of which $6,270,923 was 
added in the process of manufactures. 
More than $50,000,000 was invested in 
making explosives, which was carried on in 
eighty-six factories. The fertilizer indus- 
try was capitalized at $121,537,451, and 
the output of the 550 factories was worth 
$103,960,213. ^ ^ . 

Of the 111 establishments manufacturing 
dyestuffs and extracts as chief products in 
1914, 23 were located in New York, 18 in 
New Jersey, 17 in Massachusetts, 18 in 
Virginia, 9 in Pennsylvania, 6 in Bhode 
Island, 6 in Tennessee, 4 in North Carolina, 
4 in West Virginia, 2 in Georgia, 2 in Illi- 
nois, 2 in Wisconsin, and 1 each in Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Indiana and Michi- 


gUiJL. 

Chemistry, Bureau of. (See Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Chemulpo, Korea, agreement respecting 
foreign settlement at, 5391. 

Cherokee Case,— The Indian tribes known 
as the “Creeks” and the “Cherokees” pos- 
sessed large tracts of land in what are now 
the States of Georgia and North Carolina, 
and the territory to the west of them. 
Prom time to time treaties had been made 
with these Indians by which much of this 
land had been ceded to the United States. 
Among these were the Hopewell treaty of 
1785 and the Holston treaty of 1791 ; the 
first of these instruments had, among other 
things, recognized the Cherokees as a na- 
tion possessing it own laws and all the 
other attributes of nationality ; the second 
had guaranteed to them all lands not there- 
by ceded. When Georgia in 1802 ceded her 
western territory to the United States, the 
latter agreed to extinguish Indian titles to 
lands in the state proper as soon as it 
could peaceably and reasonably be done ; 
but the Cherokees could not be induced to 
surrender their lands. The state therefore 
claimed the right to extend its own laws 
over all Its territory, and passed acts de- 
priving the Cherokees of their courts and 
other machinery of government; those were 
followed by acts dividing the Cherokee land 
Into counties, and after allotting ICO acres 
to each head of a Cherokee family, provid- 
ing for the distribution of the remainder 
by lot among the people of the state. Not- 
withstanding the treaties, President Jack- 
son took the ground that as the state was 
sovereign the United Slates could not inter- 
fere. The question now came up before 
the United States Supreme Court In the 
following way. A Cherokee named Tassels 
was sentenced to be hanged, under the laws 
of Georgia, for killing another Indian on the 
Cherokee lands. The United Slates Su- 
preme Court granted a writ of error re- 
quiring the state to show cause why the 
case should not go to the Cherokee courts. 
This writ was disregarded, and the Indian 
was hung. There the matter was dropped. 
Again, two missionaries convicted of 
entering the Cherokee territory without 
having complied with certain requirements 
demanded by Georgia enactments regarding 
these lands. Their case was carried to 
the United States Supreme Court on a 


writ of error, and the judgment of the 
court held the provisions of our Indian 
treaties as paramount to the state laws. 
But the decision was never enforced. Jack- 
son is reported to have said : “Well, John 
Marshall (the Chief Justice) has made his 
decision ; now let him enforce it." The 
Cherokee case is important as the first 
instance of successful nullification of Unit- 
ed States laws by a state. The Indians 
were finally persuaded to move to the In- 
dian Territory, and by 1838 the last had 
left the state. 

Cherokee Commission: 

Agreement with — 

Cherokee Indians, 5671. 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, 
5565. 

Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache In- 
dians, 5768. 

Indians of Pyramid Lake Eeserva- 
tion, Kev., 5649. 

Iowa Indians, 5508, 5512. 

Proclaimed, 5591. 

Kickapoo Indians, 5638, 5649. 
Pawnee Indians, 5768. 

Pottawatomie and Absentee Shaw- 
nee Indians, 5514. 

Proclaimed, 5591. 

Sac and Pox: Indians, 5508, 5510. 
Proclaimed, 5591. 

Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians, 
5649. 

Tonkawa Indians, 5638, 5649. 
Wichita, Caddo, etc., Indians, me- 
morial regarding, 5671. 

Wichita Indians, 5638, 5648. 
Appointed and discussed, 5481, 5506, 
5508, 5638. 

Lands acquired by, opened to settle- 
ment. (See Lands, Public, opened.) 
Cherokee Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Cherokee Outlet; 

Cession of, to United States, agree- 
ments and propositions regarding, 
discussed, 5481, 5638, 5760. 

Claims of Indians regarding, dis- 
cussed, 5667. 

Contracts and leases for grazing on, 
proclaimed null and void, 5532. 
Time for removal of stock ex- 
tended by proclamation, 5534. 
Praudulent occupation of, discussed, 
• 5886. 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5838. 

Form of declaration required, 5856. 
Cherokee Strip. (See Cherokee Outlet.) 
Cherry Valley (N. Y.), Massacre. — Nov. 
11, 1778, during a blinding storm of snow 
and rain, about 800 Indians and Tories 
surprised the force of Colonial troops un- 
der Col, Iqhabod Alden at Cherry valley 
and massacred 43 persons, Including women 
and children, took some 49 prisoners, burned 
all the buildings, and drove away the live 
stock. 

Chesapeake, The. — June 22, 1807, as the 

TT. S. S. Chesapeake was leaving Hampton 
Roads, Va., a lieutenant of the British ship 
Leopard boarded her and demanded the re- 
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Chesapeake, The— Con/iwued. 
turn of three negro deserters who had es- 
caped from the British man-of-war Melam- 
pus and enlisted on the Chesapeake, The 
Government had previously refused the de- 
mand of the British admiral for the return 
of the deserters. Commodore Barron ac- 
cordingly refused to deliver the men. The 
officer of the Leopard then returned to his 
ship, which immediately opened fire on the 
Chesapeake. The latter vessel, being en- 
tirely unprepared for battle, was forced to 
surrender without firing a gun (414). Pres- 
ident Jefferson at once issued a proclama- 
tion (410) and demanded a disavowal of 
the act, a restoration of the captured 
men, and the recall of Admiral Berkeley, 
Only tardy reparation was made for the 
affair (^cJl), and it served to embitter 
Amei'ican opinion against the British and 
hastened the War of 1812. 

Chesapeake, The, attacked by British 
ship Leopavdj 410, 414, 420, 454, 460. 
Claims of Peter Shackerly growing 
out of, 1687. 

Indemnity for, demanded, 433, 441. ^ 

Paid, 481. 

Eeferred to, 463. 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co.,' 
shares in, taken by United States, 
870. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal: 

Cession of Government interests in, 
to Maryland considered, 1776. 
Incorporation of, referred to, 852. 
Legislative acts of Virginia respect- 
ing, transmitted, 1037. 

Propriety of constructing, discussed, 
785. 

Subscriptions for, commissioners ap- 
pointed to receive, 873. 

Chesapeake Bay, canal from Delaware 
Eiver to. (See Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal Co.) 

Chesnimnus Forest Reserve, proclaimed, 
7114. 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation, 
Ind. T.: 

Deed for release of lands in, by Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, discussed, 
5637, 5664, 5761. 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5710. 

Appropriations for, recommended, 
6638. 

Unauthorized occupancy of, proclama- 
tion against, 4822. 

Cheyenne Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Chicago; 

Convention at, on subject of diseases 
of cattle, 4771. 

Fire in, referred to, 4108, 4138. 
Government buildings in, destroyed 
by fire, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4108. 

International military encampment 
to be held at, foreign guests not to 
pay duties on baggage, 5164. 
Memorial of convention at, in re- 
spect to enlarging water communi- 


cation between Mississippi River 
and Atlantic Ocean, 3388. 
Proclamation granting privileges of 
other ports to, 2859. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5931. 

World Columbian Exposition at — 
Board of management of Govern- 
ment exhibits designated, 5833. 
Chinese artisans, admission of, 
temporarily to, recommended, 
5622. 

Military encampment to be held 
during, discussed, 5458. 
Proclamation regarding opening of, 
5575. 

Proposition to observe four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of discovery 
of America, discussed, 5487. 
Referred to, 2040. 

Reports of — 

Deposited in State Department, 
' 6181. 

Discussed and recommendations 
regarding, 5567, 5669, 5765, 
5769, 6184. 

Resolution of International Ameri- 
can Conference regarding, 77. 
Chicago Fire referred to, 4108, 4138. 
Chicago Fire.—Oct. 8, 9, and 10, 1871, the 
City of Chicago, 111., was visited by the 
most disastrous fire of modern times. Two 
thousand one hundred acres of the city, the 
greater portion of which was covered by 
costly stores and other business houses, 
were burned over. The loss was nearly 
$ 200 , 000 , 000 . 

Chicago Indian Massacre. — ^At the out- 
break of the War of 1812 Capt. Nathan 
Hcald commanded fifty men at Port Dear- 
born, where now stands the city of Chi- 
cago. Ordered by Gen. Hull to abandon 
the fort and join him at Detroit, Capt. 
Heald’s party were waylaid by Indians on 
Aug. 15, 1812, among the sand hills along 
the lake shore. The greater part of them, 
including twelve children, were massacred 
and their scalps sold to Col. Proctor, who 
had offered a premium for American scalps. 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way, agreement with Indians for 
right of way for, 4780, 4788, 4954, 
5178. 

Lands granted to, for right of way 
declared forfeited, 5944. 
Proclaimed, 5529. 

Chicago Riots, proclamation regarding, 
5931. 

Chicago Strike, report of commission 
on, transmitted, 5988. 

Chicago, Texas and Mexican Central 
Railway, application of, for right of 
way across Indian Territory, 4653. 
Chichagof Island, referred to, 6697. 
Chickahominy (Va.), Battle of. (See 
Gold Harbor, Battle of; Gaines Mill, 
Battle of.) 

Chlckamauga (Ga.), Battle of, — ^After the 

battle of Stone River, or Murfreesboro, 
Jan. 2, 1863, Bragg retreated to Shelby- 
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Ohickamauga (G-a.), Battle ot—Confd. 
ville, and then to Tullahoma, Tenn. June 
24 Uosecrans advanced trom Murfreesboro 
and gradually foiced Bragg to evacuate 
middle Tennessee and cross Tennessee River 
to cnattanooga, Aug. 19 Rosecrans’s army 
in 3 corps, under Generals George H. Thom- 
as, Alexander McD. McCook, and Thomas 
L. Crittenden, made an advance througu 
the Cumberland Mountains. Sept. 7 and 
8 the Confederates retired from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., to Lafayette, Ga. Long- 
street having arrived from Virginia with 
reenforcements for Bragg, Rosecrans con- 
centrated his army near Lee & Gordon’s 
Mill on Chickamauga Creek, a tributary 
of the Tennessee. On the evening of Sept. 
18 the two armies were on opposite sides 
of Chickamauga Creek. 

Rosecrans’s army numbered between 55,- 
000 and 60,000 men ; Bragg’s army about 
50,000. Bragg crossed the cieek with a por- 
tion of his army during the night, and on 
the morning of the 19th Gen. Polk in com- 
mand of the Confederate right wing, at- 
tacked the Federal left under Thomas. 
The battle continued all day without defi- 
nite results. On the morning of the 20th 
the Confederates renewed the attack. 
Longstreet penetrated the center of the 
Federal line and separated Rosecrans, Mc- 
Cook, and Crittenden from the rest of the 
army, and the brunt of the battle fell 
upon Thomas. The Federals retreated at 
night to Rossville, and on the night of the 
21st to Chattanooga. The Federal losses 
in the battle were 1,687 killed, 9,394 
wounded, and 5,255 missing f total, 16,336. 
The Confederate loss was 18,000. 
Chickamauga and. Chattanooga National 
Military Park discussed, 5879. 
Chickamauga Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Chickasaw Case. — Through the efforts of 
Northern people in organizing vigilance 
committees to prevent kidnapping of free 
colored persons on the charge of being fugi- 
tive slaves, a writ of habeas corpus was 
served upon the captain of the brig GMcha- 
said demanding the delivery of two colored 
women whom, it was charged, he intended to 
carry South. On exhibiting their free papers 
the women were liberated. 

Chickasaw Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Chief Magistrate. (See President of 
United States.) 

Chief Signal Officer of Army, printing 
of report of, recommended, 4658, 4737, 
4778. 

Child Labor. — With the introduction of 
machinery which requires but slight at- 
tention and no highly skilled operatives 
came the employment of children in fac- 
tories. The invention of spinning machinery 
In England and the cotton gin in America, 
transferred the field of youthful industry 
from the cottage home and farmhouse to 
crowded mills and shops and factories. 
Competition between manufacturers gradu- 
ally resulted in increasing the tasks and 
lengthening the hours of employment of 
children, until the Government came to the 
rescue. 

As long ago as 1784 the magistrates of 
Lancashire, England, found it necessary to 
pass a resolution that auorenticos should 
no longer “work in the night or more than 
ten hours In the day.” Subsequent legisla- 
tion cnlminnted in the present code of fac- 
tory supervision m England, which dates from 


1878. It prohibits the employment of children 
under ten, auU those under fourteen may 
only be employed half time. Night work is 
forbidden and children under sixteen must 
furnish medical certificates of fitness for 
employment, and weekly certificate showing 
a certain amount of school attendance. 

In European countries the regulation of 
child labor is the duty of the central gov- 
ernment, while in America it comes within 
the jurisdiction of the several states. No two 
of these states have the same code of laws 
or collect similar statistics on the subject of 
child labor, and its existence has been shown 
to be a monstrous evil in some of them. ^ 

For this reason President Roosevelt, in 
his sixth annual message to Congress, Dec. 
3, 1906, recommended the enactment of a 
model child labor law for the District of 
Columbia, which should be a guide to those 
states which wished to legislate against the 
evil (pages 7036, 7090, 7189, 7342). Ac- 
cordingly, Congress passed such a law May 
28, 1908. It had been contended that Wash- 
ington not being a manufacturing city no 
child labor existed in the District of Co- 
lumbia. By Nov. 1, 8,000 applications un- 
der the new law had been received, 3,500 
of which were denied on account of age or 
education. 

Statistics collected by the general secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Committee 
show that something like 5.000,000 children 
of school age have left school to engage in 
wage work. According to the census of 
1910, 186,358 children under fourteen years 
of age were engaged in industries other 
than agricultural. The committee believes, 
however, that more children, in proportion 
to the population, are attending school to- 
day than ever before. 

Child Labor Law. — The 64th Congress 
passed, and President Wilson signed, Sept. 
1, 1916, a law forbidding the shipment from 
one state to another of articles made by the 
labor of children. This as far as the au- 
thority of the federal government extends 
under the Constitution. This law provides 
that no producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
shall ship or deliver for shipment in inter- 
state or foreign commerce any article or com- 
modity the product of any mine or quarry, 
situated in the United States, in which with- 
in thirty days prior to the time of the re- 
moval of such product therefrom children 
under the age of 16 years have been em- 
ployed or permitted to work, or any ar- 
ticle or commodity the product of any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufactur- 
ing establishment, situated In the United 
States, in which within thirty days prior to 
the removal of such product therefrom chil- 
dren under the age of 14 years have been 
employed or permitted to work, or children 
between the ages of 14 years and 16 years 
have been employed or permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any day, or more 
than six days in any week, or after the hour 
of 7 o’clock postmeridian, or before the 
hour of 6 o’clock antemeridian. 

The Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor are 
constituted a board to make and publish 
uniform rules and regulations for carrying 
out the provisions of the act. For the 
purpose of securing proper enforcement of 
the act the Secretary of Labor, or any per- 
son duly authorized by him, has authority 
to enter and inspect at any time mines, 
quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, fac- 
tories, manufacturing establishments, and 
other places In which goods are produced or 
held for interstate commerce. 

It is made the duty of each district attor- 
ney to whom the Secretary of Labor shall 
report any violation of this act, or to whom 
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Child Labor Law — Continued. 
any State factory or mining or quarry in- 
spector, commissioner of labor, State medi- 
cal inspector, or school-attendance officer, or 
any other person shall present satisfactory 
evidence of any such violation to cause ap- 
propriate proceedings to be commenced and 
prosecuted in the proper courts of the 
United States without delay for the enforce- 
ment of the penalties in such cases herein 
provided : Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to apply to bona fide 
boys’ and girls’ canning clubs recognized by 
the Agricultural Department of the several 
States and of the United States. 

Any person who violates any of the pro- 
visions of this act, or who refuses or ob- 
structs entry or authorized inspection, shall 
for each offense prior to the first convic- 
tion be punished by a fine or not more than 
$200, and for each offense subsequent to 
such conviction by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, nor less than $100, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court : 

Provided, That no dealer shall be prose- 
cuted under the provisions of this act for a 
shipment, delivery for shipment, or trans- 
portation who establishes a guaranty Issued 
by the person by whom the goods shipped or 
delivered for shipment or transportation 
were manufactured or produced, to the ef- 
fect that such goods were produced or manu- 
factured in a mine or quarry in which with- 
in thirty days prior to their removal there- 
from no children under the age of sixteen 
years were employed or permitted to work, 
or in a mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment, in which with- 
in thirty days prior to the removal of such 
goods therefrom no children under the age 
of fourteen years were employed or per- 
mitted to work, nor children between the 
ages of fourteen years and sixteen years em- 
ployed or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any day or more than six days in 
any week or after the hour of seven o’clock 
postmeridian or before the hour of six 
o’clock antemeridian ; and in such event, if 
the guaranty contains any false statement 
of a material fact, the guarantor shall be 
amenable to prosecution and to the fine or 
Imprisonment provided. Said guaranty, to 
afford the protection above provided, shall 
contain the name and address of the person 
giving the same ; and no producer, manufac- 
turer, or dealer shall be prosecuted under 
this act for the shipment, delivery for ship- 
ment, or transportation of a product of any 
mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, fac- 
tory, or manufacturing establishment, if 
the only employment therein, within thirty 
days prior to the removal of such product 
therefrom, of a child under the age of six- 
teen years has been that of a child as to 
whom the producer or manufacturer has in 
good faith procured, at the time of employ- 
ing such child, and has since in good faith 
relied upon and kept on file a certificate, 
issued in such form, under such conditions, 
and by such persons as may be prescribed 
by the board, showing the child to be of 
such an age that the shipment, delivery for 
shipment, or transportation was not prohib- 
ited by this act. 

Any person who knowingly makes a false 
statement or presents false evidence in or 
in relation to any such certificate or appli- 
cation therefor shall be amenable to prose- 
cution and to the fine or imprisonment pro- 
vided. In any State designated by the board, 
an employment certificate or other similar 
paper as to the age of the child, Issued un- 
der the laws of that State and not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, shall 


Children 


have the same force and effect as a certifi- 
cate herein provided for. 

The word “person” as used in this act 
shall be construed to include any individual 
or corporation or the members of any part- 
nership or other unincorporated associa- 
tion. The term “ship or deliver for ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce” 
as used in this act means to transport or to 
ship or deliver for shipment from any State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia to 
or through any other State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia or to any foreign 
country ; and in the case of a dealer means 
only to transport or to ship or deliver for 
shipment from the State, Territory, or dis- 
trict of manufacture or production. 

Owen R. Love joy, chairman of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, said of the 
law : “The law will reach 150,000, but 
there are 1,850,000 children in the United 
States who cannot possibly be touched by 
any federal legislation. These are wards 
of the various States : the infant hawkers 
of news and chewing gum on our city streets ; 
the truck garden conscripts of Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, Ohio, Colorado, and Mary- 
land ; the sweating cotton pickers of Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, and Texas ; the 90,000 
domestic servants under 16 years old who do 
the menial drudgery in our American homes ; 
and the pallid cashgirls in our department 
stores.” 

Child Labor and Labor of Women: 

Congress asked to investigate condi- 
tion of, 7035. 

Children’s Bnrean.— The Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor was creat- 
ed by Congress in 1912 to investigate and 
report upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child-life among all 
classes of our people, and especially to in- 
vestigate the questions of infant mortality, 
the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, 
desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents 
and diseased children, employment and 
legislation affecting children in the several 
states and territories. The functions of 
the bureau are thus largely investigative. 
It has no power to administer anything or 
to regulate anything, and the act creating 
the bureau stipulates that “no official, or 
agent, or representative of said bureau 
shall, over the objection of the head of the 
family, enter any house used exclusively as 
a family residence.” It is to serve as a 
centre to which people can turn for definite 
information regarding child welfare move- 
ments, so that every individual or organiza- 
tion working for children can learn of and 
profit from the experience of others. 

The bureau has been in active operation 
since August. 23, 1912. It has already 
published, in addition to a brief circular 
containing the law establishing the bureau 
and a statement of its scope and plans, a 
monograph entitled “Birth Registration an 
Aid in Protecting the Lives and Rights of 
Children. Necessity for Extending the Reg- 
istration Area,” a pamphlet “Baby-Saving 
Campaigns. What Some American Cities 
are Doing to Prevent Infant Mortality,” and 
a monograph called “Prenatal Care,” de- 
signed for the use of the expectant mother. 

The publications thus far Issued have all 
been in the field of the work to promote 
child health. Other pamphlets on the care 
of children are in the course of preparation, 
and the results of an investigation into the 
social causes of infant mortality in Johns- 
town, Pa., will soon be published. The 
bureau expects to follow it with reports of 
the results of other similar investigations 
in typical cities and rural districts to be 
conducted la the future. 
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Children * s Bureau — Continued, 

The bureau has uot as yet, published any- 
thing on the employment of children, but it 
has in the course of preparation a thorough 
digest of all the state laws on child labor. 
It proposes to undertake in the near future 
an investigation of the methods employed 
by the several states in the administration 
and enforcement of these laws. 

A handbook of Federal statistics of chil- 
dren is also being prepared. It will be pub- 
lished in five sections or parts, the first 
dealing with the number of children in the 
country and their sex, race, nativity, par- 
entage and geographic distribution : the sec- 
ond with the growth of the child popula- 
tion, including the questions of the birth 
rate and infant mortality ; the third with 
illiteracy and school attendance ; the fourth 
with the employment of children, and the 
fifth with statistics of the defective, de- 
pendent and delinquent classes. 

Chile, — Chile extends down the western 
coast of South America from the Eio Sama 
to Cape Horn, and is bounded on the north 
by Peru and on the east by Bolivia and 
Argentina. It lies between 18® 28'-5(>° 35' 
South latitude and 66® 30'-75® 40' West 
longitude, with a coast line of 2,485 miles, 
an extreme length of 2,800 mile.s, and an 
average breadth (north of 41®) of 100 
mdes. 

Physical Features. — The great chain of 
the Andes runs along its eastern limit, 
with a general elevation of 5,000 to 10,- 
000 feet above the level of the sea ; but 
numerous summits attain the height of 18,- 
000 feet — the highest, Aconcagua, an ex- 
tinct volcano, being 22,422 feet. The 
chain, however, lowers considerably to- 
ward Its southern extremity. There are no 
rivers of great size. 
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Popu- 
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English 

lation 


Sq. Miles 

1912 

Aconcagua 

5,404 

135,558 

Antofagasta 

46,591 

122,354 

Arauco 

2,188 

62,732 

Atacama 

. . . . 30,687 

65,875 

Bio-Bio 

5,349 * 

102,170 

Cautin 

6,377 

166,895 

Chilo6 

8,583 

93,684 

Colchagua 

3,849 

159,676 

Concepcidu.. 

3,311 

230,442 

Coquifnbo 

. . . . 14.089 

181,242 

Curied 

3,041 

108,791 

Lindres 

3,967 

113,365 

Llanquihufi 

. . . . 35,387 

118,973 

Magallanes 

66,176 

24,374 

Malleco 

3,301 

115,177 

Maule 

2,809 

119,107 

Nuble 

3,497 

172,244 

O’Higgins 

2,168 

95,524 

Santiago 

5,890 

566,787 

Tacna 

9,248 

44,291 

Talca 

3,862 

133,235 

Tarapacd 

. . . , 18,126 

119,714 

Valdivia 

8,991 

141,298 

V^araiso 

1,774 

311,809 

Easter Island, etc 

75 

243 


Total 294,740 3,505,565 

Fthnolopif. — There are four distinct ele- 
ments In the racial divisions : the Span- 
ish settlers and their descendants ; the 
Indigenous Auracanlan Indians, Pneglans, 
and Changes: mixed Spanish Indians; Eu- 
ropean Immigrants. The latter were repre- 
sented In 1010 by 20,000 Spaniards, 15,- 
000 Italians, 11,060 Germans, 10.000 Brif- 
Ish, and* 10,000 French, Spanish is the 
language of the country, and the State re- 
ligion Is Homan Catholic, 
jariaforj/.— -It was Invaded by the Span- 


ish under Almagro in 1535, and was first 
settled by Valdivia at Santiago, in 1541. 
Independence was proclaimed in 1818, 
though the last stronghold of the Span- 
iards was not taken until 1826. After 
gaining its independence Chile made exten- 
sive conquests in I^atagonia and that 
country was finally divided between Chile 
and Argentina with the Andes as the 
boundary. Wars with Peru and Bolivia 
from 1879-1883 extended the northern 
boundaries. Chile has enjoyed greater 
tranquility, both internal and external, 
than the majority of South American Re- 
publics, but in 1902 the quiet was inter- 
rupted by a violent dispute with Argen- 
tina over the size and armament of their 
respective navies. The dispute was satis- 
factorily Settled in 1903 by treaty. (See 
Argenrina. ) 

Government . — The Constitution rests on 
the fundamental law of May 25, 1833, and 
is that of a democratic Republic. The 
Government (despite a fierce civil war of 
1890-91) is far the most stable in South 
America. The President is elected by in- 
direct vote for five years, the election be- 
ing held on June 25 and the inauguration 
on September 18, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence (1810). The 
President is ineligible for a succeeding 
term of office, and receives a salary of 
$30,000 and an allowance of $22,000. 

President (1910-15), Ramon Barros Luce 
assumed office December 23, 1910. 

There is a Council of State of eleven 
members (five appointed by the President 
and six chosen by Congress. 

The National Congress consists of a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate of thirty-seven members (one for 
every three members of the Chamber) is 
elected by direct vote of the people for six 
years. The Chamber of Deputies of 108 
members (one per .30,000 inhabitants of 
each Department, with a minimum fraction 
of 15,000) is elected by direct vote for three 
years. There is universal adult male suf- 
frage at twenty-one for those who can read 
and write. 

There is a High Court of Justice at 
Santiago (with a President elected an- 
nually) and Courts of Appeal at Concep- 
oi6n, Santiago, Serena, Tacna, Talca, Val- 
divia, and Valparaiso. There are Courts 
of First Instance throughout the country 
and District Courts subordinate to the High 
Court at the capital. 

The Provinces are governed by Tnten- 
dentes under whom are Gobernadores for 
Departments of each Province and for the 
Magallanes Territory. The municipalities 
have popularly elected triennial councils. 
The police are a national force financed by 
the Treasury and the Municipalities. 

Army. — By law of 1900 all able-bodied 
male citizens from 18th to 45th year are 
obliged to serve In the Militia. For the 
Chilean army see Annies of the World ; 
for navy see Navies of the World. 

Primary education is free, but is not 
compulsory, and reading and writing are 
the qualifications for adult male sunrage. 
There were In 1912 2,947 primary schools, 
with an average attendance of 169,744. 
There is a State University and a Roman 
Catholic university at Santiago. The Na- 
tional Library at the capital contains 156,- 
880 volumes. 

Production and Jndtiafrj!/.-— Agriculture 
and mining are the principal occupations 
of the people. The central belt enjoys a 
moderate rainfall, and wheat, maize, bar- 
ley, oats, beans, pens, lentils, wines, to- 
bacco, ax, hemp, Ohlfe pepper, and pota- 
toes are grown extensively ; the vine and 
all European fruit-trees flourish. In the 
south the rainfall is excessive and the 
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mountains are covered with dense forests. 
The mineral wealth is considerable, the 
country being extremely rich in copper- 
ore, and some rich gold mines have been 
discovered. The rainless north yields 
more, especially nitrate of soda, iodine, 
borate of soda, gold and silver, a large 
number of mines yielding both being in 
actual work in Tarapaca, Guanaco, and 
Caohinal in Atacama, and Caracoles in An- 
tofagasta ; the centre, copper and silver ; 
and the south, iron and coal. 

There are smelting works for copper 
and silver, tanneries, corn and saw mills, 
starch, soap, biscuit, rope, cloth, cheese, 
furniture, candle, and paper factories, 
breweries and distilleries, and the domestic 
industry furnishes cloth, embroideries, 
baskets, ana pottery. 

Transportation and Communication . — In 
1911 there were 3,804 Englisn miles of 
railway open and working, and 1,878 under 
construction. In April, 1910, the trans- 
Andean line was complete, thus connecting 
Valparaiso with Buenos Aires. A longi- 
tudinal railway of 950 miles from Iquique 
in the north, to connect with the southern 
provinces, is now under construction by 
two British syndicates. A line from Arica 
to La Paz (Bolivia) was opened in 1912. 

In 1910 there were 1,096 post offices 
There were also 1,400 telegraph offices 
(and four wireless stations), with 21,950. 
miles of wire. Telephones are highly effi- 
cient and general. 

The mercantile marine In 1911 consisted 
of 98 steamers (114,887 tons) and 41 sail- 
ing vessels, (36,331 tons), a total of 139 
vessels exceeding 100 tons each (151,- 
218 tons). There are ten lines of steam- 
ers on the Chilian route to Europe, the 
total number of vessels entered at Chilian 
ports in 1910 being 11,482 (16,789,159 
tons). 

Towns . — The principal port Is Valparaiso. 
Other ports are Arica, Iquiq^ue, Cobija and 
Antofagasta in the north; Caldera and Co- 
qulmbo In the centre ; and Talcahuano, 
Conception and Valdivia in the south. The 
capital is Santiago, in the centre of the 
country on a plateau amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery. Population, 1910, 355,- 
000. Other town are : Valparaiso, Concep- 
cidn, Iquique, Talca, Chilian, Antofagasta, 
Vina del Mar, and Curico. 

The unit of value is the gold peso, equal 
to $0,365 United States money. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Chile from 
the United States for the year 1013 was 
$16,076,763. and goods to the value of $27,- 
655,420 were sent thither — a balance of 
$11,578,657 in favor of Chile. 

Cliile: 

American sailors on the Baltimore as- 
saulted at Valparaiso. (See Balti- 
more, The.) 

American seamen impressed by, 2772. 

Boundary question with Argentine 
Bepublic, 4629, 6323, 6363. 

Church of the Compafiia at Santiago, 
destroyed by fire, 3398. 

Claims of, against United States com- 
mission to settle, discussed, 5862, 
5956, 6058, 6327. 

Claims of United States against, 1594, 
2051, 2193, 4913, 5083, 5369, 5544. 
(See also Baltimore, The.) 
ACTeemeut regarding, referred to, 
1822. 


Award of arbiter. King of Belgium, 
referred to, 3381. 

Commission to settle, discussed, 
5867, 5956, 6058, 6327, 6366. 
Convention providing for adjust- 
ment of, by arbiter, 3064. 
Payment of, 2116, 3485, 4289. 
Protocol relative to, transmitted, 
4214. 

Provision made for, 2051. 

Consul of, to United States, exequa- 
tur to, revoked, 3625. 

Consular convention with, 2057. » 

Controversy with Bolivia referred 
to, 3410. 

Copyright privilege extended by 
proclamation, 6125. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2912. 

Independence of, asserted, 613. 

Minister of, to United States, recep- 
tion of, referred to, 4522, 5416. 

Minister of United States in, 821. 
Action of, in harboring criminals 
discussed, 5867. 

Naval force of United States on 
shores of, 875. 

Proceeds of cargo by the Macedonia 
seized in Peru by authorities of, 
3015. 

Award of arbiter referred to, 3381. 
Convention regarding, 3064. 

Belations of, with Peru referred to, 
4662, 4673. 

Specie payments, resumption of, by, 
discussed, 6059. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 1158, 1169, 1246, 1260, 1270, 
2912, 2957. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 2612. 
Beferred to, 2618. 

Vessels of United States seized or 
interfered with by, 1822, 2051, 
2116, 2193, 3445, 4289. (See also 
Good Return, The.) 

War in, and policy of United States 
respecting, discussed, 5618. 
Seizure of the Itala by the United 
States for violation of neutrality 
laws discussed, 5618. (See also 
Baltimore, The.) 

War with Bolivia and Peru, 5422, 
4563, 4628, 4717. 

Claims of United States arising 
out of, discussed, 4913, 5083, 
5369, 5544. 

Conditions of peace presented by 
Chile, 4662, 4717, 4760. 

Efforts of United States to bring 
about peace, 4522, 4563, 4582, 
4662, 4717. 

Negotiations for restoration of 
peace, 4676. 

Terminated, 4822. 

Treaty of peaee discussed, 4760. 
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CMe, Treaties with. — ^May 16, 1832, a 
convention of peace, amity, commerce and 
navigation -was concluded with Chile, and 
proclaimed by President Jackson April 29, 
1834. It included the most favored-na- 
tion clause, and provided for freedom of 
commerce and navigation, reciprocal privi- 
leges in business affairs, indemnity for 
vessels of either country detained in the 
ports of the other, asylum for vessels dis- 
abled by storm or pursued by enemies, spe- 
cial protection and religious freedom to 
citizens ; dehned contraband goods, and 
prescribed rules for trading privileges of 
neutrals, visitation and search of vessels, 
blockades, etc. Exchange of consuls was 
also provided for. An additional conven- 
tion was concluded Sept. 1, 1833, extend- 
ing the privileges of the most favored- 
nation clause to Republics of Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Peru, the United States of Mexico, 
the Federation of Central America, and the 
provinces of the Rio de la Plata, and in- 
cluding Uruguay, Paraguay, Buenos Ayres, 
New Granada, Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
any new states which may be dismembered 
from those now existing. (See pages 1158, 
1169, 1246, 1260 and 1270). This treaty 
was terminated Jan. 20, 1850, on notice 
given by the Chilean Government. In 1858 
a convention was concluded for the arbi- 
tration of the claims made on behalf of me 
American owners of the brig Macedonian, 
for goods and silver com and bars confis- 
cated by order of tne Vice Admiral of the 
Chilean navy. The King of Belgium was 
appointed arbiter and rendered his award 
in favor of the United States for damages 
to the extent of $42,400. (See Macedonian, 
The, also pages 2912 and 2957.) 

A general claims convention was agreed 
to in 1892 by which all United States citi- 
zens having claims against Chile might 
present them to a special claims commis- 
sion. The commission provided for in this 
treaty awarded $240,564,35 in favor of 
American citizens. (See Baltimore, The.) 

An exchange of copyright privileges was 
proclaimed May 25, 1896, and a special 
claims protocol of 1897 awarded the heirs 
of Patrick Shields $3,500 for damages. 

In 1897 a convention was agreed to re- 
viving the general claims commission. 
This commission adjourned June 18, 1901, 
after awarding $28,062.29 gold, without in- 
terest, in favor of the United States, and 
$3,000 gold, without interest, in favor of 
Chile. An extradition treaty was concluded 
in 1900. 

Chile also became a party to the conven- 
tion betwten the United States and several 
republics of South and Central America for 
the arbitration of pecuniary claims and the 
protection of inventions, etc., which was 
signed in Buenos Aires in 1910 and pro- 
claimed in Washington July 29, 1914. (See 
South and Central America, Treaties with.) 

Olllna. — China Proper (or the Eighteen 
Provinces) occupies the southeastern cor- 
ner of the continent of Asia, and covers 
about one-third of the total area of China. 
Its northern boundary is marked by the 
Great Wall of China, a rampart of earth, 
originally reinforced with bricks and mas- 
onry, some 12 to 28 feet high, and 1,500 
miles in extent; with numerous gates, 
inany of which are now neglected or aban- 
doned. This barrier was erected In the 
third century B. C. as a defence against 
the Mongols of the north, and reached 
from Shang-hai-kwan on the east coast 
(Gulf of Chlh-li) in long. 1^0® E. to Tur- 
kestan in the west (98® E.). It is now 
broken in many places and the Chinese 
have ' themselves - advanced beyond Its 
northeastern edgeriii the province of Chih- 


li. The eastern boundary IS the China 
Sea, and on the south the land frontier is 
coterminous with French Indo-China and 
the Shan States of British India. In the 
west the Eighteen Provinces adjoin Brit- 
ish India, Tioet and Chinese Turkestan. 

History . — Chinese civilization is the old- 
est in the world, and its government, based 
upon that of the family, remained un- 
changed in its root idea until the revolu- 
tion of 1911-1912, by which the autocracy 
of the Emperor and the power of the bu- 
reaucracy were merged into a Republican 
form of government. For more than 2,000 
years the Emperor was the supreme head 
of the State, legislating by edict in mat- 
ters great and small. In the seventeenth 
century the Ming Dynasty was overcome 
by the Manchus from the north, who have 
now become almost entirely absorbed by 
the conquered race. The conaitions and 
ractices of the autocracy were preserved 
y the Manchus, but for many years the 
Civil service had become the power in the 
Empire and the central authority was but 
loosely exercised over the provincial and 
district administration. 

Government . — Many reforms were initi- 
ated or promised in the last few years of 
the Imperial rule, and an executive body 
was actually created, while a legislature 
was promised. At the close oi the year 
1911 the party of reform forced the Im- 
perial dynasty to a “voluntary’" abdica- 
tion, and a Republic was proclaimed, which 
was formally recognized by all the Pow- 
ers on Oct. 6, 1913. President, Yuan 
Shih-kai, born 1859, elected provisionally 
Feb. 12, 1912; re-elected Oct. 6, 1913 (for 
five years), and formally inaugurated Oct. 
10, 1913. A national assembly was formed 
consisting of 64 members, and a House of 
Representatives of 506 members. Each 
province was represented in the House. 

In December, 1915, the Council of State 
voted to return to the imperial form of 
government, and Yuan reluctantly accepted 
the crown. March 22, 1916, China again 
became a republic, with Yuan Shih-kai as 
president. He died June 6, and was suc- 
ceeded by Li Yuan-hung. 

Foreign Relations . — Foreign relations 
with the Chinese Dominions have existed 
for many centuries. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Ventian merchant-adventurer, 
Marco Polo, resided in Cambaluc (the pres- 
ent Peking) , and was employed by the 
Mongol Emperor Kublal Khan as adviser. 
In the seventeenth century Jesuit mission- 
aries had attained considerable influence. 
The Dutch and Portuguese traders had for 
centuries maintained commercial dealings 
with the port of Canton, but toward the 
end of the eighteenth century they were 
lar)?ely replaced by the British East India 
Company. A treaty was signed at Nan- 
king in 1840 ceding Hong Kong to Great 
Britain and opening five ports to foreign 
trade ana residence. 

On the conclusion of the war between 
Russia and Japan in 1905 a Treaty and 
Additional Agreement relating to- Man- 
churia were entered into between Japan 
and China. April 15, 1911, negotiations 
with certain international groups of finan- 
ciers resulted in a loan of $50,000,000, the 
proceeds of which are to be employed In 
carrying out a scheme for the unification 
of the currency on a silver basis. 

The continued exclusiveness of the Chi- 
nese Government . led by, a long chain of 
events to the war of 1860? when British 
and French troops captured Peking. In 
1894 China fought a disastrous war with 
Japan, resulting in the loss of Formosa 
and the- establishment of Korea as an In- 
dependent state. An abortive attempt was 
made, in 1898, by the Emperor to Intro- 
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duce administrative reforms, but his reae- 
tionary ministers persuaded the Dowager 
Empress (his auntj to reassnme the reins 
of government. Under her rule a plot was 
hatched to rid the country of foreigners ; 
and in the summer of 1900 the Legations 
In Peking and the foreign settlements in 
Tientsin were fiercely attacked and bom- 
barded for many weeks. The situation 
was relieved at its most critical moment 
by the arrival of an allied army despatched 
by nearly all the Treaty Powers, and 
Tientsin and Peking were captured. The 
Imperial Court fled, and remained in vol- 
untary exile until early in 1902. Mean- 
while, a Peace Protocol was signed be- 
tween the Envoys of the Treaty Powers 
and the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, Prince 
Ch’ng, and the late Li Hung Chang. This 
provides for an indemnity of $320,u00,000, 
to be paid within thirty-nine years. Sub- 
sequent negotiations resulted in three new 
commercial treaties — between the United 
Kingdom and Cnina (Sept. 5, 1902) ; Unit- 
ed States and China (Oct. 8, 1903) ; and 
Japan and China (Oct. 9, 1903). Under the 
two last Mukden, Tatungkow, Chang-sha, 
and Antung in Manchuria, were made 
Treaty ports. 

During the European war of 1914—15 
Japan drove the Germans out of Kiau-Chau, 
and later made a series of demands on 
China, which practically amounted to a 
Japanese protectorate. 

The State Council held a special session 
at Pekin, March 28, and, acting as Parlia- 
ment, rescinded all monarchial legislation, 
restored all the laws of the Republic af- 
fected by the monarchial movement, and 
then adjourned permanently. 

Thus was given public evidence of an 
admission of the errors made by Parliament 
in urging a monarchy upon the President. 

The following comprises the list of Jap- 
anese demands upon China, so far as they 
have been made public. At least one other 
clause has been suppressed. This repre- 
sents the demands after revision, the 
original list including many more drastic 
features, among others the right to propa- 
gate Buddhism in China. 

Group I. — Transfer complete to Japan of 
the German lease upon Kiachow ; a pledge 
not to alienate any of the territory of 
Shantung Province ; consent to a Japanese 
railway joining Kiaochow with Chefoo or 
Lungkow* the opening of certain treaty 
ports in Shantung, to be selected later. 

Group II. — Extension of the Port Arthur 
lease to ninety-nine years ; freedom of resL 
dence and travel and the right to lease 
or own land or work mining concessions 
In South Manchuria ad East Mongolia ; the 
consent of the Japanese Government to be 
obtained before granting any railroad con- 
cessions, borrowing any money on the 
taxes, or appointing any advisers in South 
Manchuria and East Mongolia ; a ninety- 
nine-year lease of the Kirin-Changchun 
Railway. 

Group III. — The Hanyehping Company 
(the largest mining and steel-making com- 
pany in China) to be made a joint concern 
of the two nations, and none of its prop- 
erty or rights to be alienated without the 
consent of Japan ; the company to be 
given a monopoly over all mines in its 
neighborhood. (This company owns the 
steel works around Hangchow.) 

Group IV.— No island, port or harbor on 
the Chinese coast to be ceded or leased to 
any foreign power. 

Group V. (as amended). — ^In times of 
crisis the Chinese Government shall ask 
Japan to appoint “many Japanese advis- 
ers.’" Japanese shall have the right to rent 
or lease lands in the Interior of China for 
hospitals, churches and schools. 


The police of important places in China 
to employ Japanese advisers for the pur- 
pose of organizing and improving tne serv- 
ice. China shall send to Japan a com- 
mission to arrange for the purchase of mu- 
nitions of war and for the administration 
of Chinese arsenals. 

China must agree to permit Japan to 
build a railway connecting Wuchang with 
Kiukiang and Nanchang, also a line be- 
tween Nanchang and Chiaochua. No for- 
eign capital to be employed in the Province 
of Fukien without Japanese consent. 

Japan later withdrew Group V and China 
submitted to the others by a treaty signed 
May 25, 1915. 

AEEA AND POPTJIATION OP THE EMPIRE 

Area Estimated 

Territories and Capitals English Popu- 
Sq. Miles lation 

China Proper (Peking) 1,501,000 402,000,000 

Manchuria (Mukden) 360,000 11,000,000 

Mongolia (Urga) 1,076,000 3,000,000 

Tibet (Lhasa) 750,000 3,000,000 

Eastern Turkestan (Urumchi) 600,000 2,000,000 

Total, China 4,287,000 421,000,000 

Races and Religions , — ^The prevailing 
race in China is of Mongolian origin, but 
there are many races in aacLition to “Chi- 
nese” in the aboriginal Lolos, Miaotze, 
Ikias, Hakka and Hoklos. The Manchus, 
who ruled China irom about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, although number- 
ing only from 4,000,00o to 5,000,000, are 
Mongols from Eastern Tartary, whose su- 
perior military organization enabled the 
race to dominate the less warlike Chinese. 
In addition to the Chinese in the above- 
mentioned territories, whose numbers are 
variously estimated at 350,000,000 to 450,- 
000,000, there are some 10,000,000 Chinese 
in various quarters of the globe, particu- 
larly in the Malay Peninsula, North and 
South America, and Oceania. 

The principal religions are Taoism and 
Buddhism, which have grown up side by 
side since the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, until the older faith, to which no 
date can he assigned, is difllcult to distin- 
guish from the younger. Confucianism is 
too general a philosophy to be termed a 
religion and *it has no temples or priests. 
Muhammadanism was introduced in the 
seventh century of the Christian era and is 
believed to have some 30,000,000 adher- 
ents. Christianity has made little head- 
way, although its missionaries have been 
protected since 1860. The total number 
of converts does not exceed l,o00,000, of 
whom over 1,000,000 are Roman Catholics. 


CHINA PROPER, AEEA AND POPULATION 


Provinces 

Chehiang 

Chihli 

Fukien 

Honan 

Hunan 

Hupeh 

Kansu 

Kiangsi 

Kiangsu 

Kwangsi 

Kwangtung 

Kweichow 

Nganhui 

Shansi 

Shantung 

Shensi 

Szechuan 

Yunnan 


Area in Estimated 
English Popu- 

Sq. Miles lation 

35.200 20,000.000 

120.500 25,000,000 

43.500 22,000,000 

67.000 34,000,000 

77.500 22,000,000 

73.500 35,000,000 

135.500 10,000,000 

69.500 20,000,000 
38,600 27,000,000 

84.000 6,000,000 

93.500 30,000,000 

61.000 9,000,000 

55.200 21,000,000 

80.000 10,000,000 

58.000 27.000,000 

77.000 9,000,000 

179.000 65,000,000 

153.000 10,000,000 


Total I 


1,501,000 402,000.000 
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Army . — The land forces cannot yet be 
regarded as capable of offensive warfare 
or of withstanding trained European or 
Japanese troops. Energetic measures of 
reform aim principally at. (See Armies 
of the World.) 

Navy . — The Navy has not recovered from 
the effects of the Chino-Japanese War, when 
more than ten important war vessels were 
sunk or captured. 

Production and Industry , — The Eighteen 
Provinces are essentially agricultural, the 
land being held on freehold tenure with a 
small annual government tax. The rich- 
est zone lies between 35“ and 27“ N., 
and has two rainy and two dry seasons, 
the principal crops being rice in the low- 
lying river valleys, and tea, silk, wheat, 
cotton, mulberry and sugar. The northern 
zone (about 35® N.), produces wheat, bar- 
ley, maize, peas and beans ; the southern 
zone (below 27“ N.), with its tropical cli- 
mate, produces oranges, mangoes, bananas, 
ground nuts, sweet potatoes, yams, and 
rice, while the poppy is extensively grown. 
Tea is universally consumed, and very 
largely exported by land to Russia and 
Siberia (which absorb nearly five-sixths of 
the exports), and overseas to the United 
Kingdom, Hong Kong, the United States, 
and elsewhere. Cotton has been grown 
for centuries, and about half the produce 
is locally absorbed, the exports amounting 
to about 200,000,000 pounds. Silk is large- 
ly grown and about one-third of the 
world's supply is derived from China, 
while great quantities are used in home 
manufactures. Timber, particularly bam- 
boo, is supplied from the forests of the 
western mountains. 

Gold is found In large quantities in the 
southwestern province of Yunnan, and sil- 
ver, lead, iron, tin, and cinnabar are found 
over a wide area. White copper is worked 
in Yunnan. Iron ore is abundant and is 
being locally absorbed, and tin is produced 
for export. The coal fields probably exceed 
those of any other country in extent and 
value; jade, lapis lazuli, porcelain clay 
and petroleum are plentiful, and the latter 
is now successfully exploited. 

Railways . — About 5,900 miles were open 
In 1912, inclusive of the Manchurian lines, 
while 2,200 miles more are under construc- 
tion. 

The amount of the Chinese debt out- 
standing at the end of 1912 excluding in- 
terest and provincial loans is roughly esti- 
mated at $S40,000,000. 

The unit of value is the yuan, equal to 
about 60 cents United States money. 

JfAACHUEM.— Manchuria lies to the 
north of China Proper, between 39“-53“ N. 
and 116“-134“ E., its northern boundary 
being the Amur River, with the coast 
province of Russia and the Japanese de- 
pendency of Korea on the ease, and the 
Transbaikal Province of Russia and (Chi- 
nese) Mongolia on the west. It is watered 
by the Sungari River and the climate is 
similar to that of Northern China. 

The administration is under the control 
of the Central Government at Peking. 

The principal agricultural products are 
Indigo and opium, which provide highly 
profitable crops. 

Capital, Mukden (on the Hun-ho). Pop- 
ulation. 250,000. 

Four of the great Asiatic highways trav- 
erse Manchuria : from Peking to Mukden 
and Kirin and thence to Sansing and Pos- 
slet Bay; from Niu-chwang to Mukden and 
Petuna, and thence to Tsitsihar, Mergen 
and across the northern boundary; from 
Niu-chwang southward across the Liao- 
tung peninsula to Kln-chow ; and from 


Niu-chwang eastward to the Korean gatd 
and Antung. These highways are of great 
importance to the cultivators of the indigo 
and opiTim districts of the south, and to 
the mining districts of the northwest. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway enters Man- 
churia at the western boundary of Hei- 
lung-kiang and thence southeast to its ter- 
mination at Vladivostok. 

MONGOLIA . — The total area of Mongol- 
ia, which extends from the Great Wall in 
the south to Siberia in the north, and 
from the Khingang Mountains in the east 
to Russian Central Asia in the west, Is es- 
timated at 1,076,000 English square miles, 
with a nomadic Mongol and Kalmuck pop- 
ulation variously computed at 1,750,000 to 
3.250,000. 

History . — In the thirteenth century of 
the Christian era, the Mongolian ruler, 
Jenghiz Khan, held sway over an empire 
“from the China Sea to the banks of the 
Dneiper,” and the vast area of the Chinese 
dominions is but a portion of the former 
Mongolian Empire. 

Physical Features . — The country is rug- 
ged and mountainous in the northwest, 
where the Altai range runs from northwest 
to southeast almost to the center of Mon- 
golia. In the extreme east the Khingang 
range crosses the southern and northern 
boundaries. The greater part of Mongolia 
is occupied by a high tableland, known 
as the Desert of Gobi or Shamo, about 
3,000 feet auove sea level, 2,000 miles 
from east to west and 500 miles from 
north to south, an arid, rocky waste with 
no vegetation. 

Government . — The administration of 
Mongolia was the subject of a Russo-Chi- 
nese Agreement signed Nov. 5, 1913. Rus- 
sia recognizes Chinese suzerainty over 
Outer Mongolia and China recognizes the 
autonomy of that region. 

TIBET . — Tibet (or Bod) occupies more 
than half the western area of the Chinese 
dominions, with the Eighteen Provinces 
on the east, Nepal, Bhutan and British 
India on the south, British India on the 
west, and Chinese Turkestan on the north. 

Physical Features . — The country is 
mainly a lofty plateau, part of the Great 
Asiatic Tableland, the highest country In 
the world, with the Himalaya Mountains 
as a western and southern boundary. The 
great hydrographic feature is the chain of 
lakes, all 15,000 feet or more above the 
mean level of the sea. 

CHINESE TURKESTAN.— F.&stern Tur- 
kestan occupies the northwestern corner of 
the Chinese dominions, between Mongolia, 
Russian Central Asia and Tibet. 

Recent discoveries show that numerous 
towns have been covered by the moving 
sands of the desert, the date of the inunda- 
tions being early in the Christian era. 
Towns now exist mainly as stations on the 
various caravan routes between China, 
Russia and India. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into China from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$21,326,834, and goods to the value of $39,- 
010,800 were sent thither. 

China (see also Canton): 

American citizens in — 

Property of, destroyed, 4823. 
Protection for, discussed, 4006, 
4055, 5544, 5621, 6059, 6328, 6366. 

American manufactures in, 4762. 

Artisans from, admission of, to 
World's Fair temporarily, recom- 
mended, 5622. 
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Boxer uprising in, 6417, 6678. (See 
also Boxers.) 

Cable connection with, 6719. 

Claims of United States against, 4436, 
4761, 4801. 

Convention for adjustment of, 3071, 
3090, 3173. 

Eeferred to, 3818. 

Indemnities received, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 3173, 
3247, 4520, 4561, 4630, 4715, 4762, 
4823. 

Payment of, 3173, 4761, 4823. 
Commercial relations with, 1114, 1790, 
2066, 2743, 2977, 3446, 4060, 6328, 
6366, 6914, 7010. 

Interruption of, by Great Britain 
referred to, 1839. 

Commercial treaty with, 6797. 
Commission to study conditions in, 
recommended, 6328, 6366. 
Commissioner of United States to — 
Appointment of, recommended and 
compensation to, discussed, 2067, 
2658. 

Correspondence of, transmitted, 
2894, 2911, 2994, 3062. 
Instruction to, referred to, 3015, 
3113. 

Eeport of, referred to, 2610. 
Conditions in, discussed, 2066, 6327, 
6367. 

Consular courts of United States in — 
Jurisdiction of, 2951. 

Eegulations for, referred to, 4675, 
5388, 5432. 

Ee vision of, referred to, 3111. 
Treaty regarding, 4581. 

Consular premises in, rent of, referred 
to, 4806. 

Controversy between Japan and, re- 
garding Lew Chew Islands, 4521. 
Cooley trade, referred to, 2907, 3127, 
3261, 3837, 3991, 4034, 4190. 
Disturbances in, discussed, 6418, 6678. 
Emperor of, accession of, referred to, 
5469. 

Expenditures from appropriation for 
providing for intercourse with, re- 
ferred to, 2268. 

Immigration of Chinese. (See Chi- 
nese Immigration.) 

Import duties of, 6700. 

Japanese citizens in, treatment of, 
and action of officers of United 
States regarding, inquired into, 
5992, 7053. 

Judicial tribunal in, for trial of 
American citizens recommended, 
2400. 

Maritime provinces of, passing under 
control of European powers dis- 
cussed, 6327. 

Massacre of French and Eussian resi- 
dents in, discussed, 4055, 


Military operations of Great Britain 
against, terminated by treaty, 2066. 
Minister of, to United States — 
Establishment of legation discussed, 
4448. 

Eeceived, 4718. 

Minister of United States to — 
Appointment of, to mission by Em- 
peror referred to, 3796, 3825. 
Appropriation for support of Amer- 
ican youths to serve as part of 
official family of, recommended, 
4101, 4145. 

Instruction to, referred to, 3113. 
Letter of, transmitted, 3064. 
Eeeeption of, discussed, 3090, 4190. 
Mr. Ward declines to submit to 
humiliating ceremonies attend- 
ing, 3090. 

Eeferred to, 2218, 3122. 

Eefusal to receive, 5621, 5673, 5679. 
Eeturn of, on account of illness, 
2251. 

Sent to, 2116, 2977, 3090. 

Mission to, recommendation that it 
be raised to first class, 3991. 
Missionaries in. (See American citi- 
zens in, ante,) 

Monetary system of, improved, 6941. 
Open Door in, 6679, 6797. 

Opium traffic, treaty for repression of, 
referred to, 4629, 4986. 
Legislation regarding, recom- 
mended, 5083. 

Outbreaks against foreigners in, 5621. 
Political relations with, referred to, 
1845. 

Population of, 2066. 

Postal convention with, 3775. 
Eebellion in, 3446. 

Delations with, 2977, 3991. 

Eevenue laws of, rules regarding fines 
for breaches of, etc., referred to, 
3892. 

Eules for seamen of American vessels 
in ports of, referred to, 2682. 
Slavery in, referred to, 4539, 

Straw Shoe Channel, vessels sailing 
under American flag prohibited 
from passing through, 3896, 3902. 
Subjects of, in United States — 
Outrages committed on, discussed, 
4914, 4968, 5083, 6419, 6678. 
Indemnity to, recommended, 5219. 
Appropriations for, 5367. 
Eegistration of. (See Chinese Im- 
migration. ) 

Troops sent to protect, 4933, 6419. 
Swedish missionaries murdered in, 
5868. 

Tariff of, 6679. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2205, 2211, 2251, 3037, 
3061, 3071, 3089, 3108, 3836, 4629. 
Mpdification of article of^ 3398^ 
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Proposed modification of; 3T81. 
Referred to, 2610, 2977, 3090, 3113. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
repealed by proclamation, 4552. 
"War with. — 

Prance, 4S23. 

Great Britain and France, nentral- 
ity preserved by United States, 
in, 3037, 3089, 3174. 

Japan — 

Action tahen by United States 
regarding, 5957, 6059, 6417. 
Agents of United States re- 
quested to protect subjects of 
contestants, 5957, 6059. 

Women imported into United States 
from, fox dishonorable purposes, 
4309. 

China, Treaties with. — The treaty ot 
peace, amity, and commerce concluded with 
China in 1844 was in part superseded by 
the treaty of 1858. Several articles, how- 
ever, were not changed. Passenger boats 

E lying with mail and baggage between the 
ve ports are exempt from duty if the ves- 
sels are owned by citizens of the United 
States. Cargo boats owmed by citizens of 
the United States and not hired from Chi- 
nese subjects, pay the regular duty of one 
mace (58 ounces of pure silver) per ton. 
Each of the consuls at the five ports to be 
supplied with standard, stamped, and 
sealed weights and measures, according 
to the standard at the custom house at 
Canton. Citizens of the United States are 
admitted to trade with Chinese subjects 
without distinction. Detailed reports of all 
vessels and cargoes belonging to the United 
States are to be made annually to the 
overnor-general of each of the five ports 
y the consults at these ports, such reports 
for use and examination for revenue pur- 
poses. The vessels, property, and persons 
of citizens of the United States are not 
subject to embargo and cannot he pre- 
vented from pursuing their transactions 
without molestation or embarrassment. 

The treaty of peace, amity, and com- 
merce, of 1858, after the customary decla- 
ration of friendship between the two coun- 
tries, mahes provision for communication 
at all times directly between the highest 
United States minister in China and the 
officers of the privy council at the capital 
or with the governors-general of the two 
provinces of Fuh-Kien and Cheh-Kiang ; the 
minister is also privileged to mahe one visit 
a year to the capital of the Emperor of 
China, and there to confer "with a high 
official, deputed for the purpose, upon mat- 
ters of common interest. If at any time 
the privilege of residence be granted by 
the Emperor of China to the representative 
of any other foreign country, that privi- 
lege, without further notice or formal per- 
mission, shall become a right of the minis- 
ter of the United States. The form in 
which communications may pass between 
representatives of the two governments is 
prescribed in terms of the Chinese court 
ritual. National vssels of the United States 
cruising near Chinese coasts are to he ac- 
corded courtesy and hospitality in token of 
the friendly relations of their respective 
nations. These national vessels have the 
right to pursue and capture pirates who 
pillage United States vessels, but the of- 
fenders must he handed over to the Chi- 
nese authorities for punishment. 


Conmls.-^The United States is granted 
the right to appoint consuls and commer- 
cial agents in such parts of the Chinese 
dominions as shall be agreed upon as be- 
ing open to them. Citizens oi the United 
States may reside or sojourn in any of the 
ports open, may rent houses and places 
of business, and build houses, churches, 
hospitals, and cemeteries ; they shall not 
be subjected to exorbitant demands or un- 
reasonable conditions. The customary pro- 
visions are made in cases of shipwreck, 
and the onus of arrest, trial, and punish- 
ment of robbers and pirates who plunder 
vessels belonging to the United States rests 
upon Chinese authorities. But if for any 
reason these cannot be apprehended, the 
Chinese authorities shall not be called upon 
to indemnify for lost goods or damage. If, 
however, it be shown that local authorities 
were in collusion with the robbers or pi- 
rates, their goods shall be confiscated to 
indemnify for loss or damage. 

Open Ports . — The ports of China opened 
by this treaty to the citizens of the United 
States for commerce, residence, or trade 
are: The cities and ports of Canton and 
Cbau-Chau or Swatau, in the provinces of 
Kwang-timg; Amoy, Fiih-Chau, and Tai- 
wan in Formosa, in the province of Fuh- 
Kien ; Ning-po, in the province of Cheh-Ki- 
ang; and Sbanghni, in the province of Ki- 
ang-su, a'l-l <iny ulIkm* port hereafter opened 
by treaty to any other power or to the 
United States. Trade may be freely car- 
ried on in these ports, and vessels may pro- 
ceed from one to the other of them ; but 
no fraudulent or clandestine trade may be 
carried on with any other port under pen- 
alty of confiscation of vessel and cargo. 
Any citizen of the United States carrying 
on trade in contraband goods shall be pun- 
ished by the Chinese authorities without 
rotection or countenance of the United 
tates. The tariff of duties to be paid shall 
in all cases be the same as that under 
which the most favored nation shall con- 
duct importation and exportation. 

Tonnage Dues . — Vessels of over 150 tons 
burden shall pay tonnage duties of four 
mace per ton of 40 cubic feet ; those of 
150 tons or under, one mace per ton of 40 
cubic feet. The tonnage in all cases to 
be that of the ship’s register, which with 
her other papers must, on her arrival, he 
lodged with the consul for examination by 
the commissioner of customs. (See Treaty 
of 1880.) If a vessel pay tonnage duties 
at one port and proceed for a part or the 
whole of her cargo to another port, she 
shall not pay duties a second time on her 
tonnage, but only upon her cargo or part of 
it. Pilots and all other assistants may be 
hired as required upon terms agreed upon 
by the parties, or determined by the con- 
sul. 

Supervision of Ships mS Cargoes . — The 
Chinese customs officials may exercise con- 
trol over vessels of the United States while 
in Chinese ports to the extent of putting 
subordinate officers on board of same, to 
live on board during the stay in port. Muti- 
neers or deserters are, upon information 
from the consul, to be arrested by the 
Chinese authorities and handed over to the 
consuls for punishment. Criminals taking 
refuge in the bouses or on ships of citizens 
of the United States are to be handed 
over to Chinese officials on demand and 
shall not be harbored or concealed. Pub- 
lic peace is to be preserved by the officers 
of both nations, who must exert them- 
selves to maintain order by dispensing im- 
partial Justice. Within forty-eight hours 
after a merchant vessel of the United 
States* shall cast anchor In either of the 
ports, the ship’s papers must be deposited 
with the consul, and from them a true re- 
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port of necessary details shall be commu- 
nicated to the superintendent of customs. 
Upon receipt of this information he shall 
grant a permit for her discharge. If cargo 
be discharged without such permit, the 

f oods shall be confiscated, and a fine of 
500 be imposed upon the master or con- 
signee. If the master determine within 
forty-eight hours to proceed to another port 
without breaking bulk, he may do so with- 
out the payment of tonnage, duties, or 
other charges until he shall reach the other 
port. In the absence of the consul or 
proper representative, the master may call 
upon the consul of a friendly power to 
act for him in the premises. Disputes in 
the adjustment of duties are to be set- 
tled within twenty-four hours by the con- 
sul and the superintendent of customs. 
Duty paid goods imported into a Chinese 

g ort by citizens of the United States may 
e reexported after due examination by 
the customs authorities to guard against 
fraud ; in the event of detection of fraudu- 
lent proceedings, the goods are subject to 
confiscation. Foreign grain or rice brought 
to a Chinese port in United States bottoms 
and not landed may be reexported without 
hindrance. 

Tonnage duties on vessels are to be paid 
on entry ; import duties, on the landing of 
the goods ; a port clearance is given only 
when all charges have been paid and the 
consul then returns the ship’s papers. The 
consul is held responsible for the departure 
of a ship without the payment of charges. 
Goods may be transshipped on application 
to the consul, who shall certify to the 
superintendent of customs the cause of 
such transshipment, and at his discretion 
permit the transshipment. Goods trans- 
shipped without such permission are sub- 
ject to confiscation. 

Personal Relations. — Citizens of the Unit- 
ed States may sue Chinese debtors in local 
courts, and Chinese creditors may sue 
United States debtors before the consul or 
in the consular court. Citizens of the 
United States may employ scholars in any 

f )art of the empire to teach any of the 
anguages and may buy books of any kind. 
In the event of the exclusion of the ves- 
sels of another country from Chinese ports 
because of war with that country, the ves- 
sels of the United States shall have free 
and friendly access to Chinese ports so long 
as her vessels do not engage in work of 
assistance to the unfriendly power. Dis- 
utes between United States citizens in 
hina are to be settled in the courts of their 
own country. All disputes between citizens 
of the United States and citizens of an- 
other power resident in China are to be 
settled according to the treaties in force 
between those countries. Citizens of the 
United States desiring to address a Chi- 
nese official must transmit their communi- 
cations through the consul, who shall see 
to it that the communication conforms to 
the prescribed court ritual and is respect- 
fully addressed. A Chinese citizen may 
address the consul directly, at the same 
time informing his own proper officials fully 
in the premises. Disputes between citi- 
zens of the United States and Chinese citi- 
zens are to be adjusted when otherwise im- 
possible by public officers of the two coun- 
tries acting together. Those who quietly 
profess and teach the doctrines and princi- 
ples of the Christian religion shall not be 
harassed or persecuted on account of their 
faith. Any favors, rights, and privileges, 
not conferred by this treaty, and which at 
a future time shall be granted to any other 
country, shall at once freely accrue to the 
citizens of the United States. 


Tariff . — Another treaty of 1858, conclud- 
ed on Nov. 8, established the tariff and 
regulations of trade, snecifying fully the 
taxes on imports and exports in detail, the 
duty-free goods, and contraband goods, and 
established weights and measures in United 
States equivalents. By this treaty citizens 
of the United States were excluded from 
entering the capital city of Peking for pur- 
poses of trade. 

Claims. — A claims convention was con- 
cluded on the same date, Nov. 8, 1858, 
whereby $735,238.97 was paid by China to 
the United States in liquidation of claims 
of citizens of the United States against 
China. Of this sum, $489,187.95 was paid 
out by a commission to claimants, and as 
the Chinese government declined to ac- 
cept the surplus the amount was sent to 
the United States and invested in govern- 
ment bonds. Out of this investment, $281,- 
319.64 was paid to claimants against China, 
and on April 24, 1885, the sum of $453,- 
400.90 was returned to the Chinese minis- 
ter at Washington. 

Immigration and Emigration. — The treaty 
of trade, consuls, and emigration of 1868 
was proclaimed Feb. 5, 1870, and supple- 
ments and explains that of 1858. The 
Emperor of China asserts his right of emi- 
nent domain to all of the land opened to 
trade by citizens of the United States, and 
stipulates that any and ail concessions to 
them do not give an enemy the right to 
make war upon the United States within 
his waters nor to permit the United States 
to make attacks upon enemies therein ; and 
further that the jurisdiction of the Emperor 
of China over his lands and subjects is in 
no wise impaired by any concession made. 
Any further rights of trade which are not 
provided for by treaty are to be adjusted 
at the discretion of the Emperor in a spirit 
compatible with treaty stipulations. The 
right of the Emperor of China to appoint 
consuls in the several ports is affirmed upon 
the same conditions as those to which Rus- 
sia and Great Britain are subject. United 
States citizens in China and Chinese citi- 
zens in the United States are to suffer no 
disability or persecution by reason of their 
religious belief, and due respect is to be 
paid to burial places of all religious denomi- 
nations and beliefs. Emigration from and 
immigration into both countries must be 
wholly voluntary and with entire free will 
of the subjects. The mutual enjoyment of 
rights, privileges, and immunities of the 
citizens of both countries within the terri- 
tories of the other, is fully assured. Espe- 
cially is this affirmed regarding education 
and the establishment of schools. No in- 
terference by the United States in matters 
of internal administration is to be attempt- 
ed, particularly in matters of railroad, tele- 
graph, and other internal construction and 
improvement. 

Immigration. — The immigration treaty of 
1880 provides that at any time that the 
United States decides that the immigration 
of Chinese laborers tends to disturb eco- 
nomic conditions, the United States may 
limit, or suspend, but may not wholly pro- 
hibit, the coming or the residence of such 
laborers ; this provision applies only to la- 
borers. Teachers, students, merchants, or 
travelers from curiosity, as well as laborers 
residing within the United States at the 
time of the proclamation of this treaty, 
may come and go at will and enjoy all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities formerly 
prescribed by treaty. Such legislation on 
the subject as may be meditated at any 
time is to be submitted to the Chinese lega- 
tion at Washington for consideration, dis- 
cussion, and regulation, that no hardship 
may be inflicted upon Chinese subjects. 
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Traffic in Opium: Judicial Procedure . — ^ 
Nov. 17, 1880, another treaty of commer- 
cial intercourse and judicial procedure was 
concluded which prohibits the importation 
of opium into United States ports by Chi- 
nese, or into Chinese ports by citizens of 
the United States, in vessels owned by 
citizens or subjects of either power, in 
foreign vessels employed by them, or in any 
vessels operated by others. It is also mu- 
tually and reciprocally agreed between the 
two countries that no duties, tolls, or im- 
posts, be levied upon the ships or trade of 
the respective countries, other than are lev- 
ied upon ships or trade of other foreign 
countries or upon the citizens of such coun- 
tries. In cases of controversy between 
citizens of the United States and subjects 
of China, which call for judicial interven- 
tion, it is agreed that the pr^^id’ug o^cer 
shall be of the nationality of the 
All privileges, courtesies, and facilities are 
to be accorded to the representative of the 
plaintiff, and protest will be permitted 
against any decision reached in the proceed- 
ings conducted according to the judicial 
procedure of the country of the presiding 
oflBcer. 

Immigration. — The convention of 1894, 
regulating Chinese immigration, prohibited 
the immigration of Chinese laborers for ten 
years, except in the case of the return of a 
registered Chinese laborer who had a law- 
ful wife, child, or parent in the United 
States, or property therein worth one thou- 
sand dollars, or debts of that amount due to 
him or pending settlement. Such returning 
Chinese laborer must, before his departure 
from the United States, deposit with the 
collector of customs of his district a full 
description in writing of his family, his 
property, and his debts, as a condition 
precedent to his return. A false return in 
such cases shall prevent his return. In all 
such eases the return must be made within 
a period of one year, unless the time shall 
be extended by reason of sickness or valid 
disability, such extenuating facts being re- 
ported to the Chinese consul at the point 
of departure, and by him transmitted to 
the collector of the port at which he shall 
land in the United States. These prohib- 
itory restrictions shall in nowise extend to 
teachers, students, merchants, or travelers 
for pleasure and curiosity, other than labor- 
ers, who must be provided with a certificate 
from their government or from the govern- 
ment of the last place of residence, and 
properly visdd by the consular representa- 
tive of the United States at the point of 
departure. Resident laborers in the United 
States shall have all rights, privileges, and 
Immunities enjoyed by others, except the 
right of naturalization, and their persons 
and property shall he protected by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The Chinese 
government agrees to the enforcement of 
the acts of 1892 and 1893, which require 
all resident Chinese laborers to be regis- 
tered for the assurance of their better pro- 
tection, and the United States recognizes 
the right of the Chinese government to en- 
act similar legislation to apply to labor- 
ers of the United States within the Em- 
peror’s dominions. The government of the 
United States engages by this treaty to 
supply annually to the government of China 
a list of all citizens of the United States 
(other than the diplomatic corps) including 
missionaries, resident or traveling in China, 
together with the names, addresses, and 
full particulars of themselves and suites. 
The life of this treaty was ten years, with 
a renewal period of another ten years. 

- Cowwierdal.— The treaty of 1903, on com- 
mercial relations, was made in further ex- 


tension of the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries. It confers upon 
the United States minister to China the 
right to reside at the city of Peking, to 
have audience with the Emperor whenever 
necessary to present his credentials or a 
message from the President, and to enjoy 
all the honors, prerogatives, and privileges 
of the representatives of the most favored 
nation. - The authoritative texts of all doc- 
uments shall be English for all documents 
from the United States, and Chinese for all 
documents from China. Freedom of inter- 
course with Chinese oflBcials is granted to 
consular officers, such intercourse is restrict- 
ed to the officials within their own jurisdic- 
tion. The extension of commercial freedom 
to citizens of the United States is again 
confirmed. The tax known as likin was 
abolished. This was a tax of one cash per 
tael imposed upon all sales throughout 
China as a war tax to meet the deficiency 
caused by the Tai-ping rebellion (1850- 
1864). In its place, the United States 
agreed to the imposition of a surtax, In 
addition to the current tariff rates on all 
foreign goods imported by citizens of the 
United States, and on Chinese^ produce In- 
tended forforeign export; this surtax never 
to exceed one and a half times the tariff 
established by the final protocol of China 
with the Powers, Sept. 7, 1901, and the 
total taxes of all kinds upon such goods 
must never exceed seven and a half per 
cent ad valorem. The likin collecting sta- 
tions are abolished in all parts of the 
nineteen provinces of China and in three 
eastern provinces, but the customs stations 
within these districts are retained. The 
abolition of likin is further compensated for 
by a special surtax on foreign goods not 
to exceed one and a half times the five per 
cent import duty established by the proto- 
col of 1901. It is permitted to the Chi- 
nese government to recast the foreign ex- 
port tariff on a scale not exceeding five 
per cent ad valorem, and all existing tariff 
rates which exceed the last named limit 
are to be reduced. In place of all internal 
taxation of every kind, China may add an 
export duty of one half the existing rate 
as a special surtax. Provision is made 
within the treaty for the adjustment of all 
matters of controversy. 

Arhitration . — In 1908 an arbitration con- 
vention was signed with China providing 
that all differences which may arise relat- 
ing to the interpretation of treaties and 
which may be impossible to settle by di- 
plomacy shall be referred to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, pro- 
vided they do not affect the vital interests, 
the independence or the honor of the con- 
tracting parties. 

The establishment of bonded warehouses 
at the several open ports is provided for 
and permitted. China agrees to revise the 
mining regulations of the empire within 
one year, with a view to the encouragement 
of the investment of foreign capital in 
that industry. China agrees to establish 
a Patent Office and to permit and to pro- 
tect the patenting of inventions by citi- 
zens of the United States. Copyright pro- 
tection within certain limits Is granted to 
citizens of the United States. The navig- 
able inland waters of the Empire are 
opened to steam navigation by firms, com- 
panies, and individuals. Mukden and An- 
tung, in the province of Sheng-king, are 
added to the list of open ports. China 
agrees to provide a uniform coinage 
throughout the Empire to be recognized as 
legal tender, thougn the payment of cus- 
toms duties is to 6e made in terms of the 
Haikwan tael. The practice of the Chris- 
tian religion is permitted with several -privl- 
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CMna, Treaties vdilor-Continued. 
leges and certain restrictions npon mission- 
aries. The United States agrees to help 
China remodel her judiciary upon western 
lines. China prohibits the importation of 
morphia and instruments for its injection, 
except for medicinal or surgical uses. Con- 
ditions of the treaty of 1900 not at vari- 
ance with the terms of this treaty re- 
affirmed. A schedule of tariff duties upon 
imported goods is appended to the treaty. 

Chinese Immigration.— in 1844, under a 
treaty negotiated by Caleb Cushing, five 
Chinese ports were opened to American 
trade and protection of life and property 
was guaranteed American citizens. By the 
Burlingame treaty of 1868 the right of 
Chinese immigration was admitted, and the 
promise was made that the subjects of 
China should enjoy the same privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities respecting travel 
and residence in the United States as the 
subjects of the most favored nation. The 
Chinese came to this country in consider- 
able numbers until their presence began to 
cause opposition on the Pacific Coast and 
agitation was begun for their exclusion. 
They were obnoxious to many Americans 
on account of their increasing numbers and 
their habits of life which rendered their as- 
similation with Americans impossible. In. 
1879 after a Congressional investigation a 
bill restricting their immigration passed 
Congress but was vetoed by President Hayes 
(4466). The continued opposition to the 
Chinese, however, led to the framing of a 
new treaty with China in 1880. This 
treaty conceded to the Government of the 
United States the right to regulate, limit or 
suspend, but not absolutely to prohibit the 
coming of Chinese laborers, whenever their 
presence should be deemed injurious. 
Chinese students, teachers, merchants, and 
travelers were to be admitted freely as 
before. In 1882 an act was passed by 
Congress suspending the immigration of 
Chinese laborers for ten years. This act 
was amended several times in the direction 
of greater stringency. In 1892 the Geary 
Act was passed extending the operation of 
previous acts for ten years and providing 
that any Chinaman not lawfully entitled to 
remain in the United States should be re- 
moved to China and all Chinese laborers 
should be obliged to procure certificates of 
residence from the collector of internal 
revenue, failure to do so within a year to 
be followed by deportation. This act was 
modified considerably by a law passed in 
1893. A new treaty was agi*ecd upon by 
the United States and China in 1894 ab- 
solutely prohibiting the coming of Chinese 
laborers for ten years. This treaty, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of one of its ar- 
ticles, was terminated by China at the ex- 
piration of the ten years’ period, in Decem- 
ber, 1904. By an act approved April 29, 
1902, all laws in force prohibiting and 
regulating Chinese immigration were re- 
enacted as far as not inconsistent with 
treaty obligations until otherwise provided 
by law, and their operation extended to 
the island territory of the United States. 
The number of Chinese in the United States, 
proper, as reported by the ce^^sus of 3910 
was 71,533, as compared with 89,863 in 
1900, showing ^ decrease of 18,332 In the 
decade. Of the total number in 1930, 66,- 
856 were males and 4,675 were females ; 53 
per cent of the males were single and 23 
per cent of the women. More than one- 
half resided In California. There were 760 
farms operated by Chinese, of which 512 
were in California, and only 57 were owned 
by Chinese, the others being worked by Chi- 
nese cash tenants. 


Chinese Imiriigration: 

Act — 

Regarding, vetoed, 4466, 4699. 

To execute certain treaty stipula- 
tions approved and discussed, 
5215. 

Conventional regulation of passage 
of laborers across borders proposed 
to Mexico and Great Britain, 5544. 

Conventions regarding. (See Treaty 
regarding, post.) 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4716. 

Cleveland, 4914, 4968, 4975, 5083, 
5194, 5215, 5868. 

Grant, 4242, 4309. 

Harrison, Benj., 5469, 5476, 5632. 
Hayes, 4521, 4540.^ 

Hoosevelt, 7008, 7010. 

Execution of acts regarding, referred 
to, 5495. 

Head tax collected from Chinamen 
entering Canada, 5476, 5632. 
Eegistration of Chinese laborers — 
Extension of time for, 5838, 5868. 
Law regarding, sustained by Su- 
preme Court, 5868. 

Deports on, referred to, 4973, 4975. 

Through Canada and Mexico, dis- 
cussed, 5476, 5632. 

Treaty regarding, 4561, 4581, 5195, 
5908 5956 

Discussed, 4629, 4823, 5194, 5386. 
Deferred to, 4691, 5212, 5215. 
Dejected by China discussed, 5367, 
5386, 5387, 5469. 

Violation of laws, restricting, dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 4762, 5632. 

Chinese Indemnity. — In May, 1900, a se- 
cret society, known as the Boxers, arose In 
the provinces of Shan Tung and Pe-chi-Li, 
China, and massacred native Christians and 
European missionaries. In June the Boxers 
destroyed the Tien Tsin railway, isolating 
the foreigners in Peking, and shortly after 
murdered the German minister and the 
Japanese chancellor of legation. It was not 
until the middle of August that a relief 
force composed of 12.000 American. Brit- 
ish, Freneh, German, Russian and Japanese 
troops was enabled to rescue the besieged 
legations in Peking. The Empress Dowager 
and the court had fled, and It was impossi- 
ble to apprehend the leaders in the anti- 
foreign, uprising. 

Peace negotiations were opened, and on 
Dec. 4, the Powers sent a joint note to the 
Chinese peace commissioners, demanding, 
among other things, the execution of the 
leaders in the massacre of foreigners and 
the payment of an Indemnity ; forbade the 
importation of arms and ammunition or 
the materials for their manufacture ; the 
conversion of acl valorem Into specific du- 
tites, the improvement of certain rivers, pro- 
hibited Chinese membership in anti-foreign 
secret societies under pain of death, ordered 
the dismissal of governors who should here- 
after permit anti-foreign agitation. A lega- 
tion district in Peking which might be 
fortified and guarded was defined, and cer- 
tain points were indicated that might be 
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Chinese Indemnity — Continued. 
occupied by the foreign powers to keep 
communication open between the capital 
and the sea. 

In October, 1901, the amount of the in- 
demnity was fixed at ^735,000,000. Later, 
through the good offices of the United 
States, this was reduced to $387,500,000. 
The share of the United States in this in- 
demnity was fixed at $24,440,778.81. In 
1905 it was decided by the powers that this 
debt wms payable in gold. The principal is 
payable in thirty-nine annual installments, 
ending in 1941. The interest, payable semi- 
annually, at four per cent, is about $12,- 
800,000 ; the securities for the indemnity are 
the maritime customs and the salt mon- 
opoly and the native customs or transit 
dues within sixteen miles of the ports. Pay- 
ments are made monthly to a commission in 
Shanghai. In his seventh annual message 
to Congress, Dec. 3, 1907, President Roose- 
velt recommended the remission of a por- 
tion of the United States’ allotment of this 
indemnity (7503). In accordance with this 
recommendation Congress passed a joint 
resolution which was approved May 25, 
1908, reducing the total amount to $13,- 
655,492.69, reserving $2,000,000 for the 
payment of future claims under the treaty 
and providing for their adjudication by the 
Court of Claims. This was done purely 
as an act of friendship toward China. 
Chinese Indemnity of 1900: 

Authority asked for cancelling part 
of, 7123. 

Chinese Loan. — The construction of exten- 
sive railway lines by the government, with 
the use of foreign capital and the granting 
of concessions to foreign companies to build 
railroads is opening up China to influences 
which the great Powers are not slow to 
avail themselves of. In June, 1908, work 
w’as begun on the Tien Tsin-Pukow rail- 
road, about 700 miles long, connecting the 
imperial railways in North China with the 
German transverse line and extending to 
the Yangtse, opposite Nanking, and connect- 
ing three open ports. About $25,000,000 
was borrowed to build this road. The road 
from Nanking to Shanghai, 196 miles, was 
opened in April, 1908. 

The entering wedge of American predom- 
inance in the awakening of China was se- 
curely put in place in Peking and the door 
of the Far East firmly opened to American 
capital, trade and governmental influence 
in. August, 1909. This wedge takes the 
form of an allotment to New York bankers 
of one-fourth participation in a loan ne- 
gotiated by the Chinese government for the 
construction of the Hankow-Szechuen Rail- 
way. This total amount of the loan is 
$30,000,000, of which $7,500,000 is to be 
taken by an American syndicate. The sum, 
60 small for Wall Street, is truly a mere 
wedge, but the principle Involved is con- 
sidered of world-wide importance, and 
opens the door for things far greater. 

The Chinese Government gave assurance 
that Americans are to have equal oppor- 
tunity to supply material for both the Can- 
ton and Szechuen lines with branches and 
to appoint subordinate engineers. They are 
to have one-half of all future loans on the 
Szechuen Railroad with corresponding ad- 
vantages. 

For years Great Britain, France and 
Germany have been diplomatically strug- 
gling for the controlling influence over 
China when that vast country should have 
its awakening to western civilization and 
exploitation. They have manoeuvred in 
every way to bring about conditions that 
might result in the partition of the>empire 


so that vast slices of its territory might 
fall into their imperialistic laps. A brief 
resume of the Indemnities exacted and 
loans made to pay the same follows : 

After the British had captured several 
ports in the opium war, in 1840, taken 
Ching-Kiang in a bloody assault, and 
threatened Nanking, a treaty was made 
with China, which, besides opening five 
ports to foreign trade and ceding the island 
of Hong Kong to England, exacted a war 
indemnity of $21,000,000. In 1856-1858 
another expensive war was forced upon 
China by England and France, to end which 
China was compelled to pay the expenses 
of her conquerors. By the treaty of Shi- 
monoseki, ending the war between China 
and Japan, in 1895, China agreed to pay 
an indemnity of 200,888,200 taels (about 
$160,000,000). This disclosure of China's 
weakness aroused the interest of European 
nations, and Russia, France and Germany, 
jealous of the growing influences of Japan, 
protested against the cession of the Liao- 
tung peninsula to the latter country, and 
Russia, through the agency of France, 
placed a loan in 1895 amounting to $77,- 
200,000 to enable China to meet the pay- 
ments of the indemnity. In 1896 $80,000,- 
000 was loaned by German and American 
capitalists, and in 1898 another $80,0CM),- 
000 was advanced by the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, and the 
Deutsche-Asiatische Bank of English, Ger- 
man and American capital. 

In return for these loans valuable rail- 
way and trading concessions were exacted, 
with a view to establishing in the disin- 
tegrating empire spheres of influence which 
would serve as a pretext for military oc- 
cupation should that become desirable. In 
1907, Germany by way of reparation for 
the murder of two German missionaries, 
seized the port of Kiao-chau, on the Shan- 
tung peninsula, and obtained valuable min- 
ing, trading and railway privileges in the 
rich Shantung province. 

Early in 1898, while the British govern- 
ment was endeavoring to secure guarantees 
that the Yangtsekiang region should not be 
alienated, Russia obtained a lease of the 
harbors of Port Arthur and Talien Wan, in 
the Liao-tung peninsula, with railway con- 
cessions in. the adjacent territory. As an 
offset Great Britain obtained a lease of 
Wei-hai-wei for as long as Russia should 
retain Port Arthur. 

The United States Government has stood 
by China as her friend. John Hay, as Sec- 
retary of State, laid down the policy of this 
government as insisting on what was called 
the “open door,” meaning thereby that all 
nations should stand on equal terms with 
China and that empire should not be ex- 
ploited exclusively by any other nation to 
its own material advantage. 

This relatively insignificant railway loan 
proved to be the critical incident to bring 
to a focus the international diplomatic game 
that powerful nations have been playing, 
with the vast, unknown Flowery Kingdom 
as the most mangnifleent spoils at stake 
since the days that Rome was annexing 
practically all the world to paj It tribute. 

Great Britain has been In the Chinese 
game with her gold. Germany has been 
working the military end, training and 
arming the Chinese soldiers. France had 
been let in as their helpful ally. The TJnit- 
ed States, standing for fair play, for the 
open door, for the best interests of China, 
was not to be let into the game. All the 
cards had been stacked for a tbree-handod 
deal, and this little loan, that practically 
marked the beginning of China’s entrance 
on railway construction, and all the com- 
mercial progress to follow along* the dines. 
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was to be held closely between the three 

European countries. 

This was the situation when President 
Taft instructed the American Ambassadors 
in Europe and the Charge d’Affaires in 
Peking to lodge a protest and to demand 
this country’s participation in whatever af- 
fected the welfare of our peaceful ally 
across the Pacific. The affair at once was 
lifted above a mere financial transaction 
into the realms of international diplomacy. 

It was an unprecedented act for the Gov- 
ernment at Washington to involve itself 
in the transactions of a group of private 
bankers, but President Taft held that the 
conditions warranted the move. The ac- 
tion of the Foreign Board indicates that the 
Chinese Government has turned toward 
America as its friend and believes in the 
disinterested policy of this country. 

Peking’s announcement that the Amer- 
ican share of the loan for constructing the 
Hankow-Szechuen Railway was allowed by 
the Foreign Board is most gratifying to the 
State Department, not that the amount in- 
volved is sufidcient to justify a spirit of 
jubilance, but because the American vic- 
tory is considered the triumph of a prin- 
ciple. 

During the summer of 1912 private fiscal 
agents of the Chinese Government secured 
pledges of a loan of sufficient size to tide 
the new Chinese Republic over the period 
of reorganization, without the aid of the 
so-called “six power” loan, and without 
submitting to the conditions of the powers. 

Chinese Loans, neutral adviser proposed 
hy the United States, 7664. 

Chippewa Commission, report of, dis- 
cussed, 5500. 

Chippewa Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Chippewa Plains (Canada), Battle of.— 

On the morning of July 4, 1814, the entire 
American Army of the North advanced 
northward along the western bank of the 
Niagara River to a point near the mouth 
of the Chippewa- Here they were con- 
fronted by the British under Gen. Riall, 
who was reenforced during the night by 
the King’s regiment from Toronto. On 
the afternoon and evening of the 5th a 
stubborn battle was fought. The British 
were defeated with a loss of 604. The 
American loss was 335. Gen. Scott distin- 
guished himself for bravery and efficiency. 
Gen. Riall was wounded and taken pris- 
oner. 

Chippewa Eeservations in Wisconsin, 
disposition of timber on, 5566. 
Chippeway Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Chirigui, Isthmus of, persons sent to, to 
make required examinations, referred 
to, 3192. 

Chisholm vs. Oeorgia.— in 1792 Alexan- 
der Chisholm, of South Carolina, brought 
suit in the Supreme Court of the United 
States against the State of Georgia for the 
payment of a private claim, Chisholm’s 
counsel claiming that section 2 of Article 
III. of the Constitution vested the court 
with jurisdiction in such cases. The court 
gave judgment to the plaintiff and issued a 
writ of inquiry, but the writ was never 
executed, the legislature of Georgia having 
passed an act making the execution of such 
a writ punishable by death. This case led 
to the adoption in 1798 of the eleventh 
amendment to the Constitution. 


Cho-bah-ah-bish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Choctaw Coal and Eailway Co., act au- 
thorizing Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
issue bonds to provide right of way 
for, vetoed, 5571. 

Choctaw Commission, proceedings of, 
referred to, 2129. 

Choctaw Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Choctaw Nation, Ind. T., right of way 
for railroads across lands of, 4653, 
4655. 

Cholera (see also Contagions Diseases; 
International Sanitary Conference; 
Quarantine Eegulations). 

Causes of, report on, referred to, 
4259. 

International conference on subject 
of, at Home, 4918. 

International conference to be held 
at Constantinople upon subject of, 
referred to, 3576, 

Eepresentatives to foreign countries 
to report on progress, etc., of, 
appointed, 4898, 4902. 

Eeport of, referred to, 5565. 

Christian Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Christiana Case.— in 1851 Edward Gor- 
such and a party from Maryland attempted 
to seize a fugitive slave in Christiana, Pa. 
A riot ensued in which Gorsuch was killed. 
Castner Hanway, an invalid Quaker, was 
arrested and charged with treason, riot, and 
bloodshed for refusing to assist a marshal 
in quelling the disturbance. No indictments 
were found, but the case created much ex- 
citement. 

Christians, massacre of. (See Arme- 
nians.) 

Chrystler’s Fields (Canada), Battle of. 

— Nov. 11, 1813, Gen Wilkinson, with the 
main body of the American army, here 
fought a slightly superior force of British. 
The battle lasted 5 hours, victory alter- 
nately favoring one and then the other. 
Night ended the conflict, with the British 
in possession of the field. The Americans 
lost heavily, many officers being either 
killed or wounded. American loss, 339 ; 
British loss, 17 killed, wounded, and missing. 

Chugach National Forest (Alaska): 
Opening to occupation by railroads 
of 12,800 acres of, discussed, 7599. 
Church and State. — The relation of the 
state to religious bodies in America differs 
from all previous relationships in Europe 
and the Colonies. Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland provided for religious 
freedom early in their respective histories. 
Most of the Colonies established the Church 
of England, though Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut maintained the Congregational. 
The Constitution guarantees religious free- 
dom in all parts of the United States. Ar- 
ticle VI. declares that “no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United 
States.” The first amendment provides that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 
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Ohurcli of Latter-Bay Saints. (See 
Mormon Chureli: Polygamy: and 
Utali.) 

Churches and Church Property. (See 
Eeligious Establishments.) 

Churubusco (Mexico), Battle of. — Chu- 
rubusco was a strongly fortified place near 
the City of Mexico. The American army, 
in two divisions, under Generals Worth and 
Twiggs, attacked the Mexicans under Gen. 
Santa Anna, Aug. 20, 1847, a few hours 
after the action at Contreras. The Amer- 
icans numbered 8,000 and the Mexicans 
25,000. Early in the engagement the gar- 
rison at San Antonio was routed. The 
hottest fighting took place along the Kio 
Churubusco, where for some time the 
Americans were threatened with defeat, 
but rallying they drove the Mexicans be- 
fore them. Simultaneously were taken the 
tete-du-pont, or bridgehead (the key to 
Santa Anna’s position), and the Pablo de 
Churubusco. The conflict lasted three 
hours. Including the casualties, the Mexi- 
can loss was 5,877. The Americans lost 
1,015. 

Churubusco (Mexico), Battle of, re- 
ferred to, 2386. 

Cimarron. — The name originally proposed 
for the northwestern part of Indian Terri- 
tory, now Beaver County, Oklahoma. The 
strip of land lying between 36° 30' and 37° 
north latitude and 100° and 103° west 
longitude was ceded by Texas to the United 
States in 1850. The name Cimarron is 
Spanish for “wild,” and was applied to a 
tributary of the Arkansas River which had 
its source in the country. The strip was 
sometimes called “No Man’s Land.” Since 
between the years 1850, when it was added 
to the United States, and 1890, when it 
was made a part of Oklahoma, it was under 
no form of government and the resort chief- 
ly of outlaws. Recently settlers from Kan- 
sas and Colorado have removed thither and 
taken up their abode. 

Cincinuati Industrial Exposition, board 
on behalf of Executive Depart- 
ments designated, 4819. 

Instructions to, 4820. 

Cincinnati, Society of the.— A society 
originated in 1783 by Revolutionary officers. 

At the second general meeting in 1787 
Washington was chosen president-general 
and was reelected every three years while 
'he lived. The membership rolls were open 
only to the officers and their eldest sons, 
though a number of French officers were 
included. The hereditary principle aroused 
popular jealousy. It was denounced by 
the Governor of South Carolina and the 
legislatures of Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Rhode Island. In 1784, at the so- 
licitation of Washington, the society dropped 
the requirement of heredity, hut the prin- 
ciple has since been reestablished and 
full membership is restricted to those hav- 
ing the hereditary right. A few distin- 
guished men are admitted to honorary mem- 
bership, but the number is strictly limited. 
President Monroe was an original member 
and President Pierce was a hereditary mem- 
ber. Presidents Jackson, Taylor, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Grant, Benjamin Harrison, 
Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft 
were made honorary members, as were ex- 
Presldent Loubet of Prance, and Admiral 
Dewey, Lieutenant-Generals Miles and 
Chaffee. 

The chief Immediate objects of the socl- 


s of the Presidents 

ety were to raise a fund for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of those who fell 
in the Revolutionary War and to promote 
a closer political union between the states. 
The number of living hereditary members 
of the Society of the Cincinnati as reported 
at the Triennial meeting in Newport, R. I., 
in June, 1911, was 981. 

Cipber Dispatches. — The result of the 
presidential election of 1876 was for sev- 
eral months in doubt. During this period 
of uncertainty numerous telegraphic dis- 
patches passed between the friends of Sam- 
uel J. Tilden, Democratic candidate for the 
presidency. The dispatches were in cipher 
and purported to be instructions to party 
workers in South Carolina, Oregon and 
Florida. Charges of fraud having been 
made these dispatches were ordered turned 
over to the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. A large number of them 
came into the possession of the New York 
“Tribune,” which caused a sensation by 
publishing transcripts of them. Mr. Tilden 
in a letter emphatically denied all knowl- 
edge of them. 

Citizens of United States: 

Aid furnished Cubans by, 6284. 

Appropriation for relief of, abroad 
in certain cases recommended, 4145. 

Attacked by British forces, 1618. 
Militia called forth to protect, 1620. 

Captured by army of Mexico, 1944, 

2010. 

Liberated, 2050. 

Claims of, against — 

Foreign Powers. (See the several 
Powers.) 

United States. (See Private 
Claims; War Claims.) 

Condemned to death in (luba, 4690. 

Death of, in Cuba, 6178, 6184. 

Destitute in — 

Colombia, order for transportation 
of, to United States, 5437. 

Cuba, appropriation for, 6256. 
Eecommended, 6248. 

Eeferred to, 6256. 

Emigration of, to Turkey for purpose 
of acquiring lands referred to, 3661. 

Estates of deceased, in Cuba referred 
to, 2893, 2894. 

Expelled from — 

Jurisdiction of Mexico, 2180, 2198, 
3044, 3120. 

Prussia, 3123. 

Eorbidden to sell goods in Mexico, 
2115. 

Illegally taken from United States by 
the English, 485. 

Impressed into military service of 
foreign countries. (See Naturalized 
Citizens.) 

Imprisonment of, abroad. (See Im- 
prisonment.) 

Imprisonment of, by army officers re- 
ferred to, 4009. 

Injuries inflicted upon, in Turkey 
discussed, 6090, 6147. 

Injuries sustained by, in Mexico, 
2869, 3043, 3094, 4143. 
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Citizens of United States— 

Interference with, rights of natural* 
ized subjects by Austria, 6425. 
Legislation for protection of, 4006. 
Marriages of, when abroad, recom- 
mendations regarding, 4246, 4301, 
4360. 

Murdered in — 

Cuba, 4002, 4004, 4022, 4023, 4196, 
6182. 

Great Britain, retaliatory measures 
discussed, 522. 

Mexico, 3096. 

Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, 1138. 
Naturalization discussed. (See Aliens; 
N aturalization. ) 

Of Hebrew persuasion discriminated 
against in Switzerland, 3123. 
Outrages on, in — 

Costa Eica, 3048. 

Mexico, 2323, 2383, 3175. 

New Granada, 2948, 3049. 
Nicaragua, 3048. 

Pontifical States, 3110. 

Pardons granted. (See Pardons.) 
Passports used by, in Prance referred 
to, 3902. 

Presented at Court of Prance, 3265. 
Privileges accorded, in Turkey dis- 
cussed, 4920. 

Property of — 

Confiscated in Cuba, 4019, 4022, 
4023. 

Destroyed in Spain, 372, 376, 682. 
Destroyed in China, 4823. 

Protected in South Africa, 6371. 
Seized or destroyed in Mexico, 2323, 
3044, 3096, 3120. 

Protection of, in China discussed, 
4006, 4055, 5544, 5621, 6059, 6069. 
Eeligious and educational establish- 
ments of, in Turkey, treatment of, 
discussed, 5752. 

Eescued by Spanish brig, 1123. 

Compensation for services rendered 
recommended, 1123, 

Eights of — 

Abroad discussed, 3381, 6917. 

In Egypt discussed and proclaimed, 
4344, 4357. 

Violated by Spanish authorities, 
2770. 

Selected to serve in offices in Jap- 
anese Government, 4099. 

Should not wage private war, 358, 
392. 

Slaughter of, in Hamburg, S. C., re- 
ferred to, 4329. 

Steps taken for protection of, in Tur- 
key referred to, 4321. 

Trading under false colors, 480. 
Treatment of — 

By Great Britain referred to, 3718. 
In Cuba discussed, 6256. 

Trial and conviction of, abroad. (See 
Imprisonment.) 


Citizenship. (See Naturalization.) 

Civic Federation. — A national organiza- 
tion of prominent representatives of capital, 
labor, and tbe general public formed as the 
direct outgrowth of conventions held in 
Chicago and New York in 1900-1901. Its 
purpose is to organize the best brains of the 
nation in an educational movement seek- 
ing the solution of some of the great prob- 
lems related to social and industrial prog- 
ress : to provide for study and discussion of 
questions of national import ; to aid thus in 
the crystallization of the most enlightened 
public opinion ; and when desirable, to pro- 
mote legislation in accordance therewith. 
Civil Eights Act, — A law passed by Con- 
gress April 9, 1866, over President John- 
son’s veto, placing the negro on the same 
civil footing as the white man (page 3603). 
It provided that all persons born in the 
United States and not subjects of any 
foreign power, excluding Indians not taxed, 
were to be recognized as citizens of the 
United States. The violation of the law 
was made a misdemeanor to be considered 
by the Federal courts alone. 

A long controversy ensued over the con- 
stitutionality of this law. The fourteenth 
amendment was framed in accordance with 
it (page 29), and in 1875 more stringent 
measures were passed to secure the civil 
rights of the negro. In June, 1883, a 
number of cases were brought before the 
United States Supreme Court on certificates 
of division from the circuit courts of Kan- 
sas, California, Missouri, New York, and 
Tennessee. They were, respectively, United 
States V8, Stanley, United States vs. Ryan, 
United States vs. Nichols, United States -us. 
Singleton, and Robinson and Wife vs. Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad Co. The 
cases against Nichols and Stanley were on 
indictments for refusing the privileges of 
a hotel ; against Singleton and Ryan for 
refusing admission to a theater. Robinson 
brought suit against the railroad company 
for refusing his wife, a colored woman, the 
privileges of the ladies* car on the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad. In the latter 
case, as well as that of Ryan, judgment was 
given for the plaintiff on the ground of vio- 
lation of the first and second sections of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. In the other cases the court declared 
certain provisions of the civil rights act 
of 1875 null and void and judgment was 
rendered for the defendants. 

Civil Rights: 

Acts regarding, vetoed, 3603. 

Enactment of law to better secure, 
recommended, 4209. 

Supreme Court decision regarding, 
referred to, 4775. 

Violations of, referred to, 3666. 

Civil Service. — Jan. 16, 1883, Congress 
passed what Is known as the civil service 
law. This act established the United 
States Civil Service Commission, to be com- 
posed of three members, not more than two 
of whom should be adherents of the same 
political party. 

Purpose of the Act . — The act Itself is a 
mere outline of its purposes, but for its 
amplification it provides for rules to be 
promulgated by the President, such rules 
to be equally binding with the statute upon 
the heads of Departments and offices, as 
well as upon the Commission. The funda- 
mental purpose of the law and rules is to 
establish in the parts of the service within 
their provisions a merit system whereby 
selection for appointments shall bje made 
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Civil Service — Continued. 
upon ttie basis of demonstrated relative fit- 
ness without regard to political considera- 
tions. 

Classification . — To carry out this pur- 
pose a plan of competitive examinations is 
prescribed. The term “classified service” 
indicates the parts of the public service 
within the provisions of the civil service 
law and rules requiring appointments there- 


in to be made upon examination and certi- 
fication by the Commission. The term “un- 
classified service” indicates the parts of 
the service which are not within those pro- 
visions, and therefore in which appoint- 
ments may be made without examination 
and certification by the Commission. 

The number and location of federal civil 
service positions on June 30, 1913, was as 
follows : 


ITM 3 table is based upon the number of positions shown In the Official Regrister of 1903, and changes In the service 
since reported by the departments and offices. Some of the reports were not made in such manner as to 
permit of a definite distinction as to employment in Washington and elsewhere. The figures are, therefore, 
to be regarded as approximate only. Omissions to report certain changes, as explained in the detailed tables, 
and neglect of details necessary only for statistical purposes also contribute to making the figures approximate 
only.] 

(Reported by The Civil Service Commission ) 


Department and Subdivision of 
THE Service 


Classified 

Excepted 

Un- 

Presi- 

All 


Competitive 

and Non- 
Competitive 

classified 

dentiaU 

Other 

Total 


34 

3 


37 

37 

184 

74 

4 

5 

262 

267 

6,930 

37 

528 

25 

7,495 

7,520 

2,130 

25 

86 

7 

2,241 

2,248 

1.152 

10 

1 

2 

1,163 

1.165 

1,459 

10 

137 

6 

1,606 

1,612 

4,673 

120 

259 

20 

5,052 

5,072 

735 

3 



738 

73 s 

122 


77 

5 

199 

204 

233 

272 

33 

862 

53S 

1,400 

3,124 

246 

2S6 

3 

3,656 

3,659 

1,908 

20 

722 

10 


2,650 

623 

SS 

15 

10 

726 

736 

174 

1 

4 

5 

179 

184 

451 

3 

281 


735 

735 

129 

1 

104 


234 

234 

136 

14 

12 


162 

162 

3,647 

5 

384 

1 

4,036 

4,037 

27,810 

963 

2,936 

961 

31,709 

32,670 

2,096 

48 

2,457 


4,601 

4.601 

668 

32 

133 

26 

t833 

859 

381 


1 

9 

382 

391 

1,609 

1,240 

131 

133 

2,980 

3,113 

2,268 

1 

2 


2,271 

2,271 

6,425 

285 

705 

229 

7,415 

7,644 

3,523 

333 

6 

67 

3,862 

3,929 

176 

250 

6 

242 

432 

674 

4,415 

1,178 

2 692 


8 285 

8,285 

3,027 

89 

1,181 


4,297 

4.297 

7,516 

639 

6,087 


, 14,242 

14.242 

961 

648 

721 


2,330 

2,330 

2,906 

2 

1 


2,909 

2,909 

16,000 


4,000 


20,000 

20 000 

535 



535 

535 

69,028 

98,218 

1,254 

8,423 

168,500 

176,923 

49,598 




49,598 

49 598 

42,685 

i 



42,686 

42|686 

19,620 

122 

7 


19,749 

19,749 

1,090 

49 

14 

223 

1,153 

1,376 

767 

4,612 

13 


5.392 

5,392 

2,452 

4,132 

813 

33 

7,397 

7,430 

2,158 

5 

5 


2,168 

2,168 

509 

142 

16 

8 

667 

675 

692 

1,481 

6 

172 

2,179 

2,351 

7,286 

3,911 

564 


11,761 

11,761 

2,992 

2,395 

1,194 


6,581 

6,581 

1,386 

240 

175 

7 

1,801 

1,808 

305 

6 


10 

311 

321 

511 

658 

1,624 


2,793 

2,793 

55 

S 



63 

63 

31 




31 

31 

1,116 

il6 



1,232 

1,232 

254.787 

120,841 

23,808 

9,582 

399,436 

409,018 

282,597 

121,804 

26,744 

10.543 

431,145 

441,688 






28,191 











469.879 







In JVashinffion, D. C. 

White House 

State Department 

Treasury Department 

War Department 

Navy Department 

Post Office Department 

Department of the Interior 

Government Hospital for the Insane 

Miscellaneous* 

Department of Justice® 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce and Labor* 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

Civil Service Commission 

Smithsonian Institution and Bureaus 

State, War, and Navy Department Building. 

Isthmian Canal Commission 

Government Printing Office 


Total. 


Outside Washington i D, C- 

Treasury Department: 


Mint and Assay Service 

Sub-Treasury Service 

Public Health Service 

Life-Saving Service 

Customs Service 

Internal Revenue Service 

Miscellaneous^ 

War Department: 

Quartermaster Corps 

Ordnance Department at large 

Engineer Department at large 

Miscellaneous 

Navy Department: 

Exclusive of trades and labor positions. 

Trades and labor positlonsfi 

Post Office Department* 


masters^ 

Fourth-class postmasters* 

Rural Carrier Service 

Railway Mall Service 

Department of the Interior: 

Land Servlce^o 

Pension Agency Service^ 

Indian Service’* 

Reclamation Service 

Miscellaneous’® 

Department of Justice’* 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce and Labor: 

Lighthouse Service 

Immigration Service’s 

Steamboat Inspection Service’® 

Miscellaneous’* 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

Civil Service Commission 

Isthmian Canal Commission 


Total 

Grand Total of table.. 


Isthmian Canal Commission, unclassified andi 
excepted working force on June 30, 1913‘8. 


Grand Total. 


® Figures in this column are principally from Senate Document No. S36, Sixty-first Congress, third session, 
furnished In response to Senate resolution of Dec. 21, 1910. 

® Presidential appointments, under the heading “Miscellaneous. Interior" In Washington, consist of the re- 
forder of de^s, register of wills, inspector of gas and meters, and Superintendent of Capitol Building and Ground^ 
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Civil Service — Continued. 

Presidential Appointments.— Under the 
terms of the law positions outside the 
executive branch of the Government, posi- 
tions to which appointment is made by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and 
positions of mere unskilled manual labor 
are not required to be classified. With these 
limitations, the President is authorized to 
direct from time to time, in his discretion, 
the heads of Departments and offices to ex- 
tend the classified service. The civil service 
law and rules do not give to the Commis- 
sion any power of appointment and re- 
moval ; that power is left where it was 
prior to such law, namely, in the President 
and heads of Departments. 

Department Appointees. — Upon requisi- 
tion of an appointing officer the Commission 
' provides eligibles secured as the result of 
competitive examinations ; from the eligi- 
bles thus provided the appointing officer 
makes selection and appointment. When the 
Commission certifies three eligibles for any 
particular position, the appointing officer 
has absolute discretion in making selection 
and appointment from such eligibles, ex- 
cept that the rules require that selection 
shall be made without regard to political 
considerations. When certification is made 
the Commission’s duty ends so far as an 
appointment is concerned, except, of course, 
it is charged with investigating and re- 
porting any irregularity of appointment or 
removal. A vacancy in the classified service 
may be filled either by original appoint- 
ment upon examination and certification 
by the Commission, as explained, or by 
transfer or promotion from certain other 
positions in the classified service, or by re- 
instatement of some person within one year 
from the date of his separation if separat- 
ed without delinquency or misconduct. For 
a larger part of the positions in the classi- 
.fied service the Commission holds examina- 
tions on regular schedule dates throughout 
the country. No information can be given 
prior to their announcements as to when 
such examinations will be held or as to 
their scope and character. They are, how- 
ever, always announced in the public press. 

Examinations. — The act requires the 
rules to provide, as nearly as the conditions 
of good administration will warrant, for 
open competitive practical examinations for 
testing the fitness of applicants for the 
classified service ; for the filling of all va- 


cancies by selections from among those 
graded highest ; for the apportionment of 
appointments at Washington among the 
states upon the basis of population : for a 
period or probation before absolute appoint- 
ment; that no person in the public service 
shall be obliged to contribute service or 
money for political purposes ; that persons 
in the competitive service^ while retaining 
the right to vote as they please or to ex- 
press privately their political opinions, 
s'hall take no active part in political cam- 
paigns ; and that no person in said service 
has any right to use his official authority 
or influence to coerce the political action of 
any person or body. 

Provisions of the Rules. — The act re- 
quires the rules to provide, as nearly as the 
conditions of good administration will war- 
rant, for open competitive practical exam- 
inations for testing the fitness of applicants 
for the classified service ; for the filling of 
all vacancies by selections from among those 
graded highest ; for the apportionment of 
appointments at Washington among the 
states upon the basis of population ; for a 
period of probation before absolute appoint- 
ment ; that no person in the public service 
shall be obliged to contribute service or 
money for political purposes ; that persons 
in the competitive service, while retaining 
the right to vote as they please or to ex- 
press privately their political opinions, shall 
take no active part in political campaigns; 
and that no person in said service has any 
right to use his official authority or in- 
fluence to coerce the political action of any 
person or body. 

Extent of the Service. — There were on 
June 30, 1912, over 395,000 positions in 
the Executive Civil Service, nearly 60 per 
cent, of which, or about 236.000 were sub- 
ject to competitive examination. The ex- 
penditure for salaries in the Executive Civil 
Service is over $200,000,000 a year. The 
Civil Service act does not require the 
classification of persons appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, or 
of persons employed merely as laborers or 
workmen. Many positions are excepted in 
part from the provisions of the rules for 
various reasons. 

Applications. — Persons seeking to be ex- 
amined must file an application blank. The 
blank for the Departmental Service at 
Washington, Railway Mail Service, the In- 
dian School Service, and the Government 


* Under ‘ ‘Presidential Justice ” in Washington are 16 department officers, 30 commissioners of deeds, SOO 
notaries and 16 trustees of Reform School. 

* Most of the unclassified appointments and separations In the Department of Commerce and Labor were of 
persons appointed under the Thirteenth Census act outside of the provisions of the Civil Service Act and Rules. 
Although (jongress created the Department of Labor and renamed the Department of Commerce by act of March 
4, 1913, it has not been found practicable to separate the statistics for the year ended June 30, 1913. 

‘The presidential appointments under “Miscellaneous, Treasury,” are revenue-cutter officers. 

"" «By an Executive order of Dec. 7, 1912, all artisan and supervisory artisan positions under the jurisdiction of 
the Navy Department were included In the competitive classified service; but no occupant of such a position may 
be clajsslfled unless he has established his capacity for efficient service or has been examined and found qualified 
by the Labor Board. The total number of these employees was estimated by the department at 25 000 on June 
30, 1912, and at 20,000 on June 30, 1913, of whom about 4,000, or one-fifth, are mere unskilled laborers. 

7 These positions are in the Post-Office Inspection Service; the stamped-envelop© agency at Dayton, Ohio; 
and the official-envelope agency at Cincinnati, Ohio. , , 

« The 8,423 positions In the presidential column are those of postmasters, being the number on June 30, 1913, 
according to an Informal statement of the department. .... 

9 By an Executive order of Oct. 15, 1912, all positions of fourth-class postmasters not previously In the com- 
petitive class were Included. An Executive order of May 7, 1913, provides that no person occupying a position 
of postmaster of the fourth class shall be given a competitive status unless he has been appointed as a result of 
open competitive examination or under the regulations of Nov. 25, 1912, or of Jan. 20, 1909. The number of 
positions transferred from the excepted to the competitive class by the order of Oct. 15, 1912, was 36,332. 
w Presidential positions in the Land Service are: Registers, 105; receivers, 105; surveyors general, 13. 

The number (4,612) under excepted positions. Indicates pension examlnlngsurgeons and specialists for pensions. 
The Invalid Pension Act of Aug. 17, 1912, abolished the pension agencies after Jan. 31, 1913, 

14 Presidential positions in the Indian Service; Allotting agents, 14; classification commissions, 6; mine 
trustees, 2; principal chief, Choctaw Nation; member of Board of Indian Commissioners, 10. 

1* Miscellaneous, presidential, under Interior, are as follows: Territorial governors, 4; secretaries, 3; mine 
inspector for New Mexico. _ i. 

19 Department of Justice: United States District Attorneys and United States Marshals, 86 each. 
“Immigration Service: Commissioners, 7. 

“Steamboat-Inspection Service: Supervising Inspectors, 10. ^ ^ 

“ Includes field employees of the Bureaus of Census, Fisheries, Manufactures, Navigation, Standards, and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. . . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ Only chafes In tJie force of canal employees subject to examination are Included In the body of this table. 
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Printing Service should be requested direct- 
ly of the Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ing. The blank for the Customs, Postal or 
Internal Revenue Service should be re- 
quested of the Civil Service Board of Exam- 
iners at the office, where service is sought. 

Applicants for examination must be citi- 
zens of the United States, and of the proper 
age. No person using intoxicating liquors 
to excess may be appointed. No discrimi- 
nation is made on account of sex, color or 
political or religious opinions. The limita- 
tions of age vary with the different services, 
but do not apply to any person honorably 
discharged from the military or naval 
service of the United States by reason of 
disability resulting from wounds or sick- 
ness incurred in the line of duty. 

Examinations.' — The examinations are 
open to all persons qualified in respect to 
age, citizenship, legal residence, character 
and health. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1912, 33,240 persons were ap- 
pointed. Of those appointed, 2,264 were 
rural letter-carriers, 12,807 were mechanics 
and workmen at navy yards appointed on 
registration tests of fitness given by a board 
of labor employment at each yard- Several 
hundred different kinds of examinations 
were held, each one of which Involved differ- 
ent tests. Three hundred and twenty of 
these examinations contained educational 
tests, the others being for mechanical trades 
or skilled occupations and consisting of 
certificates of employers or fellow-workmen. 
Examinations are held twice a year in each 
state and territory, the places and dates be- 
ing publicly announced. 

Appointments. — In case of a vacancy not 
filled by promotion, reduction, transfer or 
reinstatement, the highest three of the sex 
called for on the appropriate register are 
certified for appointment, the apportionment 
being considered in appointments at Wash- 
ington. In the absence of eligibles, or 
when the work is of short duration, tem- 
porary appointments, without examination, 
are permitted. The number of women ap- 
plying for ordinary clerical places is great- 
ly in excess of the calls of appointing 
officers. The chances of appointment are 
good for teachers, matrons, seamstresses 
and physicians in the Indian Service, for 
male stenographers and typewriters, 
draughtsmen, patent examiners, civil, me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, and for 
technical and scientific experts- 

Preference Claimants. — Persons who 
served in the military or naval service of 
the United States, and were discharged by 
reason of disabilities resulting from wounds 
or sickness incurred in the line of duty, 
are, under the Civil Service rules, given 
certain preferences. They are released from 
all maximum age limitations, are eligible 
for appointment at a grade of 65, while 
all others are obliged to obtain a grade of 
70, and are certified to appointing officers 
before all others. Subject to the other con- 
ditions of the rules, a veteran of the re- 
bellion or of the war with Spain, or the 
widow of any such person, or any army 
nurse of either war, may be reinstated 
without regard to the length of time he or 
she has been separated from the service. 

Insular Possessions. — Examinations are 
also held for positions in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, and also for the 
Isthmian Canal service. 

The Unclassified Service^ — ^Under an 
executive order unclassified laborers are 
appointed after open, competitive examina- 
tion upon their physical condition. This 
action is outside the Civil Service act. 

Publications of the Commission. — The Com- 
mission publishes the following: 


Manual of Examinations, giving places 
and dates of examinations, rules by which 
papers are rated, descriptions of examina- 
tions, specimen questions and general in- 
formation. 

The Civil Service act and rules. 

The Annual Reports of the Commission, 
showing its work. These annual reports 
may be consulted at public libraries. 

Civil Service (see also Government 
Service) : 

Appointments— 

Having relation to, 4990. 
delations of Members of Congress 
to, discussed, 4557. 

Breaches of trust in, 7002. 
Appointment of aliens when no citi- 
zens are available, 7959. 

Board to devise rules and regulations 
to effect reform in, convened, 
4109, 4110. 

Appropriation to continue services 
of, recommended, 4111, 4254. 
Buies and regulations adopted by, 
4111, 4135, 4184. 

Abolished, 4281. 

Amendments to, 4134, 4183. 

Civil War veterans given preference 
in, 6703. 

Competitive tests for laborers in, 
6780, 6804. 

Consular offices, order regarding, 
6056. 

Discussed, 6071, 6154. 

Defense of, 7753. 

Corporation and joint stock com- 
panies, order governing inspec- 
tion of returns of, 7960. 
Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4647, 4732, 4773, 4792, 4839, 
4863. 

Cleveland, 4948, 4974, 5112, 5201, 
5348, 5399, 5429, 5882, 5889, 5972, 
5974, 5982, 6171. 

Garfield, 4601. 

Grant, 4063, 4108, 4159, 4177, 4208, 
4217, 4254. 

Harrison, Benj., 5487, 5555, 5642, 
5766. 

Hayes, 4396, 4417, 4513, 4527, 4555, 
4588. 

McKinley, 6241, 6274, 6405, 6455. 
Eoosevelt, 6673, 6803, 7010, 7102. 
Dismissal of employees in, 6970, 6971. 
Employees forbidden to instruct can- 
didates, 6970. 

Examinations for, 7010. 

Executive orders, concerning, 6893. 
Extension of, discussed, 5642, 5766. 
Fourth-class postmasters, 6172. 
Government Printing Office, extended 
over, 6046, 6055. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, ex- 
tended to include, 6143. 

Limitation of term of employment in, 
opposed, 7753. 

Merit system in, 6672, 6673, 7010. 
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Partisan interference in elections by 
public officers, order respecting, 
4402. 

Partisan spoils system in Great Brit- 
ain, report on, referred to, 4513. 

Pensions for age and disaljility fa- 
vored, 8134. 

President, extended to include em- 
ployees in office of, 6232. 

Kailway Mail Service, classification 
of employees in, 5429. 
Amendments to rules regarding, 
5465, 5466, 5542, 5610, 5948, 5954, 
5955, 6040. 

Discussed, 5882. 

Kecommended, 4527. 

Time for, extended, 5462, 
Discussed, 5488. 

Eecord of efficiency of persons in, 
5642. 

Kecommended, 5615. 

Kegulations governing appointments 
and promotions in customs ser- 
vice and subtreasury in New 
York City, 4501, 4502, 5157. 
Keport on, discussed, 4588. 

Kules and regulations abolished, 4281. 

Buies and regulations revised, 6803, 
6892. 

Kules for regulation and improvement 
of, and amendments thereto by 
President — 

Arthur, 4748, 4754, 4813, 4814, 4816, 
4818, 4820, 4821, 4873. 

Cleveland, 4897, 4899, 4901, 4903, 
4906, 5078, 5080, 5157, 5160, 5329, 
5350, 5353, 5429, 5831, 5832, 5866, 
5945, 5950, 6030, 6040, 6046, 6057, 
6131, 6230, 6233. 

Grant, 4111, 4134, 4183, 4184. 
Harrison, Benj., 5462, 5463, 5464, 
5538, 5540, 5541, 5599, 5601, 5607, 
5609, 5737, 5740, 5818. 

Hayes, 4402, 4501, 4502, 4507. 

Kules governing appointment and 
promotion in New York post-office, 
4507. 

Salaries in, 8135. 

Tenure of office in, 7391, 8135. 

Civil Service Commission: 

Appointment of, referred to, 4773. 

Appropriations for, recommended, 
4418, 4517, 4556, 4647, 4669, 4863, 
5642. 

Chief examiner of, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, 4745. 

Clerical force of, increase in, recom- 
mended, 5488, 5766. 

Discussed, 5487. 

Keport of, transmitted and discussed, 
4217, 4588, 4792, 4863, 4948, 4974, 
5201, 5399, 6182. 

Kules adopted by (see also Civil 
Service) — 


Effect of enforcement of, discussed, 
4219. 

Extension of, order regarding, 4238. 

Eor government of Light-House 
Service, referred to, 4238. 

Salaries of Commissioners, increase 
in, recommended, 4949, 5113, 7390. 
Civil War. — A four years’ military con- 
flict between the United States Govern- 
ment and the states adhering to it, on 
the one side, and the Confederate States 
Government (composed of the States of 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, 
Arkansas, North Carolina and Tennessee) 
on the other. There was behind the war 
a constitutional struggle between the North 
and South, beginning nearly at the time of 
the formation of the Union and involving 
principles of politics, differences of origin 
and climate, of soil and social conditions, 
and the general circumstances of peoples 
who had been steadily drawing apart from 
the period when by the sword and self- 
sacrifice they had achieved a common lib- 
erty. The contest was unique among mod- 
ern civil wars, and no ancient conflict 
between the members of a confederacy of 
republics was comparable with it, either 
in the magnitude of the questions involved 
or in the extent of the operations in the 
field and the results finally attained. 
While slavery was the apparent cause, or 
rather, it should be stated, the occasion, 
of the war between the states, the real 
causes were a combination of things in- 
herent in the population, the nature of 
their surroundings, the structure of their 
Government, as w’ell as the conditions of 
life and the objects and aims of a society 
not homogeneous but variant In many im- 
portant respects. 

From the beginning of colonization In 
America these differences appeared. The 
bond, slender in the colonial wars, was 
scarcely strengthened) at the outset of the 
Revolution, and had distinctly lessened, 
except among the more cultivated classes, 
in the years immediately succeeding the 
peace of 1783. Jealousies between the New 
England and some of the Southern States 
well-nigh prevented a permanent union. In 
the Federal Convention of 1787 it required 
much mutual concession to avoid a dissolu- 
tion of the feeble bonds of union. The Con- 
stitution as adopted lacked guaranties of 
perpetual peace and amity between the 
sections, but the amendments soon after- 
wards ratified reasonably satisfied the dis- 
content. Discussions in all the early 
Congresses after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution are full of expj-esaions of doubt 
as to the perpetuity of the federation, ut- 
tered by eminent men from New England 
as well as from other sections, many of 
whom had been prominent In the work of 
establishing the new frame of government. 

The assertion of state sovereignty was 
not confined to any one section or party, 
though it has been the custom to assign to 
the old Republican (now the Democratic) 
party the origination of this doctrine. The 
two seta of resolutions of Kentucky and 
Virginia, adopted in the years 1798 and 
1799, which were attributed on good evi- 
dence to Jefferson and Madison, respective- 
ly, declared the fundamental principles of 
states rights as clearly and as boldly as 
they were ever proclaimed at any subsequent 
period. The report written by Madison 
and presented to the Virginia legislature 
has often been referred to as the ablest 
official exposition of the doctrine that 
the state is the creator and sovereign com- 
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ponent of the Union, and that it may on 
sufficient grounds withdraw from the com- 
pact, the latter having already been in- 
fracted and made of no binding effect. It 
is true that Mr. Madison subsequently de- 
nied that this construction could be placed 
upon the argument in the report. From 
1803, the date of the acquisition of the 
Louisiana territory, to 1811, when the State 
of Louisiana was admitted into the Union, 
many New England public men and writers, 
opposed to the extension of the Union, es- 
pecially on the ground that it seemed to 
involve the extension of slavery, sometimes 
avowed secession sentiments. Josiah 
Quincy, in a speech in Congress in 1811, 
used the threat that the New England 
States would withdraw in a certain con- 
tingency, “peaceably if they can, forcibly 
if they must.” Again, this doctrine of a 
separable union was advanced by the Hart- 
ford Convention (q. v.) in 1814, called by 
some of the New England States to protest 
against the continuance of the War of 
1812 with Great Britain. When the ques- 
tion of admitting Missouri into the Union 
as a slave state (1817-1821) was being dis- 
cussed, threats of disunion if she were 
refused admission were heard, this time 
proceeding from the South. In 1828 Con- 
gress passed a stringent tariff measure fol- 
lowing the protective act of 1824. This 
was deemed by South Carolina inimical to 
her business interests. The state legisla- 
ture called a convention and passed an 
ordinance of nullification (q. v.), which, 
however, she subsequently rescinded. As 
the question of slavery began to overshadow 
that of the tariff, Nortnern extremists, 
called by some “Abolitionists,” contended 
for the overthrow of human bondage, al- 
though the Constitution conferred on Con- 
gress no power over the domestic institu- 
tions of the states for the admission of 
new states. The first struggle occurred 
on the right of petition. Applications for 
the admission of new states organized from 
the public domain added fuel to the fire 
on both sides of the controversy. The 
occupation of the territories by slavery 
and anti-slavery partisans kept the people 
there in a constant state of turmoil border- 
ing on civil war. In the midst of this the 
John Brown raid (q. v.) occurred. 

In 1860, after Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent on a platform of resistance to the 
extension of slavery, South Carolina, 
through her legislature, called a state con- 
vention which, on Dec, 20, 1860, declared 
that the state was no longer in the Union. 
Similar action was taken during that win- 
ter and the following months by Missis- 
sippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina 
and Tennessee. Feb. 4, 1861, delegates 
from the states that had by that date 
seceded met at Montgomery, Ala., and or- 
ganized the government of the Confederate 
States of America. The forts, military 
supplies and provisions within the seceded 
states were seized, generally with little 
opposition until the attack on Port Sumter, 
in Charleston Harbor, S. C. The war be- 
gan, so far as military operations were 
concerned, with the effort of the Govern- 
ment at Washington to relieve the garrison 
at Fort Sumter and the firing upon that 
fort by order of the Confederate govern- 
ment. This event practically ended with 
the surrender of Gen. Robert E. Lee, com- 
mander of the Confederate forces, at Appo- 
mattox, Va., April 9, 1865, and the sub- 
sequent surrender of the armies of Gen. 
Joseph E; Johnston in North Carolina and 
of Gen. E. Kirby Smith beyond the Missis- 
sippi River. 

As clear a view of the position and atti- 


tude of the United States in the war as 
could be obtained in a few words from an 
official document is to be derived from the 
“memorandum” of Secretary oi State Will- 
iam H. Seward in regard to the letter 
addressed to him by the Confederate Com- 
missioners Forsyth and Crawford. Al- 
though filed earlier, it was delivered April 
8, 1861. In it the fact was stated that 
President Lincoln coincided generally with 
the views expressed by the Secretary of 
State. Frankly confessing, he said, that 
his understanding of recent events (mean- 
ing the attempted secession of the Southern 
States) was very different from the aspect 
in which they were presented to Messrs. 
Forsyth and Crawford, he proceeded, in 
the third person, to say that “he saw in 
them not a rightful and accomplished revo- 
lution, and an independent nation, with an 
established government, but rather a per- 
version of a temporary and partisan excite- 
ment to the inconsiderate purposes of an 
unjustifiable and unconstitutional aggression 
upon the rights and the authority vested 
in the Federal Government, and hitherto 
benignly exercised, as from their very na- 
ture they always must so be exercised, tor 
the maintenance of the Union, the preser- 
vation of liberty, and the security, peace, 
welfare, happiness and aggrandizement of 
the American people.” Disavowing any au- 
thority to recognize the commissioners as 
diplomatic agents, or hold correspondence 
or other communication with them, Mr. 
Seward brought the memorandum to a close. 
President Lincoln in his first inaugural 
address combated the ideas of the Confeder- 
ates and held that the states in the Union 
were in an analogous case with the counties 
in the states. He believed in the right of 
coercion, and as to slavery he is quoted 
as saying that he would save the Union 
“with or without slavery.” 

The best official exposition of the views 
of the Confederate people is perhaps to be 
collected from the constitution of the 
Confederate States and from the inaugural 
address and messages of their President. 
Their constitution was professedly based 
on the principles of the Federal Constitu- 
tion of 1787, with the amendments to the 
same. Its preamble, however, in order to 
put at rest all argument or dispute, con- 
tained the pregnant words, “each state act- 
ing in its sovereign and Independent char- 
acter.” It was expressly declared that no 
duties or taxes on importations from foreign 
nations should be laid to promote or foster 
any branch of industry. Export duties 
were allowed to be levied with the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of both houses of Con- 
gress. Any judicial or other federal officer 
resident and acting solely within the limits 
of a particular state was impeachable by 
two-thirds of both branches of the legis- 
lature thereof, as well as by two-thirds of 
the house of representatives in Congress. 
Internal improvements by the general gov- 
ernment were prohibited, except the im- 
provement of harbors and local duties for 
lights, beacons and buoys, the expenses to 
be borne by the navigation facilitated. 
Citizens of the several states were not 
permitted to sue each other in the federal 
courts. It required a two-thirds vote of 
each house of Congress, the Senate voting 
by states, to admit new states. A consti- 
tutional convention could meet to consider 
proposed amendments on the call of any 
three states legally assembled iit their 
several conventions. The vote in conven- 
tion was to be taken by states and after- 
wards ratified by the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the states, or by conventions In 
them. The power of Congress over terri- 
tories was settled explicitly, and it was 
provided that “in all such territory the 
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institution of negro slavery * * * shall be 
recognized and protected by Congress and 
by the territorial government,'" etc. The 
constitution was adopted March 11, 1861. 

In his inaugural address as provisional 
president^ Feb. 18, 1861, Mr. Davis said 
in part : “Sustained by the consciousness 
that the transition from the former Union 
to the present Confederacy has not proceed- 
ed from a disregard on our part of just 
obligations or any failure to perform any 
constitutional duty; moved by no interest 
or passion to invade the rights of others; 
anxious to cultivate peace and commerce 
with all nations if we may not hope to 
avoid war we may at least expect that 
posterity will acquit us of having need- 
lessly engaged in it. We have changed the 
constituent parts but not the system of our 
government. The Constitution formed by 
our fathers is that of these Confederate 
States in their exposition of it, and in the ju- 
dicial construction it has received we have 
a light which reveals its true meaning."" 

The principal battles of the war were : 
Bull Run, or First Manassas, July 21, 1861 ; 
Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862 ; Antietam, or 

Sharpsburg, Sept. 17, 1862 ; Fredericksburg, 
Dec. 13, 1862 ; Stone River, or Murfrees- 
boro, Dec. 31, 1862, to Jan. 2, 1863; the 
Seven Days’ Battles around Richmond, 
June 25 to July 1, 1862; Chancellorsville, 
May 1-4, 1863 ; Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863 ; 
Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20, 1863 ; Wilder- 
ness, May 5-7, 1864; Spottsylvania, May 
8-18, 1864 ; Cold Harbor, June 1-12, 1864 ; 
Petersburg, June 15-19, 1864, and Five 
Forks, April 1, 1865. The total number of 
enlistments in the Union armies was 2,- 
688.523 (4156). The number of enlistments 
in the Confederate army was between 650,- 
000 and 700,000. The total number of 
deaths on the Federal side, including those 
killed in action, those who died of wounds 
received in action, and from disease and 
other causes, 9,584 oflBcers and 349,944 
men. The cost of the struggle to the United 
States during the four years was $6,500,- 
000,0(30. It Is interesting to note in this 
connection that the cost of the Revolution- 
ary War was $135,193,703; of the War of 
1812, $107,159,003, and of the Mexican 
War, $66,000,000. The public debt of the 
United States rose from $90,867,828.68 in 
July, 1861, to $2,682,593,026.53 in July, 
1865, an increase in four years of $2,591,- 
725.197.85. 

The results of the war were the restor- 
ation of the Union, the emancipation of 
the slaves, and the several amendments to 
the Constitution regarding the rights of the 
new citizens under the new conditions es- 
tablished. 

For a more detailed account of the causes 
and history of the war, see the messages of 
Presidents Buchanan and Lincoln. (See 
also Abolitionists; Confederate States; 
Missouri Compromise ; Slavery ; and the 
several battles.) ' 

Civil War; 

(See also Confederate States; Becon- 
struction; Eestoration; Secession; 
Slavery; Soutbern States.) 

Act — 

Prescribing oatb of office to be 
taken by persons wbo parti ei- 
‘ pated in rebellion discussed, 4076. 
To confiscate property used for in- 
surrectionary purposes, 3361. 
Attorney-General charged with 
superintendence of proceedings 
under^ 3361. 


To equalize bounties of soldiers of, 
reasons for applying pocket veto, 
to, 4274. 

To fix status of certain Southern 
Union troops vetoed, 4035. 

To suppress insurrection, punish 
treason, etc., 3294. 

Approved and reasons therefor, 
3286. 

Attorney-General charged with 
superintendence of proceedings 
under 3325. 

Joint resolution explanatory of, 
3297. 

Action taken hy the several States in, 
discussed, 3256. 

Aiders and abetters of, proclamation 
against, 3294, 3299. 

Alahama-Kearsarge naval engagement 
referred to, 3457. 

Albemarle^ The — 

Destruction of, referred to, 3457. 
Engagement of, with the SassacuSf 
3411. 

Aliens, liability of to perform mili- 
tary duties, 3381. 

Proclaimed, 3369. 

Anderson, Eobert — 

Commander of forts in Charleston 
Harbor, 3189. 

Dispatches of, while in command of 
Port Sumter referred to, 3213, 
3222. 

Empowered to receive volunteers, 
3219. 

Flag over Port Sumter at evacua- 
tion of, to be raised on ruins of, 
by, 3484. 

Appropriation for prosecuting, recom- 
mended, 3226. 

Armed neutrality in Middle States 
discussed, 3225. 

Arms and munitions of war, order 
prohibiting export of, 3326. (See 
also 373.) 

Extended, 3436. 

Modified, 3379. 

Eescinded, 3533. 

Army of Potomac — 

Honors achieved by, discussed, 
3376. 

Organization of, 3311. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
3360. 

Army of United States — 
Headquarters of, 3435. 

Information regarding operations 
of, forbidden, 3240. 

Joint resolution providing for pay- 
ment of, approved, 3350. 

Army officers and privates, orders 
regarding absence of, 3320. 

Act for enrolling and calling out 
national forces, etc., 3365. 
Proclamation regarding, 3364; 
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Army ofBcers directed to subscribe 
a new oath of allegiance, 3219. 
Assignments of commands in, and 
orders regarding, 3241, 3309, 3310, 
3311, 3312, 3313, 3314, 3317, 3325, 
3379, 3435. 

Atlanta, Ga., capture of, and orders 
regarding celebration of, 3439. 
Belligerent rights accorded Confed- 
erate States by foreign powers 
discussed, 3259, 3327, 3565. 

Ee cognition and aid from foreign 
powers invoked by Confederate 
States, 3221, 3246. 

Blockade of Southern ports pro- 
claimed, 3215, 3216, 3481. 

Claims arising therefrom discussed, 
3328. 

Konresident foreigners engaged in 
violating, order regarding, 3483. 
Eeferred to, 3225, 3385. 

Eemoved, 3523. 

From certain ports, 3290, 3372, 
3417, 3431, 3482, 3507. 

British vessels carrying contraband 
of war for insurgents referred to, 
3352. 

Burdens imposed upon people, Presi- 
dent expresses desire to relieve, 
3476. 

Burnside, Ambrose E. — 
Brigadier-general, thanks of Presi- 
dent tendered, 3305. 
Major-general, command of Army 
of Potomac assumed by, 3325. 
Chaplains for hospitals, 3249. 

Citizens liable to be drafted not per- 
mitted to go abroad, order regard- 
ing, 3322. 

Claims — 

Against citizens of insurgent States 
and means for collecting, dis- 
cussed, 3251. 

Growing out of, discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Grant, 4205, 4303, 

Harrison, Benj., 5755. 

Claims of — 

Aliens arising out of, discussed, 
4191. 

Court to try, recommended, 4243. 
Foreign powers growing out of, 
discussed, 3328, 4086. 

France growing out of, paid, 4916. 
Great Britain growing out of, 4191. 
Paj^ent of, 4243. 

Clerks in Departments to be organ- 
ized into companies for defense of 
capital, 3323, 3642. 

Combinations in Southern States op* 
posing revenue laws, proclamations 
against, 3215, 3216. 

Commerce disturbed by, 3327. 
Commercial intercourse of Southern 
States. (See Confederate States.) 


Communication with insurgents un- 
der Executive sanction referred to,, 
3461. 

Confederate envoys sent to Great. 
Britain and France. (See Mason, 
and Slidell.) 

Confederate flags — 

Captured, presented to Congress,, 
3309. 

Eeturn of, to States recommended,, 
5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 
Confederate States, seat of govern- 
ment of, was first located in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, 3225. 

Contraband on British vessels for use; 

of insurgents referred to, 3352. 
Contraband trade and protection for 
neutral vessels, order regarding,, 
3377. 

Corinth, Miss., capture of, 3315, 
Correspondence with foreign powers’. 

regarding, referred to, 3234. 

Courts of justice for insurgent Statesi 
recommended, 3251. 

Craney Island, evacuation of bat- 
teries on, 3313. 

CumT)erland-Merrimac naval engage.- 
ment discussed, 3345. 

Deserters — 

Condemned to death, sentence of„ 
commuted, 3434. 

Eeturning to duty pardoned, 3364,^, 
3479. 

Act authorizing, 3368. 

Discussed, 3221, 3245, 3255, 3278,, 
3301, 3303, 3305, 3313, 3376, 3389,, 
3452, 3547, 3477. 

Dix, John A. — 

Applications to go south of mili- 
tary lines to be made to, 3302, 
Authority given to, while at Balti- 
more, 3313. 

Commissioners to examine cases of* 
State prisoners, 3310. 

Prisoners of war released to report 
to, 3303. 

Drafts to be made, orders regarding,, 
3321, 3433. 

Citizens liable to draft not per- 
mitted to go abroad, 3322. 
Deficiency in quota of States re- 
ferred to, 3412. 

Emancipation of slaves discussed. 
(See Emancipation,* Emancipation 
Proclamation.) 

Executive orders regarding, 3218, 
3239, 3300, 3360, 3375, 3431, 3474, 
3483. 

Expenditures incident to, discussed, 
3248, 3330. 

Fasting and prayer — 

Day of, set apart, 3237, 3365, 3422. 
Eecommended, 3437. 
Fingal-WeeUawken naval engagement 
referred to, 3392. 
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Forces of United States in, move* 
ments of, and orders regarding, 
3301, 3302, 3311, 3312, 3315. 
Foreign interference in, discussed, 
3246. 

Aid fnrnislied rebellion by British 
subjects referred to, 3458. 
Foreign recruits, enlistment of, in 
services of United States referred 
to, 3413. 

Fort Gaines, reduction of, and orders 
regarding celebration of, 3439. 

Fort Henry, capture of, referred to, 
3305. 

Fort Morgan, reduction of, and 
orders regarding celebration of, 
3439. 

Fort Powell, reduction of, and orders 
regarding celebration of, 3439. 

Fort Sumter, assault upon and reduc- 
tion of, discussed, 3222. 
Fredericksburg, Va., battle of, re- 
ferred to, 3360. 

Gen. Wadsworth to command the 
force composed of the clerks in 
the departments organized for the 
defense of the Capital, 3323, 3642. 
Georgia, campaign in, discussed and 
orders regarding celebration of, 
3439, 3452. 

Government of Confederate States 
first located at Montgomery, Ala., 
3225. 

Transferred to Eichmond, Ya., 
3225. 

Governments to be reestablished in 
Confederate States. (See Confed- 
erate States.) 

Saleas corpus, writ of — 

Authority given to suspend, 3217, 
3218, 3219, 3220, 3240, 3300, 
3313, 3322. 

Eeferred to, 3225. 

Suspension of, 3299, 3371, 3420. 
Eevoked as to certain States, 
3529, 3531. 

Halleck, Henry W., assigned to com- 
mand of — 

Department of Mississippi, 3312. 
Land forces of United States, 3317. 
Eelieved from command and or- 
ders regarding, 3435. 

Hampton Eoads, Va., conference and 
correspondence at, regarding resto- 
ration of peace discussed, 36^41. 
Hooker, Joseph, commander of corps 
in Army, 3325. 

Military possession of railroads to 
be taken by, 3379, 

Hunter, David — 

Command of corps formerly under 
Gen. Burnside assumed by, 3325. 
Proclamation of, for freedom of 
slaves in certain States declared 
void, 3292. 


Hlinois volunteers, thanks of Presi- 
dent tendered, 3442. 

Imprisonment of loyal citizens by 
forces in rebellion referred to, 
3235. 

Indiana volunteers, thanks of Presi- 
dent tendered, 3442. 

Indians, attitude of, in, discussed, 
3253, 3333. 

Injuries to citizens of foreign coun- 
tries growing out of, discussed, 
3383. 

Instructions to ministers of United 
States abroad regarding, referred 
to, 3234. 

Insurgent cruisers infesting high 
seas, proclamation regarding, 3506. 

Insurgent leader and attempts to 
negotiate with, discussed. (Seo 
Davis, Jefferson.) 

Insurgent privateers in foreign ports 
referred to, 3275. 

Iowa volunteers, thanks of President 
tendered, 3442. 

Kansas troops, treatment of, when 
captured, referred to, 3398. 

Kearsarge- Alabama naval engagement 
referred to, 3457. 

Leader of the insurgents and at- 
tempts to negotiate with, discussed 
and recommendations made. (See 
Davis, Jefferson.) 

Leaves of absence and furloughs re- 
voked, 3320. 

Legislature of Maryland, arrest and 
dispersion of members of, by Gen. 
Scott would not be justifiable, 
3218. 

Live stock order prohibiting export 
of, 3326. 

Modifications in, order regarding, 
3379. 

Order extending, 3436. 

Order rescinding, 3533. 

McCallum, D. C., appointed military 
director and superintendent of 
railroads, 3302. 

McClellan, George B. (See McClel- 
lan, George B.) 

McPherson, James B., command of 
Department and Army of the Ten- 
nessee assigned to, 3436. 

Met'rimac-Cumberland naval engage- 
ment discussed, 3345. 

Merrimac-Monitor naval engagement 
discussed, 3313. 

Military authorities not vested with 
authority to interfere with con- 
tracts between individuals, order 
regarding, 3548. 

Military force — 

Necessary to prosecute, discussed, 
3226. 

To be raised by governor of Mis- 
souri discussed, 3241. 
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Military possession of — 

Kailroads taken, 3314, 3379. 
Telegraph lines, orders regarding 
and recommendations, 3309, 
Military supplies purchased and 
frauds in, discussed, 3278. 

Mill Springs, Ky., battle of, referred 
to, 3301. 

Thanks of President tendered ofd- 
cers and soldiers in, 3301. 
Missouri troops, order regarding in- 
spection of records of, 3433. 

Mobile Harbor, Ala., achievements of 
Pederal forces in, and orders re- 
garding celebration of, 3439. 
Monitor-Merrimac naval engagement 
discussed, 3313. 

Navy of United States — 

Discussed, 3385, 3449. 

Joint resolution providing for pay- 
ment of, approved, 3350. 

Naval engagement of Kearsarge 
and Alabama, referred to, 3398, 
Bank in, order regarding, 8240, 
Discussed, 3450. 

Negotiations attempted with Jeffer- 
son Davis, for the restoration of 
peace discussed and correspon- 
dence concerning, and F. P. Blair’s 
correspondence concerning, 3461. 
Negro soldiers — 

Discussed, 3389. 

Enslaved and measures of retalia- 
tion discussed, 3378. 

Opinion of Attorney-General on 
rights of, referred to, 3410. 
Negroes to be employed for military 
purposes, order regarding, 3318. 
Neutral rights of foreign powers vio- 
lated. (See Neutral Rights.) 
Neutrality of foreign powers, 3380, 
3665. 

New Orleans, La., capture of, 3315. 
Norfolk, Va., surrender of, referred 
to, 3313, 3315. 

Number of United States soldiers 
enlisted in, 4156. 

Oath of allegiance to United States, 
army officers directed to subscribe 
anew, 3219. 

Object of, declared by President Lin- 
coln, 3297. 

Official Records of. (See War of Re- 
bellion, Official Records of.) 

Ohio National Guard, expiration of 
enlistment of, referred to and 
thanks of President tendered, 3440. 
Pardons granted — 

Deserters. (See Deserters, ante.) 
Persons participating in. (See 
Pardons.) 

Peace — 

Negotiations attempted with Jef- 
ferson Davis for the restoration 


of, and correspondence concern- 
ing, 3461. 

Negotiations for, and correspon- 
dence regarding restoration of, 
discussed, 3461. 

Proposition embracing restoration 
of, etc., would be considered by 
Government, 3438. 

Pensioners of. (See Pensions.) 
Persons — 

Discouraging enlistments or resist- 
ing drafts subject to court-mar- 
tial, 3299. 

In rebellion — 

Commanded to disperse, 3214, 
3294. 

Must return to allegiance under 
penalty of confiscation of 
property, 3294. 

Trading with insurgents, order pro- 
hibiting, 3483. 

Pierrepont Edwards, commissioner to 
examine cases of State prisoners, 
3310. 

Plymouth, N. C., capture of, referred 
to, 3458. 

Porter, Fitz-John, relieved from com- 
mand of corps, 3325. 

Presidential election of 1864, effects 
of, discussed, 3453. 

Prisoners — 

Of war — 

Exchange of, referred to, 3399. 
Interview between Col. Key 
and Gen. Cobb on subject of, 
3459. 

Order for discharge of, 3538. 
Paroled, order regarding pass- 
ports to be furnished, 3547. 
Released, to report to Maj.-Gen. 
Dix, 3303. 

Political — 

Orders regarding provision for, 
3239. 

Released on subscribing to pa- 
role, etc., 3303. 

State, commissioners appointed 
examine cases of, 3310. 
Proclamation of President Lincoln 
regarding, 3214, 3237, 3289, 

3358, 3362, 3364, 3414, 3472, 3479. 
Spurious proclamations published 
in New York World and New 
York Journal of Commerce, or- 
ders regarding, 3438. 

Property to be seized for military 
uses, orders regarding, 3318. 
Protection for capital, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 3323, 3642. 
Purchasing places in insurgent States 
designated and orders regarding, 
3441. 

Quasi armistice of President Buch- 
anan’s administration referred to, 
3223, 3235. 
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Sailroads — 

Constmetioi} of, as military meas* 
ure recommended, 3247. 

In Missouri to be made available 
for military uses, 3317. 

Military possession of, taken, 3314, 
3379. 

Points of commencement of Union 
Pacific discussed and order re- 
garding, 3401, 3435. 
Eeconstruction of Southern States. 

(See Eeconstruction; Eestoration.) 
Eecords of. (See War of Eebellion, 
Official Eecords of.) 

Eecords of association founded for 
purpose of aiding soldiers of, of- 
fered to United States, 4798. 
Eefugees from Virginia, communica- 
tion regarding removal of, 3360. 
Eestoration of Southern States. (See 
Eeconstruction; Eestoration.) 
Eoanoke Island, N. C., capture of, 
referred to, 3305. 

Sanford, Edward S., appointed mili- 
tary superintendent of telegraph 
messages, 3310. 

SassacuS’Al'beynarJe naval engagement 
referred to, 3411. 

Scott, Winfield, retirement from ac- 
tive service in, orders regarding, 
3241. 

Eeferred to, 3257. 

Successor of, referred to, 3241, 
3257. 

Secession discussed. (See Secession.) 
Sentences of imprisonment by mili- 
tary tribunals remitted and pris- 
oners discharged, 3537, 

Sewells Point, Va., evacuation of bat- 
teries on, 3313. 

Shenandoah, reported surrender of 
the, 3575. 

Sheridan, Philip H. (See Sheridan, 
Philip H.) 

Sherman, William T. (See Sherman, 
William T.) 

Slavery discussed. (See Slavery.) 
Stager, Anson, appointed military su- 
perintendent of telegraph lines, 
3310. 

States in which insurrection exists 
proclaimed, 3238, 3293, 3366. 
Sunday, observance of, enjoined, 
3326. 

Taxes upon real estate in seceded 
States declared a lien on same, 
3293. 

Telegraph lines, military possession 
of, order regarding, 3309. 
Termination of — 

Mediation of other measures look- 
ing to, referred to, 3355. 
Proclaimed, 3627. 

In Tenpessee^ 3515. 


In Texas, 3632. 

Correction of date in, by proc- 
lamation, 3747. 

Thanks tendered commanders and sol- 
diers in. (See Thanks of Congress; 
Thanks of President.) 

Thanksgiving order of President Lin- 
coln, 3439. 

Thanksgiving proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 3290, 3371, 3373, 
3429. 

Order regarding day appointed, 
3245. 

(See also fasting and prayer.) 

Threatening aspect of. (See Seces- 
sion discussed; Slavery discussed.) 

Transportation to be furnished refu- 
gees and freedmen, order regard- 
ing, 3547, 

Treason against United States, act to 
punish, 3286, 3294. 

Troops sent through Mexican terri- 
tory in 1861 referred to, 3574. 

Union and Confederate flags, return 
of to respective States recom- 
mended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 

Vessels of United States destroyed by 
rebel vessels referred to, 3964. 

Victories of Pederal troops discussed, 
3301, 3305, 3313, 3376, 3439, 3442, 
3452, 3457, 3477. 

Virginia — 

Attitude of, in, discussed, 3224. 
Persons in, attempting to exercise 
official powers of civil nature, 
order regarding, 3245. 

Volunteer service — 

Act to provide for additional medi- 
cal officers of, vetoed, 3289. 
Officers and men in, 3578. 

Officers in, 3357. 

Volunteers called for, and orders re- 
garding, 3215, 3216, 3315, 3316, 
3321, 3322, 3370, 3374, 3427, 3433, 
3436, 3472. 

Authority to call for additional 
volunteers recommended, 3227. 
Board constituted to examine 
quotas of States, 3476. 

Bounty and pay to, 3322, 3375, 
3436, 3649. 

Eecommendations regarding, 
3396. 

Clause, three-hundred-dollar, repeal 
of, recommended, 3412. 

Increase of, letter of President to 
governors regarding, 3315. 
Proposition of governor of Mis- 
souri regarding, 3241. 

Order of President regarding, 
3243. 

Proposition of governors of States 
regarding, and reply of Presi- 
dent^ 3241, 3316, 3437, 
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Civil Wax — Continued. 

Eeenlistment of veterans referred 
to, 3400. 

Eeferred to, 3225. 

Three-lmiidred-donar clause, repeal 
of, recommended, 3412. 

Weeliawlcen-Fingal naval engagement 
referred to, 3392. 

Wisconsin volunteers, thanks of Pres- 
ident tendered, 3442. 

Wool, John E. (See Wool, John E.) 

Civil War Veterans: 

Eoosevelt praises, 6672, 7006. 

Their privileges in civil service, 6703. 
Claims: 

Against citizens of insurgent States 
and means for collecting, dis- 
cussed, 3251. 

Arbitration of pecuniary, with repub- 
lics of South and Central America, 
7982. 

Growing out of War between the 
States. (See Civil Warj War 
Claims.) 

Of aliens. (See Aliens.) 

Of foreign powers against United 
States. (See the several powers.) 

Of United States against foreign 
powers. (See the several powers.) 
Eeferred to, 253. 

Surplus remaining after payment of 
awards, discussed, 3173, 3247. 

Private claim against United States. 
(See Private Claims.) 

Claims, Court of. (See Courts.) 
Clarksburg, W. Va., act making appro- 
priation to continue construction of 

public building at, approved and 

recommendations regarding, 4991. 
Clayton Anti-Trust Law.— To supplement 
existing laws against monopolies and un- 
lawful restraint of trade, the Clayton bill 
approved Oct. 15, 1914, defines “Com- 
morce” as trade between the states or ter- 
ritories or with foreign countries, and 
“Persons” as corporations authorized un- 
der law. It forbids persons engaged in 
commerce to either directly or indirectly 
discriminate in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities where the effect of 
such discrimination may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a mon- 
opoly in any line of commerce, making al- 
lowance for difference in cost of selling or 
transportation, or discrimination in price in 
the same or different communities made in 
good faith to meet competition. Persons 
selling goods may also select their own 
customers ; agreements or understandings, 
as a condition of trade, that goods of a com- 
petitor are not to be handled are declared 
unlawful. Any person injured in his busi- 
ness by reason of the violation of the anti- 
trust laws may sue in a United States Court, 
and recover three fold the damage sustained 
by him, together with costs and attorney's 
fees. The final decree in any criminal 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws is 
made prima facie evidence against the same 
defendant in subsequent actions, except in 


consent judgments, and the statute of limi- 
tations is suspended. 

The labor of a human being is declared 
not to be a commodity or article of com- 
merce, and labor unions and agricultural 
associations instituted for mutual benefit 
having no capital stock and not conducted 
for profit, are exempt from the operations 
of all anti-trust laws, and such organiza- 
tions and their members are not to be con- 
strued as illegal combinations or conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade. No corporation 
may acquire stock in another corporation 
where the effect of such acquisition may 
be to lessen competition between the two or 
create a monopoly. Holding companies are 
forbidden except for investment purposes, 
and stock owned by holding companies is 
allowed neither vote nor proxy ; subsidiary 
corporations may however be organized for 
carrying on legitimate branches or exten- 
sions of business when they will not sub' 
stantially lessen competition. Railroad 
companies mav build, own, and buy stock 
in branch lines or acquire control of other 
lines in extension of their own where the 
effect will not tend to lessen competition. 

Two years after the passage of the act 
no person shall at the same time be a di- 
rector or employee of more than one bank 
having an aggregate capital in excess of 
$5,000,000 ; no bank in a town of 200,000 
inhabitants shall have as a director or em- 
ployee any private banker or director or 
employee of any other bank situated in the 
same town * no person shall at the same 
time be a director in two or more corpora- 
tions either one having a capital in excess 
of $1,000,000 engaged in commerce other 
than banking and transportation, if such 
corporations have theretofore been com- 
petitors. Embezzlement of the funds of a 
common carrier by an officer thereof is made 
a felony punishable by a fine of $500 and 
from one to ten years in prison. No com- 
mon carrier shall deal in securities or sup- 
plies or make contracts in excess of $50,000 
a 5 'ear with another corporation when the 
said common carrier has among its direc- 
tors or managers any person who is at the 
same time a director or officer of the firm 
with which such dealings are made, except 
when such firm or corporation is the lowest 
bidder for such supplies, etc., under pen- 
alty of a fine of $25,000 for the company 
and $5,000 for the person, with a year in 
jail added for the latter. 

Authority to enforce compliance wltk this 
law is vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Trade Commission, and action 
may be brought in any district where the 
defendant is known to transact business. 
Individual directors, officers or agents are 
held personally responsible for violations of 
the act and subject to a fine of $5,000 or a 
year in jail. 

United States Courts may issue injunc- 
tions to restrain violations of this act upon 
evidence of danger of irreparaBle loss pend- 
ing hearing; no injunction may be granted 
by a United States judge in a case be- 
tween employer and em^oyee or between 
persons employed and persons seeking em- 
ployment growing out of disputes over 
terms of employment unless necessary to 
prevent injury to property or property 
rights; (and no such injunction shall pro- 
hibit persons, whether singly or In concert, 
from ceasing to perform work or from 
peacefully persuading others to do so, or 
from ceasing to patronize or employ any 
party to such dispute, or from advising 
others to do so, or from paying or with- 
holding strike benefits, or from peacefully 
assembling or doing any act which might 
lawfully be done in the absence of such 
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Clayton Anti-Trust ‘Ldiiw—Ooniinued. 
dispute, and none of tliese acts shall he 
considered violations of the United States 
laws. Disooedience to injunctions is made 
contempt of court, punishable by a fine of 
$1,000, payable to the person injured by 
the contempt. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty— John M. Clay- 
ton, Secretary of State, in 1850 concluded 
a treaty with Sir Henry Lytton Buiwer, 
representing Great Britain, for establish- 
ing communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans (2-580). The treaty pro- 
vided for a ship canal across Nicaragua 
and forbade exclusive control of canal 
communication by either party. It was suc- 
ceeded by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States, 
Bee. 17, 1901, which made the way clear 
for the United States to construct, own and 
operate an isthmian canal. (See Great 
Britain, Treaties with.) 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty: 

Correspondence respecting, referred 
to, 2583, 2897, 2908, 4758. 

Differences regarding — 

Discussed, 3039, 3092. 

Final settlement of, 3170, 
Proposition to refer, to arbitra- 
ment, 2895. 

Treaty for settlement of, discussed, 
2973. 

Discussed, 2580, 2617, 2903, 2943, 
3117, 4628. 

Proposed modifications of, referred 
to, 4653, 4662, 4694. 

Deferred to, 4667, 4698, 4782, 6662, 
6849. 

Clearing House. — An Institution set up by 
banking houses, railroad companies, or per- 
sons engaged in any department of trade 
or finance who have credit transactions 
with each other. In the course of a day’s 
business each bank receives various amounts 
of commercial paper which must be debited 
to the acount of other banks, and is itself 
not unlikely the debtor to one or more other 
banks. Before the establishment of the 
clearing house it was customary to have 
these accounts adjusted every morning, or 
at least every week. To do this it was 
necessary for each bank to have a messen- 
ger visit every other bank with which it 
bad dealings and pay or receive the differ- 
ence between the debit and credit sides of 
the account. The collection and payment 
lOf these balances became a laborious and 
dangerous part of the banking business. 
To do away with this cumbersome method 
of squaring accounts the clearing-house sys- 
tem was introduced. It was first estab- 
lished in London about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The banks of New 
Tork associated ^nd began doing a clearing- 
house business Oct. 11, 1853. The New 
York Clearing House is the largest in the 
world. The member banks have a capital 
of $175,300,000, and the average daily 
clearances for 1914 were $296,238,762, 
and the clearings for the year were $89,- 
760,344,971.25. The number of banks 
In the Clearing House Association varies 
slightly, the present number being 62. 
All the accounts of each of these 62 
banks with each other are adjusted in just 
one hour each day — between 10 and 11 

A. M. The debtor banks are required to 
pay the amount of their indebtedness to 
the clearing house in legal-tender notes or 


coin by 1.30 p. M. each day, and the creditor 
banks immediately receive the amounts due 
them from other banks or certificates of 
credits for the amounts. Impending finan- 
cial crises may be averted by all the banks 
which are members of the clearing house 
pooling their reserve funds and taking cer- 
tificates therefor. The associated banks of 
New York in this way made it possible for 
the government to secure the necessary 
funds for carrying on the Civil War. The 
panic of 1873 was checked in a similar 
manner, as were also those of 1884, 1890, 
and 1893. In 1893 the Clearing House 
Association resolved that any member 
might present to the loan committee its 
bills receivable or other securities, together 
with its own obligation and receive there- 
for certificates for 75 yer cent, of their par 
value, which certificates would be accepted 
in lieu of cash in the payment of balances 
at the clearing house. Railway companies 
and the various produce and stock ex- 
changes have introduced the clearing-house 
system into their business- Similar institu- 
tions have been established in most of the 
large cities of the country. 

The clearing house principle has general- 
ly been adopted in stock and produce ex- 
changes. A broker may buy or sell stock, 
and, through the simple clearing house 
method of adjustment, may drop out of the 
transaction entirely, except for collecting his 
commission or paying his loss. Thus if 
Broker A sell certain securities to Broker 

B, and Broker B then sell them to Broker 

C, who later sells them to Broker A, the 
transactions cancel, except for the difference 
in price agreed upon at each sale. 

Clearing Houses recommended, 4199. 
Cleveland, Orover. — ^1885-89, 1893-97. 

(FIEST TEEM, 1885-1889.) 
Twenty-fifth Administration — Democratic. 

Vice-President — Thomas A. Hendricks. 
Secretary of State — 

Thomas P. Bayard. 

Secretary of the Tteasury — 

Daniel Manning. 

Charles S. Fairchild. 

Secretary of War — 

William C. Endicott. 

A ttorn ey-Gen eral — 

Augustus II. Garland. 

Postmaster-G enera I — 

William F. Vilas. 

Don M. Dickinson. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

William C. Whitney. 

Secretary of the Interior-— 

Lucius Q. C. Lamar. 

William P. Vilas. 

Secretary of AgricuHure — 

Norman J. Coleman. 

Cleveland was elected by the Democratic 
party in 1884 and in 1892. The convention 
which met at Chicago, July 8-11, 1884, 
nominated him on the second ballot, despite 
the bitter opposition of Tammany. 

Platform. — The platform of 1884 recited 
the fundamental principles of Democracy ; 
charged the Republican party with fraud, 
jobbery, and recklessness, from long pos- 
session of power ; pledged Democracy to a 
complete reform, rigid economy, reduction 
of taxation, and a lower tariff for revenue 
only ; devoted internal revenues to pensions 
and war expenditures only ; favored an 
American continental policy ; believed In 
honest money of gold, silver, and easily con- 
vertible currency; asserted equal justice for 
all ; urged the choosing of Federal officers 
In Territories from citizens who have been 
previous residents ; favored civil service re- 
form, free education, prevention of monop- 
oly, unrestricted labor, retention of public 
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Cleveland, Grover — Continued, 
lands for settlers, pledged goTernment pro- 
tection to all citizens at home and abroad ; 
opposed Chinese immigration ; advocated a 
measure of internal improvements ; upheld 
Democracy’s efforts for commerce and mer- 
chant marine ; and paid a tribute to Sam- 
uel J. Tilden. . 

Opposition . — The Republican national 
Convention at Chicago, June 3-6, 1884, nom- 
inated Janies G. Blaine over President Ar- 
thur, on the fourth ballot. Tbe Greenback 
National Convention at Indianapolis, May 
28, 1884, nominated Benjamin P. Butler. 
The Prohibition Convention at Pittsburgh, 
July 23, 1884, nominated John P. St. John; 
another branch of the Prohibitionists, under 
the name of the American Prohibition Com 
vention, met at Chicago, June 19, 1884, and 
nominated Samuel C. Pomeroy. The Equal 
Rights party in convention at San Fran- 
cisco, Sept. 20, 1884, nominated Belva A. 
Lockwood. , ^ 

Yote . — ^The popular vote of thirty-eight 
States gave Cleveland 4,874,986 ; Blaine, 
4,851,981 ; Butler. 175,370 ; and St. John, 
150,369. The electoral vote, counted on 
Feb- 11, 1885, gave Cleveland 219, and 
Blaine 182. , 

Party AffiUation. — Cleveland’s political 
career dated from his election as the Donm- 
cratic mayor of Buffalo, where (1881) he 
curbed ‘extravagance and violation of the 
Constitution and charter to such an extent 
that he became known as the “veto mayor. 
As governor of New York, his State admin- 
istration was a continuation of his course 
as mayor of Buffalo, and it was the con- 
spicuous evidence of his ability, integrity, 
and consistency, that made him so strong 
a candidate for the Presidency. . 

Political Complexion of Congress . — During 
President Cleveland’s first administration. 
Congress was divided politically as follows : 
In the Forty-ninth Congress (1885-1887) 
the Senate, of seventy-six members, was 
composed of thirty-four Democrats, forty- 
one Republicans, with one vacancy ; and 
the House, of 325 members, was made up 
of 182 Democrats, 110 Republicans, two 
Nationals, with one vacancy. In the Fifti- 
eth Congress (1887-1889) the Senate, of 
seventy-six members, was composed of 
thirty-seven Democrats and thirty-nine Re- 
publicans ; and the House, of 325 members, 
was made up of 170 Democrats and 151 
Republicans. 


(SECOND TEEM, 1893-1897.) 
Twenty-seventh Administration — Demo- 
cratic. 

Vice-President — ^Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Becretary of State — 

Walter Q. Gresham. 

Richard OIney. 

Becretary of the Treasury^ 

John G. Carlisle. 

Becretary of War — 

Daniel S. Lament. 

Attorney-General — 

Richard OIney. 

Jadson Harmon. 

Postmaster-General — 

Wilson S. Bissell. 

William L. Wilson, 

Becretary of the Iffavy — 

Hilary A. Herbert 
Becretary of the Interior — 

Hoke Smith. 

David R. Francis. 

Secretary of Agriculture — 

J. Sterling Morton. 

SECOND TERM — Nomination . — Cleveland 
was a second time elected President of the 
United States by the Democratic narty at 
the election held In November, 1892. At 
the Democratic National Convention held at 
Chicago, June 22, 1892, he was nominated 


on the first ballot, though he was bitterly 
opposed by the entire delegation from his 
own State. , ^ 

Platform.^The platform of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1892 denounced the Repub- 
lican party and its administration ; made 
the tariff the most important issue of the 
election by a section amended in open con- 
vention in which the McKinley Tariff was 
condemned as class legislation ; exposed 
sham reciprocity ; demanded control of the 
trusts; repeated the public lands policy of 
former years ; reaflarmed civil service re- 
form ; favored restriction of Chinese immi- 
gration ; supported internal improvements ; 
favored the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal ; endorsed the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, free education, the plan to admit 
as States, Arizona and New Mexico ; con- 
demned the sweating system and convict 


Opposition. — The Republican National 
Convention at Minneapolis, June 7, 1892, 
nominated Benjamin Harrison, on a plat- 
form of protection, reciprocity, free coinage 
of gold and silver, freedom of the ballot, 
extension of foreign commerce, freedom of 
speech, opposition to trusts, free postal de- 
livery, civil service reform, building of Nic- 
aragua Canal, admission of Territories to 
Statehood, reclamation of arid lands, sym- 
pathy with temperance, pledges to veterans, 
and commendation of Harrison’s administra- 
tion. The Prohibition convention at Cin- 
cinnati, in June, 1892, nominated John Bid- 
well The National People’s Convention at 
Omaha, in July, 1892, nominated James 
B. Weaver. The Socialist Labor Conven- 
tion, at New York, nominated Simon Wing. 

Vote. — The popular vote ran : Cleveland, 
5,556,543 ; Harrison, 5,175,582 ; Weaver, 
1,040,886 ; Bidwell, 255,841 ; and Wing, 
21,164. The electoral vote gave Cleveland 
277; Harrison, 145, and Weaver, 22. 

Putlic Dett. — The public debt of the 
United States during the two administra- 
tions of President Cleveland stood as fol- 
lows : July 1, 1885, $1,375,352.443.91 ; 

1886, $1,282,145,840.44; 1887, $1,175,168,- 
675.42; 1888, $1,063,004,894.73. 

Second Administration: July 1, 1893, 
$838,969,475.75 ; 1894, $899,313,380.55 ; 

1895, $901,672,966.74 ; 1896, $955,297,- 

253 70 

Tariff. — In his First Annual Message 
(page 4926) President Cleveland said : “The 
proposition with which we have to deal la 
the reduction of the revenue received by 
the Government, and indirectly paid by the 
people, from customs duties. The question 
of free trade is not involved, nor is there 
now any occasion for the general discussion 
of the wisdom or expediency of a protec- 
tive system. These sentiments are ex- 
pressed and emphasized in his Second An- 
nual Message (page 5095), and in his Third 
Annual Message (page 5169) the subject Is 
again urged. In his Fourth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 5359) the President paints a 
picture of the result of economic condi- 
tions as he sees them produced by the In- 
equalities of the tariff laws. 

In the elections of 1890, Mr. Cleveland 
championed the cause of tariff reform and 
made it the issue of the elections. When 
he accepted the Presidential nomination in 
1892, he wrote in his letter of acceptance: 
“Tariff reform is still our purpose. Though 
we oppose the theory that tariff laws may 
be passed having for their object the grant- 
ing of discriminating and unfair govern- 
mental aid to private ventures, we wage 
no exterminating war against any American 
interests. We believe a readjustment can be 
accomplished, In accordance with the prin- 
ciples we profess, without disaster or demo- 
lition. We believe that the advantages of 
freer raw material Should be accorded to 
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Cleveland, Giover— Continued. 
our manufacturers, and we contemplate a 
fair and careful distribution of necessary 
tariff burdens, rather than the precipitation 
of free trade.” In the First Annual Mes- 
sage of his second administration (page 
5890) the President said; “While we should 
stanchly adhere to the principle that only 
the necessity of revenue justifies the impo- 
sition of tariff duties and other Federal tax- 
ation and that they should be limited by 
strict economy, we can not close our eyes 
to the fact that conditions have grown up 
among us which in justice and fairness call 
for discriminating care in the distribution 
of such duties and taxation as the emer- 
gencies of our Government actually de- 
mand.” 

Foreign Policp . — In his First Annual 
Message (page 4922) President Cleveland 
recommended increased appropriations for 
the consular and diplomatic service. At 
the beginning of his second administration, 
the President was obliged to confront the 
grave situation arising out of the proposed 
annexation of Hawaii to the United States. 
The queen and her ministers asserted that 
at the time she yielded to the provisional 
government she yielded to the force and 
power of the United States. The President 
made the matter the subject of a special 
message to Congress (page 5892) in which 
he states that “a candid and thorough ex- 
amination of the facts will force the con- 
viction that the provisional government 
owes its existence to an armed invasion by 
the United States,” and that the over- 
throwing of the government was brought 
about “by a process, every step of which, it 
may safely be asserted, is directly traceable 
to and dependent for its success upon the 
agency of the United States acting through 
its diplomatic and naval representatives.” 
He declined to submit the treaty of annexa- 
tion again to the Senate and advised our 
minister to inform the queen and her ad- 
visers of his desire to reestablish in the 
islands the status which existed- before the 
armed interference of the United States. 
The Senate, however, recognized the new 
republic in 1894, and the matter passed 
beyond the jurisdiction of the President. 
In 1895, upon the outbreak of the insur- 
rection in Cuba, the President took immedi- 
ate steps to secure the neutrality of the 
United States. Though resolutions favor- 
ing the recognition of the insurgents as 
belligerents passed Congress, the President 
disregarded them, and Secretary Olney 
made public statement of the fact that 
they were regarded by the administration 
only as “an expression of opinion on the 
part of a number of eminent gentlemen.” 
A second proclamation of neutrality was 
Issued in July, 1896 (page 6126), follow- 
ing the appointment of (general Fitzhugh 
Lee as minister to Cuba. The entire sub- 
ject required delicate handling of relations 
with Spain during the rest of the life of 
the administration. The most notable act 
of foreign policy during the administration 
was the Venezuela Message (page 6087) in 
which the President informetf Congress 
that Great Britain had refused to submit 
the question of boundary between Venezu- 
ela and British Guiana to arbitration ; that 
a commission should be appointed by Con- 
gress to examine Into the matter of boun- 
dary; that appropriations should be made 
at once for this work ; that the Commis- 
sion should report at once. Then the mes- 
sage reads ; *^When such report is made 
and accepted It will, In my opinion, be 
the dpty of the United States to resist by 
every means in its power, as a wilful ag- 
gression upon its rights and interests, the 
appropriation * by Great Britain of any 
lands or the exercise of governmental juris- 


diction over any territory which, after In- 
vestigation, we have determined of right to 
belong to Venezuela.” The signing of the 
arbitration treaty at Washington was re- 
garded as the first formal acquiescence by 
a European power of the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the accompanying 
virtual protection of the smaller republics 
of the New World by the United States. 

Finance . — In his First Annual Message 
(page 4927 ) the President discussed the 
Bland-Allison act and said : “The desire to 
utilize the silver product of the country 
should not lead to a misuse or the per- 
version of this power. The necessity for 
such an addition to the nation as is com- 
pelled by the silver-coinage act is negatived 
by the fact that up to the present time only 
about 50,000,000 of the silver dollars so 
coined have actually found their way into 
circulation, leaving more than 165,000,000 
in the possession of the Government, the 
custody of which has entailed a considerable 
expense for the construction of vaults for 
Its deposit. Every month two millions of 
gold dollars in the public Treasury are paid 
out for two millions or more of silver dol- 
lars, to be added to the idle mass already 
accumulated.” He adds that this will lead 
to the hoarding of gold, and says : “This 
hoarding of gold has already begun.” He 
recommends the suspension of compulsory 
coinage- In his Second Annual Message 
(page 5097) he reports the failure to dis- 
tribute silver dollars among the people, and 
again urges the suspension of coinage. In 
his special message in 1893, the President 
discusses the working of the Sherman act 
and reports (page 5834) disappointment in 
its effects. He said : “Undoubtedly the 
monthly purchases by the Government of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver, enforced under 
that statute, were regarded by those inter- 
ested in silver as a certain guaranty of its 
increase in price. The result, however, has 
been entirely different, for, immediately fol- 
lowing a spasmodic and slight rise, the 
price of silver began to fall after the pas- 
sage of the act, and has since reached the 
lowest point ever known.” In his Third 
Annual Message of his second administra- 
tion (page 6072), the President gives a 
resume of the legislation relating to silver 
coinage and the attendant train of financial 
troubles. 

Civil Service Reform . — In his First An- 
nual Message (page 4948) President Cleve- 
land said : “Civil Service reform enforced 
by law came none too soon to check the 
progress of demoralization. One of its ef- 
fects, not enough regarded, is the freedom it 
brings to the political action of those con- 
servative and sober men who, in fear of 
the confusion and risk attending an arbi- 
trary and sudden change in all the public 
oflBces with a change of party rule, cast 
their ballots against such a change.” “The 
civil service law does not prevent the dis- 
charge of the indolent or incompetent clerk, 
and it does prevent supplying his place with 
the unfit party worker.” In his Second An- 
nual Message (page 5113) he says that while 
the reform may be incomplete and its appli- 
cations imperfect, “if the people of this 
country ever submit to the banishment of its 
underlying principle from the operation of 
their Government they will abandon the 
surest guaranty of the safety and the suc- 
cess of American Institutions.” Statistics 
regarding the efficacy of the rules laid down 
by the Commission are given in a special 
message to Congress on page 5201. Sug- 
gested amendments and additional rules 
were made the subject of a special message 
(page 5347 et seq.). In the First Annual 
Message of his second administration (page 
5888), in speaking of the working of the re- 
form, the President said : “The law embody- 
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lug this reform found its way to our statute 
books more from fear of the popular senti- 
ment existing in its favor than from any 
love for the reform itself on the part of 
legislators, and it has lived and grown 
and flourished in spite of the covert as well 
as open hostility of spoilsmen and notwith- 
standing the querulous impracticability of 
many self-constituted guardians.” The sev- 
eral Executive Orders relating to amend- 
ments of the civil service appear on page 
6030. His last official word regarding the 
success of the reform appears in his Fourth 
Annual Message of his second administra- 
tion (page 6170) where the President says: 
“The progress made in civil service reform 
furnishes a cause for the utmost congratula- 
tion. It has survived the doubts of its 
friends as well as the rancor of its enemies, 
and has gained a permanent place among 
the agencies destined to cleanse our politics 
and to improve, economize, and elevate the 
public service.” 

At the beginning of President Cleveland’s 
administration, he came into serious con- 
flict with many influential men of his own 
party, who sought the immediate removal 
of Republican office-holders to make way for 
Democrats, that the party organization 
might be thereby strengthened. It was at 
this time that the expression “offensive par- 
tisanship” came into use, though the ex- 
pression is correctly “obtrusive partisan- 
ship” as it appears in his Executvie Order 
upon the subject (page 5079). Hhs special 
message (page 4960) refusing on constitu- 
tional grounds to accede to the Senate’s 
request for papers regarding appointments 
and dismissals brought about a struggle 
with Congress and its refusal to sanction 
his nominations. 

Cleveland, Grover: 

Advancement and progress of United 
States discussed by, 5358. 

Annual messages of, 4909, 5082, 5165, 
5358, 5866, 5955, 6058, 6146. 

Arbitrator — 

In boundary dispute between Argen- 
tine Republic and Brazil, 5867, 
Award of, discussed by, 6058. 

Of claim of Italy against Colombia, 
6328. 

Biographical sketeb of, 4882. 

Bland-Allison Act discussed by, 4927, 
5097, 5373. 

British minister's interference in po- 
litical affairs of United States and 
action of, respecting, 5365, 5396. 

Civil Service discussed by, 4948, 4974, 
5112, 5201, 5348, 5399, 5429, 5882, 
5889, 5972, 5974, 5982, 6171. (See 
also Civil Service.) 

Congress requested by, not to take 
recess until enactment of financial 
legislation, 6092. 

Correspondence requested by Senate 
respecting relations with Spain re- 
fused by, 6101. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of 
United States regarding, dis- 
cussed by, 6068, 6148. 

Referred to by President McKin- 
ley, 6291. 

Currency legislation plan of, indorsed 
by, 5985. 


Discussed by, 5993, 5999, 6072, 
6091, 6175. 

Death of, announced by Roosevelt, 
6961. 

Discretionary power of President over 
nominations, removals, and other 
acts discussed by, 4960. 

Pinances discussed by, 4924, 5092, 
5097, 5165, 5371, 5833, 5875, 5964, 
5985, 5993, 5999, 6072, 6091, 6155, 
6175. 

Poreign policy discussed by, 4912, 
5867, 5871, 5873, 5892, 5955, 5963, 
6064, 6068, 6087, 6148. 

Inaugural address of— 

First, 4884. 

Second, 5821. 

Legation asylum discussed by, 5867. 
Monroe doctrine reasserted by, 6064, 
6087. 

Pocket vetoes of, 5070, 5071, 5072, 
5073, 6193. 

Portrait of, 4882. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 4960, 4992, 
4996, 5142, 5363, 5412, 5422, 5924, 
6010, 6109. 

Proclamations of — 

Admission of Utah, 6120. 

Canadian vessels permitted to aid 
disabled vessels in American 
waters, 5828. 

Chicago riots, 5931. 

Copyright privilege to — 

Chile, 6125. 

Denmark, 5827. 

Mexico, 6022. 

Portugal, 5830. 

Spain, 6024. 

Death of — 

Grant, 4893. 

Gresham, 6022. 

Discriminating duties suspended on 
vessels from — 

Cuba and Puerto Rico, 5075, 5155. 
Philippine Islands, 5155. 

Duties suspended on vessels from — 
Boca del Toro, Colombia, 4895. 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, suspen- 
sion of, revoked, 5074. 
Germany, 5326. 

Revoked, 6129. 

Grenada, 5930. 

Guadeloupe, 5327. 

Netherlands, 5154. 

Trinidad, 4889. 

Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 5828. 

Senate, 5428, 6230. 

Importation of cattle, prohibition 
on, suspended, 6025. 

Lands — 

Granted Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway forfeited, 
5944. 
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Cleveland, Grover— 

In Greer County boundary dis- 
pute not to be sold, 5325. 
Opened to settlement, 5838, 6016, 
6018, 6020, 6026. 

Set apart as public reservation, 

5859, 5864, 6122, 6205, 6207, 

6209, 6211, 6213, 6215, 6216, 

6218, 6219, 6221, 6222, 6225, 

6227. 

Modifying order reserving lands in 
Alaska, 6128. 

Neutrality in insurrection in Cuba, 
6023, 6126. 

Order restoring Sioux lands to pub- 
lic domain declared void, 4890. 
Pardons to polygamists, 5942. 
Preventing extermination of seals in 
Bering Sea, 5826, 5926, 6015, 6123. 
Tbanksgiving, 4895, 5076, 5156, 

5328, 5865, 5943, 6025, 6127. 
Unauthorized occupancy of — 
Indian reservations, 4892. 

Lands in Indian Territory, 4888. 
Unlawful combinations in — 

Washington Territory, 4896, 5073. 
Western States, 5932. 

Unlawful inclosures of public lands, 
4893. 

Eemovals from ofidce, transmission of 
papers regarding, refused by, 4960. 

Eight of asylum discussed by, 5961. 

Sherman Act, repeal of purchasing 
clause of, 5875, 6073, 6074. 
Eecommended by, 5833. 

Special session message of, 5833. 

State of the Union discussed by, 4909, 

5358, 6146. 

Tariff discussed by, 4926, 5093, 5169, 

5359, 5890, 5984, 6173. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 4895, 

5076, 5156, 5328, 5865, 5943, 6025, 
6127. 

Union and Confederate flags, return 
of, to respective States recom- 
mended by, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 

Veto of bill, authorizing Arkansas 
N. W. Ey. Co. to construct ra,ilway 
through Indian Territory, 6012. 

Washington’s inauguration, celebra- 
tion of centennial of, 5371. 
Clothing Trade. — ^It is only within recent 
times that the manufacture of ready- 
made clothing came to be looked upon as an 
Industry inviting the investment of capital 
and the energies of trained business men. 
Prior to 1830 the business seems to have 
been limited to shipping supply merchants, 
who kept a small stock of garments 
adapted to the use of sailors, who found no 
time between arrival at and departure from 
ports to have clothes made to their mea- 
sure, as was the custom among the lands- 
men. The chief shipping ports, therefore, 
became the early centers of the ready-made 
clothing trade. New Bedford, Mass., the 
home port of the whaling industry, was 
the early nucleus of the trade. It then 


spread to Boston and New York. Misrra- 
tion to the West, and especially the hurried 
departure of gold-seekers for California in 
1849, gave an impetus to the business, and 
factories and stores carrying made-up 
stocKs began to succeed custom tailor shops. 

One of the first to engage in the whole- 
sale manufacture of clothing was George 
Opdyke, once mayor of New York, who 
becan business in 1S31. He and his suc- 
cessors opened stores in New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and Charleston, which were carried on 
until the close of the civil war. They sup- 
plied mostly the coarser grades of clothing. 
John T. Martin conducted a prosperous 
business in St. Louis before the civil war, 
out of which grew the present firm of 
Rogers, Peet & Co., of New York. Thomas 
Chatterton, a merchant of New Haven, be- 
gan to manufacture ready-made clothing in 
1846, and opened a store in New York. In 
1848 John H, Browning, of New York, es- 
tablished a branch store in California, and 
soon began shipping large quantities of the 
coarser grades of men’s clothing to the 
miners in the gold fields. The business 
which he founded at that time is still in 
existence. At the outbreak of the civil 
war Browning obtained a contract to fur- 
nish more than a million dollars’ worth of 
clothing for the Union army. 

The invention of the sewing machine con- 
centrated within factory walls much of the 
work that had previously been done in the 
homes of work people, and the cutting 
machine, with a capacity for twenty-four 
thicknesses of cloth, further cheapened the 
work. The following figures show the 
saving of time in the making of 100 suits 
of clothes under the factory system : 

By the use of the sponging machine the 
cloth for 100 coats is prepared by two 
persons in 1 hour and 48 minutes, as 
against 11 hours and 40 minutes by hand ; 
for 100 pairs of trousers the time is 1 
hour and 8 minutes, as against 8 hours and 
20 minutes by hand ; for 100 vests the 
time is 20 minutes, against 3 hours and 20 
minutes. By use of a machine cutting 16 
thicknesses of cloth, three persons now 
consume 4 hours and 32 minutes in cut- 
ting out 100 coats, against 33 hours and 
20 minutes when cut by band ; for the 
trousers the machine time is now 2 hours 
and 58 minutes, against 16 hours and 40 
minutes by hand ; and for the vests 1 hour 
and 34 minutes, against 11 hours and 
40 minutes. The sewing of the seams 
shows, of course, the greatest saving. 
While it took 1,000 hours to sew the coats 
by hand, it takes only 66 hours and 40 
minutes on the power driven sewing 
machine: for the trousers the hand time 
was 433 hours and 20 minutes ; by 
machine, 64 hours and 17 minutes. For 
sewing the vests the hand time was 416 
hours and 40 minutes and by machine 64 
hours and 35 minutes. Other operations 
have been correspondingly cheapened. 

A peculiar feature of the men’s clothing 
business is that about three-fifths of the 
establishments make clothing by contract 
from materials furnished by others. 
Though the sweat-shop has been partially 
eliminated many of the factories are small. 
The total number reported by the last 
census was 4,830, and of these 3,217 were 
contract shops. The number of wage- 
earners was 173,747, of whom 57,651 were 
employed in the contract shops and 126,- 
196 in the regular factories. In the mat- 
ter of wages the contract shops paid $33,- 
283,969, and the reeular factories paid 
$50,360, 95A The total value of the prod- 
uct was $458,210,985, of which $228,- 
154,926 was added by manufacture. Of 
this latter sum the contract shops con- 
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ClotMng Trade — Continued. 
tributed $42,985,415, and the regular fac- 
tories $190,169,511. These figures do not 
include shirts and furnishing goods. 

\Vomen*s Clothing . — The manufacture of 
women’s clothing as a commercial industry 
did not start until the early sixties. At 
that time only cloaks and mantillas were 
made for the trade. Until 1880 the trafiSc 
in women’s ready-made clothing was con- 
fined almost entirely to cloaks. About this 
time the ladies’ suits branch was estab- 
lished. During the last decade all the dif- 
ferent articles which are comprised in the 
collective term lingerie have been put on 
the market ready made. 

The development of the factory has been 
on lines similar to those of the men’s 
clothing establishments. A greater degree 
of skill is required of the workers in this 
branch of the business, and women have 
almost entirely displaced men. 

The last census reported 4,558 fac- 
tories and shops, employing 153,743 wage- 
earners, turning out a finished product 
valued at $384,751,649, of which amount 
$175,963,423 was added by manufacture. 
This shows the remarkable increase from 
1860 when there were only 188 shops em- 
ploying 5,739 workers. 

Coal Fields of Alaska, 7720. 

Coal Lands. — The United States leads the 
world, both in the production of coal and 
the extent of its coal fields. The area of 
known deposits is nearly 280,000 square 
miles. The average annual yield for five 
years ending with 1908 was about 42o,- 
000,000 tons. This is worth about $1.50 
per ton at the mines. 

The coal fields are grouped for conven- 
ience into the following divisions; The Ap- 
palachian, extending from near the New 
York and Pennsylvania State line south- 
westerly through the western half of Penn- 
sylvania and eastern Ohio, western Mary- 
land, southwest Virginia, all of West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky and Tennessee into 
north central Alabama, and covering about 
70,800 square miles. The eastern interior 
fields cover western Indiana, nearly the 
whole State of Illinois, and part of Ken- 
tucky, and are about 58,000 square miles 
in extent. The northern interior field covers 
a large area in the southern peninsula of 
Michigan, and Is about 11,300 square miles 
in extent. The west central field extends 
from western Iowa across western Missouri, 
northwestern Arkansas and eastern Ne- 
braska and Kansas, and through Oklahoma 
into Texas, and has an area of about 94,000 
square miles. The Rocky Mountain field 
includes the numerous disconnected areas 
lying in narrow belts along either flank 
of the range from the Canadian frontier 
southward for a thousand miles. These 
occur in Montana, Utah, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, and have a total 
area of some 43,600 square miles. The 
Pacific coast coal fields occur in California, 
Oregon and Washington. Those of Wash- 
ington are of the most importance, supply- 
ing fuel for railroads and steamships, as 
well as the market of San Francisco. 

Owing to the discovery of collusion on 
the part of the Union Pacific Railroad and 
subsidiary companies in the acquisition of 
coal lands. President Roosevelt, through the 
Interior Department, in December, 1906, 
withdrew from settlement 64.000,000 acres 
of mineral lands in North and South Da- 
kota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington and Oregon. Of 
this land 28,000.000 acres were later opened 
to entry. In December the President sent 
a special message to Congress urging the 
repeal or levision of the timber, stone and 


desert land acts and the commutation clause 
of the Homestead act. Then, in February, 
1907, President Roosevelt sent a second 
special message to Congress urging legisla- 
tion for the preservation of the coal, oil, 
lumber and grazing lands (page 7418). He 
especially urged that the Government he au- 
thorized to retain title to the coal lands 
with a system of leasing for mining pur- 
poses. He pointed out that some such 
system has been adopted in every coal min- 
ing country of Europe except Great Britain. 
Among the advantages he pointed out, were 
the preservation of fuels especially suited 
to certain industries, increased opportunities 
for coal miners without capital, the pro- 
tection of the public against unreasonable 
and discriminating charges for fuel, the 
prevention of wholesale land frauds, and 
the ruthless exploitation of the Nation’s 
resources (page 7418)# 

Coal Lands: 

Withdrawal of, from entry or settle- 
ment and government ownership of, 
recommended, 7038. 

Removal of duty on anthracite, recom-^ 
mended, 6714. 

Coaling Stations. (See NTaval Stations.) 
Coal-Tar Products. — Popular interest in 
coal tar is centered mainly in dyestuffs 
and the other refined drugs and chemicals 
derived from it. The United States for 
commercial reasons has developed little 
manufacture of these products, and has 
been dependent upon European nations for 
the bulk of her supply. 

In considering why this condition exists 
there must be borne in mind the fact that 
only about 10 per cent of coal tar can be 
made into drugs and dyes. The other 90 
per cent, suited only for the manufacture 
of pitches and various heavy oils, forms 
the basis of an industry already well de- 
veloped in the United States. Coal tar, 
however, is not the only source of what 
are commonly known as “coal-tar" dyes 
and drugs. So-called “gas benzol," or light 
oil, which is abstracted from coal gas, and 
is therefore, like tar, a by-product of the 
carbonization of coal, constitutes an im- 
portant commercial source of these refined 
products. “Gas benzol," unlike tar, has no 
constituents that cannot be utilized in mak- 
ing dyes and refined chemical preparations. 

About 25 per cent of the combined yield 
of tar and “benzol” may be made into the 
dyes, drugs, and refined chemicals for which 
America has heretofore practically depend- 
ed on Germany. The gross market value 
of these refined products made from the 25 
per cent portion is probably at least twice 
that of the pitch and heavy oils recoverable 
from the 75 per cent portion. 

The United States has the raw material, 
namely, high-grade coal, in great abundance 
and of a kind well suited for making all 
the tar products consumed in the country. 
In the calendar year 1913 the United States 
produced about 150,000,000 gallons of coal 
tar and 7,500,000 gallons of “gas benzol," 
less than 500,000 gallons of tar being im- 
ported. The output of bituminous coal, the 
source of coal tar, was somewhat more 
than 475,000,000 tons. Germany, with a 
coal output of only 295,000.000 tons in the 
same year, produced more than 250,000,000 
gallons of coal tar and about 50,000,000 
gallons of benzol, 3,500,000 gallons of tar 
being imported. Evidently, in the utiliza- 
tion of coal to make tar and “benzol," the 
United States is far behind Germany. Also, 
in the utilization of tar and “benzol" to 
make the most refined and valuable prod- 
ucts, the United States lags behind. Ger- 
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Coal-Tar Products — Continued. 
many exported in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, coal-tar dyestuffs worth 
over $55,000,000, whereas the United States 
in the same year imported dyestuffs worth 
$10,000,000 — praeticall;^ the entire consump- 
tion. Two raw materials are the sources 
of the so-called “coal-tar products,” namely, 
crude coal tar itself, and light oil or “ben- 
zol” stripped from coal gas. The tar and 
“benzol” produced from American coal 
need not be in any way inferior to those 
produced in Europe. This country produces, 
however, less than one-third of the quan- 
tity of tar and about 7 per cent of the 
quantity of “benzol.” In addition to the 
coal remaining in the great fields of coking 
coal in western Pennsylvania, which pro- 
duces over 60 per cent of the coke made 
in the United States, this country has an 
entirely adequate source of tar, “benzol,” 
and other by-products in the coking coals 
of other districts. Coal fields in West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, and eastern Kentucky which 
now supply many by-product coke ovens and 
gas works may be drawn on for much more 
coking coal than they now produce. 

Oil and water-gas tars formed from the 
petroleum used in the manufacture of gas 
were produced in the United States in 1912 
to the amount of 33,930,000 gallons. Coal 
tar is separated by distillation into a num- 
ber of fractions, each of which serves as 
the base for the manufacture of certain re- 
fined chemical products. 

Creosote Oil . — Between 90,000,000 and 
100,000,000 gallons of creosote oil, valued 
at nearly $6,000,000, were consumed in the 
United States in the year 1913 for the im- 
pregnation and preservation of wood. Prob- 
ably half of this consumption was for the 
treatment of railroad ties, and most of the 
remainder for paving blocks, piling, and 
structural timber. Two-thirds of the entire 
consumption was imported. Coal tar yields 
15 to 30 per cent of creosote oil, according 
to the kind of tar, grade of oil. and the 
softness desired in the residual pitch. 

Aniline Byes are made chiefly from ben- 
zene. toluene, and phenol. “Aniline oil,” 
the crude intermediate product made by 
reduction of nitrobenzene, was imported 
into the United States in 1913 to the 
amount of 2,000,000 pounds, and aniline 
salts, also an intermediate product, to the 
amount of nearly 5.000,000 pounds. The 
aniline dyes manufactured in this country 
are made almost entirely from imported in- 
termediate products. The quantity of ani- 
line dyes consumed in this country annually 
would probably not require over 3,000,000 
gallons of “benzol.” 

Naphthalene is the source of a large num- 
ber of dyes produced through various in- 
termediate products. The eosin dyes are 
derived from resorcin, a benzene producr, 
and phthalic acid, a naphthalene product. 
Artificial indigo, made from naphthalene, 
was imported into the United States in 
1913 to the amount of nearly 8,000,000 
pounds, valued at $1,150,000. Naphthalene 
enough for making the dyes of this class 
used in America could be obtained from 
the domestic production of coal tar. Aver- 
age tar carries between 5 per cent and 10 
per cent of naphthalene. 

Alizarin Dyes are made from anthracene. 
An adequate supply of anthracene for those 
dyes is at hand in American coal tar. Be- 
tween 1 per cent and 2 per cent crude 
anthracene is contained in coal tar, and the 
amount of pure anthracene in the tar pro- 
duced in the United States in 1913 was 
probably at least 8,000,000 pounds. In the 
same year the imports of alizarin dyes were 
more than 8,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,825,000. 


Pure Phenol (or carbolic acid) occurs in 
the light and middle oils or in the special 
“carbolic-oil” fraction of coal tar. Between 
0.3 and 1.0 per cent of the average crude 
tar is phenol- It may be manufactured 
synthetically also from benzene through 
benzene-sulphonic acid. About 8,300,000 
pound.^ of carbolic acid were imported into 
T'le 1'niiL‘d States in 1913. Phenol is used 
not only as a drug and antiseptic, but also 
to a considerable extent in the manufacture 
of picric acid for explosives and of certain 
dyestuffs. Another use of growing impor- 
tance is the manufacture of hard, infusible, 
amorphous substances resembling celluloid. 

Benzole and SalicyUc AcidSj, the photo- 
graphic developers, “metol,” “rhodol,” or 
“elon,” hydroquinone, etc., many drugs, 
such as acetanilide, phenacetin, saccharin, 
antipyrine, acetyl salicylic acid (aspirin), 
and a great variety of other refined chem- 
ical products used in comparatively small 
quantities, are derived from coal tar, chiefly 
from the light-oil or carbolic-oil fraction. 
A large part of the amount consumed in 
the United States has been imported. 

Explosives . — The coal-tar products of 
greatest importance as raw materials in 
the explosives industry of the United States 
are benzene, toluene, naphthalene, and phe- 
nol (carbolic acid). As explosives the 
nitrosubstitution products of coal-tar de- 
rivatives are used as bursting charges for 
explosive projectiles, torpedoes, and mines, 
and also for detonators and primers. The 
most commonly known blasting explosives 
used in this country, black blasting powder 
and “straight” nitroglycerin dynamite, con- 
tain no coal-tar derivatives. 

The nitrotolueues are more extensively 
used in the explosives industry than any 
other nitrosubstitution compounds. Pure 
crystalline trinitrotoluene has proved one 
of the most efficient explosives for use in 
explosive shells, torpedoes, and mines, and 
is extensively used by almost every im- 
portant military service, including that of 
this country. In recent years it has also 
come into use as a substitute for a large 
proportion of the mercury fulminate in de- 
tonators (blasting caps) and as a charge 
for detonating fuse. The nitronaphthalenes 
are used to some extent, chiefly as sensi- 
tizers in the “short-flame” permissible ex- 
plosives of the ammonium-nitrate type. 

Picric Acid and certain of the picrates 
are highly important as military shell ex- 
plosives ; the acid is also employed in 
surgical dressings for burns and wounds. 

The manufacture of these compounds de- 
pends entirely on phenol (carbolic acid) as 
a raw material. 

The possibilities of the use of the nitro- 
derivatives of coal-tar products in explosives 
are far greater than is indicated by the 
above brief summary. Much investigative 
work on such compounds is being carried 
on in this country as well as abroad, from 
which important developments in the ex- 
plosives art may result. The Bureau of 
Mines has instituted a systematic research 
into the preparations and properties of these 
nitrosubstitution comuounds with a view to 
studying their possibilities in the explosives 
industry. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey .—The Coast 
and Geodetic Survey of the Department of 
Ciommerce is charged with the survey of 
the coasts of the United States and coasts 
under the jurisdiction thereof, and the 
publication of charts covering said coasts. 
This includes base measure, triangulation, 
topography and hydrography along said 
coasts; the survey of rivers to the head of 
tide water or ship navigation, deep-sea 
soundings, temperature and current obser- 
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Coast and Geodetic Survey— Cowzinwed. 
vations along said coasts and throughout 
the Gulf and Japan streams, magnetic ob- 
servations and researches and the publica- 
tion of maps showing the variations of 
terrestrial magnetism ; gravity research, 
determination of heights, the determination 
of geographic positions by astronomic ob- 
servations for latitude, longitude and azi- 
muth, and by triangulation to furnish refer- 
ence points for state surveys and to 
co-ordinate governmental surveys. 

The results obtained are published in an- 
nual reports and in special publications ; 
charts upon various scales, including sail- 
ing charts, general charts of the coast and 
harbor charts ; tide tables issued annually 
in advance ; coast pilots with sailing direc- 
tions covering the navigable waters ; notices 
to mariners issued weekly as a joint publi- 
cation of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and the Bureau of Lighthouses and con- 
taining current information necessary for 
safe navigation ; catalogues of charts and 
publications, and, such other publications as 
may be required to carry out the organic 
law governing the survey. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, act respect' 
ing printing of report of, in quarto 
form, returned, 6100. 

Coast Cities, protection for. (See De- 
fenses, Public, provision for.) 

Coast Defenses. (See Defenses, Public.) 
Coast Guard, — By the act approved Jan. 
28, 1915, introduced by Senator Townsend 
of Michigan tbo Revenue Cutter Service and 
the L'"'- Service were combined in 

a single new body to be known as the 
Coast Guard. It provides that in times of 
peace the new arm of the military service 
shall operate under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and during war be sulyect to the 
Secretary of the Navy. The officers of the 
Coast Guard were taken from the Revenue 
Cutter Service and the same ranks and 
titles were established in the new arm, and 
the officers and men of the Life Saving 
Service were transferred to the Coast Guard 
with their same rank and pay. The admin- 
istration of the Coast Guard was placed in 
the hands of two chiefs of division at a 
salary of .$3,000 a year. The laws and 
regulations governing the discontinued 
bodies were extended to apply to the Coast 
Guard. The general superintendent of the 
Life Saving Service is retired on a pen- 
sion of 7.5 per cent, of salary and the office 
is abolished. 

Coast Survey: 

Discussed, 636, 680, 1477, 4932, 8019. 
Expenses of, 599, 2521. 

Ligbt-bouses on Pacific coast, sitds 
for, referred to, 2557. 

ISTear completion of, 630, 677. 

Transfer of, to Navy Department 
recommended, 4727. 

Vessels employed in prosecuting, 1835, 
2537, 4103. 

Coasts of United States, survey of, re- 
ferred to, 4932, 8019. 

Cobden Club. — An organization of leading 
English free traders, formed in 1866 in 
honor of Richard Cobden. It had for its 
object the promulgation of those principles 
with which Mr. Cobden’s name as an ardent 
free trader was so intimately associated. 
It established headquarters in London and 
published many tracts, pamphlets and 
books upon the subject of free trade for 
free distribution in America, England and 


her colonies. The Cobden Club held its 
first dinner in London July 21, 1866, with 
W. B. Gladstone in the chair. June 27, 
1868, a statue of Cobden was unveiled at 
Camden Town. In July, 1880, 12 out of 
14 cabinet ministers were members. It has 
for honorary members several American 
economists and statesmen. Recently the 
Cobden Club has acquired a distinct politi- 
cal character, having become identified with 
the fortunes of the Liberal and Free-Trade 
Parties. 

Codes. (See- Criminal Code; Naval 
Code.) 

Cceur d’Alene, Idalio^ military reserva- 
tion granted to city, 6953. 

Cceur d’Alenes. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Coffee: 

Consular reports on production of and 
trade in, among Central and South 
American states referred to, 5201. 
Duties on — 

Eecommended by President — 
Grant, 4303. 

Hayes, 4422, 4511. 

Polk, 2366, 2405. 

Deferred to, 2250. 

Eepeal of, recommended, 4061, 

Cohnawagas. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Coinage. (See Coins and Coinage.) 
Coinage Laws. — The subject of coinage re- 
ceived the early attention of the founders 
of the Government. Many and varied laws 
have been passed to regulate the proportion 
of pure gold, silver, copper and nickel in 
the various coins and the ratio of one 
metal to another. 

The most important coinage laws, to- 
gether with their main provisions, are as 
follows: The act of April 2, 1792, provided 
that any person could have gold or silver 
coined at the mint, receiving therefor law- 
ful coins of the same metal in equal weight. 
The standard of fineness for gold was eleven 
parts pure to one of alloy, and for silver 
1,485 parts pure to 179 of alloy. The 
ratio of gold to silver was as 1 to 15, and 
both coins were legal tender. By the law 
of March 3, 1795, the Treasurer retained 
24 cents per ounce for silver below the 
standard and 4 cents for gold ; and un- 
der that law the President by proclamation 
reduced the weight of the copper coin one 
pennyweight and sixteen grains in each cent 
and in like pi-oportion in each half cent 
(page 183). By the law of April 21, 1800, 
there was retained for deposits of gold 
and silver below the standard a sum 
sufficient to pay for refining. By the law 
of May 8, 1828, a sum for materials and 
wastage was retained from silver bullion 
requiring the test. The law of June 28, 
1834, provided that a deduction of one-half 
of one per cent, should be made from all 
standard gold and silver deposited for 
coinage if paid for in coin within five days 
from deposit. The law of Jan. 18, 1837, 
required the standard gold and silver coin 
to be made nine-tenths pure, one-tenth alloy, 
and to be a legal tender for any sum. By 
the law of Peb. 21. 1853, the weight of the 
half dollar was reduced from 206| to 192 
grains and the lesser silver coins in the 
same proportion, and were made legal ten- 
der to the amount of $5. No private de- 
posits for conversion into these coins were 
received, and charges of one-half of one per 
cent, were made for refining. The law of 
Feb. 12, 1873, provided for the coining of a 
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Coinage Laws — Continued. 

The weight, fineness and Talne of the several coins are shown below : 

Gold Coin Standard Silver Dollars Subsidiary Silver Coin Minor Coin 

} 5c. piece 77.16 grains, 75 
p. c. copper, 25 p. c. 
nickel. 

Ic. piece; 48 grains, 95 p. c. 
copper, 5 p. c. tin and 
zinc. 

liimit or issue . unlimited. Uoinage ceased m lyuo. Weeds ot tde people. Needs of the people. 

Denominations . S20, SIO, §5, Sh 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents 5 cents, 1 cent. 

Legal tender . . Unlimited. Unlimited, unless other- Not to e.xceed SIO. Not to exceed 25 cents. 

wise contracted. 

Eeceivable. . . . For all public dues. For all public dues. For all dues up to $10. For all dues up to 25 cents. 

Exchangeable... For gold certificates, as For silver certificates and For minor coin. 

below, _ and subsidiary smaller coin, 
and minor com. 

Redeemable In “lawful money” at In “lawful money” at the 

the Treasury in sums Treasury in sums or mul- 
or multiples of $20. tiples of $20, 


“trade dollar,” the weight of which was 
made 420 grains, and of the half dollar 193 
grains ; legal tender to the amount of $5. 
No provision, was made for the coinage of 
silver dollars of full legal-tender value. 
Silver bullion could be deposited for coinage 
into trade dollars only ; gold for coinage 
for the benefit of the depositor. The direc- 
tors of the mints were authorized to buy 
silver for coins of less than one dollar. 
One-fifth of one per cent, was charged for 
converting standard gold bullion into coin 
and silver into trade dollars. Silver coins, 
except trade dollars, were to be exchanged 
at par for gold coins in sums not exceeding 
$100, The charges on gold coinage were 
removed in 1875. July 22, 1877, an act 
was passed by the provisions of which the 
trade dollar ceased to be a legal tender. 
Feb. 2d, 1878, an act was passed by the 
terms of which silver dollars of 412^ grains 
were made legal tender for all debts, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to purchase at market value and coin 
not less than $2,000,000 and not more than 
$4,000,000 worth of silver bullion per 
month. By the law of June 9, 1879, silver 
coins of less than one dollar were made 
legal tender to the amount of $10- 

Silver Purchase Act . — June 14, 1890, the 
law of 1878 was repealed and the Secretary 
of the Treasury was authorized to purchase 
4.500,000 ounces of silver bullion per month, 
issuing legal-tender notes in payment, and 
to make a sufficient monthly coinage for 
the redemption of these notes. In 1893 the 
silver-purchase clause of this act was re- 
pealed. 

Gold Standard . — In 1900 a new coinage 
law was passed which made the gold dol- 
lar the standard of value in this country 
and increased the reserve for the redemp- 
tion of legal-tender notes. The law also 
permitted the national banks to issue notes 
to the amount of the par value of the bonds 
deposited and reduced the tax upon the 
circulation of the banks. 

The weight, fineness and value of the sev- 
eral coins are shown In the table on the 
top of page. 

Legal Tender . — There are now ten differ- 
ent kinds of money In circulation in the 
United States, viz. : gold coins, standard sil- 
ver dollars, subsidiary silver, gold cer- 
tificates, silver certificates, treasury notes 
issued under the act of July 14, 1890, 
United States notes (also called greenbacks 
and legal tenders), national bank notes, and 
nickel and bronze coins. Gold coins, treas- 
ury notes and silver dollars are legal tender 
at face value in any amount. Subsidiary 
silver is legal tender to the extent of $10 
In any one payment. United States notes 


are not legal tender for duties and imports 
and interest on the public debt. Gold cer- 
tificates, silver certificates and national bank 
notes are not legal tender, but both classes 
of certificates are receivable for all public 
dues. All national banks are required by 
law to receive the notes of other national 
bank notes at par. The minor coins of 
nickel and copper are legal tender to the 
extent of 25 cents. (See also Mints and 
Assay Offices.) 

The following table shows the coinage 
of the mints from their organization in 
1792 to June 30, 1913 : 

Denomination 

Gold Pieces Values 

Double eagles 118,0:)1.456 $2.36U«2M20 00 

Eagles 50,420,339 5 •■..‘■i'!,'!! ‘ 00 

Half eagles 76,500,669 382,503,345 00 

Three-dollar ^pieces (coin- 
age discontinued under 
act of September 26, 

1890) 539,792 1,619,376 00 

Quarter eagles 16,390,373 40,975,932 50 

DoUars (coinage discon- 
tinued under act of 

September 26. 1890).. 19,499,337 19,499,337.00 

Dollars, Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition (act 

of June 28, 1902) .... 250.000 250,000 00 

Dollars, Lewis & Clark 

Exposition 60,000 60,000 00 

Total gold. 281,751,966 $3,310,940,500.50 

Silver 

Dollars (coinage discon- • 

tinned, act of February 
12, 1873, resumed act 

of February 28, 1878).. 578,303,848 $578,303,848,00 

Trade dollars (discon- 
tinued, act of February 

19, 1887) 35,965,924 35,695,924 00 

Dollars (Lafayette sou- 
venir, act of March 3, 

1899) 50,000 50,000 00 

Half dollars 377,318,385 188,659.192 50 

Half dollars (Columbian 

souvenir) 5,000,000 2,500,000.00 

Quarter dollars 398,613,045 99,653,261.25 

Quarter dollars (Colum- 
bian souvenir).. . ... 40,000 10,000.00 

Twenty-cent pieces (coin- 
age discontinued, act 

of May 2. 1878) 1,355,000 271,000 00 

Dimes 681,298.270 68,129,827.00 

Half dimes (coinage dis- 
continued, act of 

February 12, 1873).,.. 97.604,388 4,880,219.40 

Three-cent pieces (coin- 
age discontinued, act 

ofFebruaryl2,1873).. 42,736,240 1.282.087.20 

Total ^ver. 2,218,385.100 ^79.705.350.05 
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Denomination 

Minor Coin Pieces Values 

Five-cent pieces, nickel . 780,218,492 $39,010,924 60 

Thre^cent pieces, mckel 
(coinage discontinued, 

aetd 6ept21, 1S90). 31,378 316 941.349 38 

Two- cent pieces, bronze 
(coinage discontinued, 

act cf Feb 12, 1873). 45,601,000 912,020 00 

One-cent pieces, copper 
(coinage discontinued, 

act of Feb 21, 1857). 156.288,744 1,562,887 44 

One-cent pieces, nickel 
(coinage discontinued, 

act cf April 22,1864) 200,772,000 2,007,720 00 

Ooe-cent pieces, bronze.. 2,181,285,573 21,812,855 73 

Balf-cent pieces, copper 
(coinage discontinued, 

act of Feb. 21, 1857). 7,985,222 39,926 11 

Total minor coins. . 3,403,529,347 $66,287,683 36 

Siiver-dollar coinage under acts of April 
2, 1792, $8.031,238 ; February 28, 1878, 
$378,166,793: July 14, 1890, $187,027,345; 
March 3. 1891, $5,078,472— total, $578,- 
303,848 00. 

Coins and Coinage (see also Coinage 
Laws; Coins, Foreign) : 

Act — 

Authorizing coinage of standard 
silver dollars vetoed, 4438. 

Directing coinage of silver bullion 
in Treasury vetoed, 5915. 
Bland-Allison Act — 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4633, 4720 4830. 

Cleveland, 4927, 5097, 5373. 

Harrison, Benj., 5475. 

Hayes, 4511, 4568. 

Vetoed by President Hayes, 4438. 
Copper coins, weight of, reduced to 
weigh one pennyweight, sixteen 
grains, 183. 

Discretionary authority of President 
to invite nations to conference on 
subject of, recommendations re- 
garding, 5877. 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4633, 4720, 4830. 

• Cleveland, 4927, 5097, 5372, 5833, 
5875, 5965, 5996, 6073, 6156. 

Harrison, Benj., 5474, 5548,5628,5753. 
Hayes, 4413, 4451, 4510, 4568. 
Washington, 141. 

Gold coinage — 

Progress made in, 1331. 

Value, laws regulating, referred to, 
1382. 

International arrangement jixing 
rates between gold and silver 
coinage, report on, 5177, 

International coinage, referred to, 
4113. ^ 

International conference at Brussels 
regarding use of silver, 5752. 
Postponement of, discussed, 5876. 

Beport of, transmitted, 5784. 
International conference to consider 
free coinage of silver, information 
regarding, "refftsed, 5^7*3. 


of the Presidents 

International movement for reform of 
system, referred to, 3592. 
International ratio, establishment of, 
referred to, 4955. 

Laws connected with, changes in, rec- 
ommended, 1432. 

Opening of more mints recommended, 
4201. 

Silver coinage — 

Act — 

Authorizing coinage of standard 
silver dollars vetoed, 4438. 
Directing coiuage of silver bul- 
lion in Treasury vetoed, 5915. 
Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4633, 4720, 4830. 
Cleveland, 4927, 5097, 5373, 
5833, 5875, 5965, 5996, 6072, 
6084. 

Harrison, Benj., 5475, 5548, 
5628, 5753. 

Hayes, 4413, 4511, 4568. 

Bepeal of act requiring, recom- 
mended, 4569, 4633, 4720. 
Bepeal of purchasing clause of 
act of 1890 discussed, 5875, 
6073, 6074. 

Becommeuded, 5833. 

Should not be disparaged, 4414. 
Suspension of, recommended, 
4830. 

Suspension of, at present ratio 
recommended, 4510. 

Suspension of, compulsory, rec- 
ommended, 4931, 5098, 5373. 
Coins, Copper, weight of, reduced, 183. 

Value of foreign coins fixed, 6616. 
Coins, Foreign: 

Assay of, 935. 

Ceased to be legal tender, proclaimed, 
239. 

Counterfeiting of, should be made a 
crime, 1136, 1268. 

Overvaluation of gold in, 1845. 

Beferred to, 2307. 

Spanish milled dollars legal tender, 
239. 

Spanish milled doubloons referred to, 
304. 

Cold Harbor (Va.), Battle of. — Finding 
Lee’s position on the North Anna too 
strong. Grant turned Lee’s right wing, 
crosse(il the Pamunkey River at Hanover 
Court-House, and after considerable fight- 
ing reached Cold Harbor, to the northeast 
of Richmond. Lee had arrived there be- 
fore the Federal army and was well In- 
trenched. On the afternoon of June 1, 
1864, an attack on the Confederate lines 
was made. It resulted in a loss of 2.000 
men to the Federals and no advantage in 
position. June 2 was spent In skirmish- 
ing. At daylight June 3 a general assault 
was made on the Confederate lines, but 
it was repulsed after half an laour’s fight- 
ing, with a loss of 7,000 men to Grant 
and a much smaller nnmher to the Con- 
federates. The strength of the Federal 
forces was about 15-0.000 and that of the 
Colifederahes abblit B'SyOOD. For the next 
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Cold Harbor (Va.), Battle of — Continued. 
ten days the armies lay confronting each 
other. June 12 Grant decided to approach 
Richmond from the soutn. Accordingly the 
army passed from the Chickahominy to 
the James River between the 12th and 
15th of June and took up the line of march 
to Petr- ^ 2 -. The Federal losses in the 
eP"' ;ii Cold Harbor, including the 
conflict of Bethesda Church and the march 
across the Chickahominy and James rivers 
to the front of Petersburg, were 14,931. 
The Confederate loss was about 1,700. 

Collectors of Customs, compensation of, 

recommendations regarding, 4102. 
Colleges. (See Education.) 

Collisions at Sea. (See also Marine 
Disasters.) 

Acts regarding, and time for taking 
effect proclaimed, 5537, 5933, 

6193. 

Discussed, 5962. 

Proclamation revoking, 6016. 
Discussed, 6063. 

Adoption of new code of interna- 
tional rules for prevention of, rec- 
ommended, 4631, 4683, 4718, 4827, 
4848. 

Colombia. — Colombia occupies the north- 
west corner of the South American con- 
tinent from the Isthmus of Panama to the 
western boundaries of Venezuela and Brazil 
and the northern boundaries of Peru and 
Ecuador. 

Physical Features . — The Republic is di- 
visible into tw’o unequal portions, of which 
the larger (about two-thirds of the whole) 
consists of the plains of the east and the 
extreme northwest, and the smaller (about 
one-third) consists of rugged mountains 
with three main ranges traversing the 
country and an isolated group of peaks in 
the northwest. The southern boundary 
crosses the Andes where the range consists 
of a massive series of volcanic peaks, the 
highest of which are Cbiles (15,900 feet), 
Cumbal (15,900 feet), and Paste (14,00() 
feet). The Western and Central Cordil- 
leras run almost parallel with the Pacific 
coast, the Eastern Cordillera has a north- 
easterly direction and divides at the Ve- 
nezuela boundary. In the northwest of 
Colombia is the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta, the highest peak being about 17,- 
000 feet above sea level. The mountainous 
region of the west contains ninety per cent, 
of the inhabitants. 

The principal rivers of Colombia are the 
Magdalena, Cauca, and Atrato. The Mag- 
dalena has a total length of about 1,000 
miles. The Cauca flows through a valley 
between the Western and Central Cordil- 
lera, and joins the Magdalena about 200 
miles from its mouth at Barranquilla. Its 
total length is about 800 miles. The Atra- 
to rises in the slopes of the Western Cor- 
dillera and flows into the Gulf of Uraba 
and the Caribbean Sea. The principal riv- 
ers of the eastern plains are the Meta and 
Guaviare, and the Putumayo, YS-puru (or 
Cagueta) and the Napo. 

Colombia lies almost entirely in the 
north torrid zone, and but for its eleva- 
tion would possess a completely tropical 
climate. The middle slopes and the sub- 
tropical valleys contain the most fertile 
and productive regions. 

Bistort /. — The Colombian coast was vis- 
ited in 1502 by Christopher Columbus, and 
in 1536 a Spanish expedition under Que- 
sada established a government of certain 


^astal communities under the name of New 
Granada, which continued under Spanish 
rule until the revolt of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican colonies of 1811-1824. In 1819 Boli- 
var established the Republic of Colombia, 
consisting of the territories now known as 
Colombia, Panama, Venezuela and Ecua- 
dor. In 1829-1830 Venezuela and Ecuador 
withdrew from the association of prov- 
inces, and in 1831 the remaining territories 
were formed into of New 

Granada. From a any of the 

Colombian Provinces declared their inde- 
pepdeuce and the nineteenth century con- 
tained frequent revolutions anu internal 
wars. In 1903 Panama seceded from Co- 
lombia, and IS now a separate Republic. 


AREA. AND POPULATION. 


Divisions and Capitals 

jD evartm en is — 

Antioquia (Medellin) 

Atldntico (Barranquilla).. . 

Bolivar (Cartagena) 

Boyacd (Tunja) 

C5.1da3 (Manizales) 

Cauca (Popay In) 

Cur '■’•or. 'Bogotd) 

liu.l'. (\ ..■) 

Magdalena (Santa Marta) . 

Panami (Panama) 

Nari o (Paste) 

Santander (Bucaramanga) . , 
Norte de Santander (Cflcuta) 

Tolima (Ibagu4) 

Valle (Call) 

Intendencies — 

Meta (Villavicencio) 

Choco (Quibdd) 

Goagira (Guaraguarau) 
Caquetdy demds Comisarias . 

Total 


Area in 

Estimated 

English 

Popu- 

Sq. Miles 

lation 

. 22,752 

740,937 

1,008 

114,887 

. 22,320 

425,975 

. 16,460 

586,499 

7,380 

341,498 

. 20,403 

211,756 

8,046 

715,610 

8,100 

158,191 

. 19,080 

140,106 

. 29,760 

400,000 

9,360 

293,918 

. 17,865 

400,084 

6,255 

204,381 

. 10,080 

282,426 

3,897 

217,140 


r29,299 

L 258,840 

J 60,653 

1 

1 53,018 
199,576 

. . 461,606 

5,475,961 


Ethnography . — There are six distinct 
elements in the population : White descend- 
ants of the Spanish settlers in the six- 
teenth to nineteenth, centuries ; Indian 
aboriginals ; mestizos, or mixed Spanish- 
Indians ; negroes ; mixed Spanish negroes ; 
mixed Indian negroes. The numbers of 
these elements are roughly estimated at 
1,500,000 whites; 600,000 Indians, of 
whom about 150,000 are wild and unciv- 
ilized; 2,000,000 mestizos; and 1,400,000 
negroes and mixed Spanish and Indian ne- 
groes. 

Government . — The government is that of 
a centralized Republic under a constitution 
of 1886, by which the practical independ- 
ence of the Provinces was extinguished. 
The Executive consists of a President, and 
there is a Legislature of two houses, with 
appointed Governors and biennial assem- 
blies in each of the Departments. Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Colombia (Aug. 
7, 1910-1914), Dr. Carlos E. Rostrepo. 

Congress meets annually for ninety days 
from July 20, and consists of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. The Senate 
contains thirty-four members elected for 
four years by electoral colleges in each de- 
partment. The House of Representaiives 
contains ninety-two members, elected for 
two years by the direct vote of all male 
Colombians aged twenty-two who can read 
and write or possess an income of 300 
pesos (or land valued at 1,500 pesos). 

There are magistrates’ courts of first 
instance with superior district courts and 
a supreme court, with appellate jurisdic- 
tion, at Bogota. 

Army . — The strength of the Armv is de- 
termined by Congress, and the permanent 
force consists of about 6,000 of all arms. 
Every able-bodied male Colombian is liable 
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ColomlDia — Continued^ 

for service, and a war strength of about 
50,0u0 could be raised. (See Armies of the 
World.) 

'Navy . — The Kavy consists of five old 
cruisers of little or no fighting value and 
a few miscellaneous craft, and is sta- 
tioned on either side of the Isthmus of 
Panama, with a gunboat on the Magdalena 
River. 

Education . — Primary education is free, 
but is not compulsory, although the schools 
are well attended. The white population 
retains the literary instincts of the Span- 
iards. The principal factor is the work of 
the Catholic corporations, whose second- 
ary schools are State-aided. 

Finances . — The revenue and expenditure 
of Colombia for the five years 1909-1913 are 
estimated at the following totals in gold 


pesos : 


Year 

Revenue 

1909 

. 16,600,000 

1930 

. 10,831,500 

1911 

. 9,779,500 

1912 

. 12,000,000 

1913 

. 16,500,000 


Expenditure 

16,600,000 

10,831,500 

8,937,688 

12,000,000 

16,115,000 


Debt. — The External Debt has been re- 
duced by arrangement with foreign (main- 
ly British) bondholders, and now amounts 
to $12,400,000. The Internal Debt amount- 
ed on July 1, 1912, to about $3,000,000, 

Production and Industry . — Maize and 
wheat are grown on the elevated plateaus 
of the western regions, but the principal 
product is coffee, of which excellent qual- 
ities are produced and exported through 
the neighboring republic of Venezuela and 
through Colombian ports. Cocoa, sugar, 
and bananas are also cultivated, and the 
indigenous rubber trees are being brought 
into commercial use. The grassy plains 
of the northeast support large herds of cat- 
tle and sheep, and considerable develop- 
ments are possible in the export of the for- 
mer. 

Gold, silver, and platinum are found and 
worked in large quantities, and there are 
rich mines of copper, lead, mercury, and 
cinnabar, which form a great potential as- 
set. Salt, coal, and iron are plentiful, and 
there are extensive petroleum fields. Con- 
cessions for the development of the oil in- 
dustry, including the right to construct 
railways, docks, quays and canals, in con- 
nection with the transport of the oil have 
been let to an English company. The Gov- 
ernment emerald-mines and pearl fisheries 
are b-^lieved to be valuable. 

There is at Pradera a small iron indus- 
try in close proximity to the mines, and 
agricultural machinery is produced. A pot- 
tery and earthenware industry has sur- 
vived the Spanish invasion of the sixteenth 
century unchanged. Sugar refining is en- 
couraged by the State, and there are Pan- 
ama hat factories. 

Foreign Trade . — The Imports are princi- 
pally flour and prepared foodstuffs, ma- 
chinery, and textiles : the Exports being 
coffee, cattle, hides, and skins, bananas, to- 
bacco, rubber, Panama bats, orchids (the 
choicest varieties of which are found by 
adventurous explorers), and gold, silver, 
and platinum. Textiles are sent princi- 
pally by the United States and the United 
Kingdom, and flour by the United States; 
sugar of a better quality than can be pro- 
duced by the primitive factories in Colom- 
bia is sent by Germany, in addition to 
rice. Coffee is sent to the United States 
through Venezuelan and Colombian ports ; 
tobacco principally to Hamburg; and cot- 
ton to the United Kingdom and France. 
The values of the Imports and Exports for 


the five vears 1908-1912 are stated as fol- 
lows in gold pesos : 


Year Imports Exports Total 

1908 13,513,890 14,998,434 28,512,324 

1909 11,117,927 16,040,198 28,148,125 

1910 17,385,040 17,786,806 35,171,846 

1911 18,108,863 22,375,899 40,484,762 

1912 23,964,623 32,221.746 56,186,369 


Railways . — Only about G20 miles of 
railroad were open in 1913. Internal com- 
munication is mainly carried over the 
principal rivers and their tributaries, a 
regular service of river steamers running 
on the Magdalena and its many auxil- 
iary streams. Mountain tracks only fit for 
mules, and cart road-^ some in very good 
condition, are the principal means of get- 
ting about the country. 

Shipping . — There are many harbors on 
the Pacific Coast. The Cariboean Coast 
(Atlantic) has many ports, of which Bar- 
ranquilla, Cartagena, Santa Marta, and Rio 
Hacha are engaged in traflSc with Europe 
and North America, while Villamazar has 
a coasting trade with Venezuela- The ton- 
nage entered and cleared at Barranquilla 
(at the»mouth of the Magdalena River) ex- 
ceeded 1,400,000 tons in 1910, mat of Car- 
tagena being about 1,200,000 tons. 

Towns. — Canital, Bogota, founded by 
Quesada in 1538. There are fifteen towms 
credited with more than 20,000 inhabitants. 

The unit of value under the law of 1907 
was the gold peso worth about a dollar In 
United States money. In the later coinage 
the peso had been superseded by the dollar, 
but the actual currency is the paper peso, 
of which it requires 102 to equal $1. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Colombia from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$7,397,696, and goods to the value of $15,- 
979.912 were sent thither — a balance of 
$8,582,216 in favor of the United States. 

Colombia: 

Action of, in Panama, 6807-6815, 6827- 
6857. 

American citizens in, destitute, order 
'for transportation of, to United 
States, 5437. 

American citizens in New Granada, 
outrages on, 2948, 3049. 

Boundary question with Costa Rica 
discussed, 4627, 5869. 

Civil war in, discussed and action of 
United States regarding, 4911, 
6364, 6426. 

Claims of American citizens arising 
out of. (See Aspinwall, Colom- 
bia.) 

Claim of Italy against, and arbitra- 
tion of, President of United States 
discussed, 6328. 

Claims of United States against, 292, 
1594, 1751, 1822, 4289, 4804, 6364, 
6681, 6f35. 

Allowance of, 1030. 

Convention for adjustment of, 3444. 
Payment of, 868, 4358. 

Claims of United States against ISTew 
Granada, 2116, 2193, 2948, 3049. 
Adjustment of, 2116, 3175. 
Commission to settle, extension of 
time of, recommended, 3268. 
Convention for adjustment of, 3329, 
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Colom'bia — Continued. 

Commercial relations with, 1124. 
Convention between United States 
and Granadian Confederation, 3268. 
Convention with, 855, 907, 3412, 3444. 
Correspondence with, transmitted, 
5610. 

Demonstration by Congress of, in 
honor of President Juarez, of Mex- 
ico, 3575. 

Diplomatic relations with, 1132. 

Pesumed, 4449, 4521, 4562. 

Dispute with Haiti settled by arbitra- 
tion, 7657. 

Dissolution of three states compos- 
ing, 1158. 

ileunion of, discussed, 1245, 1319. 
Plour, duties on, reduced, 1115. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4587, 5200. 

Import duties imposed upon American 
products by, 5672. 

Retaliatory measures proclaimed, 
5700. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by authorities of, 4798. 

Minister of, to United States, arrival 
of, referred to, 3381, 4521, 4562. 
Minister of United States in, 1030. 
Sent to, 3390. 

Transferred from Stockholm, Swe- 
den, to, 3665. 

Minister of United States to Hew 
Granada, reasons for not presenting 
credentials discussed, 3348. 

Postal convention between United 
States and Hew Granada, 2168. 
President of, delivered from assas- 
sins, medal offered President Jack- 
son in commemoration of, declined, 
1029. 

Relations between United States and 
Hew Granada discussed, 2978. 
Tonnage duties levied on American 
vessels by Hew Granada, discussed, 
2948, 3049. 

Treaty between United States and 
Hew Granada, 2217, 2359, 2361, 
2582, 3063, 3122, 3174. 
Contravention of, by latter, 2948, 
3049. 

Provisions of, discussed, 2361. 
Referred to, 2576, 2577, 2581, 2902, 
3349. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 855, 868, 907, 1115, 1124, 
4587, 5200. (See also Panama 

Canal.) 

Vessels from port of Boca del Toro, 
duties on, suspended, 4895. 

Vessels of United States seized or in- 
terfered with by, 4289, 4358. 

Wars in Hew Granada, 3349. 
Colombia, Treaties with.— in 1824 a 
treaty of amity, commerce and navigation 
was concluded With. Colombia. This treaty 


expired by its own terms in 1836. With 
the division of the republic in 1S31, New 
Granada succeeded Colombia, and a treaty 
of per.c^'. navigation and commerce 

was i.i'iKi 1 with this in 

1846. the name ''■«." '--■‘C 

the United States of Colom- a au ; ■'> 
the states were abolished nac. .ik- .-.'i ry 
became the Republic of Colombia. A con- 
sular convention was concluded with the 
existing government in 1850, and claims 
conventions in 1857 and 1864. In 1888 an 
extradition treaty was concluded on nearly 
the same lines with those of other South 
American republics. 

Ship Cayial . — In 1903 a ship canal con- 
vention was signed in 'Washington, by John 
Hay, American Secretary of State, and 
Thomas Herran, charge d’affaires of Colom- 
bia, providing for the transfer of the prop- 
erty of the New Panama Canal Company 
to the United States and granting to the 
United States the right to construct a canal 
across the isthmus of Panama and main- 
tain jurisdiction over a zone five kilometres 
wide on each side thereof for a period of 
one hundred years (page 69011. Colom- 
bia’s congress adjourned without ratifying 
this treaty, and its provisions became in- 
operative. (See Panama Canal.) 

Colombia also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central Amer- 
ica, Treaties with.) 

Colon Fire Claims, mentioned, 6864. 
Colonel Lloyd Aspinwall, The, seizure 
of, by Spain, and award to United 
States discussed, 4052. 

Colonial Dames of America.—The Soci- 
ety of the Colonial Dames of America was 
organized in the City of New York, May 
23, 1890, and was the first society of women 
for this patriotic purpose founded in th's 
country. It was incorporated April 23, 
1891. The Society is purely patriotic and 
educational in its objects, which are: (1) 
To collect and reserve relics, manuscripts, 
traditions and mementoes of the founders 
and builders of the thirteen original states 
of the Union, and of the heroes of the 
War of Independence, that the memory of 
their deeds and achievements may be per- 
petuated. (2) To promote celebrations of 
great historic events of National impor- 
tance to diffuse information on all subjects 
concerning American history, particularly 
among the young, and to cultivate the 
spirit of patriotism and reverence for the 
founders of American constitutional history. 
This Society has a large membership and 
chapters in many states. 

Another society of the same name and 
having similar purposes is composed of 
delegates from ‘the state societies. These 
exist in the thirteen original states and in 
twenty-one other states and the District 
of Columbia, and are all incorporated. The 
aggregate membership is (1909) over 5.000. 

■Under the constitution of the National 
Society it is prescribed that the members 
shall be women “who are descendants in 
their own right of some ancestor of 
worthy life who came to reside in an 
American colony prior to 1750, which an- 
cestor, or some one of his descendants, be- 
ing a lineal ascendant of the applicant, 
shall have rendered efficient service to his 
country during the Colonial period, either 
in the founding of a commonwealth or of 
an inatitutlon which has survived and 
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Colonial Dames of America— 

developed into importance, or wlio stiall 
have held an important position in the 
Colonial Government, and who, by diS- 
tiiiCTv.'cHofi shall have contributed 

to t1 ■' -km c -if this great and powerful 
ni;r<r.' ■ ■= rendered after 1776 do 

not entitle to membership, but are ac- 
cepted for supplemental applications. 
There is no admission except through Co- 
lonial ancestry. 

Colonial Society of America— The object 
of this society is to advance historic re- 
search, and particularly to arouse and sus- 
tain widespread interest in the perpetuation 
of the memory of the chief historic events, 
places and scenes in the colonial and revo- 
lutionary periods of our country. The So- 
ciety consists of members, patrons and fel- 
lows. They are persons interested in Amer- 
ican history and the preservation, of the 
historic scenes and places in the colonial 
and revolutionary periods. 

The Society prepares each year etchings 
of historic scenes, buildings and places of 
America, and India proofs printed from the 
etching plates, signed by the artist, are 
sent to all members, patrons and fellows 
of the society, together with the Memorial 
Book of the Society, w’hich contains a com- 
plete history of the subjects represented in 
the etchings. It also issues reproductions 
of rare documents, relics, etc., of historic 
value pertaining to the period. 

Colonial System.— It was the custom of 
European countries having colonies in Amer- 
ica to manage them solely for the profit 
and convenience of the mother country. 
In this Great Britain was no more culpa- 
ble than other European nations. Great 
Britain’s policy has of late become more 
liberal, her colonial possessions, wherever 
capable, being self-governing. 

Colonization of Negroes. (See Negroes.) 
Colonization Society, American.— A na- 
tional organization formed at Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 1, 1817, for the purpose of 
encouraging the emancipation of slaves by 
providing a place outside the United States 
to which they might emigrate when freed. 
The scheme vras also intended to relieve 
the South of the free black population. 
Numerous branches of the society were soon 
organized in many states. Free negroes 
were first sent to Sierra Leone, then for 
a short time to Sherbro Island, and in 1821 
a permanent location was purchased near 
Cape Mesurado. In 1847 the colony de- 
clared itself an independent republic under 
the name of Liberia. It was recognized 
by the United States in 1861. 

Colonization Society, American, agree- 
ment with, discussed, 3059, 3124, 
3180. 

Colorado.— One of the western group of 
states, named from the Colorado River ; 
nickname, “The Centennial State” ; motto, 
“Nil sine numine.” It lies between lat. 
37° and 41° north and long. 102° and 
109° west, an area of 103,948 square miles. 
It is hounded on the north by Wyoming 
and Nebraska, on the east by Nebraska and 
Kansas, on the south by New Mexico and 
Oklahoma, and on the wmst by Utah. It 
is formed partly from territory included 
in the Louisiana Purchase and partly from 
that acquired from Mexico in 1848. Colo- 
rado is traversed by the Rocky Mountains 
and is noted for its beautiful scenery, 
formed by lofty peaks and deep canyons, 
Colorado is the chief gold and silver pro- 


ducing State in the Union and its iron, 
copper, coal and lead mines are also im- 
portant. Extensive irrigation has contrib- 
uted largely to the success of its agricul- 
ture, and stock-raising is one of the most 
important industries. The excellent cli- 
mate has rendered the State noted as a 
health resort, especially in cases of pulmo- 
nary disease. It was organized as a terri- 
tory in 1861 and admitted as a State in 
1876 (4346). President Johnson vetoed 

two acts on this subject (3611, 3681). 
Area, 103,926 sq. miles ; population in 1910, 
799,024. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 46,170, comprising 
13,532,113 acres, valued with stock and im- 
provements at $491,471,806. The average 
\aliio of bind per acre was $26.81 against 
$9.54 in 1900. The value of domestic ani- 
mals, poultry, etc., was $70,161,344, includ- 
ing 1,127,737 cattle, valued at $131,017,- 
303; 294,035 horses, $27,382,926; 14,739 
mules, $1,798,935 ; 179,294 swine, $1,568,- 
158; 1,426,214 sheep. $6,586,187, and poul- 
try, $1,012,251. The yield and value of the 
field crops of 1911 was : corn, 373,000 
acres 5,222,000 bushels, $4,073,000 ; wheat, 

438.000 acres, 8,274,000 bushels, $6,950,- 
000; oats, 290,000 acres, 10,150,000 bush- 
els, $4,872,000; rye, 21,000 acres, 252,000 
bushels, $176,000 ; potatoes, 90,000 acres, 

3.150.000 bushels, $3,118,000 ; hay, 707,000 
acres, 1,414.000 tons, $13,150,000. 

Though Colorado does not now lead in 
the production of any important mineral 
substance, the United States Geological Sur- 
vey reports that it closely approximates 
California in the procluclion of gold, of 
which in former years it has been the lead- 
ing producer. It ranks eleventh among the 
mineral-producing states, and fifth among 
the states west of the Mississippi River. 
It is the leading producer of tungsten ores 
and vanadium minerals, and ranks second 
in the production of gold, third in the 
production of zinc and fluorspar, and 
fourth in lead. On account chiefly of the 
decreased production of coal the total value 
of the mineral products of Colorado de- 
creased from $58,167,399 in 1912 to $54,- 
294,281 in 1913. The product of chief value 
is gold, the production of wdrich in 1913 
was almost exactly one-third the total value 
of the mineral products of the state. The 
production decreased from 899,222 fine 
ounces, valued at $18,588 562 in 1912, to 
877,857 fine ounces, valued at $18,140,916. 

Second in importance among the state’s 
mineral products is coal, but on account of 
labor troubles in the last quarter of the 
year the production of the state decreased 
from 10,977,824 short tons, valued at $16,- 
345.336, in 1912, to 9,232,510 tons, valued 
at $14,035,090. 

The production of zinc, which showed a 
marked increase in 1912 over 1911, suffered 
a decrease in 1913, which was particularly 
emphasized in the diminished value of the 
output. The recoverable zinc content of the 
ores mined in Coloi’ado in 1913 was 59,673 
short tons, valued at $6,683,400, against 
66,111 tons, valued at $9,123,374, in 1912. 
The zinc mining operations are third in 
importance among Colorado’s mining in- 
dustries. 

Colorado leads all of the western states 
in the manufacture of pig iron, but pro- 
duces only a small quantity of iron ore. 
Silver ranks fourth in the value of Colo- 
rado’s mineral product, and, unlike gold, 
showed an increase of output in 1913. The 
production of silver In the state increased 
from 8,212,070 fine ounces, valued at $5,050,- 
423, in 1912, to 9,325,255 fine ounces, val- 
ued at $5,632,454. The recoverable lead 
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Colorado — Continued. 

content of the ore in 1913 was 43,949 short 
tons, valued at $3,867,502. The other min- 
eral products which had a total value in 
excess of $1,000,000 in 1913 were clay 
products and copper. Other mineral prod- 
ucts of the state are cement, ferro-alloys, 
fluospar, fuller’s earth, gems, graphite, gyp- 
sum, lim^, ore, mica, mineral 

waters, 'U' troleum, sand and 

gravel, sand-lime-brick, sulphuric acid from 
zinc smelting, tung-^'-u concentrates, and 
uranium and "amlMui ores. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Colorado having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 2,126. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $181,719,000, giving employment 
to .3.3 715 ppr«nr<a. using material valued at 
$"!' 756 j. ' turning out finished goods 
worth $l,b!,8.'19,o0i}. SaLirios and wages 
paid amounted to $26,568,000. 

Colorado : 

Admission of, into Union — 

Acts for, vetoed, 3611, 3681. 

Table accompanying veto mes- 
sage, 3687, 

Proclaimed, 4346. 

Pecommended, 4209. 

Referred to, 4360. 

Boundary of, 6937. 

Constitution adopted by, discussed 
and action of President, 3573. 
Creation and organization of, as a 
Territory, referred to, 3254. 
Governor of, absence of, from Ter- 
ritory, referred to, 3721. 

Italian laborers lynched in, dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 6065, 6096. 

Labor disturbances in, 6942. 

Lands in, set apart as public reser- 
vation by proclamation, 5595, 5695, 
5705, 5722, 5786, 5797, 6740. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5932. 

Colorado River (Lower), improvement 
of, 7722. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., act granting 
lands to, for water reservoirs re- 
turned, 5501. 

Colors of Prance presented to United 
States on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of an address of amity from 
the Committee of Public Safety in 
Paris, 181. 

Columbia, The, attacked by Mexican 
armed vessel, 1684, 1685. 

Columbia, The, mentioned, 6318. 
Columbia, District of. (See District of 
Columbia.) 

Columbia River: 

Exploration of, 396, 831. 
Improvement of recommendations re- 
garding, 4571. 

Military posts at mouth of, recom- 
mended, 831. 

Referred to, 705, 768. 


Territory of United States on, infor- 
mation regarding occupancy of, 
1615. 

Columbian Exposition. (See World 
Columbian Exposition.) 

Columbian Historical Exposition at 
Madrid: 

Acceptance of invitation to partici- 
pate in, recommended, 5622. 

Report of United States commission- 
ers to, transmitted, 5988. 
Columbus, Christopher. (See America.) 
Columbus Day. (See Holidays, Legal.) 
Columbus and Sandusky Turnpike re- 
ferred to, 2278. 

Columbus Barracks, Ohio, new buildings 
for recruiting service at, referred to, 
4664. 

Columbus, Ga., act for erection of pub- 
lic building at, vetoed, 5257. 
Columbus, Ohio, establishment of mint 
at, referred to, 4311. 

Colville Reservation, Wash., agreement 
for cession of lands on, 5648. 
Comanche Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Combinations, Illegal. (See Illegal Com- 
binations.) 

Comet, The, compensations by Great 
Britain in case of, referred to, 1732, 
1784. 

Commanders of Army. (See Encyclo- 
pedic Article, Army.) 

Commerce. — The commerce of the United 
States is reported by the Department of 
Commerce under two general headings, for- 
eign and domestic. The extent of the for- 
eign commerce is represented in the imports 
and exports, while the domestic trade is 
summed up in the freight trafiBLc of the 
railroads. Besides that carried by the rail- 
roads, the rivers and lakes carry a consid- 
erable amount of merchandise, which is 
only partially reported. The data for the 
river traffic is obtained from a report 
made by the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion and a report of the Chief Engineer of 
the War Department made in 1910. Reports 
of lake traffic were discontinued in 1911. 

FOREIGN TRADE . — Exports for the fis- 
cal year just ended with June amounted to 
$4,345,000,000, and the imports were valued 
at $2,180,000,000, making a total foreign 
trade for the year of over six and a half 
billion dollars, which is much larger than 
any previous total in the history of Amer- 
ican commerce. These figures were an- 
nounced July 12, 1916, by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, with the explana- 
tion that the figures included for June are 
an estimate based on the final May sta- 
tistics. 

It was in 1872 that our foreign trade first 
exceeded one billion dollars. By 1900 it 
had crossed the two billion dollar mark, by 
1907 had exceeded three billion, and by 1913 
had risen above four billion, remaining 
around that level until the year just ended, 
when the six billion mark was exceeded. 

Imports first exceeded one billion dollars* 
value in 1903 and are now a little more than 
twice as much as at that time. 

Exports first rose above one billion dol- 
lars’ value in 1892 and are now four times 
as much as in that year. 
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Commerce — Continued. 

TMrteen great classes of exported arti- 
cles yield a total estimated at 3,024 million 
dollars for 1916, as against 1,321 million for 
all other articles. The following table shows 
the remarkable increases which have oc- 
curred in exports of this group during the 
last two years : 


Leadixg Articles op Export 


Classes 

1 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Classes 

* 

1916 

1915 

1914 


Mil. 

Mil. 

[Mil. 


Mil 

Mil. 

Mil. 


Dol 

Dol. 

IDoL 


Dol. 

Dol 

Dol. 

Iron and steel 

618 

226 

251 

Railway cars 

27 

3 

11 

Explosives. . 

473 

41 

6 

Paper and 




Raw cotton . 

370 

[ 376 

610 

rofrs . ... 

29 

20 

21 

Wheat and 




Vegetable oils 

28: 

26 

16 

flotir 

314 

428 

142 

Dairy prod- 

25* 



Meats.. 

270 

206 

143 

ucts 


14 

3 

Copper mfrs. 

170 

109 

146 

Mules 

231 

13 

1 

Mineral oils. 

165 

134 

152 

Fiber mfrs... 

22 

12 

13 

Brass and 




Agricultural 




mfrs. 

126 

21 

7 

implements 

IS 

lo' 

32 

Autos and 




Photographic 


1 


parts 

123 

68 

33 

goods 

17 

8 

9 

Chemicals, 




Rye and rye 




etc 

123 

46 

27 

flour. 

16 

15 

13 

Cottonmfrs. 

112 

72 

51 

Cottonseed 




Refined sugar 

80 

26 

2 

oilcake and 




Leather 

80 

65 

37 

meal 

16 

20 

11 

Horses 

73 

64 

3 

Vegetables. . 

16 

11 

7 

Leather mfrs. 

66 

55 

21 

Spirits, wines 




Coal. ... 

65 

56 

60 

and liquors 

14 

3 

4 

Wood and 




Lead mfrs. . 

14 

: 9 

3 

mfrs 

61 

50 

103 

Naval stores. 

13 

11 

20 

Oats and 




Paraffin . . . . 

! 

11 

7 

oatmeal . j 

53 

60 

1 

Glass and 




Wool mfrs. . . 

54 

27 

5 

glassware. . 

12 

6 

4 

Tobacco, un- 




Flax seed oil- 




manuf act'd 

48 

44 

54 

cake and 




Zinc mfrs. ... 

44 

21 

1 

meal 

12 

9 

10 

Rubber mfrs . 

36 

15 

12 

Paints and 




Fruits 

36 

34 

31 

colors 

11 

7 

7 

Corn and 




Nickel oxide, 




cornmeal . 

32 

41 

8 

matte, etc. 

10 

11 

9 

Electrical 








goods . . . . 1 

30 

20 

25 






* Estimated upon basis o* 11 montbs. 


Articles exported in values ranging down- 
ward from 9 million to 5 million dollars 
each last year included furs and fur skins, 
9 ; barley, 8 ; aeroplanes and tobacco manu- 
factures, each, 7 ; coffee, eggs, starch, soap, 
aluminum goods, and scientific instruments, 
each, 6 ; and fertilizers, silk manufactures, 
seeds, hides and skins, and glucose, each, 5 
million dollars. 

Seven groups of articles represent about 
one-half the entire value of our import trade, 
each of them exceeding 100 million dollars 
in the fiscal year 1916. Stated in order of 
magnitude, they are : sugar, estimated at 
206 million in 1916, against 174 and 101 
millions one and two years earlier ; rubber 
and substitutes therefor, 159 million, against 
87 and 76 million, respectively; hides and 
skins, 157 million, against 104 and 120 ; raw 
wool, 145, against 68 and 53 ; raw silk, 122, 
against 81 and 98 ; coffee, 117, against 107 
and 111 ; and chemicals, drugs, etc., 108 
million, against 84 and 95 million, respect- 
ively. Our leading imports are thus fac- 
tory materials and foodstuffs. 

Imports of manufactured fibers are esti- 
mated at 69 million dollars for 1916, against 
62 and 82 million one and two years earlier ; 
raw fibers, at 62 million, compared with 40 
and 54 million ; copper in ingots, bars, etc., 
52 million, as against 20 and 41 million ; 
wood manufactures, 51 million, as against 

47 and 44 million ; tin in bars, blocks, etc., 

48 million, compared with 31 and 39 mil- 
lion ; cotton manufactures, 47 million, com- 
pared with 46 and 71 million ; and raw cot- 


ton, 42 million, compared with 23 and 19 
million in 1915 and 1914, 

Taking up the articles o' and 

stating the 1916, 1915, and 1914 imports 
in millions of dollars, the figures run : 


Minor Articles op I:mport 


Classes 

* 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Classes 

‘-Is 

1916 

1915 

1914 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 


Mil. 

Mil 

Mil. 


Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 


Dol 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Unmanufac- 


i 


Flaxseed . . . . i 

20 

13 

11 

tured cocoa 

34 

23 

21 

Undressed 




Vegetable oils 

34 

36 

47 

furs . . 

17 

8 

9 

Diamonds 

31 

12 

25 

Fish 

17 

IS 

19 

Silk mfrs. . . 

31 

25 

35 

Cattle . . . 

15 

18 

19 

Paper Mfrs 

26. 

26 

28 

Wool mfrs.. . 

15 

30 

[ 34 

Meat and 




Spirits, wines, 




dairy prod- 




etc. . 

16 

13 

20 

ucts 

24 

43 

39 

Wood 

13 

14 

18 

Breadstuffs 

24 

20 

37 

Precious 




Iron and steel 

23 

23 

32 

stonesother 




Unmanufac- 




than dia- 




tured to- 




monds .... 

13 

3 

8 

bacco 

23 

27 

35 

Leather and 




Copper ore. . 

22 

11 

14 

tanned 




Fruits 

22 

27 

34 

skins • ; • • 

13 

11 

14 

Nuts 

21 

17 

20 

Mineral oils 

13 

10 

14 

Art works . . . 

21 

1 18 

! 35 

Seeds other 




Tea 

20 

18 

1 17 

1 

than flax . . 

12 

10 

9 


* Estimated upon basis of 11 months. 


The estimated import trade in the minor 
groups would include, vegetables, zinc ore, 
and hats and hat materials, each 11 million 
dollars ; nickel, 10 ; spices, 9 ; antimony 
matte, sulphur ore, and fertilizers, each 7 ; 
earthen and chinaware, manganese, brass 
for remanufacture, bituminous coal, iron ore, 
tobacco manufactures, leather manufactures, 
each between 5 and 6 million ; and lead, dye- 
woods, clocks and watches, asbestos, dressed 
furs, toys, plants, and platinum, each from 
3 to 4 million dollars. 

The estimate of 6% billion dollars as the 
value of American foreign trade in the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1916, recently 
announced by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, is confined by complete returns which 
have just been tabulated by that office. 

The year’s exports aggregated 4,334 mil- 
lion dollars, exceeding by more than l^/^ 
billion the huge total for 1915 and by more 
than 2 billion dollars the annual average 
from 1911 to 1914. June alone gave a total 
of 465 million dollars, being slightly less 
than the record total of 475 million for May, 
but practically 200 million more than in 
June last year. 

The year’s imports amounted in value to 
2,198 million dollars, exceeding by 524 mil- 
lion the 1915 total and by 476 million the 
annual average from 1911 to 1914. June 
imports totaled 246 million, the largest fig- 
ure ever shown by a single month. It was 
17 million dollars larger than that for May 
and 88 million larger than that for June 
last year. 

The year’s export balance reached the un- 
equaled total of 2,136 million dollars, being 
practically double that for 1915 and more 
than four times that of 1914, which were 
1,094 million and 471 million dollars, re- 
spectively. The month of June contributed 
219 million dollars to the favorable trade 
balance of the year, which compares with 
an export balance of 111 million in June, 
1915, and less than a half million dollars’ 
import balance in June, 1914. 

Of the year’s imports 68 per cent entered 
free of duty, compared with approximately 
62 per cent in 1915. Of the June imports 
62.6 per cent were free of duty, as against 
62.9 per cent in June, 1915. 
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The net inward gold movement amounted 
to 114 million dollars for June and 404 mil- 
lion for the year ending with June. The 
i:jreceding fiscal 3 ear showed a net gold im- 
port of 25 million, while 1914 showed a net 
gold export of 45 million dollars. The year’s 
imports of gold amounted to 494 million dol- 
lars, compared with 172 million in 1915 and 
67 million in 1914 ; the year’s exports of 
gold, 90 million dollars, as against 146 mil- 
lion in 1915 and 112 million in 1914. Gold 
imports averaged oS million dollars per 
month for the period from August to De- 
cember, 1915, averaged less than 13 million 
per month for the period from January to 
May, 1916, but in June rose to 123 million 
dollars. June exports of gold amounted to 
Sl/a million dollars, or about 3 million less 
than the monthly average since December, 
1915. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Canal carries 
nearly all the tonnage of the Great Lakes, 
and the Erie and other New York canals 
carry more than two million tons of freight 
annually. 

A partial report of the traffic movement 
on navigable streams of the countr.y made 
by the Inland Waterways Commission, 
places the commerce by this means of trans- 
portation at 70,933,142 short tons. 

Commerce (see also Foreign Import Bn- 
ties) : 

Active cooperation of consular serv- 
ice in promoting foreign commerce, 
6459. 

Agreements with foreign powers re- 
garding, disenssed, 5615, 5747. 
Proclaimed, 5576, 5583, 5587, 5684, 
5688, 5693, 5698, 5714, 5716, 

5718, 5800. 

Belgian restrictions upon importation 
from the United States, 6325. 

Berlin and Milan decrees affecting, 
disenssed and referred to by 
President — 

Jefferson, 409, 415, 430, 432, 434, 
441, 446. 

Madison, 467, 474, 476, 503, 513, 
522. 

Proclamations regarding, 457, 
466. 

Burden imposed upon, by Spain, 1456. 

Collection of commercial regulations 
of foreign powers referred to, 632, 
775. ■ 

Conditions of, discussed, 2808. 

Conventions regarding, (See treaties 
under the several powers.) 

Beeline of, discussed and recommen- 
dations for advancement of, by 

II- 

Arthur, 4650, 4727, 4831, 4837. 
Grant, 4007, 4060, 4201. 

Harrison, Benj., 5491. 

Bepredations on (see also claims un- 
der the several powers; Vessels, 
United States, seized) — 
[Referred to, 237, 329. 

Biseriminations against, by Maxi- 
milian’s Government, 3584. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 226, 241, 2^:7, 255. 


Adams, J. Q., 978, 979. 

Arthur, 4650, 4720, 4731, 4831, 4837. 
Cleveland, 4921. 

Grant, 4007, 4013, 4060, 4201. 
Harrison, Benj., 5491, 5743, 5747, 
5757. 

Hayes, 4423, 4564. 

Jackson, 1519. 

Jefferson, 318, 361, 383. 

Lincoln, 3259. 

McKinLy, 6241, 6359, 6381, 6436. 
Madison, 559. 

Monroe, 621, 667, 775. 

Pierce, 2762, 2808. 

Polk, 2274. 

Eoosevelt, 6645, 6788, 7052. 

Taft, 7374, 7435, 7502, 7757. 

Van Buren, 1719. 

Washington, 58, 95, 175. 

Wilson, 8017. 

Extension of, with foreign powers, 
referred to, 559, 3259, 4837, 6266. 
Fines imposed upon American ship- 
ping by Spain disenssed, 4626, 4714, 
4763. 

First treaty of, referred to, 820. 
Foreign vessels purchased by Ameri- 
can citizens in aid of, 4823. 
Hawaiian trade discussed, 6340. 

Laws for regulating, must engage at- 
tention of Congress, 454, 525, 538, 
672, 7032. 

Laws of, having tendency to prolong 
war (1812) should be revised, 525. 
Letter from Emperor of France re- 
garding free trade and, referred 
to, 3112. 

Merchandise transported from one 
port in United States, over Cana- 
dian territory, to another port 
therein, disenssed, 5770. 

Merchant marine discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

McKinley, 6359. 

Eoosevelt, 6653. 

Hot to be affected by imperial doe- 
cree of France, 409. 

Policy of United States in commer- 
cial intercourse discussed, 866. 
Proof of increasing dangers to, re- 
ferred to, 427. 

Eeferred to, 2895, 4973, 5663. 
Keciprocal Trade relations with for- 
eign countries, 6266. 

Eesourees locked up, 8016. 

Spoliations committed on, referred 
to, 237, 329. (See also claims un- 
der the several powers; Vessels, 
United States, seized.) 

Suspension of, caused by injustice of 
belligerent powers, 443, 467, 477. 
Tariff laws modified. (See Foreign 
Import Duties.) 

Treaties regarding. (See treaties 
under the several po^^rs.) 
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With foreign powers (see also For- 
eign Import Duties) — 

Austria, 1114, 2004. 

Belgium, 2193. 

Brazil, 3049, 4078, 4629, 5570, 5663. 
British colonies, 652. 

Canada, 2582, 2654, 3989, 3999, 
5748. (See Welland Canal.) 
Conference on subject of, dis- 
cussed, 5675, 5678, 5748. 

Treaty regarding, 4220. 

China, 1114, 1790, 2066, 2743, 2977, 
3446, 4060, 6367. 

Interruption of, by Great Brit- 
ain referred to, 1839. 

Colombia, 1124. 

Confederate States. (See Confed- 
erate States.) 

Consular reports, 6338, 6356, 6381, 
6436, 6460. 

Costa Eiea, 3885. 

Cuba, 1260, 1347, 2945, 4826, 4921, 
5089, 5470, 5547, 6069, 6292. 
Eeport on, 6292. 

Treaty regarding, 4842, 4847, 
4848. 

Denmark, 1094, 1244, 2812, 2944. 
Ecuador, 6435. 

France, 170, 346, 409, 460, 467, 645, 
669, 917, 961, 1069, 1911, 2976, 
6330. 

Eestraints on, removed and dis- 
cussed, 278, 292, 294, 457, 466, 
476, 917, 6262. 

Suspension of, 458. 

Germany, 5617, 6061, 6330. 

Great Britain — 

Convention regarding, 548, 554, 
608, 628, 764, 946. 
Proclamation regarding, 555. 
Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 251. 

Adams, J. Q., 919, 933, 941, 
967, 974. 

Jackson, 1043, 1064, 1115. 
McKinley, 6435. 

Madison, 459, 467, 476. 

Monroe, 608, 628, 645, 669, 818. 
Polk, 2428. 

Taylor, 2548. 

Washington, 88, 114, 138, 175, 
184, 190, 191. 

Eenewal of relations, 453, 457. 
Suspension of relations, 458, 476, 
941, 948. 

Greece, 1647, 6332. 

Japan, 2703, 2743, 2769, 4060, 4242, 
4448, 6373. 

Mexico, 816, 1070, 1157, 2115, 4327, 
4462, 5678, 5959. 

Netherlands, 599, 918, 1369. 
Newfoundland, 2867. 

Nicaragua, 6435. 

Oldenburg, 820. 

Pcruy 1159i 2745. 


Portugal, 811. 

Vessel sent to protect American 
interests, 1099. 

Prussia, 820. 

Puerto Eico, 1260, 1347, 4826, 4921, 
5989, 5470, 6069. 

Treaty regarding, 4842, 4847, 

4848. 

Eussia, 820, 1068, 1113, 1369, 1704. 

Salvador, 5663. 

Santo Domingo, 287, 773, 5663, 
6435. 

Complaints of France against, 
379. 

Eestrietions on, removed, 280, 
285. 

Sardinia, 820. 

South America, 4014, 4826, 5509. 

South American Eepublics, 2869, 
4460. 

Eeport on, 4024. 

Spain, 110, 112, 113, 139, 164, 5089, 
5663. 

Treaty regarding, discussed, 4919. 

States in insurrection. (See Con- 
federate States.) 

Sweden, 820. 

Texas, 1964. 

Treaty with, regarding, 2030. 

Trusts discussed, 6240, 6360, 6645. 

Turkey, 1078. (See also Black 

Sea.) 

Commerce, Interstate, (See Interstate 
Commerce.) 

Commerce Court. — The Mann-Elkins act 
of June 18, 1910, created a new judicial 
body known as the Commerce Court to 
review the decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on appeal and to expe- 
dite rate cases formerly tried in. the United 
States Circuit Courts. 

It has the same jurisdiction as Circuit 
Courts in (1) ail cases for the enforcement, 
otherwise than by adjudication and collec- 
tion of a forfeiture or penalty or by inflic- 
tion of criminal punishment, of any order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
other than for the payment of money; (2) 
cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul 
or suspend in whole or in part any order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
(3) such cases as by section three of the 
act entitled “An act to further regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the states,” approved Feb. 19, 1903, are 
authorized to he maintained in a Circuit 
Court of the United States; (4) all snch 
mandamus proceedings as under the pro- 
visions of section twenty or section twenty- 
three of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,’" approved Feb. 4, 1887, as 
amended, are authorized to be maintained 
in a Circuit Court of the United States. 

The jurisdiction of the Commerce Court 
over cases of the foregoing classes shall be 
exclusive, but this act shall not affect the 
jurisdiction now possessed by any Circuit 
Court or District Court of the United States 
over cases or proceedings of a kind not 
within the above-enumerated classes. 

The Commerce Court shall be a court of 
record, shall have a seal and be composed 
of five judges, to be from time to time 
d^esignated and assigned thereto by the 
CM^ Justice of the United States,_, from 
ambhlg thb clFduit Of the united 
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States, for the perioci of five years, except 
that in the first instance the court shall be 
composed ot the five additional circuit 
judges to be appointed as hereinafter pro- 
vided, who shall be designated by the 
President to serve for one, two, three, four 
and five years, respectively, in order that 
the period of designation of one of the said 
judges shall expire in each year thereafter. 
In case of the death, resignation or ter- 
mination of assignment of any judge so 
designated, the Chief Justice shall designate 
a circuit judge to fill the vacancy so caused 
and to serve during the unexpired period 
for which the original designation was 
made. After the year 1914 no circuit judge 
shall be designated to serve in the Com- 
merce Court until the expiration of at 
least one year after the expiration of the 
period of his last previous designation. 
The judge first designated for the five-year 
period shall be the presiding judge of said 
court, and thereafter the judge senior in 
designation shall be the presiding judge. 

Each of the judges during the period of 
his service in the Commerce Court shall, 
on account of the regular sessions of the 
court being held in the city of Washing- 
ton, receive in addition to his salary as 
circuit judge an expense allowance at the 
rate of one thousand five hundred dollars 
per annum. The President shall, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint five additional circuit judges, no 
two of whom shall be from the same 
judicial circuit, who shall hold office during 
good behavior and who shall be from time 
to time designated and assigned by the 
Chief Justice of the United States for 
service in the Circuit Court for any dis- 
trict, or the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
any circuit, or in the Commerce Court. 

President Taft made the following ap- 
pointments: Judge Martin A. Knapp, pre- 
siding, commissioned Dec. 31, 1910, for a 
term of five years ; Judges Robert W, Arch- 
bald, William H. Hunt, John B. Carland 
and Julian W. Mack, each commissioned 
Jan. 31, 1911 for terms of four, three and 
two years, and one year, respectively. The 
associate judges shall have precedence and 
shall succeed to the place and powers of 
the presiding judge whenever he may be 
absent or incapable of acting in the order 
of the date of their designations. Four of 
said judges shall constitute a quorum, and 
at least a majority of the court shall 
concur in all decisions. 

The act further provides for the appoint- 
ment of a clerk and marshal. Its regular 
sessions shall be held in Washington, but 
it may hold sessions in different parts of 
the United States as may be found desir- 
able. In all cases within its jurisdiction 
it may exercise any and all the powers 
of a Circuit Court of the United States. 
Its jurisdiction may be invoked by the filing 
of written petitions setting forth^ the peti- 
tioner’s cause of action and specifying the 
relief sought. Appeals may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Upon 
expiration of the term for which they are 
appointed, they do not cease to be judges, 
but are assigned for duty within some 
judicial circuit, and other Circuit Judges 
are designated by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court for service in this court. 

The court was abolished Oct. 22, 1913, 
its jurisdiction transferred to the district 
courts and its judges were retained as cir- 
cuit judges. 

Commerce Court. (See Courts.) 
Defended, 7755. 

Decisions sustained by Supreme 
Court, 7757. 


Establishment of, recommended, 7442. 
Jurisdiction of, 7757. 

Prompt decision of cases in, 7756. 

Eeasons for establishment of, 7756. 
Eeeord of, 7756. 

Commerce, Department of. — In order to 
relieve some of the executive departments 
of the Government of the burden of gi'eat- 
ly increased duties, and in response to 
the petitions of the industrial and commer- 
cial classes of the country for the estab- 
lishment of a separate department of the 
Government to care for their interests, 
the Bureau of Labor was established June 
27, 1804, and June 13, 1888, it was suc- 
ceeded by the Department of Labor which 
was succeeded in turn by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, created Feb. 14, 
1903. The Sixty-second Congress, on the 
last day of its session (March 4, 1913), sep- 
arated the Department of Commerce and 
Labor into the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Labor. 

Like the Department of the Interior the 
Department of Commerce is composed of un- 
related bureaus and branches of the pub- 
lic service. The fundamental purpose of 
the department is to promote the foreign 
and domestic commerce, the mining, man- 
ufacturing, shipping, and fishing indus- 
tries, and the transportation facilities of 
the United States. The new offices created 
by the act of 1903 were the Bureau of 
Corporations and the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures. The Light House Board, the Light 
House Establishment, the Steamboat In- 
spection Service, the Bureau of Navigation, 
the United States Shipping Commissioner, 
the National Bureau of Standards, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey (q. v.), the 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, the 
Commissioners of Immigration, the Bureau 
of Immigration, the Immigration Service 
at Large, the Bureau of Statistics (q. v.), 
and the Alaska Fur Seal Service were 
taken over from the Department of the 
Treasury. The Census Office was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor from the Department of the Interior. 
The Bureau of Foreign Commerce was taken 
from the Department of State and made a 
part of the Bureau of Statistics; the Fish 
Commission (q. v.) the Office of Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries, which ‘had 
heretofore existed as independent branches 
of the public service, are now attached 
to the Department of Commerce. The divi- 
sion of Cotton and Tobacco Statistics was 
organized in 1916. 

Important new lines of investigation 
planned by the department for 1917 are 
transportation by water and city cartage in 
relation to tbe cost of living, also the sub- 
jects of religious bodies, marriage and di- 
vorce. 

Corporations . — The Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, the head of which is a Commissioner, 
is one of the most important divisions of 
the department. It has authority to make 
investigations into the organization, con- 
duct, and management of business of any 
corporation, joint stock company, or corpo- 
rate combination (except common carriers) 
engaged in commerce among the several 
states and with foreign nations, and has 
the same power in respect to these as is 
conferred upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (see Interstate (Commerce). 

Manufactures . — It is the function of the 
Bureau of Manufactures to aid the manu- 
facturing industries of the United States, 
and to assist them in gaining markets at 
home and abroad by supplying all availa- 
ble information concerning tbe various in- 
dustries and their markets. To aid in this 
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all consular offices, under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, are placed at the 
service of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Following are the Secretaries of Com- 
merce and Labor and the I’residents under 
whom they served : 


Pbesident 

Secretarj' of Commerce and 
Labor 

Ap- 

pointed 

Roosevelt.. ; 

Taft 

George B. Cortelyou, New York. 
Victor H, Metcalf, California, . . 

Oscar S. Rtraiis, New York 

Charles N.igel, '^^l^''ourl. 

1903 

1904 
1907 
1909 




Secretary of Commerce 


Wilson .... 

William C. Redfield, New York. 

1913 


For more detailed information as to the 
scope of the activities of the Department 
of Commerce consult the index references 
to the Presidents’ Messages and Encyclo- 
pedic articles under the following headings : 
Census. Light Plouse Service. 

Corporations. Manufactures. 

Fisheries. 

Commerce and Balior, Bepartment of: 
Establishment recommended^ 6649, 
6716. 

Established, 6784. 

Commerce of Poreign Powers: 

Consular reports on trade and indus- 
tries referred to, 4986, 5122, 5201, 
6338, 6356, 6381, 6436, 6460, 6673. 
Consular regulations, 6797, 6913, 7421, 
7504. 

Disturbed by War between the States, 
3327. 

Eeferred to, 4851. 

Eeport of Hamilton Pish on, 4024. 
Commerce of the World, printing of 
special edition of, recommended, 6096, 
6183, 6734, 6867. 

Commerce with Hear East, 7667. 
Commercial Eelations, printing of spe- 
cial edition of, recommended, 6096, 
6183, 6338, 6356, 6381, 6436, 6460. 
Commercial reports, publication and 
circulation of, referred to, 4539, 6338, 
6356, 6381, 6436, 6460. 

Commercial Eights of United States, 
decrees of belligerent powers of Eu- 
rope affecting, referred to, 446. 
Commercial Tariff. (See Poreign Im- 
port Duties j Import Duties.) 
Commercial Treaties. (See treaties un- 
der the several powers.) 

Commission Form of Government.— The 
government of a city by a commission, in- 
stead of by a mayor and other city officials, 
was first instituted in Galveston, Texas, 
in 1901. Its usual form provides for the 
election of a certain number of commis- 
sioners from the city at large, who, in turn, 
elect one of their number to act as mayor 
and divide with each other the administra- 
tion of the city departments. One com- 
missioner may take charge of the police 
department, a second of the fire department, 
a third of a health department, and 
so on. A limited number of members 
of the commission, usually only five, has 


been the customary practice, in order to 
concentrate responsibility of government 
Another object in limiting the number of 
commissioners is to secure a “short ballot.” 
The commission movement has had added 
to it, in the case of some cities, the 
initiative, the referendum and the recall. 
In some cases, no recognition is given to 
political primaries or political parties ; 
candidates for the office of commissioner 
being nominated by certificate. 

History of the Commission Form of Gov- 
ernment. — Washington, D. C., which came 
under the commission plan on June 11, 1878, 
by act of Congress, -was the first city in the 
United States to adopt this 

form of government. TI ' ;!!..■! t,:; .ri of 
the commission plan to tl-* c. <»'' the 

United States grew out of the relation of 
the National Government to the Federal 
city, and the capital was not at that time 
considered an example to other municipali- 
ties. The real beginning of the movement 
toward commission government in American 
cities was made in Galveston, Tex., in 1901. 
A destructive storm having overwhelmed the 
city in 1900, leaving it prostrate financially, 
the government was placed in the hands of 
a commission in the following year. The 
experience of Galveston under the commis- 
sion plan was such that in 1905 it was 
adopted by Houston, Tex. Three more cities 
adopted the commission form in the calen- 
dar year 1907, 2 in 1908, 8 in 1909, 7 in 
1910, 14 in 1911, 14 in 1912, 20 in 1913, 7 
in 1914, and 3 in the early part of 1915. In 
all, 81 cities have adopted the commission 
form. According to the latest information 
available six more such cities have recently 
adopted the plan by popular vote, and in 
four of them it has already gone into effect. 
Thus there are 85 cities of over 30,000 in- 
habitants which are governed by commis- 
sions at the present time. These cities vary 
in population from 32,800 inhabitants in 
Boise, Idaho, to 405,000 in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and are scattered throughout 27 States, in 
addition to the District of Columbia, rang- 
ing from Massachusetts to Washington and 
from South Carolina to California, Five of 
them are in New England, 30 in other North- 
ern States east of the Mississippi, 16 in 
Northern States between the Mississippi 
Elver and the Pacific Coast States, 9 in the 
Pacific Coast States, and 25 in the South. 

The total population of the 85 commission 
cities on February 1, 1916, is estimated at 
7,077,000, or 41 per cent of the aggregate 
population of the 195 cities of 30,000 to 500,- 
000 inhabitants which were covered by the 
bureau’s latest inquiry. Confining the fig- 
ures to cities of 30,000 to 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, there are now operating under the 
commission form 82 such cities, with a total 
population of 6,480,000, or 45 per cent of 
the aggregate population of the 184 cities 
within these size limits. 

During the past 10 years the commission 
plan has also been adopted by many cities 
of fewer than 30,000 inhabitants, but the 
bureau has not secured data for such cities. 
Commission of Labor. (See Labor, 
Commission of.) 

Commissioners. (See the several com- 
missioners.) 

Commissioners, United States, jurisdic- 
tion to try misdemeanors recom- 
mended, 4939, 5879, 5968. 

Commissions (see also Cherokee Com- 
mission; Mission Commission; Sioux 
Commission) : 

To treat with Indians for cession of 
lands discussed, 6271. 
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Comnaittee. — One or more persons?, elected 
or appointed, to whom any matter of 
business is referred, either by a legisla- 
tive body or by a court or by any col- 
lective body of men acting together. It 
is the custom in all American legislative 
bodies to appoint committees for the trans- 
action of i.ieir busiiiG'-s. It is the duty of 
these committees to report to the central 
body their conclusions on all matters re- 
terred to them, thus presenting for dis- 
cussion well-shaped or completed legisla- 
tion, saving much valuable time and se- 
curing more concentrated eifort. The com- 
mittee system of conducting business was 
developed by the British House of Com- 
mons during Queen’s Elizabeth’s reign and 
was in full operation during the Common- 
wealth. It has, however, been partially 
superseded in England by the system of 
cabinet government. During early colon- 
ial days Virginia, Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and North Carolina copied 
the system from England, and the fa- 
miliarity of the members of the Continen- 
tal Congress with its workings naturally 
led to its use in that body. After the 
adoption of the Constitution Congress made 
sparing use of the committee system, but 
by 18:20, under Speaker Clay, the system 
of standing committees had reached full 
development. The Senate followed slowly. 
The Senate appoints its own committees. 
This was formerly the custom of the House, 
but soon their appointment was given to 
the Speaker, which adds greatly to his 
power. 

Committee of the Whole.— it is the reg- 
ular custom of legislative bodies both in 
this country and in Europe, to intrust or 
commit all proposed legislation to com- 
mittees appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering special subjects. These make re- 
ports and recommendations to the whole 
body. For the purpose of deliberating 
upon matters of general interest not com- 
prehended in the scope of the regular 
committees, the entire legislative body 
sometimes resolves itself into a commit- 
tee of the’ whole, under the chairmanship 
of some member other than the .regular 
presiding cfiicer. In the United States 
Congress the rules and practice of the 
House recognize two Committees of the 
Whole — namely, the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, to 
which are referred public business and bills 
appropriating public money or property, 
and the Committee of the Whole House, 
to which are referred private bills and pri- 
vate business. The rules of proceeding in 
the House are observed in the Committee 
of the Whole so far as they are applicable. 
No legislation can be enacted by the Com- 
mittee of the W^hole. 

Commodore.— Formerly a courtesy title 
given in the United States Navy to the 
senior officer of a squadron. By an act 
passed in 1857 the senior captain of a 
fleet was known as the flag officer. The 
grade of commodore was created in 1862, 
along with that of rear-admiral, and es- 
tablished as the grade nest above that of 
captain. This grade had the relative rank 
of a brigadier-general in the Army. Until 
that year a captain was the highest naval 
officer recognized by law. A captain or 
flag officer who commanded more than one 
vessel at a time was by common consent 
called commodore, and the title, once ap- 
plied, generally clung to him. The title 
of commodore was abolished by the navy 
personnel act approved March 3, 1899, and 
the number of rear-admirals was increased 
by the same act to eighteen. 


CommoE 


Common Carriers. — The legal definition of 
common carrier applies to all who carry 
goods for hire indiiferently for all persons. 
The term includes carriers by land and 
water. On the one hand they comprise 
railway companies, truckmen, teamsters 
and express companies, whether such per- 
sons undertake to convey goodvS from one 
part of a city to another or through the 
whole extent of the country, or between 
different states and countries ; on the other 
hand they include owners and masters of 
every sort of vessel who undertake to carry 
freight for all w^ho choose to employ them, 
■whether between ports, along the coasts, 
or along navigable rivers, or across the 
seas. Common carriers are liable for all 
damages or loss during transportation from 
any cause except the act of God or the 
public enemy. Common carriers, when 
they undertake the general business of 
transportation, are obliged to carry all 
which offer and if they refuse without just 
excuse they are liable to action. They 
may qualify their common law responsibil- 
ity by special contract. The bill of lading 
is the written evidence of the contract. 
The responsibility of the carrier begins on 
receipt of the goods from the owner. Com- 
mon carriers of passengers are not held re- 
sponsible as insurers of the safety of those 
they transport as common carriers are. 

The regulation of common carriers by 
federal laws seemed unnecessary in the 
early history of legislation. The attention 
of Congress was finally engaged by a re- 
port submitted by the Cullom committee 
Jan. 18, 1886, which declared that “Un- 
just discrimination is the chief cause of 
complaint against the management of rail- 
roads in the conduct of business, and gives 
rise to much of the pressure upon Congress 
for regulating legislation.’* This report was 
based on 1,450 printed pages of testimony, 
and formed the basis of the Inter-State 
Commerce act of 1887. 

The statute recognizes the fact that it 
is no business of a common carrier to 
foster particular enterprises or to build up 
new industries ; but, deriving its franchise 
from the legislature and depending upon 
the will of the people for its very exist- 
ence, it is bound to deal squarely with the 
public, to extend rea.sonable facilities for 
the transportation of persons and property, 
and to put all its patrons upon an abso- 
lute equality- Tbe law of 1887 was amend- 
ed by the Elkins act of 1903. This pro- 
vided for a fine of from $1,000 to $20,000 
on the company instead of imprisonment 
of the agent for wilful violation of the law, 
and provided for expediting cases before 
the federal courts. While the law virtually 
prevented the giving of direct rebates, yet 
it was found possible for the companies to 
grant indirect discriminations to favored 
shippers, especially those furnishing sid- 
ings, cars, or other facilities for transporta- 
tion. The consolidation 4 )f competing roads 
was decided to be illegal in the Northern 
Securities case, decided March 14, 1904. 

June 29, 1906, Congress passed the Hep- 
burn law. This gave the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to prescribe rates 
for common carriers, and broadened the 
definition to include all railroads, pipe lines, 
express and sleeping car companies ; for- 
bade the issue of free passes to any but 
emplovees and their families and a few 
prescribed others ; forbade railroad com- 
panies to transport any commodities other 
than lumber produced or owned by the car- 
rier ; required schedules of all tariffs to be 
filed with the commission ; imposed severe 
penalties for rebating ; empowered the com- 
mission to prescribe a uniform method or 
bookkeeping. 
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Common Carriers — Continued. 

During: 1907 the Federal Government se- 
cured indictments against the following 
common carriers for discriminating between 
shippers and for giving rebates : The Great 
Northern Railroad, for giving rebates to 
the American Sugar Refining Company ; the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, on 
twelve counts ; the Chicago, Hilw^aukee 
and St. Paul, on thirteen counts ; the lake 
steamer line of the New York Cential 
Railroad (Western Transit Company), on 
twelve counts ; the Central Vermont, for 
giving rebates to one of the constituent 
companies of the American Sugar Refining 
Company ; the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
F6, for giving illegal rates ; the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis, the Lehigh Valley 
and the owners of a refrigerator car line, 
for giving and taking rebates ; the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the New York Central, 
the Standard Oil Company and one of its 
subsidiary companies, for illegal rates from 
Clean, N. Y., to points in Vermont ; the 
Standard Oil Company, for accepting ille- 
gal rates on oil from Whiting, Ind., to 
East St, Louis, 111. 

Common Carriers, government control 
of, recommended, 7143. 

Common Law. — Common Law is defined 
to he those rules of action which have 
grown up from old usage and the deci- 
sions of judges. In the United States the 
term “common law” means that of Eng- 
land, including unwritten maxims and cus- 
toms immemorial in. that Kingdom, and the 
statutes passed by the English Parliament 
before the independence of the Colonies. 
July 4, 1776, is the date fixed by many 
states, but the rule is not uniform. With 
the exception of Louisiana, this forms the 
basis of the jurisprudence of all states. 
In many of them it has been expressly 
adopted by statute or constitutional pro- 
vision. Under the first Constitution of the 
Colonies the people were declared entitled 
to the benefits of the common law of Eng- 
land, but it was left for the colonial courts 
to decide what common law was. The 
courts placed various constructions upon 
existing statutes and colonial legislatures 
modified the text in various ways. After 
the Constitution was adopted the strict con- 
structionists maintained that there was no 
common law in respect to the jurispru- 
dence of the Federal government, the na- 
tionalists taking the opposite view. Fed- 
eral courts sitting in a Territory adopt 
common law rules of decision in the ab- 
sence of statutes ; in a state they adopt 
the common law of that state. The Unit- 
ed States as a district sovereignty has no 
common law, and therefore there can be 
no common law offenses against it, but 
the Federal courts adopt the common law 
definition of common law crimes not de- 
fined by statute. 

Compensated fimancipation. (See 
Emancipation.) 

Competitor, The, persons claiming 
American citizenship captured on, by 
Spanish authorities, 6180, 6183, 6262. 
Compromise, Missouri. (See Missouri 
Compromise.) 

Compromise of 1833.— The high tariff of 
1828 caused much dissatisfaction through- 
out the south. By the act of July 14, 
1832, amending the tariff law of 1828, 
many of the revenue taxes were reduced 
and the first tax was laid on woolen yarn. 
The oppressive features of these laws 


were more bitterly opposed in South Caro- 
lina than elsewhere, and resulted in the 
nullification of the law by that state. 
This was done by a convention held at 
Columbia, Nov. 19, 1832, which by ordi- 
nance declared the tariff acts of 1828 and 
1832 null and void. Thus the question of 
nullification in its fullest development was 
brought into national prominence. March 
1, 1833, Congress enacted a new tariff law 
in the nature of a compromise. It was 
practically the same bill as that intro- 
duced in the Senate by Henry Clay. It 
provided for the gradunl down of 

the high duties then ' after 

ten years a free-trade basis should be 
reached. This compromise took the place 
of a low-tariff measure then under con- 
sideration in the House. The latter pro- 
vided for a gradual scaling down of all 
duties so that 20 per cent should be the 
standard duty in 1842. (See also Nulli- 
fication. ) 

Compromise of 1833, diminution of 

duties under, referred to, 1955. 
Compromise of 1850.— On Jan. 29, 1850, 
Henry Clay introduced six resolutions in 
the Senate relating to (1) the admission 
of California as a free state; (2) Terri- 
torial governments for Utah and New Mex- 
ico without conditions as to slavery; (3) 
boundaries of Texas ; (4) payment of Texas 
debt; (5) suppression of the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia; (6) fugitive 
slave laws. A special committee of thir- 
teen, with Clay as chairman, combined 
these resolutions into one omnibus bill, 
which failed of passage. After the de- 
feat of this (Clay’s omnibus) bill several 
separate bills, having practically the same 
purpose of compromising on the slavery 
question, were introduced and passed. Un- 
der the compromise Texas was allowed 
$10,000,000 for New Mexico, and the area 
of that territory was reduced. Sept. 9, 
1850, California was admitted to the Union 
with her free constitution. On the same 
day bills were passed for establishing ter- 
ritorial governments in New Mexico and 
Utah. These laws contain Senator SoulS's 
slavery-option clause. Sept. 12 amend- 
ments to the fugitive-slave law of Feb. 
12, 1793, were passed, denying arrested 
negroes trial by jury and prohibiting re- 
dress to free colored seamen imprisoned in 
southern ports. 

Compromise of 1850 (see also Slavery) : 

Adherence to, 2628, 2674. 

Discussed, 2755. 

Compromises of tlie Constitution.— 
Three important compromises were made 
by the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 
The most important question that agitated 
the members was whether each state’s in- 
fluence should be equal to that of any 
other state, or whether representation 
should be based upon population. The 
plan proposed by Edmund Randolph, of 
Virginia, and called the “Virginia plan,” 
favored representation in both Houses ac- 
cording to population ; that of William Pat- 
erson, of New Jersey, an equal vote for 
all states and only one House. As a 
compromise, proposed by William Samuel 
Johnson, of Connecticut, and originally sug- 
gested by George Mason, of Virginia, the 
Convention agreed to have two Houses 
with equal representation in the Senate and 
proportionate representation in the House. 
Secondly, it was proposed to tax both 
exports and imports at the discretion of 
Congress. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, declared that his state 
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Compromises — Vontinued. 
could, not come into the Union under such 
a provision, as her wealth consisted mainly 
in one article of export — rice. It was there- 
fore decided that no tax upon exports should 
be laid. Thirdly, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia refused to enter 
into the Union if the slave trade was to 
be prohibited ; so the third compromise 
agreed to was that Congress should not 
prohibit traffic in slaves before ISOS and 
that a fugitive-slave law should he enacted. 
Comptroller of Treasury, 785. 

Concord (Mass.), Battle of. — One of the 
opening skirmishes of the Revolutionary 
War. A detachment of 800 British sol- 
diers under Lieut.-Col. Smith and Maj. 
Pitcairn had been sent from Boston to de- 
stroy or capture some military stores col- 
lected at Concord by the Americans. Af- 
ter a brief engagement at Lexington they 
reached Concord April 19, 1775, where they 
were opposed by 300 minutemen under 
Col. Barrett and Maj. Buttrick. After a 
short conflict, in which several were lost on 
each side, the British fled to Boston under 
a harassing fire of the Americans. (See 
also Lexington (Mass.), Battle of.) 

Concord, The, mentioned, 6298, 6414, 
6766, 6769, 6771. 

Confectionery. — As early as 1816 there 
were twenty confectioners in Philadelphia, 
and perhaps as many in New York. Each 
dealer, as a rule, manufactured his own 
stock by hand and sold it at retail. In 
1845 machinery was introduced into the 
business, and the trade has so increased 
that today the manufacture of special 
machinery for confectioners’ use has be- 
come a separate and important industry. 

Among the pioneers in the business were 
Sebastian Henrion, succeeded in 1844 by 
Henrion & Cliauveau and later by Sebas- 
tian Chauveau, who was the first to manu- 
facture gum-drops, ju-jube paste and 
marshmallows in this country; Paul Lajas, 
who became a sugar refiner ; George Miller, 
William N. Herring, S. S. Rennels and J. J. 
Richardson, of Philadelphia. In New 
York, Ridley & Co. was established in 
1806 ; R. L. Stuart in 1828, followed by 
Thompson, Stryker and the Delmonico 
Brothers- In Boston, the Chases, Copen- 
hagen, Nichols and Penno were leaders, 
while in Baltimore the pioneers were Bou- 
vey, Price and Bridges. 

In 1850 there were in the United States 
383 factories, employing 1,733 persons and 
producing $3,040,671 worth of goods, with 
an investment of $1,035,551. By 1900 
the number of establishments had grown 
to 4,297, with a capital of $35,155,361, 
employing 33,583 persons, paying in wmges 
$10,867,687, and turning out $81,290,543 
worth of goods. Ten years later the value 
of the output was $134,795,000. 

In 1884 the National Confectioners* As- 
sociation of the United States was formed 
by leading candy manufacturers. One of 
its stated purposes is “to advance the 
standard of confectionery in all practicable 
ways, and absolutely to prevent harmful 
adulterations.” In most states the sale of 
candy containing harmful ingredients is 
forbidden by law- 
Confederate Plags: 

Captured, to be presented to Congress, 
3309. 

Return of Union and, to respective 
States xeconxmended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 


Confederate Soldiers, proposed national 
care of graves, 7006. 

President Wilson speech at dedi- 
cation of monument to, at Arling- 
ton, 7948. 

Confederate States. — A government organ- 
ized in February, 1861, by the states of 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. Later 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee seceded from the Union and joined 
the Conf^fl'^-p^y. The provisional Congress 
met .V-Ui- ry. Ala., Feb. 4, 1861, 
and adopted a provisional constitution Feb- 
ruary 8. Jefferson Davis was elected pro- 
visional president and Alexander H. Ste- 
phens provisional vice-president. Later a 
permanent government vras organized. A 
permanent coi"-tuni:on was adopted March 
11, 1861. Mr. Diims and Mr. Stephens 
were elected president and vice-president, 
respectively, and they were inaugurated 
Feb. 22, 1862, at Richmond, Ya., which 
was made the permanent seat of govern- 
ment. 

. The history of the Confederate States 
IS almost entirely confined to a history of 
the Civil War. The United States Govern- 
ment denied the right of any state to se- 
cede from the Union, refused to recog- 
nize the Confederate States as anything 
more than rebellious members of the Union, 
and immediately took measures to bring 
them into subjection. The Confederate 
States were granted belligerent rights by 
most of the maritime nations, but their in- 
dependence was recognized by none (pages 
3327, 3565). Money was obtained by the 
issue of treasury notes and by loans on 
cotton. After a war of four years the gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States prac- 
tically came to an end with the surrender 
of Gen. Lee at Appomattox, April 9, 1865. 

Confederate Cabinet. — The Confederate 
States had a cabinet composed of the beads 
of executive departments, similar to the 
United States Government and created for 
like purposes. The heads of the depart- 
ments exercised similar powers and were 
clothed with duties and responsibilities cor- 
responding to those of Cabinet officers in 
the United States. The President was em- 
powered to remove members of his cabi- 
net. Congress was authorized to provide 
for the admission of cabinet officers to a 
seat in either house, with the privilege of 
participating in debates pertaining to their 
department. This provision remained in- 
operative, as the congress failed to pro- 
vide the appropriate legislation. The sec- 
retaries of state were Robert Toombs, of 
Georgia, Robert M. T. Hunter, of Virgin- 
ia, and Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana; 
of the treasury, Charles G. Memminger and 
George A. Trenholm, of South Carolina ; of 
war, L. Pope Walker, of Alabama, Judah 
P* Benjamin, of Louisiana, George W. Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, James A. Seddon, of 
Virginia, and John C. Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky ; of the navy, Stephen R. Mallory, 
of Florida ; postmaster-general, John H. 
Reagan, of Texas ; attorneys-general, Judah 
P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, Thomas Bragg, 
of North Carolina, Thomas H. Watts, of 
Alabama, and George Davis, of North 
Carolina. The last member of this cabi- 
net, John H. Reagan, died at Palestine, 
Texas, on March 6, 1905. 

Confederate Congress. — The provisional 
congress of the seceding southern states 
met at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 1861. 
Two sessions were held here. The gov- 
ernment removed to Richmond, Va., May 
24, 1861. The last two sessions were held 
in the latter city, final adjournment tak- 
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ing place Feb. 17, 1862. The first Con- 
federate Congress held four sessions be- 
tween Feb. 18, 1862, and Feb. 18, 1864, 
to organize the Confederacy,, frame a con- 
stitution, and devise means for carrying 
on the war. It consisted of twenty-four 
senators and about one hundred represent- 
atives The second Confederate Congress 
had two sessions between May 2, 1864, and 
March 18, 1865. 

Confederate Constitution. — The constitu- 
tution adopted by the Confederate States 
of America at Montgomery, Ala. A pro- 
visional congress, composed of delegates 
from the seceding states, met in that city 
Feb. 4, 1861, and on the 8th adopted 
a provisional or temporary constitution. 
March 11 they agreed upon a permanent 
constitution, which was afterward ratified 
by all the seceding states. It was based 
upon that of the United States, with the 
following chief exceptions : It recognized 
the principle of state sovereignty and the 
protection of slavery in all new territories ; 
it prohibited internal improvements at fed- 
eral expense and contained a prohibition 
against laying any duties on imports “to 
promote or foster any 'branch of indus- 
try” ; new states were to be admitted by 
a vote of the states: state legislatures 
could impeach Confederate officers acting 
within their jurisdiction: the president 
was to be elected for a term of six years 
and was ineligible for re-election ; the ap- 
propriating power of congress was lim- 
ited, and the right of debate in congress 
was extended to heads of departments. 

Commissioners to Europe — There were 
sent abroad to secure assistance and co-op- 
eration in Europe William L Yancey and 
James M Mason to the Court of St. James, 
John Sliaell to Paris, Pierre A. Rost to 
Madrid, A. Dudley Mann to Brussels, and 
L. Q. C. Lamar to St. Petersburg, although 
each made visits to other capitals. The 
arrest of Mason and Slidell aboard a Brit- 
ish steamer and their subsequent release 
upon demand of Great Britain points to the 
probjibilliy of intervention by that power 
in beluilf of the Confederate States. 

Confederate States (see also Confeder- 
ate Constitution; Reconstruction; 
Restoration; Secession; Slavery; 
Southern States; Civil War): 

Acts for admission of certain South- 
ern States vetoed, 3846, 3848. 

Acts to provide for more efficient 
government of rebel states vetoed. 
(See Reconstruction.) 

Agents of, abroad, suits instituted in 
English courts against, 3661. 

Aid furnished to, by G-reat Britain. 
(See Alabama claims.) 

Belligerent rights accorded, by for- 
eign powers discussed, 3259, 3327, 
3565. 

Recognition and aid from foreign 
powers invoked by, 3221, 3246. 

Blockade of ports of. (See Block- 
ades.) 

Circuit courts to be re-established in, 
recommendations regarding, 3556. 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 3576. 

Claims against citizens of, and 
means of collecting discussed, 3251. 


Commercial intercourse with, prohib- 
ited, 3238, 3366, 3483. 
Restrictions on, removed from cer- 
tain ports, 3290, 3310, 3372, 3375, 
3417, 3431, 3482, 3507, 3515, 3524, 
3529, 3531, 3537. 

Constitution of. (See Confederate 
Constitution.) 

Courts of justice for, recommended by 
President Lincoln, 3251. 

Direct tax, collection of, referred to, 
3589. 

Envoys of, sent to France and Great 
Britain. (See Mason and Slidell.) 
Executive departments of, historical 
statement of Gen. Sherman con- 
cerning public policy of, referred 
to, 4850. 

Flags of — 

Captured, to be presented to Con- 
gress, 3381. 

Return of, to respective States, rec- 
ommended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 
Government employees assisting in 
rendition of public honors to rebel 
living or dead, referred to, 3591. 
Government of, first located at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 3225. 

Transfer of, to Richmond, Va., 
3225. 

Governments to be re-established in — 
Act to guarantee republican form 
of government to states whose 
governments have been over- 
thrown, 3424. 

Discussed, 8390. 

Proclamations regarding, 3414, 3423. 
In which insurrection exists pro- 
claimed, 3238, 3293, 3358, 3366. 
Proclamations declaring insurrec- 
tion at an end, 3627, 3632. 

Joint resolution declaring certain 
States not entitled to representa- 
tion in electoral college discussed, 
3461. 

Joint resolution excluding electoral 
votes of states lately in rebellion, 
vetoed, 3849. 

Policy of President of United States 
toward, referred to, 3667. 

President of. (See Davis, Jefferson.) 
Products of, authority given to pur- 
chase, 3441. 

Rebel debt, referred to, 3583, 3588. 
Reconstruction of. (See Reconstruc- 
tion.) 

Restoration of. (See Restoration.) 
Secretary of War of. (See Seddon, 
James A.) 

Union and Confederate flags, return 
of, to respective States recom- 
mended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 
Confederate Veterans. (See United 
Confederate Veterans.) 
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Confederation, Articles of— The Second 
Continental Congress appointed on June 
11, 177G, a committee to draw up Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union. 
This committee presented a draft to Con- 
gress July 12, 1776. Nov. 15, 1777, they 
were adopted with amendments as “Arti- 
cles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
between the States.” July 9, 1778, the 
Articles were signed by delegates from 
eight states March 1, 1781, the delegates 
from Maryland also signed, and on the same 
date the final ratification w’as ordered by 
Congress. The original is indorsed : “Act 
of Confederation of the United States of 
America.” These Articles provided for a 
single House of Congress with power to 
rai^^e money by requisition on the states, 
riiitidciition of the articles by all the states 
w’as necessary, and they could not be amend- 
ed save by the consent of every state. They 
did not operate on individuals and could not 
command respect abroad or enforce order 
at home. After numerous futile attempts 
to amend them a convention, followinir ilie 
suggestion of the Virginia arxd Maryland 
boundary commissioners, was called at An- 
napolis, Md.. in 1786, which in turn called 
a convention at Philadelphia in 1787. The 
last-named body rejected the Articles of 
Confederation and framed instead the pres- 
ent Constitution, which, after its ratifica- 
tion by nine states, became the supreme 
law of the land (page 5). 

Confederation, Articles of, 5. 

Signers of, 13. 

Congo Conference, at Berlin, referred 
to, 4823, 4855, 4865, 4915. 

Congo Free State. — A dependency of Bel- 
gium in the heart of Africa. It extends 
from 5® 30' north of the equator to about 
12* south, and from the central lake re- 
gion north and west to the Congo River. 
The northwest boundary follows that river 
to its mouth, which provides an outlet to 
the Atlantic Ocean. The exact boundaries 
w'ere defined by the neutrality declarations 
of August, 1885, and December, 1894, after 
treaties with Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Portugal, The country has ac- 
cess to the Nile at the Lado enclave, of 
which that river forms the eastern bound- 
ary The area of the country is estimated 
at more than 900,000 square miles, and the 
inhabitants at 20,000,000. The European 
population, Jan. 1, 1908, numbered 2,943, 
including forty-seven Americans. The 
state had its origin in the companies formed 
for trade and exploration in that region. 

The African International Association, 
founded in 1877, sent Henry M. Stanley on 
an expedition up the Congo River to estab- 
lish trading posts and report on the possi- 
bilities of travel and transportation. After 
Stanley’s return the Comity d'Etudes du 
Hant Congo was formed under the auspices 
of Leopold II. King of Belgium, and in 
1879 this became the International Asso- 
ciation of the Congo. This organization 
again sent Stanley up the great river. He 
and his men built roads, founded trading 
stations and made more than 400 treaties 
with native chiefs, conveying the sover- 
eignty of these chiefs to the International 
Association of the Congo. The association 
then appealed to the Powers of the world 
for permission to combine these numerous 
sovereignties into one independent state. 
The United States was the first country to 
recognize the International Association of 
the Congo as a sovereign independent 
power, under the name of the Congo Free 
State. This was done In accordance with 
the report of the Committee on Foreign 


Relations of the Forty-eighth Congress, 
which reported that the acts of the native 
chiefs were clearly within their rights and 
that the association could lawfully accept 
them (pages 4823, 4014). Within a year 
Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, the Xetherlandc. PoT’tugal, Russia, 
Spain, and Sajot*:; lolicved the example 
of the United States- 

A general act of the International Congo 
Conference, held at Beiiin in 1885, estab- 
lished freedom of trade in the basin of 
the ^ Congo, declared absolutely free the 
n.iYln:u!i>ii of the Congo, its tributaries and 
the lakes and canals connected with it, laid 
down rules fr^r of the na- 
tives and the ,•» .. r;. slave trade, 

and imposed upon the powers w’hicli signed 
the act the obligation to accept the media- 
tion of one or more friendly governments 
should any serious trouble arise in the 
Congo basin. The United States declined to 
ratify this act, on the ground that such 
action imposed upon it international obli- 
gations at variance wdth its traditional pol- 
icy. The Conference placed the state un- 
der the sovereignty of King Leopold II 
of Belgium, on the basis of personal union 
with Belgium, though perpetually neutral 
and free to the trade of all nations, and 
guaranteed equality of treatment to all 
settlers of whatever nationality. By a will 
dated Aug. 2, 1889, Leopold bequeathed to 
Belgium all his sovereign rights in the 
Congo Free State. 

July 21, 1800, the territory of the state 
was declared inalienable, but a convenHon 
of July 3, 1890, reserved to Belgium the 
right to annex the Congo after a period 
of ten years. A treaty for annexation was 
signed Nov. 28, 1007, approved by the 
Belgian legislature In August, 1908. and by 
the King Oct. IS, 1008 By February, 
1909, Germany had recognized the annexa- 
tion. The exports of the country consist 
of rubber, ivory, palm nuts, palm oil, w’hite 
copal, cocoa, coffee, gold and copper ore. 
Cottons, provisions, wi^es and 

spirits, machinery, bi’.iMiu'j: m!ii 0 '‘ial. arms, 
ammunition are sold to the country. The 
bulb of the trade is with Belgium. 

In 1914 the Congo completed its sixth 
year as a Belgian colony. The Belgian 
Parliament provided for its administration 
and appointed Baron Wahis governor. Many 
complaints have been made of cruel treat- 
ment of natives by traders. Great Britain 
withheld her recognition of the annexation 
until there was evidence of satisfactory 
conditions in the Congo. Nov. 21, 1911, 
British consuls in the country reported that 
conditions in general had improved but 
that abuses continued in those districts 
where rubber is demanded in lieu of taxa- 
tion. (See also Belgium.) 

Congo Free State: 

Act for reform of revenue tariff of, 
referred to, 5621. 

Arms and ammunition, act prohibit- 
ing sale of, to natives of, recom- 
mended, 5868. 

Discussed, 4914. 

International Association of the Con- 
go recognized by Unitbd States, 
4823, 4914. 

Keferred to, 4988. 

Slave trade in — 

Conference at Brussels for suppres- 
sion of, 5543. 

Becommendations regarding, 5868. 

Valley of Congo opened to commerce, 
discussed, 4762. 
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Congo, Treaties with. — The International 
Association of the Congo declared in 1884 
that by treaties with the legitimate sov- 
ereigns of the basin of the Congo and adja- 
cent territory on the Atlantic it had estab- 
lisned supervision over the commerce of the 
several countries and adopted a common 
standard for said free states consisting of 
a bine flag with a golden star in the cen- 
ter. Recognition of this flag was accorded 
hy the United States by declaration of Sec- 
retary Frelingbuyaen April 22, 1884. 
Congress.— A formal meeting or associa- 
tion of persons having a representative 
character for tne enactment of laws, or the 
consideration of some special subject, or 
the promotion of some common interest. In 
the United States all legislative powers 
are granted by the Constitution to Con- 
gress. This body consists of the Senate 
iq. ?;.) and the House of Representatives 
{q. V.), The powers of Congress are 
enumerated in the Constitution, Article I, 
section 8, and all the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the states are re- 
served to the states respectively or to the 
people. The power of Congress is abso- 
lute within the scope of its authority ex- 
cept as it may be restrained by the veto 
of the President. The Senate is composed 
of two members from each state regardless 
of size or population. The members of the 
House are apportioned on the basis of 
Federal population. The Constitution pro- 
vides (Article V) that “no state, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.*" The Senate is pre- 
sided over by the Vice-President of the 
United States, who is also President of the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives 
by a Speaker chosen by its members. The 
Vice-President has no power except in ca.ses 
where the Senate is equally divided. Con- 
gress is required to “assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in December unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day.** 
Measures that have passed both Houses 
are sent to the President, who may either 
approve or veto them, or do neither, in. 
which latter case the measure becomes a 
law after ten days from the time it is pre- 
sented to him, unless in the meantime Con- 
gress shall have adjourned. If he ap- 
prove the bill and sign it, it becomes a 
law, but if he disapprove it he must re- 
turn it with his objections to the House 
in which it shall have originated for re- 
consideration by them. In such a case, 
after reconsideration, it requires the affirm- 
ative vote of two-thirds of the members in 
each of the two bodies to pass the meas- 
ure. Legislation which exceeds the con- 
stitutional power of Congress may be de- 
clared unconstitutional and void by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States when 
that body is properly appealed to by either 
party in any controversy arising in an at- 
tempt to enforce such legislation. Each 
House is by the Con.stitution “the judge 
of elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members” (page 17). (See also Senate 
and House of Representatives ; United 
States, Government of, and Apportionment.) 
Congress: 

Act appointing day for annual meet- 
ing of, vetoed, 1450. 

Act of — 

Approved, but not signed, wbetber 
in force, discussed, 856. 

Duly certified and approved, •wbicli 
bad not passed, discussed, 1353. 


Effect on, of adjournment of Con- 
gress before expiration of 10 
days after presentation to Presi- 
dent, discussed, 3797. 

Acts of, to be published in certain 
newspapers, 4116. 

Address from committee of public 
safety of France transmitted to, 
181. 

Adjournment of — 

Postponement of recess requested, 
6092. 

Postponement of, recommended, 
3021, 3286, 4034. 

Eesolution authorizing, not ap- 
proved, 257. 

Appropriations, power to designate 
officer to expend, discussed, 3128, 
Appropriations should not be made 
by, unless necessary, 1248. 

Bills, time allowed for consideration 
of, discussed, 2993, 3060. 

Capital, longitude of, west of Green- 
wich, report, 688. 

Capitol prepared for. (See Capitol.) 
Carpenter painting of Lincoln and 
Cabinet at reading of Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation presented to, 
4435. 

Constitution, copies of, printed for 
members of, 634, 678. 
Constitutional amendments recom- 
mended to. (See Constitution.) 
Contingent expenses of, discussed, 
3179. 

Declaration of Independence, first 
copperplate of, bequeathed to, by 
Lafayette, letter of son presenting, 
1342. 

Diligence and good temper of, ad- 
mired, 7913. 

Desk on which Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written presented 
to United States by heirs of Jo- 
seph Coolidge, Jr., 4540. 

Letter of Robert C. Winthrop re- 
garding, 4541. 

Discretionary authority which can be 
regulated by, should not be exer- 
cised by Executive, 1387. 

District of Columbia should be repre- 
sented in, 1091, 1120, 3652. 
Extraordinary sessions of, convened 
by proclamation of President — > 
Adams, John, 222. 

Cleveland, 5828. 

Harrison, W. H., 1876. 

Hayes, 4399, 4472. 

Jefferson, 345, 412. 

Lincoln, 3214. 

McKinley, 6470. 

Madison, 476, 509. 

Pierce, 2927. 

Taft, 7586. 

Van Buren, 1538. 
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Congress — Continued. 

Information regarding foreign affairs 
requested by, refused, 186, 2232, 
2281, 2416, 2452, 2690, 2691, 2695, 
6101. 

Joint resolution of — 

Declaring freedom of Cuba and au- 
thorizing intervention, etc., 
6297. 

Discussed, 6311. 

Regarded by Spain as ^^equiva- 
lent to an evident declaration 
of war, 6312. 

■Loyal Senators and Representatives 
denied admission to seats in, dis- 
cussed, 3644. 

Mail, rates of transportation of, 
should be regulated by. (See Post- 
al Service.) 

Meeting of — 

Act appointing day for annual, ve- 
toed, 1450. 

Constitutional amendment regard- 
ing, recommended, 240. 

Members of. (See Representatives; 
Senators.) 

Notification to, of discontinuance of 
addresses, by President Jefferson, 
313. 

Permanent seat of Government oc- 
cupied by. (See Seat of Govern- 
ment.) 

Protests of Presidents against action 
of. (See Protests.) 

Public and private acts of, list of, 
transmitted, 3963. 

Requested by President Cleveland not 
to take recess until enactment of 
financial legislation, 6092. 
Resolutions of, thanking Samuel T. 
Washington for sword of Washing- 
ton and staff of Pranklin, 2120. 
Right of states to representation in, 
discussed, 3644. 

‘‘Shall make no law respecting re- 
ligious establishment,^^ application 
of, 475. 

Testimonials of Gen. Grant offered to, 
by Mrs. Grant, 4857. 

Schedule of, 4859. 

Thanks of, tendered. (See Thanks of 
Congress.) 

Two Houses of, independent of each 
other, 516. 

War with — 

Algiers should be declared by, 539. 
Great Britain — 

Declared by, 497. 

Special session called on account 
of threatening aspect of, 413. 
Spain declared by, 6348. 

House of Representatives (see also 
Representatives) — 

Address of, in reply to President 
Washington’s inaugural, 48. 
Reply of President, 49. 


Address of, to President Adams on 
death of Washington, 290. 

Calls on President, 290. 

Contested elections in, act regu- 
lating taking of testimony in, 
reasons for applying pocket veto 
to, 2108. 

Expresses regret upon being noti- 
fied of President Washington’s 
intention to retire, 200. 
Information regarding foreign in- 
tercourse refused, 186, 2281, 
2416, 2452. 

Referred to, 2529. 

Letter of John Randolph, Jr., de- 
manding punishment of certain 
officers of Army and Navy for in- 
sulting conduct, referred to, 291. 
Members of. (See Representatives.) 
Privileges of, letter relating to, 
transmitted, 293. 

Protests of Presidents against ac- 
tion of. (See Protests.) 

Treaties — 

Assent of, to, not required, 188. 
Transmission of, to, declined, 
2601. 

Senate (see also Senators) — 

Address of, in reply to President 
Washington’s inaugural, 46. 
Reply of President, 47. 

Address of, to President Adams on 
death of Washington, 288. 
Breach of duty by public officer in 
publishing executive business of, 
discussed, 2691. 

Calls on President, 288. 

Can hold only correspondence with 
the President in executive ses- 
sion, 2174. 

Correspondence respecting relations 
with Spain refused, 6101. 
Executive and, independent of each 
other in cases of appointment to 
office, 516. 

Expresses regret upon being noti- 
fied of President Washington’s 
intention to retire, 198. 
Extraordinary sessions of, convened 
by proclamation of President — 
Adams, John, 306, 1220. 

Adams, J. Q., 997. 

Arthur, 4621, 4873. 

Buchanan, 3026, 3081, 3156, 3203. 
Cleveland, 5428, 6230. 

Pillmore, 2646, 2726. 

Referred to, 2726. 

Grant, 3966, 4087, 4171, 4278, 
4390. 

Harrison, BenJ., 5817. 

Hayes, 4591. 

Referred to, 4588. 

Jackson, 1508, 

Jefferson, 449. 

Johnson, 3719. 

Lmmluy 3362, 3474. 
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Congress — Con tin ucd. 

HcKiuley, 6470. 

Madison, 571. 

Monroe, 856. 

Pierce, 2959. 

Polk, 2539. 

Tyler, 2220. 

Van Buren, 1857. 

V^asliington, 130, 204, 571. 

(See also Congress, ante.) 

Free confidential communication 
Tvitli Executive should be pre- 
served, 893. 

In confiidential correspondence with 
President, 144, 495, 652. 

In executive session can only hold 
correspoEdence with President, 
2174. 

Information regarding — 

Annexation of Texas refused, 
2232. 

Negotiations with Great Britain, 
Costa Pica, and Nicaragua, re- 
fused, 2690. 

Nominations to. (See Executive 
Nominations.) 

President Washington meets and 
advises with, respecting treaty 
with Indians, 53. 

Proposition to annex Hawaiian 
Islands, refused, 2691, 2695. 

Protests of Presidents against ac- 
tion of. (See Protests.) 

Bequested by President Adams to 
postpone adjournment of, 257. 

Treaties, power to make, vested in 
President with consent of, 187. 
Congress, Number of.— Each congress is 
numbered and holds two annual sessions, 
respectively termed the long and the short 
session, each assembling on the first Mon- 
day in December and may be called in 
special session by the President or by joint 
resolution of both houses. The life of a 
congress lasts from 12 o’clock noon on 
March 4 of the odd-numbered year fol- 
lowing the election of representatives until 
12 o’clock noon on March 4 of the next 
odd-numbered year. To determine the 
years covered by a given congress multi- 
ply the number of the congress by two 
and add the product to 1789. The result 
will be the year in which the congress 
closed Example : Sixty-second Congress. 
Twice 62 is 124; adding 124 to 1789 gives 
1913, the year during W'bich (on March 
4) the Sixty-second Congress must expire. 
To find the number of a congress sitting 
in any given year subtract 1789 from that 
year ; if the result be an even number, 
half that number will give the congress 
of which the year in question saw the 
close; if tbe result be an odd number, 
add one, and half the sum will give the 
congress of which the year in question was 
the first year. 

Congress, Confederate. (See Confeder- 
ate Congress.) 

Congress, Continental. (See Continental 
Congress.) 

Congress, Members of. (See Appendix.) 


Congress of Nations. (See Panama, 
Isthmus of.) 

Congressional Elections: 

Federal supervision of, recommended, 
5490, 5562, 5766. 

Gerrymander discussed, 5643. 
Congressional Globe.— That part of the 
proceedings of Congress which was pub- 
lished between 1833 and 1873. The Globe 
was first issued as a newspaper. Later it 
succeeded the < f 1 >■ '. It was 

succeeded by t 'o . Record. 

The Congressi .-i- "tarted as 

a private enterprise Dec. 7, 1833. Volume 
I, No. 1, began with the proceedings of the 
Tw'enty-third Cougress. It was published 
weekly and each volume wms devoted to 
one session of Congress. The second ses- 
sion of the Fortieth Congress, 1869, was 
comprised in one volume of five parts, ag- 
gregating more than 5,000 pages. (See 
also Annals of Congress ; Congressional 
Record; Register of Debates.) 
Congressional Record.— A complete rec- 
ord of the debates and proceedings of Con- 
gress from December, 1873, to the present 
time. It is the successor to the Congres- 
sional Globe, and is printed and circulated 
by the Government. The Congressional 
Record is issued daily during the sessions 
of Congress. Each member of Congress is 
gratuitously ‘supmiefi with a specified num- 
ber for his coi •'i 'i! ( u:s. It may also be 
obtained by subscription, the price being 
$8 for tbe long and .8-1 for the short ses- 
sion. The Congressional Record began with 
the special session of the Forty-third Con- 
gress, convened wnth the inauguration of 
President Grant for the second term, March 
4, 1873. One volume is devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of each session, but the volumes 
are generally bound in several parts. Vol. 
XLV, covering the proceedings of the sec- 
ond session of the Sixtieth (Congress, Dec. 
6, 1809-June 25, 1910, consists of eight 
parts, aggregating more than 10,000 pages. 
(See also Annals of Congress; Congres- 
sional Globe, Register of Debates.) 
Congressman-at-Large.— A member of 

United States House of Representatives 
elected by the voters of an entire state, 
and not, as is customary, by those of a 
Congressional district. The election of a 
Congressman-at-large is a device adopted 
by a state to secure proper representation 
in Congress under a Federal apportion- 
ment act pending the passage of a state 
law redistricting the state in accordance 
wdth the Federal allowance of Representa- 
tives, The apportionment act of Jan. 16, 
1901, provides that after March 3, 1903, 
the House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of 86 members apportioned as fol- 
lows : Alabama, 9 ; Arkansas, 7 : Cali- 
fornia, 8 ; Colorado, 3 ; Connecticut, 5 ; 
Delaware, 1 ; Florida, 3 ; Georgia, 11 ; 
Idaho, 1 ; Illinois, 25 ; Indiana, 13 ; Iowa, 
11; Kansas, 8; Kentucky, 31; Louisiana, 
7 ; Maine, 4 ; Maryland, 6 ; Massachusetts, 
14; Michigan, 12; Minnesota, 9; Missis- 
sippi, 8; Missouri, 14; Montana, 1; Ne- 
braska, 6 ; Nevada, 1 : New Hampshire, 2 ; 
New Jersey, 10; New York, 37; North 
Carolina, 10 ; North Dakota, 2 ; Ohio, 21 ; 
Oregon, 2 ; Pennsylvania, 32 ; Rhode Isl- 
and, 2 ; South Carolina, 7 : South Dakota, 
2; Tennessee, 10; Texas, 16; Utah, 1 ; Ver- 
mont, 2 ; Virginia, 10 ; Washington, 3 ; 
West Virginia, 5; Wisconsin, 11: Wyo- 
ming, 1. It also provided that Congress- 
men shall be elected from districts com- 
posed of cqhtlguous territory and contain- 
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Oongressman-at-Large— CowiinMCf?. 
ing as nearly as possible an equal number 
o"" ir.liab’tsiut'?, the number of sucb. dis- 
, n‘,'. 'lie number of Represent- 

L,j i the state is entitled; 

but ’‘m case oi an increase in the number 
of Representatives which may be given 
-b fc V "df-" -ipportionment such 
iw'M ' .b'pi-e'-js or Representa- 

tives shall be elected by the state at 
large and the other Representatives by 
the districts now prescribed by law until 
the legislature of such state, in the man- 
ner herein prescribed, shall redistrict such 
state.” The present membership of the 
House is thus, 435. (See Apportionment 
and House of Representatives.) 
Connecticut. — One of the thirteen original 
states of the American Union ; nickname, 
“The Nutmeg State” ; motto, “Qui trans- 
tulit sustinet” (He who transplanted still 
sustains). It lies between lat. 41® and 42® 
3' north and long. 71° 55' and 73° 50' 
west, an area of 4,965 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Alassachusetts, 
on the east by Rhode Island, on the south 
by Long Island Sound, and on the west by 
New York. Connecticut is largely a manu- 
facturing State, due to its position which 
gives easy access to the large distribut- 
ing centers ; its chief products are hard- 
ware, firearms, silks, cotton and woolen 
goods, and clocks. Connecticut was set- 
tled by English Colonists from Plymouth, 
Mass., about 1635, although the Dutch had 
been there somewhat earlier. Charles II 
granted a charter to the Connecticut and 
New Haven Colonies in 1662, and soon 
thereafter they united. The present con- 
stitution was adopted in 1818. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 26,815, comprising 
2,185,788 acre^a, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at $159,399,771. The value of 
domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $14,- 
163,902, including 195,318 cattle, valued 
at $6,730,287; 46,341 horses, $5,739,400; 
52,372 swine, $472,741 ; 22,418 sheep, $112,- 
340 ; poultry, $988,653. The yield and 
value of the field crops of 1911 was : corn, 

59.000 acres, 2,862,000 bushels, $2,375,000; 
oats, 11,000 acres, 386,000 bushels, $216,- 
000 ; rye, 8,000 acres, 148,000 bushels, 
$138,000 ; potatoes, 23,000 acres, 1,955,- 
000 bushels, $2,053,000 ; hay, 490,000 acres, 

539.000 tons, $12,666,000; tobacco, 17,000 
acres, 27,625,000 pounds, $5,663,125. The 
mineral products of the State are unimpor- 
tant. The capital employed in manufac- 
tures in the State, reported in 1908^ was 
$373,283,580; number of wage earners, 
181,605, to whom was paid $87,942,091. 
There were 3,447 establishments. The cost 
of the raw material was $191,303,881, and 
the value of the output was $369,082,091. 
Population in 1910, 1,114.7.56. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Connecticut having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 4,106. The amount of 
capital Invested was $620,194,000, giving 
employment to 254,498 persons, using mate- 
rial valued at $288,454,000, find turning out 
finished goods worth $545,249,000. Salaries 
and wages paid aggregated $160,730,000. 
Connecticut: 

Ratification of amendment to Federal 
Constitution by, referred to, 249. 

Refusal of governor of, to furnisli 
militia for defense of frontier, 501, 
Connecticut Biver, practicability of 

connecting Lake Mempkremagog 
with, 873. 


Conscription. (See Drafts.) 
Conservation Commission. — The National 
Conservation Commission was created by 
President Roosevelt June 8, 1908, as the 
result of a conference, held at the White 
House, May 13, 1908, of the governors of 
the states and territories. The President 
had invited these officials and other emi- 
nent men to confer on the subject of na- 
tional resources. Among the notable ad- 
dresses were those of Andrew Carnegie, on 
iron and coal in relation to their exhaus- 
tion ; Eiihu Root, urging the states to ex- 
ercise their sovereignties in preserving their 
natural resources ; James J. Hill, on the 
wasteful use of the soil ; William J. 
Bryan, John Mitchell, Governor Glenn, of 
North Carolina ; Gifford Pinchot, and 
James R. Garfield. 

The object of the conference was to 
arouse the public conscience to the un- 
necessary waste and destruction of the for- 
ests, streams and mineral deposits, and 
the depletion of the soil, and to encourage 
by public sentiment and laws the conser- 
vation and development of the bountiful 
provisions of nature for the happiness and 
welfare of man. 

Within a month after the creation of 
the national commission the governors of 
five states had appointed state conserva- 
tion commissioners and an equal number 
of organizations of national scope had 
named conservation committees. By Janu- 
ary, 1909, thirty-six states and territories 
had formed conservation commissions, and 
the indications were that all the remaining 
states would soon take similar action. Be- 
sides these, forty-one national organizations 
had appointed conservation committees. 
Under the direction of the national com- 
mission the first inventory of the natural 
resources of the United States ever made 
was accomplished. 

The aim and scope of the Conservation 
Commission is summarized in the following 
brief extracts from the report made to 
the President Dec. 7, 1908 : 

“The duty of man to man is no greater 
than the duty of each generation to the 
next, and the obligation of the nation to 
the actual citizen is no more sacred than 
its obligation to the citizens to be. In this 
country, blessed with natural resources in 
unsurpassed profusion, the sense of re- 
sponsibility to the future has been slow 
to awaken. Forests have been cleared 
away as obstacles to the use of land. Neg- 
lect of the waterways and approaching 
exhaustion of the forests directed atten- 
tion to the rapid depletion of the coal and 
iron deposits and the misuse of the land. 

“In the present stage of our national de- 
velopment wise and beneficial uses are 
essential and the checking of waste is ab- 
solutely demanded. The most reprehen- 
sible waste is that of destruction, as in 
forest fires, uncontrolled flow of gas and 
oil, soil wash, and abandonment of coal in 
mines- Nearly as bad is the waste arising 
from misuse, as the consumption of fuel in 
furnaces and engines of low efficiency, 
use of ill-adapted structural materials, 
growing of ill-chosen crops, and the per- 
petuation of inferior plants and animals, 
all of which may be remedied. 

“Even as we have neglected our natu- 
ral resources so have we been thoughtless 
of life and health. Natural resources are 
useless without men and women to de- 
velop them ; we cannot, therefore, too soon 
enter upon the duty of conserving our 
chief source of strength by the prevention 
of disease and the prolongation of life. 

“At the present rate of coal production 
the supply will approach exhaustion by 
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Conservation Commission—C'on^nwedf. 
the middle of the next century. The sup- 
ply of high-grade iron ore, at the present 
rate of consumption, cannot be expected 
to last beyond the middle of the present 
century. Petroleum, though increasing in 
supply, is also enormously misused and 
wasted, and cannot be expected to last 
beyond the middle of the present century. 
The daily waste of natural gas is enough 
to supply every city in the United States 
of o\tr iuO,Ooo population. 

“Of the total area of our lands, but 
little more than two-fifths is in farms, 
and less than one-half of the farm area is 
improved and made a source of crop pro- 
duction. The area of cultivated land may 
possibly be doubled. In addition to the 
land awaiting the plow 75,000,000 acres of 
swamp land can be reclauned, 40,000,000 
acres of desert land irrigated and millions 
of acres of brush and wooded land cleared. 
We must greatly increase our yield per 
acre. The average yield of wheat in the 
United States is less than fourteen bushels 
per acre ; in England it is thirty-two bush- 
els and in Germany twenty-eight. We get 
thirty bushels of oats per acre ; England 
nearly forty-five and Germany more than 
forty-seven. Proper management will 
double the yield and produ'^e more than 
three times our present population can 
consume." 

As an outgrowth of the joint conserva- 
tion conference in December, 190S, Presi- 
dent Pvoosevelt invited President Diaa; of 
Mexico and the Governor-General and Pre- 
mier of Canada to a North American con- 
servation conference. These governments 
sent representatives to a meeting held at 
the White House Peb. 18, 1909. The prin- 
ciples of the original commission were en- 
dorsed and an invitation was extended to 
forty-five other nations to send delegates 
to a world’s conference to be held at The 
Hague on a date to be later decided upon. 

As a result of the agitation against de- 
struction of the natural resources of Amer- 
ica, other national societies have been or- 
ganized and are actively at work on the 
task of educating the people and securing 
the passage of laws for protecting min- 
eral deposits, forests, wmter power, fauna 
and flora. 

The National Conservation Association, 
with headquarters in the Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., is now the organ- 
ized head of the conservation movement in. 
the United States. The association came 
into existence because of an urgent need 
for an organization open to every man and* 
woman who stood for conservation which 
would give them immediate opportunity 
for united and active work. Its objects 
are thus stated: 

“The National Conservation Association 
is fighting for the prompt and orderly de- 
velopment of OUT natural resources, for 
the welfare of ourselves and our children, 
and for the rights of the plain people. 
The association is bound neither by i)olit- 
ical considerations nor official connections. 
It is free to speak the w'hole truth. 

“That conservation means the use of 
our natural resources for the benefit of us 
all and not merely for the profit of a few 
is already household knowledge. The task 
which the National Conservation Associa- 
tion has set itself is to get this principle 
put into practical effect.” 

The association is maintained by dues 
from membership, which are divided into 
the following classes : Members, $1,00 a 
year; Active Members, $3.00 a year; Con- 
tributing Members $20.00 a year ; Patrons 
$100 a year; Life Membership, $1,000 a 
year. 


The organization of the National Con- 
servation Association is as follows : 

Gifford Pinchot, President, 'Washington, 
D. C. ; Charles W. Eliot, Honorary Presi- 
dent. Cambridge, Mass. ; Overton IV. Price, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Washington, 
D. C. ; Harry A. Slattery, Secretary, \Vash- 
ington, D. C. 

The National Conservation Congress first 
met at Seattle, Wash., in August, 1909, un- 
der the auspices of the Washington Conser- 
vation Association. 

The objects of the Congress are : To 
provide for discussion of the resources of 
the United States as the foundation for 
the prosperity of the people. To furnish 
definite information concerning the re- 
sources and their development, use and 
preservation. To afford an agency through 
which the people of the country may frame 
policies and principles affecting the con- 
servation and utilization of their resources 
to be put into effect by their respective 
representatives in state and federal gov- 
ernments. 

There is no official connection between 
the National Conservation Congress and 
the National Conservation Association, al- 
though the two are working closely to- 
gether along the same lines. The Congress 
confines its work to an annual gathering of 
citizens appointed by state and municipal 
officials and delegates. The Association 
maintains a permanent working organiza- 
tion throughout the year. The officers are : 
President J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Executive Secretary, Thomas R. Shipp, 
Washington, D. C. ; Treasurer, D. Austin 
3. itchaw, Kansas City, Mo. 

Conservation Commission: 

Appropriation for, urged, 7268. 

Commission report submitted, 7258. 
Conservatives. — A faction of the Demo- 
cratic party who from 1837 to 1S40 voted 
with the Whigs against the sub-treasury bill. 
On other questions the Conservatives acted 
with their party. The term is generally ap- 
plied to those members of a political party 
who oppose radical measures of any kind. 

Conspiracies, Unlawful. (See Illegal 

Combinations.) 

Constantinople, Turkey: 

Expulsion of Greeks from, 2774. 

International conference to be held 
at, upon subject of cholera, re- 
ferred to, 3576. 

Kobert College at, referred to, 3900. 
Constellation, The. — The flagship of Com- 
modore Thomas Truxtun of the squadron 
sent to protect American shipping in the 
West Indies during troubles with Prance 
in 1799. The Constellation was built at 
Baltimore, and commissioned in 1798. Feb. 
9, 1799, she defeated and captured the 
French frigate Ulnsurgente, of 40 guns. 
Feb. 1, 1800, she defeated La Vengeance, of 
54 guns, which, after a fierce engagement, 
escaped, owing to a storm. Congress pre- 
sented Truxtim with a gold medal and a 
vote of thanks for his bravery during this 
engagement. 

Constitution. — Fundamental law in a lim- 
ited or free government. As applied to the 
United States of America, or to any state 
of the American Union, the constitution is 
a written statement of the powers of gov- 
ernment. The people who hold the elective 
franchise are by prescribed forms called 
upon to establish their constitution which 
they may subsequently amend in accordance 
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Constitution — Continued. 
with its provisions. When established the 
constitution is paramount to the govern- 
ment organized under li. If any depart- 
ment of the government exceeds its author- 
ized powers, the act is irregular and void. 
Thus, if an act of Congress or of a state 
legislature does not conform in its terms 
to the constitution, which declares itself to 
be the supreme law of the land or of the 
state, as the case may be, the Federal or 
State Supreme Court, as the case may be, 
may decide the act in question to be un- 
constitutional and therefore of no effect. 
In Great Britain the constitution consists 
of customs, traditions, royal charters, stat- 
utes of Parliament, the common law, the 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of Rights, 
the Act of Settlement, the Reform Bill, etc. 
The British constitution has never had the 
direct sanction of the people ; the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of each state 
of the Union has received such sanction. 
The Constitution of the United States was 
framed in a convention of the states, except 
Rhode Island, at Philadelphia, in 1787, and 
went into effect March 4, 1789, having been 
ratified by eleven of the thirteen states. 
North Carolina and Rhode Island ratified it 
Nov. 21, 1789, and May 29, 1790, respec- 
tively. (See also Amendments.) 

Constitution: 

Amendments to — 

Tourteenth, recommendation that 
disabilities imposed under, be 
removed, 4107, 4209. 
Proclamation directing discon- 
tinuance of prosecutions, 4130. 

Joint resolution proposing, 3841. 

Joint resolution proposing four- 
teenth, opposed, 3589. 

Proposed by Taft, 7390, 7392. 

(Question of Congress proposing, un- 
til after admission of loyal Sena- 
tors and Eepresentatives of un- 
represented states referred to, 
3589. 

Eatification of. (See Eatification 
of, post) 

Eeferred to, 595, 786, 3722. 

Eelative to — 

Abolishing slavery — 

Defeated, 3453. 

Eecommended, 3556. 

Eatification of referred to, 
3570, 3644. 

Approval of separate items of 
bill and veto of others recom- 
mended, 4196, 4725, 4774, 4840. 
Distribution of surplus revenue 
among states suggested, 1015. 
Expenditures for education, sug- 
gested, 397, 444, 587. 

Gradual emancipation of slaves 
recommended, 3337. 

Income tax recommended, 7390, 
7392. 

Internal improvements suggest- 
ed, 398, 553, 587, 760. 
Legislation in extra session of 
Congress suggested, 4196. 


Maintenance of free schools by 
States, 4288. 

Mode of election of President 
and Vice-President suggested, 
1010, 1081, 1120, 1168, 1253, 
1336, 1395, 1478j 3837, 3889, 
4196. 

Mode of election of United States 
Senators, 3849, 38S9. 

Postponement of meeting of Con- 
gress suggested, 240. 

Selection of Presidential electors 
recommended, 5644. 

Slavery recommended, 3169. 

Suability of States ratified, 250. 

Successor to President in event 
of vacancy in Presidency and 
Vice-President recommended, 
3837, 3889, 4950. 

Tenure of ofidee by judiciary of 
United States recommended, 
3841, 3889. 

Centennial anniversary of framing, 
proposition to celebrate, discussed, 
5118. 

Journal of acts and proceedings of 
convention which formed, pub- 
lished, 634, 678. 

Legislation to supplement guaranties 
afforded by fourteenth amendment 
recommended, 4775. 

Eatification of — 

Pifteenth amendment referred to, 
3998, 4001, 4007, 4801. 

Discussed, 4009. 

Fourteenth amendment referred to, 
3664, 3665, 3667, 3722, 3795, 
3836, 3837, 3843. 

Proclamation regarding enforce- 
ment of, 4088. 

Proclaimed, 3854, 3855, 3856, 

3857, 3858. 

Withdrawal of, by Ohio and New 
Jersey, 3836. 

Eatification of, by states. (See the 
several states.) 

Be commendation of legislation to 
supplement guaranties afforded by 
fourteenth amendment, 4775. 

Eeferred to, 95, 101. 

Bight to make and alter, basis of our 
political system, 200. 

Secret journal of Congress of Con- 
federation published, 678. 

Signers of, 26. 

Text of, 15. 

Constitution, Confederate. (See Con- 
federate (Constitution.) 

Constitution, The . — A famous American 
frigate, known also as **Old Ironsides.” 
She was built at Boston in 1797, and car- 
ried 44 guns. July 17, 1812, she encoun- 
tered a fleet of five British frigates, but 
through the masterly seamanship of Capt. 
Hull eluded capture. Aug. 19 she was at- 
tacked by the British frigate G-uerriere, 
carrving 38 guns. Within half an hour 
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Constitution, ^'he-^Continued. 
the latter was a wreck and 85 of her men 
killed and wounded (502). Dec. 29, 1812, 
the British man-of-war, Jam, carrying ^8 
guns, surrendered to the ConHihuUon (507). 
The British loss was only 34. Feh. 20, 
1815, the Constitution captured the Cj/flwe, 
20 guns, and the Levant, IS guns. British 
loss 77 and American loss lo. 

Constitution, The: 

British frigate GuerrUre captured and 
destroyed by, 502. 

British frigate Java captured and 
destroyed by, 507. 

Capt. Bainbridge in command of, 507. 
Capt. Hull in command of, 502. 
Constitution, The (slave ship), proceed- 
ings of court regarding, 895. 
Constitutional Bights discussed. (See 
powers of Bederal and State Govern- 
ments.) 

Constitutional Treasury System: 
Becommendedby President Polk, 2256. 
Successful operation of, discussed, 
2406, 2498. 

Constitutional XJuion Party .—The issues 
of ISGO and the years immediately preced- 
ing disrupted the "Whig party. May 9 of 
that year representatives of the party held 
a convention at Baltimore and nominated 
John Bell, of Tennessee, for President, and 
Edward Everett of Massachusetts, for Vice- 
President Delegates were present from 
about twenty states. They took the 
of the (Tonstitutional Dnion party. They 
denounced the platforms of the other parties 
as tending “to widen political divisions, 
and declared their principles to be/ ‘the Con- 
stitution of the country, the Dnion of the 
States, and the enforcement of the laws. 
In the election of 1860 the party carried 
three states— Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, polling 589,581 votes and gaining 39 
electoral votes, 

Constitutionallsts.-*-A political party in 
Pennsylvania which under the Constitution 
of 1776-1790 favored the maintenance of 
that instrument as opposed to those who de- 
manded a stronger government than could 
be had under it. They w^ere the local fore- 
runners of the Democrats and Anti-Federal- 
ists of later times. Between 1804 and 1808 
a party arose which desired to amend the 
Constitution. They were called Convention- 
alists and the party opposed to them Con- 
stitntioualists- 

Constitutions, Sta1;e.~At the time of the 
Declaration of Independence only a few of 
the Colonies had local governments of their 
own. These were only temporary organi- 
zations. Constitutions were first adopted by 
the thirteen original states as follows : 
Maryland. New Hampshire, ISew Jersey, 
Korth Carolina. Pennsylvania and Virginia 
in 1776: Georgia and New York in 1777; 
South Carolina in 1778 : Massachusetts in 
1780; Delaware in 1792: Connecticut in 
1818 ; Rhode Island in 1842. 
Consul-General, title of, should be 
abandoned, 4923, 

Consular Service.— Consular officers in- 
clude consuls-general, con^^uls and com- 
mercial agents. Their chief duties and 
powers are connected with onr commercial 
interests, to protect ships, seamen and other 
Americans, to send home destitute seamen, 
and to give certificates for various pur- 


poses. They are sent to the principal ports 
or markets of a country. Some diplomatic 
powers also attach, to their office, and in 
non-Christian countries they have some- 
times the right, by treaty, to act in a 
judicial capacity between citizens of the 
United States. A consul-general has juris- 
diction over several consuls. Commercial 
agents are accredited to smaller places. The 
consular officers are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate after 
passing an examination as to fitness and 
ability in accoi dance with an executive 
order of President Roosevelt. Officers of 
the service are under the control and di- 
rection of the State Department- 

Consular oflacers are expected to endeavor 
to maintain and promote all the righttul in- 
terests of American citizens, and to protect 
them in all privileges provided for by treaty 
or concede(i by usage; to visa and, when 
so authorized, to issue passports; when 
permitted by treaty, law or usage, to take 
charge of and settle the personal estates of 
Americans who may die abroad without 
legal or other representatives. 

Consular and Diplomatic Service (see 
also Consular Eeform) : 

Act making appropriations for — 
Approved and reasons therefor, 4331. 
Returned, 4807. 

Classified service needed, 7022. 

Commercial attaches proposed, 6939, 
6940. 

Consular system referred to, 1246, 
3382, 3393, 3471, 3592, 3794, 3837, 

Cost of, 6797, 6798. 

Costumes of persons in, referred to, 
3115, 3834. 

Discussed, 5468, 5547. 

Elevation of missions, 6335, 6673. 
Recommended, 5468. 

Inspector of consular offices discussed, 
6155. 

Larger salaries needed in, 7022. 

Organization of class of supernumer- 
ary secretaries of legation abroad 
recommended, 4654- 

Promotions, removals and appoint- 
ments in, 4672. 

Referred to, 3067, 3393, 3471, 3592, 
4069, 4123, 4795, 4801, 4849. 

Reorganization of, recommended by 
President — 

Arthur, 4718, 4829, 4838. 

Cleveland, 4922, 5091, 5370, 5874. 
Roosevelt, 6673, 6674, 6913, 7022, 
7023. 

Consular Conventions.— The first practi- 
cal step toward close diplomatic relations 
between nations is the estahlishment of the 
consular office within its dominions. This 
is brought about by treaties and agreements 
which are called consular conventions. The 
terms and conditions upon wffiic'h consuls 
are established in foreign countries by the 
United States have been, generally speak- 
ing. the same. Consequently treaties of this 
nature bear such close resemblance to one 
another that they are here grouped for 
purposes of comparison, and only specific 
differences are noted. Such treaties pro- 
vide that consuls-general, consuls^ and vice- 
consuls shall be reciprocally received and 
recognized on presentation of their commis- 
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Consular ConYmtions—CoyiUnued. 
sions in. the way and manner customary 
in the several nations, and according to 
the court etiquette of the partn.ular nation. 
An exequatur iq. v,) shall be issued to 
the representative by the gov-'--r.nmer-r of 
the country to which he scci. \hQ<ii 
representatives are to be treated with re- 
spect dignity, and honor, due to the coun- 
try whence they come. They are exempt 
from military service, public duty, and all 
personal and direct taxation, W'hether Fed- 
eral, state, or municipal. If, however, the 
consular representative of a foreign na- 
tion is a resident of the country in which 
he acts, he is amenable to all of the laws, 
and pays taxes and performs public duties 
which his citizenship demands of him. 
Consuls have the right to hoist the flag 
of their nation over their official residence, 
or upon an official vessel. They are re- 
lieved of public witness duty, and when 
their evidence is necessary in connection 
wnth the administration of justice, their 
depositions may be taken in writing or at 
their dwellings. 

Consular offices and dwellings are invio- 
lable ; local authorities may not invade them 
for any purpose ; papers and documents de- 
posited there may not be seized or ex- 
amined ; and the houses cannot be used 
as an asylum for the refuge or protection 
of criminals or fugitives from justice, Con- 
suls-general and consuls have the powder 
to appoint as consular agents any citizen 
of their own country, of the nation to w’hich 
they are representatives, or of any other 
country, who shall be acceptable to the 
respective governments, and that consular 
agent shall have full authority to act when 
so certificated. 

All consular officials of whatever rank 
have powder and authority to take evidence, 
or depositions of captains, seamen, crews, 
passengers, or citizens of their own country, 
at the official residence, and may there ex- 
ecute any papers or documents. Consular 
representatives have the right of acquiring 
property and of disposing of it in any way ; 
may conduct business, trade, or profession, 
exactly as do in these respects the citizens 
of the country in w’hich they reside ; and 
they may not be discriminated against in 
any way by reason of their being aliens. 
The discipline and internal order of the 
vessels of their country are entirely under 
the control of the consuls of the ports at 
which such vessels may be ; and these 
officers may use the local judicial machin- 
ery freely for the arrest, detention, and 
punishment of deserters or mutineers, or 
for the preservation of the public peace. 
Expenses of such police judicial action 
must be borne by the consuls. A definite 
time for the detention of deserters or crim- 
inals so arrested without triax is set by 
treaties and varies from two to three 
months. (See also Treaties.) 

Argentine RepuhUc . — The consular conven- 
tion with this country is contained in the 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation, of 1853. (See Argentine Republic, 
Treaties with.) 

Austria-Hungary . — The consular conven- 
tion was concluded in 1870 and ratified 
June 20, 1871. 

Belgium . — The consular conventions of 
1808, which expired in 1880, and that of 
1880, still in force, govern the conduct 
and appointment of consuls. 

Bolivia . — Agreement regarding consuls is 
contained in the treaty of peace, friendship, 
commerce, and navigation, of 1858. (See 
Bolivia. Treaties with.) 

Brasil . — The consular convention with 
this nation is contained in the treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, of 1828. 


China. — Consular regulations with China 
are contained in the several commeiciai 
treaties with that nation. (See China, 
Treaties with.) 

Colombia. — Consular regulations are con- 
tained in the treaty of peace, amity, navi- 
gation. and commerce, of 1846, with New 
Granada, and in the consular convention 
with Colombia of 1850. (See Colombia, 
Treaties with.) 

Costa Rica. — Consular regulations were 
covered by the treaties of frii-ieNLip. com- 
merce, and navigation, of 1851. (See 
Costa Rica, Treaties with.) 

Denmark. — The convention of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation, of 1826, and 
the consular conv-^rtio'^ 1801, regulate 
the conduct ai »; i.:q (i'':. “ ■■■i i of consuls. 

France. — T.- ■ c-'-'i-.-: ;■< riventlon with 

France was concluded Feb. 23. 1853. 

German Empire. — The consular conven- 
tion was concluded Dee. 11, 1871. 

Greece. — The consular convention was 
concluded N'ov. 19, 1902. 

Haiti. — Consular regulations are con- 
tained in the treaty of amity, commerce, 
navigation, and extradition, of 1864. (See 
Haiti, Treaty with.) 

Honduras. — Diplomatic and consular reg- 
ulations are provided in the treatv of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, of 
1864. 

Italy. — ^The consuiar convention was con- 
cluded May 8, 1878. and a supplement was 
added on Feb. 24, 1881, covering the settle- 
ment of shipping disputes. 

Japan. — The treaty of commerce and nav- 
igation of 1894 regulates consular and dip- 
lomatic relations. 

Liberia. — The treaty of commerce and 
navigation of 1862 provides for the con- 
sular office. 

Mecklenburg-ScTiicerin. — Consular office 
and functions are provided for in the treaty 
of commerce and navigation of 1847. 

Morocco. — Consular provisions are con- 
tained in the treaty of peace and friend- 
ship of 1836, and in the convention as to 
protection of 1880. 

Muscat. — Consular provisions are con- 
tained in the treaty of amity and commerce, 
of 1833. 

Netherlands. — The consular convention 
was concluded May 23, 1878. 

Ottoman Empire. — The treaty of com- 
merce and navigation of 1830 provides for 
consular intercourse. 

Paraguay. — Diplomatic and consular priv- 
ileges are secured by the treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation, of 1859. 

Persia. — Diplomatic privileges are secured 
by the treaty of friendship and commerce 
of 1856. 

Roumania. — The consular convention of 
1881 secures diplomatic and consular priv- 
ileges. 

Russia. — The treaty of commerce and 
navigation of 1832 secures diplomatic and 
consular privileges. 

Servia. — The consular convention of 1881 
secures consular privileges. 

Siam. — The treaty of amity and com- 
merce of 1856 provides for the appointment 
of a consul to reside at Bangkok. 

Spain. — The treaty of peace of 1898, 
known as the treaty of Paris, provides for 
the consular office. 

Siceden and Norway. — The treaty of 
commerce and navigation of 1827 provides 
for the consular office and privileges. 

Switzerland. — The convention of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation, of 1850, 
provides for consular office and privileges. 

Tonga. — The consular office and juris- 
diction is regulated by the treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, of 1886. 
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Tripoli , — The treaty of peace and amity 
of 1805 provides for consular residence at 
Tripoli. ^ . 

Tunis . — The consular office is secured^ by 
the treaty of amity, commerce and naviga- 
tion of 1797. 

Zanzibar . — The treaty as to duties on 
liquors, and consular powers, of 1886, gov- 
erns the consular office. 

Consular Conventions with. — 

Austria, 4023. 

Belgium, 3SS8, 3893, 3997, 4539. 

Eeferred to, 4561. 

Chile, 2957. 

France, 49, 2726. 

Kef erred to, 75. 

Grermany, 4114, 4142. 

Italy, 3800, 4436, 4448, 4588, 4626. 

Expirations of discussed, 4418. 
Netherlands, 4437, 4520. 

Eoumania, 4622, 4627. 

Eeferred to, 4757. 

Salvador, 4070, 4212, 4247. 

Servia, 4627, 4658. 

Keferred to, 4757. 

Consular Courts. (See Courts Consu- 
lar.) 

Consular Laws discussed, 243, 1117, 
2713. 

Consular Officers, salaries of, 7938. 
Consular Offices, inspection of, dis- 
cussed, 6155. 

Consular Pupils, referred to, 3347. 
Consular Reform (see also Consular and 
Diplomatic Service.) 

Discussed, 6071, 6154. 

Order regarding examination for con- 
sular offices, 6056. 

Consular Regulations, amendment of, 
6704. 

Consular Reports: 

On production of and trade in coffee 
among Central and South American 
States, referred to, 5201. 

On taxation, referred to, 5201. 

On trade and industries of foreign 
powers, referred to, 4986, 5122, 
5201, 6460, 6673. 

Publication of, discussed, 6338. 

Recommended, 4564, 4631, 5091. 
Value and importance of, discussed, 
5091. 

Consuls. — In international law an agent 
appointed and commissioned by a sovereign 
state to reside in a foreign city or town to 
defend the personal rights and to protect 
the business interests of such citizens of 
his country as may reside therein, and to 
collect and forward to the home govern- 
ment information on industrial and econo- 
mic matters. He is not a diplomatic agent. 
He must be formally recognized by the 
power within whose jurisdiction he serves 
before he can legally discharge the func- 
tions of his office. 

From the early days of the Government 
the United States has maintained a con- 
sular service. The title of consul-general 
was first introduced in 1855. In 1866 the 
consular service was reorganized upon a 
basis requiring tbe examination, by a board 


which has remained substantially un- 
changed to the present day. In 1895 Presi- 
dent Cleveland issued an ordf'-r rruniring 
the examination, by a board of 

three members to be named by the Secre- 
tary of State, of applicants for appoint- 
ment to places the salaries of which are 
more than $1,000 and less than $2,500 per 
year. By an order of Nov. 10, 1905, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt extended the operations of 
this order so that it now applies to appli- 
cants for all consular places, irrespective 
of the salaries attached to them. 

Duties , — Consular officers are expected to 
endeavor to maintain and promote all the 
rightful interests of American citizens, and 
to protect them in all privileges provided 
for by treaty or conceded by usage : to vise 
and when so authorized, to issue passports ; 
when permitted by treaty, law or usage, to 
take charge of and settle the personal es- 
tates of Americans who may die abroad 
without legal or other representatives, and 
remit the proceeds to the treasury in case 
they are not called for by a legal represen- 
tative within one year ; to shin, discharge, 
and, under certain conditions, maintain and 
send American seamen to the United States ; 
to settle disputes between masters and sea- 
men of American vessels ; to investigate 
charges of mutiny or insubordination on 
the high seas and send mutineers to the 
United States for trial ; to render assist- 
ance in the case of wrecked or stranded 
American vessels, and, in the absence of 
the master or other qualified person, take 
charge of the wrecks and cargoes if per- 
mitted to do so by the laws of the country ; 
to receive the papers of American vessels 
arriving at foreign ports and deliver them 
after the discharge of the obligations of the 
vessels toward the members of their crews, 
and upon the production of clearances 
from the proper foreign port officials ; to 
certify to the correctness of the valuation 
of merchandise exported to the United States 
where the shipment amounts to more than 
$100 ; to act as official witnesses to 
marriages of American citizens abroad ; to 
aid in the enforcement of the ’’^rr'’'g’‘ntien 

laws, and to certify to the oi: 

the certificates issued by Chine-- .i,‘d oi»'er 
officials to Chinese persons coming to the 
United States; to protect the health of our 
seaports by reporting weekly the sanitary 
and health conditions of the ports at which 
they reside, and by issuing to vessels clear- 
ing for the United States bills of health 
describing the condition of the ports, the 
vessels, crews, passengers, and cargoes ; and 
to take depositions and perform other acts 
which notaries public in the United States 
are authorized or required to perform. 

Promotion of Commerce . — A duty of 
prime importance is the promotion of Amer- 
ican commerce by reporting available op- 
portunities for the introduction of our 
products, aiding in the establishment of x’e- 
lations between American and foreign com- 
mercial houses, and lending assistance 
wherever practicable to tbe marketing of 
American merchandise abroad. 

^ In addition to tbe foregoing duties, con- 
sular officers in China, Turkey, Siam. 
Maskat, Morocco, and a few other so-called 
un-Christian countries, are invested with 
judicial powers over American citizens in 
those countries. These powers are usually 
defined by treaty, but generally include the 
trial of civil cases to which Americans are 
parties, and in some instances extend to the 
trial of criminal cases. 

Consuls of United States (see also the 
several powers) ; 

Active cooperation in commerce, 6460, 
6673. 
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Consuls of United States — Continued. 
Advances made bv^ sbould be reim- 
bursed, 243. 

Engaged in business in violation of 
law, referred to, 3068. 
Examination by, of American atroci- 
ties in Turkey discussed, 5989, 6069. 
Expenditures to, refused by Turkey, 
6092, 6148. 

Expenses of, appropriation for, rec- 
ommended, 4109, 4159. 

Fees collected by — 

From American vessels, 4667. 

In connection with authentication 
of invoices. 4670. 

Fees of, referred to, 4000, 4067, 4109, 
4110, 4159, 4210, 4258, 4736. 
Imprisonment of, in Cuba, 329. 
Jurisdiction of. (See Courts, Con- 
sular.) 

Laws in regard to, should be revised, 
243, 1117, 2713. 

List and returns of, transmitted, 2133, 
4109. 

May not act in a fiduciary capacity 
while in office abroad, 6704. 
Number of, "who speak or write lan- 
guage of country where they are 
located, 4115. 

Order regarding examinations for 
consular offices, 6056. 

Discussed, 6071. 

Presents from foreign states to, dis- 
position of, discussed, 1256. 
Referred to, 1258, 1200. 

Referred to, 75, 78, 111, 169, 363, 2539. 
Reports of. (See Consular Reports.) 
Reports of consular agents referred 
to, 4069, 6248, 6299, 6338, 6356, 
6460, 6673. 

Requested by Swiss Government to 
protect its citizens in countries 
where it is not represented, 4627. 
Eights of, in Cuba discussed, 6069. 
Salary of — 

Appropriations for expenses of, 
discussed, 4159. 

Discussed, 238, 243, 1031, 1910, 
1953. 

Fees of consular agents referred 
to, 3718, 4109. 

Fees of consular officers referred 
to, 4000, 4067, 4110, 4159, 4210, 
4258. 

Recommendations regarding, 4109. 
Consuls to United States: 

Exequaturs revoked — 

Consul of — 

Belgium, 3420. 

Chile, 3625. 

France, 260. 

Frankfort, 3709. 

Great Britain, 2924, 2925. 
Hanover, 3709. 

Hesse, 3709. 

Nassau, 3709. 


Oldenburg, 3710. 

Spain, 2588. 

Sweden and Norway, 3626. 
Revocation annulled, 3630. 
Tiee-eonsul of — 

Portugal^ 4038. 

Sweden and Norway, 3627. 
Revocation annulled, 3630. 
Fees demanded by Spanish, discussed, 
4714. ^ 

Legislation for protection or punish- 
ment of, recommended, 2654, 2713. 
Tax upon incomes of, discussed, 3383, 
Contagious Diseases (see also Cholera; 
International Sanitary Conference; 
Plague; Quarantine Regulations; 
Yellow Fever) : 

Among animals, discussed, 4578, 
4580, 4771, 5112, 4383, 5764, 

5887, 6597, 6604, 7078. 
Conference on subject of, to be 
held at — 

Rome, 4898. 

Washington, 4564. 

Legislation to prevent introduction 
of, into United States. (See 
antine Regulations.) 

Contested Elections in Congress, act 
regulating taking of testimony in, 
reasons for applying pocket veto to, 
2108. 

Continental Congress.— On receipt of the 
news of the passage of the Boston Port 
Act the Virginia assemhy in 1774 advised 
a congress of all the Colonics. Upon this 
recommendation the First Continental Con- 
gress assembled in Philadelphia Sept. 5, 
1774, all the Colonies being represented ex- 
cept Georgia. Resolutions were passed com- 
mending the people of Massachusetts for 
their temperate resistance to the execution 
of the objectionable measures of Parlia- 
ment and dcelariug that all America ought 
to support such opposition. This Congress 
also recommended an agreement not to im- 
port British goods after Dec. 1, 1774, and 
not to export goods to England after Sept. 
10, 1775, unless such grievances as were 
set forth in a declaration of rights and 
wrongs were redressed by the parent Gov- 
ernment, The First Continental Congress 
sat until Oct. 26, 1774. 

The Second Continental Congress con- 
vened at Philadelphia, May 10. 1775. This 
Congress was composed of delegates from 
eac'h state, generally elected by the legis- 
lature. Each state was allowed one vote. 
It declared the independence of the United 
States and carried on the war with Great 
Britain. This body remained in session un- 
til Dec. 12, 1776, and then adjourned to 
meet at Baltimore, where it reassembled 
Dec. 20; remaining in session until Feb. 
27, 1777, on which date adjournment was 
had until March 12, when it reassembled at 
Philadelphia, remaining in session there 
until the 18th of the following September, 
when it adjourned to meet at Lancaster,^ 
Pa., Sept. 27, remaining there but one day. 
Oct. 1 It resumed its session at York, Pa. 
June 27, 1778. It adjourned to meet at 
Philadelphia, where it reassembled July 7, 
remaining there until June 21, 1783. Its 
next meeting was at Princeton N. J., June 
30, remaining in session at that place 
imtli NbV. 4, Whieih it adjttarneid to meret 
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Continental Congress — Continued. 
at Annapolis, Md., Nov. 26, where its ses* 
sions were held until June 8, 1784. Ad* 
journing, it next met at Trenton, N. J., 
Nov. 1- Dec. 24 it adjourned to meet at 
New York, where it remained in session 
until its final adjournment, Oct. 21, 1788. 

The sessions here were as follows : Jan. 
11 to Nov. 4, 1785 ; Nov. 7, 1785, to Nov. 
3, 1786 (new oflQcers being chosen at the 
commencement of this session) ; Nov. 6, 

1786, to Oct. 30, 1787 (new ofiQcers again 
elected at beginning of session) ; Nov. 5, 

1787, to final adjournment. It is a fact 
worthy of record that as the old Congress 
died, so the new was born, in the City of 
New York. 

Continental Money. — On the authority of 
the Second Continental Congress an issue 
of paper money was begun in 1775 and 
continued till 1779. This “money’* was in 
the nature of bills of credit and its value 
necessarily fluctuated with the fortunes of 
the Government which promised redemp- 
tion. About $242,000,000 were put forth. 
At first the bills circulated on a par with 
gold, but later greatly depreciated. In 2 
years they had become depressed to lialf 
the value of gold. In 1779 they were re- 
duced to one-twentieth of their face value 
and afterward to one-fortieth. Congress 
then ordered the notes brought up at their 
market value, replacing them by a new is- 
sue at the rate of 20 to 1, to bear interest 
at 5 per cent. The old notes sank as low 
as 1,000 to 1 and finally disappeared. 

Contingent Expenses. (See Expendi- 
tures, Public.) 

Contraband of War.— A term said to have 
been first employed in the treaty of South- 
ampton between England and Spain in 
1625. The treaty of the Pyrenees between 
Prance and Spain, signed Nov. 7, 1659, 
modified the previously entertained notions 
of articles contraband of war, and a still 
more liberal construction was put upon the 
word by the Declaration of Paris, April 
26, 1856. All arms, ammunition, and sup- 
plies which may be of use in carrying on 
war or aiding in defense are by the laws 
of war contraband, and are liable to seizure 
by either belligerent should a neutral at- 
tempt to convey them to the other belliger- 
ent In most of our treaties with foreign 
countries all articles contraband of war are 
specified. Gen. B. F- Butler in 1861 pro- 
nounced slaves of persons in rebellion 
against the United States Government con- 
traband. 

Contraband of War: 

On British vessels for insurgents, 
3352. 

Trade in, and protection for neutral 
vessels, order regarding, 3377. 
Contracts, Government, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 3171. 

Contreras (Mexico), Battle of.— Aug. 7, 
1847, Gen. Twiggs's division began its 
march upon the City of Mexico. By the 
18th the entire army was at San Augustine, 
9 miles from the city. On the 19 th a pre- 
liminary assault was made upon Contreras 
Hill, a fortified position about 4 miles 
from the city, held by Gen. Valencia with 
6,000 men. Early the next morning Con- 
treras Hill was taken by sudden assault, 
Valencia’s army being completely routed, 
with a loss of 2,500 men. Among the 
prisoners were 4 generals. By this brilliant 
dash the Americans had gained one of the 
several strong positions by which the roads 


to the City of Mexico were guarded. The 
American loss was 50 men killed and 
wounded. The Mexicans lost heavily in 
cannon, muskets and ammunition. 

Contreras (Mexico), Battle of, referred 
to, 2386. 

Controller Bay (Alaska): 

Opening to settlement of lands in, 
discussed, 7599. 

Convention, Nominating.— An assembly 
of delegates or representatives for consul- 
tation on important political concerns and 
the nomination of candidates for oflice. 
Early American candidates for office either 
made a public announcement of their can- 
didacy or were placed in nomination by a 
caucus more or less select. Out of this 
custom grew the Congresssional caucus of 
party leaders and, at a later period, the 
legislative caucus. This was defective in 
that parties having no legislative delegates 
had no caucus delegates. This was rem- 
edied by sending caucus delegates from 
those districts not represented by legisla- 
tive delegates. This immediate step was 
succeeded by the nominating caucus or 
convention as at present conducted, both 
in the several states and in the nation, con- 
sisting of delegates from all parts of a 
state or of the nation chosen for the ex- 
press purpose of making nominations. The 
first state convention of which we have 
any record was held at Harrisburg, Pa., 
in 1788. The first national nominating 
convention was that held at Baltimore in 
September, 1831, by the Anti -Masons. In 
December of the same year the National 
Republicans, who were the progenitors of 
the Whigs, ‘held a national convention at 
Baltimore. In May, 1832, a Democratic 
national convention nominated Jackson for 
president and Van Buren for vice-president. 
About 1840 both parties adopted this prac- 
tice, since which time it has become uni- 
versal. 

Convention, Revolutionary.— Previous to 
and at the beginning of the Revolution the 
royal governors of the Colonies dissolved 
the legislative assemblies because of their 
opposition to the oppressive measures of 
the Crown and Parliament. These assem- 
blies immediately met in what were called 
revolutionary conventions. In a short time 
these bodies acquired all authority over the 
people, to the exclusion of the parent Gov- 
ernment. 

Conventions. (See International Con- 
ventions; Treaties.) 

Convicts, Foreign, involuntary deporta- 
tion of paupers, idiots, insane per- 
sons, and, to United States, 4852. 
Conway Cabal.— A plot hatched by Gen. 
Thomas Conway, who was a “foreign officer 
of great pretensions,’’ Generals Gates and 
Mifflin, and Samuel Adams, “with two or 
three others of the New England delega- 
tion in Congress, and one of the Virginia 
deputies,” to remove Washington from chief 
command of the Continental forces. 

Thomas, count de Conway, was born in 
Ireland, but taken to France while young. 
In 1777, through the influence of Silas 
Deane, he came to the United States, was 
commissioned brigadier-general May 13, 
1777, and fought at Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, 1777. Washington’s defeats 
caused widespread discontent in 1777, espe- 
cially when the British occupied Philadel- 
phia. Burgoyne’s surrender gave Gates 
the prestige of a great success. Such men 
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Conway Cabal — Continued. 
as John Adams, Samuel Adams, Richard 
Henry Lee, Thomas Mifflin, etc., began to 
doubt Washington’s fitness for the chief 
command. Conway did not originate the 
cabal foi Washington’s reir.OYal, but was so 
active in it thot it Lears his name. Gates 
willingly irnt his inilroi’c*'-'-, in the hope of 
obtaining the command himself. There was 
correspondence doroL-aior:' to Washington 
between Gates, Mi'li.n, and Conway during 
the summer and autumn of 1777. In the 
new board of war, organized November, 
1777, the faction was represented by Gates 
as president, and Mifflin and others as mem- 
bers. Conway, against Washington’s re- 
monstrance, wr*:: n'-A-^otod major-general, 
m.ub* ■ lO” a ■■(.•-al of the army. A 
a*:- [!;:■■■: \%ps made to win Lafayette by 
offering him an army to invade Canada ; 
but these intrigues, when known to the 
army, were ‘heartily reprobated, nor did the 
state legislatures approve them. In spite 
of disasters to the army, Vv’a.sbington re- 
tained the confidence and affection of sold- 
iers and people ; and most of the conspira- 
tors shrunk from avowing their share in the 
plot. Conway, ordered to the northern de- 
partment, complained to Congress, and 
offered his resignation. It was accepted, 
and he tried in vain to obtain a reinstate- 
ment. He was wounded soon after in a 
duel with Gen. Cadwallader, and, believing 
his end near, wrote an apology to Washing- 
ton for his course. He recovered however, 
and returned to France, 

Cooly Trade referred to, 2907, 3127, 
3261, 3837, 3991, 4034, 4190. 

Copper, act regulating duties on, ve- 
toed, 3903. 

Copper Coins, weight of, reduced to 
one pennyweight, sixteen grains, 183. 
Copper Mines referred to, 764, 803. 
Copperhead. — A term of opprobrium ap- 
plied to citizens of the north who sympa- 
thized with the Southern Confederacy dur- 
ing the Civil War. The name was first 
used in a political sense in 1863 in refer- 
ence to persons who favored peace on any 
terms. The epithet had its origin in the 
charge that those to whom it was applied 
were secret and insidious foes to the Union. 
The term 'has I'ecently (1899) been applied 
to those wbo are not in sympathy with the 
prevalent ideas concerning the annexation 
•of territory gained by the recent war with 
Spain, especially to those who are quietly 
endeavoring to foment discord among the 
people at home and the soldiers in the 
Philippines. 

Cop3^gllt. — As defined by Drone, copy- 
right is the exclusive right to multiply and 
dispose of copies of an intellectual produc- 
tion. Before the organization of the Fed- 
eral Government the states issued copy- 
rights. The Constitution authorized Con- 
gress to grant copyrights to authors and 
patents to inventors. Accordingly Congress 
passed a law in 1790 giving authors the 
exclusive right to their works for fourteen 
years, with the privilege of renewal for 
fourteen years, by themselves, or their heirs, 
executors or assigns. In 1831 the period 
was extended to twenty-eight years, with 
the right of renewal of fourteen years, 
the right being extended to the widow or 
children of a deceased author. In 1856 the 
protection of copyright was extended to 
dramatic works and in 1865 to works of 
art and photographs. Clerks of the district 
courts of the United States at first Issued 
copyrights, but the act of 1870 provided 


Copyright 


that the right to issue should be vested 
in the Librarian of Congress, and In 1S97 
an office of Register of Copyrights, acting 
under the direction of the Librarian of 
Congress, was created. 

Foreign Copyright — In 1891 the inter- 
naticna! law passed, extending 

tue merican copyright to au- 

ign countries as granted 
'i e ge to American authors. 

This reciprocal privilege, which is de- 
termined and effected by proclamation of 
the president, according to the terms of the 
law, has been availed of by several Eu- 
ropean and American nations, as follows : 

Austria. Be’gium, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, L’Liiir. a i'ranc'L Germany, Great 
Britain and her possessions, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Mexico, Netherlands and possessions, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Tunis. 

Copyright treaties have also been entered 
into with China, Japan and Hungary (the 
latter in effect on October 16, 1912 j. The 
Copyright C-'.-t ntiov. of Mexico of 1902 
has been i.v ili..- United States and 

is effective f-. :". .1 1, 1908, as between 

the United Stales and Costa Rica. Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 

The copyright law approved March 4, 
1909, which took effect on July 1, 1909, 
provides that the application for registra- 
tion of any work “shall specify to which of 
the following classes the work in which 
copyright is claimed belongs:” (a) Books, 
including composite and cyclopaedic works, 
directories, gazetteers, and other compila- 
tions: (b) periodicals including, news- 
papers; (e) lectures, sermons, addresses, 
prepared for oral delivery ; (d) dramatic 
or dramatico-musical compositions; (e) 
musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) works 
of art ; models or designs for works of 
art; (h) reproductions of a work of art; 
(i) drawings or plastic works of a scientific 
or technical character; (j) photographs; 
(k) prints and pictorial illustrations. An 
amendment of August 24, 1912, adds: (1) 
motion picture photo plays; (m) motion 
pictures other than plays. The applica- 
tion for registration of any article should 
distinctly specify to which one of these 
classes the work belongs. An article is 
not entitled to registration unless it is 
reasonably possible to class it under one 
or the other of the designations named in 
the statute. 

The steps necessary to secure copyright 
registration are : For works reproduced in 
copies for sale : 1. Publish the work with 

the copyright notice. The notice may be 
in the form “Copyright, 19.. (year date of 
publication) by (name of copy- 

right proprietor) 2. Promptly after 
publication, send to the Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
two copies of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and a 
money order payable to the Register of 
Copyrights for the statutory registration 
fee of $1. 

For works not reproduced in copies for 
sale : Copyright may also be had of certain 
classes of works (see a, b, c, below) of 
which copies are not reproduced for sale, 
by filing in the Copyright Office an appli- 
cation for registration, wth the statutory 
fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or 
of dramatic or musical compositions, one 
complete manuscript or typewritten copy 
of the work. This privilege of registration, 
however, does not exempt the copyright 
proprietor from the deposit of printed cop- 
ies of a dramatic or musical composition 
or lecture where the work is later repro- 
duced in copies for sale, (b) In the case 
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Copyriglit— 

of photograplis not Intended for general 
circulation, one photographic print. (c) 
In the case of works of art (paintings, 
drawings, sculpture) ; or of drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical 
character, one photograph or other identi- 
fying reproduction of the work. In all 
these cases, if the work is later reproduced 
in copies for sale, two copies must then 
be deposited. 

Duration of CopyrigUt . — The original 
term of copyright runs for twenty-eight 
years. "Within one year prior to the ex- 
piration of the original term, the author, 
if living, or the widow or widower of the 
author, or the children of the author if he 
be not living ; or if none of these be living 
then the author’s executors, or in the ab- 
sence of a will, the author’s next of kin 
may secure a renewal for a further term 
of twenty-eight years, making fifty-six 
years in all. In case of composite works, if 
the proprietor secured the original copy- 
right, he may also secure the renev^al. 
Copyrights are assignable by any instru- 
ment in writing. 

Copyriglit: 

Correspondenee with — 

Switzerland and France regarding 
international, referred to, 5115. 
Switzerland and Italy regarding in- 
ternational, referred to, 4989. 

Foreign holders of, to be privileged 
in United States discussed, 4828, 
5478, 5561. 

International law of — 

Convention regarding with — 
Germany, 5626. 

Great Britain, 2725, 2763. 
Correspondence with Great Britain 
regarding, referred to, 2003. 
Recommended, 5478, 5561. 

Law of, needs revision, 7011, 7012. 

Proclamation granting privilege to — 
Belgium, France, Great Britain and 
Switzerland, 5582. 

Referred to, 5625. 

Chile, 6125. 

Denmark, 5827. 

Referred to, 5874. 

Germany, 5713. 

^ Referred to, 5752. 

Italy, 5736. 

Referred to, 5752. 

Mexico, 6122. 

Horway, 7250. 

Portugal, 5830. 

Spain, 6024. 

Copyright Convention, International: 

At Berne, discussed, 4919, 5090. 

Negotiations for, referred to, 4625. 
Copyright Laws. (See Copyright.) 
Corea. (See Korea.) 

Corinth (Miss.), Battle of. — Oct. 2, 1862, 
the Confederates under Generals Van Dorn 
and Price appeared in front of Corinth, and 
on the 3rd fighting began. Grant directed 
Rosecrans to call in all his forces for 
the defense, and dispatched Brig.-Gen. Mc- 
Pherson to hi’s support from Jackson, Miss. 
Ord and Hurlbut were sent from Bolivar 
by way of Pocahontas to attack the flank 
of Van Dorn. Rosecrans's army advanced 


five miles beyond the town and fell back, 
fghfing, upon Grant’s fortifications. The 
1 ir- \va> resumed on the morning of the 
a 'If- before noon the Confederate re- 
pulse was complete. The Confederates 
numbered 38, UUO. The Federal forces 
amounted to 19,000. The Federal loss was 
315 killed, 1,812 wounded, and 232 miss- 
ing. The Confederate losses were l,4no 
killed, 5,962 wounded, and 2,225 prisoners. 
On the 5th, while in retreat, the Confed- 
erates were attacked by the divisions of Ord 
and Hurlbut at the crossing of the Hatchie 
River, 10 miles from Corinth. A battery 
and several hundred men were captured. 

Corintli, Miss., capture of, referred to, 

3315. 

Corn. (See Agricultural Products.) 
Com Laws, repeal of, referred to, 2660. 
Corporation income tax same as excise 

tax, 7771. 

Corporation Tax. — Taxes on corporations 
are levied by most of the states in propor- 
tion to the number of shares into which 
they are divided. The laws of the slates 
are so diversified in this respect that many 
corporations find it profitable to become 
incorporated in states distant from the 
scenes of their operation, president Roose- 
velt and Taft both recommended federal 
taxes on the earnings of corporations and 
in response to Mr. Taft’s request Congress 
in 1909 passed a federal corporation tax 
requiring every corporation, joint stock com- 
pany or association organized for profit, 
and every insurance company to pay annual- 
ly an excise tax of one per cent upon its 
entire net incomes in excess of $5,000. This 
was justified by the existing deficit in the 
treasury. The law also provided for a form 
of publicity which gave the government su- 
pervision over all corporations. 

The income tax law of 1913, passed 
after the adoption of the sixteenth amend- 
ment d ^ the Taft law. This meas- 

ure r'toMd*'' i"" the payment of one percent 
upon 111 .' rill :!M ome from all property ow'n- 
ed and of every business, trade or profes- 
sion, joint stock company or corporation. 

Corporation tax a tax on privilege and 

not on property, 7771. 

Corporations (see Commerce and La- 
bor, Department of): 

Bond issuance by, power of Terri- 
torial legislatures to autkorize, 
1757. 

Business stability would be assured 
by corporations being under Fed- 
eral control, 7356. 

Evils of trusts and monopolies dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 5358, 5478, 6176, 6711, 
6899, 6974, 6976, 7137, 7191, 7199. 

Exclusion of American insurance 
companies from Germany, 6061, 
6099, 6183. 

Federal supervision of incident to 
tax on, 6648. 

Federal control urged for, 6751, 7354, 
7523, 7571, 7579, 7662. 

National Control exemplified in na- 
tional banking act, pure food law, 
meat inspection law, 7080. 

Overcapitalization of discussed, 6976, 
7039, 7132, 7137, 7191, 7199. 
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Corporations — Continued. 

Eeferred to, 1383. 

Taxes upon francliises of, recom- 
mended, 7043. 

Treatment of American insurance 
companies in Eussia discussed, 
5961. 

Work of Bureau discussed, 6859, 
6785, 6901. 

Corporations, Bureau of, policy and 
work of, 6901. 

Corps of Engineers. (See Engineer 
Corps.) 

Cost of Living, international commis- 
sion on, 7724. 

Costa Kica. — Costa Rica occupies part 
of the southern and narrowing isthmus of 
Central America, between Nicaragua and 
Panama, with a regular coast line on the 
Atlantic of about 200 miles, and a broken 
and varied coast on the Pacific, with two 
bold promontories — that of Nicoya in the 
north and Dulce in the south, each enclos- 
ing a gulf of the same name. 

Physical Features and Climate . — The 
country is mainly an elevated tableland, 
intersected by lofty volcanic ridges, run- 
ning from northwest to southeast. Al- 
though close to the Equator (between 8® 
10' N. latitude), and lying entirely 
within the tropical zone, the climate of 
Costa Rica is not unhealthy. Malaria and 
rheumatism are common in the coastal re- 
gions, but the climate of the plateau (at 
an elevation of 3,000-5,000 feet) is equa- 
ble, with a mean temperature of 68® and 
a variation of only 5® between the ex- 
tremes. 

Eistorif . — For nearly three centuries 
(1530-1821) Costa Rica formed part of the 
Spanish American dominions, the seat of 
administration being Cartago. In 1821 the 
country threw in its lot with the other 
Central American provinces and became in- 
dependent of Spain. From 1824-1839 Costa 
Rica was one of the “United States of 
Central America.” 

AREA. AND POPULATION 


Provinces and Capitals 

Area in 
English 

Population 


Sq. Miles 

1912 

Alajuela (Alajuela) 


95,382 

Cartago (Cartago) 


61,439 

Guanacaste (Liberia) 


34,952 

Heredia (Heredia) 


43,304 

Limon (Limon) 


19,647 

Puntarenas (Puntarenas) . . 


20,591 

San Jos6 (San Jos6) 


124,109 

Total 

, 23,000 

399,424 


Ethnography . — The inhabitants are 
mainly of Spanish blood, descendants of 
the colonists of the sixteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, with an admixture of 
mestizos or Spanish Indians. The aborigi- 
nal Indians were almost exterminated un- 
der three centuries of Spanish rule, and 
number about 4,000, while there are about 
25,000 negroes, mostly Jamaicans and 
mainly employed on banana farms. The 
foreign white population amounts to 5,000 
or 6,000, mainly Spaniards and Italians, 
with some German, British, and United 
States settlers. 

Government . — ^The present constitution 
rests upon the fundamental law of Dec. 
22, 1871, as modified in 1882, 1903, and 
1913, and is that of a centralized Repub- 
lic, with a President elected by direct vote 
for four years (and ineligible for an im- 

.8 


mediate term) and a single chamber legis- 
lature. President of the Republic (May 8, 
1910-1914). — Ricardo Jimenez, born Feb. 6, 
1859. 

Congress consists of forty-three Bep- 
nties, elected for four years by the direct 
vote of all adult s<^lf-Puppor+ing citizc-ns, 
one-half of the ■ICLuiies reiirlng 

There are courrs i:'. rll Ci.-ii- 

ters and superior courts in 
■with a supreme court, two ard"--! c,-u:--3 
and a court of cassation ai ', 1 .. 

Service in the Army is compulsory in 
time of war on all able-bodied citizens 
between the ages of eighteen and hfttr. a 
small permanent ara'i:/ of abjot 1,000 of 
all arms is maintained, and there is an 
organized v i.h a reserve and a na- 

tional guard, in ii:ne of war a partly 
trained force cf could be raised. 

Primary Education is compulsory and 
free, the schools are well attended, and 
the proportion of illiterates is being rap- 
idly reduced. There are secondary schools 
at San Jos5, Cartago, Alajuela and He- 
redia, and colleges of law and medicine at 
San Jose. 

Debt . — ^An agreement, made between the 
Costa Rican Government and Mr. Minor 
C. Keith, providing for the issue of £2,- 
000,000 Gold Refunding, to he applied to 
the Conversion of the External Debt, with 
all arrears of interest, and the Limon Sani- 
tation Bonds (for which together £1,617,- 
200, the balance, £382,800, being reserved 
for the Government’s requirements), was 
finally accepted by the Foreign Bondholders 
in July, 1911, 

These Bonds are payable in 1958, 
through the operation of a cumulative 
sinking fund of not less than 1 per cent, 
annually, commencing in 1921, and bear 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
annum for the first ten years, and at the 
rate of 5 per cent, thereafter, and are se- 
cured by a first charge on the Customs 
Revenue. The July, 1911, coupons and 
subsequent coupons were duly paid, and the 
conversion has been duly made. 

In November, loll, the Government of 
Costa Rica issued in Paris a new 5 per 
cent. Loan for 35,000,000 francs, for the 
purpose of paying off the Bonds of the 
Pacific Railway and the Internal Debt. 

This Loan is secured by a first charge 
on the Government Liquor Monopoly, and 
has been given a quotation on the Paris 
Bourse. The proceeds of this issue have 
been applied to the payment of the Inter- 
nal Debt and Pacific Railway Bonds in the 
early part of 1912, the Government, under 
the agreement with the French Bankers, 
having received 80 per cent, of the nomi- 
nal value of the Loan coupons paid. 

The Internal Debt amounted, on Dec. 
31, 1912, to 2,465,272 colones. The gold 
colon is equal to 46V^ cents of United States 
money. 

Production and Industry . — ^More than 
two-thirds of the population are engaged 
in agriculture, the most important crops 
being coffee and bananas, the latter in an- 
nually increasing quantities. Coffee, rice, 
maize, sugar-cane, potatoes and beans are 
grow'n in the interior and bananas, cocoa, 
and rubber are produced in the coast lands. 
The soil is extraordinarily fertile, and for 
this reason the republic fully deserves the 
name of “Rich Coast,” bestowed upon it 
(possibly on account of its reputed aurif- 
erous wealth) in the sixteenth century. 
There are vast forest-covered tracts on 
the Atlantic and Pacific slopes where 
cedar, mahogany, rosewood, ebony and 
dye-woods are obtained- Gold, silyer, cop- 
per, iron, lead and zinc are believed to 
exist in many districts, but the gold fi.elds 
alone are worked. 
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Oosta Kica — Continued’. 

Chief Exports (1912) Bananas 10,647,- 

702 bundles, value £1,018,918 ; coffee 196,- 
211 bags, value £729,527 ; gold and silver 
bullion, £155,514 ; raw sugar, cacao, rub- 
ber, cedar and 

Percentage '■/ (1912). — United 

States, 50.58; y, 17.11; United 

Kingdom, 16.59 ; France, 4.82 ; other coun- 
tries, 11-40. 

Railivays, — About 420 miles of railway 
were open for traffic in 1911, the Pacific and 
Atlantic being connected via the capital. 
The Costa Rica Railway runs from Limon 
to the capital, San Jose (104 miles), in 
six hours, and is continued 13 miles to 
Alajuela. The Northern Railway runs 
from Limon as terminus, and comprises 
142 miles of main line and branches, run- 
ning through the banana districts on the 
Atlantic coast. The Government own and 
operate the Pacific Railway, from San Jose 
to Orotina (46 miles), and the coast sec- 
tion of the same, Esparta to Puntarenas 
(13 miles) ; a new section from Orotini 
to join the Puntarenas section was opened 
in 1910- The journey from the capital to 
Puntarenas (76 miles) takes 54 hours. 

Shinning . — In 1912, 552 foreign vessels 
(1,256,093 tons) entered at Costa Rican 
ports, the mercantile marine of the coun- 
try consisting only of a few small sailing 
and motor-driven vessels. The chief port 
is Limon, on the Atlantic coast, through 
which the whole of the important banana 
trade with the United States is done, as 
well as by far the larger part of the other 
exports and imports. Puntarenas is the 
most important harbor on the Pacific coast. 

Towns. — Capital, San Jose, Estimated 
population (1912) 32,449. Other towns 
are Heredia, Limon, Alajuela, Cartago, 
Puntarenas, and Liberia. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Costa Rica 
from the United States for the year 1913 
was $3,514,908, and goods to the value of 
$3,098,735 were sent thither — a balance of 
$416,173 in favor of the United States. 


Costa Rica: 

Boundary question with Colombia 
discussed, 4627, 5868. 

Boundary question with ISTicaragua — 
Arbitration referred to President 
of United States, and award of, 
5369, 6427. 

Settlement of, indspensable to com- 
mencement of ship canal, 2702. 
Survey of port and river of San 
Juan, 3444. 

British protection over, correspond- 
ence regarding, transmitted, 2583. 

Claims of United States against, 
3048, 3100. 

Commission to adjust, discussed, 
2664. 

Convention for adjustment of, 
3175, 3185. 

Commercial relations with, 3885. 

Consul of United States in, referred 
to, 3832. 

Correspondence regarding, transmit- 
ted, 2722, 2894. 

Dispute with Panama settled by arbi- 
tration, 7657. 

Fugitive criminals surrendered to 
United States by, 5868. 


Negotiations with, transmission of 
information regarding, refused, 
2690. 

Transmitted, 2695. 

Outrages committed on American cit- 
izens in, 3048. 

Postal convention with, 3284. 

Relations with, 2690, 2691, 2695. 
Rupture with Nicaragua amicably 
settled, 6325. 

Territorial controversies between 
States on San Juan River, 2736. 
Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2675, 3175, 3185. 
Exchange of ratification of recom- 
mendations regarding, 3201. 
Costa Rica, Treaties with. — July 10, 
1851, a treaty of friendship, commerce and 
navigation was concluded, containing the 
most-favored-nation clause, granting equal 
treatment and equal trade privileges to the 
citizens of each country in the territory 
of the other ; exempting from military duty 
the citizens of either country in the terri- 
tory of the other, and providing for the ex- 
change of consular and diplomatic officers. 
It was provided that at any time after 
seven years either of the contracting par- 
ties might give notice of termination. 

Claims . — July 2, 1860, a claims conven- 
tion was concluded providing for a com- 
mission to act upon all claims for dam- 
ages to persons and property sustained by 
citizens of the United States in Costa Rica. 
The commission met in Washington Peb. 8, 
1862, and adjourned the following Novem- 
ber, and awarded $25,704.14 against Costa 
Rica. 

President McKinley by proclamation of 
Oct. 19, 1809, extended copyright privi- 
leges to Costa Rica, and in 1900 a protocol 
was concluded for the construction of an 
inter-oceanic canal. 

Arhitralion . — Differences which may arise 
of a legal nature or relating to the in- 
terpretation of existing treaties which it 
may not have been possible to settle by 
diplomacy shall be referred to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
according to a convention signed at Wash- 
ington Jan. 13, 1909. 

Costa Rica also became a party to the 
convention between the United States and 
the several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central Amer- 
ica, Treaties with.) 

Cotton Cases, suits pending in Court 

of Claims known as, 4003. 

Cotton Crop. — The cotton plant is indig- 
enous to tropical India and America. Cot^ 
ton cloth is mentioned by Herodotus, was 
known in Arabia in the time of Mahomet, 
and was introduced into Europe by his 
followers. It was used by the Chinese in 
the thirteenth century, and was grown and 
woven in Spain in the tenth century. Cot- 
ton fabrics were worn by the American 
Indians when first visited by Columbus. 
The first cotton factory In America was 
set up at East Bridgewater, Mass., in 1787. 

The first effort to cultivate cotton in the 
United States was made in Virginia in 
1621. Later, experiments in cotton culture 
were made in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, but conditions of 
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Cotton Crop — Continued. 
climate in those states were found unsuit- 
able. It was introduced into South Caro- 
lina in 173S and into Georgia in 1734. It 
was being grown in Louisiana in 1741. 
Cotton was not grown as a staple crop, 
however, until 1770, at which time ship- 
ments of American cotton to Liverpool 
were recorded as : “Ten bales from 
Charleston, three bales from New York, 
four bags from Virginia, and three barrels 
from North Carolina.” After the Eevolu- 
tionary War the cultivation of cotton spread 
more I'apidly. The crop of 1790 produced 
3,138 equivalent bales of 500 pounds each, 
379 of which were exported. Sea island 
cotton was first grown in 1786. 

Cotton is grown in many localities within 
a globe-encircling belt about five thousand 
miles wide, but the total area devoted to 
its cultivation constitutes only a small part 
of the entire land •'.ui.afe within this belt. 

A number of conditions are requisite for the 
successful production of cotton, the most 
important factor being a suitable climate. 
The cotton plant requires a long warm 
season in which to come to full maturity, 
as well as adequate moisture. In some lo- 
calities Where the rainfall is insufficient, 
recourse is had to irrigation. 

Altogether the greatest cotton-growing 
section in the world, both in extent and in 
production, is located in the southern and 
southeastern parts of the United States. It 
includes small portions of Virginia. Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Kansas, and N(w Mexico, 
and the states lying to the south. This 
cotton-producing area is about 1,500 miles 
long, from east to west, and about 500 
miles in width. Within the past few years 
the cultivation of cotton has been under- 
taken in Arizona and California, on irri- 
gated land, with considerable success, espe- 
cially in the latter state. The growing of 
other valuable crops, however, will likely 
prevent any appreciable increase in the 
production in these states. 

Some idea of the importance of cotton 
production in the United States from an 
economic standpoint may he had when it 
is considered that, next to corn, cotton is 
the most valuable crop grown in the coun- 
try, and that cotton is the largest single 
item of export. The value of the cotton 
crop of 1909 represented 15 per cent of the 
total value of all the crops of the country. 
The value of cotton exported during the 
fiscal year 1913 amounted to $547,357,195, 
or 22.5 per cent of the total value of all 
articles of domestic merchandise exported 
during the year. These large exports, com- 
bined with the more than 5,000,000 bales 
consumed in domestic manufacture, strik- 
ingly indicate the importance of cotton in 
the economic affairs of the Nation. Of 
the total production of commercial cotton 
in 1913 the United States contributed 60.9 
per cent. 

Cotton now leads all other fibers as a 
textile material. The position attained by 
this staple and its manufactures in the 
industrial and commercial world renders 
reliable information regarding it of great 
importance. The international trade in no 
other single article equals that in cottcm 
and the products made from it. In its 
various stages — from the seed to the com- 
pleted fabric— it furnishes employment to 
a considerable portion of the entire human 
race. It affects not only those who are 
engaged directly in producing, handling, 
and consuming the fiber and Its products* 
but also large numbers who touch it, so 
to speak, as merchants, bankers, manufac- 
turers of fertilizers and ginning machinery, 
and, in fact, some of those engaged in al- 
mosrt any line of ehdeavor. 


The following table shows the cotton pro- 
duction by States in 1915. in'^ludlutr linters, 
and the total annual prou .ctitn four 
preceding years : 


State 

Gross Equivalent of 
500-lb. Bales 

‘o.J 

■S 5 

o 

.s - 


Cctton 

Linters 

k' S 
Pm 5 

sf 

K-o 

Alabama 

1,020,839 

71,854 

9.1 

4 

A-rkansas 

816,002 

54,060 

i 7.3 

6 

Florida | 

47,831 

C=) 

0.4 

12 

Georgia 

1,908,073 

171,239 

> 17.1 

2 

T ! 

• 341,063 

32,158 

3.1 

9 



953,965 

83,345 

8.5 

5 

V - 

47,999 

4,724 

0.4 

11 

.\. r.j "a '! .! 

699,494 

52,531 

6.3 

7 

C'- ‘ 

! 639,626 

48,446 

5.7 

8 


1,133,919 

67,337 

10.1 

3 

Tennessee 

303,420 

53,430 

2.7 

10 

Texas 

3,227,480 

227,150 

2S.S 

1 

Virginia 

15,809 

0.2 

13 

All Others 2 

Total for 1915 

35.700 

11,191,820 

14,506 

880,780 

0.3 

100.0 


Total for 1914 

Total for 1913 

Total for 1912 

16,134,930 

14,156,486 

13,703,421 

856,900 

638,881 

609,594 

100.0 
100.0 1 
100.0 


Total for 1911 

15,692,701 

557,575 

100.0 



^ Based on equivalent 500-poiind bales, excluding Ibters- 
* Included in “AU other states,” to avoid disclosure of 
individual operations. 

® Includes Arizona, California, Kansas, Kentucky, and 
New Mexico, and the linter production of Illinois. 


Cotton crop in specified years, 1903 to 
1915, acreage harvested, production, and 
farm value : 


Year 

Area 

Fibre 

Seed 

Total value 


Acres 



Dollars 

1903. . . . 

28,016,893 


i 1 * ' ' * ' 

660,550,000 

1904. . . . 

30,053,739 


‘>J.'7 

652,030,000 

1905.. . 

26,117,153 

it; 


632,300,000 

1906 ... 

31,374,000 


i 

721,650.000 

1907, 

31,311,000 



700,960,000 

1908. . . 

32,444,000 



681,230,000 

1909... 

32,044,000 

10,004,949 

4,462,000 

812,090,000 

1910... 

32,403,000 

11,608,616 

5,175,000 

943,520,000 

1911 . 

36,045,000 

15,692,701 

6,997,000 

869,690,000 

1912 ... 

34,283,000 

13.703,421 

6,104,000 

904,130.000 

1913.. . 

37,089,000 

14,156,486 

6,305 000 

I 026,700,000 

1914.... 

36,832,000 

16,134,930 

7,180,000 

720.080,000 

1915.... 

31,535,000 

11,191,820 




1 The figures represent equivalent 500-pound bales, gross 
weight. 


The needs of the world markets are shown 
in the following table of cotton consumption 
of the world : 


500-Tb. Great Conti- United Total 

Bales Britain nent States World 

1904- 1905... 3,620,000 5,148,000 4,310,000 15,612,000 

1905- 1906.. 3,774.000 5,252,000 4,726,000 16,435,000 

1906- 1907... 3,892,000 5,460,000 4,950.000 16,999,000 

1907- 1908... 3,690,000 5,720,000 4,227,000 16,281,000 

1908- 1909... 3,720,000 5,720,000 4,912,000 17,164,000 

1909- 1910... 3,175,000 5,460,000 4,533,000 16,189,000 

1910- 1911... 3,776,000 5,460,000 4,485,000 16,750,000 

1911- 1912... 4,160,000 5,720,000 5,210,000 18,566,000 

1912- 1913... 4,400,000 6,000,000 5,531,000 19,642.000 

1913- 1914... 4,300,000 6,000,000 5,680,000 19,858,000 

1914- 1915... 3,000,000 3,250,000 5,806,000 15,917,000 

The world’s production of commercial 
cotton for two recent years is given ,in the 
annexed' table for purposes of comparison : 
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COTTON PEODUCTION (BALES OF 500 POUNDS NET) 


Coimtry 

1913 

1912 

United States 

... 14,156,000 

13,113,000 

India* 

, . . 3,801,000 

3,328,000 

Egypt 

, , . 1,470,000 

1,492,000 

China 

. . , 1,200,000 

1,074,000 

Russia 

. . . 1,004,000 

917,000 

Brazil 

420,000 

315,000 

Mexico 

, . . 150,000 

140,000 

Peru 

. , . 110,000 

110,000 

Persia 

140,000 

137,000 

Turkey 

130,000 

115,000 

All other coimtries 

285,000 

235,000 

Total 

. . _. 22,866.000 

20,976,000 


*The amounts for India do not include cotton 
used in home manufacture, although such cotton 
is included in the reports of cotton produced com- 
piled by the Indian Government. 

[The statistics for the United States were col- 
lected by the Census Bureau. Those for other 
countries have been compiled from a number of 
sources, among them being The Cotton Gazette, 
Liverpool, England; Mitsui & Co,, Osaka, Japan; 
Reinhart & Co., Alexandria, Egypt; Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Indian Govern- 
ment; Russian Department of Agriculture; E. T. 
Craig, Mexico City; Pan-American Union; and the 
United States Consular Reports.] 

Cotton Goods Made in the United States. 
— A Census Bureau report issued June 17, 
1911, showed that the number of establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods in the United States in 1909 
was 1,20G, an increase of 24 per cent since 
1899, and that the value of the products 
was $616,297,000, an increase of 85 per cent 
since 1899. The following is a tabular 
statement of the kinds of products of cot- 
ton goods by kind, Quantity and value in 


Number of establishments 

PBINCIPAL MATERIALS PoUnds 

Cotton, raw 2,523,500,837 

Domestic 2,431,405,884 

Foreim 92,094,953 

Dyed, bleached, and other 

prepared cotton 1,052,836 

Cotton waste 64,116,105 

All other fibers 4,276,476 

Cotton yarns 139,482,027 

All other yarns 3,309,277 


1,325 

Cost 

$330,315,223 

312,586,001 

17,729,222 

111,423 

3,542,631 

3,203,262 

39,793,131 

4,793,221 


Total value. 


3 $701.152,268 


PRODUCTS 

Woven goods 

Ducks 

Ginghams 

Fancy weaves, total 

Drills 

Twills, sateens, etc 

All other fancy weaves. . . 

Napped fabrics 

Velvets, corduroys, 

plushes, etc 

Toweling and terry weaves 
Mosquito netting and 

similar fabrics 

Bags and bagging 

Tapestries 

All other woven goods 

Yams manufactured for sale 

Thread.. 

Twine... 

Cordage and rope 

Cotton waste not used 

All other products, value . . . . 


Square Yards Value 
6,815,645,683 $488,738,054 

248,539,379 47,921,989 

489,661,133 36,706,542 

1,422,787,368 131.813,609 

280,969,885 21,256,698 

392,108,735 32,891,854 

740,708,748 77,665,057 

263,862,227 24,352,020 

29,128,703 8.540,143 

75,732,241 9,805,232 

97.981,783 2,820,524 

129.357,002 9,705,616 

10,137,710 5,411,592 

4,048,458,137 211,650,787 

497,986,999 127,363,952 

26,507,023 22,917,099 

13,284,875 2,792,125 

6,515,658 891.233 

317,360.019 14,421.929 

44,037,886 


1 A minus sign (-- ) denotes decrease. 

2 In addition,^ cotton goods to the value of $6,538,130 
were produced in 1914 hy establishments engaged pri- 
marily in other lines of industry. 


Oottomead Products . — Prior to the Intro- 
dtrdJWn dt oil' mi4ls idotton seed was prac- 


tically valueless, except for planting pur- 
poses. Alth'^.’iuh it vras used to some 
extent for -V-.T’ryhnr and for planting, a 
very large proportion of the total amount 
produced was considered a waste product 
and treated accordingly. The manufacture 
of oil from cotton seed first reached im- 
portance in England. That country, with 
a crush of about 200,000 tons of cotton 
seed annually, was the leading cottonseed- 
oil producing country in the world as late 
as 1870. A few mills were constructed in 
the United States prior to the Civil War, 
but the growth of the industry was very 
slow, and at the census of ISSO only 45 
such establishments were reported in the 
United States. Since that time the indus- 
try has shown marvelous growth in this 
country, there being 870 establishments en- 
gaged in the crushing of cotton seed during 
the season of 1913-14, with a crush of more 
than 4,750,000 tons. 

Many changes have been brought about 
in this industry, that of delinting the seed 
preparatory to crushing being of particular 
interest in a report on the cotton crop. 
The first mills erected were not equipped 
with machinery for this purpose, as the 
seed treated were usually of the sea-island 
or Egyptian varieties, which are smooth 
and comparatively free from lint. Practi- 
cally all of the seed treated in the United 
States are of the upland varieties of 
cotton, and these seed, unless specially 
reginned, are covered with short fibers, 
which prevent a complete separation of the 
meats from the hulls, as small particles 
of the former become enmeshed in the fibers 
and are carried away with the hulls. When 
seed were first delinted, not more than 25 
or 30 pounds of linters were obtained per 
ton of seed treated. With the increase in 
the value of oil and meal, efforts were made 
to increase the yield of these products, and 
machinery was devised for the closer de- 
linting of seed. Accordingly improved ma- 
chinery of this character has very generally 
been installed, and now many establish- 
ments obtain more than 100 pounds of lin- 
ters per ton of seed treated, some obtaining 
as much as 150 or 160 pounds per ton. 
Cotton E 2 q)Osition. — From Sept. 18 to 
Dec. 31, 1895, was held at Atlanta, Ga., 
the Cotton States Industrial Exposition, 
having for its chief purpose the display 
of the agricultural, manufacturing and min- 
eral resources of the southern states. The 
site covered an area of 189 acres in Pied- 
mont Park, on which some thirty exhibition 
buildings were erected. The Federal gov- 
ernment and many foreign countries and 
various states of the Union, as well as 
South and Centi*al America Republics made 
exhibits. Numerous congresses of educa- 
tional and industrial interests were held in 
the auditorium, and to nearly every day 
was assigned some special feature of inter- 
est. The total attendance was 1,179,889. 
The receipts from admissions were $500.- 
000 ; from concessions, $125,230 ; from rent 
of floor space, $79,000, a total of $704,230, 
as against a cost of $960,930. 

Cotton Expositions. (See Atlanta, Oa.; 

New Orleans, La.) 

Cotton Loan referred to, 3583. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, act authorizing 

purchase of ground for Government 
offices in, vetoed, 5258. 
Counterfeiting: 

Of foreign and domestic coins, 1136, 
1268. 

Pardons granted counterfeiters, etc., 
referred to, 3818. 
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Country Life Commission.—ln August, 
1908, President Roosevelt, desirous of im- 
proving social, sanitary and economic con- 
ditions on American farms, invited Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of the New York College of 
at Ithaca; Henry Wallace, of 
i atmer, Des Moines, la. ; Kenyon 
L. of the Massachu- 
setts M- ■ a- at Amherst: 

Gifford i i '■ ■ ed Sratcs 

Service, -'r-.. ■ h. Page, editor of The 

World's Work, New York, to assist him by 
acting as a committee of IrT.-sticat'O”, or 
“Commission on Country im- 

mediate purpose of the president in appoint- 
ing the Commission w^as to gain from them 
information and advice which would enable 
him to make recommendations to Congress. 

The Commission carried on its inQuiries 
and investigations by correspondence and 
by personally holding meetings in rural sec- 
tions at which the farmers themselves dis- 
cussed their needs. The letters and speech- 
es of the farmers formed, when classified 
and arranged, a condensed and comprehen- 
sive consensus of the opinions of farmers 
as to what are the chief rural problems 
and what are the remedies for eyils and 
deficiencies. Prof. L. H. Bailey, N. Y. 
State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., 
is chairman of the Commission. 


Country Life Commission; 

Report submitted, 7253. 

County. — Originally the territory of a count 
or earl. County government was early es- 
tablished in this country. In 1639 Virginia 
had eight counties, originally called shires. 
By 1680 the number was increased to 
twenty. In South Carolina the original 
subdivision of the Colony was parish. 
Southern counties generally had officers 
and courts similar to those of England. 
Massachusetts first incorporated counties 
in 1G43. In most Colonies, however, coun- 
ty government was established with Eng- 
lish rule. Each state of the Union.^ except 
Louisiana, which adheres to the parish sys- 
tem, is now divided into counties, each of 
which contains a county seat, in which is 
usually located a court-house and a jail 
or prison. 

Courier, The, officers and men of, res- 
cued by Spanish ship Sahina, 2005. 
Compensation for, requested, 2005. 
Court of Arbitration (International). 

(See Hague Peace Conference.) 

Court of Claims.— This court was estab- 


lished by act of Congress, Feb. 24, 18o5. 
It has general jurisdiction of all “claims 
founded upon the Constitution of the United 
States or any law of Congress except for 
pensions, or upon any regulation of an 
Executive Department, or upon any con- 
tract, expressed or implied, with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or for dam- 
ages, liquidated or unliquidated, in cases 
not sounding in tort, in respect of which 
claims the party would be entitled to re- 
dress against the United States, either in 
a court of law, equity, or admiralty, if the 
United States were suable, except claims 
growing out of the late Civil War and 
commonly known as war claims, ' and cer- 
tain rejected claims. It has jurisdiction 
also of claims of like character whi^ may 
be referred to it by any Executive Depart- 
ment, involving disputed facts of contro- 
verted questions of law, where the amount 
in controversy exceeds .$3,000, or where the 
decision will affect a class of cases or fur- 
nish a precedent for the future action of 
any Executive Department in the adjust- 
ment of a class of cases, or where any 
authority, right, privilege or exemption is 
claimed or denied under the Constitution. 


In all the above-mentioned cases, the court, 
when it finds for the claimant, may enter 
judgment against the United States pay- 
able out of the public treasury. An appeal, 
only upon questions of law, lies to the Su- 
preme Court on the part of the defendants 
in all cases, and on the part of the claim- 
ants when the amount in controversy ex- 
ceeds $3,000. The findings of fact by this 
court are final and not subject to review. 
The statute of limitations prevents parties 
bringing action on their own motion more 
than SIX years after the cause of action 
accrued. Any of the departments, however, 
may refer claims at any time if they were 
pending therein within a period of six years. 

Under an act of March 2, 1887, the 
Secretary of the Navy referred to this court 
all cases growing out of claims for bounty 
for war vessels captured or destroyed by 
the United States Navy during the late war 
with Spain, involving the consideration of 
every naval conflict that took place during 
that war and the rights of all the officers 
and men engaged. This court was also 
vested with jurisdiction over certain Indian 
depredation claims by an act of March 3, 
1891. By the act of April 29, 1902, Con- 
gress conferred upon this court jurisdiction 
over all claims against the United States 
arising out of the payment of custom duties 
to the military authorities in the Island 
of Puerto Rico upon articles imported from 
the several states. 

The act of June 25, 1910, “An act to 
provide additional protection for owners of 
patents of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” conferred a new jurisdiction. 
There are five judges, who sit together in 
the hearing of cases, the concurrence of 
three of whom is necessary for the decision 
of any case. The court sits at Washington, 
D. C., on the first Monday in December 
each year and continues into the following 
summer and until all cases ready for trial 
are disposed of. Cases may be commenced 
and entered at any time, whether the court 
. be in session or not. 

Chief Justice — Edward K. Campbell, Ala. 
Associate Judges — Charles B. Howry, Miss. ; 
Fenton W. Booth, 111. : Geo. W. Atkinson, 
- W. Va. ; Samuel S. Barney, Wis. Salaries, 
Chief Justice. $6,500 ; Justices, $6,000. 
Court of Claims (see also Soutberu 
Claims Commission; War Claims): 

Act in relation to new trials in, ve- 
toed, 4168. 

Claims pending in, referred to, 4205, 
5755. 

Joint resolution to refer certain 
claims to, discussed, 4741. 

Judgments of, should be made final, 
3252. 

Method of verifying claims against 
Government, recommendations re- 
garding, 4303. 

Suits pending in, known as cotton 
cases, 4003. 

Court of Customs Appeals.— On account 
of widespread criticism of the rulings of 
customs officials and the consequent appeals 
to the federal courts by importers, Congress 
on Aug. 5, 1909, passed an act creating 
a Court of Customs Appeals to hear and 
determine such cases. The law was amend- 
ed Feb. 25, 1910, and provides that there 
shall be a United States Court of Customs 
Appeals, which shall consist of a Presiding 
Judge and four Associate Judges, each or 
whom shall be appointed by the President, 
and shall receive a salary or seven thousand 
dollars a year. The Presiding Judge shall 
be so designated In the order of appoint- 
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ment and in the commission issued to him 
by the Tresident ; and the Associate Judges 
shall have precedence according to the date 
of their ror’tp.'sa'or'e. Any three members 
of said \ constitute a quorum, 

and the concurrence of three members shall 
be necessary to any decision thereof. 

age r (■* : ‘ ■■•r i " *. «)i‘ the 

Go :-r- > ■■ . 1 ;> of the Treasury, shall 

be t .1 decision of the Board 

of < AiJi) -.i ..''•‘i - as to the construction 

of '! facts respecting the 

of such merchandise and the 

•• .■ ,l..y imposed thereon under such 
or with anv other appealable 
:i < ■ said board, they, or either of 
them, may, within sixty days next after 
the entry of such decree or judgment, and 
not afterward, apply to the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals for a review of the questions 
of law and fact involved in such decision. 

The judges of the by 

President Taft were: Pr< .(ic *. rhjb- 

ert M. Montgomery; A',- 
James F. Smith, Orion M. i;:! r. r oi. 
De Vries, George E. Martin, Attorney-Gen- 
ei*al, George W. Wickersham, Assistant At- 
torney-General, William L. Wemple. 

Court of Private Land Claims: 

Difficulty in administering law estab- 
lishing, discussed, 5638, 5760, 

Organization of, discussed^ 5632. 
Court, Supreme: 

Allotment of justices of, to circuits, 
3324, 337S. 

Appeals to, from courts of District of 
Columbia and Territories, recom- 
mendations regarding, 4939, 5103 

Bill for relief of, discussed, 5560. 

Building for, recommended, 6343. ^ 

Decisions in joint traffic association 
and trans-Missouri cases of no 
practical effect, 7076. 

Delay of justice in, discussed and in- 
termediate court recommended, 
4453, 4526, 4574, 4640, 5362, 5477. 
Circuit courts of appeals discussed, 
5968. 

Act regarding, vetoed, 5679. 

Distribution of decisions of, referred 
to, 2130, 2212. 

Justices of — 

Salaries of, increase in, recommend- 
ed, 3996. 

Should be exempted from other du- 
ties, 830. 

Limitation upon right in felony cases 
to review by, recommended, 5632, 
5880. 

Eeports, of. (See Supreme Court Ke- 
ports.) 

Vacancies in, and reasons for not fill- 
ing discussed by President Lin- 
coln, 3250. 

Courts. — Public tribunals for the adminis- 
tration of justice and the interpretation of 
law were authorized by the Constitution, 
and the First Congress established the 
United States Supreme Court. John Jay, 
of New York, was made chief justice, and 
the first session was held in 1790. 

The salary of the Chief Justice of the 
United States Is $15,000 ; of Associate Jus- 
tices, $14,600. 


The Supreme Court at present consists 
of the following justices : 


Year of 
Birth 

Justices 

Ap- 

pointed 

1845 

Chief J^istice 

Edward D. White, Louisiana 

1010 

1843 

Associate Justices 

Joseph McKenna, Calitoriua 

1898 

1841 

Oliver W. 

1902 

1849 

William E,. L. . , O. i> 

1903 


John. H. Clarke, Ohio 

191G 

i859 

W. Vn- -^rv— ter W-t 

J910 

1858! 

■ ,X./ 

1912 

1862 

J.-- -^-C. '.f.'i:.. 

1914 

1856 

Louis D. Brandeis, IMass 

1916 


The Fii'fiD.ic Court is the highest tri- 
bunal oi ihe rniii'ii States. It consists of 
a Chief Justice and eight associate justices 
and holds its sessions annually in the Capi- 
tol at Washington, commencing the second 
Monday in October. All its members are 
appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and hold office 
during good behavior, receiving a compen- 
sation which may not be diminished during 
their term of office. They have the privi- 
lege of retiring at the age of seventy if they 
have served ten years and of drawing 
their salaries for the remainder of life. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
extends to all cases in law and equity 
arising under the Constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties which 
are made under their authority ; to all cases 
affecting ambassadors or other public min- 
isters and consuls ; to all admiralty and 
maritime cases ; to controversies to which 
the United States is a party ; to contro- 
versies between two or more states, between 
citizens of different states, between citizens 
of the same state, rV’rri^'g Ip^ds under 

crrnnts of different •' i'.c-,. a state 

and foreign states and between citizens of 
a stale and foreign states, citizens or sub- 
jects. In all cases affecting ambassadors 
or other public ministers and consuls and 
those in which a state shall be a party the 
Supreme Court has original jurisdiction. 
In all the other oases aforementioned it has 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and 
fact. The Supreme Court also has appellate 
jurisdiction over cases from the United 
States circuit courts where more than 
$2,500 is involved. (See Judiciary.) 

In accordance with the provision of the 
Constitution establishing a Supreme Court 
and conferring upon Congress power to 
create inferior tribunals, a regular system 
of courts has been formed. The system at 
first adopted has not been changed in any 
essential manner. The latest change of im- 
portance was the creation of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Circuit Courts . — The judiciary act of 
1789 provides for United States circuit 
courts and district courts inferior to the 
Supreme Court. No provision having been 
made for circuit judges, the circuit courts 
up to 1869 were held by justices of the 
Supreme Court and district judges. In 
1801 Congress passed a law providing for 
sixteen circuit judges, but it was repealed 
the following year. In 1869 special judges 
were provided for the circuit courts, and 
the New York circuit has since been given 
an additional one. Circuit courts were abol- 
ished at the close of December 31, 1911. 

Circuit Court of Appeals . — Supreme 
Court cases having accumulated beyond the 
capacity of the court to consider them 
promutly. Congress March 3, 1891, provided 
for an additional circuit judge in each cir- 
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cult and estabUshed circuit courts of ap- 
peals, to consist of the circuit judges of 
each circuit, the district judges therein, and 
the justice of th^ '"rurt assigned 

thereto. Three .iLid'-' '.v:.!'- vu the court, 
two constituting a uuoruu; ; one or more 

Table Showing Disthicts Comprising Each Jui 
Therein, and the Justices op the 


of the district judges of the circuit may be 
called on by the court to make up a quorum. 
These circuit courts of appeals ha've final 
jurisdiction over appeals from the district 
and circuit courts except in questions of 
the jurisdk'^ion of those courts and in con- 
st. tuiloua:, xu-ize and capital eases. 

lAL CmcTUT, the District and Circuit Judges 
jpREME Court Assigned Thereto. 


Circuits and Districts 


District Judges 


Circuit Judges 


First Circuit: 
Maine .... 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
E-hode Island. . . 


Clarence Hale 

James M Morton, Jr. 

Edgar Aldrich 

Arthur L. Brown 


William L. Putnam . 

f Frederic Dodge 

j G. H- Bingham 


Justices 


Oliver W. Holmes. 


Second Circuit: 

Connecticut 

New York, northern 

New York, southern 


New York, eastern. 
New York, western, 
Vermont 


Edwin S. Thomas 

George W. Ray 

[ Chas. M. Hough 

1 Learned Hand 

1 Julius M. Mayer 

1^ Augustus N. Hand . . 

J Thomas Ivos Chatfield 
\ Van Vechten Veeder. . 

John R. Hazel 

James L, Martin 


E. Henry Lacombe. 

Alfred C Coxe 

Henry G. Ward. .. . 
Martin A. Knapp*.. 
Henry Wade Rogers 


■John H. Clarke. 


Third Circuit: 

Delaware 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania, eastern. . 
Pennsylvania, middle. . 
Pennsylvania, Western, 


Edward G. Bradford. . 

f John R ell stab 

1 Thomas O Ha'ght . . 
f J. Whitaker Thompson 
\ Oliver B. Dickinson.. . 

Chas. B. Witmer 

/ Chas. P. Orr 

\ W, H. Thomson 


Joseph BufiSngton. 
John B. McPherson. 
Victor B. Woolley. . . 


Mahlon Pitney. 


Fourth Circuit: 

Maryland 

North Carolina, eastern 

North Carolina, western 

South Carolina 

Y’'rqin’a, cp'=’+crn 

Vh:;': hu - orn 

"V -.u', northern 

V/(:?L Vug uui, southern 


John C. Rose 

Henry G. Connor 

Jas. Edmund Boyd . . 
Henry A. M. Smith. . . 
Edmund Waddill, Jr. .. 
Henry C. McDowell... 

Alston G. Dayton 

Benjamin F. Keller. . . 


Jeter C. Pritchard. . 
Charles A. W oods . . 


I Edw^ard D. White. 


Fifth Circuit: 

Alabama, northern 

Alabama, middle and north- 
ern 

Alabama, southern 

Florida, northern 

Florida, southern 

Georgia, northern 

Georgia, southern 

Louisiana, eastern 

Louisiana, western 

Mississippi, northern and 

southern 

Texas, northern 

Texas, southern 

Texas, eastern 

Texas, w^eatern 

Canal Zone 


William I. Grubb 

Heniy D. Clayton. . . . 
Harry T. Toulmin. . . , 

Wm. B. Sheppard 

Rhydon N. Call 

William T. Newman, . 

Emory Speer 

Rufus E. Foster 

Aleck Boarman 

Henry C. Niles 

Edward R. Meek 

Waller T. Bums 

Gordon Russell 

Thomas S. Maxey 

William H. Jackson. . . 


Don A. Pardee 

Andrew P. McCor- 
mick 

Richard W. Walker. 


Louis D. Brandeis. 


Sixth Circuit: 

Kentucky, eastern 

Kentucky, western 

Michigan, eastern 

Michigan, western 

Ohio, northern 

Ohio, southern 

Tennessee, eastern and 

middle 

Tennessee, western 


A. M. X Cochran 

Walter Evans 

Arthur J. Tuttle 

Clarence W . Sessions . . 

John M. Killits 

John H. Clarke 

John E. Sater 

Howard C. HoUister. . . 

Edward T. Sanford. . 
John E. McCaU 


John W. Warrington 
Loyal E: Knappen. 
Arthur C. Denison. . 


■ William R. Day. 


\No successor to be appointed (act Oct. 22, 1913; Public, No. 32). 
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Circuits and Districts 


District Judges 


Circuit Judges 


Justices 


Seventh Circuit: 
Illinois, northern 

Illinois, eastern 

Illinois, southern 

Indiana 

Wisconsin, eastern . . 
Wisconsin, western. , 

Eighth Circuit: 
Arkansas, eastern. . .. 
Arkansas, western — 

Colorado 

Iowa, northern 

Iowa, southern 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri, eastern. . . . 
Missouri, western 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma, eastern. . . 
Oklahoma, western.. 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Ninth Circuit: 
Arizona 

California, northern. . 

California, southern.. 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington, eastern 
Washington, western, 
Alaska 


Hawaii. 


f Kenesaw M. Landis... 
\ George A. Carpenter. . 

Francis M. Wright 

J, Otis Humphrey 

Albert B, Anderson. . . 
Ferdinand A. Geiger . . 
Arthur L. Sanborn. . . . 

Jacob Trieber. ... 
Frank A. Youmans — 

Robert B. Lewis 

Henry Thomas Reed. . 
Smith McPherson. ... . 

John C. Pollock 

/ Page Morris 

\ Wilbur F. Booth 

David P, Dyer 

Arba S- Van Valken- 

burgh 

( William H. Munger. . . 
1 Thomas C. Munger. . 

Wm. H. Pope 

Charles F. Amidon — 
Ralph E. Campbell. . . 

John H. Cotteral 

James D. Elliott 

John A. Marshall 

John A- Riner 

William H. Sawtelle.. . 
f William C. Van Fleet. . 
\ Maurice. T. Dooling,. . 

I Olin Wellborn 

\ Beniamin F. Bledsoe., 

Frank S. Dietrich 

George M. Bourquin.. 
Edward S. Farrington. 

/ Charles E. Wolverton. 

[ Robert S. Bean 

Frank H. Rudkin 

f Edward E. Cushman. . 

[ Jeremiah Neterer 

Robert W. Jennings, 

Div. No. 1 

John Randolph Tucker, 

Div. No. 2 

Frederick M. Brown 

Div. No. 3 

Vacancy, 

Div, No. 4 

Alexander G. M. Rob-| 
ertson, chief justice 
Ralph P. Quarles, asso-| 

ciate justice 

Edward Minor Watson, 

associate justice 

Clarence W. Ashford . 
Wm. L. Whitney, judge 

first circuit 

Wm- J. Robinson, judge 

first circuit 

Wm- S. Edings, judge] 

second circuit 

John A. Matthewman, 
judge third circuit. . 
Charles F. Parsons, 
judge fourth circuit, 
Lyle A, Dickey, judge 

fifth circuit 

Sanford B. Dole, U. S. 

district judge 

Charles F. Clemons, U. 
S. district judge 


Francis E. Baker . . . 
William H. Seaman. 
Christian C. Kohi-| 

saat 

Julian W. Mack*. 
(Vacancy) 


James C. McReynoIds. 


Walter H. Sanborn 
William C. Hook . . 
Elmer B. Adams . . . 
John Emmett Car- 

land 

Walter I. Smith 


Willis Van Devanter. 


William B. Gilbert. . 
Erskine M. Ross — 

William W. Morrow. 
William H. Hunt. . . 


■ Joseph McKenna. 


The act to codify, revise and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3, 1911, abolished the circuit courts 
of the United States as courts of original 
jurisdiction, transferred the functions of 


these courts to the Federal district courts 
and 'limited the duties of the circuit judges 
to service on the circuit courts of appeals. 
The act took effect Jan. 1, 1912. The cir- 
cuit courts of appeals exercise appellate 
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jurisdiction to review by appeal or writ of 
error final decisions in the district courts, 
including the territorial courts of Alaska 
and the United States Court for China in 
all cases other than those in which appeals 
and writs of error may be taken to the 
Supreme Court, and, except as to the right 
of the Supreme Court to interfere through 
certiorari, the judgments and decrees of the 
Circuit Courts of Apuoals are final in all 
cases in which the j-.-ri^dir i ion is dependent 
entirely upon the opposite parties to the 
suit being aliens and citizens of the United 
States or citizens of different states: in all 
cases arising under the patent laws, the 
copyright laws, the revenue laws, the crim- 
inal laws, and in admiralty cases. 

The First Circuit consists of Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land. 

Second — Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third — Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Fourth — Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth — Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sixth — Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee. 

Seventh — Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth — Arkansas, Colorado. Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wyoming. 

Ninth — Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Hawaii. 

The following table shows the judges 
of the nine circuits and the dates of their 
appointment : 


Circuit 

Judges 

Ap- 

pointed 

First 

Geo. H. Bingham, R. I 

1913 


William L. Putnam, Me 

1892 


Frederic Dodge, Mass 

1912 

Second .... 

E. Henry Lacombe, N. Y 

1887 


Alfred C. Coxe, N. Y 

1902 


Henry G. Ward, N Y 

1907 


Henry W. Rogers, Ct 

1913 


Martin A. Knapp, D C 

1910 

Third . . 


1914 


Joseph Buffington, Pa 

1906 


John B. McPherson, Pa 

1912 

Fourth 

Chas. A. Woods, S. C 

1913 


Peter C. Pritchard, N. C 

1904 

Fifth. 


1881 


A. P. McCormick, Tex 

1892 


Richard W. Walker, Huntsville.. 

1914 

Sixth 

Arthur C. Denison, Mich 

1911 


John W. Warrington, Ohio 

1909 

Seventh. . . 

Loyal! E. Knappen, Mich ! 

1910 


William H. Seaman, Wis 

1905 


Frank E. Baker, Ind 

1902 


Christian C. Kohlsaat, 111 

1905 


Julian W. Mack, D. C 

1911 

Eighth 

Walter H, Sanborn, Minn 

1892 

William C. Hook, Kan 

1903 


John Emmett Garland, D. C — 

1911 


Walter I. Smith, la 

1911 


Elmer B. Adams, Mo 

1905 

Ninth- - - 

William B. Gilbert, Ore 

1892 


Erskine M. Ross, Cal 

1895 


William W. Morrow, Cal 

1897 


Wm. H. Hunt, D. C 

1911 


Salaries $7,000 each. The Judges of each circuit 
and the Justice of the Supreme Court for the circuit 
constitute a Circuit Court of Appeals. 

District Courts . — District Courts are lim- 
ited in jurisdiction to one state. Every 
state is a district and has at least one 


United States Court, while some have two 
or more. These are the admiralty and 
bankruptcy courts. They have jurisdiction 
in cases where an alien sues, and where 
the United States or an officer thereof or 
a foreign consul is a party. The district 
courts also have jurisdiction of such crimes 
as are not carjital as the United States 
takes^ '’oanizar. of They have concurrent 
; .n.-sdi' I :.on wiih the circuit courts or with 
the Slate co.irts w’here an alien sues for 
a tort in violation of a treaty. The classes 
of questions of -which these courts take 
cognizance are determined by Congress. 
Originally each state constituted a district, 
but later some of the states were divided. 
There are now ninety-nine of these lowest 
grades of Federal courts. 

The salary of a district judge is $6,000 
and appointments are permanent, except 
for removal under charges. Following are 
the judges in the various districts with ad- 
dresses, date of appointment. Districts are 
designated as North, South, East, West and 
Middle. 

DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Districts 


Judges and Addresses 



Ala.: N &M.. 

* N 

‘‘ S. D 

Alaska 


Heniy D. Clayton, Montgomery 
Wm. I. Grubb, Birmingham. . 

H, T. Toulmin, Mobile 

R. W. Jennings, Juneau 

John R. Tucker, Nome 

F. M. Brown, Valdez 


Ariz 

Ark.rE. D., 
“ W. D. 
Cal.:N. D.. 
* N. D. 


S.D. 

S.D. 


Canal Zone, 
Colorado. . . . 


Vacancy 

Wm. H. Sawtelle, Tucson, . . . 

Jacob Trieber, Little Rock 

P. A. Youmans, Fort Smith . . 
M. T. Dooling, San Francisco. 
Wm. C. Van Fleet, San 

Francisco 

Olia Wellborn, Los Angeles. . , 
Benjamin F. Bledsoe, Los 

Angeles 

W. H Jnckso'". .\nc''n. . 
Robert L L D. uv.*-. 


1914 

1909 

1887 

1913 

1913 

1913 

1912 

1913 
1901 
1911 

1913 

1907 

1895 

1914 
1014 


Connecticut. . . 

Delaware 

Fla.:N. D.... 

« S. D 

Ga.: N. D.... 

“ S.D 

Hawaii 


111.: N. D 

“ N. D 

“ S.D 

“ E 

Indiana 

Iowa.: N. D. . 
“ S.D... 

Kansas 

Ky-: W. D... . 
* E. D.... 
La.: E. D. .... 
“ W. D.... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mass 

Mich.: E. D.. - 
“ W. D.. 
Minnesota.. . . 

a 

Miss.: N. &S' 

Montana 

Mo.:E. D.... 
“ W. D..., 

Nebraska 

a 


Nevada 

N. Hamp ..... 
New Jersey. . . 


Edwin." iL c- N'l.w i*. 

Ed. G. Bradford, Wilmington. 
W. B. Sheppard, Pensacola.. 
Rhydon M. Call, Jacksonville. 

Wm. T. Newman, Atlanta 

Emory Speer, Macon 

Sanford B. Dole, Honolulu.... 
Chas. F. Clemons, Honolulu. . 

Frank S. Dietrich, Bois6 

Kenesaw M. Landis, Chicago . 

G. A. Carpenter, Chicago 

J. O. Humphrey, Springfield.. 

F. M. Wright, Urbana 

A, B. Anderson, Indianapolis. 

Henry T. Reed, Cresco 

S. McPherson, Red Oak 

John C. Pohork, C’tv 

Walter iMr* ...' 

A. M, ,J. OHi-ar.. M-'iw-.llo. 
Rufus L. I Nc*'. Oit 

Aleck Boarman, Shreveport.. 

Clarence Hale, Portland 

John C. Rose, Baltimore 

Jas. M. Morton, Jr , Fall River 

Arthur J. Tuttle, Detroit 

C. W. Sessions, Grand Rapids 
Wilbur F. Booth, Minneapolis 

Page Morris, Duluth 

Henry C. Niles, Kosciusko . . . 

G. M. Bourquin, Butte 

David P. Dyer, St. Louis 

A. S, Van Valkenburgh, Kan- 
sas City 

Wm. H. Hunger, Omaha, . . . 
Thos. C. Hunger, Lincoln . . . 
E. S. Farrington, Carson City. 

Edgar Aldrich, Littleton 

John Rellstab, Trenton 


1897 

1908 

1913 
1886 
1885 

1909 

1911 
1907 
1905 

1910 

1901 
1905 

1902 
1904 
1900 

1903 

IS)')’ 

IS-OO 

1881 

1902 

1910 

1912 
1912 

1911 

1914 

1903 
1892 

1912 
1907 

1910 

1897 

1907 

1907 

1891 

1909 
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District 


Judges and Addresses 


New Jersey . 
New Mexico 
N. Y ; N. D . 
" W D . 

« S. D.. 

« S D... 
« S. D . 

“ S.D... 

“ E. D... 
“ E. D... 
N.C:E. D... 

« W. D... 
N Dakota . . 
Ohio ; N D... 
“ N. D... 
“ S D.... 
« S D.... 
Okla : E. D... 

“ W. D.., 
Oregon 


Tex : 


Pa.:E.D .... 

" E. D 

“ M. D.... 

" W. D 

« W. D.... 

Porto Rico 

R Island 

S Carolina — 

S Dakota 

Tenn.: E & M 
W, D.. 
:E. D.... 
W.D... 
« N. D.. 

“ S.D.... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Va.; E. D 

“ W. D.... 
Wash.: W. D.. 
“ W.D.. 

« E.D.. 

W. Va.: N. D.. 

" S. D.. 
Wis.: E. D.... 

" W.D... 
Wyoming ; 


C. TT.'i.'ght. JoT^r*'.' City 
V. 1 ; )MC', K I <' . . 

C'l-i’j' W -i“j , ’^c-.v.fh .. . 

John R. Hazel, Buffalo 

Julius AI. Alayer, N. Y City. . 
\ugust N. Hand, N. Y. City. 
Chas.AI. Hough, N. Y. City. . 
Learned Hand, N. Y.City. . , 

T. I, Chatneld, Brooklyn 

Van V. Veeder, Brooklyn 

H. G. Conner, Wilson 

. James E. Boyd, Greensboro. . 
Chas. P. Amidon, Fargo. . . . 

IJnh.n M. Killits, Toledo 

John A. Clarke, Cleveland. . 
H. C. Hollister, Cincinnati. . . 
John E Sater, Columbus. . . . 
R. E. Campbell, Muskogee.. 
John H. Cotteral, Guthrie... 
C. E. Wolverton, Portland . . 
Robert S. Bean, Portland.. . 

J. W. TbcTn'T=on, Ph’lndoi’^h'c 

O. B L:< n -i. T'>hi': 1: 

Charles. B. Witmer, Sunbury 
M.H S. Thomson, Pittsburgh. 
Chas. P. Orr, Pittsburgh .... 

P. J. Hamilton, San Juan 

A. L, Brown, Providence. , . . 
H. A. M. Smith, Charleston. . 
Jas. D. Elliott, Sioux Falls. . . 
Ed. T. Sanford, Knoxville. . . 
John E. McCall, Memphis. . . 
Gordon Russell, Sherman. . . 

Thos. S. Maxey, Austin 

Edw. R. Meek, Dallas 

W. T. Burns, Houston 

J.A. Marshall, Salt Lake City. 
James L. Martin, Brattleboro. 

E. Waddill, Jr., Richmond. . , 
H. C. McDowell, Lynchburg 

Ed. E. Cushman, Tacoma 

Jeremiah Neterer, Seattle 

F. H. Rudkin, Spokane 

A. G. Dayton, Philippi 

B. F. Keller, Charleston 

F. A. Geiger, Milwaukee 

A. L. Sanborn, Aladison 

John A. Riner, Cheyenne 



1914 

1912 

1902 

1900 

1912 
1914 

1906 
1909 

1907 
1911 

1909 

1901 

1897 

1910 
1914 

1910 
1909 

1908 

1908 
1906 

1909 
1012 
ip 1 i 

igii 

1914 

1909 

1913 
1896 

1911 

1911 
1908 

1905 

1910 
1888 
1899 

1902 
1896 

1906 

1898 
1901 

1912 

1913 

1911 
1905 
1901 
1912 , 
1905 
1830 


Courts, Consular: 

Jurisdiction referred to, 4654. 

Of acting consuls and vice-consuls 
of United States in China, 2951. 

Regulations for, 3111, 5388, 6590. 

In China, 4675, 7069. 

Japan, 4072, 4630. 

Korea, 5675, 6939. 

Recommended, 5368, 5471. 

Reorganization o f , recommended, 
4923. 

Courts, District. (See Courts, Eederal.) 

Courts, Federal: 

Act regarding establishment of cir- 
cuit courts of appeals and regu- 
lating jurisdiction of, vetoed, 5679. 

Carelessness in preparing statutes, 
discussed, 7216. 

Change in procedure of, recommend- 
ed, 7026. 

Delays in, 6918. 

Extension of jurisdiction of, recom- 
mended, 131. 


Fee system as applicable to officials 
of, abolition of, discussed, 6161. 
Recommended, 4939, 5879, 596S. 

Modifications in system of, recom- 
mended, 4640, 4939. 

Offenses against court officers should 
be made cognizable in, 5477, 5633. 

Offenses against treaty rights of for- 
eigners in United States should be 
made cognizable in, 5618. 

Power of, over Executive Depart- 
ments discussed, 1720. 

Process of, should be uniform, 75. 

Removal of cases from State courts 
to, restrictions on, recommended, 
4939. 

Removal of cases involving interna- 
tional obligations from State courts 
to, 1928, 1956. 

Returns of causes pending in, re- 
ferred to, 325, 641. 

Circuit — 

Allotment of justices of Supreme 
Court to, 3324, 3376- 
Appeals from, recommendations re- 
garding, 4939. 

Extension of ^ system of, recom- 
mended, 1024, 1121, 1168, 3250. 
Resumption of authority of, in 
States where rebellion had ex- 
isted recommended, 3556. 
Correspondence regarding, trans- 
mitted, 3576. 

Transfer of original jurisdiction of, 
to district courts recommended, 
4939. 

Circuit courts of appeals — 

Act regarding, vetoed, 5679. 
Discussed, 5968. 

Commissioners, jurisdiction to try 
misdemeanors recommended, 4939, 
5879, 5968. 

District — 

Act providing for trials in, vetoed, 
496. 

Transfer of original jurisdiction of 
circuit courts to, recommended, 
4939. 

Courts-Martial. — Military tribunals in the 
United States army are classified as courts- 
martial, courts of inquiry, and military com- 
missions. Courts-martial are of four kinds 
— general, garrison, regimental and sum- 
mary. A general court-martial may consist 
of any number of ofiicers from five to thir- 
teen and a judge-advocate. The President, 
any general officer, a colonel commanding 
a separate department, or the Superintend- 
ent of the Military Academy may order a 
court-martial. Garrison and regimental 
courts-martial are composed of three mem- 
bers and a judge-advocate. The summary 
court-martial Is composed of one officer des- 
ignated by the commanding officer of the 
post, camp or fort. This court cannot try 
officers, cadets or candidates for promotion. 
Courts-martial derive their existence from 
Congress and their jurisdiction is limited to 
maintaining military discipline. 

Courts of inquiry may be demanded by 
an officer or soldier whose conduct is to be 
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;^ourts-Martial— 

nvestigated. A court of inquiry consists 
)f not to exceed three officers and a re- 
cord er. Military Commissions are for the 
:rial of offenders against the laws of war. 
Oourts-Martial: 

In Army discussed, 4933. 

Navy referred to, 892. 

Regulations for government of, 5602, 
6034. 

Courts, Military, order in relation to 
trials by, 3638. 

Courts of Appeals, Circuit. (See Courts, 
Pederal.) 

Courts, Provisional, in Louisiana, order 
regarding, 3323. 

Courts, State: 

Removal of eases from, to Federal 
courts, restriction on, recommend- 
ed, 4939. 

Removal of cases involving interna- 
tional obligations from, to Federal 
courts, 1928, 1956. 

Covoda (N. Mex.) , Battle of. — After Gen. 
Phil. Kearny had established the author- 
ty of the United States securely, as he 
bought, in New Mexico, he proceeded to- 
fvard the Pacific, leaving small forces in 
;he garrisons behind. Jan. 15, 1847, Gover- 
lor Bent, Sheriff Elliott, and twenty others 
fvere murdered by insurgent Mexicans at 
3an Fernando de Taos and seven others at 
Turley’s, eight miles distant, in the valley 
)f the Moro. Col. Sterling Price, w'ho was 
n command at Santa FA learning of the up- 
using, Jan. 23 started for the scene with 
i force of about 400. He encountered a 
force of 1,500 at the village of Covoda, 
vhich he dispersed after a severe engage- 
nent. 

Covode Investigation.— A committee of 
:he House of the Thirty-sixth Congress was 
ippointed, with John Covode, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as chairman, to investigate charges 
nade by two Anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
vho alleged that President Buchanan had 
ised corrupt influences to induce them to 
vote for the Lecompton bill. The investi- 
gating committee consisted of five members. 
The thx'ee Republicans voted to sustain 
be charges and the two Democrats to ex- 
juerate the president. No action was 
:aken. 

CJcvode Investigation, 3145, 3150. 
[Jowans Ford (N. C.), Battle of. — Feb. 1, 
L781, Cornwallis, who had a second time 
nvaded North Carolina, attempted to pre- 
vent the .innetion of Morgan's division of 
.he American army with the main body un- 
ier Gen. Greene. The Americans, pur- 
sued by the British, crossed the Catawba 
River at Cowans Ford. Gen. Davidson 
with 300 militia was left to oppose the 
crossing of Cornwallis. Davidson was killed 
ind the militia scattered. 

CJowpens (S. 0.), Battle of. — One of the 
ivents following Gen. Greene’s taking com- 
mand of the Southern army in the Revo- 
ution, which decided the fate of the war 
n that quarter. Cornwallis, in command of 
the British army and in possession of 
South Carolina, meditated an invasion of 
North Carolina. Tarleton, with the ad- 
vance guard of Cornwallis’s army, con- 
sisting of about 1,100 men, pressed Mor- 
gan across the Pacolet, a branch of the 


Broad River, and back to ihe Cowpens, 
an extensive pasture ground on the Broad 
River _about 2 miles south of the boun- 
dary Iin-"- the Carolinas. Morgan’s 

JorC":-__ y (,f about 900 men. Jan. 

li, 17ft:, began the attack. The 

battle was well fought and displayed re- 
markable generalship on the part of Mor- 
gan, With his 90u men he surrounded 
and nearly annihilated Tarleton’s 1,100, 
Tarleton and 270 men only escaping. The 
Americans lost but 12 killed and 61 wound- 
ed. Two standard®, 100 horses, 35 wag- 
ons, 800 muskets, and 2 cannon were cap- 
tured. 

Cradle of Liberty. — A name applied to 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, an old building used 
as a market house and place of public meet- 
ing from the early days of the settlement. 
It^ has been the scene of some of the most 
stirring appeals to patriotism by American 
citizens, particularly during arid previous 
to the Revolutionary War. Upon being re- 
fused the use of Faneuil Hall for a meet- 
ing in March, 1850, Daniel Webster wrote : 
“I shall defer my visit to Faneuil Hall, 
the cradle of American liberty, until its 
doors shall fly open on golden hinges to 
lovers of Union as well as liberty.” The 
appellation has since clung to the building. 
Craney Island, Va.: 

British attack on, repulsed, 524. 

Evacuation of batteries on, referred 
to, 3313. 

Crater Lake National Park. (See 

Parks, National.) 

Credit, extension of, necessary to facil- 
itate business, 7880. 

Credit Mobilier.— A joint stock company 
originally chartered by the Pennsylvania 
legislature under the name of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fiscal Agency, with a capital of $2,- 
500,000. The charter was purchased by a 
company having contracts for the construc- 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
value of the stock, which depended upon the 
liberality of the contracts made by Con- 
gress, rose to an enormous price and paid 
large dividends earned in the construction 
of the Union Pacific road. In the presi- 
dential election of 1872 the Democrats 
charged the speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the secretary of 
the treasury, the vice-president and the 
vice-president-elect with accepting Credit 
Mobilier stock as an indirect bribe for po- 
litical influence. An investigation follow- 
ed, in which it was developed that several 
members of Congress were ‘holders of this 
company’s stock. One senator was recom- 
mended for expulsion, but as his term was 
about to expire no action was taken. Repre- 
sentatives Oakes Ames, of Massachusetts, 
and James Brooks, of New York, were 
censured by the House. 

Credit, Public: 

Act to strengthen, referred to, 4415. 

Bank of United States attempts to 
impair, 1232. 

Discussed. (See Finances discussed.) 

Faith of nation must be preserved, 
334, 2079. 

Indebtedness of States works injury 
to, 2061. 

Progress of, witnessed by rise of 
American stock abroad, 73, 124. 

, Progressive state of, 76, 77, 95, 122, 
317, *463, 549.- 
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Provision for preservation of, recom- 
mended, 3073. 

Strength and security of O-overn- 
ment rest upon/^ 212. 

Support of, provision for, recom- 
mended, 5S, 60, 61, 22S, 2060, 2079, 
2118, 3073. 

Svstein of, should not Be left unfin- 
ished, 159. 

Credit System discussed By President 
Van Buren, 1541, 

Creditors, Covernment, payment of, in 
depreciated currency referred to, 
1777, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1810. 

Creek Indian War. — Tecumseh, the ambi- 
tious Shawnee chief, and his brother, the 
Prophet, in their efforts to work up a 
conspiracy of all the North American Indi- 
ans against the United States, joined with 
the British in the War of 1812. Tecumseh 
was defeated by Harrison at Tippecanoe 
and was killed in the battle of the Thames, 
Oct. 5, 1813, but his schemes agitated and 
divided the Creek Nation, Weatbersford, 
or Bed Eagle, became so troublesome as the 
leader of the war faction that bodies of 
militia were sent against him from Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. The first serious out- 
break of the Creeks was the massacre of 
the garrison and refugees at Fort Mines, 
Aug. 30, 1813. As a result, Alabama was 
almost abandoned by whites. Self-protec- 
tion and a desire for revenge took posses- 
sion of the people of Georgia and Tennes- 
see. Gen. Jackson entered the field at 
the head of the Tennessee militia. Gen. 
Floyd led the Georgians to avenge the 
massacre, and Gen. Claibourne was acting 
at the head of troops from Louisiana and 
Mississippi. The war received its death 
blow at the hands of Jackson at Horse 
Shoe Bend, March 27, 1814, It lasted only 
7 months- Taken alone it was of minor 
Importance, but considered in connection 
with the War of 1812 it had an important 
bearing. W^ith the subjugation of the 
Creeks perished all hope of Indian aid in 
the Southwest for the proposed occupation 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

Creek Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Creole Case,— During the passage of the 
brig Creole from Hampton Roads to New 
Orleans with a cargo of slaves, in November, 
1841, some of the negroes rose against the 
officers of the vessel, killed one of the 
owners, and ran the vessel into Nassau, 
New Providence. AH were here set at lib- 
erty by the English authorities except those 
charged with murder. Great Britain re- 
fused to surrender them on demand of the 
United States (1944), but the matter was 
finally settled by a treaty in 1842. During 
the negotiations for this treaty resolutions 
embodying the principles of the Anti-Slavery 
party were offered in Congress by Joshua R. 
Giddings, of Ohio. He was censured by the 
House and thereupon resigned. Returning 
to Ohio he was reelected by a large majority, 
with instructions to present the resolutions 
again. 

Creole, The, liberation of cargo of 
slaves on, at NTassau, NTew Provi- 
dence, 1944, 1954. 

Crescent City, The, not allowed to land 
passengers and mail at Havana, Cuba, 


Crete: 

Besolution of Congress declaring sym- 
pathy for suffering people of, re- 
ferred to, 3891. 

devolution in, referred to, 3660. 
Crime, international convention for 
suppression of, 4115. 

Crimes and Misdemeanors: 

Abduction of foreigners claiming pro- 
tection of United States should be 
made a crime, 2550. 

Convictions, executions, and pardons 
for capital offenses referred to, 991. 
Degrees in crime of murder should be 
recognized, 5755, 5880, 5968. 
Limitation upon right in felony cases 
to review by Supreme Court rec- 
ommended, 5632, 5880. 

Trial of misdemeanors by United 
States commissioners recommended, 
4939, 5879, 5968. 

Criminal Code, revision of, recom- 
mended, 561, 2550, 2672. 

Criminal Law, abuse of administration 
of, referred to, 4940, 5879, 7003. 
Criminals. (See Fugitive Criminals.) 
Criminals, Foreign, introduction of, into 
United States referred to, 2368, 4588. 
Oristobol Colon, The, mentioned, 6317. 
Crittenden Compromise.-— This was one of 
the numerous schemes to compromise the 
slavery question on a peaceful basis. John 
J. Crittenden was a Senator from Kentucky 
and tried to harmonize North and South 
on the slavery question. He hoped to evade 
the impending war by proposing in 1800 a 
constitutional amendment which should di- 
vide the United States into slaveholding and 
nonslaveholding portions. He proposed di- 
viding the two sections by the parallel of 
36® 30', the United States to pay the owner 
for every fugitive slave captured. The 
proposition, which included other compro- 
mise measures, was never submitted to 
the states. 

Crook, U. S. Transport, collision of, 
6935. 

Crop Values. (See Agricultural Prod- 
ucts.) 

Cross Keys (Va.), Battle of.— During 
Stonewall Jackson’s movement up the Shen- 
andoah Valley in the summer of 1862 Gen- 
erals Fremont and Shields were both on 
the alert to capture him. Fremont reached 
Strasburg June 1, just after Jackson had 
passed through. At Port Republic the 
Shenandoah River divides, and on the larger 
of the two branches, at a village known 
as Cross Keys, Fremont brought Ewell’s 
division of Jackson’s army to bay June 8. 
A slight skirmish ensued and Ewell re- 
tired during the night. Jackson soon after 
effected a junction with Gen. Lee, and to- 
gether they fought the battles around Rich- 
mond, 

Crow Creek Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Crow Creek Eeeervation. (See Sioux 
Eeservation.) 

Crow Indiana. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Crow Eeservation, Mont., opened to set- 
tlement by proclamation, 5727. 
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Crown Point (N. Y.), Capture of.— imme- 
diately after the capture of Ticonderoga, 
Hay 12, 1775, Col. Seth Warner, with a 
small detachment of men, proceeded to 
Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, about 
90 miles north of Albany. The place was 
strongly fortified and mounted 114 cannon, 
but was garrisoned by only 12 men. These 
were captured and the fort manned by 
Warner's men. 

Cruise of tlie Battleship Fleet.— The 
most notable achieyement of the Navy in 
time of peace w'as the voyage of the battle- 
ship fleet. This proved an epoch-making 
cruise, the longest ever undertaken by such 
a number of battleships, and enlisted the 
interested attention of the naval world. 

Late in the spring of 1907 it was decided 
to send the Atlantic Fleet on a practice 
cruise to the Pacific, and in August of that 
year the final arrangements were deter- 
mined upon. 

The fleet sailed from Hampton Roads 
Dec. 16, 1907, after a review by the Presi- 
dent, and made the passage to various 
ports for coaling and incidental stops at 
points in South America ; engaged in target 
practice upon arrival at Magdalena Bay, 
Mexico, arranged by permission of the Mex- 
ican government ; and reached San Fran- 
cisco, May 1, 1908, without a single mishap 
to mar the voyage. 

The fleet consisted of sixteen battleships, 
six torpedo boats, four auxiliaries. The 
number of men in the crews aggregated 
15,000. The length of the cruise was 13,- 
772 miles, and the duration of the voyage 
was 135 days. 

After visits to Honolulu and Manila the 
fleet set sail for home, leaving Manila Dec. 
1, and arrived at Suez Jan. 1, 1909. The 
itinerary included passage through Suez 
Canal, and coaling at Port Said, 

The following was the itinerary after 
passing into the Mediterranean : Connecti- 
cut and Vermont, arrive Villefranche, Jan. 
14, leave Jan. 27 ; Minnesota and Kansas, 
arrive Marsf^’lincj Jan. 14, leave Jan. 27 ; 
‘Georgia, W'.'Os'a and Kentucky, arrive 
Genoa Jan. 15, leave Jan. 27 ; Rhode Island 
ana New Jersey, arrive Leghorn Jan. 15, 
leave Jan. 27 ; Louisiana and Virginia ar- 
rive Malta Jan. 1.5, leave Jan. 19 ; Louisiana 
and Virginia arrive Algiers Jan. 22, leave 
Jan. 30 ; Ohio and Missouri arrive Athens 
Jan. 13, leave Jan. 25 : Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Kearsarge, arrive Naples Jan. 17, leave 
Jan. 27. After leaving the above ports — 
First Division arrive Negro Bay Jan. 31. 
leave Feb. 3 ; First Division, arrive Gibral- 
tar Feb. 3, leave Feb. 6 ; Second, Third and 
Fourth Divisions, arrive Negro Bay Feb. 1, 
leave Feb. 1 ; fleet reassemble off Gibraltar 
and proceed to United States, arrive Feb. 
22, 1909, at Hampton Roads, Virginia. 

When the purpose of giving this as- 
semblage of battleships the privileges and 
advantages of a practice cruise, under such 
severe conditions, was announced, criticism 
from high technical quarters was heard. 
It was suggested that the undertaking was 
too monumental; that a battleship is too 
vast and complicated a piece of mechanism 
to send around the globe on an ordinary 
occasion ; that dangers more than multiplied 
with numbers in such a case ; that disaster 
lurked on every submerged ledge and was 
borne on every unknown tidal current ; that 
the skeletons of some of the ships would 
doubtless be left in the Straits of Magellan ; 
that, if the fleet should succeed in rounding 
South America, it was reasonably certain 
that the individual ships would, one by 
one, arrive with machineries loose and 
almost unserviceable, with crews reflecting 
the demoralized condition of the materiel, 


Cuba 


and that a woeful spectacle of failure would 
thus be presented. 

As to the materiel, the cold facts are that 
the ships practically took care of their own 
repairs on the cruise. The repair lists 
turned in at the United States naval sta- 
tion at Cavite, P. I., were significant, since 
they substantially show'ed w’har was ne-'flen 
after the voyage to the eastern borders of 
the Pacific by way of Australia and Japan, 
and they were negligible. Th*^ performari^'e 
of the Oregon in 1898 w^as sub.stantla!::r re- 
peated. 

With respect to its effect upon the dis- 
cipline of the men, this was highly bene- 
ficial. Too much cannot be said of the 
magnificent conduct of the enlisted per- 
sonnel throughout the history of the ^my- 
age and in the presence of an unprecedented 
succession of entertainments and shore hos- 
pitalities. The occasion brought to the 
front that element of greatest strength in 
our navy — the personal characteristics of 
the enlisted force. The tact, ability and 
mastership of their profession shown by the 
officers, from the lowest to the highest, is 
likewise worthy of earnest commendation. 

The result was to give us an opportunity 
to get better acquainted with the republics 
to the south of us ; with our owm island 
possessions ; with the new and vigorous 
branch of the British Empire in Australia ; 
and, particularly, with Japan; and it has 
afforded the people living in those countries 
a better opportunity to get acquainted with 
us. It has been everywhere, in the South 
American countries and most notably in 
Australia and Japan, understood and ac- 
cepted, as it was intended, as the 
out of a strong hand in friend'y gr-cMig 
on the part of America; and the '-o-'. a. oud 
enthusiastic hospitality extended to our 
fleet will no doubt be long remembered and 
has, unquestionably, exerted a powerful 
reflex influence on feeling in this country. 
Between the United States and every coun- 
try visited there is a feeling of deeper 
interest and friendship than existed before 
the fleet sailed. Our own Pacific coast and 
island possessions have been placed in sight 
and touch with the strength of the nation. 

Whatever may be said in technical criti- 
cism of the navy, the American people, to 
whom the ships belong and who paid for 
them, know, as the result of this extended 
cruise, at least, that the vessels will float ; 
that their officers and men can handle 
them ; and, so far as actual tests in time 
of peace can show, that the ships and the 
men are fit in every particular for any duty. 

Cuartel Lot, survey and disposal of 

land known as, discussed, 5504. 
Cuba. — Cuba is the largest island of the 
'‘West Indies," and extends in the shape 
of an irregular crescent at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico, which the western 
horn divides Into the Florida Channel on 
the north and the Yucatan Channel on 
the south. The western extremity (Cape 
San Antonio) is In 84® 57' W. longitude, 
and the easternmost point (Cape Maisi) 
in 74® 7' W. longitude. The most north- 
erly point, close to Havana, is 93 miles 
distant from Key West on the Florida 
coast in 23® 13' N. latitude, while Cape 
Santa Cruz, the inner extremity of the 
eastern horn and the most southerly point 
of the island, extends to 19® 48' N. lati- 
tude, and is about 80 miles north of the 
Jamaican coast. Cape Maisi, at the outer 
extremity of the eastern horn, is 50 miles 
distant from the west coast of Haiti, and 
about 55 miles southwest of the nearest 
island of the Bahama group. The total 
length of the island is about 750 miles, 
its average width being about 50 miles. 
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Cu^ba — Continued, 

with a maximum of 160 and a minimum of 
23 miles. There are many dependent isl- 
ands, of which the Isle of Pines in the 
Arci^iro’ccro de los Canarreos (inside the 
Li of the main island) is by far 
i;:e I,-.":' with an estimated area of 
nearly square miles. 

Physical Features and Climate . — The 
island is distinctly mountainous, with a 
cross range in the southeast and central 
groups from end to end of the island. 
Some of the finest harbors in the world are 
situated both north and south of the island. 

The rivers of Cuba are generally short 
and tempestuous. The only river of any 
length is the Cauto, about 250 miles from 
its source in the Sierra Maestra to its 
outflow into the Caribbean Sea. The Sa- 
gua la Grande is also navigable for about 
20 miles. 

Cuba lies entirely within the tropical 
zone, and possesses a dry season from 
Nov'ember to April and a wet season for 
the remaining half year. The climate is 
equable W’ith a high mean temperature, 
the range being between the winter and 
summer means of TO^-SO® F, In the 
months of October and November the isl- 
and is liable to severe ana destructive hur- 
ricanes. Yellow fever has ceased to be a 
scourge since the preventive action of the 
United States army of occupation after the 
Spanish-Ameriean War. Smallpox has 
been similarly stamped out by sanitary 
education, but consumption is still preva- 
lent. The hygienic conditions of the whole 
island have been almost miraculously im- 
proved since the intervention of the United 
States. 

History . — The island of Cuba was vis- 
ited by Christopher Columbus, during his 
first voyage, on Oct. 27, 1492, and was 
then believed to he part of the western 
mainland of India. Early in the sixteenth 
century the island was conquered by the 
Spaniards, to be used later as a base of 
operations for the conquest of Mexico and 
Central America, and for almost four cen- 
turies Cuba remained under a Spanish Cap- 
tain-General. The slave trade was abol- 
ished early in the nineteenth century and 
the slaves were emancipated from 1880- 
1886, The government of Spain was 
marked by a generally corrupt administra- 
tion, complicated by internal unrest 
fomented by external influences, and the 
various attempts at independence met with 
severe military repression. The separatist 
and autonomous agitation culminated in 
the closing years of the nineteenth century 
in a fierce and bloodthirsty war, and al- 
though a conciliatory movement was 
evinced by the Madrid authorities in 1897, 
the struggle was continued by the party of 
separation in the island. In 1898 the gov- 
ernment of the United States put into 
execution a threat of interference by the 
dispatch of the battleship Maine to Havana 
harbor, and in February of that year the 
vessel was sunk by an explosion the cause 
of which appears likely to remain an un- 
solved mvstery. On April 20. 1898, the 
United States Government demanded the 
evacuation of Cuba by the Spanish forces, 
and a short Spanish-Ameriean war led to 
the abandonment of the island, which was 
occupied by United States troops. Prom 
Jan. 1, 1899, to May 20, 1902, Cuba was 
under United States military rule, and re- 
forms of the widest and most far-reaching 
character were instituted. On May 20, 
1902, an autonomous government was In- 
augurated with an elected President, and 
a legislature of two houses. The island 
was, however, again the prey of revolu- 
tion from July to September, 1906, when 


the United States Government resumed 
'.■».n:r.}b On Jan. 28, 1909, a republican 
government was again inaugurated. 

AREA AXD POPULATION 
Area in 

Provinces and Capitals English Population 
Sq Miles 1910 

Camaguey (Puerto Principe) 10,008 128,669 

Havana (Havana) 3,173 555,178 

Matanzas (Matanaas) 3,244 255,308 

Oriente (Santiago) 14,218 461,394 

Pinar del Rio ( Pinar del Rio) 5,2il 252,^21 

Santa Clara (Santa Clara) . . 8,264 497,142 

Total 44,178 2,150,112 

Nearly 60 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are of Spanish descent, the colored races 
PVTr»Uo"irg about 30 per cent, (lucludiag 
ir.xosi \i n ,i I, foreign-born whiles 10 per 
cent, and Chinese barely 0 5 per cent. 
Slavery was abolished in 1S86, and the col- 
ored races are increasing equally w’ith the 
whites. There is little racial antagonism. 

Government . — The government is that of 
a centralized republic, with a President, 
Vice-President, and nominated Cabinet, and 
a legislature of two houses. The President 
is elected by indirect vote for four years, 
and is ineligible for more than two con- 
secutive terms. President of the Republic 
of Cuba (May 20, A913-May 19, 1917), 
Mario G. Menocal. 

Congress consists of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. The Senate 
contains twenty-four members (four from 
each province) elected by indirect vote for 
eight years and retiring by halves every 
four years. The House of Representatives 
consists of eighty-three members (one for 
each 25,000 inhabitants) elected for four 
years by direct vote of all male citizens 
aged twenty-one years and half renewed 
every two years. Five years’ residence 
qualified for naturalization and the fran- 
chise. 

The six provinces contain an elective 
governor and assembly, with wide powers 
of self-government, but financial autonomy 
is restricted by the r*inu‘=jps of 

the treaty with the T'rb- , Sia.'i-. which 
aim at development wu'iio I'-i^ .I'l.r'i i; I re- 
sources of the island. The smaller ad- 
ministrative unit is the municipality with 
elective councils and mayors (alcaldes), 
their jurisdiction frequently extending over 
a wide rural territory. 

Justice is administered by courts of first 
instance in the municipal areas, and their 
contiguous rural territories, with superior 
courts in each province and a supreme 
court at Havana. 

The external relations of Cuba are regu- 
lated by the protection of the United 
States in the case of any attempt to inter- 
fere with the independence of the island. 
The armed forces are therefore directed to 
the preservation of internal order. There 
is a mounted gendarmerie of 5,000 men 
known as the guardia rural. 

Education . — A great impetus was given 
to education by the United States occupa- 
tion of 1899-1902 and elementary schools 
were established in every municipality. 
Primary education is compulsory and free 
and about 82 per cent, of attendance is 
secured. 

Finance . — The revenue and expenditure 
of Cuba for the six years 1907-1908 — 1911- 
1912 are stated as follows: 


Year Revenue Expenditure 

1907- 08 $24,447,657 $22,377,168 

1908- 09 29,615,263 24,285,292 

1909- 10 33,824,746 31,070,400 

1910- 11 1 

1911- 12 \ 41,614,700 40,593.400 

1912- 13 J 
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CulDa — Conihiucd. 

More than half the rereniie is derived 
from customs. The 'irincir.a! items of ex- 
penditure, in J:... cost of civil 

government, a”e -c.-; (^6,400,000;, 

education pubiic works (S3,- 

600, OUU), . ■ 

By treaty with the inra-d States 
Cuba has undertaken “not to borrow more 
than she can pay,” and the toiai debt, in- 
cluding the obligations of the revolution- 
ary junta, amounts to less than two rears’ 
income. The debt was of the following 
descriptions on Aug. 1, 1911 : 

External Debt 


6% bonds 1896 

5% loan 1904 

S732.000 

33.980,000 

$34,712,000 

Internal Debt: 

5% bonds 


412% loan 

16,500, 000 


$27,371,000 

Total Debt 

$62,083,000 


Production and Industry . — Of the total 
area (about 28,000,000 acres) less than 
1,000,000 acres are cultivated, but much 
of the remaining surface is dense forest, 
marsh or pastoral savannah. More than 
half the cultivated area is under sugar 
cane and about 30 per cent, under tobacco, 
sweet potatoes and bananas in equal propor- 
tions. Rice, colTee, cocoa and Indian corn 
are grown and many tropical fruits (or- 
anges, coco-nuts, pineapples, etc.) are cul- 
tivated. The sugar crop is increasing and 
amounted in 1911 to nearly 2,000,000 tonjs. 
Agricultural conditions are still very primi- 
tive. Forestry is much neglected, al- 
though mahogany is exported and cedar 
used in the boxing of tobacco. 

Iron, copper and manganese are plenti- 
ful and are easily worked. The principal 
mining districts are in Oriente province, 
'W’here the Sierra Maestra was for cen- 
turies the largest copper-producing center 
in the world. Of non-metallic minerals 
petroleum and asphalt are found, and the 
former is exploited to some extent. Almost 
the whole mineral output is sent to the 
United States. 

The only manufactures of any impor- 
tance are connected with the tobacco and 
sugar-cane industries, cigars and cigarettes 
being made in great quantities in the capi- 
tal, and sugar, rum and whisky in the 
neighborhood of the plantations. 

Trade . — The imports and exports of mer- 
chandise for the five years 1908-1912 are 
stated as follows in dollars : 

Year Imports Exports Total 

1908 $86,368,767 $98,849,091 $185,217,858 

1909 83.856.835 115,637,321 199,494,156 

1910 98,239,539 144,036,697 242,266,236 

1911 102,692,888 128,114,937 230,807,825 

1912 125,902,241 172,978,328 298,880,569 

The principal exports are sugar, SO per 
cent., and tobacco ; the imports are mainly 
machinery, foodstuffs and textiles. The ex- 
change was with the principal countries as 
under, in 1912 : 


Country Imports from Exports to 

United States $65,426,475 $145,185,933 

United Kingdom. . . 15,397,649 11,446,336 

France. 7,706,064 2,574,735 

Germany. 8,431,201 6,199,172 

Spain 9,774,790 658,323 


Railways . — In 1910 there were 2,516 miles 
of government and private line open for 
traffic. A line runs from Pinar del Rio 
to Santiago, thus traversing the Island 
from west to east, and there are many 


lines from both coasts connecting with this 
principal system, particularly in the tobac- 
co districts of the west and the mining re- 
gion of the east. 

Shipping . — In 1911 the mercantile marine 
consisted of fifty-four steamers (58.410 
tons) and six sailing vessels 11,035 tons). 

The prineiy-i harbors are Havana, Ma- 
tanzas, ? 'a.- Bahia Honda, Xeuviras 
and Ni*"' ;.i- nortu coast, and on the 

south Santiago, Cienfuegos and Guantan- 
amo. 

Cities. — Capital, Havana, on the north- 
ern const almost due south of Key West. 
Fla., from which it is distant nineL'^-three 
miles, IS the largest city and principal com- 
mercial center of the West Indies. Its 
Spanish name is San Cristobal de la Ha- 
bana. The city contained in 1907 a cen- 
sus population of 297,150, and the munl- 
mpio of Havana a population of 302,526. 
Havana contains many fine buildings, in- 
cluding a seventeenth centurv cathedra! 
and many churches. Its principal build- 
ings are of limestone, which is plentiful 
in the neighborhood. The harbor is one 
of the finest in the world. 

Other cities are : 

Santiago 45,500 Guantanamo 14,600 

Matanzas 30,000 Manzanillo 14,500 

Cienfuegos 30,000 Guanabacoa 14,000 

Puerto Principe Santa Clara 14,000 

(or Camaguey) 30,000 Sagua la Grande. 13,000 

Candefias 25,000 Sancti Spintus. . 12,750 

Trinidad 11,000 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures is in general use. There is uo Cuban 
currency, but the coinage of Spain (twen- 
ty-five peseta gold pieces, “centenes,” five 
peseta silver pieces and silver pesetas), 
American dollars and French, louis d’or 
are current. Public accounts are kept in 
dollars, of United States money. 

Trade with the United States — The value 
of merchandise imported into Cuba from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$70,581,154, and goods to the value of 
$126,088,173 were sent thither — a balance 
of $55,507,019 in favor of Cuba. 

CulDa: 

Acquisition of, by U. S. — Opposed by 
President Fillmore, 2701. 
Proposition regarding, referred to, 
3066. 

Recommended by President Bu- 
chanan, 3041, 3066, 3092, 3173. 

Affairs of — 

Communications regarding, trans- 
mitted, 6098. 

Discussed, 2649, 2700, 6660, 6741, 
6743, 6780, 6871, 7056, 7234. 
Mediation or intervention by Unit- 
ed States in, referred to, 6101. 

African slave trade in, discussed, 
2777, 3041, 3124, 3126. 

Agitations in, and abuse of American 
neutrality laws, 4826. 

Aid furnished inhabitants of, by 
American citizens and Red Cross, 
6284, 6308, 6320. 

American citizens in — 

Assaulted and murdered, 4002, 
4004, 4022, 4023, 4196, 6182. 
Condemned to death, 4690. 

Death of, 6178, 6184. 

Destitute, appropriation for, 6248, 
6263. 
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Estates of deceased, referred to, 
2893, 2894. 

Property of, confiscated, 4019, 4022, 
4023. 

Treatment of, discussed, 6256. 
Appropriation for starving inhabi- 
tants of, recommended, 6292. 
Army, U. S., in 6693, 6694. 
Autonomous government for, dis- 
cussed, 6152, 6261, 6284, 6308, 6658. 
Blockade of ports of, proclaimed, 
6472, 6481. 

Discussed, 6290, 6312. 

Eemoval of, referred to, 6321. 
Census ordered, 6594. 

Chinese laborers introduced into, re- 
ferred to, 4116. 

Civil and political conditions in, re- 
ferred to, 3998, 3999. 

Commercial convention with, in 1902, 
6741, 6743, 6780. 

Commercial relations with, 1260, 
1347, 2945, 4826, 4921, 5089, 5470, 
5547, 6069, 6292. 

Deport on, 6292. 

Treaty regarding, 4842, 4847, 4848. 
Competitor, capture of alleged Amer- 
ican citizens on the, 6180, 6183, 
6262. 

Conditions in, report on, transmitted, 
6292. 

Constitutional convention assembled, 
6448. 

Consul of United States in, imprison- 
ment of, 329. 

Consular officers of United States in, 
rights of, discussed, 6069. 
Copyright reciprocity with, 6871, 
Correspondence regarding, 4631, 4942. 
Creation of offices in, 6589, 6591, 
6607. 

Diplomatic intercourse with Captain- 
General of, not allowed, 2742. 
Eenewal of, to be requested, 2742. 
Evacuation of Havana, order regard- 
ing, 6583. 

Exiles from, arrival of, in United 
States, 456. 

Expeditions against — 

Discussed, 2549, 2585, 2643, 2649, 
2779. 

Proclamations against, 2545, 2647, 
2805. 

Deferred to, 2741. 

Government for, discussed, 6322, 
6377. 

Grants of public or corporate rights 
in, order regarding, 6583. 

Graves of American soldiers in, to be 
marked, order regarding, 6578. 
Hurricane in, in 1844, referred to, 
2869. 

Importations into, modifications of 
laws regarding, 2869. 

Indemnity for, discussed, 2869. 


Imprisonment of — 

American citizens in, 329, 2538, 
2676, 2677, 2765, 3115, 4023, 
5516, 6068, 6100, 6181, 6182, 
6184. 

Eeleased, 6284. 

Persons claiming to be American 
citizens, 6180, 6183. 
Independence of, recognition of, by 
United States opposed and prece- 
dents cited, 6286. 

Insurrection in (see also Spanish- 
American War). 

Armistice proposed by United 
States discussed, 6285. 
Autonomous government for, dis- 
cussed, 6152,^ 6261, 6284, 6308. 
Claims of United States against 
Spain growing out of, 4051, 4099, 
4448, 5871, 6180. 

Concentration policy of Gen. Wey- 
ler discussed, 6256, 6283, 6284, 
6308. 

Devoked, 6285. 

Forcible intervention in, by United 
States discussed, 6261. 
Decommended, 6289. 

Friendly offices of United States 
tendered, refusal of, referred to, 
6255, 6282. 

Neutrality proclamations of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, 6023, 6126. 
Policy of United States regarding, 
discussed, by President — 
Cleveland, 6068, 6148. 

Deferred to by President Mc- 
Kinley, 6291. 

Grant, 3985, 4018, 4051, 4101, 
4143, 4245, 4290. 

Deferred to by President Mc- 
Kinley, 6259, 6284, 6291. 
Hayes, 4438, 4448. 

McKinley, 6248, 6280, 6307. 
Provisional government pro- 
claimed, 7056. 

Questions with Spain growing out 
of, 4115, 4195, 4196, 4245, 4520. 
Decognition of — 

Belligerency by United States 
deemed unwise by President — 
Cleveland, 6071, 6151. 

Grant, 3985, 4018, 4292. 
McKinley, 6258. 

Independence by United States 
opposed and precedents cited, 
6286. 

Deferred to, 4004, 4024. 
Designation of President of, 7436. 
Spain directs Gen. Blanco to sus- 
pend hostilities, 6292. 

Surrender of insurgents referred to, 
4437. 

Termination of, announced, 4448. 
Joint resolution of Congress declar- 
ing freedom of, authorizing in- 
tervention, etc., 6297. 
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Discussed, 6311. 

Eegarded by Spain as ^'equivalent 
to an evident declaration of 
6312. 

Lopez expedition, pardon and release 
of members of, by Spain, 2678. 

Mail and passengers not allowed by 
Captain-General to land in, 2701, 
2770. 

Malnej destruction of the, in harbor 
of Havana, 6277, 6290, 6308. 
Findings of court of inquiry dis- 
cussed, 6277, 6290. 

Number of lives lost by, report on, 
6294. 

Proposition of Spain to investigate 
causes of, referred to, 6290. 
Maritime jurisdiction of Spain in 
waters surrounding, 3380. 

Military commission to superintend 
Spanish evacuation of, 6322. 
Military occupation of, by United 
States, instructions regarding, 6575. 
Piracies in, repressed, 782, 

Policy of United States regarding, 
referred to, 2693. 

Ports of entry constituted in, 6580. 
Possession of, agreement to disclaim 
intention to obtain, declined by 
United States, 2701. 

Postal communication of United 
States with Santiago, order regard- 
ing, 6577. 

Privateering in ports of, referred to, 
2345. 

Proclamation of Captain-General of, 
authorizing search of vessels, re- 
ferred to, 3986. 

Eeeiprocity with United States, 6682, 
6690, 6717, 6741. 

Belations with, 4758, 6658, 6663, 6682, 
6690, 6717, 6741. 

Eevolutionary movements in, 2585. 
Eight of search, questions with, re- 
garding, 3986. 

Sanitary problems connected with, re- 
ferred to, 6341. 

Shipping agreement with United 
States, 6690. 

Slavery in, discussed, 4100, 4143, 
4194, 4196. 

Eelease of persons held in, 4194. 
Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5583. 

Eef erred to, 5615, 5747. 

Treaty between Spain, Prance, and 
Great Britain respecting, referred 
to, 2676. 

Tripartite convention on subject of, 
discussed, 2701, 2719. 

Vessels of Spain from, discriminat- 
ing duties on, suspended by proc- 
lamation, 4810, 5075, 5155. 
Discussed, 5089. 

Eevohed, 5074. 


Vessels of United States — 
Diseriminatinir duties and fines on, 
in, 1242. 4626, 4714, 4763, 4780, 
4788, 5961, 6069, 6378. 
Abolished, 4810, 5155. 

Eetaliatory measure discussed, 
4763. 

Fired upon by Spanish vessel, 6068. 
Not allowed to enter ports of, 2770. 
Seized bv Spanish authorities in, 
2767, 2778, 2869, 4023. 

Warned against insurrectionary 
habit, 7437. 

Cuba, Treaties with. — By a commercial 
convention concluded with Cuba Dec. 11, 
1902, all Cuban merchandise imported into 
the Fnited States shall be admitted at a 
reduction of 20 per cent in the rate of 
duty on said articles and reciprocally all 
produce of the soil or industry of the 
United States shall be admitted" into the 
Republic of Cuba at a reduction of 20 per 
cent of the rate of duty prescribed for 
such products by the Republic of Cuba. 
It is further provided that certain articles 
of merchandise of the United States shall 
be admitted to Cuba at further reductions 
as follows : 

To be admitted at a reduction of 25 per 
cent : Machinery and apparatus of copper 
or its alloys or machines and apparatus 
in which copper or its alloys enter as the 
component of chief value *, cast iron, 
■wrought iron and steel, and manufactures 
thereof ; of crystal and glass, except win- 
dow glass ; ships and water borne vessels 
of all hinds, of iron or steel; whiskies and 
brandies, fish, salted, pickled, smoked or 
marinated ; fish or shellfish, preserved in 
oil or otherwise in tins; certain articles of 
pottery or earthenware. 

To be admitted at a reduction of 30 per 
cent : Butter ; flour of wheat ; corn ; flour 
of corn or corn meal ; chemical and phar- 
maceutical products and simple drugs; malt 
liquors in bottles; non-alcoholic beverages; 
cider; mineral waters, colors and dyes; 
window glass ; complete or partly made up 
articles of hemp, flax, pita, jute, henequen, 
ramie, and other specified vegetable fibers; 
musical instruments ; writing and printing 
paper, except for newspapers ; cotton and 
manufactures thereof, except knitted 
goods ; all articles of cutlery ; boots, shoes 
and slippers; gold and silver plated ware; 
drawings, photographs, engravings, litho- 
graphs, cromolithographs, oleographs, etc., 
printed from stone, zinc, aluminium, or 
other material, used as labels, flaps, bands 
and wrappers for tobacco or other pur- 
* poses, and all the other papers (except 
paper for cigarettes, and excepting maps 
and charts), pasteboard and manufactures 
thereof, common or ordinary soaps, vege- 
tables, pickled or preserved in any man- 
ner ; and nearly all wines. 

To be admitted at a reduction of 40 per 
cent; Manufactures of cotton, knitted, and 
all manufactures of cotton not included in 
the preceding schedules ; cheese ; fruits, pre- 
served ; paper pulp ; perfumery and es- 
sences; certain articles of pottery and earth- 
enware ; porcelain ; soaps, other than com- 
mon ; umbrellas and parasols ; dextrine and 
glucose; watches; wool and manufactures 
thereof; silk and manufactures thereof; 
rice ; cattle. 

It is agreed that the tobacco, in any form, 
of the United States or of any of its insu- 
lar possessions, shall not enjoy the benefit 
of any concession or rebate of duty when 
imported Into the Republic of Cuba. 
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Cuba, Treaties wH^t-Oontinucd. 

Coaling and Xaval Stations . — By an agree- 
ment entered into in 1903 the United States 
leases from the island of Cuba for $2,000 
per annum land and water for coaling and 
naval stations at Guantanamo and Bahia 
Honda. 

Political Relations . — In fulfillment of the 
declaration contained in the joint resolu- 
tion of April 20, 1S98, “for the recognition 
of the indnpencience of the people of Cuba, 
that the Government of Spain 
. . 1 - ; .ts authority and government 
in :!'■ an i of Cuba, and to withdraw its 
! ;n'i .. 'c naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters, and directing the President 
of the United States to use the land and 
naval forces of the United States to carry 
these resolutions into effect,” the President 
is herc^by authorized to “leare the govern- 
ment and control of the island of Cuba to 
its people” so soon as a government shall 
have been established in said island under 
a constitution W’hieh, either as a part 
thereof or in an ordinance appended thereto, 
shall define the future relations of the Unit- 
ed States with Cuba, the several conditions 
were enacted into a permanent treaty sub- 
stantially as follows : 

That the government of Cuba shall never 
enter into any treaty or other compact with 
any foreign power or powers which will 
impair or tend to impair the indepen- 
dence of Cuba, nor in any manner author- 
ize or permit any foreign power or powers 
to obtain by colonization or for military 
or naval purposes or otherwise, lodgment 
in or control over any portion of said island. 

That said government shall not assume 
or contract any public debt, to pay the 
interest upon which, and to mahe reason- 
able sinking fund provi'^Ion for the ulti- 
mate discharge of which. The ordinary reve- 
nues of the i'^hiuu, after defraying the 
current expenses of government shall be 
inadequate. 

That the government of Cuba consents 
that the United States may exercise the 
right to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of a 
government adequate for the protection of 
life, property, and individual liberty, and 
for discharging the obligations with re- 
spect to Cuba imposed by the treaty of 
Paris on the United States, now to be as- 
sumed and undertaken by the government 
of Cuba. 

That all Acts of the United States in 
Cuba during its military occupancy there- 
of are ratified and validated, and all lawful 
rights acquired thereunder shall be main- 
tained and protected. 

That the government of Cuba will exe- 
cute, and as far as necessary extend, the 
plans already devised or other plans to be 
mutually agreed upon, for the sanitation 
of the cities of the island, to the end that 
a recurrence of epidemic and infectious dis- 
eases may be prevented, thereby assuring 
protection to the people and commerce of 
Cuba, as well as to the commerce of the 
southern ports of the United States and 
the people residing therein. 

That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted 
from the proposed constitutional boundaries 
of Cuba, the title thereto being left to fu- 
ture adjustment by treaty. 

That to enable the United States to main- 
tain the independence of Cuba, and to pro- 
tect the people thereof, as well as for its 
own defense, the government of Cuba will 
sell or lease to the United States lands 
necessary for coaling or naval stations at 
certain specified points to be agreed upon 
with the President of the United States. 

That hy way of further assurance the 
government of Cuba will embody the fore* 


going prov!«:*ons :n a permanent treaty with 
the Un.tH'i 8 ur'.'-. hhis treaty was con- 
cluded -uay 22. 1993. and proclaimed by the 
President .Jiiiy 2, liei-t, 

also becanio party to the con- 
vention bettveen the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of preuriarv 
claims and the protection of la* 
etc., which wms signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and pro'^Ia!m‘'‘(l in V^'^a^hinaton July 
29, 1914. <So3 Soiitn and CVntra. America, 
Treaties with.) 

Cuban Claims discussed, 3040, 3091, 
3172. (See also Spain, claims 
against.) 

Cuban Insurrection. (See Cuba, insur- 
rection in.) 

Culebra Island, reservation of lands on, 
6703. 

Cumberland, Tbe, engagement witb the 
Merrimac referred to, 3345. 
Cumberland Bead. — A national highway 
authorized by Congress and constructed at 
the expense of the General Government. 
Annronriptions for the purpose of building 
and ma'nr.il:..:!!,' '.iiis road were opposed by 
various nr* ■«.!(:. uits and members of Con- 
gress on‘ The ground that Federal aid to 
local internal ’rnprovf'-mert.s was unconsti- 
tutional. March 2;*. the president 

was authorized to appoint three commis- 
sioners to lay out a road from Cumberland, 
on the Potomac, to the Ohio River, and 
$30,000 was appropriated for that purpose 
(406). The road was extended from time 
to time, reaching I^’inoi-^: in 1838, when it 
was superseded" .-i. The total 

amount appropriated was $6,821,246. 
President Monroe vetoed a hill for the 
repair of the road Mav 4, 1822 (711). This 
highway was also called the National road. 
(See also Internal Improvements.) 

Cumberland Eoad: 

Act for repair of, vetoed, 711. 
Amendment providing for internal 
repairs recommended, 759. 
Appropriations for, referred to, 785, 
955. 

Commissioners for — 

Appointed, 406. 

Duties of, 683. 

Report of, 428, 445. 

Constitutional amendment providing 
for internal improvements recom- 
mended. (See Internal Improve- 
ments.) 

Expenditures for, referred to, 933. 
Provision for repair of, recommend- 
ed, 962. 

Referred to, 786, 1406. 

Route of, approved, 428. 
Superintendent of, 816. 

Report of, 1491. 

Survey of, referred to, 1036. 
Currency Laws. — Strictly speaking, any 
medium of exchange that is current, or 
everywhere received as money, is currency, 
whether it be coin or paper. The term has, 
however, come to be applied in the United 
States exclusively to paper money. The 
paper money of this country is of four 
kinds : first, legal tender notes : second, 
national bank notes ; third, gold certifi^cates ; 
fourth, silver certificates. 
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Currency Laws — Continued. 

Legal Tender Xotes . — Tiie legal tender 
notes of the United States are bills issued 
merely on the credit of the government and 
constituted a sort of a forced 
, . M on the promise of the govern- 
ment to pay the face value upon demand, 
br.t the legal tender quality given them by 


are being redeemed as rapidly as prac- 
ticable. The issue of national bank notes 
is practically dependent upon the market 
price of United States bonds. When the 
premium is high it is not profitable to issue 
notes. 

Denominations of notes and coins and 
their legal tender quality are shown below- : 



Gold Certificates 

Sliver Certificates 

United States 
Notes 

Treasury Notes of 
1S90 

National Bank 
Notes 

Limit of Issue. . . 

Unlimited for "o!'"’ 
com unless 
reserve falls . . - 
low 5100,000,000. 

.Lr.o;r.t of ~4ver 

I m- coined. 

$346,681,016. 

No further issues; 
volume steadily 
diminishing by re- 
demption m silver 
dollars. 

Not to exceed capital 
of banks.* 

Denominations 

510.000, 5.3,000, 

81.000, .S.50G, 5100, 
$50. $20, $10. 

$1C0. $50, $20, $10, 
53, ^ 2 , $1. 

$1,000, $500, $100, 
$50, $20, $10, $5, 
$2. $1. 

$1,000, $500, $100, 
$50, $20, SIO, $5, 
$2, $1. 

SI, 000, $500, $100, 
$50. $20, $10, $5. 

Legal tender. . . 

Not a tender. 

Not a tender. 

For ^ debts, pubhcj 

Unlimited, unless 
otherwise con- 
tracted. 

Not a tender- 

Receivable 

For all public dues. 

For all public dues. 

For all pubhc dues. 

For all public dues. 

For all public dues ex- 
cept customs. 

For subsidiary silver 
and minor coin. 

Exchangeable. . , 

For subsidiary and 
minor com. 

For alver and 
minor coin. 

For subsidiary and 
minor coin. 

For silver and minor 
coin. 

Redeemable — 

In gold com at the 
Treasury. 

In Sliver dollars at 
the Treasury, 

In gold at the Treas- 
ury. 

In gold at the Treas- 
ury. 

In “lawful money” at 
the Treasury, or at 
bank of issue. 


Congress made payment in 
possible and legal. (See .Mmic-.v. j 

The acts of 1875 and 1882, 
the Treasurer of the United States to hold 
$100,000,000 as a reserve for their redemp- 
tion. There were outstanding on Septem- 
ber 1, 1865, $432,553,000 of legal tender 
notes. This was reduced to $346,681,016 
by January 1, 1879, at which amount it 
has since legally remained. There are now 
actually outstai.d’’ g .'=i:;.:7.021 706. These 
notes are issued ‘n <••’■(»! ‘.cifii ons of one, 
two, five, ten, rwt \ :\y, o'lc Hundred, 
five hundred, one thousand, five thousand 
and ten thousand dollars. Previous to 
1879 (when specie payments were resumed) 
bills for fractions of a dollar, fractional 
currency as it was called, "were issued. 
The legal tender notes were issued by the 
government during the war as a means of 
raising revenue, and the issue was generally 
regarded merely as a -war measure, but the 
Supreme Court has declared their issue con- 
stitutional and legal, though issued in time 
of peace. 

Xational Banlc Notes . — The national bank 
notes are issued by the national banks and 
guaranteed by the government, the banks 
dpno«lting Urif'^cl S^-ates bonds as security. 
« S.'i* Pank'?. Nil. oua!.) There is now out- 
?'7D>.261.1*21 of this sort of cur- 


rency. 

Coin Certificates . — Gold and silver cer- 
tificates are issued by the government 
against deposits of gold and silver coin, 
and are exchangeable for the coin on de- 
mand. The treasury holds the coin so de- 
posited as a trust fund. The certificates 
represent the coin and are used in prefer- 
ence to it merely because of greater con- 
venience in handling. There is now in 
circulation an aggregate of $1,008,532,749 
in gold certificates and $470,189,192 m 
silver certificates. 

“Lawful monev” includes gold com, silver 
dollars, United States notes and Treasury 
notes. United States notes are by regula- 
tion receivable for customs so long as they 
continue redeemable in coin. There are 
still in use small amounts of |1 and $2 na- 
tional bank notes; also $500 and $1,000 
silver certificates. Treasury notes wpe 
issued for purchases of silver bullion, which 
was coined into dollars wherewith the notes 


Coin . — The amount of gold coin in circu- 
lation in 1913 was $608,979,598; and of 
silver, $226,782,060. 

Prom the above figures It will be seen 
that the total amount of money in circu- 
lation is about $3,370,000,000 or less than 
$35 per capita. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, for many persons and business or- 
ganizations to do considerable business on 
credit. 

Financial Panics . — When payments fall 
due and loans are called, demands are made 
on the principal money centres for currency 
with which to cancel obligations, interest 
rates are advanced by those holding cur- 
rency and a panic ensues among those com- 
pelled to borrow money at high rates of 
interest (if able to borrow at all) or lose 
securities pledged for loans. Securities are 
offered for sale at far below their value 
to secure needed currency, and business 
halts for want of sufficient circulating 
medium. These panics have been of fre- 
quent occurrence in the United States, and 
have usually been terminated by the removal 
of the most apparent underlying cause, but 
not until many honest business persons have 
been financially ruined. (See Panics.) 

Covernment Relief . — Congress should de- 
vise some means for preventing panics has 
long been the opinion of many able states- 
men and bankers. President Monroe dis- 
cussed the panic of 1816-1819 learnedly in 
his third annual message (page 630). 

The money stringency of 1837 forms the 
subject of a special message by President 
Van Buren, in which the causes and the 
whole history of that memorable panic are 
discussed. (Pages 1541 to 1563.) Presi- 
dent Tyler’s discussion to the relation of 
the circulating medium to the national 
treasury are set forth in his second annual 
address, pages 2027 to 2060. In 1857 the 
widespread poverty of the circulating med- 
ium was rehearsed by President Buchanan, 
and its causes were plainly laid before Con- 
gress with suggestions for relief. (Pages 
2967 to 2972.) These were confined mainly 
to appeals to the patriotism and honesty 
of the business world, particularly the 
bankers. In his second annual message he 
renews the appeals and recommends an 
effective federal bankruptcy act. (Pages 
3051, 3052.) President Grant takes up the 
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qii-zsti-.r of tf.'; ranlc of 1873 in the very 
T^arrjzrj;,:, of his fifth annual mes- 
fjg-' a: „ its relations to the cur- 

rency supply on pages 41fiS, 4109 and 4fi00. 
By the time the next session of Congress 
met Grant was able to present specific 
remediai legislation which he does at the 
outset of bis sixth annual address. (Pages 
4238, 4239. 4240 and 4241 ) President 
Hayes announced his belief that the na- 
tional eorreney should rest solely upon a 
coin basis. (Page 4397.) 

The business depression of 1893, follow- 
ing the Silver Purchase Act, caused Presi- 
dent Cleveland to call an extra session of 
Congress to repeal the act and take such 
measures as would restore confidence in 
established values. (Pages 5833 to 5837.) 
President Roosevelt calls attention to in- 
flated credits and high rates of interest 
in his sixth annual message, pages 7429, 
7430. 

President Taft recommended to Congress 
and the country a careful study of the cur- 
rency question and the report of the Mone- 
tary Commission (page 7893), and the sub- 
ject of a National Reserve Association 
formed by banks and representatives of 
the government in Part II of his annual 
message of 1912. 

Emergency Currency . — In 1908 Congress 
passed the Aldrich-Yreeland Currency Law 
to render the currency of the country more 
elastic by providing for the issue by the 
Treasury of emergency money to the na- 
ticnal banks to the extent of 50 per cent, 
of their capital, secured by state, county, 
municipal or other approved bonds or se- 
curities, whenever the necessities of the 
country demanded an Increase in money. 
This to be retired by a tax whenever its 
apparent need had passed. (See Aldrich- 
Treeland Currency Law.) 

Federal Reserve Banks . — When the Demo- 
cratic Administration came into full power 
with President Wilson in 1013, he made 
an urgent appeal to Congress to enact ade- 
quate currency laws (page 82501, and the 
result was the Glass-Owen Federal Reserve 
Banking Law, which is here briefly sum- 
marized. At tbe breaking out of the Euro- 
pean war in 1914, the organization of the 
system had not been perfected, and the 
drop in prices of securities consequent upon 
European liquidation of their American 
hoMinss necessitated its postponement and 
the CvOntinued use of the emergency currency 
under the Aldrich-Vreeland law in 1914. 

The chief provisions of the Glass-Owen 
law are as follows : 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Controller 
of the Currency, acting as the Reserve 
Bank Organization Committee, shall desig- 
nate not less than eight nor more than 
twelve cities to he known as federal re- 
serve cities, and shall divide the continental 
Enited States, excluding Alaska, into dis- 
tricts, each district to contain only one 
such federal reserve city. 

Every National banking association with- 
in such districts shall be required, within 
th’rtv dare a^t^r notice from, the Organ iza- 
iMTi ('■onn.!- rcr>. to subscribe to tbe capital 
s.tx'k s’-cb 9 deral reserve bank in a sum 
equal to six per cent, of the paid up capital 
stock and surplus of such bank. 

_ No individual, copartnership or corpora- 
tion other than a member bank of its dis- 
trict shall be permitted to hold at any 
time more than $25,000 par value of 
stock in any federal reserve bank. No 
federal reserve bank shall commence busi- 
ness with a subscribed capital less than 
$4,000,000. 

Each federal reserve bank shall establish 


branch banks within the federal reserve dis- 
trict in w’hich it is located. Such branches 
shall be operated by a board of seven direc- 
tors, four of w^hom shall be selected by the 
reserve bank and three by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States of any bonds of the United 
States in the manner provided by existing 
law relating to national banks, each bank 
shall receive from the Controller of the 
Currency circulating notes, registered and 
countersigned as provided by law, equal in 
amount to the par value of the bonds so 
deposited, such notes to be issued under 
the same conditions and provisions of law 
■which relate to tbe issue of circulating 
notes of national banks secured by bonds of 
the United States bearing the circulating 
privilege, except that the issue of such notes 
shall not be limited to the capital stock of 
such federal reserve bank. 

The capital stock of each federal reserve 
bank shall be divided into shares of $100 
each. 

If any member bank shall be declared in- 
solvent and a receiver appointed therefor, 
the stock held by it in said federal reserve 
bank shall be cancelled, without impair- 
ment of its liability, and all cash paid sub- 
scriptions on said stock, with one-half of 
one per cent, per month from the period 
of last dividend, not to exceed the book 
value thereof, shall be first applied to all 
debts of the insolvent member bank to the 
federal reserve bank, and the balance, if 
any, shall be paid to tbe receiver of the 
insolvent bank. 

After all necessary expenses of a federal 
reserve bank have been paid or provided 
for, the stockholders shall be entitled to 
receive an annual dividend of six per cent, 
on the paid in capital stock, which dividend 
shall be cumulative. 

A Federal Reserve Board is created which 
shall consist of seven members, including 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Con- 
troller of the Currency, w’ho shall be mem- 
bers ex-officio, and five members appointed 
by the President, who shall devote their 
entire time to the work of the Board, and 
shall receive a salary of $12,000 per year. 

The Federal Reserve Board is authorized 
to examine the accounts, books and affairs 
of each federal reserve bank and to require 
such statements and reports as it may deem 
necessary. 

There is created a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil, which shall consist of as many members 
as there are federal reserve districts. 

The Federal Advisory Council shall have 
po-wer to confer directly with the Federal 
Reserve Board on general business condi- 
tions and the general affairs of the reserve 
banking system. 

Any federal reserve bank may receive 
from any of its member banks and from 
the United States deposits of current funds 
in lawful money, national bank notes, fed- 
eral reserve notes or checks and drafts 
upon solvent member banks, payable upon 
presentation ; or, solely for exchange pur- 
poses, may receive from other federal re- 
serve banks deposits of current funds in 
lawful money, national bank notes or checks 
and drafts upon solvent member or other 
federal reserve banks, payable upon pres- 
entation. 

Every federal reserve bank shall have 
power: to deal in gold coin and bullion a-fc 
home or abroad, to make loans thereon, 
exchange federal reserve notes for gold, 
gold coin, or gold certificates, and to con- 
tract for loans of gold coin or bullion ; 
to buy and sell, at home or abroad, bonds 
and notes of the United States, and bills, 
notes, revenue bonds and warrants with a 
maturity from date of purchase of not ex- 
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ceeding six monttis, issued in anticipation 
of tile collection of taxes or in anticipa- 
tion of the receipt of assured revenues by 
any state, county, district, political sub- 
division, or mu'*^ ’C’’ pah ty in the continental 
United States, h'c'.'c. .'i, irrigation, drainage 
and reclamaTo: di'-:-.' ; to purchase from 
member banks and to sell bills of exchange 
arising out of commercial transactions, to 
establish from time to time rates of dis- 
count to be charged by the federal reserve 
bank for each class of paper, which shall 
be fixed with a view of accommodating 
commerce and business ; to open and main- 
tain banking accounts in foreign countries, 
appoint correspondents and establish agen- 
cies in such countries. 

The moneys held in the general fund of 
the treasury, except the five per centum 
fund for the redemption of outstanding na- 
tional bank notes and the funds provided 
in this act for the redemption of federal 
reserve notes, may, upon the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, be deposited 
in federal reserve banks. 

No public funds of the Philippine Islands 
or of the postal savings or any government 
funds shall be deposited in the continental 
United States in any bank not belonging 
to the system established by this act. 

Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve Board for 
the purpose of making advances to federal 
reserve banks through the federal reserve 
agents, are hereby authorized. The said 
notes shall be receivable by all national 
and member banks and federal reserve 
banks and for all taxes, customs and other 
public dues. They shall be redeemable in 
gold. 

Any federal reserve bank may make ap- 
plication to the local federal reserve agent 
for such amount of the federal reserve notes 
as it may require. 

Every federal reserve bank shall main- 
tain reserves in gold or lawful money of 
not less than thirty-five per centum against 
its deposits and reserves in ^old of not 
less than forty per centum against its fed- 
eral reserve notes in actual circulation. 
Whenever federal reserve notes issued 
through one federal reserve bank shall be 
received by another federal reserve bank, 
they shall be promptly returned for credit 
or redemption to the federal reserve bank 
through which they were originally issued. 

No federal reserve bank shall pay out 
notes issued through another under penalty 
of a tax of ten per centum upon the face 
value of notes so paid out. 

In order to furnish suitable notes for 
circulation as federal reserve notes, the 
Controller of the Currency shall, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
have printed such notes of the denomina- 
tions of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100. 

Every federal reserve bank shall receive 
on deposit at par from member banks or 
from federal reserve banks, checks and 
drafts drawn upon any of its depositors, 
and when remitted by a federal reserve 
bank checks and drafts drawn by any de- 
positor in any other federal reserve bank 
or member bank upon funds to the credit 
of said depositor in said reserve bank or 
member bank. 

After two years from the passage of this 
act, and at any time during a period of 
twenty years thereafter, any member bank 
desiring to retire the whole or any part of 
its circulating notes may file with the 
Treasurer of the United States an applica- 
tion to sell for Its account, at par and 
accrued Interest, United States bonds secur- 
ing circulation to bp retired. 

Demand IlaWlftliefB Within the meaning of 


this act shall comprise all deposits ppy- 
able within rhirty days, and time dt-pcslrs 
shall comprise ah deposits puyaole 'ai'er 
thirty days, and all savings accounts and 
certificates of deposit which are subject to 
not less than thirty days’ notice before 
payment. 

Any national banking association not 
situated in a reserve city or central reserve 
city may make loans secured by improved 
and unencumbered farm land, situated with- 
in its federal reserve district, but no such 
loan shall be made for a longer time than 
five years, nor for an amount exceeding 
fifty per cent, of the actual value of the 
property offered as security. Any such bank 
may make such loans in an aggregate sum 
equal to twenty-five per cent, of its capital 
and surplus or to one-third of its time 
deposits and such banks may continue here- 
after as heretofore to receive time deposits 
and to pay interest on same. 

Any national banking association possess- 
ing a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or 
more may file application with the Federal 
Reserve Board for the purpose of securing 
authority to establish branches in foreign 
countries or dependencies of the United 
States for the furtherance of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and to act. 
if required to do so, as fiscal agents of the 
United States. 

Currency (see also Reserve Banking 
System, Gold Certificates, Silver 
Certificates) : 

Defects in law pointed out and re- 
medial legislation urged, 7049, 7050, 
7080, 7081, 7879. 

Discussed. (See Finances discussed.) 

Elastic and responsive to credit, 
needed, 7879. 

Of the Constitution, precious metals, 
discussed, 1465. 

Plan of le^slation for, indorsed by 
President Cleveland, 5985. 
Discussed, 5993, 5999, 6073, 6091, 
6175. 

Precious metals, currency of the Con- 
stitution, 1465. 

Reduction in, 630. 

Reform needed, 7879. 

Uniformity of, necessity for, 58, 60, 
549, 550, 563, 1896. 

Custer Massacre. — Maj.-Gen. George A. 
Custer led with his regiment Gen. Terry’s 
column in an expedition against the Sioux 
Indians in 1876. June 25, coming upon 
an encampment of Indians on the Little 
Big Horn River, in Montana, he divided 
his regiment (the Seventh Cavalry) into 
several detachments, one of which, under 
Maj. Eeno, was ordered to attack in the 
rear, while Custer led 5 companies to the 
front. Reno was driven back and the In- 
dians fell upon Custer and massacred his 
entire command of about 276 men (4327). 

Custom-Houses: 

In New York — 

Authority for instituting investiga- 
tion demanded, 1952. 

Expenses of, referred to, 2010. 
Investigated, 1952, 2007, 4423. 
Report of commissioners referred 
to, 2005, 2014, 4402. 

Reply of President, 1952. 

Officers of, claims of, for a;dditional 
pay* di^tisse'dy 2722. 
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Partisan control over, order regard- 
ing, 4402. 

Customs AdministratiOE Board dis- 
cussed, 5549. 

Customs Appeals, Court of. (See 
Courts.) 

Customs, Collector of, compensation of, 
recommendations regarding, 4102. 
Customs Congress of the American Re- 
publics, referred to, 6737. 

Customs Districts, consolidation of, rec- 
ommended, 4767. 

Executive order designating, 7989. 
Customs Duties. (See Import Duties.) 


Customs Revenue, Commissioner of, cre- 
ation of office of, recommended, 3985. 

Customs Service: 

Order relating to and , providing for 
fines for dishonest ' manifests in 
Canal Zone, 7963. 

Treasury Department given anthority 
over officers of an inforeement of 
neutrality laws, 7964. 

Cyane, The, sent to Greytown, Nica- 
ragua, to demand reparation for in- 
juries sustained by United States, 
2816. 

Bombardment by, discussed, 2816. 
(See also Greytown, Nicaragua.) 
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Dairying* and Cattle Baisiug.—One of 
the most striking features in the history 
of dairy farming in the United States is 
the transfer of this productive industry* in 
large part, from the farm to the factory. 
The co^Ys and milk continue to be farm 
products, but a constantly in- 
c. ii'--.'- 'Lire of the labor of converting 
m‘. t: 1-.:-) .r;' rketable form is done at cream- 
ed'". facLOi'ies and condenseries. 

The products of these establishments come 
within the realm of manufactures. 

This char no hT=! taker pla-'’*' rl'vir.r th''- 
last Im’L which i:._ p nod 

of tL(‘ u V' p "■ ’ : of a /nd f‘x- 
operative dairying in America. When the 
milk produced on two or more farms, or 
the cream from such milk, is brought to- 
gether at one place to be condensed, or 
made into butter or cheese, domestic indus- 
try ceases, the place becomes a factory and 
its output a manufactured product. 

The United States census of 1S50 noted 
the existence of only eight cheese factories. 
The number increased very little until after 
ISGO, but in 1870 there were l,ol3 cheese 
and butter factories, generally called cream- 
eries. The census of 1910 reported 8,479 
establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of butter, cheese and condensed milk. Of 
these 4,783 reported butter as their chief 
product, 3,oG0 cLeehO, and 13G condensed 
milk. The capital invested in the business 
was given as $71,2S3,G15. There were 
31,oOG persons engaged m the business, and 
,$14,071,932 was paid out in salaries and 
wages. Tue total value of the product was 
,$274,557,718, In this industry the cost of 
materials constitutes a very large propor- 
tion of the total value of products, the 
processes of manufacture being relatively 
simple and inexpensive. The cost of the 
materials used in 1909 was $235,540,004, 
forming 85 8 per cent of the value of the 
products, while the value added by manu- 
facture (that is, the value of products less 
the cost of materials) was only $,39,011,054. 

Creameries . — The creamery system was 
introduced in New England about thirty-five 
years ago upon what was known as the 
cream gathering plan. This was a popular 
form of creamery management in some west- 
ern states from 187<; to 18;)0. Under this 
plan the milk was «eparaTeu by gravity (or 
“setting”) on the producing farms, skimmed 
there and the cream only went to the 
creamery, being usually collected daily by 
agents or gatherers from the factory, hence 
the name “cream gathe^^^u.” The dairy 
centrifuge, or cmi "> ."Cu.iuTtO’*, made its 
appearance in \! 0 v ric:i ie 1''79, and has 
revolutionized dairy and creamery manage- 
ment. The popularity of this machine for 
mechanical skimming or separating cream 
from milk dates fiom about 1885, and since 
that time the “senarator plan” has been 
adopted by practically all new factories, 
and has rapidly rc^'*laccd the cream gather- 
ing plan in established creameries. The 
separator, operated by power, has been 
placed at the creamery and at its branches 
or separating stations, and the milk for 
butt(w has been hauled daily to these places 
to be there creamed or separated. This 
radical change of management accounts for 
the decrease in cream as a material re- 
ceived by the creameries, and partly for 
the increased quantity of milk so received. 
The centrifugal separator was intro- 

duc< d aud geu.c'J' 'Iv ado’^ted in large sizes 
rK.i'ii-iog su'.i’u p'-'wer, and of such capacity 
that one machine, operated a few hours 
every morning, could cream the milk from 
several hundred cows. One powerful sepa- 
rator is therefore the usual equipment of a 
creamery, and does the work for a whole 
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n-ighb'rliood. It has been found, hovrever, 
:kat labor and expense of daily hauling 
the entire milk product cf p.atrons’ farms 
to the creamery, often sev-.ral mil;*" dis- 
tant, is too great a tax upon the industry. 
A movement toward relief of the patrons 
and economy in creamery management has 
been the establishment of neighborhood 
“skimming stations,” equipped only with a 
separator and power to operate it, as 
branches of the central plant. From these 
stations the cream is transported to the 
parent butter-making factory. 

It is inieresilug to note that while the 
extension of the creamery system has been 
such as to raise the product of these estab- 
lishments in ten years from 15 per cent to 
28 per cent of the total butter product of 
the United States, with a net increase of 
131.7 per cent, the quantity of butter made 
on farms has. nevertheless, increased nearly 
fifty million pounds. As a rule the states 
producing the greatest quantities of butter 
in factories are also those in which the 
quantifies made on farms are greatest. 
Ohio is a notable exception. It produced 
79,551,299 pounds of butter on farms, which 
is more than any other state, while its 
creamery product was comparatively small, 
being only 8,117,321 pounds. 

Other new elements which are influenc- 
ing a modification of the creamery system 
are the invention of the Babcock fat test 
for milk, and the adoption of the farm 
separator in sizes for either hand or power. 
The Babcock test is a chemico-mechanical 
contrivance, not diflacult to operate, by 
which the percentage of butter fat in either 
milk or cream may be measured with 
mathematical accuracy, and the value of 
the butter-making elements thus fixed so 
far as quantity is concerned. Milk deliv- 
ered at creameries and cheese factories is 
now generally tested in this way and paid 
for on the basis of the fat it contains. 
Farm and creamery methods are so much 
simplified by these improvements that many 
dairy farmers are procuring private sepa- 
rators. The State Dairy Commissioner of 
Iowa reports more than five thousand of 
these farm separators owned by patrons 
of creameries. This new form of cream 
gathering is rapidly extending, and cream 
again forms a large share of the raw ma- 
terial received at the factories for butter 
making. 

Butter . — The quantity of butter packed 
solid or in prints and rolls varies with the 
market requirements. In New England the 
numerous cities and large towns easy of 
access furnish markets where butter can be 
sold directly to retail dealers or consumers. 
‘Therefore, Vermont excepted, the cream- 
eries of this section pack twice as much 
butter in the form of bricks, prints, or 
balls, as they do in solid tubs or firkins. 
In Rhode Island and Connecticut, with re- 
tail markets at their doors, the factories 
pack eight times as much of their product 
in prints as in tubs. Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania markets in general have long 
been noted for excellent print butter. From 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and South Da- 
kota butter must be sent long distances to 
market and naturally goes mainly in bulk. 

The average price for butter throughout 
the country is 20 cents a pound ; that 
packed solid in tubs averages 19 cents, 
while that in prints and small packages 
averages 22 cents. By careful computa- 
tion it is found that 22% pounds of milk 
is required to make one pound of butter. 
This statement taken in connection with 
the average price of butter forms a basis 
upon which to accurately estimate the profit 
or loss in dairy farming. 

Skim milk is looked upon as a by-product 
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Dairying and Cattle Eaising — Continued, 
of tlie creameries, anc! is figured as worth 
about ten or eleven cents per hundred 
pounds. It is usually returned to the farm- 
ers at this price and fed to young stock. 
Some of it is used for making casein which 
sells for three to five cents a pound. 

Cheese. — Cheese factories are run on about 
the same genera! princiule.® a« creameries. 
The bulk of tin' ;i:‘.‘h.CL, u'.tcouifh different 
in form, size, -Lci ‘.iUar.t!ty. Is nearly 

all made upon tl - p-r.^-'ra: plan, closely 

resembling the llnglh'-h ch'-dfiar. Hence a 
uniform type ’>'^ 11 '-' • which be- 

came known as “Standard American” or 
“Full Cream Factory” cheese, often called 
Cheddar. 

Successful efforts have been made in the 
older cheese-making states to imitate noted 
foreign brands. Neufchatel, Limburger, 
Swiss, Camembert, Brie and other varieties 
are made as part of the regular output and 
find ready sale in competition with the im- 
ported varieties. 

Condensed Milk . — The condensed milk in- 
dustry was started about the same time as 
the factory system for making butter and 
cheese. Some method had long been sought 
for preserving milk, but none was successful 
until the invention of Gail Borden. After 
ten years of ~v7'^rim''-r.ffnv he decided that a 
semi-liquid -l... ■ .h" best form of pres- 
ervation and 1' -...led upon the proc- 

ess which has since popularized the product 
in every quarter of the globe. The present 
extensive industry, in Europe as well as 
America, with its many different establish- 
ments and various commercial names and 
brands, is based upon Mr. Borden’s meth- 
ods. This applies to the unsweetened ar- 
ticle as well as to that preserved with 
sugar, for “plain condensed milk” was first 
introduced and put upon the market in 
1861. It was then mainly in open vessels 
and intended for early use. Between 1860 
and 1870 milk in both forms had become 
well known, and four or five factories 
were in operation, each producing about 
5,000 one-pound cans per day. 

Number and value of milch cows in the 
United States, 1890 to 1916. (Source— Re- 
ports of the Department of Agriculture.) : 


Year Jan. 1 

Number. 

Value. 

1890 

15,952,883 

353,162,133 

1891 

16,019,591 

346,397.900 

1S92 

16,416,351 

351,378,132 

1893 

16,424,087 

357,299,785 

1894 

16,487,400 

358,998,661 

1895 

16,504,629 

362,601,729 

1896 

16,137,586 

363,955,545 

1897 

15,941,727 

369,239,993 

1898 

15,840,886 

434,813,826 

1899 

15,990,115 

474,233,925 

1900 

16,292,360 

514,812,106 

1901 

16,833,657 

505,093,077 

1902 

16,696,802 

’ 488,130,324 

1903 

117,105,227 

516,711,914 

1904.. 

17,419,817 

508,841,489 

1905 

17,572,464 

482,272,203 

1906 

19,793,866 

582,788,592 

1907 

20,968,265 

645,496,980 

1908 

21,194,000 

650,057,000 

1909 

21,720,000 

702,945,000 

1910 

21,801.000 

780,308,000 

1911 

20,823.000 

832,209,000 

1912 

20,699,000 

815,414,000 

1913 

20,497,000 

922,783,000 

1914 

20,737,000 

1,118,487,000 

1915 

21,262,000 

1,176,338,000 

1916 

21.262,000 

1,185,119,000 


The entire dairy and cattle raising busi- 
ness of the United States for the last census 
year may be summed up as follows : 


Cows and heifers kept for 
milk born before Jan, 1, 

1909 20,625,432 

Cows and heifers not kept for 
milk born before Jan. 1, 

1909 12,023,682 

Heifers born in 1910 7,295,880 

Steers and bulls born before 

Jan. 1, 1909 7,598,258 

Steers and bulls born in 

1909 5,450,289 

Calves born after Jan. 1, 

1910 7,806,539 

Milk produced (pounds)... 9,888,727,303 
Cream produced (pounds) . . 1,406,143,908 
Value of milk, cream and 

skimmed milk $213,811,589 

Pounds of butter produced, 

1909 ^ 1.619.415.263 


Pounds of cheese produced, 

1909 1 320,532,181 


* In addition, 2,381,212 pounds of butter 
produced in establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of products other 
than butter, cheese or condensed milk. 

T In addition, 49,413 pounds of cheese 
produced in establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of products other 
than butter, cheese or condensed milk. 

Computation of the per capita consump- 
tion of dairy products annually in this 
country is a simple matter so far as butter 
and cheese are concerned. To the aggre- 
gates made on farms and in factories, the 
imports must be added and the foreign and 
domestic exports deducted. Dividing this 
sum by the population figures gives each 
individual about 20 pounds as his share 
of butter for a year and pounds of 
cheese. 

Export Trade. — Cheese, butter, and butter 
fats are again becoming important factors in 
our export trade after a long period of com- 
parative inactivity. Fifteen or twenty years 
ago the United States was selling abroad 
between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 pounds 
of butter, from 50,000,000 to 80,000,000 
pounds of cheese, and from 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 pounds of imitation butter an- 
nually. In later years, however, exports of 
this class decreased in a marked degree and 
in the fiscal year 1914 had fallen far below 
the quantities named. In the year just 
ended there was a distinct revival in all 
these lines, with totals closely approximat- 
ing the high levels touched in the decade 
from 1890 to 1900. 

The large gains made by domestic dairy 
products and butter substitutes are well 
illustrated by figures published by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, in the June 
“Summary of Foreign Commerce.” Butter, 
usually averaging about 3,500,000 pounds 
annually in our export trade, in 1915 went 
to nearly 10,000,000 pounds. During this 
period imports of butter were reduced by 
more than one-half, falling from a little 
less than 8.000,000 pounds in 1914 to less 
than 4,000.000 pounds last year. 

American cheese, running at about 2,500,- 
000 pounds a year, went to 54,000,000 
pounds in the fiscal year 1915. Here also, 
as in the case of butter, the trade balance 
was transferred to the export side, for the 
year’s imports of cheese last year only to- 
taled 50,000,000 pounds, a decrease of 13,- 
750,000 pounds from the total for 1914, 

Exports of condensed milk, usuallv ex- 
ported in sums valued at between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000 annually, in 1915 rose to 
$3,000,000 in value, the quantity (37,000,000 
pounds) being double that of 1914. 
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Dairying and Cattle Eaising— 

Imitation butter contains, in addition to 
oleomargarine oil, some butter fat. Tiie 
exports of this article also doubled, rising 
from 2,500,000 pounds in 1914 to 5,250,000 
pounds last year. 

England has become our largest foreign 
market tor butter, cheese, and condensed 
milx, ha%'ing taken 3,333,000 pounds of 
butter, out of a total export of 10,000,000 
pounds ; 48,500,000 pounds of cheese, out 
of a total export of 54,000,000 pounds ; and 

4.000. 000 pounds of condensed milk, out of 
a total export of 37,000,000 pounds. Can- 
ada, Cuba, Panama, Australia, and Vene- 
zuela also take considerable cuantities of 
American butter ; Panama and the Vfest 
Indies are important markets for our cheese ; 
while Cuba, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
China, Japan, Hongkong, Russia, Chosen, 
Panama, and Brazil take large amounts of 
American condensed milk. 

These exports, while important, represent 
a very small proportion of the annual prod- 
ucts of the 60,000,000 cattle on American 
farms, valued at more than $2,333,000,000. 
As long ago as 1909, the latest period cov- 
ered by the national census, we produced 

1.619.000. 000 pounds of butter, 321,000,000 
pounds of cheese, and 5.814,000,000 gallons 
of milk, while the quantity of oleomargarine 
on which internal revenue tax was paid in 
1914 aggregated 142,000,000 pounds. 

Official reports give the number of milch 
cows in the United States in 1915 as 21,- 

262.000, valued at $1,176,338,000. 

Purity of Products — Public interest has 
recently been aroused in the dairy business 
by the demands of the people through vari- 
ous state and city boards of health for pure 
milk and butter, and by the members of 
many organizations of farmers and dairy- 
men who are interested in the profitable 
production of butter, milk and cheese. 

Public Exhibits . — The sixth annual ex- 
hibition of the National Dairy Show, held 
in Chicago in the autumn of 1911, set a 
milestone in the progress of the industry. 
More than one thousand of the leading 
dairy breeds of cattle were shown ; and the 
exhibits of dairy machinery and appliances 
excelled those of previous years. National, 
state and city governments made many 
excellent exhibits in connection with the 
inspection of milk and milk products. A 
feature of this meeting was the attendance 
of President Taft, who, in a brief address, 
commended the scope of the enterprise and 
emphasized the importance of the dairy 
industry. In 1900 dairy cows constituted 
about one-fourth of the total number of 
cattle in the United States, but the number 
increased until with the census report of 
1910 cows made up one-third of the total 
number of cattle. The causes of this change 
were the increase in the consumption of 
milk, the cutting up of large ranges, and 
the increased cost of feed, which added 
materially to the cost of raising beef, so 
that the balance of profit was swung in 
favor of the milch cow. (See also Agri- 
cultural Products ; Butter, Cheese and 
Condensed Milk Industry. ) 

Dakota, erecting Kortk and Sontli Da- 
kota into a separate Internal Eeve- 
nne district, 6608. (See also North 
Dakota and South Dakota.) 

Dakota Central Railway Co., agreement 
for right of way to, through Sioux 
Reservation, Dak., transmitted, 4775, 
Dakota Indians. (See Indian Tribes.)- 
Dakota Territory (see also North Da- 

. a.,-..!.!. 


Creation and organization of, lefenad 
to, 3254. 

Dakotah Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Dallas, Tex., bill to authorize construc- 
tion of addition to public building in, 
vetoed, 5519. 

Dames of the Revolution. — The Society 
of Dames of the Revolution w'as organized 
in 1896. The regulation as to membership 
is that the society shall be composed en- 
tirely of wom..n above the age of eighteen 
years, of good moral character, who are 
descended in their own right from an 
ancestor who, either as a military, naval 
OP marine officer or official in the service 
of any one of the thirteen original colonies 
or states, or of the National Government 
representing or composed of those colonies 
or states, assisted in establishing American 
independence during the War of the Revo- 
lution, April 19, 1775, when hostilities com- 
menced, and April 19, 17S3, when they 
were ordered to cease. Local chapters may 
be organized when authorized by the Board 
of Managers of the Society. 

Danbury Hatters’ Case. (See Loewe 
vs. Lawlor et al.) 

Dardanelles, restrictions on passage of 
Straits of Bosphorus and, by ships of 
other nations, 4078. 

Darien, Isthmus of, canal across. (See 
Panama Canal.) 

Darien Naval Radio Station, estab- 
lished, 7961. 

Dartmoor Massacre. — In 1815, Dartmoor 
prison, in Devonshire, England, contained 
10,000 French and 6,000 American prison- 
ers of war, as well as impressed Ameri- 
can seamen who had refused to fight 
against their country. The nri'^onprs of 
war had been taken in the W.u- of 1S:2 
and the seamen had been impressed for 
several years prior to the war and were 
impatient for their liberty, the war hav- 
ing ended. On the 6th of April a number 
of sailors, in attempting to escape, came 
into collision with the guards and 33 Amer- 
icans were wounded and 7 killed. After an 
investigation ample satisfaction was made 
by the British Government. 

Dartmouth College vs. Woodward.— A 
celebrated case decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 1819. June 
27, 1816, the New Hampshire legislature 
amended the charter of Dartmouth College, 
increased the number of trustees to twenty- 
one, and changed the name from Dartmouth 
College to Dartmouth University, creating 
a new corporation, to which the property of 
the old corporation was transferred. Wood- 
ward was the secretary and treasurer of 
the corporation under the new charter. The 
old trustees began suit against him for the 
recovery of the property. The State court 
decided against them. The case was taken 
on writ of error to the United States Su- 
preme Court. The latter tribunal reversed 
the decision of the State court, declaring 
that the “Charter of Dartmouth College is 
a contract within the meaning of that clause 
of the Constitution which prohibits States 
from passing any law impairing the oblisa- 
tion of contracts.” The New Hampshire 
law was therefore declared unconstitutional 
and void. Daniel Webster conducted the 
case for the plaintiffs. This decision is one 
of the most important ever rendered by the 
Supreme Court. It settled the law holding 
that a charter granted to a private cor- 
poration is a contract, which cannot be 

» TV, n 4. J.I. 
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Dartmoutii College vs. Woodward— 
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sent of thope vv-ho hold it unless the power 
of revision is reserved to the legislature by 
a clause in the charter or a general law of 
the State. 

Daughters of the American Revolution. 
— The Society was organized in the city 
of Washington, D. C., Oct. 11, 1S90. The 
pi-e in W’ashington. Its pres- 
r. is reported by the Secre- 
' ‘ be 47,111. Seven hundred 

T s^ai-r '‘hrv^cr? in forty-five 

t I'--.:.- and District of 

' - ’1 ■ I ;)v( I* : V ;\;gents. Chap- 

O'-r-n ar^^oin-.ed for Eng- 
-.1 - h *' 

Ai '.- ,■'( ra--'-: r/'.v he c.iciLie for member- 
ship who is of the age of eighteen ye^s, 
and who is descended from an ancestor who, 
“with unfailing loyalty, rendered material 
aid to the cause of independence as a recog- 
nized patriot, as soldier or sailor, or as a 
civil officer in one of the several colonies 
or states, or of the United Colonies or 
States,” provided that the applicant shall 
be acceptable to the society. Every appli- 
cation for membei'ship must be indorsed by 
at least one member of the Nat^nal Soci- 
ety and is then submitted to the Registrars- 
General, who report on the question of 
eligibility to the Board of Management, and 
upon its approval the applicant is enrolled 
as a member. 

Daughters of the Revolution.—The Gen- 
eral Society was organized in the City of 
New York, Aug. 20, 1891 Eligibility to 
membership is restricted to “women who are 
lineal descendants of an ancestor who was 
a military or naval or marine officer, 
soldier, sailor or marine in. actual service 
under the authority of any of the thirteen 
colonies or states, or of the Continental 
Congress, and remained always loyal to 
such authority, or descendants of one who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, or 
of one who as a member of the Continental 
Congress or of the Congress of any of the 
colonies or states, or as an official ap- 
pointed hv or under the authority of^ any 
lyp'-est-'miiTlv*^ Ivodies, actually assisted 
Jn esiablh'^IimeiiL of American inde- 

pendence by service rendered during the 
■War of the Revolution, becoming thereby 
liable to conviction of treason against the 
Government of Great Britain, but re- 
mainincr always loyal to the authority or 
iho colonies or states.” State societies 
exist in a large nurnber of .states. The 
office of the General Society is 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Dauphine Island, Gulf of Mexico, forti- 
fication at, of importance to de- 
fense of New Orleans and Union, 
688 . 

Referred to, 695. 

Davids Island, New York Harhor, new 
building for recruiting service at, re- 
ferred to, 4664. 

Dawes Commission discussed, 6272, 6346, 
6389. 

Death Penalty.— Capital punishment pre- 
vails in ail the states and territories of 
the Union, except Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Kansas and 
Maine. It was abolished in Iowa in 1872 
and restored in 1878. It was also abol- 
ished in Colorado, but was restored in 1891. 
In New York, Virginia and Ohio execution 
is by electricity. (See Capital Punish- 
ment) 


Death Rate. — The death rate for 1915 
(13.5 per 1,000 population), is the lowest 
ever recorded, the most favorable year prior 
to 1915 having been 1914, for which the 
rate was 13.6. It is markedly lovrer than 
the average rate for the five-year period 
1901 to 1905, which was 16.2. The de- 
crease thus amounts to 16.7 per cent, or 
almost exactly one-sixth, during a little 
more than a decade. 

The following table shows the population 
and death rates in the registration area. 
1915. 




Area. 

Population 
estimated 
as of July 

1, 1915 

Death 
rate per 
1,000 
Popula- 
tion 
1915 

Total, registration area ... , 

67,336,992 

13.5 

Registicvtion STA-TES \ . 

62,092,925 

13.3 

California 

2,848,275 

13 7 

Colorado 

935,799 

11.3 

Connecticut 

1,223,583 

14.9 

Indiana 

2,798,142 

12 7 

Kansas 

s 1,807,221 

10 1 

Kentucky (total) 

2,365,185 

12.3 

White 

2,115,315 

11.1 

Colored 

249,870 

22 0 

Maine 

767,638 

15 6 

Maryland (total) 

1,351,941 

15.8 

'White 

1,120,770 

14 1 

Colored 

231,171 

24.1 

Massachusetts 

3,662,339 

14.5 

Michigan 

3,015.443 

13 4 

Minnesota 

2,246,761 

10 1 

Missouri 

3,391,789 

12 0 

Montana 

446,054 

11.4 

New Hampshire 

440,584 

16 1 

New Jersey 

2,881,840 

13 8 

New York 

10.086,568 

14 6 

North Carolina ’ (total) 

487,359 

17 3 

White 

322,668 ! 

13.5 

Colored 

164,691 

24 9 

Ohio 

5,088,627 i 

13 0 

Pennsylvania 

8,383,902 

13 8 

Rhode Island 

602,765 

14 8 

Utah 

424,300 

9 9 

Vermont 

362,452 

14 7 

Virginia (total) 

2,171,014 

14.2 

White 

1,493,687 

11.6 

Colored ' 

677,327 

19.8 

Washington 

» 1,471,043 

2 8.1 

Wisconsin 

2,473,533 

10.8 

CITIES OP 100,000 POPUmTION 



OR OVER IN 1910. 



Binningham Ala. (total) 

174,108 

. 15 6 

White 

108,679 

11 3 

Colored 

65.429 

22.7 

Los Angeles, Cal. (total) 

475,367 

12 3 

White 

454,791 

12 0 

Colored 

20,576 

19 4 

Oakland, Cal 

190.803 

11 4 

San Francisco, Cal. (total) 

456,009 

15.9 

White 

439,379 

15 6 

Colored 

16,630 

24,9 

Denver, Colo 

253,161 

13 3 

Bridgeport, Conn 

New Haven, Conn 

118,434 

15 4 

147,095 

15.7 

Washington, D. C. (total) 

358,679 

18 1 

White 

259,650 

15.1 

Colored 

99,029 

26.2 

Atlanta. Ga. (total) 

184,972 

15.1 

White 

126,990 

11.4 

Olored 

57,982 

23 3 

Chicago III. (total) 

2,447,845 

14.3 

White 

2,393,678 

14.0 

Colored 

64,167 

23.9 

Indianapolis, Lad. ftotaJ) .... 

265,578 

14.7 

White 

240,692 

13.9 

Colored..., 

24,886 

22.5 
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Area, 

Population 
estimated 
as of July 

1 , 1915 

Death 
rate par 
1,000 
Popula- 
tion 
1915 

Louisville, Ky. (total) 

237,012 

15.0 

White 

195,216 

13.0 

Colored 

41,796 

24.2 

New O'-’enu®, La. (total) . . 

366,484 

21.2 

K-tc 

270,741 

16.4 

Colored 

95,743 

34 

Baltimore, Md. (total) 

584,605 

17.1 

White 

496,682 

15.2 

Colored 

87,923 

28.1 

Boston, Mass, (total) 

745,139 

16.1 

White 

729,061 

16.0 

Colored 

16,078 

23 0 

Cambridge, Mass 

111,669 

13 1 

Fall River, Mass 

126,904 

15.9 

Lowell, Mass 

112,124 

16.2 

W'orcester, Mass 

160,523 

15.4 

Detroit, Mich 

554,717 

15.7 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

125,759 

12 5 

Minneapolis, Minn 

353,460 

11 5 

St. Paul.j Minn 

241,999 

10.7 

Kansas City, Mo. (totaJ) 

289,879 

14.7 

IMiite 

263,113 

13.0 

Colored 

26,766 

26.7 

St. Louis, Mo. (total) 

745,988 

13.8 

White 

696,866 

13.0 

Colored 

49,122 

24.5 

Omaha, Nebr 

163,200 

12.2 

Jersey City, N. J 

300,133 

14.5 

Newark, N. J 

399,000 

13.1 

Paterson, N. J 

136,374 

13.3 

Albany, N. Y 

103,580 

20.0 

Buffalo, N. Y 

461,335 

14.9 

New York, N. Y. (total) 

5,468,190 

13.9 

White 

5,354,428 

13-7 

Colored 

113,762 

23.7 

Rochester, N. Y 

250,747 

13.9 

Syracuse, N. Y 

152,534 

13.2 

Cincinnati, Ohio (total) 

406,706 

15 6 

White 

384,701 

14.8 

Colored 

22,005 

29.9 

Cleveland, Ohio 

657,311 

13.4 

Columbus, Ohio (total) 

209,722 

14.0 

White 

194,466 

13.6 

Colored 

15,256 

19.7 

Dayton, Ohio 

125,509 

13.6 

Toledo, Ohio 

187,840 

15.4 

Portland, Oreg 

= 272,833 

= 8.4 

Philadelphia, Pa. (total) 

1,683,664 

15.6 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (total) 

571,984 

15.3 

Scranton, Pa 

144,081 

14.7 

Providence, R. I 

250,025 

14.6 

Memphis, Term, (total) 

146,113 

19.8 

White 

92,252 

13.9 

Colored 

53,861 

29.9 

Nashville, Term, (total) 

115,978 

17.2 

White 

79,857 

14.0 

Colored 

36,121 

24.4 

Richmond, Va. (total) 

154,674 

18.9 

White 

99,156 

15.9 

Colored 

55,518 

24.3 

Seattle, Wash 

= 330,834 

* 7.4 

Spokane, Wash 

= 142,990 

* 8.1 

Milwaukee, Wis 

428,062 

11.4 


1 Includes District of Columbia. 

2 These rates are based on estimates of popuktion com- 

puted on the assumption that the annual numerical increase 
since 1910 has been the same as the average numerical 
increase between 1900 and 1910. This method probably 
resets, in ^e cases of the states and cities for the ye^ 
indicated, in an exaggeration of the estimated population 
and a consequent reduction of the apparent death rate 
below the true figure. _ _ . 

^Includes only municipalities having a jrapulation of 
1,000 or over in 1910. 

Debt, Public.—The debt of the United 
States, as reported to the first Congress at 
its second session. 1790-1791, by Alexander 


Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, con- 
sisted of the foreign debt, domestic debt 
and state debts. 'The Secretary recom- 
mended that these latter be assumed by the 
gr-nf'ra’ roT'rrmrr.t. and after cjn-'d 

v, a? agreed to. Th.- a.* 

then stood : 

Domestic debt $42,414,085 

Foreign debt 11,710,378 

State debts (as finally assumed) 18,271,786 


Total $72,396,249 

The foreign debt consisted of money due 
in France, Holland and Spain, for loans 
made to us during th^* rievo!'it:on. 

The debt was fur dec: and in 1796 the 
total was $83,800,000. It then began to 
decrease, and, though swelled $15,000,000 
by the Louisiana Purchase, it was brought 
down to 845.200.000 in 1812. The War of 
1812 increased arm-int till in th'^ 

debt rearmed .sidT.oou.OOs*. By I’iCd, nr,-:- 
ever, it was virtually extinguis'hea. It then 
began to grow. 

In 1836 the treasury had on hand a 
surplus of over $40,000,000, all but $5,000,- 
000 of which was ordered by Congress to 
be distributed among the states, on certain 
conditions and in four installments. Three 
of these were paid, but the turn taken by 
financial affairs rendered the payment of 
the fourth inexpedient. The increase be- 
tween 1847 and 1849 was due to the Mexi- 
can War. Between 1852 and 1857 over 
$53,000,000 of the debt was purchased in 
the market by the government, about $8,- 
000,000 being paid as premium. After the 
panic of 1857 the debt began to increase ; 
the sudden enormous increase in 1862 was 
caused by the Civil War. The total amount 
of loans Issued by the government up to 
the outbreak of the Ci\ii War was $505,- 
353.501.95 ; between that time and July 1, 
1880, there was issued $10,144,589,408.09 ; 
and since then 34 per cent, bonds to the 
amount of $460,461,050, matured 5 and 6 
per cent, bonds extended being at that rate, 
and 3 per cent, bonds to the amount of 
$304,204,350, for the purpose of extending 
the above-mentioned 31 per cent, bonds. 
(See Refunding.) The prosperity of the 
country, enormous revenues from customs, 
and the successive fundings of the debt at 
lower rates of interest reduced it by 1876 
to $2,180,395,067. By 1886 it had further 
contracted $1,783,438,607, but the Spanish 
War caused it to grow again till in 1899 
it amounted to $2,092,686,024. 

Of this debt, $830,000,000, bearing in- 
terest at seven and three-tenths per cent., 
matured in 1867 and 1868, and about $300,- 
000,000 other debt matured in the same 
period. To meet this there were issued in 
1865 $332,998,950, fifteen years, six per 
cent, bonds: in 1867 $379,616,050, fifteen 
years, six per cent, bonds ; in 1868 $42,- 
539,350, fifteen years, six per cent, bonds; 
in 1867 and 1868 $85,150,000 demands, 
three per cent, certificates. The refunding 
act of 1870 anthorized the issue of not 
more than $200,000,000, ten years, five per 
cent, bonds ; of not more than $300,000,000, 
fifteen years, four and a half per cent, 
bonds ; of not more than $1,000,000,000, 
thirty years, four per cent, bonds. In 1871 
this was amended, increasing the amount 
of five per cent, bonds to $500,000,000, the 
total issue, however, not to be increased 
thereby. Under this act there were issued 
a total of $412,806,450 of five per cent, 
bonds, and after 1876 $250,000,000 four 
and a half per cent, bonds. In 1879 a bill 
was passed authorizing the issue of $10 
certificates, bearing four per cent, interest 
and exchangeable into the four per cent, 
bonds of the acts of 1870 and 1871. These 
certificates were issued as a part of the 
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Debt, Public — Continued. 
refunding scheme, and were intended to 
supply a safe means of investment for peo- 
ple of small means, an object that was 
defeated by the premium at which the four 
per cent, bonds were selling, which acted 
as an inducement to buy up these cer- 
tificates and to exchange them for the 
bonds. In 1879 over §741,000,000 four per 
cent, bonds were issued under the acts of 
1870 and 1871. The net result of all these 
changes was that the national debt, con- 
siderably more than one-half of which was 
in 1S65 oustanding at six per cent, and 
over, was in 1879 costing but four and 
four and a half per cent, for more than 
one-half of Its then principal. In 1881 over 
S6TO,}!.‘0.000 of the public debt running at 
five and six per cent, matured. Congress 
failed to provide the means for meeting it, 
and there wms at the disposal of the Secre- 
tary for this purpose only the surplus 
revenue and somewhat over §100,000,000 
of four per cent, bonds under the acts of 
1870 and 1871. Under these circumstances 
Secretary Windom, forced to act on his 
own responsibility, made a general offer 
to the holders of these bonds to extend 
the bonds of such as might desire it at 
three and a half per cent., redeemable at 
the pleasure of the government. This 
measure w’as a complete success, over §460,- 
000,000 bonds being extended at three and 
a half per cent. The next Congress (in 
1882) authorized three per cent, bonds, re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment, to be issued instead of the bonds 
extended at three and a half per cent., and 
more than S300 000,000 were so issued. 
Meanwhile the reduction of the debt pro- 
ceeded so rapidly that the last of the three 
and a half per cents, were called for pay- 
ment November 1, 1883, and the last of the 
three per cents. July 1, 1SS7, leaving out- 
standing only the four and a half and four 
per cent, bonds. 

The present debt of the United States 
may be divided into three parts: (1) the 
interest-bearing debt, consisting of bonds 
of various denominations; (2) the debt on 
which interest has ceased since maturity, 
which is a total of overdue bonds outstand- 
ing that have never been presented for pay- 
ment ; (3) debt bearing no interest, which 
includes old demand notes, the legal -tender 
notes, certificates of deposit, and gold and 
silver certificates. 

An official statement of the public debt 
of the United States and the participation 
of each individual therein will be found in 
the table of the financial growth of the 
country in the article on Finances. 

Public debts, as represented in govern- 
ment bonds are regarded by some financiers 
as real increases in national wealth. To 
add to present wealth by taking from the 
future a part of what it is sure to pro- 
duce is looked upon today as a fair means 
of stabilizing financial transactions. The in- 
crease in commercial intercourse and the 
rising standards of national and civic life 
require great development of public im- 
provements. To meet the most of all these 
at one time by taxation would amount al- 
most to confiscation of taxable property. The 
expenses of a state are incapable of sudden 
contraction, while its revenues necessarily 
fluctuate. The existence of a large volume 
of demand obligations is an embarrass- 
ment to the treasury and impairs the credit 
of a state. 

Following is a statement of outstanding 
principal of the public debt of the United 
States annually, from 1793 to 1914, on the 
dates mentioned. 


Year 

Ending 

Total Debt 

Year 

Ending 

TotaljDebt 

January 1 


Julyl 


1793 

180.352,634.04 

1857 

$28,699,831.85 

1794 

78,427,404.77 

1858 

44,911,881.03 

1795 

80,747.578 39 

1859. . , , . 

58,496,837.88 

1796 

83,762,172.07 

1S60 

1861 

64,842,287.88 

1797 

82,064,479.33 

90.580,873.72 

1798 

79,228,529.12 

1862 

524,176,412.13 

1799 

78,408,669.77 

1863 .... 

1,119,772,138 63 

1800 

82,976,294.35, 

1864 

1,815,784.370.57 


83,038,050.80* 

1865 

2,680,647,869.74 

1801 

1866. ... 

2,773,236,173.69 

1802 

86,712,632.25 

1867 

2,f^7S.!26 103 87 

1803 

77,054.686.30 

1868 

2.611, 687, 

1804 

86,427,120.88 

1869 

2,588.452,213.94 

1805 

82.312 150 5‘^ 



1806 


' S7i: 

2,480.672,427.81 

1807 

.J . ^ ;i- 

s7i 

2,353,211,332.32 

1808 

65,196,317.97; 

1872 

2,253,251,328.78 

1809 

57,023,192.091 

1873 

2,234,482,993.20 

1810 

53.173, 217.52j 

1874 .... 

2,251,690,468.43 


1875 

2,232,284,531.95 

1811 


. . . • 

2,180,395,067.15 

1812 

.-0 

;S77 

2,205,301,392.10 

1813 

5j,'o2.‘>^7 57 



2,256,205,892.53 

1814 

81,487,846.24 

1879 

2,340,567,232.03 

1815 

99,833,660.15 


1816 

127,334,933.74 

1880 

2,128,791,054.63 

1817 

123.491,965.16 

1881 

2,077,389,253.58 

1818 

103,466,633.83 

1882 

1,926,688,678.03 

1819 

95,529,648.28 

1883 

1,892,547,412.07 

1820 

91,015,566.15 

1884 

1,838,904.607.57 


1885 

1,872,340,557.14 

1821 

89,987,427.66 

1886 

1,783,438,697.78 

1822 

93,546,676.98 

December 1 


1823 

90,875,877.28 

1887 

$1,664,461,536.38 

1824 

90,269,777.77 

1888 

1,680,917,706.23 

1825 

83,788,432.71 

1889 

1,617,372,419.53 

1826 

81,054,059.99 

1890 

1,549,206,126.48 

1827 

73,987,357.20 

1891 

1,546.961,695.61 

1828 

67,475,043.87 i 

1892 

1,563,612,455.63 

1829 

58,421,413.67 

November 1 


1830 

48,565,406.50 

1893 

$1,549,556,353.63 


1894 

1,626.154,037.68 

1831 

39,123,191.68 

1895 

1,717,481,779.90 

1832 

24,322.235.18 1 

1896 

1,785,412.640 00 

1833 

7,001,698.83 * 

1897 1 

1,808,777,643.40 

1,964,837,130.90 

1834 

4,760,082.08 

1898 .... 

1833 

37,513.05 

1899 

2,092,686,024.42 

1836 

336.957.83 1 

1900 .... 

2,132,373,031.17 

1837 

3,308,124.07 

1901 

2,151,585,743.89 

1838 

10,434,221.14 . 

1902 

2, 175, 246.1 6« 89 

1839 

3,573,343.82 

1903 

2,21.\''Ni.77J 

1840 

5,250,875.54 

1904 

2,30-J,6i'7,41^^)4 



1905 

2.293.^4^;,3^_^;Ji 

1841 

13,594,480.73 

December 1 


1842 

26.601,226.38 

1906 

$2,429,370,043.54 

July 1 1 

$32,742,922.00 1 

November 1 

1843 

1907 

$2,492,231,518.54 

1844 

23,461,652.50 ' 

1908 

2,637,973,747.04 

1845 

15,925,303.0b 

1909 .... 

2,661,426,301.04 

1846 

15,550,202.97; 

December 1 
1910 

1847 

1848 

38,826,534.771 

47,044,862.23! 

$2,704,142,281.69 

1849 

63.061,858.69! 

November 1 


1850 

63.452,773.55 

1911 

$2,831,330,305.66 


1912 

2,906,750,548.66 

1851 

68,304,796.02 

1913 

2,926,434,343.69 

1852 

66,199,341.71 

1914 

2,809,262,118.66 

1853 

59,803,117.70 

October 1 

1854 

42,242,222.42 

1915 

1 3,225,734,627.16 

1 

1855 

35,586,858.56 

October 31 

1856 

31.972,537.90 

1916 

1,080,562,441.76 


(For detailed statement of the public 
debt see Financial.) 

Debt, Public (see also Bonds; Loans): 
Act directing payment of surplus in 
Treasury on, reasons for applying 
pocket veto to, 5073. 

Act to facilitate refunding of, ve- 
toed, 4589. 
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Debt, Public — Continued. 

Discussed. (See Finances discnssed.) 

Extinction of, 1S79, 1382. 

Near approach of, 1014, 1160, 1247. 
Eeferred to, 2252. 

Increase in, 675, 2402, 2441, 3055. 

In consequence of Mexican War, 
2441. 

Interest on, reduction of, recommend- 
ed, 3874, 4415. 

Payment of — 

From surplus revenue before due, 
recommended, 2660, 2713. 

In coin, discussed, 3991. 

Payments on. (See Finances dis- 
cussed.) 

Progress of refunding, discussed, 4423. 

Provision for, 98, 823, 1379. 

Vacant lands sold for reimbursing, 
100, 317, 584. 

Debtors, Insolvent (see also Bank- 
ruptcy) : 

Modifications in law regarding, rec- 
ommended, 958, 1017, 1119, 1727. 

Public officers availing themselves of 
benefits of act must be discussed, 
1107. 

Debts, British, — The treaty with Great 
Britain in 1783 provided for the payment 
of all debts owed by Americans to British 
subjects. Many obstacles were thrown in 
the way of prompt payment, however, some 
of the state governments going_ so far as 
to provide, even after the ratification of 
the treaty, that such debts might be paid 
to the state treasury, and the state would 
then refuse to entertain suits on the part 
of creditors. The Supreme Court decided 
in 1796 that such debts must be paid and 
that no state law could repudiate them. 
(See also Ware vs. Hylton.) 

Decimal System of Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. — in 1782 Gouverneur Mor- 
ris reported a decimal currency system 
designated to simplify the money of the 
United States. He ascertained that the 
1440th part of a Spanish dollar was a 
common divisor for the various currencies. 
With this as a unit he proposed a coinage 
of ten units to be equal to one penny ; ten 
pence to one bill ; ten bills to one dollar 
(equal to about seventy-five cents of the 
present money) ; ten dollars to one crown. 
In 1784 Mr. Jefferson, as chairman of a 
committee of Congress, proposed to strike 
four coins upon the basis of the Spanish 
dollar, viz., a gold piece worth ten dollars, 
a dollar of silver, tenth of a dollar in silver, 
and a one hundredth of a dollar in copper. 
Congress adopted this proposition, making 
the dollar the unit, July 6, 1785, and the 
coins became known as the cent, dime, 
dollar and eagle. Jan. 1, 1858, Canada 
adopted the decimal system of currency in 
use in the United States. By an act of 
Congress of May 16, 1866, the 5-cent nickel 
piece was made to conform to the decimal 
or metric system as to size and weight. 
The use of the metric system of weights 
and measures was authorized by Congress 
by a permissive act, not mandatory, and a 
table of equivalents was approved by Con» 
gress July 28, 1866. 

Declaration of Independence. — The 
unanimous expression of the delegates in 
Conga?es 0 of the thirteem States, sBt> 


ting forth the rights of men in general 
and of the colonists In particular, citing 
their cgainst the British Gov- 

err.m^-n:. a:.'j a- -.ai.n:: “that these united 
ccl'.ni-,*^ r.iu- : s:' ought to be free 

and independent states.” North Carolina 
took the first step toward independence by 
a resolution, April 12, 1776, “to concur 
with those in the other colonies in declar- 
ing ind^pendenc'=‘.” the same state having 
y .‘B. 1775 ), in her famous 

urg rescluii-ms (g. which were 
forwarded to the Continental Congress, de- 
clared the people of the colonies “a free 
and independent people, under the control 
of no other power than that of our God 
and the general government of the Con- 
gress.” The title of the document was sug- 
gested by Virginia in her resolution of May 
17, 1776, directing her representatives to 
propose in Congress a “declaration of inde- 
pendence.” Such a resolution was intro- 
duced by Richard Henry Lee on June Sth, 
but was not adopted until July 2d. The 
document was prepared by a com- 
mittee composed of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger 
Sherman and Robert R. Livingston. The 
draft was made by Jefferson. Congress 
made in the Declaration as presented by 
the committee eighteen suppressions, six 
additions and ten alterations, many of 
them, however, not being important. The 
Declaration was adopted July 4, 1776, by 
the unanimous vote of twelve states, New 
York alone not voting. It was afterward 
ratified by a convention of that state. It 
was engrossed and signed on Aug. 2d, by 
all the members present, six signatures be- 
ing afterwards added. The signers of the 
Declaraiion were: 

John Hancock, President of the Congress. 

New Hampshire — Josiah Bartlett, Will- 
iam Whipple, Matthew Thornton. 

Massachusetts Bay — Samuel Adams, John 
Adams, Robert Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

Rhode Island — Stephens Hopkins, Will- 
iam Ellery. 

Connecticut — Roger Sherman, Samuel 
Huntington, William Williams, Oliver Wol- 
cott. 

New York — William Floyd, Philip Living- 
stone, Francis Lewis, Lewis Morris. 

New Jersey — Richard Stockton, John 
Witherspoon, Francis Hopkinson, John 
Hart, Abraham Clark. 

Pennsylvania — Robert Morris, Benjamin 
Rush, Benjamin Franklin, John Morton, 
George Clymer, James Smith, George Taylor, 
James Wilson, George Ross. 

Delaware — Caesar Rodney, George Read, 
Thomas M'Kean. 

Maryland — Samuel Chase, William Paca, 
Thomas Stone, Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton. 

Virginia — George Wythe, Richard Henry 
Lee, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina — William Hooper, Joseph 
Hewes, John Penn. 

South Carolina — Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Heyward, Jr., Thomas Lynch, Jr., 
Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia — Button Gwlnnet, Lyman Hail, 
Charles Walton. 

Declaration of Independence: 

Analysis by President Wilson, 7952* 
Desk on which it was written pre- 
sented to United States by heirs 
of Joseph Coolidge, Jr., 4540. 
Letter of Eobert 0^ Winthrop re- 
garding^ 4541. 
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Declaration of Independence—OonfiwMej?, 

Firs^ of, bequeathed to 

Cor.^.':/" ‘ ” Lafayette, letter of 

son presenting, 1342. 

Signers of, 4. 

Text of, 1. 

Declaration of Eights.— The earliest gen- 
eral declaration of rights of which we have 
any official record was that of the Stamp 
Act Congress in 1765, which published what 
it called a “Declaration of Rights and 
Grievances of the Colonists of America.” 
In this document they vigorously protested 
against the Stamp Act and all other plans 
to tax th'^m by a parliament in which they 
had no r-T:'*eS'^n ati(»n. They demanded all 
the righ<s oz llritlsh subjects. In 1774 the 
Continental Congress made a similar declar- 
ation against later aggressions of Parlia- 
ment. Declarations of the same character 
were incorporated in the Declaration of 
Independence. (See also Bill of Rights.) 
Decoration Day. — The custom of strewing 
dowers on the graves of their dead soldiers 
early in the spring of each year originated 
among the women of the South before the 
close of the Civil War. In some parts of 
the North a similar custom grew up, but 
its observance was not universal. May 5, 
1868. while Gen. John A. Logan was com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, he issued an order fixing the 30th 
day o; May of that year as a day for the 
genex*al observance of the custom by mem- 
bers of the Grand -\rmy and their friends. 
Since that r^.-ie Mav :50 had been regularly 
observed as Lfcoj a: joti Day throughout the 
country. It is known as Confederate Me- 
morial Day in the South. The particular 
days observed there are April 26th in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Mississippi, 
and May 10th in North Carolina and 
South Carolina, while Virginia observes 
May 30th and I^ouisiana May 3d (Jefferson 
Davis’ birthday) under this title. In all 
states except Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas it is 
a legal holiday. Congress has by law de- 
clared Decoration Day a holiday in the 
District of Columbia and the territories. 

Decoration Day. (See ISTational Ceme- 
teries.) 

De Facto and De Jure. — ^These terms are 
gf'.,.ri:' .. used in connection with the hold- 
;'’L- '■■1 . One who has actual possession 

C'-' .'-xx .vr.C(‘ .and exercises its functions is said 
to be an officer de facto, or in fact ; one who 
is entitled to an office, but does not actually 
fill it, is said to be an officer de jure, or by 
right. A de facto officer may bold his office 
without wrongful intent, though without 
legal sanction, as when there have been tech- 
nical irregularities in the appointment, or 
when the law under which he was appointed 
is afterward declared unconstitutional by 
the courts. The acts of a de facto incumbent 
are valid as respects third persons and the 
public generally if the officer holds his posi- 
tion by color of right (that is. with supposed 
authority based on reasonable grounds), if 
he holds it with some degree of notoriety, if 
he is actually in exercise of contihuous offi- 
cial acts, or if he is in actual possession of 
a public office. 

Defalcation of Public Officers: 
Application of public money for pri- 
vate uses should be made a felony, 
1709. 

Freedom from, discussed, 5542, 5746. 

Inquired into, 2918, 580p. 


Defenses, Public (see also Forts and 
Fortifications) : 

Board to examine and report upon, 
appointed, 4899. 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 3261. 

Council of, recommended, 7697. 

Provision for, recommended by Pres- 
ident — 

Adams, John, 226, 243, 255, 270, 
281, 297, 301. 

Adams, J. Q., 955. 

Arthur, 4638, 4724, 4767, 4798, 4833. 
Cleveland, 5099, 5878, 5966, 6159. 
Grant, 4202, 4271. 

Harrison, Benj., 5476, 5550, 5631, 
5755. 

Hayes, 4571. 

Jackson, 1411, 1433. 

Jefferson, 373, 407, 416, 421, 447. 
Lincoln, 3246. 

McKinley, 6449. 

Madison, 455, 471, 551. 

Monroe, 763, 793. 

Roosevelt, 7000, 7113. 

Taft, 7284. 

Tyler, 1942, 1943, 1955, 2055. 

(See also Navy, vessels for.) 

Referred to, 245, 247, 266, 269, 283, 
286, 301, 800, 1807. 

De Puca Explorations. (See San Juan 

de Fuca Explorations.) 

Delagoa Bay. — The southernmost part of 
Portuguese East Africa. It is about 70 
miles long and 20 miles across. Being partly 
enclosed by Inyack peninsula it affords the 
finest harbor on the east coast of Africa, 
In 1887 Colonel Macmurdo, an American, 
chartered a company and built a railroad 
from Lorenzo Marquez, on its shore, to the 
Transvaal frontier, which was extensively 
used for transporting gold from the interior. 
Upon the death of the concessioner the 
Portuguese government seized the road, and 
in 1890 the matter was referred to inter- 
national arbitration. After ten years of liti- 
gation tbe Portuguese were ordered to pav 
an indemnity of $3,000,000. A British 
blockade of the port during the Boer war 
led to international complications. 

Delagoa Bay Railway, seizure of, by 
Portuguese Government, 5470. 

Claims regarding, submitted to arbi- 
tration, 5546, 6433. 

Delaware. — One of the thirteen original 
states, and next to Rhode Island the small- 
est in the Union, its total area being 2,370 
square miles, of which 405 square miles is 
water. Nickname, ‘‘The Diamond State” ; 
motto, “Liberty and independence.” It is 
bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, on 
the east by New Jersey and the Atlantic 
Ocean (Delaware River and Bay separat- 
ing it from New Jersey), and on the south 
and west by Maryland. Delaware is essen- 
tially an agricultural State, 85 per cent 
of its land area being devoted to farming. 
The crops are corn, wheat and fruit. About 
16,000 acres are devoted to raising toma- 
toes, the canning and shipping of which is 
a flourishing industry. 

Delaware was originally settled by 
Swedes under Peter Minuit in 1638, pass- 
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Delaware — Continued, 

ing under the rule of the Dutch in 1655, 
and of the English In 1664. In 1682 it 
was united ■>-vitn Penr.^y.vanIa. In 1703 it 
received a separate assembly, but had a gov- 
ernor in common with Pennsylvania until 
the E'w'.!ur:''.n. It was the first state to 
ratify -a-- Fedoroi Constitution, Dec. 7, 
17S7. Thougn a slave star.?, it remained 
in the Union thv: ;L..out rue Civil War. 
It is sometimes r*a.: d p -‘E.ao Hen State” 
and its citizens the ‘‘Blue Hen’s Chick- 
ens.” Its population in 1910 was 202,322. 

of agriculture collected for the 
F ■] census place the number of 
farms in the State at 10,836, comprising 
1,038,806 acres, valued with stock and 
improv-‘irr-nts at $63,179,201. The value of 
..rMioal-s, poultry, etc., was $6,817,- 
123, including 3,451,791 cattle, 764,133 
mules, 337,910 swine, 36,898 sheep, and 
876,081 fowls. The yield and value of field 
crops in 1911 was : corn, 195,000 acres, 
6,630,000 bushels, $4,044,000; wheat, 113,- 
000 acres, 1,887,000 bushels, $1,698,000 ; 
oats, 4,000 acres, 120,000 bushels, $56,- 
000 ; rye, 1,000 acres, 15,000 bushels, $14,- 
000 ; potatoes, 11,000 acres, 660,000 bush- 
els, $634,000 ; hay, 72,000 acres, 63,000 
tons, $1,418,000. The manufnf'turing sta- 
tistics reported to the Feueral Cen««*:s Bu- 
reau in 1910 placed the number of estab- 
lishments in the State at 726, capitalized at 
$60,906,000, and employing 23,984 persons. 
The largest number of men employed in 
any one industry are engaged in tanning 
leather. These numbered 3,045 ; machinery 
and iron casting gave employment to 2,210 
wage-earners ; paper and wood pulp-making 
to 1,525 ; canning and fruit preserving, 
1,369 ; ship-building and the production of 
timber and lumber, 1,413. 

Delaware: 

Circuit court in, time of folding, 249. 
Constitution of United States, evi- 
dence of ratification of amend- 
ment to, 65, 170. 

Eesolntions of general assembly of, 
transmitted, 65. 

Delaware Bay, erection of piers near, 
recommended, 786. 

Delaware Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Delaware River, canal from Chesapeake 
Bay to. (See Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal Co.) 

Democratic Party. — One of the fragments 
of the disrupted Democratic-Republican 
party. Andrew Jackson was the leader of 
the party and the first President elected. 

The party favored internal improvements ; 
State banks ; removal of deposits from fa- 
vored banks ; a sub-treasury ; State rights ; 
free trade ; tariff for revenue only ; annexa- 
tion of Texas ; the Mexican war ; the com- 
promise of 1850 : the Monroe Doctrine ; the 
Dred Scott decision ; fugitive slave law : ac- 
quisition of Cuba ; frugal public expendi- 
ture. Opposed agitation of the slavery 
question in any form or place; coercion of 
the seceded states ; Chinese immigration. 

From the time of Jackson up to 1860 the 
Democrats by skillful party management 
won all the Presidential elections but two — 
those of 1840 and 1848. They adopted in 
general the tenets of the Democratic-Repub- 
lican party (q, v.). They carried the coun- 
try through the war with Mexico, annexed 
Texas and the Californias. and abolished 
the United States Bank. With the introduc- 
tion of the slavery question into politics the 
party began to lose strength in the North. 


The Democratic party was always strong- 
est in the South, however. In 1S60 the 
party split into two factions and the Re- 
publicans won the election. Then came the 
Civil War, and though many Democrats sup- 
ported Lincoln and the Union the party lost 
pow’er and prestige in the North generally, 
and the Republicans remained in control 
until 1884, when war issues had been su- 
perseded in the minds of many by economic 
questions. 

The party candidates in 1864 were George 
B. McClellan, of New Jersey, and George 
H. Pendleton, of Ohio ; in 1868, Horatio Sey- 
mour, of New York, and Francis P. Blair, 
of Missouri ; in 1872 the party in conven- 
tion at Baltimore, July 1, :rFi.''i--'i nom- 
inations of the Liberal I'.- r r IPnn party 
(g. V.) that had separated rue Repub- 

lican party and named Hoi ace Greeley, of 
New York, and B. Gratz Brown, of 'Mis- 
souri, as Presidential candidates. The mi- 
nority held a convention at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and nominated Charles O’Conor, W’ho 
declined. Greeley was unsuccessful. In 
1874 the Democrats regained control of the 
House of Representatives, which they kept 
until 1880. In 1876 the candidates were 
Samuel J. Tilden, of New Y'ork, and Thomas 
A. Hendricks, of Indiana. The election wms 
contested Csee Electoral Commission), but 
finally settled in favor of the Republicans. 
In 1880 the nominees were Winfield S. Han- 
cock, of P'-nn'sylvania. and William S. Eng- 
lish, of Indbana. In LS82 the Democrats re- 
gained control of the House, and in 1884 
elected as their candidates, Grover Cleve- 
land, of New Y^ork, and Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, in a campaign made 
largely upon the personal character and 
“records” of the opposing candidates. The 
party was not in full control of the Gov- 
ernment, however, as the Republicans held 
the majority in the Senate. In 1SS7. by 
his message to Congress, President Cleve- 
land brought the tariff question to the front, 
and in 1888, the Democratic candidates, 
Grover Cleveland, of New York, and Allen 
G. Thurman, of Ohio, were defeated upon 
that issue. In that year the party lost 
control of the House as well. They re- 
gained control of the House in 1890, how- 
ever, and in 1892 the party candidateSj 
Grover Cleveland, of New York, and Ad’ai 
E- Stevenson, of Illinois, were elected. The 
party also gained control of the House and 
Senate. During this administration the 
Democrats repealed the Sherman silver pur- 
chase act fsee Sherman Act), and passed 
the Gorman-Wilson tariff bill, with an in- 
come tax provision which was later declared 
unconstitutional. A political reaction be- 
gan in 189.3, helped by the commercial 
depression of that time, and the Democrats 
lost control of the House in 1894. 

The strength of the radical free silver 
wing of the party now grew steadily, and 
in 1896 controlled the Chicago convention 
and nominated William J. Bryan, of Ne- 
braska, and Arthur Sewall, of Maine, on a 
platform declaring for the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. This resulted 
in the formation of the National Democratic 
(Gold Democrats) party, opposed to free 
silver, which held a convention at Indianap- 
olis and nominated John M, Palmer, of Illi- 
nois, and Simon B. Buckner, of Kentucky. 
This party received no electoral vote hut 
had an important influence on the election 
by drawing votes from Bryan and Sewall. 
The nomination of the Democratic candidate 
was endorsed by the National Silver party, 
which was made up chiefly of silver Renub- 
licans, and Bryan was also nominated by 
the People’s party (g. v.). The Democratic 
party was defeated, its popular vote being 
6,509,052 and the electoral vote 176. The 
Democratic party supported the war meas- 
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Tires of the Republican administration in 
the war with Spain, but disa.;rreeQ wlt'n it 
as to the settlement of problems growing 
out of the war, particularly the question of 
the sc-r.:?:ticr. of the Philippines. In lOcO 
the ":ri:.= declared “imperialism” to be 

the “-Ux-a’no’ir.t issue” and favored “an im- 
mediate declaration of the nation’s purpose 
to give the Filipinos: (1} a stable form joJ 
gcvernmcnt ; (2^ independence; and (3) 

protecticn from outside interference.” The 
question of the free coinage of silver also 
entered into this campaign inasmuch as the 
party ratified the Chicago platform of 1896, 
and 'nominated 'William J. Bryan for Presi- 
dent, and Adlai E. Stevenson for Vice-Pres- 
ident. The popular vote was 6,358,729 and 
the electoral vote 155. 

In 1904 free silver was in abeyance and 
the Democratic candidate declared himself 
in favor of the gold standard. The party 
platform also declared in favor of a prom- 
ise of future independence for the Filipinos, 
the reduction of the tariff, and restrictive 
measures in dealing with trusts. The party 
candidates were Alton B, Parker, of New 
York, and Henry G. Davis, of West Vir- 
ginia, who were unsuccessful, the popular 
vote being 5.112,565, and the electoral vote 
140. In 1908 the National Democratic con- 
vention was held in Denver, Colo., July 7 
to 10, and nominated William Jennings 
Bryan, of Nebraska, for President, and John 
W. Kern, of Indiana, for Vice-President. 
The platform declared for publicity of cam- 
paign contributions, reduction of the ^ tariff 
on the necessities of life and the admission, 
duty free, of articles comi}eting with prod- 
ucts controlled by trusts, internal improve- 
ments and conservation of natural resources, 
and the exclusion of such Asiatic immi- 
grants as cannot become amalgamated with 
our population- The Democratic candidate 
for President received 6,393.182 votes 
against 7,637,676 for the Republican can- 
didate. The electoral vote was 162 for the 
Democratic candidate to 321 for the Repub- 
lican. 

At the national convention in Baltimore, 
Md., June 25, 1912, they nominated "Wood- 
row Wilson, governor of New Jersey, for 
President, and Governor Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, of Indiana, for Vice-President. A 
platform was adopted declaring in favor of 
a tariff for revenue only ; vigorous prosecu- 
tions of trusts : popular election of sena- 
tors ; presidential primaries ; an adequate 
navy ; revised banking laws ; inspection of 
food and the safeguarding of miners ; the 
full and free exercise by the State of their 
reserved sovereign rights ; income tax ; pub- 
licity of campaign expenses ; supervision 
and regulation of rates of railroad, express 
and telephone companies ; rnral credits and 
improved waterways ; encouragement of 
merchant marine without bounties ; exemp- 
tion from Panama Canal tolls of American 
ships engaged in coastwise trade, and for- 
bidding the use of the canal to railroad 
owned ships in competitive trade ; and es- 
tablis'hment of parcel post. (See Wilson.) 

President Woodrow Wilson and Vice- 
President Thomas Riley Marshall were re- 
nominated, June 16, 1916, by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in session at 
St. Louis, Mo. President Wilson, by a vote 
of 1092 to 1. Delegate-at-Large, Robert 
Emmet Burk, of Chicago, casting the dis- 
senting vote; and Vice-President Marshall 
by acclamation. 

The convention adopted the party plat- 
form exactly as approved by President Wil- 
son and approved by the resolutions com- 
mittee, including the plank on Americanism 
and that favoring woman suffrage. 

The platform endorsed the Wilson Ad- 


ministration and called attention to the 
following achievements : Enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Act, creation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, adjustment of the 
tariff, protection of labor, increase in effi- 
ciency of the parcel post, enlargement of 
postal savings system, the placing of Post 
Office system on a self-supporting basis, with 
actual surplus in 1913, 1914 and 1916, and 
the enactment of legislation instituting eco- 
nomic reforms. The following planks were 
incorporated in the platform : The "Onder- 
wood Tariff law was unreservedly endorsed, 
the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of 
providing sufficient revenue for the opera- 
tion of the government economically ad- 
ministered was reaffirmed and the proposed 
non-partisan tariff commission was cordially 
endorsed. 

Americanism was declared to be the su- 
preme issue of the day. 

Democratic-Republican Party. — Individ- 
ual liberty rather than strict government 
is a paramount sentiment in many Ameri- 
can ‘hearts. Those who originally looked 
with apprehension on the possibility of the 
central Government’s encroaching upon the 
personal liberties of the people or the rights 
of States formed the nucleus of the National 
Democratic-Republican party. 

The chief tenets of the party were suc- 
cinctly set forth by Mr. Jefferson in his 
first inaugural address. These tenets he 
characterized as essential principles of our 
Government. His definition of the princi- 
ples of the party is thus expressed: “Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever 
state or persuasion, religious or political ; 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances with none ; 
the support of the State governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent ad- 
ministrations for our domestic concerns and 
the surest bulwarks against anti-republican 
tendencies ; the preservation of the General 
Government in its whole constitutional vig- 
or, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home 
and safety abroad ; a jealous care of the 
right of election by the people — a mild and 
safe corrective of abuses which are lopped 
by the sword of revolution where peaceable 
remedies are unprovided ; absolute acquies- 
cence in the decisions of the majority, the 
vital principles of republics, from which is 
no appeal but to force, the vital principle 
and immediate parent of despotism ; a well- 
disciplined militia, our best reliance in 
peace, and for the first moments of war, 
till regulars may relieve them ; the suprem- 
acy of the civil over the military authority ; 
economy in the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burthened ; the honest pay- 
ment of our debts and sacred preservation 
of the public faith ; encouragement of agri- 
culture, and of commerce as its handmaid ; 
the diffusion of information and arraign- 
ment of all abuses at the bar of public rea- 
son ; freedom of religion ; freedom of the 
press, and freedom of person under the pro- 
tection of the habeas corpus, and trial by 
juries impartially selected” (page 311). 

Sympathy with the French revolutionists 
in 1789 and a desire that the Government 
should aid France in her war with England 
drew a number of disciples to the party en- 
tertaining these sentiments. Under the lead- 
ership of Thomas Jefferson the party took 
the name of Democratic-Republican and op- 
posed the Federalists. After Monroe’s time 
it was commonly known as the Democratic 
party, though previously it had been known 
as the Republican party. From its inception 
in 1792 to 1801 it was the party of opposi- 
tion. When the party got control of the 
Government it lost sight of some of its ten- 
ets, and many of its members at certain 
times supported measures tending toward 
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Democratic-Reptiblicaii Party — ConVd. 
nationallzatior. After the War of 1S12 the 
Democrats Lad a clear field of operations 
until the second election of Monroe in 1820. 
Subsequently dissensions began to appear. 
Adams and Clay and their follovreis ad- 
vocated protection, national aid to internal 
improvements, and a broader construction 
of the Constitution. The party split in the 
campaign of 1824, and never after appeared 
in a national campaign. 

Demonetization of Metal. — To demone- 
tize a metal is to take from it its 
standard monetary Yalne and thus 
make it merely a commodity. 

Demun and Chouteau, depredations 
committed on property of, by Mexi- 
cans, 1448. 

Denatured Alcohol: 

Use of, recommended, 7224, 
Denmark. — 'The Kingdom of Denmark 
consists of a portion of the European main- 
land and of a neig'hboring archipelago, with 
the detached island of Bornholm in the 
Baltic, and the Faeroes (or Sheep Islands) 
in the North Atlantic. Its dependencies are 
Iceland in the Arctic Ocean, Greenland, and 
the West Indian Islands of St. Thomas, St. 
John and St. Croix. The continental por- 
tion, or Jutland, occupying the northern 
extremity of the Cimbrian Peninsula, forms 
two-thirds of the total area. The northern 
extremity is The Skaw (Skagen) in 57® 
45' N. latitude, the southern boundary ad- 
joining the German territory of Schleswig- 
Holstein. The coast is washed on the west 
by the North Sea, on the north by the 
Skaggerack and on the east by the Katte- 
gat. 

The archipelago lies to the east of Jut- 
land, and consists of three main groups (a) 
Fiinen, with Langeland, .Ero and Taa- 
singe; (b) Zealand (or Sjaelland) with 
Moen, Falster, Laaland, Samso, Amager 
and Saltholm ; and (c) Bornholm. De- 
tached from the main groups are Laeso 
and Anholt, off the eastern coast of north- 
ern Jutland. The mainland and the archi- 
pelago lie between 54® 33'-57® 45' N- lati- 
tude and 8° 4' 54"-12® 47' 25" E. longi- 
tude, to which must be added Bornholm, 
which lies across 15® E. and between 55°- 
55® 18' N. and the Faeroes, a group of 
21 islands in the North Sea between Ice- 
land and the Shetlands clustering round 
the intersection of 7® E. and 62® N. 

Physical Features . — The mainland and all 
the islands of the archipelago are low 
lying, the highest point being Bavnehoi 
(565 feet) in Banders and the Himmelbjerg 
(560 feet) in the Aarhus province of east- 
ern Jutland. In 1825 the North Sea burst 
through the western coast between the 
amter of Thisted and Ringkjohing, and the 
northern provinces of Thisted and Hjor- 
ring are thus insular, detached from the 
remainder of Jutland by a succession of 
fjords from the North Sea to the Kattegat. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Territories 

Kingdom of Denmark 

^ Faeroes or Sheep Islands. 

Iceland 

Greenland 

West In<he3. 


Area in 


English 

Population 

Sq. Miles 

1911 

15,042 

2,757,076 

539 

18,000 

40,448 

85,089 

, 50,000 

12,968 

138 

27,086 

106,167 

2,901,219 


History . — The ancient Kingdom of Den- 
znaik was at the head of the tripartite 


League of Kolmar 'Dr-nmark, Norway and 
Sweden j from l.;07-1448. In which year 
the death of King Cnnstopn^p^r 111 led to 
the election of Count Laris tl;.n Olden- 
burg as King Christian i. of Denmarit and 
Norway, w’hile Sweden seceded from the 
league. In 1814 Norway ueeame an inde- 
pendent kingdom in union with Sweden. 
From 144S-1S63 the erowm was in fact 
hf^redi^cry in the male line of the House 
of O.d: the hereditary principle be- 

coming recognized by the legislature in 
1660. At the death of Frederik Vii. with- 
out male heirs, in 1863, the Crown foil 
to Priii^*e Chri^^ien S'f.'::f‘s~ig-Hoistein- 
.rn-G-..' L- , :ra- It*;- :.*e terms of 
a '-in.v -‘/ItL the Powers, 

-.y Lv:.;„a: or; Jan. 28, 1852. 
Ch.t: t X'.. j-'-?:; , y : .*■ h-iw of Duke 

<. Lri"."..:!: of 8'>:-'h*r t -.-g Augustenburg 
f;c;n the ji S and Hol- 

stein, which formea part of the Kingdom 
of Denmark, led to the intervention of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, and to a gallant but 
hopeless struggle against the overwhelm- 
ing power of Prussia. The Prusso-Dan- 
ish war of 18o4 deprived Denmark of the 
tw’O duchies, which now form part of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 

Government . — The government is that of 
a constitutional monarcny under a statute 
which received the royal sanction on July 
28, 1866. King of Denmark (of the Wends 
and of the Goths) Christian X. (Chris- 
tian Charles Frederick Albert Alexander 
William), born at Charlottenlund, Sept. 
26, 1870. 

The executive is vested in the Sovereign, 
aided by a Council of State (Statsraad), 
W’hieh includes all the Ministers. 

The Rigsdag consists of two houses, the 
Landsting and the Folketing, and meets in 
aiinuul session. The Landsting consists of 
sixty-six members, of whom twelve are 
nominated for life by the Sovereign, and 
fifty-four elected by indirect vote for 
eight years and renewed as to one-half 
every four years (seven are elected by 
the Capital, forty-five by electoral dis- 
tricts, one by the island of Bornholm and 
one by the Faeroes). The Folketing con- 
sists of 114 members (one per 21,000 in- 
habitants), elected by direct vote lor three 
years. 

The Kingdom is divided into eighteen 
counties (Amter), each Amt being under an 
Amtmann or Civil Administrator, with 
elective County Councils (Amstraad) and 
Parish Councils for local affairs. Munici- 
palities have Burgomasters appointed by 
the Sovereign (except in the capital where 
the Burgomaster is elective) with elective 
Municipal Councils. 

Justice is administered in hundred- 
courts for each hundred (herred), or group 
of hundreds, under a Justice. There is a 
Supreme Court at Copenhagen, where also 
there is a Court of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion. Prospective litigants are fi.rst heard 
by “Committees of Conciliation” which en- 
deavor to compose matters in dispute with- 
out recourse to the Courts of Law, and 
more than half of the cases are thus settled. 

Army . — Service in the National Militia is 
compulsory and universal for all able-bod- 
ied Danes between the years twenty and 
thirty-six. Peace Effective 13,000 of all 
ranks, hut at certain times of the year 
75,000 men are under arms. (See Armies 
of the World. For Navy see Navies of the 
World.) 

Education . — The educational system is 
thorough and effective. Primary Educa- 
tion is compulsory and free from seven 
to fourteen years and the schools (main- 
tained by local taxation) are extremely 
well attended. Copenhagen University, 
founded In 1479, and rebuilt In 1836, is 
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attended by over 2,000 students and pos- 
sesses a library of 200,000 volumes, an ob- 
serratory and botanical aarclen. ^ ^ ^ 

Production and la I i^i'n _ — -’’rvv’o-ui.rns o*- 
the population are f-i-picieu jii aitriculLure 
and pa 5 :r.ral indusirlo^. Of 'he iota* ^ea 
s 0*470.000 across mere were (in 190 <) 
7 ooo 00 ‘J acres under crops and grass, and 
SuOo«C' acres of vroods and plantations. 

The industrial population is closely or- 
ganized and trade unions had a member- 
ship in 1910 of close on 150,000, while 
industrial disputes are frequent- The princi- 
pal industries are those of marine engi- 
neering and shipbuilding; woolens, cottons 
and linen ; sugar refineries ; paper mills ; 
and brewing and _ The State 

and private porcela::'. from the 

dc^..o'=:its of porcelain clay are important. 

ib.d- "a —There were (1911) 2,135 

mh-s of raliVvMT open, of which 1,212 were 
state owned and 923 private lines. 

^^ttinping . — The mercantile marine con- 
sisted in 1911 of 553 steamers of 671,828 
gross tons and 310 sailing vessels of 64,- 
734 net tons. In 1911 Danish vessels car- 
rying 2.101,407 tons of merchandise, and 
foreign vessels carrying 1,661,639 tons en- 
tered at Danish ports. 

Cities.— Capital, Copenhagen (m ^ the 
Island of Zealand). Population (1911) 
462.161 (including suburbs, 560,000). The 
urban population is less than 35 per cent, 
of tora. of the Kingdom. There were in 
1911 six cities with populations exceeding 
20,000, and nine others exceeding 10,000. 

The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures is compulsory. The Unit of Cur- 
rency is the Krone of 100 Ore. The gold 
coins are 20 and 10 kroner pieces; silver, 
2 kroner, 1 krone and 25 and 10 ore ; cop- 
per, 5, 2 and 1 ore. The krone Is equiva- 
lent to 26 4/5 cents United States money. 

THE FAEROES or Sheep Islands are an 
integral part of the Kingdom of Denmark. 
The group consists of twenty-one islands 
in the North Sea between Iceland and the 
Shetland Islands, clustering round the in- 
tersection of 7® E. longitude, and 62® N. 
latitude. The islands have belonged to 
Denmark since 13S6 and form a county 
(Amt) of the kingdom, sending a repre- 
sentative to each house of the Rigsdag at 
Copenhagen. 

ICELAND is a large volcanic and tree- 
less islafad in the North Atlantic, partly 
within the Arctic Circle. The island con- 
sists of two elevated table-lands, connected 
by a narrow isthmus, and contains over 
100 volcanoes, some of which are still ac- 
tive, the largest being Askja, with a 
crater thirty-four sq. miles in extent, the 
most famous Hekla, in the Laki chain, and 
the highest Oeraefajokull, 6,424 feet above 
sea level. Iceland was a republic from 
930 to 1262 and was afterwards under Nor- 
wegian rule for many years, until the es- 
tablishment of the League of Kalmar 
(see Denmark, History) brought the island 
under the Danish crown, in the year 1397. 
The government now rests upon the con- 
stitution granted in 1874. 

GREENLAND is a vast island-continent, 
largely within the Arctic Circle, with 
smaller islands to the north, with a total 
length of nearly 1,700 miles and an ex- 
treme breadth of about 800 miles. The 
total area is believed to exceed 830,000 
square miles, of which the ice-free por- 
tion of about 50,000 square miles belongs 
to Denmark, the trade being a monopoly 
of the Danish crown. The inhabitants 
numbered 12,968 in 1911, of whom about 
3u0 were Europeans, the remainder being 
Eskimos. The principal settlement is God- 
thaab, on the west coast, and there are 


about sixty others on the west and south- 
east coast. The principal exports are seal 
oil, skins and furs, and fishery products, 
the imports are breadstufCs and clothing, 
the import of spirits being prohibited. 

THE DANISH WEST INDIES consist of 
St. Thomas, St, John and St. Croix in the 
Virgin Island group, of which the principal 
island, St. Thomas, in 18® 20" N. latitude, 
and 64° 55' W. longitude, contains the town 
of Charlotte Amalie, which is the seat of 
government. The total area of the islands 
is 138 square miles, with a population in 
1911 of 27,086. The government is that 
of a crown colony, with a governor resi- 
dent in St. Thomas and St. Croix for part 
of each year, aided by a colonial council. 
St. Croix exports sugar, rum and sea isl- 
and cotton. St. John is practically unde- 
veloped. 

The capital, Charlotte Amalie (popula- 
tion, 8,000), on St. Thomas, contains one of 
the finest harbors in the West Indies. 

Purchase hy the United States . — A treaty 
for the purchase of the Danish West Indies 
was signed by representatives of the United 
States and Denmark in New York, August 
4, 1916, whereby this country agreed to pur- 
chase the Islands for $25,000,000. The sale 
was ratified by the Danish Folkething De- 
cember 20th, and signed Iw the King in 
Copenhagen, December 22, 1916. 

Trade with the United States . — ^The value 
of merchandise imported into Denmark 
from the United States for the year 1913 
was $18,687,794, and goods to the value of 

f 2,974, 670 were sent thither— a balance of 
.15,713,124 in favor of the United States. 
Denmark: 

Cession of St. Thomas and St. John 
Islands to tTnited States, treaty re- 
garding, 3777, 3779, 3796, 3886. ' 
Claims of, against United States, 344, 
365, 634. 

Claims of United States against, 469, 
867, 909, 976, 1008, 1044, 1068, 
1109, 1157, 1243, 2173, 4462, 5369. 
Agreement to submit, to arbitra- 
tion, 5388. 

Award of arbitrator, 5545. 
Payment of, 976, 1008, 1068, 1112, 
1157, 1243. 

Commercial relations with, 1094, 1244, 
2812, 2944. 

Consuls of United States in, 90, 109. 
Convention with, 3996. 

Convicts in, banished to United 
States, 3835. 

Copyright privilege extended, by 
proclamation, 5827 , 

Eef erred to, 5874. 

Fugitive criminals, failure to nego- 
tiate convention with, for surrender 
of, 4561. 

Importation of American products in- 
to, degrees placing restrictions up- 
on, 6100. 

Minister of, to United States, grade 
of, raised, 4718. 

Naturalization treaty with, 4160, 4193. 
Payment of claims of the United 
States against, 976, 1008, 1068, 1112, 
1157, 1243. 

Sound dues, treaty regarding, 2867, 
2994, 3001. ? 
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Treaty with, transmitted and dis* 
cussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 911, 919. 

Buchanan, 2994, 3001. 

Grant, 3996. 

Jackson, 1044, 1093, 1137. 

Johnson, 3779, 3891. 

Eatification of, by Denmark, 3819. 
Vessels of, captured by American 
ships and claims based thereon, 
3271. 

Vessels of ITnited States — 

Seized or interfered with by, 5388. 
Tolls levied on, discussed, 2812, 
2867, 2944. 

Denmark, Treaties with. — The conven- 
tion of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion of 1826, containing the most favored- 
nation clause and permitting freedom of 
trade and equality as to shipping was abro- 
gated by notice April 15, 1856, and re- 
newed April 11, 1857, except as to sound 
and belt dues, which were expressly dis- 
continued as to United States vessels from 
the date of the latter treaty. A claims 
convention was concluded in 1830 and a 
Consular convention in 1861- A naturaliza- 
tion treaty was proclaimed in 1873, and 
trade-mark and copyright privileges were 
exchanged in 1892 and 1893 respectively. 
The extradition treaty of 1902 was supple- 
mented by a treaty signeu in 1905, ex- 
tending its provisions to the island posses- 
sions of the contracting parties and includ- 
ing the crime of bribery. An agreement 
was effected by an exchange of notes of 
June 22 and June 26, 1906, with respect 
to the protection of industrial designs or 
models ; and the protection of trade-marks 
in China was effected in the same manner 
in 1907. International arbitration was 
agreed to May 18, 1908. 

Dependencies (Insular): 

Porto Eico aud Philippines discussed, 
6720, 6799, 6928, 7017, 7051, 7232, 
7299, 7301, 7374, 8110. 
Dependent-Pension Law discussed, 5552, 
5762, 5883, 5977. 

Deposits, Public, Bemoval of.— in 1833 
and prior thereto, the public funds of the 
Government were deposited in the Bank of 
the United States. President Jackson de- 
termined to discontinue this practice and 
to deposit the funds collected in state hanks, 
while those in the Bank of the United 
States should be withdrawn as needed. 
William J. Duane, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was opposed to the removal of 
the funds, particularly before the meeting 
of Congress. After fruitless effort to have 
him change his opinion on the subject, 
the President requested his resignation. It 
was given, and on the same day. Sept. 23, 
1833, Eoger B. Taney, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, He promptly made the necessary 
orders. The Senate passed a resolution of 
censure of the President and also rejected 
the nomination of Mr. Taney as Secretary 
of the Treasury. In a paper which he 
read to his Cabinet the President gave his 
reasons for removing the Government funds 
from the Bank of the United States, 1224. 

Deposits, Public, Bemoval of: 
President Jackson ’s paper to Cabinet 
on, 1224. 


Eefuses to transmit to Senate, 1255. 
Eecommended, 1163, 1236. 

Deferred to, 1386. 

Views of President Tyler on, 1897. 
Depredations on Commerce. (See the 
several powers, claims against.) 
Deme Expedition. — Gen. William Eaton, 
United States consul at Tunis, in 1805, 
espoused the cause of Hamet, Pasha of 
Tripoli, against the latter'’s usurping broth- 
er. With the co-operation of the United 
States naval forces in the Mediterranean, 
they defeated the usurper at Derne April 
27, 1805. After this success a treaty high- 
ly favorable to the United States was ne- 
gotiated with the Pasha. 

Desertion, from Army and Navy, 6684. 
Desert Lands. (See Lands, Desert.) 

Des Moines Rapids, act for continuing 
improvement of, vetoed, 2921. 

Des Moines River, acts to quiet title of 
settlers on lands on, vetoed, 4996, 5412. 
Detroit, Tbe, mentioned, 6365. 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Civil authority over, recommended, 190. 
Lands — 

Ceded for post of, 421, 426. 

Lying near, referred to, 355. 
Memorials for district of, 430. 

Town and fort of, surrendered to the 
British, 500. 

Recovery of, referred to, 524. 
Detroit (Mich.), Surrender of. — in Au- 
gust, 1812, Col. Proctor, in command of 
the British troops in Canada, was joined 
hy Gen. Brock with a body of militia and 
some Indians under Tecumseh. The forces 
at Sandwich amounted to 1,330 men, 600 
of whom were Indians. Gen. Hull, in com- 
mand at Port Detroit, on the opposite side 
of the river, had 1,000 men available for 
duty. Aug- 16 the British sent a party of 
Indians and regulars across the river to 
assault the works- Hull surrendered the 
fort and the whole territory of Michigan, 
of which he was governor, without the 
discharge of a gun. About 2,000 men in 
all became prisoners of war. During lue 
firing by the British 7 Americans were 
killed and several wounded. Gen. Hull 
was afterwards convicted of cowardice by 
a court-martial and condemned to deatn, 
but was pardoned by President Madison in 
consideration of his age and his services in 
the Revolutionary War. Subsequent in- 
vestigations greatly modified the blame at- 
tached to Gen. Hull. 

Devils Lake Reservation, N. Dak., right 
of way for railroad through bill 
for, 4952, 5177, 

Settlement rights given in, 6998. 
Dime. — The smallest piece of silver now 
coined by the United States. In value it 
is the tenth part of a dollar. The word ia 
taken from the French dixi^me, one-tenth, 
and was spelled “disrqe” on some of the 
first coins. Authorized in 1792 with a 
weight of 11.6 grains, it was afterwards 
(in 1853> reduced to 38.4 grains. The first 
dimes were issued in 1796. 

Dlngley Tariff Act, revision of, recom- 
mended, 7379, 7393, 7395. 

Diplomatic and Consular Service.— The 
officers of the foreign service of the Unit- 
ed States are divided into two branches. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Serrice— Cont'tf, 
diplomatic and consular. Ambassadors — 
The former, called in general ambassadors, 
diplomatic agents, includes envoys extraor- 
dinary, minist^‘rs pleniroton+iary. ministers 
resident and oi .'.n. The 

first may be a: ■; twr st)-. ci.il purposes, 

but the title u-'i.!.ly .^aded ro :hat of 
ministers plenipotentiary. These ambassa- 
dors have" the right to negotiate treaties 
and generally to represent our government 
in the state to %^-liica ihey are sent. They 
are sent only to great nations. Ministers 
resident are accredited to less important 
nations, but their powers are about the 
same as those of ministers plenipotentiary. 
JSecretaries of legation are appointed to as- 
sist principal ambassadors. 

Ambassadors extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary are now sent to Argentina, Austria- 
Hungary, Brazil, Chile, France, Germany. 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Russia, 
Spain and Turkey with salaries of $17,500. 

Envoys extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary are sent to Belgium, Bolivia, 
Bulgaria, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cu'^a. DcnmaT’k. Renubl'c, Hcua- 

d(;;, 'G: 1 :< ’T'.. a I'/i;. l;. .':onduras, 

i-iiv ni-’c'-g. 'r--'’: -ri- a • jsether- 

hu-d'.. MiUrc.gia. Para- 

g'lj...- Pv'r.-'.JU !*'.'■ Rumania, 

Sr. I .nc'!". Mem. Sw-'d.-*. Switzer- 

loud, ; luauey. r-.'l Vi-u 71 -Im. vv.-h salaries 
rangxiiig iium 11,0 <^111,000. 

There are five consuls-general at large, 
with salaries of $5,000 each. 

C07isuU . — Consular officers include con- 
suls-general, consuls and commercial agents. 
Their chief duties and powers are connect- 
ed with our commercial interests, to pro- 
tect ships, seamen and other Americans, to 
send home destitute seamen, and to give 
certificates for various purposes. They 
are sent to the principal ports or markets of 
a country. Some diplomatic powers also 
attach to their office, and in non-Christian 
countries they have sometimes the right, 
by treaty, to act in a judicial capacity be- 
tween citizens of the United States. 

A consul-general has jurisdiction over 
several consuls. Commercial agents are 
accredited to smaller places. The various 
diplomatic and consular officers are ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, The highest salary is $17,500, 
paid to ambassadors to great powers and 
the lowest is $ 2 , 000 , paid to consuls at 
unimportant ports. Officers of the foreign 
service are under the control and direction 
of the State Department. 

Diplomatic Agents. (See Consuls; Min- 
isters.) 

Diplomatic Service. (See Consular and 
Diplomatic Service.) 

Direct Election of U. S. Senators.—A 
Joint resolution providing for the direct 
election of senators was introduced in the 
second session of the Sixty-first Congress. 
It passed the House, but on Feb. 28, 1911, 
was defeated in the Senate by four votes. 
The joint resolution was reintroduced in 
the first session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, and on April 14, 1911, it passed the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 296 
to 16. On June 12th the Senate passed 
the resolution with an amendment placing 
the control of federal elections under state 
government. The bill was then sent to a 
conference committee whence it had not 
emerged when Congress adjourned, so that 
it failed to become law. In several states, 
notably California, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Jersey, Ohio and Wisconsin, 
the legislatures enacted laws providing for 


the Oregon plan of pledging candidates to 
the legislature to vote for the people’s 
choice for United States Senators, as indi- 
cated in the general primary election to be 
held previously. 

This method of expressing a choice for 
United States Senators was unsatisfactory, 
as it was not general and also because mem- 
bers of state legislatures -were not bound by 
such expression of preference, and looked 
upon the vole merely as a recommendation, 
which thej’ were at liberty to follow or dis- 
regard at pleasure. 

The Sixty-second Congress, at its second 
session, adopted a joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the constitution, mak- 
ing the election of United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people compulsory. 
This was ratified by a sufficient number of 
states (36) and declared in force May 31, 
1913, being the seventeenth amendment to 
the Constitution- 

Direct dominations of Presidential Can- 
didates. (See Presidential Prima- 
ries. ) 

Direct Taxes. (See Taxation; Taxes.) 
Disability-Pension Act discussed, 5552, 
5762, 5883, 5977. 

Disarmament. (See Arbitration (Inter- 
national) and Disarmament.) 
Discretionary Powers of President. 
(See Executive Nominations; Presi- 
dent; Eemoving from Office.) 
Discriminating Duties. (See Vessels, 
Foreign tonnage on.) 

Diseases, Contagious. (See Cholera; 
Contagious Diseases; International 
Sanitary Conference; Plague; Quar- 
antine Eegulations; Yellow Fever.) 
Diseases of Animals. (See Animals and 
Animal Products.) 

Distilled Spirits (see also Liquors) : 

Sale of, in Siam by Americans, 4170. 
Sale of, to Indians, recommendations 
regarding, 322, 6167. 

Sale of, in Manila, information con- 
cerning transmitted, 6413. 

Tax on — Discussed by President — 
Arthur, 4723, 4765, 4831. 

Harrison, Benj., 5474. 

Washington, 91, 97, 104, 119, 122, 
123, 125, 126, 142. 

Division of TJnited States into 
districts for collection of, 91, 97, 
104, 126. 

Laws for raising. (See Eevenue, 
Public. ) 

Eemoval of, on spirits used in arts 
and manufactures discussed, 5474, 
District. — A name applied in the United 
States to those portions of territory which 
are without elective or representative in- 
stitutions — for instance, the District of Co- 
lumbia. South Carolina counties were for- 
merly called districts. Prom 1804 to 1812 
that portion of the Louisiana purchase ly- 
ing north of the northern boundary of the 
present state was called the District of 
Louisiana. Before their admission as states 
Kentucky and Maine were called districts, 
respectively of Virginia and Massachusetts. 
The name “district” is also applied to those 
divisions of a state grouping certain coun- 
ties or wards into separate Congressional 
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District — Contin ued. 

districts for ttie election of Representatives 
in Congress. 

District Attorneys. (See Attorneys, 
District.) 

District Courts. (See Courts, Federal.) 


District of Colliml 3 ia.~Congress is au- 
thorized by the Constitution to “exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular 
states and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the Government of the 
United States.” July 16, 1T90, after a long 
and bitter discussion, a district ten miles 
square lying on both sides of the Potomac 
River was selected. Maryland ceded sixty- 
four square miles on the north bank of 
the river and Virginia thirty-six square 
miles on the south bank. The District was 
first called the Territory of Columbia- The 
seat of Government was removed thither by 
1800. July 9, 1846, the portion south of 
the Potomac was ceded back to Virginia. 

For a time the superintendence of the 
District of Columbia was in the hands of 
three commissioners, but in 1802 Washing- 
ton was incorporated and its government 
was placed in the hands of the people, 
with a president and a council, the former 
appointed by the President. In 1820 a 
mayor, to be elected by the people, was 
substituted for the president. From 18 il 
to 1874 the District had a Territorial govern- 
ment, the upper house and _ the governor 
being appointed by the President and the 
lower house selected by the people. This 
was found to be unsatisfactory, and in 
1874, Congress provided for a board of three 
commissioners to take charge of all matters 
pertaining to the District government. 

June 11, 1878, Congress provided for a 
permanent government, consisting of three 
commissioners, two to be appointed from 
civil life by the President, the third to 
be detailed from the officers of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army. The area is sixty-four 
square miles, practically all included in me 
City of Washington; population (1910), 
331,069, of whom about 97,000 were ne- 
groes. The value of the property in tbe 
district was estimated in 1911 at $1,250,- 
000,000, of which about one-fourth was 
personal property, and three-fourths real 
estate. 

Commissioners — Oliver P. Newman and 
Frederick L. Siddons (Democrats), whose 
terms expire July 19, 1916, and Lieut.- 
Col. Chester Harding (non-partisan). Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, detailed 
durinfr the pleasure of the President of the 
United States; Secretary, William Tmdall, 
Offices of Commissioners, District Building, 
Washington, D. C. ^ ^ 

Judiciary-Court of Appeals; Chief Jus- 
tice, Seth Shepard; Associate Justices, 
Charles H. Robb. J. A. Van Orsdel. Su- 
preme Court: Chief Justice, Harry M. Cla- 
baugh; Associate Justices Job Barnard, 
Thomas H. Anderson, Ashley M. Gould, 
Daniel T. Wright, Wendell P. Stafford. 


District of Oolinn'bia (see also Wash- 
ington City): 

Act— 

Fixing rate of interest on arrear- 
ages of taxes due in, returned, 
"5502. 

For promotion of anatomical 
science and to prevent desecra- 
tion of graves vetoed, 4998. 


Preserlhing times for sales and for 
I- ..five- cf sales of property in, 
for taxes returned, 5212. 
Prohibiting bookmaking and pool 
selling in, vetoed, 5528. 

Referred to, 5551. 

Providing for recording deeds, etc., 
in, vetoed, 4335. 

Respecting circulation of bank 
notes in, vetoed, 3288. 

To abolish board of commissioners 
of police, in, etc., vetoed, 4384. 
To authorize reassessment of water- 
main taxes or assessments in, 
returned, 6102. 

To pay moneys collected under di- 
rect tax of 1861 to States, Terri- 
tories, and, vetoed, 5422. 

To punish unlawful appropriation 
of property of another in, re- 
turned, 5672. 

To regulate elective franchise in, 
vetoed, 3670. 

To regulate practice of medicine 
and surgery in, etc., returned, 
6102. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
4108. 

Armory of — 

Damages to he incurred by repeal- 
ing act providing for construc- 
tion of, referred to, 2901. 
Location of, referred to, 2911. 

Site for, selected, 2899. 

Benevolent institutions in, deserve 
attention of Congress, 3388, 3452, 
4459, 4579, 5385. 

Board of public works in, report of, 
referred to, 4119. 

Work accomplished by, 4208. 

Bonded indebtedness of, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 4221. 
Report on, 4256, 

Boundaries of, referred to and pro- 
claimed, 86, 92, 94. 

Bridge over Rock Creek, construction 
of, referred to, 1844. 

Bridges over Potomac River in, con- 
struction and repair of, dis- 
cussed, 1171, 1257, 2710, 4638, 
4679, 5114. 

Injuries sustained by, referred to, 
1448. 

Buildings for offices of, recommended, 
4578, 4840, 4950, 5114 

Buildings, public, in, construction of, 
referred to, 182. 

Ceded to Congress for permanent 
seat of Government, 92. 

Charities and reformatories in, 6878. 

Congress assembled in, 261, 295, 298. 

Contagious diseases, provisions 
against, recommended, 854. 
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Statute of lunitations for crimes 
should not be limited to 2 years, 
1168. 


District of Columbia— 

Courts of — 

Appeals froiUj to Supreme Court, 
recommendations regarding, 4939, 
5103. 

Minister of Netherlands refuses to 
testify in, 2952. 

Supreme Court, selection and serv- 
ice of jurors in, bill regarding, 
returned, 5396. 

Crimes against chastity in, inade- 
quacy of laws relating to, 5633. 
Debt of, discussed, 4429. 

Delegate in Congress to represent, 
recommended, 1091, 1120, 3652. 
Depression in pecuniary concerns of, 
1396. 

Deputy marshals, bailiffs, etc., in, 
compensation to, referred to, 3664. 
Distribution of arms, ordnance, 
stores, etc., to Territories and, reg- 
ulations regarding, 5159, 5462. 
Electric wires in, report of board to 
consider location, etc., of, transmit- 
ted, 5647. 

Government of, discussed, 295, 298, 
300, 1091, 1120, 1612, 4257. 
Deferred to, 4372. 

Territorial government in, dis- 
cussed, 4108, 4158. 

Improvements to streets in, recom- 
mendations regarding, 4950. 

Insane asylum in — 

Appropriation for, 2708. 
Construction of, discussed, 2750. 
Erection of, recommended, 1621, 
2204. 

Estimate for deficiency appropria- 
tion for, 4677. 

Institution of learning for, recom- 
mended, 4208. 

Interests of, discussed by President — 
Arthur, 4734, 4773, 4840. 

Buchanan, 2994, 3060, 3107, 3184. 
Cleveland, 4950, 5113, 5384. 
Pillmore, 2628, 2673, 2710. 

Grant, 4208, 4257, 

Harrison, Benj., 5487. 

Hayes, 4429, 4459, 4532, 4579. 
Lincoln, 3254, 3452. 

Pierce, 2825, 2873, 2943. 

Polk, 2265. 

Eoosevelt, 6768, 7033, 7034, 7363. 
Taylor, 2561. 

Tyler, 1903, 1942, 2124, 2204. 

Van Buren, 1612, 1720. 

Laws of — 

Commissioners appointed to revise 
and codify, 2873. 

Proclamation fixing time and place 
of election for voting on adop- 
tion of code, 3021. 

Deferred to, 3014. 

Bevision of civil and criminal code 
recommended, 4840. 

Bevision of, necessary, 1396, 1478, 
1492, 1611, 5114, 5384, 5633, 6943. 


Want of uniformity in, 1091. 

Laws of adjoining States applicable 
to, insufficient, 326. 

Legislation in, power of, should be 
taken from Congress and vested in 
people, 616. 

Liberal spirit of Congress in relation 
to, 2750. 

Liquors, amendment of laws regulat- 
ing sale of, etc., in, recommended, 
4950, 5114, 5385, 5487, 5766. 
Military governor of. (See Wads- 
worth, James S.) 

National celebration of the centennial 
anniversary, 6347, 6404, 6456. 
Penitentiary in — 

Compensation to inspectors of; re- 
ferred to, 1036, 1091, 1495. 
Completion of, referred to, 1091. 
To be erected, 930. 

Plan of, referred to, 105. 

Police regulations of, recommenda- 
tions that Commissioners be clothed 
with power to make, 5114. 

Police system for, recommended, 1942. 
Political rights to citizens of, exten- 
sion of, recommended, 1396. 
Prisoners in, provision for, recom- 
mended, 326. 

Public schools in, aid for, recommend- 
ed, 4430, 4532, 4578. 
Discriminations against District in 
donation of lands for support of, 
4459. 

Deferred to, 98, 182. 

Deform school for girls in, construc- 
tion of, recommended, 5632. 
Deform school in, supply of blankets 
for, discussed, 4371. 

Delinquishment of portion of, to Vir- 
ginia discussed and recommenda- 
tion that it be regained, 3252. 
Commissioners appointed on affairs 
of, 4256. 

Deservations in, appropriations for, 
recommended, 4430. 

Seat of government — 

Boundaries of, referred to and pro- 
claimed, 86, 92, 94. 

Eemoved from Philadelphia to 
Washington, 281, 295, 298, 299, 
300. 

Sewerage system of, committee to 
report upon, appointed, 5487. 
Deport of, transmitted, 5514. 
Slavery in, abolished, 3274. 

Steam railway lines — 

Concentrating upon Washington, 
construction of, urged, 3351. 
Controversies regarding occupation 
of streets by, 4950, 5114, 5385. 
Decommendations regarding loca- 
tion of depots and tracks, 4459, 
4579, 4651, 4734. 
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Street railroad companies in, report 
of board on amount chargeable 
to, referred to, 4273. 

Survey of, commissioners directed 
to make, 86, 94. 

Eeport of, referred to, 128. 

Taxes in, remitted by Congress should 
be charged to National Treasury, 
4806. 

Divorce. — The fact that an American 
couple may be regarded as man and wife 
in one state while divorced in another, or 
as never married at all in a third state has 
long been noted. Laws providing for the 
dissolution of the marriage tie exist in all 
the states, except South Carolina. In that 
state divorce is not granted on any grounds 
whatsoever, either by courts of justice or 
by acts of the legislature. In all other 
states infidelity and violation of the mar- 
riage vows are recognized as valid grounds 
for divorce. In New York adultery alone 
is a valid ground for absolute divorce. Im- 
potence or physical inability in almost all 
states either justifies divorce or renders the 
marriage voidable. 

There are thirty-five different causes for 
absolute divorce recognized in the differ- 
ent states. The principal grounds generally 
recognized are : infidelity, vioiation of mar- 
riage vows, willful desertion ; habitual 
drunkenness ; conviction of felony ; intol- 
erable, extreme, or repeated cruelty ; de- 
sertion. Condonation, collusion, or con- 
nivance, with the purpose of procuring a 
divorce, is in all states regarded as a bar 
to the dissolution of marriage. 

In the case of Haddock vs. Haddock, it 
was decided by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1906, four justices dissenting, 
that a divorce granted in a state where 
the defendant is not domiciled, without per- 
sonal service of process or a voluntary 
appearance by the defendant, though valid 
in the state where decreed, need not be 
recognized by any other state. 

On account of this ruling and the diver- 
sity of state laws on the subject, a con- 
ference was held in Washington in 1906, 
which was attended by representatives of 
forty states, the Territory of New Mexico, 
and the District of Columbia. In Novem- 
ber of that year at a second session of the 
conference a model divorce law was agreed 
upon and submitted to the various state 
legislatures. This law specifies as the 
ground for the annulment of marriage, im- 
potency, consanguinity and affinity, exist- 
ing marriage, fraud, force, or coercion, 
insanity unknown to the other party, mar- 
riage where wife was under sixteen, or 
husband under eighteen unless confirmed 
after arriving at such age. The causes for 
absolute divorce recommended are adultery, 
bigamy, conviction of certain crimes, ex- 
treme cruelty, willful desertion for two 
years, and habitual drunkenness. The 
causes for legal separation recommend- 
ed are adultery, extreme cruelty, will- 
ful desertion for two years, hopeless in- 
sanity of husband, and habitual drunken- 
ness. The conference recommended that no 
additional causes be recognized- The pro- 
posed law provides that, except in cases 
of bigamy or adultery, jurisdiction shall de- 
pend upon two years* residence. If a party 
has moved into a state after the cause for 
divorce arose, no jurisdiction shall be 
taken unless this cause was recognized in 
the state in which such party resided at 
the time the cause arose. It also pro- 
vides that every state adopting this law 


shall give full faith and credit to the de- 
crees issued by any other stare adopting it. 

This law was adopted by Delaware and 
New Jersey in 1907. 

In lSb9, the Commissioner of Labor 
made a report of the statistics of divorce 
covering the period of twenty years, 1867- 
1886. He showed that w'hereas in 1867 
there were only 9,937 divorces recorded, 
there were during the last year consid- 
ered, 25,535, an increase of 157 per cent, 
while tho increased only about 

60 per venf. ' ,-^al number of divorces 

recorded during the twenty years was 328,- 
716. The ratio of divorces to marriages 
was in 1900 one divorce to each 15.4 mar- 
riages, and was at another period as high 
as one to every S.5 marriages for the en- 
tire country and as high as one to every 
5.7 for a single state. 

In 1908 another report on marriage and 
divorce was made by the Census Bureau. 
This covered the twenty years 1887-1906. 
The total number of divorces reported for 
this period was 945,625, as compared with 
the 328,716 for the previous twenty years. 
These figures indicate about one divorce 
in every twelve marriages, and that the di- 
vorce rate is higher in the United States 
than in any other country supplying statis- 
tics. Two-thirds of the divorces during 
forty years were granted the wife. Only 
3.9 per cent of the entire number for 
the last twenty years were granted solely 
on account of intemperance. The annual 
average rate of divorces in the United 
States was seventy-three to each 100,000 
of population, Japan 215 divorces to each 
100,000 of population, and Austria only one. 
Next to the United States comes Switzer- 
land with thirty-two, followed by Saxony 
with an annual average of twenty-nine to 
each 100,000 of population. (See also 
Marriage, Divorce and Polygamy.) 

Divorce, uniform laws on, advocated, 
7072 , 7428 . 

Dixie. — A term applied originally to New 
York City when slavery existed there. Ac- 
cording to the myth or legend, a person 
named Dixie owned a large tract of land 
on Manhattan Island and a large number 
of slaves. As Dixie’s slaves increased be- 
yond the requirements of the plantation 
many were sent to distant parts. Natu- 
rally the deported negroes looked upon their 
early home as a place of real and abiding 
happiness, as did those from the “Ole Vir* 
ginny” of later days. Horace Dixie be- 
came the synonym for a locality where the 
negroes lived happy and contented lives. 
In the south Dixie is taken to mean the 
southern states. There the word is sup- 
posed to have been derived from Mason 
and Dixon’s line, formerly dividing the free 
and slave states. It is said to have first 
come into use there when Texas joined the 
Union, and the negroes sang of it as 
Dixie. It has been the subject of several 
popular songs, notably that of Albert Pike, 
“Southrons, hear your country’s call” ; that 
of T. M- Cooley, “Away Down South where 
grows the cotton,” and that of Dan Em- 
mett, the refrain usually containing the 
word “Dixie,” or the words “Dixie’s Land.” 
During the Civil War the tune of Dixie 
was to the southern people what Yankee 
Doodle had always been to the people of 
the whole Union and what it continued in 
war times to be to the northern people, the 
comic national air. 

Dixie Hiffhwav. — One of the national road 
movements developed during tbe year 1915. 
It was officially launched at the conference 
of Governors of t^e States interested call^ 
to meet at Chattanooga, Tenn., April 3, 
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Dixie Highway — Continued. 

1915, br G^Yorr.or SnmiPl Ralston, of Indi- 
ana. T.ic : 3-' --va”'-. as designated 
by two ; ..-.'irt'd by tl:- 

Governors :.-e ^ «.j. .'>1 ■. . 1 

Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, ‘ 

and Florida, consists of ■ i 

one loop each in the States of Michigan and 
Florida, with connecting links. The western 
division starts at Chicago, and is routed 
through the cities of Danville, 111. : Indian- 
anolis. Tnd. : Louisville, Ky. ; Nashville and 
Ciui-inii-OMaa, Tenn. ; Rome, Atlanta and 
Mci^cn. Ca. : Tallahassee, Kis^iniec, Dartov,' 
a.-id Jiipir-r. i'ia., where it connects with the 
ca-Ara div:-' ;n. Indianapolis, Ind., is con- 
nected with a loop around the State of 
Michigan at South Bend, Ind. Joining the 
eastern end of the Michigan loop, which 
follows Lake Huron to Detroit, the eastern 
division of the highway is routed the 

cities of Monroe, Mich. ; Toledo, I .iv:..- ji’.u 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Lexington, Ky. : 
land Gap and Knoxville, Tenn,, lo Ciiar- 
tanooga ; thence to Atlanta, Ga., via Dalton ; 
thence to Macon, via McDonough ; thence to 
Jacksonville, Fla., via Fitzgerald and Way- 
cross, Ga., and along the east coast of Flor- 
ida to Miami- A connecting link from In- 
dianapolis on the western division to Dayton, 
Ohio, on the eastern division, and from Talla- 
hassee. F!a., on the western division, to 
JackMjUvilD, Fla., on the eastern division 
has also been designated. 

The Dixie Highway has a total mileage of 
4,206. In the eight States it traverses 163 
counties. It will serve a territory with a 
population of almost forty million. There 
are over eight hundred thousand automobile 
owners in this territory, from which the 
Dixie Highway can reasonably expect to at- 
tract tourists. 

Dixie, The, mentioned, 6318, 6765, 6766, 
6835. 

Dock Yards for construct ion of large 
vessels, recommended, 600. 
Appropriations for braiding, should be 
separated from those of naval serv- 
ice, 2625, 2670. 

Construction of — 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
769, 1335. 

Discussed, 333, 335, 2669. 

Kef erred to, 769, 985, 2414. 

Site for, 934. 

Keport of commission to select, 
transmitted, 5566, 5650. 

Spanish war vessels repaired at 
American, 4005. 

Dollar. — Derived from daler or thaler. The 
American silver dollar is modeled after the 
Spanish milled dollar. It was authorized 
by an act of Congress passed in 1792, 
which declared 371i grains of pure silver 
to be equal to 24f grains of pure gold and 
each equivalent to a dollar of account. It 
was made the unit of value. The silver 
dollar was first coined in 1794 and weighed 
416 grains, 371i grains being of silver and 
the remainder alloy. In 1837 the weight 
was reduced to 412^ grains by decreasing 
the weight of alloy. In 1873 provision 
was made for a dollar of 420 grains for 
use in trade with China and Japan known 
as the “trade dollar.” The gold dollar was 
issued under the act of March 3, 1849. Its 
coinage was discontinued in 1890. The 
coinage act of Feb. 12, 1873, tacitly sus- 
pended the coinage of silver dollars (ex- 
cept the trade dollar) and made the gold 
foliar the standard of value. The act of 


Feb. 28, 1878, authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase each month, at 
market value, not less than §2,000,000 
and not more than $4,000,000 worth of bul- 
lion, to be coined into silver dollars of 
4124 grains each. This act was repealed 
by the act of June 14, 1890. By act of 
1900, the gold dollar again became the 
standard of value in this country. (See 
Coinage Laws; Coins and Coinage.) 

Dolphin, The (British cruiser), seizure 
of the Catherine by, discussed, 2070. 
Dolphin, The (United States brig), seiz- 
ure of the Echo by, discussed, 3058. 
Dolphin, The (United States dispatch 
boat), contract regarding construction 
of, discussed, 4935. 

Dominican Bepuhlic. (See Santo Do- 
mingo.) 

Doorkeeper. — By an act of March 3, 1805, 
the designation of Doorkeeper of the Sen- 
ate was changed to Sergeant-at-Arms. He 
executes all orders relating to decorum and 
is officially charged with all matters re- 
lating to the keeping of the doors of the 
Senate. He orders persons into custody 
and makes arrests by direction of the Sen- 
ate. The duties of the Doorkeeper of the 
House of Representatives are varied and 
complicated. Under the rules of the House 
he is required to enforce the rules relat- 
ing to the privileges of the floor, and is 
responsible for the conduct of his em- 
ployees — messengers, pages, laborers, etc. 
He also has charge of all the property of 
the House. He reports to Congress annu- 
ally the amount of United States property 
in his possession, also the number of pub- 
lic documents in his possession subject to 
order of members of Congress. He has 
more patronage than any other officer of 
the House. The appointments made by him 
number between 160 and 200. 

Dorr’s Rebellion. — A forcible effort to 
overthrow the State government of Rhode 
Island in 1840-1842. After the Declaration 
of Independence Rhode Island retained her 
original colonial charter, which provided for 
only limited suffrage. Many of the citi- 
zens were dissatisfied with the State gov- 
ernment. In October, 1841, a convention 
of delegates prepared a constitution. This 
was submitted to popular vote and, it was 
claimed, received a majority of the votes 
cast. The established government consid- 
ered these efforts to be little short of 
criminal. A legislature elected under the 
new constitution assembled at Newport 
May 3, 1842, with Thomas W. Dorr as 
governor. Governor King proclaimed mar- 
tial law. The Dorr party offered armed re- 
sistance, but their forces were dispersed 
and Dorr fled the State. Returning, he 
again offered resistance to the State au- 
thorities, but was captured, tried, and con- 
victed of treason. He was pardoned in 
1852. In Sentember, 1842, a State conven- 
tion adopted a constitution which embodied 
nearly every provision that had been advo- 
cated by Dorr and his followers. 

Dorr’s Rebellion: 

Correspondence regarding, 2139. 
Discussed, 2136. 

Doughface. — A term first applied by John 
Randolph, of Virginia, to northern Con- 
gressmen who supported the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820. It was intended to 
apply to those who were easily molded by 
personal or unworthy motives to forsake 
their principles, It was generally applied 
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to norttierii people who favored slavery, but 
vras also sometimes used to stigmatize 
those southern citizens who opposed the 
prevailing sentiment of their section on the 
slavery question. 

Douglas, The, indemnification for, to be 
made by Great Britain, 2111. 

Drafts. — Conscription for obtaining men 
for the military forces of the government 
depend on the general principle that it is 
the duty of a citizen who t-njuvs the pro- 
tection of a government to defend it. The 
state constitutions make citizens liable to 
military duty, and the Constitution of the 
United States (Article 1, section 8, clause 
12) gives Congress power to raise armies, 
which the courts have held includes the 
right of conscription. During the "War 
of 1812 the necessity for troops led to the 
introduction of a bill in Congress, known 
as the ‘'Draft of 1814,” providing for a, 
draft from the militia, but it failed to 
pass- During the Civil "War the need of 
soldiers occasioned the passage of the Con- 
scription Bill, w’hich became law on March 
3, 1863 (afterwards amended in February 
and July, 1864). This bill provided for 
the enrollment of all able-bodied citizens 
between eighteen and forty-five years of 
age. In default of volunteers to fill the 
quota from a congressional district, the 
deficiency was to be supplied by drafts 
from the enrolled citizens. Provisions 
were made for the acceptance of substi- 
tutes or a commutation of ^300 in place 
of the drafted individuals. Persons re- 
fusing obedience were to be considered as 
deserters. A call for 300,000 troops was 
made by the President in May, and the 
application of the draft created serious 
riots. It was alleged that a dispropor- 
tionate number of men had been demanded 
from Democratic districts ; these discrep- 
ancies were corrected by the War Depart- 
ment. In October, 1863, the President 
issued another call for 300,000 men, and 
a draft was ordered for the following 
January to supply any deficiencies. Other 
drafts were subsequently made. The op- 
eration of the drafts was not satisfactory 
in the number of men directly obtained, 
and desertions were frequent among such 
as were drafted, but voluntary enlistments 
were quickened. The Confederate States 
had very stringent conscription laws, 
which were rigidly enforced. 

Draft Riots . — The attempt to enforce 
the draft in 1863 led to serious troubles 
in some sections of the country. Penn- 
sylvania was disturbed in this way, but 
New York City was the scene of the 
greatest outrages. On July 13 a mob 
ained control of the city, and was not 
ispersed till four days had elapsed. The 
police force was too small to cope with 
the rioters, but a small force of United 
States regulars could be commanded, and 
the militia were absent at the seat of war. 
The enmity of the mob was directed es- 
pecially against the negroes, several of 
them being hanged or otherwise killed, and 
the Colored Orphan Asylum being burned. 
Finally the regulars, the police and some 
militia that had returned after the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg succeeded in quelling the 
riot. It is estimated that about 1,000 per- 
sons lost their lives, and the city was 
obliged to pay indemnities for loss of 
property amounting to over $1,500,000. 
Drafts, Government, sale or exchange 
of, for bank notes, and payment of 
Government creditors in depreciated 
currency, 1777, 1806, 1807, 1808. 


Drago Doctrine. — TUhen in the winter of 
1902-1903 Germany, Britain and Italy 
blockaded the ports of Venezuela in a*^ at- 
tempt to compel the latter country to set- 
tle its foreign indebtedness Dr. L. P. 
Drago, a noted jurist, of Argentina, main- 
tained that force cannot be used by 
one power to collect money owincr ''O its 
citizens by another power. 
was given to the contention by the fact 
that it was officially upheld by Argentina 
and favored by other South American re- 
publics. The principle embodied has be- 
come generally known as the “Drago Doc- 
trine.’’ 

It was at this second Hague Peace Con- 
ference, which was attended by delegates 
from leading LSouth American countries, 
that the “Drago Doctrine” came up for 
discussion and the power of a Pan-American 
alliance was di'-closeu lo the world. Dr. 
Calvo. representative in Euro- 
pean . : -.mtained that if European 

states ■ . -..ce war upon each other for 
the sake of bondholders, they ought not to 
make war to collect debts, good or bad, in 
the case of South American nations. This 
doctrine was taken up by Dr. Drago, Ar- 
gentine minister of foreign affairs, and has 
since been known as the Drago Doctrine, and 
has been called the “Monroe Doctrine of 
the Money Market.” 

The forcible collection by a foreign power 
of debts due its subjects by other govern- 
ments was opposed by General Porter, of 
the United States. He proposed that the 
Peace Conference permit the employment of 
force for the collection of debts only after 
the debtor state had refused to conform to 
the decision of arbitrators. He declared that 
speculators and adventurers often dragged 
their governments into costly expeditions 
for the collection of paltry sums, and in- 
stanced a case where the actual debt turned 
out to be only three-fourths of one per cent 
of the amount claimed and the United 
States had used nineteen warships and spent 
nearly $4,000,000 to collect a debt of less 
than $100,000. The powders agreed “to take 
no military or naval action to compel the 
payment of such debts until an offer of 
arbitration has been made by the creditor 
and refused or left unanswered by the 
debtor, or until arbitration has taken place 
and the debtor state has failed to conform 
to the decision given.” 

Drawback. — A term used in commerce to 
signify the remission or refunding of tar- 
iff duties when the commodity upon which 
they have been paid is exported. By 
means of the drawback an article upon 
which taxes are paid when imported may 
be exported and sold in foreign markets 
on the same terms as though it had not 
been taxed at all. The drawback enables 
merchants to export imported articles taxed 
at home and sell them in foreign markets 
on the same terms as those offered from 
countries where no tax is imposed. 

Bred Scott Case. — A celebrated Supreme 
Court case, decided in 1857, important 
from its hearing on the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820. Scott was a Missouri slave, 
and upon being taken into territory cov- 
ered by the Missouri Compromise sued for 
his freedom. Being then sold to a citizen 
of another State, he transferred his suit 
from the State to the Federal courts under 
the power given to the latter to try suits 
between citizens of different States. The 
case came on appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Chief Justice Taney, 
for the court, delivered an exhaustive opin- 
ion, holding that the Missouri Compromise 
was unconstitutional and void ; that one of 
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the coBStitational functions of Congress was 
the protection of property ; that slaves were 
recognized as property by the Constitution, 
and that Congress was therefore bound to 
protect slavery in the Territories. Scott 
was put out of court on the ground that he 
was still a slave and being such could not 
be a citizen of the United States or have 
any standing in Federal courts. Associate 
Justices Curtis and McLean filed dissenting 
opinions. The decision aroused great ex- 
citement throughout the country, particu- 
larly in the North. 

Bred Scott Case, Supreme Court de- 
cision regarding, discussed, 2985, 
3029, 3085, 3160. 

Driver, Tlie, ordered from and forbid- 
den to reenter waters of United 
States, 391. 

Dry Bocks. (See Bocks.) 

Bry Tortugas, survey of, for naval sta- 
tion, 1038. 


Buck Valley, Nev., payment of settlers 
for improvements on lands in, re- 
ferred to, 4664, 4776. 

Dudley, The, seizure of, and claims 
arising out of, 4114, 5198, 5547, 
5673, 5873, 5962. 

Award in case of, 6070. 

Duluth, Minn., act for erection of pub- 
lic buildings at, vetoed, 5054. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 

Durango, The, convention with Texas 
for adjustment of claims in case of, 
1686. 

Dutch East Indies, discriminating 
duties on vessels of, suspended, 5154. 

Duties. (See Foreign Import Duties; 
Import Duties; Vessels, Foreign, ton- 
nage on.) 

Dwamish Didians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
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E PlnrilbllS Uniim. — A Latin plirase mean- 
ing ‘*Out of many, one,” or “One of many.” 
It alludes to the formation of one Fed- 
eral Government out of several independ- 
ent states. It is the motto of the United 
States, having been selected by a commit- 
tee composed of John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson. They 
made their report on a design for a motto 
and great seal Aug. 10, 1776. The phrase 
is probably derived from “Moretnm,” a 
Latin poem by Virgil. It was also tbe 
motto of the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
which was quite popular in the Coionies at 
the time the selection was made. It first 
appeared on coin issued by iJvew Jersey in 
1786. 

Eagle. — The $10 gold coin of the United 
States. Its coinage was authorized in 
1792. Coined first in 1794, it has since 
been legal tender to any amount. The first 
delivery was of 400 eagles Sept. 22, 1795. 
Coinage was suspended in 1805 and re- 
sumed in 1837. It takes its name from 
the figure of the national bird which is 
Stamped on the reverse. (See also Coinage 
Laws ; Coins and Coinage.) 

EartliQLTiakes in Peru, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia, 3885. 

East Florida. (See Florida.) 

East Florida daims: 

Discussed and payment of, recom- 
mended, 1727, 1906, 4520, 4536, 
4560. 

Deports on, referred to, 4541. 

East Eiver, N. Y., appropriation for re- 
moval of Flood Dock in, recommend- 
ed, 4788. 

East Tennessee University, act for re- 
lief of, vetoed, 4169. 

Eastport, Me., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 
Eastry, The, collisions of, 6774, 6933- 
Echo, The, captured with more then 300 
African negroes on board by U. S. 
brig Dolphin, near Key Verde, on 
the coast of Cuba, and taken as a 
prize to Charleston, S. C., 3058. 
Eecommendations regarding removal 
of, 3059. 


(16,365 feet). Both ranges contain other 
summits above 14,000 feet ; Cotopaxi, San- 
gay, and Piehincha are active volcanoes. 
The elevated Ecuadorian plateau between 
the two ranges consists of the Quito, Am- 
bato, and Cuenca plains, of which the 
Quito plain is fertile and covered with 
vegetation. La Region Orientale is a for- 
e.^r^claa p;,.:n inhabited by aucas, or un- 
civiiizc-d Indians. Its boundaries and ex- 
tent are indeterminate, and it is only par- 
t^ialJy ^ explored. The Galapagos Islands, 
600 miles west of the mainland, lying at the 
intersection ot the Equator and 90? W. 
longitude, were annexed by the Republic 
of Ecuador in 1832. The Archipelago con- 
sists of six large and nine small islands 
with a total area of about 2,500 English 
square miles. The larger islands were 
formerly the resort of buccaneers and they 
possess alternative English and Spanish 
names, viz.: — Albemarle (or Isabela), Nar- 
borough (or Pernandina), Indefatigable (or 
Santa Cruz), Chatham (or San Cristobal), 
James (or San Salvador), and Charles (or 
Santa Maria). The name is derived from 
the giant tortoise (galdpago) found on 
the islands. In the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
separated from the mainland by the nar- 
row Morro Straits, is Puna Island, about 
200 square miles in area, low-lying and 
densely wooded. Santa Clara in the same 
gulf, and La Plata and Saiango off the 
coast of Manabi province, are the largest 
of the remaining islands of Ecuador. The 
river systems are divided by the Andes 
and consist of western rivers flowing into 
the Pacific, and of tributaries of the Up- 
per Amazon. 

History . — The aboriginal Indian tribes 
were conquered in the third century by 
southern invaders, who established the 
Kingdom of Quito in the territory now 
known as Ecuador, and this kingdom fell 
before the superior military organization of 
successive Incas of Peru in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. Early in the six- 
teenth century Pizarro’s conquests led to 
the inclusion of the Kingdom of (^uito as 
a province of the Spanish vice-royalty of 
Peru, to which it remained joined until a 
final revolutionary war, culminating in the 
battle of Mount Piehincha (May 22, 1822), 
secured the independence of the country. 
With the aid of Bolivar the Spanish rulers 
were expelled (1822-1823), and the coun- 
try was united to the Colombia Confed- 
eration. In 1830 it seceded and adopted 
its present name. The present Constitu- 
tion was promulgated Dec. 23, 1906. 

AREA AND population 


Economy and Efficiency: 

Discussed by President — 

Taft, 7370, 7423, 7505, 7736. 
Wilson, 8019. 

Ecuador. — ^The Republic is bounded on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean, on the north 
and northeast by Colombia, and on the 
south by Peru. The extreme limits, accord- 
ing to Ecuadorial geographers, are be- 
tween 1® 38' N.-6® 26” S. latitude and 70®- 
81® W- longitude, but its northern, south- 
ern, and eastern boundaries are in dispute. 

Physical Features and Climate . — The Cor- 
dillera Occidental contains the dome- 
shaped summit of Chimborazo (20,498 
feet), and Iliniza (17,405 leet), Carahuai- 
razo (16,515 feet), Cotocachi (16,301 feet), 
and Piehincha (16,000 feet) ; in the Cor- 
dillera Oriental are Cotopaxi (19,613 
feet), Antisana (19,335 feet), Cayambe 
(19,186 feet). Altar, or Capac Urcu (17,- 
730 feet), Sangay (17,464 feet), Tungu- 
ragua (16,690 feet), and Sincholagua 


Area in 

Provinces and Capitals English 
Sq. Miles 


Azuay (Cuenca) 3,850 

Bolivar (Guaranda) 1,260 

Cafiar (Azogues) 1,520 

Carchi (Tulcan) 1,500 

Chimborazo (Riobamba) . . . 3,000 

Esmeraldaa (Esmeraldas).. . 5,500 

Galdpagos Islands (San Cris- 

tovaJ) 2,500 

Guayas (Guayaquil) 8,300 

Imbabura (Ibarra) 2,300 

lAon (Latacxmga) 2,500 

Loja (Loja) 3,700 

Manabi (Puerto Viejo). .... 8,000 

Oriente (Archidona) 60,000 (?) 

Oro (Machala) 2,250 

Piehincha (Quito) 6,250 

Rios (Babahoyo) 2,300 

Tunguragua (Ambato) 1,700 


Estimated 

Population 

140.000 

45.000 

70.000 

40.000 

130.000 

20.000 

500 

100.000 

70.000 

110.000 
60,000 

65.000 

80.000 
35,000 

200,000 

35,000 

100,000 


Total 116,530 1,300,500 

The particulars in the above total in- 
clude the area and estimated population 
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of the Oriente ProTince as claimed by 
Ecuador, but the boundaries are in dispute 
with Colombia and Peru. Ecuador claims 
a wide extension northward into Colom- 
bia, while Peru claims a considerable por- 
tion of Ecuadorian Oriente, of the Ecua- 
dorian claim from Colombia, and of an 
extension beyond that claim into Colombian 
territory. 

EthnorjrapJiy. — The Quitu and Cara In- 
dians are estimated at 800,000, of whom 
about 200,000 are totally uncivilized, or 
aucas* The white population, descendants 
of the Spanish colonists, are believed to 
number 100,000, the mestizos, or mixed 
Spanish-Indians, Soo.OOo, and the descend- 
ants of imported negroes about 40,000, of 
whom only 8,000 are of pure blood, the 
remainder being of mixed Indian and Span- 
ish blood. The foreign population is stated 
at 6,000, mainly from r'^nub- 

lics, with some 700 froi.i 1 * the 
United States, and aboi : .'b-i' < ‘i..-: 

Government . — The Government is that of 
a centralized republic, and rests upon the 
written constitution of 1830, with a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, elected by direct 
vote for four years (and ineligible for suc- 
cessive terms in the same office). Presi- 
dent of the Republic (April 1, 1916-1920), 
Alfredo Bazuerizo Moreno. 

Congress consists of a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate contains 
thirty-two members (two for each prov- 
ince) elected for four years, half renew- 
able every two years ; the Chamber of 
Deputies is composed of forty-eight mem- 
bers (one per 30,000 inhabitants) elected 
for two years. The electors in each case 
are all male citizens above eighteen years 
who can read and write. Congress meets 
annually for sixty days from August 10. 

Each of the sixteen provinces is admin- 
istered by a Governor, appointed by the 
Executive, and is divided into departments 
under political chiefs. The Galapagos Isl- 
ands are administered as a territory. 

There are civil courts of first instance 
under justices of the peace and police 
courts in all the smaller centers, with al- 
caldes in the municipalities ; six superior 
courts at Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, Rio- 
bamba, Loja, and Porta Viejo, and a su- 
preme court at the capital. 

Army . — There is a Militia, with a perma- 
nent strength of about 5,000 of all ranks 
and a National Guard of three classes, 
(See Armies of the World.) 

Navy . — The Navy consists of the cruiser 
Cotopaxi, the destroyer Bolivar and tor- 
pedo-boat Tarqui, with a lorce of about 
200 of all ranks. 

Education . — Primary education is com- 
pulsory and free, there being about 1,200 
schools, with a total attendance of about 
80,000. The University of Quito, founded 
in the seventeenth century, has about 300 
students and thirty-two professors. 

Finance . — The revenue and expenditure 
for the five years, 1907-1911, are stated as 
follows in condors. The condor is equal to 
$0,487 United States money. 


Year Revenue Expenditure 

1907 1,319,500 1,300,000 

1908 1,272,450 1,540.180 

1909 1,587,750 1,560,500 

1910 1,520,700 1,550.950 

1911 2,398,480 2,204,725 


Beht . — Upon seceding in 1830 from the 
Confederacy, Ecuador was charged with 
21^ per cent, of the debt of Colombia. In 
1912 the External Debt amounted to $16,- 
000,000, and the Internal Debt to $5,000,- 
000, a total of $21,000,000. The Colom- 
bian debt, with arrears of interest, amount- 


ed to about 12,000,000 sucres. In 1895 a 
sinking fund wms formed for the purposes 
of amortization by the payment into a 
special account of a 10 per cent, surtax 
on the import duties. This sinking fund 
amounted in 1910 to about 600,000 sucres 

Prodiiciicn and Industry ~ maize, 

oats, barley, potatoes, an-l -■ -jx' : ' ■- are 
grown in the northern ■> :. the 

s^ap!e product of the soil Is cacao, grown 
principally in the valleys of the province 
of Guayas and in the Machala district of 
the province of Oro, which produce about 
one-third of the world’s supply. Coffee of 
excellent nuality is grown on the lower 
slopes of Th..‘ Aiile>. and cotton, sugar, to- 
bacco, and rice in the western plains, 
while rubber, cinchona bark, vegetable 
ivory (tagua nuts), and cabinet woods are 
obtained from the extensive, forest-clad 
plains of Oriente. There are immense 
tracts of grazing land on the lower slopes 
west of the Cordilleras, and also on the 
northern part of the plateau between the 
two ranges. 

Gold, quicksilver, lead, iron, and copper 
are found, and there is a valuable petro- 
leum field at Santa Elena, near the coast 
of the province of Guayas. Emeralds and 
rubies are occasionally discovered, and sul- 
phur is abundant in many districts and in 
the Galllpagos Islands. 

The principal industry is straw-plaiting, 
and the manufacture of "Panama” hats for 
the foreign market. The fiber industry is 
widespread, and chocolate factories have 
been established in the cacao districts. 

The principal exports are cocoa, vege- 
table ivory, rubber, cinchona bark, straw 
hats, coffee, and cattle and horses ; the 
principal Imports being textiles and cloth- 
ing, iron manufactures and foodstuffs. 

Railways . — In 1910 there were 356 miles 
of railway open, of which 300 miles con- 
stituted the line from Quito to Guayaquil, 
between the two ranges of the Andes. 

Shipping . — The mercantile marine con- 
sists of a few small sailing vessels. In 
1910 430 vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade entered and cleared at the port of 
Guayaquil. 

Cities. — Capital, Quito, on the Ecuadorian 
plateau, is an old Spanish town, containing 
a cathedral, the Jesuits’ church of remark- 
able beauty, and many large government 
buildings. The estimated population of the 
principal towns is as follows : Quito, 60,- 
000 ; Guayaquil, 60,000, and Cuenca, 30,- 
000. 

The unit of currency is the gold Condor 
(of 10 Sucres) of the equivalent of $4.8T 
United States money or £1 English money, 
the Sucre being equal to $0.48. There is no 
paper money. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Ecuador 
from the United States for the year 1913 
was $2,553,785, and goods to the value 
of $3,037,689 were sent thither — a balance 
of $483,904 in favor of the United States. 

Ecuador: 

Civil war in, 1319. 

Claims of United States against, con- 
vention for adjustment of, 3348, 
3402. 

Failure of, to pa^ first installment 
of award under, 3584. 

Commercial convention with, 1751. 

Convention with, respecting case of 
Emilio Santos, 5957. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
4630, 5468. 
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Earthquakes in, S8S5. 

Eugitive eriminalsy convention witii, 
for surrender of, 4160, 4247. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 4856. 

Released, 4915, 4990. 

Treaty to settle claim regarding, 
5369. 

Naturalization treaty with, 4119, 
4193. 

Eeport of George E. Church upon, 
transmitted, 4744. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 1784, 2051, 3348, 4160, 
4247. 

Expresses desire to negofihte, 1694. 
Probably rendered abortive, 1933. 
Ecuador, Treaties with. — June 13, 1839, 
a treaty of peace, friendship, navigation 
and commerce was concluded with Ecua- 
dor. This was terminated August 25, 1892, 
by notice from the Ecuadorean government, 
A claims convention was agreed to in 1862 
for a twelve-month commission. In 1872 
a naturalization convention was concluded 
which also was abrogated August 25, 1892, 
An extradition convention was concluded 
June 28, 1872 (see Extradition Treaties), 
and in 1893 another special claims conven- 
tion in the case of Julio R. Santos, a native 
of Ecuador and a naturalized citizen of 
the United States. 

In 1909, Ecuador signed the Hague ar- 
bitration convention with the United States 
to endure for a period of five years, and 
thereafter until the expiration of a year’s 
notice. 

Ecuador also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and nroclainied in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 

Education (see also Indian Schools; 
Military Academy, National Uni- 
versity,* Naval Academy): 

Act donating lands for benefit of ag- 
ricultural colleges vetoed, 3074, 

Appropriation of proceeds of sales 
of public lands for, recommended, 
4106, 4157, 4558, 4578, 4645. 

Constitutional amendment regarding, 
suggested, 397, 444, 587, 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
maintenance of free schools by 
.states, etc., recommended, 4288. 

Government aid to, recommended by 

Ptpqt PH t— 

Arthur, 4645, 4730, 4771, 4840. 
Harrison, Benj., 5489- 
Roosevelt, 7424. 

Taft, 7664. 

In Alaska, appropriation for, recom- 
mended, 4667, 5483, 

In Army discussed, 4570, 5879. 

In Indian Territory, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 6346. 


Egypt 

Lands granted to states in aid of, 
1029, 1045, 3587, 4206, 5974. 
Eecommended, 398, 470, 4065, 4208. 

Of freedom discussed and referred 
to, 3995, 54S9. 

Eecommendation that States be re- 
quired to afford good common 
schools, 4310. 

Eecommendations regardini? educa- 
tion in states, 4431, 445S, 4554, 
457S. 

Sectarian tenets not to be taught in 
public schools, 4310. 

Technical and industrial discussed, 
7424. 

Education, Bureau of: 

Discussed bv President — 

Grant, 4066, 4207. 

Hayes, 4531, 4578, 

Establishment of, referred to, 4066. 
Education, Commissioner of: 

Duties of, respecting education of 
freedom referred to, 3995. 

Report of, referred to, 4458. 
Education, Industrial, report on, trans- 
mitted, 5782. 

Educational Land Grants, 1029, 1045, 
3587, 4206, 5974. 

Recommended, 398, 470, 4065, 4208. 
Educational Requirements for Voters, 

recommended by President Grant, 

4310, 4365. 

Edwards, W. H., report of, transmitted, 

5769. 

Eel Eiver Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Egypt. — Egypt occupies the northeastern 
corner of the African continent, between 
22‘»-31“ 35' N. latitude and le^-ST" B. 
longitude. The northern boundary is the 
Mediterranean, and in the south Egypt 
is conterminous with the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. The western boundary runs from 
the coast, near the Gulf of Sollfim (longi- 
tude 25° E.), inland in a southwesterly 
direction, and in the extreme southwest 
meets that of the French Sahara in 16® E. 
longitude; in the northeast a line drawn 
from the north of the Gulf of Akaba to 
Rafa on the Mediterranean (34° 15' E. 
longitude) separates the Sinai Peninsula 
from Palestine, and the remainder of the 
eastern boundary is washed by the Red 
Sea. 

Physical Features , — The highlands of 
Abyssinia extend northward through 
Egypt along the Red Sea littoral and Gulf 
of Suez to the Sinai Peninsula, a triangu- 
lar plateau in its northeast corner, with 
Mount Sinai (8,540 feet), near the apex 
In the south. 

The principal feature of Egypt is the 
Nile Valley, where the river runs through 
cliffs, which, with the exception of granite 
round Aswan, are of sandstone from Wadi 
Haifa to near Esna, while from Qena to 
Cairo limestone predominates. These cliffs 
sometimes rise to nearly 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The eiiff-enclosed val- 
ley increases in width to several miles, 
and on either side of the river, particularly 
to the west, lie the fertile lauds upon 
which the prosperity of the country de- 
pends ; after the Delta Barrage (14 miles 
north of Cairo) the country spreads out 
into an irregular, fan-shaped formation 
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Egypt — Continued. 

comprising tbe sis Provinces of Lower 
Egypt, which contain the richest soil in 
the country. The Nile has a total length 
of about 3,700 miles from the Victoria 
Nyanza to its mouths, and for close on 
900 miles of its course lies between the 
southern and northern boundaries of 
Egypt. The river has an almost constant 
rise and fall, the rise attaining its maxi- 
mum in September, its fall being rapid for 
about fourteen weeks from that time, and 
then gradual to the end of May, 

Between the western cliffs of the Nile 
Valley and the Trinclitan Valley is a vast 
plateau, known as ihe Libyan Desert, with 
a total area of abour 270,000 square miles. 
On the eastern edge of the Libyan Des- 
ert, south w’est of Cairo, stand the Great 
Pyramids of Giza. 

The country between the Nile Valley and 
the Red Sea is known as the Arabian Des- 
ert. 

Sistor^.—From b.c. 30 to a.d. 639 Egypt 
was a province of the Roman Empire, but 
in A.D. 640 the Christian inhabitants were 
subjugated by Moslem invaders, and 
Egypt became a province of the Eastern 
Caliphate. 3n 1517 the country was in- 
corporated in the Ottoman Empire, and 
was governed by pashas sent from Con- 
stantinople until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when for about 100 
years the ruler was chosen from among 
the mamelukes, or bodyguard. Prom 
1802-1804 French troops occupied the coun- 
try, with the ostensible object of sup- 
pressing the mamelukes and restoring the 
authority of the Sultan; and after their 
evacuation of the country Mohammed Ali, 
who was appointed governor in 1805, ex- 
terminated the mamelukes in 1811, and 
was eventually made hereditary governor 
of Egypt and the Sudan by a firman from 
the Sultan of Feb. 13, 1841. Mohammed 
Ali was succeeded before his death by his 
son Ibrahim (1848 . whose nephew Abbas 
I. ruled from 1848-1854. During the reign 
of Said (1854-1863), a son of Mohammed 
Ali, the concession for the Suez Canal 
was obtained, and his successor Ismail 
(1863-1879), a son of Ibrahim, was granted 
(by firman of May 14, 1867) the title of 
Khedive, the previous rulers having held 
the title of Vali, or Governor. In the 
early years of Ismail’s reign the Egyptian 
dominions were very largely extended, un- 
til in 1875 its territories comprised an. 
area of nearly 1,500,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 16,000,000. 
The wild extravagance of Ismail drove him 
to raise enormous loans in Europe, which 
plunged the country into such financial 
embarrassment that the Governments of 
France and Great Britain intervened and 
forced Ismail to abdicate, appointing his 
son Tewfik (1879-1802) to succeed him. 

By a Khedival decree of Nov. 10, 1879, 
two Comptrollers-General were appointed 
for the reorganization of the administra- 
tion and re-establishment of financial 
equilibrium, Major Evelyn Baring being 
the British and M. de Bligni^res the 
French representative. The Dual Control 
governed Egypt for two years, and a series 
of reforms was initiated, but further prog- 
ress was interrupted by a military revolt, 
headed by an officer of the Egyptian Army 
(Ahmed ArSbi Pasha). The revolt as- 
sumed alarming proportions, but the 
French Government declined to intervene, 
and a British expedition was dispatched 
to re-establish the authority of the Khe- 
dive. Egypt Is nominally subject to Tur- 
key and pays an annual tribute of $3,300,- 
000, but in all internal and international 
affairs the Khedive is completely inde- 


pendent. In practice, however, the actual 
control is in the hands of Great Britain. 

The Dual Control was abolished by a 
decree of the Khedive (Jan. 18, 1883), and 
a British financial adviser was appointed 
in place of the Comptroller-General. In 
January, 1884, Sir Evelyn Baring (who 
had previously served as Comptroller-Gen- 
eral) was appointed Consul-General for the 
United Kingdom, and the British expedi- 
tionary force, sent to quell the rebellion of 
1882, remained in the country as an army 
of occupation. Meanwhile a revolt had 
broken out in the southern provinces, head- 
ed by Sheikh Mohammed Ahmed, of Don- 
gola, who had proclaimed himself a Mahdi 
of Islam. This revolt led to the tempo- 
rary abandonment of the territory now 
known as the Sudan Provinces (g.u.). In 
1892 Tewfik was succeeded by his elder 
son Abbas II., the present Khedive, 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Districts and Capitals 

Lower Egypt — 

Alexandria 

Cairo 

Ismailia and Port Said 

Suez. 

Behelra (Damanhfir) 

Daqahlia (MansClra) 

Gharbia (Tanta) 

Menufla (Shebin el K6m) . . 

QaliUbia (Benha) 

Sharqla (Zagazig) 

Upper Egypt — 

Assist (Assist) 

Asw§.n (Asw&n) 

Beni SuSf (Beni Su§f) 

Fay<im,(Medlnetel Fay Cm) 

Girga (SohSg) 

Giza (<jfza) 

Minia (Minia) 

Qena (Qena) 


Area in 
English 

Population 

Sq. Miles 

1907 

70 

332,246 

19 

654,476 

3 

61,332 

3 

18,347 

1,725 

830,015 

1,018 

912,428 

2,436 

1,484,814 

609 

971,016 

358 

434,575 

1,323 

886,346 

773 

907,435 

169 

234.602 

413 

372,412 

671 

441,583 

579 

797,940 

397 

460,080 

759 

663,144 

656 

780,849 


El ‘Arisb 

Sinai Peninsula. 


) 11,200 { 


18,637 

25,082 


Libyan and Arabian Deserts 340,000 100,000 


Total. 363,181 11,287,359 

Ethnography . — ^There are three distinct 
elements in the native population of Egypt. 
The largest, or “Egyptian” element, is a 
Hamito-Semitic race, known in the rural 
districts as Fellahin (fellah =:= ploughman, 
or tiller of the soil). The fellabm have 
been mainly Muhammadans since the con- 
quest of the country in the seventh cen- 
tury, but about 800,000 Coptic Christians 
are enumerated in the towns and villages. 
These Egyptian townsmen and peasantry 
exceed 10,000,000 in the total of the Cen- 
sus of 1907. A second element is the 
Bedouin, or nomadic Arabs of the Libyan 
and Arabian deserts, numbering in all 
about 750,000, of whom about one-seventh 
are real nomads, and the remainder semi- 
sedentary tent-dwellers on the outskirts 
of the cultivated land of the Nile Valley 
and the Fayfim. The third element is the 
Nubian of the Nile Valley, between Aswan 
and Wadi Haifa, of mixed Arab and negro 
blood. The Bedouins and Nubians are Mu- 
hammadans. At the Census of 1907 the 
foreign residents exceeded 220,000, includ- 
ing Turks, Greeks, Italians. British, French 
and Tunisians, Austro-Hungarians. Rus- 
sians, Germans, other Europeans, and Per- 

Government . — ^Viscount Kitchener of 
Khartoum was appointed British Agent 
and Governor-General in 1911. The army 
is limited to 18.000, and the commander In 
chief is appointed by the Khedive with 
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Egypt — Continued. 

tlae consent of tlie Brltisii Government. 
The position of Egypt is thus somewhat 
eomplicateti as a tribu- 
tary State of the O:: at pres- 

ent occupied by Brlth-n tro',:"'- Ruler, 
Abbas II. (Abbas Hilmi), Khedive of 
Egypt; born July :fj, 1874; succeeded his 
father (blohammed Tewfik) Jan. 7, lSb2. 

Irrigation . — King Mena (b,c. 4000, ap- 
proximately) is said to have been the 
founder of the first scientific system of 
using the Nile water for irrigation pur- 
poses; he employed what is known as the 
basin system, which is still used for the 
irrigation of all the land lying to the 
south of Deirflt in Tipper Egypt. By this 
system the land is divided into rectangular 
areas varying in size from 5,000 to 50,000 
acres and surrounded by banks ; water is 
admitted to these basins during the flood 
season (August) to an average depth of 
three feet, and is leit on the land for about 
forty days ; it is then run off and the seed 
is sown broadcast on the uncovered land. 
Since the British occupation the basin sys- 
tems have been improved and provided 
with numbers of important masonry works. 

About 1820 Mohammed ‘Ali Pasha intro- 
duced the system of perennial irrigation by 
digging deep canals in which the water 
could flow all the year round, by which 
means it was possible to grow two (or 
more) crops in one year, and to introduce 
the cultivation of cotton on a large scale. 

By these works, and by the construction 
of a vast network of canals pe^'cnnial 
irrigation has been extended throughout 
middle and lower Egypt. The increase in 
the value of the land has been enormous, 
and some two million acres have been 
added to the cultivable area of Egypt. 

Harvests of wheat, barley, beans, clover, 
vetches and lentils are gathered in due 
course. In Lower Egypt, cotton, maize, 
wheat, rice, beans, barley, sugar cane and 
clover are the chief crops. 

Railtcays . — There is a network of rail- 
ways in the Delta, the principal lines radi- 
ating from Cairo to Alexandria (and on 
to Rosetta), Damietta, and Ismailia (con- 
tinuing northward to Port Said and south- 
ward to Suez). Prom Cairo the line runs 
southward for a distance of 554 miles to 
Sbellal, the First Cataract. At this point 
a steamer connection runs to Wadi Haifa, 
connecting the Egyptian State system 
with the Sudan Government Railways. 

Caravan Routes . — The principal caravan 
routes lead to the Oases of the Libyan 
Desert. There are many well-known 
routes across the Arabian Desert to the 
Red Sea. 

Cities. — Cairo, the capital, stands on 
the east bank of the Nile, about fourteen 
miles from the head of the Delta. Its 
oldest part is the fortress of Babylon in 
Old Cairo, with its Roman bastions and 
Coptic churches. The earliest Arab build- 
ing is the mosque of ‘Amr, dating from 
A.D. 643, and the most conspicuous is the 
Citadel, built by Saladin toward the end 
of the twelfth century. On the edge of 
the desert west of Cairo are the Pyramids 
of Giza and the Sphinx, which can now 
be reached by tram in abont forty minutes. 
Alexandria, founded b.c. 332 bv Alexander 
the Great, was for over 1,000 years the 
capital of Egypt. Its great Pharos, or 
lighthouse, was one of the “seven won- 
ders of the world.** 

Egypt: 

American citizens in, proclamation 
regarding rights of, 4231, 4344. 
Discussed, 4244, 4357, 


American representative in, death 
of, referred to, 3446. 

Ancient obelisk presented to N’ew 
York City by Government of, 
4520, 4564. 

Change of personal head of, 4520. 

Commercial convention with, agree- 
ment regarding, 4849. 

Consular courts in, discussed, 4759. 

Consuls in, relieved of judicial pow- 
ers discussed, 4192. 

Diplomatic relations* with, 4S24. 
Resumed, 3446. 

Disturbances in, and protection for 
American citizens discussed, 4715. 

Expulsion of Greeks from, referred 
to, 2828. 

Judicial code of reform tribunal of, 
to be revised, 4564. 

Egypt, International Tribunals of.— in 
1876, as the result of negotiations between 
the Ottoman and Egyptian Governments 
and the various Christian powers having 
representatives at Cairo, courts were cre- 
ated in Egypt for the trial of civil and com- 
mercial causes arising between natives and 
foreigners of different nationality, as well 
as all questions of real estate between 
any person and suits of foreigners against 
the Egyptian Government and members of 
the Khedival family. These mixed tribu- 
nals, in civil matters within their exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, superseded the consular 
courts. A mixed tribunal consists of five 
judges, three of whom are foreigners and 
two natives. The foreign judges are ap- 
pointed by the Khedive on the recommen- 
dation of the great powers, each of which 
is represented by from one to three judges. 
There are three tribunals of original juris- 
diction (first instance), one each at (^airo, 
Alexandria and Mansura, and a Court of 
Appeals at Alexandria. The United States 
is represented in these courts by the fol- 
lowing judges : 

Court of Appeals. — Somerville P. Tuck, 
of New York (appointed 1908). 

Court of First Instance. — William G. 
Van Horne, of Utah (appointed 1902) ; 
Pierre Crabit4s, of Louisiana (appointed 
1911). 

Egypt, Treaties with. — In November, 
1884, a convention relative to commerce 
and customs was concluded with Egypt. 
It is identical with one concluded between 
Egypt and Greece during the same year. 
It contains the most favored-nation clause, 
and provides for the importation into 
Egypt of the productions of the soil and 
industry of the United States under a fixed 
duty based upon eight per cent ad valorem 
in the port of discharge. The importation 
of firearms into Egypt is forbidden, as 
well as tobacco in all its forms, and tom- 
bac, together with salt, natron, hashish, 
and saltpeter. The productions of the soil 
of Egypt, when sent to the United States, 
shall pay an export duty of 1 per cent 
ad valorem computed on the value of the 
goods at the port of exportation. 
Eight-Hour Law. — Congress, as long ago 
as 1868, passed a law making eight hours 
a legal day’s work for all laborers, work- 
men and mechanics employed by or on be- 
half of the government, and President 
Grant by proclamation decreed that no 
reduction in wages should be made in 
consequence of the shortening of the day. 
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Eigllt-Hour Law — Continued. 

(Page S069.I Failure of certain depart- 
ment heads to compir with the law brought 
forth an emphatic repetition of the proc- 
lamation for strict ohservaiice. (Page 
4129.J 

1‘resldent Van Buren had, back in 1840, 
ordered a uniform day of ten hours in the 
eseciitive departments. 

The eight-hour law was evaded by con- 
tractors in navy yards and public build- 
ings and work undertaken by contractors 
for many years. Finally in 1912 an act 
was nas^ed to take effect Jan. 1, 1913, re- 
quiring all contracts for government w-ork 
to contain a clause forbidding laborers or 
mechanics to work more than eight hours 
a day. 

Eiglit-Hour Law sliould be extended, 
7088, 7208. 

El Caney (Cuba), Battle of. (See 

Santiago (Cuba), Battle of.) 

El Caney, Cuba, captured by American 
troops, 6317. 

El Dorado, The, arrest and search of, 
by Spanish authorities, 2869, 2976. 
Election Cominission charged with in- 
quiring into subject of election laws 
recommended, 5646, 5766. 

Election Law, Federal, recommended, 
5490, 5562, 5766. 

Elections: 

Act prohibiting military interference 
at, vetoed, 4484. 

Army and Navy prohibited from in- 
terfering in, 3866. 

Complications growing out of, in 
Southern States, and other dis- 
turbances, discussed, 4071, 4072, 
4104, 4117, 4161, 4166, 4218, 
4219, 4250, 4259, 4273, 4367, 

4372. 

Federal interference in, discussed, 
4259. 

Habeas corpus suspended in certain 
sections, 4090, 4093. 

Devoted as to certain county, 
4092. 

Proclamation regarding, 4086, 4088, 
4089, 4090, 4092, 4093, 4177, 4226, 
4230, 4276, 4350. 

Congressional and claims of members 
to seats discussed, 4466. 
Constitutional conventional in Cuba, 
ordered, 6448. 

Discussed, 4445, 4512, 4553. 
Educational requirements for voters 
recommended, 4310, 4365. 

Federal supervision of Congressional, 
recommended, 5490, 5562, 5766. 
(jerrymander discussed, 5643. 

In Arkansas, disturbances regarding, 
and claims of persons to govern- 
orship discussed, 4218, 4219, 4252, 
4273. 

Proclamation regarding, 4226. 

In California, correspondence re- 
garding national military forces to 
he used at, referred to, 4076. 


In Louisiana, complications growing 
out of, discussed, 4161, 4166, 
4250, 4259. 

Federal interference in, discussed, 
4259. 

Proclamations regarding, 4177, 
4230. 

In Mississippi, proclamation regard- 
ing complications growing out of, 
4276. 

In the South and results of amend- 
ments to Federal Constitution dis- 
cussed, 4445; 4553. 

In Virginia, troops at polling places 
during, referred to, 4367, 4372. 

Not to be held in Hawaii, 6590. 

Partisan interference in, by public 
officers — 

Discussed by President Tyler, 1905, 
1942. 

Order regarding, of President — 
Cleveland, 5079. 

Hayes, 4402. 

President discussed. (See Presi- 
dent of United States.) 

Stimulus of personal interests in, 
should be restrained, 1942. 

Troops stationed at polling places in 
Southern States discussed, 4367, 
4372. 

Elective Franchise to Freedmen: 

Discussed by President — 

Garfield, 4598. 

Hayes, 4445, 4553. 

Johnson, 3557. 

Free exercise of right of suffrage dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 5490, 5562, 5643. 

Electoral Colleges. — Under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States (Article II, Sec- 
tion 1), the President and Vice-President 
are chosen every four years by electors 
appointed by each state “in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct 
Each state is entitled to as many electors 
as it has Senators and Representatives. 
No Senator or Representative or person 
holding an office of trust or honor under 
the United States may be an elector. The 
twelfth amendment to the Constitution 
prescribes how the electors shall meet and 
cast their ballots, and how Congress shall 
count the votes. The article provides that 
“the electors shall meet in their respective 
states and vote by ballot for president and 
vice-president, one of whom at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same state with 
themselves. They shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as presi- 
dent, and in separate ballots the person 
voted for as vice-president, and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for 
as president and of all persons voted for 
as vice-president, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign 
and certify and transmit, sealed, to the 
seat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the 
Senate." 

The term Electoral College has been in- 
formally used since 1821, and was prob- 
ably suggested by the “College of Cardi- 
nals." The words “College of Electors" 
first appear in an act*^ passed in l?45t 
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xijLt,cxoial Colleges— 

The Colleges of Electors are state bodies, 
and their integrity as such i‘5: 
guarded. Their method of r ' 
left absolutely to the stat- .r 
Till about 1820-1824 they ^ .i:..'."-: 

direct by th« In most states ; 

in 1S24 elecLl<m had superseded 

legislative* appointment in all but six 
states. The last state to adopt popular 
choice of presidential electors was South 
Carolina, in 1868. The congress district 
system, which divides a state’s electoral 
vote, has sometimes been tried as a party 
compromise, but at present all parties pre- 
fer the system of having all the electors 
on a general ticket. The state appoints 
the place of meeting and Congress has fixed 
the time — ^the second Monday in January, 
every fourth year. There is no organ- 
ization of the college, but it is customary 
to select a chairman. On the second 
Wednesday in February following the meet- 
ing of the electors, bo:h houses of Con- 
gress meet in the hall of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate opens and counts the state returns. 
The state, by act of Feb. 3, 1887, is made 
absolute judge of all disputes over re- 
turns ; its certificate is final between two 
sets of returns and Congress can only in- 
tervene if the state itself is unable to 
decide. (See Electoral Commission.) 

In the presidential campaign of 1912 
during the contest between President Taft 
for renomination and Mr. Roosevelt for 
the nomination for President before the 
Republican convention, some of the states 
chose presidential electors before the nomi- 
nations were made. President Taft was 
nominated by the convention, and Mr. 
Roosevelt decided to run for President as 
the nominee of the (new) Progressive Re- 
publican party. Mr. Roosevelt claimed 
that the electors who had been chosen and 
instructed to vote for him before the nomi- 
nation of Mr- Taft were still, notwith- 
standing the latter's nomination, in duty 
bound to carry out their obligations to the 
people, and vote for Mr, Roosevelt, and 
some of the electors expressed such inten- 
tions. The courts were appealed to in sev- 
eral states and ruled that electors regu- 
larly placed on the Republican ticket could 
not be removed because of the failure or 
success of any candidate before national 
convention, and that their obligations to 
the people were tne same as if no conven- 
tion had been held. 

Electors^. Colleges: 

Increase of political power of South- 
ern States in, due to constitutional 
amendments, discussed, 4445. 

Joint resolution declaring certain 
States not entitled to representa- 
tion in, discussed, 3461. 

One branch of Congress formed into, 
productive of mischief, 1395. 

^Referred to, 2188. 

lEilectoral Commission. — In the Presiden- 
tial election of 1876 Rutherford B. Hayes 
and Samuel J. Tilden we.re the respective 
Republican and Democratic candidates. 
Charges of fraud were made con- 
cerning the electoral votes of Florida, 
Ltoiiisiana, Oregon and South Carolina. On 
Jan. 20, 1877, Congress appointed a com- 
mission, called the Electoral Commission, 
to investigate the charges and determine 
the validity of the returns. This is the 
only time a commission of this sort has 
been appointed and much dpubt has been 


expressed as to Its constitutionality. The 
consisred of fifteen members — 
rLr-e Repui-.Icar. Senator.?, two Democratic 
.S-mn-cr-:. t'.r-f' Democratic Representatives, 
two Republican Representatives, and five 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court- 
Its members were Justice Nathan Clifford 
of ^he commission), Samuel P. 

J. Field, William Strong, 
P. Bradley; Senator.? George 
F. ‘^C’ver P. Morton, Frederick 

T. I'-* -a. Thomas F. Bayard, and 

Allen G'. :.i.' n...ii (replaced later by Fran- 

cis Kernao), and Reprf^^^nGatives Henry 
B. Payne, Eppa JC'-d.ih G. Abbott, 

George F- Hoar, and James A. Garfield. 
The commission by a vote of eight to seven, 
on Feb. 9, 1877, decided to sustain the 
validity of the Hayes electoral ticket in 
Florida, and later gave similar decisions 
regarding the returns from the other states. 
After the work of the commission the vote 
of the electoral colleges stood 185 for 
Hayes and 184 for Tilden. 

Electoral-Commission Bill approved and 

reasons therefor, 4376. 

Electoral Messengers, compensation to, 
recommendations regarding, 4850. 
Electors, Presidential: 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
selection of, recommended, 5644. 
Method of appointment of, and effect 
of gerrymander discussed, 5643. 
Electrical Machinery, Apparatus and 
Supplies, — (Prom a bulletin of July 31, 
1916, issued by the Bureau of the Census.) 
This industry includes the manufacture of 
the machines and appliances used in the 
generation, transmission and utilization of 
electric energy, together with most of the 
parts, accessories and supplies for them. 
It does not include, however, the produc- 
tion of poles, whether of wood, iron or 
steel ; nor does it include the manufacture 
of glass and porcelain ware made express- 
ly for electrical purposes, that of bare iron 
and copper wire, or any of the group of 
electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
products. 

The statistics for 1914 cover a period of 
depression due to the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, from which the industry has since 
fully recovered. 

Reports were received from 1,121 estab- 
lishments engaged in this industry in 1914 ; 
with products valued at $359,412,676. Of 
these establishments, the principal business 
of 1,030 was the manufacture of electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies, and 91, 
which were engaged primarily m other lines 
of manufacture, produced electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus to the value of $24,- 
261,961. 

It is to he noted that these statistics do 
not cover porcelain electrical supplies, manu- 
factured by the clay-working industries — 
valued at $4,130,270 in 1914, as reported by 
the Geological Survey — nor globes and bat- 
tery jars for electrical use, manufactured in 
glass works. 

The output of dynamos, including parts 
and supplies, in 1914 was valued at $23,- 
233,437. Under this head are included dy- 
namotors, motor-generators, boosters, rotary 
converters, double-current generators, etc., 
8,393 in number, with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 780,009 kilowatts and valued at 
$5,367,895. 

Under the head of direct-current dynamos 
there were reported 208,548 small dynamos 
and automobile starter-generator sets, valued 
at $5,933,273, but this is not to be takers 
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Electrical MacMnery, 'Ztc.'-Continuea, 

as the total output of such devices, since it 
is apparent that they were reported by the 
manufacturers in some cases with “motors 
for automobiles.” 

The transformers manufactured in 1914 
aggregated 115,843 in number, with 2,644,- 

794 kilowmtts’ capacity, and were valued at 

113,120,065. ^ ^ 

The 1914 output of motors, including 
parts and supplies, was valued at $44,- 
176,235. Motors made in 1914 for indus- 
trial power and for railway use numbered 
417,992, had an aggregate capacity of 2,882,- 

795 horsepower, and were valued at $32,- 
286,149. Of motors for automob^^'^p. 11 
having an aggregate horsepow("* o' 

and valued at $1,351,442, were ]*••'». iiu < ■; uj 
1914. This output, however, p-.vm-d: 
dudes a considerable number mu. iii'g 
motors for gasoline automobiles, not sepa- 
rately reported as such. Motors for fans 
to the value of $4,835,850 were reported for 
1914, and motors for miscellaneous uses to 
the value of $1,190,564, 


Statement of the Manufacture op Elec- 
trical Machinery, Apparatus, 

AND Supplies 



Census 

1914 

Per cent of 
increase for 
5 years 

Number of establishments 

Persons engaged in manufacture 
Proprietors and firm members 

1,030 

144,712 

368 

26,266 

2.1 

37.0 

*16.2 

46.7 

Wage earn^ (average num- 

118,078 

35,3 

PriTnary horsepower 

227,731 

43.4 

Capital 

$355,725,000 

32.8 

Services 

109,097,000 

56.8 

Salariftfl 

35,291,000 

74.8 

Wages 

73,806,000 

49.5 

Materials 

154,728,000 

42.5 

Value of products 

335.170.000 

180.442.000 

51.4 

Value added by manufacture 
(value of products less cost of 

mateHals) 

60.0 



* Decrease. 

In addition, in 1914, 91 establishments, primarily 
engaged in other lines of manufacture, produced electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies to the value of 
$24,261,961, and in 1909, 142 establishments of this chaj^ 
acter manufactured $18,728,916 worth of electrical machi- 
nery, apparatus and supplies as a subsidiary product. 

Other products reported for 1914 were : 
Light and power switchboards, panel boards, 
and cut-out cabinets, valued at $8,989,111 ; 
batteries, storage and primary, and parts 
and supplies, $23,402,455 ; incandescent 
lamps. $17,350,385 ; arc lamps, searchlights, 
projectors, and focusing lamps, $2,823,687 ; 
telephones, telephone switchboards, and 
parts and supplies, $22,815,640 ; telegraph 
apparatus, including wireless, switchboards, 
and parts and supplies, $2,248,375 ; electric 
heating apparatus, including air heaters, 
cooking devices, flatirons, and welding ap- 
paratus, $4,034,436 ; electric measuring in- 
struments, $8,786,506 ; electrical therapeu- 
tic apparatus, $2,653,098 ; insulated wires 
and cables, $69,505,573 ; electric conduits, 
underground and interior, $4,874,709 ; mag- 
neto-ignition apparatus, spark plugs, coils, 
etc., $22,260,847 ; electric switches, signals, 
and attachments, $6,393,551, an increase of 
18.9 per cent ; carbons for furnace, lighting, 
brushes, battery, etc., $3,602,741, an in- 
crease of 86.2 per cent ; annunciators, $263,- 
806, an increase of 12 per cent ; electric 
clocks and time mechanisms, $410,774, an 
increase of 16.5 per cent ; and various other 
kinds of electric equipment, including sock- 
ets, receptacles and bases, some electric 
lighting fixtures, lightning arresters, fuses, 


circuit fittings, and unclassified electric ma- 
chinery, apparatus, and supplies, $44,907,- 
658, an increase of 56.3 per cent. The last 
item includes electric locomotives, mine and 
railway, of which there were reported 900, 
valued at $3,720,914. 

Location of Establishments . — Of the 
1,121 establishments reported for 1914, 234 
were located in New York, 151 in Illinois, 
129 in Ohio, 114 in Pennsylvania, 100 in 
Massachusetts, 83 in New Jersey, 46 in 
Connecticut, 46 in Indiana, 30 in Cali- 
fornic'.. 19 in Missouri, 18 in Minnesota, 17 
in Khode Island, 8 in Colorado, 7 in Mary- 
land, 6 in New Hampshire, 5 in Iowa, 4 
each in Delaware, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Washington, and West Virginia, 3 in Ken- 
tucky, 2 each in District of Columbia, Lou- 
isiana, Nebraska, and Vermont, and 1 each 
in Alabama, Kansas, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Virginia, 

Electric Telegraph. (See Telegraph 
Lines.) 

Electricians, International Congress of, 
at Paris, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4581, 4625, 4714. 
Elimination of local offices from poli- 
ties, 7698. 

Electricians, National Conference of, at 
Philadelphia, 4956. 

Elk Befuge, land set apart for, 8368. 
Emancipation of Slaves: 

Compensation to states abolishing 
slavery recommended, 3269, 3292, 
3334. 

Draft of bill for, 3285, 3337. 
Becommendation again to be made, 
3297. 

Constitutional amendment regarding, 
recommended, 3453, 3556. 
Batification of, 3570, 3643. 
Discussed by President Hayes, 4394. 
Emancipation Proclamation.— Early in 
the Civil War many persons began to agi- 
tate for a proclamation from the President 
declaring the slaves free. It was the inten- 
tion of President Lincoln, as he declared, 
to preserve the Union without freeing the 
slaves, if possible. Sept. 22, 1862, he issued 
a preliminary proclamation (page 3297) 
as a war measure, calling upon all the 
people in rebellion against the United 
States to return to their allegiance, prom- 
ising measures of relief in case of com- 
pliance, and threatening to free the slaves 
in those states and parts of states which 
should still he in rebellion on the 1st day 
of January next succeeding the proclama- 
tion. This had no effect. Accordingly, on 
Jan. 1, 1863, President Lincoln issued a 
supplementary proclamation (page 3358) de- 
claring the freedom of the slaves in all the 
states which had seceded except forty- 
eight counties in West Virginia, seven 
counties in Virginia, including the cities of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, and thirteen par- 
ishes of Louisiana, including the city of 
New Orleans. The thirteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, in force Dec. 18, 1865, 
completed the work of emancipation, by 
which 3,895,172 slaves were made free. 

Emancipation Proclamation, 3358. 
Carpenter's painting of Lincoln and 
Cabinet at first reading of, present- 
ed to Congress, 4435. 

Notice given that slaves would be 
emancipated on J^. 1863^ 3^97« 
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Em'bargO. — A prohibition Imposed by a 
country to prevent its vessels or those of 
neutral or hostile powers leaving its ports. 
The United States Government laid em- 
bargoes at various times between 1704 and 
1815. Upon the breaking out of war 
betw’een France and Gre..: BrIr.Jn in 1793 
each country ordered the seizure of neu- 
tral vessels bound for the ports of the 
other. In consequence of the depreda- 
tions of England and France upon the com- 
merce of the United States, an act was 
passed April 18, 1806, prohibitina trade 
with Great Britain and her cok-u.b*'-. Dec. 
22, 1807, Congress, at the suggestion of 
Jefferson, passed an embargo act prohibit- 
ing the sailing of any merchant vessel, 
save coasters, from any American port. 
Jan. 9, 1808, another and more stringent 
act was passed. These measures failed 
to bring either France or England to terms, 
and, though somewhat modified by the act 
of March 12, ISOS, they wrought much, 
injury to shipping and export trade of the 
United States. They were extensively 
evaded, and March 1, 1809, were repealed 
and replaced by the nonintercourse law, 
which forbade French and English vessels 
entering American ports. Another em- 
bargo act was passed Dec. 10, 1813, dur- 
ing the second war with Great Britain. 

Embargo: 

On American vessels referred to, 427. 
On foreign vessels — 

For 60 days recommended, 484. 
Governors requested to call forth 
militia if necessary to enforce, 
144. 

Imposed, 458. 

Eemoved, 457, 466. 

Embezzlement. (See Defalcation.) 
Emigrants to United States. (See Im- 
migration.) 

Emigration of Negroes. (See Negroes.) 
Eminent Domain, — The original or supe- 
rior ownership retained by the people or 
state by which land or other private prop- 
erty may be taken for public use or bene- 
fit. This is the most definite principle of 
the fundamental power of the government 
with regard to property and the most exact 
idea of property remaining in the govern- 
ment or in the aggregate body of the 
people in their sovereign capacity, giving 
the right to resume original possession 
in the manner directed by law -whenever 
its use is essential to the mutual advan- 
tage and welfare of society. If, for in- 
stance, the proper authorities deem it neces- 
sary for the general good to open a street, 
lay out a park, dig a canal, abate a nui- 
sance, charter a railroad, etc., and the 
owners of the land on the route or space 
desired refuse to sell or demand an exorbi- 
tant price for their property, the state, 
by eminent domain, has the power of con- 
trol, and the courts may compel the sur- 
render of the property upon due compensa- 
tion being determined by a board of ap- 
raisers. The Constitution of the United 
tates limits the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain to cases where public 
good demands it and requires compensation 
to those from whom property is taken. 

Employees. (See Government Employ- 
ees; Officers, Public.) 

Employers* Liability and Workmen's 
Compensation Commission, 7692. 
Eeport of, 7729. 


Employers' Liability Law proposed for 
District of Columbia, 6728, 6896, 
69S0, 69S2. 

Discussed by President Poosevelt, 
672S, 6S96, 6980, 6982, 7036, 7087, 
7088, 7126, 7206, 7216. 

Government employees injured in 
service, compensation for, recom- 
mended, 7127, 

Emncfau (Ala.), Battle of. — In January, 
1814, Jackson, with 930 volunteers, and 
200 friendly Indians, again took the field 
against the hostiles. Jan. 21, with Gen, 
Coffee, he camped near Emucfau, on a bend 
in the Tailnpnacp, in southern Alabama. 
In l.ca::' p'Jm-a "o the presence of In- 
ca.-ri, and wk’.:.? kept vigil all the 
night. At dawn of the 22d the savages 
made the attack. Gen. Coffee repulsed 
the Indians, driving them back 2 miles. 
The Indians then rallied, attacking a sec- 
ond time, but were again repulsed. Gen. 
Coffee was wounded. His aid-de-camp and 
2 or 3 others were killed. Se-^'cral privates 
were wounded. Jackson abandoned his ex- 
cursion after the battle and retired toward 
Fort Strother. 

Encomium, The, seizure of slaves on 
board, referred to, 1499. 

Compensation by Great Britain in 
case of, referred to, 1732, 1784. 
Engines and Machine Tools, reduction 

of tariff on, vetoed, 8131. 

Engineer Corps: 

Entitled to consideration, 471. 

Increase in, recommended, 873, 954, 
1387, 1474, 1607, 4638. 

Officers of, referred to, 1685. 

Eecommending increase in, 873, 954, 
1387, 1474, 1607, 4638. 

England. (See Great Britain.) 
Engraving and Printing, Burean of. 
— In 1862 the government took over the 
work of printing its own notes and securi- 
ties and in 1874 the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing was established, in accordance 
with an act passed by Congress in 1872. 

In 1878 a separate building was erected 
for the exclusive use of the bureau at a cost 
of $300,000. This was soon found to be 
inadequate to the needs of the work and 
a new building was erected in 1902 in the 
grounds adjoining, and the old building 
was renovated and arranged for the offices 
of the auditors. 

The bureau designs, engraves, prints and 
finishes all the securities and other similar 
work of the government printed from steel 
plates, embracing United States notes, bonds 
and certificates, national bank notes, in- 
ternal revenue, postage and customs stamps, 
treasury drafts and checks, disbursing 
officers’ checks, licenses, commissions, pat- 
ent and pension certificates, and portraits 
authorized by law of deceased members of 
Congress and other public officers.” From 
its presses come the million dollars of new 
paper money demanded by the commerce of 
the United States every day ; the billions 
of stamps that are affixed to the nation’s 
mail, and the millions of internal revenue 
stamps with which the nation collects its 
domestic taxes. The engraving is guarded 
with the utmost secrecy, and the original 
plate is never printed from. 

When the superintendent of the plate- 
printing division wants plates to fill an 
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Engraving and Printing — Continued. 
order for printing whicli he receives from 
the Chief of Division, he makes a requisi- 
tion upon the custodian, stating the plate 
required, its class, etc. ; the same is then 
charged to him upon the booh of delivery 
and a replica is forwarded by a messenger, 
with a receipt for the same, which is signed 
on its delivery. After the proper comple- 
ment is printed, the replica is returned to 
the custodian and checked from the super- 
intendent's account. It is then repaired 
or waxed, as the case may be, and placed 
away in the vault. In conducting the oper- 
ations of the bureau the discipline and 
order observed are remarkable, and if not 
perfect it is still difficult to know where 
to begin or what to improve. While there 
is no ostentatious display of authority, 
that authority is felt, and the pressure 
tends, as that on the key of the arch, to 
hold the fabric together. There is no noise 
except that of the machinery. The direc- 
tions are conveyed quietly from one to an- 
other by printed and written tickets, so that 
every transaction has its check and coun- 
tercheck. The silk-fibre paper used in the 
notes is a closely guarded trade secret, and 
every sheet is accounted for from the time 
It leaves the mills in Massachusetts, till 
it is stamped in the Treasury. 

Enterprise, Tlie. — An American brig of 
fourteen guns which, while cruising off the 
coast of Maine, Sept. 5, 1813, under com- 
mand of Capt. Burrows, met and captured 
the British brig Boxer, also of 14 guns. 
The fighting was desperate and lasted 40 
minutes, during which both captains were 
killed. The captured brig was towed into 
Portland, Me. 

Enterprise, The (brig), seizure of 
slaves on board, referred to, 1499. 
Compensation by Grreat Britain in 
case of, referred to, 1732, 1784. 
Enterprise, The (schooner), engage- 
ment with Tripolitan cruiser, 315. 
Entomology, Bureau of. (See Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

Epidemics. (See Contagious Diseases; 
International Sanitary Conference; 
Quarantine Eegulations.) 

Bra of Good Feeling.— A period of Amer- 
ican political history between 1817 and 
1823. All political issues seemed to have 
been settled by the War of 1812. The 
Federalist party had dwindled to an in- 
significant few, and the grounds of their 
contentions seemed to have disappeared. 
The Democrats held undisputed sway in 
Government and the best of feeling pre- 
vailed everywhere. The inaugural address 
of Monroe in 1817 (573) was calculated 
to promote harmony and soothe the feel- 
ings of the minority. The President made 
a tour through New England and was en- 
thusiastically received. In 1820 he was 
almost unanimously reelected, only one elec- 
toral vote being cast against him. The 
later issues of the tariff and internal im- 
provements at public expense had not yet 
developed, but with the election of John 
Quincy Adams in 1824 opposition to his 
policy began to grow, with Jackson as a 
center. Jackson had been the popular can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1824- Failing 
of a majority in the electoral college, he 
was defeated in the House by a coalition 
of the friends of Clay and Adams, who 
later formed the Whig party, and the Era 
p£ Good Feeling ended. 


Erie, The, claims of Sweden for alleged 
misconduct of commander of, 1172. 
Erie and Oswego Canal, memorial in 
favor of enlarging docks of, 3282. 
Erie, Lake. (See Lake Erie.) 

Erie (Pa.) Marine Hospital tendered 
United States for use of soldiers' 
and sailors' home, 4786, 

Erwin, Miss., riot at, 6731. 

Esser, The. — A United States frigate of 
32 guns. Aug- 13, 1812, she was attacked 
by the Alert, a British sloop of war carry- 
ing 26 guns. One broadside from the 
Essex nearly sunk the Alert and caused her 
surrender. Among the midshipmen of the 
Essex at this time was David Glasgow Far- 
ragut, then 11 years old. Later the Essex 
started for the Pacific on an independent 
cruise. At this time she carried 46 guns. 
Under command of Capt. David Porter 
she seized nearly all the British whaling 
vessels off the coast of South America, 
capturing or destroying $2,500,000 worth 
of the enemy’s property, 360 seamen, and 
over 100 cannon. In February, 1814, she 
was surprised in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
Chile, by 2 British men-of-war — the PTioelte, 
carrying 52 guns, and the Cherul), 28 guns. 
March 28 the Essex, already crippled by 
a squall in the attempt to get to sea, 
tried to escape, but was surrendered a 
helpless wreck to the enemy after a bloody 
battle, in which one-half of her men and 
all but 1 officer were wounded or slain. 

Estelle, The, order to United States 
marshal in Ehode Island to take pos- 
session of, 4443. 

Ethiopia, Treaties with. — Dec. 27, 1903, 
a treaty to regulate commercial relations 
was signed with Menelik II., King of 
Ethiopia, granting freedom to citizens of 
the United States to travel and transact 
business in that country and guaranteeing 
security of persons and property. 

Europe. — The area of Europe is about 
3,800,000 square miles, and it forms about 
one-fourteenth of the land surface of the 
globe. Its length from the North Cape, 
71® 12' N., to Cape Matapan, in the south 
of Greece, 36® 23' N., is about 2,400 
miles, and its breadth from Cape St. Vin- 
cent to the Urals is about 3,300 miles. 
The political boundary between Europe 
and Asia extends some distance beyond 
the Urals, to include the mining regions ; 
in the southeast it follows the valley of 
the Manych, north of the Caucasus. 

The nations of Europe, with the form 
of government and capital of each follow : 
* Albania (Principality), Scutari. 
Austria-Hungary (Monarchy), Vienna, 
Austria (Empire), Vienna. 

Hungary (Kingdom), Budapest. 
Belgium (Kingdom), Brussels. 

♦Bulgaria (Kingdom), Sofia. 

Denmark (Kingdom), Copenhagen, 
France (Republic), Paris. 

German Empire (Empire), Berlim 
♦Greece (Kingdom), Athens. 

Italy (Kingdom), Borne. 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy), Luxemburg. 
♦Montenegro (Kingdom), Cettinje. 
Netherlands (Kingdom), The Hague. 
Norway (Kingdom), Christiania. 

Portugal (Bepublic), Lisbon. 

Bumania (Kingdom), Bucharest. 
Bussia-in-Europe (Empire), Petrograd. 
♦Servia (Kingdom), Belgrade. 

Spain (Kingdom), Madrid. 
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European War 


Burope — Co ntmued. 

Sv-e;ier. 

S~''.zzci'.a:.'2 r'-lf'T/.iL.lc , 

"^ZiZcii. . L .lidon. 

Tne 3c,:'p:iz A.: Greece, 

Physical Features . — The coast-line is ir- 
regular owing to the large number of isl- 
ands and of deep gulfs and inlets sepa- 
rated by peninsulas. The Baltm. with its 
inner r ranches, tne Gulf of Bosnia and 
the Gulf cf FinusLi reaches toward the 
White Sea on the north, and partly iso- 
lates ScandinuTia. On the west coast are 
the peninsu-as jf Denmark, Cotentin, Brit- 
tany, and :he Iberian Peninsula. The 
Mediterranean Is divided into guifs. penin- 
sulas, and islands, of which Italy, the 
Aariatic, the Balhan Peninsula, the -$gean. 
the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea and 
the Crimea, and Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Crete and Cyprus are the largest. 

Structurally Er.rope may be divided into 
plateaus and fold mounrains. The main 
plateaus are the old plateau of northwest- 
ern Europe, the ^’^tULva! ?iut- a : :: rrarc-, 
the Meseia of the :i»erlan Ptnins.;ii'. the 
Schwarzwald (or Black F■Jre^^ , Taunus, 
Hunsruck, Erzgebirge, and the Russian 
Platform. The main fold mountains are 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Carpathians, 
the Balkans and their branching spurs. 
The folded mountains contain the highest 
S5;r"!ri'«*. Mont Blanc (15,775 feet) being 
lue cu’im''.'a:’:.g point of Europe, if the 
Caucasus be included in Asia. In Scandi- 
navia the rivers are short and torrential 
on the West Coast. Though useless for 
navigation, they provide in their water- 
falls valuable power, which is now being 
extensively utilized. To the southeast is 
the Russian or Eastern Lowland, the riv- 
ers of which drain into the Arctic, the 
Baltic, and the Black and Caspian Seas. 
The Dwina and Petchora flow into the 
Arctic, the Diina and Niemen into the 
Baltic, the Volga and Ural into the Cas- 

g ian, and the Don, Dnieper, Bug and 
niester into the Black Sea. 

Through the Central Lowlands flows the 
Vistula, which rises in the Tatra, and the 
Oder, which has its source in the Sude- 
tes- The Elbe and its tributaries rise in 
the mountains which bound the Bohemian 
plateau, the Erzgebirge, Bohemian Forest, 
Moravian Plateau and Sndetes, and the 
Weser rises in the Thuringian Forest. 
Both these rivers flow into the North Sea. 
The Rhine rises in the St. Gothard group 
in the Alps and flows through the Lake 
of Constance to Basel, where it turns 
north. Numerous lakes, Zurich, Lucerne, 
Thun, Neuchatel, are traversed by the 
tributaries of the Aare, which joins the 
Upper Rhine. The principal Atlantic riv- 
ers of France are the Seine, which rises 
in the Cote d’Or, the Loire from the Ce- 
vennes, and the Garonne from the Pyre- 
nees, The Mediterranean Drainage of Eu- 
rope includes the Ebro in Spain, the only 
large river on the eastern side, and the 
Rhone, which rises near the sources of the 
Rhine and flows through the Lake of Ge- 
neva. .With the SaSne, its northern tribu- 
tary, it forms the longest north to south, 
valley in Europe. The west coast of Italy 
has several comparatively long rivers, the 
Arno and the Tiber, the Apennine water- 
shed lying nearest to the Adriatic Coast. 
In North Italy is the Po and its tribu- 
taries. The Danube rises in the Black 
Forest and receives many tributaries from 
the Bavarian Plateaii. (Details of the his- 
tory, government, etc., of the several coun- 
tries will he found in the regular alpha- 
betical order.) 


Europe, railway systems of, 3270. 
Europe and the NTear East, political 
conditions in, 8047. 

European and West Virginia Land and 
Mining Co., agreement with agents 
of Mexico referred to, 3723. 

European War of 1914-17. — Any attempt 
to discuss the political and diplomatic rela- 
tions between the powers of Europe at the 
outbreak of the war in 1914 would be in- 
opportune and inaccurate at this time. 
Neutral nations are not without bias either 
from sentiment or policy, and upon neither 
of these can sound judgment be based. 
Not until the hand of time shall have 
smoothed the ridges and wrinkles of im- 
pulsive opinion and careful investigation 
verified the truth of the charges and coun- 
tercharges can we hope to read the true 
story of the causes of the war. Meantime 
we may rely for a connected narrative of 
the events upon the undisputed reports of 
occurrences which are confirmed by official 
headquarters of the warring nations. 

June 28, 1914, the Austrian Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne of 
Austria, and his wife, the Duchess of 
Hohenberg, were assassinated in Sarajevo, 
Bosnia, by a Servian student- An inquiry 
was begun, at which evidence was intro- 
duced to show that the assassin’s work 
was part of a plot for the revolt of the 
southern Slav provinces of Austria, insti- 
gated by Servians with the connivance of 
the Servian government. Austria demanded 
a voice in the investigation and punishment 
of the crime, and sent an ultimatum to 
Servia. The latter country agreed to all 
the demands except that to allow Austrian 
officials to participate in the inquiry. 

July 27, the Austrian foreign office is- 
sued a statement in which appeared these 
words : ‘"The object of the Servian note is to 
create the false impression that the Servian 
Government is prepared in great measure 
to comply with our demands. 

“As a matter of fact, however, Servia’s 
note is filled with the spirit of dishonesty, 
which clearly shows that the Servian Gov- 
ernment is not seriously determined to put 
an end to the culpable tolerance it hitherto 
has extended to intrigues against the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy.” 

Russia notified Austria that it could not 
allow Servian territory to be invaded. 
Semi-official ly, Germany let it be known 
that no one must interfere with the Aus- 
tro-Servian entanglement — an intimation 
that Germany would back Austria. 

Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, made the definite proposal that me- 
diation between Servia and Austria be un- 
dertaken by a conference of the Ambassadors 
in London. France and Italy accepted the 
proposal. Germany and Austria declined. 
Next day came this announcement of war : 

“The Royal Government of Servia not 
having replied in a satisfactory manner 
to the note remitted to it by the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister in Belgrade on July 
23, 1914, the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment finds itself compelled to proceed it- 
self to safeguard its rights and interests 
and to have recourse for this purpose to 
force of arms. Austria-Hungary considers 
itself, therefore, from this moment in a 
state of war with Servia. 

(Signed) “Count Beechtold, 
“Minister of Foreign Affairs of Austria- 


Hungary.” 

The following day the Czar of Russia is- 
sued an imperial ukase calling all reservists 


to the colors. 
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European War— C7on^^rtt^6<J. 

July 30, Cerman Chancellor Ton Beth- 
mann-Hollweg sent the following telegram 
to the German Ambassador at Vienna : 

“We cannot expect Austria-Hungary to 
negotiate with Servia, with whom she is 
in a state of war. The refusal, however, 
to exchange views with St. Petersburg 
would be a grave mistake. 

“We are indeed ready to fulfill our duty 
as ally. We must, however, refuse to be 
drawn into a world conflagration owing to 
Austria-Hungary not respecting our advice. 
Your Excellency will express this to Count 
von Berchtold, Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, with all emphasis and great seri- 
ousness." 

In reply to this communication Count 
Berchtold told the German Ambassador 
that the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg had already been instructed 
to begin negotiations with Sergius Sazon- 
ofP, the Russian Foreign Minister. But 
nothing came of these efforts. 

Germany then asked Russia to cease 
mobilization and asked for a reply within 
twenty-four hours. England notified Ger- 
many that if a general conflict should oc- 
cur it could not stand aloof and see the 
balance of power in Europe destroyed. 

July 31st, Premier Asquith announced In 
the* British House of Commons : 

“We ‘have just heard, not from St. Peters- 
burg, but from Germany, that Russia has 
proclaimed the general mobilization of her 
army and her fleet, and that, in conse- 
quence of this, martial law is to be pro- 
claimed in Germany. We understand this 
to mean that mobilization will follow in 
Germany if the Russian mobilization is 
general and is proceeded with.” 

Russia paid no attention to the German 
ultimatum, but M. Gorymykin, president of 
the Council of the Empire, issued a mani- 
festo which read: 

“Russia is determined not to allow 
Servia to be crushed and will fulfill its duty 
in regard to that small kingdom, which has 
already suffered so much at Austria’s 
hands.” ^ 

The German Ambassador, Baron von 
Schoen, went to the French foreign oflBce 
and expressed the fear that dangerous fric- 
tion might arise between the Triple Alli- 
ance and the Triple Entente In the event 
of the Powers of the Triple Entente not 
taking steps to localize the conflict be- 
tween Austria and Servia. 

August 1, 1914, the German Ambassador 
handed the declaration of war to the 
Russian Foreign Minister. On the same 
day, the French Government issued a gen- 
eral mobilization order. 

August 2d, Germany began the invasion 
of France through the Duchy of Luxemburg. 
This territory had been neutralized by the 
powers, including Germany, in 1867, but 
no resistance was made by the Ducal army 
of less than 450 men, though the Grand 
Duchess made formal protest. 

August 3d, Germany sent to Belgium de- 
manding passage for her troops and offering 
compensation therefor. Germany said that 
it already had information that France was 
to use Belgium as a military base. Belgi- 
um refused entrance to German troops and 
demanded that Germany respect her neu- 
trality, hut on the morning of the 4th Ger- 
man troops entered Belgium. Sir Edward 
Grey, British Foreign Minister, in the House 
of Commons, read a telegram addressed to 
King George by King Albert of Belgium, 
asking “the diplomatic Intervention of Your 
Majesty’s Government to safeguard the In- 
tegrity of Belgium.” 

Italy proclaimed her neutrality, al- 
though a member of the Triple Alliance. 


This alliance, her statesmen explained, was 
intended to protect the parties to it 
against an attack. Italy interpreted Ger- 
many’s and Austria’s acts as amounting to 
an aggressive war. 

August 4th, the German Emperor gave 
the Russian Ambassador his passports and 
England sent an ultimatum to Germany, de- 
manding a satisfactory reply by midnight 
on the question of the neutrality of Belgium. 
No reply having been received the British 
foreign office announced that a state of 
war existed with Germany, dating from 11 
p.M. August 4, 1914. Meanwhile Germany 
had given 'his passports to the British 
Ambassador in Berlin. 

August 5th, President Wilson tendered 
the good offices of the United States in an 
attempt to bring about a settlement of the 
European difficulties. 

Portugal announced Its intention to sup- 
port Great Britain, and other declarations 
of war came in the following order : Au- 
gust 6th, Austria-Hungary on Russia ; 8th, 
'Montenegro on Austria-Hungary ; 9th, Ser- 
via on Germany; 10th, France on Austria- 
Hungary ; 12th, Great Britain on Austria- 
Hungary, and Montenegro on Germany ; 
13th, Austria and Great Britain, each on the 
other; 23d, Japan on Germany; 25th, Aus- 
tria-Hungary on Japan ; 28th, Austria- 

Hungary on Belgium ; 29th, Turkish action 
against Russia ; 30th, Russian, French and 
British ambassadors to Turkey ask for pass- 
ports. May 23, 1915, Italy declared war on 
Austria, and August 28, 1916, on Germany. 

After a heavy bombardment of two days 
German forces entered the strongly forti- 
fied city of LiSge, Belgium, August 7, and 
proceeded westward, taking successively 
Louvain, Brussels, Namur and Antwerp. 
About the middle of August Japan sent an 
ultimatum to Germany demanding the im- 
mediate surrender of Kiau Chau, China, 
which was leased by Germany in 1898, and 
later made a protectorate. This was sur- 
rendered to the Japanese in November. 

Meantime, although Germany had made 
some progress along the shores of the Baltic 
Sea, the Russian forces had invaded Galicia 
in Austria and Bast Prussia. 

In Prance the German line extended 
diagonally across the northeastern frontier, 
with the left resting on Miilhausen. Turn- 
ing on the left base the armies pressed 
rapidly by way of Nancy, Verdun, Mont- 
medy, Reims, Amiens, westward and south 
to within twenty-five miles of Paris and 
along the Marne River. Here, with the aid 
of British forces, the Germans were checked. 
The French government moved from Paris 
to Bordeaux. The allied forces attempted 
an enveloping manoeuvre, and the German 
line was extended northward, falling back 
to the eastward at the same time. 

Battle of the Marne , — During the retreat 
of the French and allied armies from Brus- 
sels toward Paris they had received con- 
stant accessions, while the Germans were 
compelled to transfer part of their forces 
to the eastern theatre of the war to op^ 
pose the invasion of Prussia by the Rus- 
sians. Sept. 6, General Joffire called a halt 
in the Franco-British line, then extending 
from Paris to Verdun, with its center south 
of the River Marne. Along this line of 
140 miles were more than 1,500,000 of the 
allies, while the Germans numbered but 
900,000. From left to right the order of 
the French line was : the Sixth French 
army, the British army, the Fifth, Ninth, 
Fourth and Third French; the Germans 
from right to left were those of Von Kluck, 
Von Billow, Von Hausen, Grand Duke Al- 
brecht of Wiirttemberg ; and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. The German left was 
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secure bnt tbeir right was exposed to at- 
tack. To protect their comnninications two 
corps facing west were stationed behind 
the River Ourc, which flows from the north 
into the Marne, about thirty-five miles east 
of Paris. Early on the morning of Sept. 6, 
General Joffre advanced the Sixth French 
army from Paris north of the Marne toward 
the Ourc, and then began the famous re- 
treat of Von Kluck, which exposed the 
flank of Von Biilow, whose retreat in turn 
exposed the flank of Von Hausen, and the 
whole German line swung rapidly back to 
the eastward, at the same time extending 
northward to avoid enveloping movements 
by the enemy. On the 12th and 13th the 
ursuit was brought to an unexpected halt 
y the German army at bay on the hills 
north of the River Aisne. 

Fall of Antwerp . — During September, 
1914, while the German armies held their 
positions in northern France, the Belgian 
army had been reorganized and began an 
aggressive campaign against the German 
communications. The German general staff 
then determined to capture Antwerp and 
complete the conquest of Belgium. 

The entire Belgian defense centered in 
Antwerp, which was considered one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe. The city 
had a population of more than 300,0(X>. It 
was defended by two rings of forts — ^an 
inner one of eight forts, about two miles 
from an old enceinte which encircled the 
city, and an outer ring of fifteen forts, at 
distances varying from six to nine miles 
from the enceinte. Four special features 
contributed to the strength of Antwerp : 

(1) the close proximity of the neutral 
Dutch frontier on the north and northwest, 
which reduced the front to be defended; 

(2) the existence of a large inundated area 
on the west and northwest, which served 
the same purpose; (3) the position of the 
Biver Scheldt, which protected the city on 
the west and offered a secure passage 
through Holland for supplies from the sea; 
(4) the position of the River Nethe, which 
runs close to the rear of the outer ring of 
forts and furnishes an inundated area for 
the protection of the city on the southeast. 

Sept. 28 the German guns opened upon 
two of the forts of the outer ring south of 
the city. On the 29th one of these was 
blown up and the other was destroyed the 
following day. The next two forts to 
right were silenced Oct. 1, and the Belgian 
infantry were compelled to withdraw across 
the Nethe, where they were supported by 
the British. On the 5th the Belgian army 
withdrew and the Germans crossed the 
Kethe and occupied Antwerp, coming into 
complete possession by the 9th. A war tax 
of 17,000,000 a month was levied upon 
the city and a civil governor placed in 
charge. Many stories were told of attacks 
by civilians upon the soldiers after surren- 
der and of retaliatory measures by the Ger- 
mans which were calculated to excite the 
sympathies of neutrals. Holland reported 
that 20,000 Belgians and 1,500 British sol- 
diers had crossed into Dutch territory and 
had been interned. 

Battle of the Aisne.— The Aisne River la 
a sluggish canalized river about 170 miles 
long flowing generally westward into the Oise 
through a valley from half a mile to two 
miles wide between plateaus 400 feet high 
on each side. 'While on the drive to Paris the 
Germans had prepared a strong position on 
the northern plateau upon which to make 
a stand in case of possible retreat. Con- 
crete platforms had been built for heavy 
guns^ and commodious trenches with over- 


TjT*«-<-art-i-inn sualn^t Fbrspnf^l had been 
' a- a'/;., .he right of 

the position rest d ta X',;. ■ a Hills west 
of the Oise, north of its junction with the 
Aisne. From this point the line ran east 
along the Aisne about forty miles and then 
south by east by Reims to Verdun. Four 
railways ran ba^k from this position into 
Belgium and a fifth ran east and -west at a 
convenient distance in the rear of the 
lines. The German retreat abruptly halted 
Sept. 12 at Soissons, where the river is 
about sixty yards wide. Here the armies 
were deadlocked from the Xoyon Hills to 
the Sw'iss frontier. The allies sent out 
forces to turn the German right and strike 
the railways in their rear, but each expe- 
dition resulted only in a pitched battle and 
the extension of the German lines north- 
ward. By Oct. 7, the 25th day of the 
fluhtina along the Aisne, the lines had been 
prolonged : o La Bassee, ten miles from the 
Belgian fronrier, and the net result of the 
fiah-.ing airer :en months was the exten- 
sion of the lines from the confluence of the 
Aisne and Oise rivers into Flanders and 
as close to the English Channel coast as 
operations of the British navy would per- 
mit. This line was roughly marked by the 
towns of Vermelles, Armentieres, Tpres, 
Bixshoote and Dixmude, which became the 
scenes of fierce struggles. French reserve 
troops, detachments from the French active 
army, the British expeditionary force, Brit- 
ish Indians, Senegalese, and Turcos went to 
make up the prolongation of the allies" front. 

On the southeast end of the German line 
the Crown Prince in September sent out 
several army corps to cut the line south 
of Verdun, but only succeeded in reaching 
St. Mihiel, which during the first half of 
1915 continued to be a starting point for 
aggressive movements. 

Fighting in Flanders.— Having taken Ant- 
werp the Germans began sending large ar- 
mies toward Dunkirk and Calais. The Bel- 
gian army held the Germans back of the 
Yser River at Nieuport, and, assisted by 
British warships in the Channel, forced 
them from the coast. Between Nieuport and 
Ypres the German advance was checked by 
cutting the dykes and flooding the country. 

Battle of Ypres.— About the middle of Oc- 
tober, 1914, the Germans began massing 
their troops in the vicinity of Ypres, and 
the attacks grew fiercer each day. Their 
evident intention was to force their way 
to Calais. By Nov. 5 the attacks ceased. 
The allies, on the defensive, lost 100,000 
men, killed, wounded and missing, and it is 
supposed the German offensive cost twice 
as many, so that the losses about Ypres 
must have reached close to 300,000 men. 

From the time of the establishment of the 
lines of trenches in October, 1914, to the 
end of 1915, little progress was made by 
either side in the fighting in the western 
theatre of the war. The opposing forces 
were arrayed in parallel lines from the 
North Sea to the Swiss frontier, a distance 
of 350 miles, the number of combatants 
on each side per mile of front probably 
varying from 3,000 to 10,000. Artillery 
dnels took place nearly every day and oc- 
casional charges by the men at arms resulted 
in Anglo-French gains here and German 
gains there, but the main lines remained 
generally parallel. 

A section of France north of Arras, 
known as the “Labyrinth,” was selected by 
the Anglo-French allies in May, 1915, as the 
objective point of a determined effort to 
break the German line. Ample preparations 
were made, and the fighting began May 30 
and was carried on continuously to June 17. 
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Ttie gains made were ln';!giiificant. and were 
partially recovered by later. 

A second drive along ttie entire fiont in 
France and Belgium was begun m Septem- 
ber, 1915, and fighting continued almost 
uninterruptedly, the heaviest action? ’'>eing 
carried on in the Champagne al-^crlcr be- 
tweon Arras and Ypres and east of Loos. 

The Eastern Theatre of TPar. — Operations 
against Germany and Austria on the east 
covered two separate fields: (Ij that along 
the Vistula River in Poland and East Prus- 
sia and (2) the Austrian province of Gali- 
cia, which lies north of the Carpathian 
Mountains. At the boginiiing of the war the 
Russians invaded Prll'.^^ia, defeated the 
Germans at Gumbinnen (Aug. 17-23), cap- 
tured Allenstein and invested Kbnigsberg. 

In the south the Russian invasion of Gali- 
cia resulted in the capture of Lemberg, 
Sept. 2, Jaroslav, Sept. 23, and the strong 
fortress of Przemysl, on the San River, 
March 22, 1915, after a long siege. 

The invasion was proceeding favorably for 
the Russians until General Vuu Hindenberg 
transported a large German force from Bel- 
gium, and during the last three days of 
August completely annihilated two Russian 
array corps in the vicinity of Allenstein, 
Ortiesburg and Tannenberg, and on Sept. 1 
reported to Berlin the capture of 70,000 
prisoners, including two generals, 300 offi- 
cers, and the equipment of the two corps. 

Before the middle of November, 1914, 
seven Russian armies were advancing upon 
the Austrians and Germans between the 
Baltic Sea and the Carpathian Mountains, 
and pushing them to the west and south. 
The Russians held a line 100 miles long in 
East Prussia parallel to the frontier, ex- 
tending from Stalluponen on the right via 
Goldap and Lyck to the vicinity of Soldau. 
Here occurred a gap in the line, which be- 
gan again in Russian territory near the 
Vistula and ran generally parallel to the 
frontier, and at no great distance from it, 
to the vicinity of Cracow, Austria. The 
Russians held the German town of Pleschen, 
about 65 miles northeast of Breslau. Al- 
though there were gaps in this line, it was 
almost continuous for 350 miles. In Gali- 
cia, Russian armies, moving west, were 
about 75 miles from Cracow, and another 
army, approaching from the northeast, was 
reported to be within 25 miles of that city. 
The full strength of the Russian Empire was 
engaged in one grand concerted movement, 
with its single purpose the overthrow of the 
Teutonic power of central Europe. 

Farly in December the Germans occupied 
Lodz, in East Prussia, and began an impet- 
uous advance toward Warsaw, Poland, while 
the Russians made Cracow, in Galicia, their 
objective. Russian bombardment of Cracow 
was halted Dec. 23 by the arrival of Austro- 
German reinforcements. 

The spectacular advance of the Germans 
along the IQO-mile front, extending from the 
Baltic Sea near Libau in a southeasterly 
direction to the northern tributaries of the 
River Niemen, continued unchecked. Libau, 
in the province of Courland, was captured 
May 8, and the invaders pushed onward 
toward Riga. 

In north Poland German forces success- 
ively occupied Przasynsz and Novo G^'or- 
gievsk in July, 1915, and continued their 
drive on to Warsaw, which was taken Aug. 1. 

Further south, in Galicia, the strongly 
fortified towns of Przemysl and Lemberg 
were retaken by the Germans in June. 

Invasion of Servia . — From July 29 to 
Aug. 12, 1914, the Austrians bombarded 
Belgrade, capital of Servia, whence the 
administrative offices were moved, first to 


Kragujevac and later to Nish. Aug. 16, 
50,000 Austrians crossed the Danube into 
Servia and were met and defeated on the 
18th and 20th by four Servian corps. The 
Servians, elated wdth their victories, in- 
vaded Austria early in September and be- 
sieged Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia. They 
w'ere driven back, however, and an Aus- 
trian force of some 250,000 men moved 
against the northwest corner of Servia, 
meeting the Servians at Valievo Sept. 15 
and defeating them Nov. 15. The Austro- 
siege of Belgrade, W'hich had 
!»■ .{ ly 29, ended l3ec. 2, when the 

V. ere driven oiil by assault. The 
oi:i for Servia was indeed gloomy 

when, to the surprise of the W’orld, a des- 
perate attack on the center divided the Aus- 
trian army, crushed the right wing and 
drove the invading armies from the Ser- 
vian soil. Dec. 14, 1914, King Peter re- 
entered Belgrade with his victorious army 
and reported the land wholly free from 
the invading Teutons. 

Coincident with the Bulgarian invasion 
of Servia in October, 1915, Austro-German 
forces crossed the Danube at Belgrade and 
drove the Servians before them down the 
Morava Valley and formed a junction with 
the Bulgars on the 26th at a point on the 
Salonika-Nish railway and captured Nish, 
the temporary capital, and Kragujevac, the 
principal arsenal, in November. By the 
1st of December, 1915, Austro-Hungarian, 
German and Bulgarian armies had swept 
over the entire country of Servia, the army 
was scattered and the King in flight. 

Turkey's Entrance into the War . — The 
German cruisers Gocden and Breslau, pur- 
sued by hostile war ships at the begin- 
ning of the war, sought escape by passage 
through the Dardanelles and safety in the 
Turkish harbors beyond. Instead of be- 
ing compelled to put to sea or intern 
within a reasonable time, the cruisers were 
alleged to have been bought by Turkey. 
The powers protested, but Turkey not only 
retained the vessels but announced the ab- 
rogation of her capitulations wherein she 
had in times past restricted her sovereignty 
or conferred special privileges upon for- 
eign nations. The first act of hostility -was 
the bombardment of the Russian Black 
Sea port of Theodosia, Oct. 29, 1914, by 
the Oochen, changed in name to the Midullu. 
Other hostile a'cLs followed, and Nov. 5, 
Great Britain and Prance declared war on 
Turkey. The former also annexed the isl- 
and of Cyprus and declared Egypt an in- 
dependent state. 

Kuf-ePAmara, Siege of . — The outbreak 
of the war found British troops to the num- 
ber of 8,000 or 10,000 in Mesopotamia, un- 
der command of Gen. Townshend. After a 
defeat by the Turks at Ctesiphon, Town- 
shend retreated to Kut-el-Amara, a city built 
on a peninsula on the left bank of the Tigris 
river. The Ottoman troops settled down in 
front of the place, while heavy flanking par- 
ties swept by on both banks of the river and 
speedily cut off the British line of communi- 
cation, The Turks then assumed the simple 
task of maintaining the siege until necessity 
should compel the British surrender. In- 
effectual attempts were made at rescue, and 
unusual floods prevented aggressive opera- 
tions. After a siege of 143 days the British 
flag was hauled clown, and the army sur- 
rendered its arms to the Turks, April 29, 
1916. 

Naval Operations . — At the outbreak of the 
war Great Britain claimed the supremacy 
of the seas. July 31, 1914, the British 
fleets on all stations put to sea and the 
word went to British consuls all over the 
world to hold British shipping in port and 
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recall vessels at sea by wireless. Two 
days later twelve French ships passed 
Gibraltar into the Mediterranean, vrhich 
was assigned as the special province of the 
French fleet. The Aostrian fleet took ref- 
uge in Pola and the German fleet retired to 
the fortified ports of the IS'orth Sea and 
into the Baltic. Aug. 5, the Eoiiigin Luise, 
a German liner, which had been converted 
into a mine layer, was torpedoed by the 
British destroyer Lance. Next day the 
British cruiser Amphion struck a German 
mine and sank with 131 men. Aug. IT, the 
British Htghfiyer sank the North German 
Lloyd liner Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse^ which 
had been armed as a commerce destroyer. 

Helgoland Naval Battle. — Aug. 28, 1914, 
Admiral David Beatty, with a British bat- 
tle squadron, consisting of the Fearless, 
the Arethusa and about twenty destroyers, 
engaged a German squadron off the naval 
base of Helgoland in the North Sea. Three 
German cruisers were sighted — the Mainz, 
the Coin and the Ariadne. During the en- 
suing fight the British battle cruisers Lion, 
Queen Mary, Invincible and New Zealand 
came upon the scene. The three German 
cruisers and two destroyers were sunk, and 
2,500 sailors were reported lost. 

Activities of German Cruisers. — In spite of 
British supremacy at sea Germany was 
able to inflict severe damage upon her 
commerce through the activities of the 
cruisers Karlsruhe, Emden, Konigsberg, 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Dresden, Leipsic, 
Niimberg and Geier, most of which had been 
interned in neutral ports or destroyed by 
the first of 1915. 

The German cruiser Karlsruhe was in the 
West Indies when hostilities broke out in 
Europe. Though said to have been chased 
by British warships, the Karlsruhe had by 
Aug. 23 sunk 15 English merchantmen in 
the Atlantic. On the 20th she took the Vafi- 
dyck, valued, with her cargo, at $2,000,000. 

The Emden appeared in the Bay of Ben- 
gal Sept. 10, and by the 20th had captured 
six British ships, sinking five and sending 
the other to Calcutta, with the crews. Then 
she bombarded Madras and set two oil 
tanks on fire. Entering the harbor of 
Penang, Straits Settlements, she torpedoed 
and sunk the Russian cruiser Zhemtchug 
and a French destroyer. Next the Emden 
turned her attention to the wireless tele- 
graph plant on Cocos Island, Nov. 9 she 
landed a small party to destroy the station, 
but the operator had called the Austi*alian 
cruiser Sydney to his assistance, and the 
Emden put to sea, leaving the landing party 
ashore. The Sydney^ being a superior ves- 
sel, defeated and burned the Emden. The 
German loss was 200 killed and 30 wounded, 
while the loss on the Sydney was tififling. 
The Cocos Island landing party, after a 
series of miraculous escapes, heroic adven- 
tures and physical sufferings, reached 
Hodeida, on the east coast of the Red Sea, 
in friendly territory. 

The Kdnigsbergy on Sept. 20, 1914, at- 
tacked and destroyed the British cruiser 
Pegasus, which was undergoing repairs in 
Zanzibar harbor. After a thorough search of 
East African waters the German raider was 
discovered by the British cruiser Chatham 
in shoal water six miles up the Rufigi River, 
in German East Africa. There she was bot- 
tled up by sinking colliers in the channel. 

In commenting upon the valor of German 
cruisers the London Times said editorially : 
“There are few episodes of modern naval 
history more remarkable than the meteoric 
career of the little Emden. Capt. von 
Miiller has captured twenty of our merchant 


steamers and sunk seventeen of them. Hia 
ravages have cost us, at a rough estimate, 
f2,2(K>,000 in our mercantile marine. By 
entirely legitimate strategy he sank a Rus- 
sian ciaN-r and a French destroyer. He has 
bombarded an Italian provincial capital, 
created a marked pariic among certain 
classes of the nativo inhabitants of our 
Indian seaports, swept the Bay of Bengal 
clear of shipping, isolated the province of 
Burma for meny days, and finished by 
audaciously end javoi.ng to destroy a wire- 
less station. In aii his exploits he has be- 
haved with the most perfect courtesy, as the 
officers and crews of many of the ships he 
sank have testified. He has never taken a 
single life unnecessarily, except by accident, 
has committed no outrage, and has strictly 
observed the dictates of international law.” 

Off Coronet, Chile. — A British squadron 
consisting of the three armored cruisers. 
Good Hope, Monmouth and Glasgow, com- 
manded by Admiral Cradock, encountered 
the German cruisers Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, 
Dresden, NUnibei’g and Leipsic, under Ad- 
miral Von Spee, off the coast of Coronel, 
Chile, on Nov. 3, 1914. The fight took place 
near sunset and lasted about three-quar- 
ters of an hour. A broadside from the 
Germans sank the Monmouth and the Good 
Hope, while the Glasgow escaped. Rear- 
Admiral Cradock, in command of the fleet, 
and 1,500 British sailors were lost. The 
German losses were insignificant. 

Off the Falklands. — Dec. 5, 1914, the aug- 
mented British squadron encountered the 
German cruisers Leipsic, Scharnhorst, Gnei- 
senau, Nurnberg and Dresden off the Falk- 
land Islands, All were sunk except the 
Dresden, which escaped. The British loss 
was reported as seven killed and four 
wounded. 

Oct. 17, 1914. — The British cruiser Un- 
daunted, supported by four destroyers, en- 
gaged and sunk four German destroyers off 
the Dutch coast ; 193 German officers and 
sailors were reported lost. 

Jan. 24, 1915, a large German fleet, while 
attempting a raid on the English coast, was 
engaged by a British fleet- The German 
battle cruiser Bluecher (15,550 tons) and 
the smaller cruiser Kolberg were reported 
lost, and the British cruisers Lion and 
Tiger badly damaged. 

War Zone Operations.— K jEltIj in the year 
1915 a British order in council declared 
that all foodstuffs destined to Germany, 
though intended for the civilian population, 
subject to seizure and confiscation. This 
was based on Germany's national regulation 
of the food supply, which was construed to 
mean confiscation for army uses. Germany 
in reply to this order declared a war zone 
to be in existence around the British isles 
after Feb. 15, 1915, and warned neutral 
vessels of the dangers of navigation. Sub^ 
marines were sent into the designated 
waters, and reports came daily of the sink- 
ing of English, French and neutral vessels. 

Lusitania Case. — The German embassy 
in America called attention to the war zone 
and repeated the warning to neutral and 
enemy vessels. Despite the warning, which 
had been personally brought to the atten- 
tion of the passengers, the Lusitania sailed 
from New York May 1st, and May 7th, when 
off Kinsale, Ireland, was struck by a mine 
or torpedo and sank within fifteen minutes 
with great loss of life, including more than 
one hundred Americans. (See Wilson, 
Woodrow.) 

The Lusitania was built in 1907, and was 
one of the largest and fastest of British 
ships and was valued at about $10,000,000. 
Besides passengers and crew to the number 
of 2,159 persons aboard, she carried about 
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L,500 tons of cargo, valued at $735,579. 
Che principal items of the cargo were for 
var consumption, and included sheet brass, 
valued at S50,0U0 ; copper and copper wire, 
p32,000 ; beef, $31,000 ; furs, $119,000 ; 
copper manufactures, $21.O0O: mi'it'»'\v 
joods, $G0,000 ; ammunition, .'^2' ■. 

atest olhcial figures showed i 'ui ! 390 
Rrere lost. The total number of survivors 
was 7G3, including 462 passengers and 301 
>f crew ; the number injured was 30 passen- 
gers and 17 of crew ; of the survivors 45 
lied from exposure or injuries ; the number 
if Americans who died w’as 107. There were 
51 American survivors, 23 American identi- 
ied dead and 84 Americans missing and un- 
ioubtedly dead. 

Forcing the Dardanelles.— The Strait of 
:he Dardanelles, the ancient Hellespont of 
Ji^erxes and Alexander the Great, is a nar- 
row channel separating southeastern Eu- 
rope from Asia, and connecting the Sea 
)f Marmora with the Aegean Sea. It is 
ibout forty-two miles long and varies in 
width from one to four miles. The ap- 
Droach to Constantinople from the west 
3y water can only be made by way of this 
aarrow strait, which is strongly fortified 
>n both sides with modern works and 
leavy guns. A treaty between Turkey and 
;:he great powers of Europe in 1841 pro- 
dded that no war ship of any nation save 
Turkey should pass the Dardanelles with- 
5 ut express consent of Turkey. This agree- 
nent was confirmed at London in 1871 and 
It Berlin in 1878, but an agreement of 
L891 gave the Russian volunteer fleet the 
fight of passage. 

Early in February, 1915, a fleet of the 
inglo-French allies undertook the diflBcult 
:ask of forcing the Dardanelles as a part 
3f the operations against Turkey, as well 
IS to secure possession of large quantities 
)f Russian wheat which were said to be 
stored in Odessa- The allied fleet under 
command of the British Vice-Admiral Car- 
ien included the super-dreadnought Queen 
Eliza'beth, said to be the most powerful 
ighting machine afloat, the Agamemnon, 
irresistible^ YengeancCj CormcalUs, Tri- 
impTi, Albion and Majestic, and the French 
)attleships Oaulois, Suffren, and CJiarle- 
nagne, as well as minor vessels, bringing 
;he total up to more than flftv, including 
.he greatest and newest British dread- 
loughts. Heavy losses sustained by the 
illied fleet soon made it apparent that an 
ittack by sea alone could not succeed, and 
Sir Ian Hamilton, with the British and 
H’rench forces which had been assembled in 
^gypt, was landed on the Gallipoli penin- 
lula for land operations. 

The Queen Elisabeth, from a position be- 
''ond the range of the guns of the forts, 
educed the outer works, Seddul-Bahr and 
§:um Kaleh, on Feb. 26. The fleet then 
legan an advance up the strait, sweeping 
he mines and reducing the forts on the 
Suropean side of the entrance. March 18, 
he French warship Bouvet, the English 
rresistible and Ocean were sunk, and the 
Hulois and Inpeaoible were disabled. 

The task of this joint expedition, num- 
»ering eventually upward of 300,000 effect- 
ves, was to occupy the lower end of the 
lallipoli Peninsula, reducing the forts on 
he Dardanelles shoi*es where these come to 
heir narrowest span. After six months, 
luring which time three violent assaults 
lad been repulsed, the question of abandon- 
ng the enterprise was seriously considered. 

During the first week of January, 1916, 
he entire expedition was withdrawn. The 
Lttempted landing at Suvla Bay failed. The 
Purks claimed possession of $10,000,000 
)ooty after the departure of the British. 


Italian Operations. — Italy entered the con- 
flict by declaring w^ar against Austria, June 
3, 1915, and immediately began an inva- 
sion of the Istrian peninsula, on the east 
coast of the Adriatic Sea. By the end of 
the year they had forced their way east- 
waid to Gorizia, ten miles from the trontier. 

Bulgaria, which had maintained a strict 
neutrality up to that time, mobilized her 
army Sept. 21, 1915, and during the follow- 
ing month crossed the Danube into Servia 
and advanced to the Belgrade-Nish-Salonika 
railroad. In the meantime Austro-German 
forces had crossed t-u^e Save and Danube and 
pressed southward, driving the Serbs before 
them. Efforts of the Anglo-French allies to 
induce Greece and Rumania to interfere in 
behalf of Servia were futile. The Bulgars ad- 
vanced steadily westward to Monastir, in the 
extreme southwest corner of Servia, where 
they established themselves and strength- 
ened their lines to the borders of Greece. 

Montenegro in the War. — Montenegro de- 
clared war on Austria Aug. 7, and the Mon- 
tenegrin forces proceeded to invade Bosnia, 
in conjunction with a Servian army, and to 
assist the British and French to besiege 
Cattaro. They later occupied Mostar, capi- 
tal of Herzegovina. After the occupation 
of Servia by the central powers, Austrian 
armies turned their attention to Monte- 
negro, recovered the Bosnian provinces and 
placed Montenegro under military control 
of the Austrians. 

Siege of Tsing-tau. — On the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe, Japan sent an ulti- 
matum to Germany, demanding that she 
withdraw her warships from Oriental waters 
and evacuate the entire leased territory of 
Kiao-chau, with a view to its eventual res- 
toration to China. Kiao-chau, of which 
Tsing-tau is the capital, lies on the east 
coast of the Chinese province of Shan-tung. 
It has a population of about 33,000, of 
whom some 1,500 are white. It was seized 
by Germany in November, 1897, and later 
occupation was confirmed under a 99-year 
lease. It is surrounded by a neutral zone 
thirty miles wide. Germans spent $100,000,- 
000 in improving the port. The siege lasted 
till Nov. 7, 1914, when the German garrison 
of 4,600, which included many business 
men, was forced to surrender. The Japanese 
besiegers, reported at 45,000, lost 1,500 
men. The Japanese cruiser Tahachiho, with 
a crew of 344 men, was sunk by a German 
submarine, and the Austrian cruiser Kai- 
serin Elisabeth, which took part in the 
defense, was sunk by her crew to escape 
capture. 

In the Caucasus. — For more than eighteen 
months the Czar’s armies had made little 
headway in the Caucasus. Preparations 
were begun by Grand Duke Nicholas In the 
fall of 1915, and an army estimated at 300,- 
000 men, operating from a base at Batum 
on the Black Sea and on Tiflis and Baku, be- 
gan a drive on Armenia in February, 1916. 
Erzerum, which lies 60 miles from the Rus- 
sian frontier and 625 miles from Constanti- 
nople, stands on a plateau 6,000 feet high, 
and was defended by eighteen forts. The 
city is flanked by two high mountain ranges. 
After an assault lasting five days the Rus- 
sians took the place by storm, Feb. 26, 1916. 
More than 300 pieces of ordnance and 
13,000 prisoners were taken. 

After the capture of Erzerum the Rus- 
sians pushed on in three main divisions. The 
first, along the Black Sea coast, supported 
by warships, moved toward Trebibond, tak- 
ing Ishpir and Rizeh on the way, and on 
March 7, Trebizond. The second column, 
from the Lake Van region, captured Mush 
and Bitlis. The third, fighting In Persia, 
took Kermanshah, Feb. 25, and advanced to 
Eirind, 180 miles from Bagdad. 
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European War — Continued. 

Aerial Warfare . — Soon after the breaking 
out of the war it became evident that air 
craft of various designs were to play an. 
important part, both in scouting and offen- 
sive operations. The Germans had devel- 
oped the Zeppelin airship to a high state of 

g erfection, and in the early advance through 
elgium and into Prance Zeppelins flew high 
in advance of the uhlans, communicating 
their observations to headquarters. On Aug. 
24, bombs were dropped on Antwerp. A 
month later other Belgian towns, as well as 
Paris and Warsaw, were bombarded from 
the air. Contradictory stories of the effects 
of these attacks reached the outside world 
from the headquarters of the belligerents. 
In October German aviators dropped bombs 
in Paris, killing three persons and wound- 
ing 20 ; Dec. 30 Dunkirk was shelled from 
the air and 15 persons were killed. In 
January, 1915, a fleet of Zeppelins raided 
the English coast, bombarding six towns 
and killing five persons. Other air raids 
followed, but without accomplishing any 
military purpose. By February, 1915, the 
Anglo-French allies had built a fleet of 30 
to 40 air and seaplanes and made retalia- 
tory raids on Dunkirk, Ostend, Zeebrugge 
and other towns within the German lines. 

Submarine Operations . — From Feb. 18, 
1915, when the German war zone was de- 
clared around the British isles, until July 
30, 1915, German submarines had sunk 230 
English ships, 30 ships owned in other bel- 
ligerent countries, 6 neutral ships mistaken 
as hostile, and 27 neutral vessels known as 
such. During August, 33 ships of more 
than 500 tons were sunk by German sub- 
marines, and in September, 29 more victims 
were added to the list. Following is a par- 
tial list of the losses due to submarines in 
the first year, which serves to show the 
havoc wrought by the undersea craft. (See 
also Lusitania Case.) 

Sept. 5, 1914. — British cruiser Pathfinder, 
blown up in North Sea. 

Oct. 16. — British cruiser HatcTce, sunk by 
a German submarine in North Sea off Scot- 
tish coast, and 400 of her crew were lost. 
This submarine, the U-9, is said to be the 
same which sank the Aboukir, Cressy and 
Bogue. 

Oct. 27. — British superdreadnought Au- 
dacious (23,000 tons), sunk by torpedo, 
submarine and destroyer ; crew saved by 
White Star steamer Olymmc. 

Oct. 31. — British cruiser Hermes^ sunk in 
the Straits of Dover by German submarine. 

Nov. 11. — British torpedo gunboat Niger, 
sunk near mouth of Eiver Thames by Ger- 
man submarine. 

British warship Bulwark (15,000 tons), 
destroyed by explosion in dockyards at 
Sheerness, on Thames River, and 738 lives 
were lost. 

Lord of the Admiralty Churchill said 
Britain could lose a dreadnought a month. 

British submarine B-11, after diving be- 
neath five rows of mines, sunk the Turkish 
warship Messudieh in the Dardanelles. 

British Formidable (15,000 tons) sunk in 
English Channel by submarine, with a loss 
of nearly 600 lives. 

Two British food ships were torpedoed 
off Havre by German submarines. The 
United States was induced to protest 
against the severity of German submarines, 
and, in the interest of humanity and out 
of respect for the rights of neutrals, Ger- 
many agreed to spare neutral ships in pre- 
scribed waters and to warn all vessels be- 
fore attack, giving passengers opportunity 
to escape unless the vessel attempts flight 
or defense. 

Reliable statistics compiled in December, 
1915, show that from the beginning of the 
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war in August, 1914, to Dec. 1, 1915, 734 
ships of the Anglo-French allies, with a 
tonnage of 1,447,628, were destroyed by the 
Teutonic sea forces. Of these 568, aggre- 
gating 1,079,492 tons, were destroyed by 
submarines, and 93, of 94,709 tons, by 
mines. Of the 734 ships destroyed 624, 
with a tonnage of 1,231,944, were British. 
This represents 5.9 per cent of the entire 
British shipping. 

Results of One Yearns Warfare. — Review- 
ing the first year of the war the Berlin 
newspapers pointed out that the territory 
of the Teutonic powers was free from in- 
vaders except for small strips in Alsace 
and Galicia, while the German armies in 
the West occupied 53,000 square kilometers 
(one square kilometer equals .3861 of a 
square mile), including Belgium and the 
most valuable part of Prance, In addition 
to this territory the Austro-German allies 
occupied 150,000 square kilometers in the 
East, including the entire Russian provinces 
of Couriand, Kovno, Suwalki, Lomza, 
Flock, Kilicz, Piotrkow, Radom, Kielce, and 
large parts of Warsaw and Lublin. The to- 
tal conquered territory at that time was 
twice the area of the Kingdom of Bavaria. 
The entire Kingdom of Servia was shortly 
after added to the conquered territory. 

Verdun, Siege of . — German offensive op- 
erations against the French fortress of Ver- 
dun began in February, 1916. For three 
weeks, in half a dozen places on a front of 
more than 450 miles, from the North Sea 
to the Swiss frontier, the Germans had been 
feinting with an intensity that gave each 
separate thrust a look of latent enterprise, 
and then abruptly, to the north of Verdun, 
on a continuous battle line of twenty-five 
miles, they developed operations of the first 
magnitude. 

Verdun is the first and strongest of a line 
of fortified French places (Verdun-Toul- 
Bpinal-Belfort) facing the German frontier. 
It had withstood the German attack at the 
outbreak of the war, and now, greatly 
strengthened, it was attacked, Feb. 19, by 
the army of the Crown Prince, 300,000 
strong, under the eye of the Kaiser. After 
six days’ fighting Port Douaumont, the most 
northerly outpost of the fortified area, was 
taken. Hardaumont, to the east, and Champ- 
neuville, to the west, were token Feb. 26, 
The British line in Flanders was lengthened 
so that reinforcements might be sent to 
Verdun. The attack on the west side of the 
Meuse was made on a narrow front of not 
more than a mile and a half, between Vau- 
quols and Malancourt and toward the town 
of Avocourt. Repeated assaults resulted in 
the formation of the French defense on the 
line of a double salient, with one apex at 
Avocourt and the other at Le Mort Homme. 
Malancourt was captured by the Germans 
March 31, who then shifted their attack to 
the town of Vaux, on the east bank of the 
Meuse. Penetrating the French lines on 
hills 265 and 295, the Germans during April 
and May almost daily attacked Le Mort 
Homme and Hill 304. Early in June the 
attacks centered on Fort Vaux, which fell 
to the Germans on the 7th, and Thiaumont 
on the 23d. June 25 the Anglo-British allies 
began a strong offensive movement (see 
Somme, Battle of) extending along the line 
from La Bassee to the north to Verdun in 
the south. 

Somme, Battle of . — ^During the early 
spring of 1916, the German attacks to 
Prance were mainly directed against Ver- 
dun. Prom the first of February till late 
in June the most terrific warfare recorded in 
history took lace In this fortified area. 
(See Verdun, Battle of.) The British lines 
in the north were extended so as to send 
reinforcements to the French defenders. 
Finally, June 25th, a general advance by 
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uropean War — Continued, 
le Franco-British allies began. Fighting 
L July centered along the advance between 
le Ancre and the Somme rivers, by way of 
a Boiselle, Cortalmaison, Montaubon, Po- 
erfes, the Faureaus and Delville woods, 
uilement-Ginchy and Combles were taken 
om the Germans in August and by the end 
f September the Allies claimed to have cap- 
ired 117 square miles of territory, includ- 
ig forty-four villages, from the invaders 
nee the beginning of the combined ofPen- 
ve. The end of October, 1916, found the 
nglo-Prench allies still fighting furiously 
) maintain positions on the roads connect- 
ig Peronne and Bapaume. 

Casualties . — Losses sustained by the 
uropean armies up to May 31, 1915, a 
3riod of ten months, was given as follows 
y the French Ministry : 


Country ’ 

Killed 

Wounded 

Prisoners 

Total 


460.000 

181.000 
49,000 

1.250.000 

1.630.000 

1.610.000 
110,000 

660,000 

200,000 

49,000 

1,680,000 

1,880,000 

1.865.000 

144.000 

180,000 

90.000 
15,003 

850.000 

490.000 

910.000 

95.000 

1.300.000 

471.000 

113.000 

3.780.000 
4,000,000 

4.385.000 

349.000 

igland 

dgium 

iggjfl. 

arroany 

istria 

irkey 


Total.. .. 

5,290,000 

6,478,000 

2,630,000 

14,398,00a 


The losses of Servia are not available, but 
s that country has suffered from plague, 
i addition to war, they must be large. 
Loans . — The amount of money borrowed 
y belligerent and neutral countries as a 
msequence of the war up to the end of 
aly, 1915, is as follows : 

reat Britain $5,714,000,000 

ranee 3,020,500,000 

ussia 2,620,500,000 

aly 400,000,000 

ipan 50,000,000 

elgium, Servia and Monte- 
negro 75,000,000 

iscellaneous 125,000,000 


Total Anglo-French Allies $11,880,000,000 

ermany $3,390,000,000 

iistria-Hungary 1,706,000,000 

nrkey 5,596,000,000 


Total Teutonic Allies, 

etherland 

nmania 

vitzerland 

ilgaria 

?ypt 

mmark 

Drway 

veden 

Total Neutrals 


.$10,692,000,000 
. $143,000,000 

65.000. 000 

31.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

25.000. 000 

16.000. 000 
11,000,000 
14,380,000 


$335,380,000 


Grand Total $17,561,380,000 

In September, 1915, an Anglo-French 
)mmission arrived in the United States for 
e purpose of borrowing $1,000,000,000, 
isecured by any collateral, to carry on the 
ar. This called forth protests from Ger- 
an-Americans in all parts of the United 
ates, who threatened to withdraw their 
posits from banks that participated in 
e loan. Most of the newspapers strong- 
favored the loan. After conference 
Ith leading bankers in New York and 
licago the Commission obtained a loan of 
(00,000,000 for five years, at 5 per cent 
terest at a price of 96 to the banking 
ndicate and 98 to the investor. The bonds 
gre later sold for less than 94. 

Wireless Telegraph Control . — ^At the out- 
eak of the war two high powered wireless 
legraph stations in America were owned 


by German capital and were operated di- 
rectly to receiving stations in the interior 
of Germany. The one at Tuckerton, N. J., 
sending direct to Nauen, Germany, was 
taken over by the Navy Department in the 
fall of 1914, to insure against violations 
of neutrality, and July 8, 1915, the other 
station, at Sayville, L. I., was taken over 
for the same stated reason. 

Munitions Shipments . — Firearms and am- 
munition to the value of $37,000,000 were 
shipped out of the United States during 
the ten months from August, 1914, to May 
31, 1915, according to figures compiled by 
the Department of Commerce. This showed 
an increase of 400 per cent over the ship- 
ments of the corresponding ten months of 
the previous year. It was announced in 
August that Charles M. Schwab, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, had closed a 
contract with the Russian Government for 
the manufacture and delivery of shrapnel 
and high explosive shells to the value of 
$75,000,000. 

Following the example of Germany, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government announced 
that all Austrians and Hungarians in neu- 
tral countries, particularly in the United 
States, were forbidden to work in factories 
making war material for enemies of the 
dual monarchy. The penalty for such an 
offense was announced as imprisonment of 
from ten to twenty years, and even capital 
punishment under certain conditions. 

The Austro-Hungarian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs sent a note to the American 
Ambassador at Vienna June 29, 1915, draw- 
ing attention to the fact that commercial 
business on a large scale in war material 
was proceeding between the United States 
and Great Britain and her allies, while 
Austria-Hungary and Germany were com- 
pletely cut off from the American market. 
Secretary Lansing’s reply stood firmly on 
the right of American exporters to send 
war supplies to belligerents able to purchase 
and receive them. He justified the stand 
taken by the State Department by point- 
ing out that during the Boer war in South 
Africa Germany and Austria had sold arms 
and ammunition to Great Britain. 

Is'umerous strikes among workmen in mu- 
nition factories, as well as many mysterious 
fires and explosions in establishments mak- 
ing war supplies in the United States 
caused widespread suspicion that these were 
the work of German sympathizers, and the 
Secret Service of the government made ar- 
rests and secured convictions of reputable 
citizens for violations of neutrality laws. 

Protest to Great Britain . — The protest of 
the United States against the enforcement 
of the British Order in Council declaring 
a blockade of neutral European ports was 
rejected by Great Britain in three notes 
made public by the State Department. The 
main British contention was that no prin- 
ciple of international law was violated by 
the British blockade. It was held that 
there is only one immutable principle un- 
derlying the right of blockade, namely, that 
of “cutting off by effective means the sea- 
borne commerce of the enemy.” Instances 
were cited of Federal interference with 
neutral traffic during the civil war in Amer- 
ica when goods were destined ultimately 
for States in rebellion. 

Ford Peace Party . — Henry Ford, an Amer- 
ican millionaire automobile manufacturer, 
announced, Nov. 24, 1915, that he had 
chartered the Scandinavian- American steam- 
ship Oscar II at a cost of $49,000 and was 
going to start for Europe with a delegation 
of pacificists to make an effort to induce 
the nations of Europe to stop fighting. 
“Out of the trenches before Christmas” was- 
the slogan adopted by the party, and Mr. 
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European War — Contimed, 

Ford declared his readiness to spend his 
entire fortune to accomplish his purpose. 
The project was ridiculed by the newspa- 
pers, and many obstacles were suggested. 
The party reached Sweden in December, 
where Mr. Ford was compelled to leave it 
and return home on account of sickness. 

Rumania in the War . — Rumanian partici- 
pation in the war was a finality foreseen by 
all close observers of the great struggle, but 
it was questionable at all times prior to the 
actual declaration as to which of the bellig- 
erents would gain the support of the inland 
kingdom, surrounded by warring neighbors. 
The Austrian Red Book says the late King 
Charles was informed in July, 1914, of Aus- 
tria’s proposed ultimatum to Servia, and 
promised to keep hands off. King Charles 
worked hard to maintain Rumanian neu- 
trality, despite the Allies’ constantly in- 
creasing pressure. Crowm Prince Ferdinand, 
later King, insisted, however, the nation 
wanted war with Austria. Oct. 9, 1914 
King Charles, utterly discouraged, said to 
the Austrian envoy, “I have only to die 
and see the end of this.” The King died 
Oct. 10, 1914. 

June 25, 1916, the Austro-Hungarian min- 
ister predicted that a critical time had ar- 
rived. “The minister reported that the 
entente was threatening Rumania, and that 
it would consider no Rumanian wishes in 
the peace conference if Rumania did ^ not 
enter the war now. July 27 the minister 
reported that King Ferdinand declared: T 
have the same intentions as my late uncle, 
but not the same authority.’ August 8 
Premier Bratiano asked the cession of a 
part of Bukowina, alleging that this might 
Strengthen the partisans of neutrality. The 
minister, following instructions, declined, 
since the cession would not prevent Ru- 
mania from attacking Austria-Hungary 
whenever she thought the moment propi- 
tious, August 12 the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister instructed the minister at 
Bucharest to point out in a friendly tone 
that Rumania left the Russian frontier un- 
protected while it made strong war pr^ara- 
tions against Austria-Hungary. The King’s 
answer to these representations on August 
26, the minister reports, was evasive, as 
usual. The night of the 26th Premier Brat- 
iano declared in a conversation with the 
minister that Rumania would enter the war 
only if attacked. On the 27th Rumania de- 
clared war. 

Peace Proposals . — Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, December 12, 1916, handed 
to the envoys of the United States, Spain 
and Switzerland — the three neutrals that 
represent German interests in hostile cap- 
itals — ^the following note, to be transmitted 
to the governments of Germany’s enemies : 

“The most terrific war ever seen by his- 
tory has been raging for almost two years and 
a half in a large part of the world. The 
catastrophe, which could not be prevented 
by thousands of years of our common civili- 
zation, injures the most precious achieve- 
ments of humanity. The spiritual and ma- 
terial progress which were the pride of 
Europe at the beginning of the twentieth, 
century are threatened with ruin. 

“Germany and her allies, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Turkey, have given proof 
of their unconquerable strength in this 
struggle- They have gained gigantic ad- 
vantages over their adversaries, superior in 
numbers and war material. Our lines stand 
unshaken against ever-repeated attacks by 
the armies of our enemies. The last attack 
in the Balkans has been put down rapidly 
and victoriously. The last events prove that 
a further continuance of the war will be 
equally unable to break our forces of re- 
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sdstance, and the whole situation justifies 
us in expecting further successes. The four 
allied Powers have been obliged to take up 
arms to defend our existence and the liberty 
of national evolution. The glorious deeds 
of our armies have in no way altered our 
purpose. We have always maintained the 
firm belief that our rights and justified 
claims in no way contravene the rights of 
other nations. 

“Our aim is not to shatter or annihilate 
our adversaries. Inspired by the conscious- 
ness of military and economic strength, and 
ready to continue the war which was forced 
upon us to the last extremity, if such be 
necessary, but at the same time inspired by 
the desire to avoid further bloodshed and 
make an end of the atrocities of war, the 
four allied Powers now propose to enter 
forthwith into peace negotiations, 

“The propositions which we bring for 
such negotiations and which have the ob- 
ject of guaranteeing the existence, honor, 
and liberty of evolution for our nations, 
are, according to our firm belief, an ap- 
propriate basis for the establishment of 
lasting peace. If in spite of this offer of 
peace and reconciliation the struggle should 
go on, the four allied Powers are resolved 
to continue it to a victorious end, but they 
solemnly disclaim responsibility for this be- 
fore humanity and history. ‘The Imperial 
Government has the honor, by the good 
oflBces of Your Excellency, to ask the Govern- 
ment of the United States to bring this 
communication to the knowledge of the Gov- 
ernment of [naming each belligerent 
Power of the entente allies]. 

“The governments at Vienna, Constan- 
tinople and Sofia transmitted identical notes 
and also communicated with the Holy See 
and all other neutral powers.” 

One week after the German proposal 
President Wilson, through Secretary of State 
Lansing, sent a note to each of the bellig- 
erent powers, suggesting that they take 
the initiatory steps to bring about peace. 
The notes were essentially as follows : 

The President suggests that an early oc- 
casion be sought to call out from all the 
nations now at war such avowal of their 
respective views as to the terms upon which 
the war might be concluded and the ar- 
rangements which would be deemed satis- 
factory as a guaranty against its renewal or 
the kindling of any similar conflict in the 
future as would make it possible frankly to 
compare them. 

He is indifferent as to the means taken 
to accomplish this. He would be happy 
himself to serve, or even to take the initia- 
tive in its accomplishment, in any wav that 
might prove acceptable, but he has no desire 
to determine the method or the instrumen- 
tality. One way will be as acceptable to 
him as another. If only the great object he 
has in mind be attained. 

He takes the liberty of calling attention 
to the fact that the objects which the states- 
men of the belligerents on both sides have 
in mind in this war are virtually the same, 
as stated in general terms to their own 
people and to the world. Each side desires 
to make the rights and privileges of weak 
peoples and small States as secure against 
aggression or denial in the future as the 
rights and privileges of the great and 
powerful States now at war. Each wishes 
itself to be made secure in the future, along 
with all other nations and peoples, against 
the recurrence of wars like this and against 
aggression of selfish interference of any 
kind. Each would be jealous of the forma- 
tion of any more rival leagues to preserve 
an uncertain balance of power amid multi- 
plying suspicions. But each is ready to con- 
sider the formation of a league of nations 
to Insure peace and justice throughout the 
world. Before that final step can be taken. 
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however, each deems it necessary first to 
settle the issues of the present war upon 
terms which will certainly safeguard the 
independence, the territorial integrity, and 
the political and commercial freedom of the 
nations involved. 

In the measures to he taken to secure 
the future peace of the world, the people 
and Government of the United States are 
as vitally and as directly interested as 
the governments now at war. 

But the war must he concluded. The 
terms upon which it is to be concluded they 
are not at liberty to suggest ; hut the Presi- 
dent does feel that it is his right and his 
duty to point out their intimate interest in 
its conclusion. 

The President therefore feels altogether 
justified in suggesting an immediate oppor- 
tunity for a comparison of views as to the 
terms which must precede those ultimate 
arrangements for the peace of the world. 

The life of the entire world has been 
profoundly affected. Every part of the great 
family of mankind has felt the burden and 
terror of this unprocrdontorl contest of arms. 
No nation in tlm civilized world can be said 
in truth to stand outside its influence. 

The leaders of the several belligerents 
have, as has been said, stated those objects 
in general terms. But, stated in general 
terms, they seem the same on both sides. 

The world has been left to conjecture what 
■definite results, what actual exchange of 
guarantee'", w’^rt or territorial 

changes or r 'ad '‘ici'..- . what stage of 
military bring the war 

to an end. 

It may be that peace is nearer than we 
know : that the terms which the belligerents 
on the one side and on the other would 
deem it necessary to insist upon are not so 
irreconcilable as some have feared; that an 
interchange of views would clear the way 
at least for conference and make the per- 
manent concord of the nations a hope of 
the immediate future, a concert of nations 
immediately practicable. 

The President is not proposing peace. He 
is not even offering mediation. He is merely 
proposing that soundings be taken in order 
that we may learn, the neutral nations with 
the belligerent, how near the haven of peace 
may be for which all mankind longs with 
an intense and increasing longing. 

He believes that the spirit in which he 
speaks and the objects which he seeks will 
be understood by all concerned, and be con- 
fidently hopes for a response which will 
bring a new light into the affairs of the 
world. Lansing. 

The note to the entente groups was de- 
livered to Great Britain, France, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Russia, Belgium, Montenegro, Portugal, 
Rumania and Serbia ; that to the central 
allies, to Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey 
and Bulgaria, and also to all neutral govern- 
ments for their information. 

European War of 1914-16: 

American flag, misuse of, during, 
8055. 

Ancona, note on sinking of, 8117. 
Austrians reply to, 8118. 

Appeal by Wilson to citizens to main- 
tain neutrality during, 7978. 

Board of relief established for bene- 
fit of American citizens stranded 
abroad during, 7962. 

Correspondence relating to, 8055. 

Day of prayer set apart for nations 
engaged in, 8007. 

Destruction of men and resources by, 
8015. 


Identic notes to G-reat Britain and 
France protesting against the vio- 
lation of neutral rights, 8059. 

Lusitania, note to Germany on sink- 
ing of, 8062. 

Nations engaged in, will need our 
help, 8016. 

Neutrality of United States in, 7978. 

Neutrality proclaimed at outbreak of 
hostilities between — 
Austria-Hungary and Servia; Ger- 
many and France, 7969. 
Austria-Hungary and Eussia, 7974. 
Belgium and Austria-Hungary, 7974. 
Belgium and Germany, 7976. 

France and Austria-Hungary, 7975. 
Germany and Great Britain, 7974. 
Great Britain and Austria-Hun- 
gary, 7975. 

Great Britain and Turkey, 8014. 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, 8065. 
Japan and Austria-Hungary, 7977. 
Japan and Germany, 7977, 

Position of American, 8102. 

Order for relief, protection and trans- 
portation home of Americans in 
Europe at outbreak of, 7961. 

(See also Neutrality; Wilson, and the 
several countries involved.) 

Eutaxv Springs (S. C.), Battle of. — 
Lieut.-CoI. Stewart had succeeded Lord 
Rawdon in command of the southern divi- 
sion of the British army and established 
headquarters at Orangeburg, S. C. Gen. 
Greene, who had been resting the American 
army on the hills of the Santee River, 
had been reenforced by 700 North Caro- 
lina continentals. His army thus increased 
to more than 2,500 men, Greene determined 
to attack Stewart, whose force did not ex- 
ceed 2,000. Stewart fell back about forty 
miles to Eutaw Springs, near the Santee 
River, in South Carolina. Here Sept. 8, 
1781, a fierce but indecisive battle was 
fought. Stewart kept the field, but at 
night retired toward Charleston, and 
Greene took possession of the battle ground 
and sent detachments in pursuit of the 
British. The total American casualties as 
given by Gen. Greene were 408. The Brit- 
ish loss was 693. 

Ex Post Facto Law. — A law passed after 
the commission of a crime or misdemean- 
or for which it provides punishment : a 
retroactive law. The Constitution of the 
United States prohibits the passage of such 
laws either by Congress or by any other 
legislative body. 

Exchange for Official Documents (see 
also International Bureau of Ex- 
changes) : 

Agreement at Paris concerning, 4718. 

Convention concerning, 4985. 
Exchange, Medium of. (See Medium 

of Exchange.) 

Exchequer, plan of, 2057, 2119. 

Excise Laws.—As early as 1790 a na- 
tional excise law was passed. Alexander 
Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
Insisted that such a tax was necessary, 
but the law was not passed without a 
fierce debate. The tax imposed at first 
varied from 25 to 40 cents a gallon on 
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Excise Laws — Continued. 
imported spiiits, from 9 to 25 cents on 
domestic distilled liquors, and from It to 
30 cents when the material was molasses 
or other imported product. This tax was 
reduced in 1792. Opposition to it was 
strong throughout the country, culminat- 
ing in the Whiskv Insurrection in western 
Pennsylvania in 1794. Under Jetferson the 
excise tax was abolished. It was revived 
again in 1S13, during the wair with Great 
Britain. In 1817 it was again repealed 
and no excise tax was collected by the 
General Government until 1SG2, during the 
Civil War. In 1S64 the excise rates were 
raised, the rates on liquor rising from 60 
cents to .$2 per gallon, while in 1865 the 
rates were still further increased. After 
that time the excise rates gradually de- 
clined, till in 1875 the liquor tax stood at 
90 cents per gallon. Excise rates re- 
mained thus until 1894 when the tax on 
liquor was raised to $1.10. During the 
Spanish War, however, excise rates were 
again raised, those on fermented liquors 
being doubled. By an act of March, 1902, 
however, the last of the war taxes were 
removed and the rate of excise was left as 
it was before the war. 

Excise Tax, power to levy rests in 
national government, 7391. (See 

Taxation.) 

Executive. — That branch of a government 
to which the execution of laws is entrusted. 
The executive may be a king, an emperor, 
or a president, or a council or other body. 
From 1775 to 1789 the United States Gov- 
ernment had no other executive than Con- 
gress, which, however, created a Board of 
War, Board of Treasury, etc. The Con- 
stitution invested the President with ex- 
ecutive power, sharing only the powers of 
appointment and treaty making with the 
Senate. 

Executive Departments were established 
by the First Congress under the Constitu- 
tion. Governors appointed by the Crown 
exercised the executive functions of the 
Colonies, except in Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and for a short time in Massachusetts, 
where governors were elected by the peo- 
ple. At the outbreak of the Revolution, 
when the royal governors had been deprived 
of their powers, and before the State con- 
stitutions had been adopted, executive 
power was vested in a committee of safety. 
In some Colonies an executive council, with 
a president or chairman, was chosen by the 
provincial congresses. Most of the state 
constitutions provided for governors. 

In the United States the Executive is 
one of the three great branches of gov- 
ernment, the other two being the legisla- 
tive and the judicial. Historically the leg- 
islative branch is first, because it was 
placed first in order in both the work of 
the Convention and in the final draft of 
the Constitution. Practically the executive 
branch is clearly prior in consideration so 
far as foreign powers are concerned. Un- 
der some Admini-strations executive power 
has been greatest in influence; under others 
perhaps smallest of the three. The weight 
of the Exectitive has steadily increased 
since the inauguration of the Government, 
not only on account of the appointing pow- 
er, which is shared with the Senate and 
which grows with the expansion of the 
Republic, but for other reasons. The 
President’s functions are constantly exer- 
cised when Congress and the judiciary are 
taking recess. Besides, he is the one per-i 
son who represents to the average citizen 


the concrete majesty of law — the embodi- 
ment of authority in a democratic repre- 
sentative government. 

Executive Cabinet. — Official conduct of, 

complimented, 2203, 2714. 

Executive Departments. — The executive 
branch of the United States Government 
comprises the following ten subordinate De- 
partments, each of which is presided over 
and directed by a head who is known as 
the Secretary of the Department. The 
Secretaries of the various Departments 
constitute what is termed the “Cabinet” 
(q. v.J. They are chosen by the President, 
but must be confirmed by the Senate. Each 
acts under the authority of the Pre.sident. 
The annual salary is $12,000. (1) State, 

which administers foreign affairs ; (2) 

Treasury, which has charge of the finances ; 
(3) Justice, which is the legal counsel of 
the Government ; ^4) War, which admin- 
isters military affairs ; (5) Post-olfice, which 
has charge of the postal service; (6) Navy, 
which, has charge of naval affairs; (7) In- 
terior, which has charge of matters per- 
taining to home affairs, including public 
lands, Indians, patents, pensions, education, 
railroads, and census; (8) Agriculture, 
which collects and disseminates information 
on agricultural subjects; (9) Commerce, 
which cares for the commercial, manufac- 
turing, census, corporations, fisheries and 
navigation interests of the country; (10) 
Labor, which has charge of the immigra- 
tion bureau and statistics of labor. The 
Department of Labor, which was created 
June 13, 1888, and absorbed into the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor on its 
establishment, Feb. 14, 1903, was an inde- 
pendent Executive Department, although its 
head was known as a Commissioner, in- 
stead of Secretary, and was not <a member 
of the Cabinet. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor was again divided in 1913. 

Executive Departments (see also the 
several Departments) : 

Acts regarding advertising of, vetoed, 
4388. 

Advertising in newspapers by, in- 
quired into, 2911. 

Aliens employed in, report on number 
of, transmitted, 6102. 

Applications to, should be in writing, 
3456. 

Appointment of laborers, 6707. 

Appointments and promotions in, or- 
der regarding preference to be 
given veterans in, 3637, 6703. 

Appointments in, having relation to 
civil service, 4990. (See also Execu- 
tive l^ominations.) 

Buildings occupied by, referred to, 
3897. 

Canvassing for outside support for 
promotion forbidden, 6703. 

Circulars asking for political contri- 
butions circulated in, 4784. 

Closed for Thanksgiving, 3245. 

Communications to be transmitted to 
head of proper Department, order 
regarding, 3859, 3981. 

Employees in — 

Official conduct of, complimented, 
2714 . 
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Executive Departments— Continued. 

Order permitting — 

To participate in decoration of 
graves of soldiers, 3862, 4118, 
4137, 4184, 4237, 4282, 4352, 

4402, 4443, 4508, 4552, 4603, 

4712, 4753, 4818, 4899, 5078, 

5350, 5463, 5540, 5609, 5832, 

5949, 6046. 

To participate in public exercises, 
4879, 6590, 6595, 6611, 6730. 

To witness inauguration of Pres- 
ident Cleveland, 4881. 

Ordered to organize into companies 
for defense of Washington, 3323. 
Partisan interference in elections 
by. (See Elections.) 

Pef erred to, 3585. 

Pendering honors to rebel living or 
dead, inquired into, 3591. 

Wages of, not to be affected by 
reduction in hours of labor, 3969, 
4129. 

Examination of operations of, in- 
vited, 6058. 

Extension of power to make tempo- 
rary appointments of heads of, rec- 
ommended, 3348, 5568. 

Personal interviews with, heads of, 
order regarding, 3546. 

Postage accounts of, referred to, 
2360. 

Power of judiciary over, discussed, 
1720. 

Eecord of efa.eieney of persons in, 
5642. 

Keeommended, 5615. 

Eedistribution of bureaus among, rec- 
ommended, 6989, 7105, 7229. 

Superannuated employees, 7706. 

Transfer of duties among, recom- 
mended, 2264, 4060. 

Vacancy occasioned by 'death of head 
of, recommendations regarding fill- 
ing, 3348, 5568. 

Executive Mansion. — The President’s offi- 
cial residence at Washington. It is built 
in the English Renaissance style of archi- 
tecture, with a projecting columned and 
pedimented porch on the front entrance and 
a large semi-circular projecting bay on the 
garden front opposite. The corner stone 
was laid by Washington in 1792, and it 
was first occupied by President John Adams 
in 1800. It stands on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
slightly over a mile from the Capitol, and 
is surrounded by about twenty acres of 
handsomely laid out grounds. The Execu- 
tive Mansion is two stories high, and 176 
feet long, 86 feet wide, and is built of free- 
stone painted white. From this latter cir- 
cumstance it is familiarly known as the 
White House. When the British captured 
Washington in 1814, the Executive Man- 
sion, together with other buildings, was 
burned. Congress authorized its restora- 
tion in 1815, which was completed in 1818, 
and it has been occupied by each successive 
president since. The White House had long 
been too small for the purpose it was in- 
tended to serve and in 1902-3 extensive al- 


terations and additions were made, many 
features of the original architecture were re- 
stored and the pressure of space was re- 
lieved by the erection of executive offices 
in the grounds connected with the main 
building. 

White House Rules . — The following rules 
have been arranged for the conduct of busi- 
ness at the Executive Offices during the 
Winter of 1913-14: 

The Cabinet will meet on Tuesdays and 
Fridays from 11 a. m. until 1 p. m. 

Senators and Representatives having bus- 
iness to transact will be received from 
10.30 a. m. to 12 m., excepting on Cabinet 
days. In view of the pressure of business 
at the Executive Offices during the Con- 
gressional session it would greatly facili- 
tate matters if senators and members could 
telephone for an appointment before calling, 
as many will have first made appointments 
in this way, and those calling without ap- 
pointments are therefore necessarily de- 
layed in seeing the president. 

The East Room will be open daily, Sun- 
days excepted, for the inspection of visitors, 
between the hours of 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 

Executive Mansion: 

Completion of, 595. 

Furniture should be provided for, by 
Congress, 595. 

Improvement of, 808. 

Eestoration of, 6729, 6739. 

Executive Nominations (see also Re- 
movals from Office): 

Act — 

Prescribing oath of office to be 
taken by persons who partici- 
pated in rebellion discussed, 
4076. 

Regulating tenure of certain civil 
offices vetoed. (See Tenure-of- 
Offiee Act.) 

Appointing power discussed by Pres- 
ident — 

Buchanan, 3190. 

Fillmore, 2616. 

Jackson, 1261, 1272, 1351. 

Johnson, 3690, 3767, 3820, 

Tyler, 1903, 1958. 

Appointments — 

Applicants refused by President 
Tyler, 1958. 

For limited period, 638. 

Referred to, 3662. 

Relation of members of Congress 
to, discussed, 4557. 

Discussed, 3062. 

Errors in, arrangements for correc- 
tions of, recommended, 802. 

Interviews with President, 5831. 

Persons appointed or permitted to 
continue in office without consent 
of' Senate inquired into, 3663. 

President Madison declines to confer 
with Senate regarding, 515. 

Rejections of, President Jackson’s 
message asserting that Senate is 
not required to give reasons for, 
1261, 

Renewal of, 2646. 
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Executive N ominations— c/on tiniieoE. 
Bequest of — 

House for names of applicants for 
ofS.ce refused by President Tyler, 
1958. 

Senate for correspondence regard- 
ing, right to make, denied by 
President Jackson, 1272. 

Senate for reasons for making, re- 
fused by President Jackson, 1261, 
1351. 

Eesolution of Senate regarding, and 
reply of President Hayes, 4433. 
Buies regulating interviews with 
President regarding, discussed, 
5831. 

Withdrawal of, by President — 
Harrison, W. H., not acted on by 
Senate, 1876. 

Jackson, not acted on by Senate, 

1002. 

Executive Orders. (See the several 
subjects.) 

Executive Salaries. (See Salaries, Ex- 
ecutive.) 

Executive Session. — The Constitution of 
the United States provides that the presi- 
dent “shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present concur ; and he shall nominate 
and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers 
of the United States whose appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by law.’* A rule 
of the senate providing for the manner 
of advising and consenting to executive 
recommendations requires that “when act- 
ing upon confidential or executive business, 
unless the same shall be considered in 
open executive session, the senate chamber 
shall be cleared of all persons except the 
secretary, the chief clerk, the principal 
legislative clerk, the executive clerk, the 
minute and journal clerk, the sergeant-at- 
arms, the assistant doorkeeper, and such 
other officers as the presiding officer shall 
think necessary, and all such officers shall 
be sworn to secrecy.” The senate is then 
said to be in executive session. The house 
holds no executive sessions. It may go 
into secret session, however, whenever con- 
fidential communications are received from 
the president, or whenever the speaker or 
any member shall inform the house that he 
has a communication which ought to be 
kept secret for a time. 

ExecLUatur. — A Latin word meaning “Let 
him execute.” In diplomatic usage the 
word is used to signify a document author- 
izing an official to act in the capacity of 
agent or representative. Usually a written 
recognition of a person in the character of 
consul or commercial agent issued by the 
government to which he is accredited and 
authorizing him to exercise his powers. 
The government from which an exequatur 
is asked has the right to refuse it either 
on political or personal grounds. The gov- 
ernment may also withdraw it. When de- 

S rived of his exequatur a consul may with- 
raw with his records or delegate his pow- 
ers to another, according to instructions. 

10 


Exequaturs: 

Eefusal of Turkey to grant exequa- 
turs to consuls of United States 
referred to, 6092, 6148. 

Bevoked — 

Consul of — 

Belgium, 3420. 

Chile, 3625. 

France, 260. 

Frankfort, 3709. 

Great Britain, 2924, 2925. 
Hanover, 3709. 

Hesse, 3709. 

Nassau, 3709. 

Oldenburg, 3710. 

Spain, 2588. 

Sweden and Norway, 3626. 
Bevoeation annulled, 3630. 
Yiee*Consul of — 

Portugal, 4038. 

Sweden and Norway, 3627. 
Bevoeation annulled, 3630. 
Exhibitions (see also Adelaide; Ant- 
werp; Arcaehon; Atlanta; Barcelona; 
Bergen; Berlin; Boston; Brussels; 
Caracas; Chicago; Cincinnati; Ham- 
burg; London; Louisville; Madrid; 
Melbourne; Munich; New Orleans; 
Oporto; Paris; Philadelphia; Sydney; 
Vienna) : 

Discretionary authority to send dele- 
gates to, recommendations regard- 
ing, 4714, 4763, 4827, 5546, 6325. 
Expansion, Territorial: 

Annexation discussed. (See Alaska; 
California; Cuba; Florida; Gadsden 
Purchase; Hawaiian Islands; Louis- 
iana Purchase; New Mexico; Phil- 
ippine Islands; Puerto Bico; St. 
John Island; St. Thomas Island; 
Santo Domingo; Texas; Yucatan.) 
Foreign policy discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Adams, John, 228. 

Adams, J. Q., 862, 868, 884, 895, 

onq Q09 Qf^n 

Buchanan7 2966, 2998, 3037, 3041, 
3066, 3089, 3092, 3173, 3177. 
Cleveland, 4912, 5867, 5871, 5873, 
5892, 5955, 5963, 6064, 6068, 6087, 
6148. 

Fillmore, 2614, 2656, 2701, 2715. 
Grant, 3985, 4006, 4015, 4018, 4050, 
4053, 4082, 4101, 4143, 4176, 4192, 
4245, 4290, 4365. 

Harrison, Benj., 5445, 5618, 5750, 
5783. 

Harrison, W. H., 1873. 

Hayes, 4418, 4420. 

Jackson, 1159, 1222, 1324, 1370, 
1378, 1456, 1484, 1500. 

Jefferson, 311, 346, 349. 

Johnson, 3564, 3581, 3777, 3886, 
3888. 

Lincoln, 3248, 3255, 3327, 3444. 
McKinley, 6248, 6281, 6295, 6307. 
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Bxpansioii, lerritorial— C'onMnuea. 

Madison, 452, 473. 

Monroe, 573, 582, 624, 627, 639, 672, 
685, 762, 787, 791, 817, 829. 

Pierce, 2731, 2745, 2807, 2864, 2904. 

Polk, 2229, 2236, 2248, 2276, 2322, 
2337, 2361, 2386, 2431, 2437, 2444, 
2480. 

Taylor, 2548, 2555. 

Tyler, 1890, 2049, 2064, 2160, 2169, 
2171, 2176, 2190, 2193, 2206. 

Van Buren, 1590, 1702, 1748, 1819. 

■Washington, 120, 213. 
Expatriation.— The voluntary renunciation 
of the rights and liabilities of citizenship 
in one country to become the citizen or sub- 
ject of another. The right of expatriation 
has been sanctioned by custom and usage 
in the United States. The government has 
even in a number of instances refused pro- 
tection to native-born and naturalized citi- 
zens on the ground that they had expatri- 
ated themselves. An act of Congress of 
July 27, 1SG8, declared it the natural and 
Inherent right of all people, and any de- 
nial or restriction thereof contrary to the 
fundamental principles of government An 
act of Congress, approved March 2, 1907, 
defined the conditions under which an 
American citizen may expatriate himself. 
It provides that any American citizen shall 
be deemed to have expatriated himself when 
he has been naturalized in any foreign 
state in conformity with its laws, or when 
he has taken an oath of allegiance to any 
foreign state, "^’hen any naturalized citi- 
zen shall have resided for two years in the 
foreign state from w^hich he came, or for 
five years in any other foreign state, it 
shall be presumed that he has ceased to 
be an American citizen, and the place of 
his general abode shall be deemed his place 
of residence during said years : Provided, 
however, that such presumption may be 
overcome on the presentation of satisfac- 
tory evidence to a diplomatic or consular 
ofiicer of the United States, under such 
rules and regulations as the Department 
of State may prescribe : And provided also, 
that no American citizen shall be allowed 
to expatriate himself when this country 
Is at war. 

Any American woman who marries a for- 
eigner shall take the nationality of her 
husband. At the termination of the marital 
relation she may resume her American citi- 
zenship. if abroad, by registering as an 
American citizen within one year with a 
consul of the United States, or by return- 
ing to reside in the United States, or, if 
residing in the United States at the termi- 
nation of the martial relation, by continu- 
ing to reside therein. Any foreign woman 
who acquires American citizenship by mar- 
riage to an American shall he a'.snraod to 
retain the same after the termination of 
the marital relation if she continues to re- 
side in the United States, unless she makes 
formal renunciation thereof before a court 
having jurisdiction to naturalize aliens, or 
if she resides abroad she may retain her 
citizenship by registering as such before a 
United States consul within one year after 
the termination of such marital relation. 
A child born without the United States of 
alien parents shall be deemed a citizen of 
the United States by virtue of the natural- 
ization of or resumption of American citi- 
zenship by the parent : Provided, that such 
naturalization or resumption takes place 
during the minority of such child : And 
provided further, that the citizenship of 


such minor child shall begin at the time 
such minor child begins to reside perma- 
nently in the United States. All children 
born outside the limits of the United States 
who are citizens thereof and Who continue 
to reside outside the United States shall, in 
order to receive the protection of this gov- 
ernment, be required upon reaching the age 
of eighteen years to record at an Amer- 
ican consulate their intention to become 
residents and remain citizens of the United 
States, and shall be further required to 
take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States upon attaining their majority. Ex- 
patriation has been frequently pleaded be- 
fore the Supreme Court, but the plea has 
always been overruled. Though the right 
be admitted, except in the case of persons 
subject to military service, holding public 
trusts, or charged with crime the diflSculty 
remains to give evidence of the mode of 
expatriation. British subjects cease to be 
sucb upon being naturalized in other coun- 
tries, and such persons, in^ order to be 
again considered British subjects, must be 
renaturalizcd on their return to Great Brit- 
ain. In France and Germany the some- 
what indefinite claim of domicile in a for- 
eign land is accepted as evidence of ex- 
patriation. 

Expatriation. (See Naturalization 
Laws.) 

Expeditions Against Foreign Powers 

(see also Neutrality) : 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4640. 

Buchanan, 2978, 2997, 3180. 

Fillmore, 2643, 2649, 2697. 

Jefferson, 394, 395, 400, 417. 

Johnson, 3640, 3655, 3658. 

Monroe, 582, 583, 590, 592, 601, 
609, 769. 

Pierce, 2741, 2779. 

Polk, 2455. 

Taylor, 2549, 2585. 

Yan Buren, 1616, 

Washington, 146. 

Proclamations against, by President— 

Buchanan, 3027. 

Cleveland, 6023, 6126. 

Fillmore, 2647, 2648. 

Grant, 4039, 4045. 

Jefferson, 392. 

Johnson, 3631. 

Madison, 546. 

Bierce, 2804, 2805, 2921. 

Taylor, 2555. 

Tyler, 1925. 

Washington, 149. 

Expeditions, Exploring. (See Exploring 
Expeditions.) 

Expeditions, Unlawful. (See Expedi- 
tions Against Foreign Powers.) 
Expenditures, Public. — in 1794 the an- 
nual expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment amounted to only $6,300,000. In 
1814 they ran up, on account of the war 
with Great Britain, to $34,700,000. They 
fell in 1834 to $18,600,000. In 1854 they 
were $55,000,000. During the last year of 
the Civil War (1865) they amounted to $1.- 
295,000.000 : but in 1878 they had declined 
to $237,000,000. For the following ten 
years the expenditures averaged $260,000,- 
000 per annum. For the fiscal year ending 
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Expenditures, Pnljlic — Continued, 

June 30, 1893, they were $459,400,000, 
made up largely of interest and pensions. 
In 1896 they were $434,678,654. and for 
the year ending June 30, 1899, they had in- 
creased to $605,072,180. Since the Spanish 
War the expenditure has naturally been re- 
duced ; for the year ending June 30, 1905, 
it was $567,411,611, or some $23,987,752 in 
excess of the revenue. In 1907 the expendi- 
tures were $578,360,592, and the revenues 
amounted to $665,306,134, which is $86,- 
945,543 more than the expenditures. The 
grand total of expenditures of the govern- 
ment for the years 1911-1912, appropriated 
by the Sixty-first Congress at its third ses- 
sion, was $1,025,489,661.54. The receipts 
for the fiscal year ending, from customs, 
amounted to $701,372,375. Expenditures 
for the year ended June 30, 1913, were $1,- 
010,812,449, including postal. 

Expenditures, Public (see also Foreign 
Intercourse): 

Act making appropriations for — 
Approved and reasons tkerefor, 
3128, 4327. 

Vetoed, 4488. 

Act making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies vetoed, 6115. 

Congress warned about, 6238. 
Contingent fund, account of, ren- 
dered, 80, 127, 325, 343, 354, 366, 
382, 405, 421, 447, 482. 

Discussed. (See Finances discussed.) 
Economy in, recommended, 5890, 6177. 
Estimates, etc., of, referred to, 281, 
297, 4213, 4523. 

Failure of Congress to provide for, 
discussed, and recommendations re- 
garding, 3073, 3102, 4322, 4404, 
4472. 

Provisions for, recommended by Pres- 
ident — 

Buchanan, 3073. 

Hayes, 4472. 

Van Buren, 1541. 

Experiment Stations, discussed, 5384, 
5888, 5980, 6347. (See also Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

Experiment Stations, Agricultural, re- 
port of, 6733, 6861. 

Exploring Expeditions (see also Arctic 
Expeditions; Jeannette Polar Expe- 
dition: Lady Franklin Bay Ex- 
pedition; Pacific Ocean Exploriag 
Expedition; South Sea E^loring 
Expedition; Wilkes Exploring Ex- 
pedition). 

Across continent recommended, 341, 

886 . 

Naval expeditions referred to, 4449. 
Explosives, order to prevent shipment 
of, 4815. 

Export Duties, levied by foreign pow- 
ers referred to, 4744. 

Exports.— The value of American export 
trade has generally kept pace with the 
development of domestic business. In 
1892 it passed the billion dollar mark, and 
until the outbreak of the European War 
in 1914 , it promised to pass two and a half 


billion in that year. The figures for the 
period 1900-1913 follow: 


Year 

Exports 1 


June 30 

Domestic 

Foreign 

J. 0 C£ii L3 

1900... 

$1,370,763,571 

$23,719,511 

$1,394,483,082 

1901... 

1,460,462,806 

27,302,185 

1,487,764,991 

1902... 

1,355,481,861 

26,237,540 

1,381,719,401 

1903... 

1,392,231,302 

27,910,377 

1,420,141,679 

1904... 

1,435,179,017 

25,648,254 

1,460,827,271 

1905... 

1,491,744,641 

26,817,025 

1,518,561,666 

1906... 

1,717,953,382 

25,911,118 

1,743,864,500 

1907... 

1,853,718,034 

27,133,044 

1,880,851,078 

1908... 

l,834,7S6r357 

25,986,989 

1,860,773,346 

1909... 

1,638,355,593 

24,655,511 

1,663,011,104 

1910.. . 

1,710,083,998 

34,900,722 

1,744,984,720 

1911... 

2,013,549,025 

35,771,174 

2,049,320.199 

1912... 

2,170,319,828 

34,002,581 

2,204,322,409 

1913... 

2,428,506,358 

37,377.791 

2,465,884.149 

1914...! 

2,329,684,025 

34,895,123 

2,364,579,148 

1915.. . 

2.716,178,465 

52,410.S75j 

2.768,643,532 


The effect of the war in Europe upon the 
business of the United States is shown by 
a comparison of the exports for the month 
of August, 1913, and those of 1914 : 

1913 1914 

Belgium $9,322,252 $432,527 

France 10,750,624 7,420,800 

Germany 21,301,274 68,737 

Russia 1,500,854 112,372 

United Kingdom 38,355,184 32,951,250 

Argentine 5,139,819 971,129 

Australia 3,875,282 1,823,453 

Italy 6,274,678 1,169,326 

Exports for the 12 months ending with 
September, 1916, were, in round terms, 
$5,000,000,000. The precise figures an- 
nounced by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce were $4,971,945,883, as against 
$3,177,764,184 in the preceding 12 months 
and an annual average of $2,453,000,000 in 
the five years preceding 1915-16. Our ex- 
erts of domestic products in the month of 
eptember were larger than those for the 
entire fiscal year 1875, the closing year of 
our first centenary. 

For the year ending with September, 1916, 
imports totaled $2,307,766,567, compared 
with $1,681,298,913 for 1915 and an annual 
average of $1,725,000,000 for 1911-1915. 

Exports: 

Aggregate of, to France referred to, 
768. 

Embargo on — 

Modification of laws regarding, rec- 
ommended, 527. 

Recommended, 526. 

Laws in regard to, 528, 866. 

Prohibition on — 

Recommended, 517. 

Removal of, recommended, 527. 

Value of, for year ending June — 
1845, 2252; 1846, 2346; 1847, 2401; 
1848, 2496; 1851, 2658; 1852, 2705; 
1877, 4422; 1881, 4633; 1884, 4830; 
1885, 4925; 1886, 5093; 1890, 5555; 
1891, 5627; 1892, 5743; 1893, 5875, 
5887; 1894, 5964, 5978; 1896, 6166, 
6171; 1899, 6357; 1900, 6439. 

Value of, from commencement of 
Government, 1045. 

Expositions. (See Exhibitions.) 
Express, The, American vessel attacked 

by, 2675, 2680. 
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Expmiging Besolutions.— March 28, 1834, 
the Senate passed a resolution censuring 
President Jackson and declaring that in re- 
moving the Federal deposits from the Bank 
of the United States he had assumed au- 
thority not conferred by the Constitution 
and the laws. Through the effort of Sena- 
tor Benton an “expunging resolution” was 
passed Jan. 16, 1SJ7. A black line was 
drawn around the resolution of censure in 
the Journal and across it was written the 
words “Kxpunged by order of the Senate 
this IGth day of January, 18:i7.” The ex- 
punging resolution was stienuously opposed 
by Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 

EsteBSioB Banks. — Under the provisions 
of the Reserve Banking law of 1914 any 
national banking association possessmg a 
capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more 
may file application with the Federal Re- 
serve Board for the purpose of securing 
authority to establish branches in foreign 
countries or dependencies of the United 
States for the furtherance of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and to act, 
if r^'quired to do so, as fiscal agent of the 
Unued States. 

Extradition, International.— Extradition 
treaties have been concluded by the Gov- 


ernment of the United States with the 
principal governments of the world and 
many of the smaller ones. The first was 
that with Great Britain negotiated by John 
Jay in 1794. Congress, however, made no 
law for carrying out its provisions. Again, 
In 1842 a second treaty was negotiated. 
This was found to be inadequate in inany 
ways. For instance, a criminal whose 
offense was not covered by the treaty was 
extradited on another charge and then tried 
for his real offense. This c^-llod forth a 
protest from Great Britain. By IpSo the 
treaty of 1842 was found to be entirely in- 
adequate to existing conditions. The Phelps- 
Eosebery convention of that year offered a 
more satisfactory system, but was rejected 
by the Senate. That body, however, rati- 
fied the Blaine-Paunccfote convention of 
1SS9, which accomplished the desired re- 
sult. The United States has now extradi- 
tion treaties with forty nations,^ but has 
no such treaties with the following coun- 
tries : Bulgaria, China, Costa Rica, Domin- 
ican Eepnblic, Egypt. Greece, Honduras, 
Korea, Morocco, Paraguay, Persia. Rou- 
manla* and Siam. The latest extradition 
treaties made were those with Cuba and 
Uruguay in 1905. Crimes which are recog- 
nized as extradital with all nations are : 
murder, and attempts to murder, arson, 
robbery, embezzlement, forgery and coun- 
terfeiting. Crimes at sea are extradital 
with all but France. Burglary, criminal as- 
sault, abduction, perjury and destruction 
of railroads are extradital under the ma- 
jority of the treaties. (See Treaties.) 


Extradition Treaties.— (See also Fugitive 


Criminals.) ■ The United States has con- 
cluded extradition treaties with all of the 


principal countries of the world and many 
of the smaller. These vary greatly in the 
extraditable crimes. But the general con- 
ditions and means of extradition of all are 
the same. The essential principle of all 
of these treaties is that a fugitive from 


justice cannot be extradited from a coun- 
try for one crime and tried upon another, 
without having ample opportunity and time 
to depart from it. The requisition for ex- 
tradition Is made through the diplomatic 
agents, or when such are wanting through 
the consular office. Stifflcient proof of guilt 
within the law of the country from which 
extradition is sought must accompany the 


requisition ; or if the fugitive has been sen- 
tenced or convicted prior to his escape, a 
legalized copy of the sentence of the judge, 
or of the warrant for arrest, must accom- 
pany the requisition. In urgent cases the 
provisional arrest of the fugitive may be 
secured by telegraphic or mail request, in 
which cases proceedings must be begun 
against the prisoner within a period of, 
usually, two months. 

Political offenses or crimes are not ex- 
traditable, and an extradited person cannot 
be tried subsequently for a political offense, 
or connection with one prior to extradition. 
Where the person whose extradition is 
sought has committed an offense against 
the laws of the country of the asylum he 
must be tried, and, if guilty, fulfill his 
punishment before being handed over to 
the other nation. Expenses of the extra- 
dition are to be borne by the country seek- 
ing requisition. No extradition is possible 
if the offense with which the fugitive is 
charged is unpunishable by reason of the 
statute of limitation of the country of 
asylum. All articles and property in pos- 
session of the fugitive at the time of arrest 
are so far as is practicable to be returned 
with him, whether or not the proceeds of 
crime. 

tVhere requests for the extradition of the 
same person come to a nation from more 
than one other country, unless directed 
otherwise by treaty provisions, he is to 
be handed over to the officers of the country 
first making requisition. The countries 
with which the United States has extra- 
dition treaties in force and the extraditable 
offenses are as follows : : 

Argentine BepulUc — (1896) - — Homicide, 
assassination, parricide, poisoning, infanti- 
cide, manslaughter, or the attempt to com- 
mit any of these crimes ; arson, burglary, 
house-breaking, shopbreaking, robbery with 
violence, larceny of the value of $200 ; for- 
gery, counterfeiting, embezzlement of pub- 
lic monies or of private funds exceeding 
$200 ; fraud or breach of trust of $200 ; per- 
jury or subornation of perjury ; rape, 
abduction, kidnapping or child-stealing ; 
train-wrecking, accomplished or attempted ; 
piracy, mutiny, destroying or attempting to 
destroy a ship; assaults on shipboard; and 
trading in slaves where such is prohibited 
by the laws of both countries. 

Austria-Bungary — (1856) . — Murder, as- 
sault with intent to kill, piracy, arson, rob- 
bery, forgery, making or circulating coun- 
terfeit money, or embezzlement of public 
monies. 

Baden — (1857). — Murder, attempt to com- 
mit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, forgery, 
making or circulation of counterfeit money, 
or embezzlement of public money. 

Bavaria — (1853). — Murder, assault with 
intent to commit murder, piracy, arson, rob- 
bery, forgery, making or circulating coun- 
terfeit money, or embezzlement of public 
money, 

Belgium — (1901). — Murder, parricide, as- 
sassination, poisoning, infanticide, attempt 
to commit murder, rape, attempt to com- 
mit rape, bigamy, abortion, arson, piracy, 
mutiny on shipboard, larceny, burglarv, 
house-breaking, forgery, making or circu- 
lating counterfeit money, embezzlement 
of public money, or of private funds, ex- 
ceeding $200 or 1,000 francs : train-wreck- 
ing, obtaining money or goods under false 
pretences, kidnapping of minors, and re- 
ception of stolen articles. 

Bolivia — (1900) . — Murder, assassination, 
parricide, infanticide, poisoning, attempt to 
commit murder, manslaughter, arson, rob- 
bery. burglary, forgery, counterfeiting, em- 
bezzlement exceeding $200 ; fraud or breach 
of trust when $200 or more is Involved ; 
perjury, subornation of perjury, rape, ab- 
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Extradition Treaties—Oo«imwfd. 

duction, kidnapping, train-wrecking, piracy, 
mutiny, destroying a vessel, assaults at sea, 
slave-trading in violation of the laws of 
both countries. 

Brasil — (1898). — Same as Bolivia. 

Chile — (1900). — Same as Bolivia. 

China. — No extradition. 

ColomMa — (1888). — Same as Bolivia. 

Cuba. — 1. Murder, comprehending the of- 
fenses expressed in the Penal Code of Cuba 
as assassination, parricide, infanticide and 
poisoning ; manslaughter, when voluntary ; 
the attempt to commit any of these crimes. 
2. Arson. 3. Robbery, defined to be the 
act of feloniously and forcibly taking from 
the person of another money, goods, docu- 
ments, or other property, by violence or put- 
ting him in fear ; burglary ; house-break- 
ing and shop-breaking. 4. Forgery, or the 
utterance of forged papers, or falsification 
of the official acts or documents of the 
Government or public authority, including 
courts of justice, or the utterance or fraud- 
ulent use of any of the same, 5. The fabri- 
cation of counterfeit money whether coin 
or paper, counterfeit titles or coupons of 
public debt, bank-notes, or other instru- 
ments of public credit ; of counterfeit seals, 
stamps, dies and marks of state or public 
administration, and the utterance, circula- 
tion or fraudulent use of any of the above- 
mentioned objects. 6. Embezzlement by 
public officers or depositaries ; embezzle- 
ment by persons hired or salaried to the 
detriment of their employers ; obtaining 
money, valuable securities or other per- 
sonal property by false devices, when such 
act is made criminal by the laws of both 
countries and the amount of money or 
value of the property so obtained is not 
less than two hundred dollars in gold. 7. 
Fraud or breach of trust (or the corre- 
sponding crime expressed in the Penal Code 
of Cuba as defraudation) by a bailee, 
banker, agent, factor, trustee, or other per- 
son acting in a fiduciary capacity, or direc- 
tor or member or officer of any company, 
when such act is made criminal by the law's 
of both countries and the amount of money 
or the value of the property misappropri- 
ated is not less than two hundred dollars 
in gold. 8. Perjury ; subornation of per- 
jury. 9. Bribery ; defined to be the giving, 
offering or receiving of a reward to influ- 
ence one in the discharge of a legal duty. 
10. Rape, bigamy. 11. Wilful and unlaw- 
ful destruction or obstruction of railroads, 
trains, bridges, vehicles, vessels or other 
means of transportation or public or private 
buildings, when the act committed endan- 
gers human life- 12. Crimes committed at 
sea, to wit : (a) Piracy, by statute or by 
the law of nations, (b) Revolt, or con- 
spiracy to revolt, by two or more persons 
on board a ship on the high seas against 
the authority of the master, (c) Wrong- 
fully sinking or destroying a vessel at sea, 
or attempting to do so. (d) Assaults on 
board a ship on the high seas with intent 
to do grievous bodily harm. 13. Crimes 
and offenses against the laws of both coun- 
tries for the suppression of slavery and 
slave-trading. 14. Kidnapping of minors or 
adults, defined to be the abduction or de- 
tention of a person or persons in order 
to exact money from them or their fam- 
ilies, or for any other unlawful end. 15. 
Larceny, defined to be tbe theft of money, 
effects, documents, horses, cattle, live- 
stock or any other movable property of 
the value of more than fiftv dollars. 16. 
Obtaining by threats of doing Injury, mon- 
ey, valuables or other personal property. 
17. Mayhem and other wilful mutilation 
causing disability or death. Extradition is 


to take place for participation in any of 
the crimes and offenses mentioned in this 
treaty not only as principal or accomplices, 
but as accessories in any of the crimes or 
offenses mentioned in the present article, 
provided such participation may be pun- 
ished, in the United States as a felony and 
in the Republic of Cuba by imprisonment, 
hard labor or capital punishment. 

Denmark , — Same as Belgium ; supple- 
mented by a treaty signed in 1905 extend- 
ing its provisions to the island possessions 
of the contracting parties, and including 
the crime of bribery. 

Ecuador — (1872). — 1. Murder, including 
assassination, parricide, infanticide and 
poisoning. 2. The crime of rape, arson, 
piracy, and mutiny on shipboard when the 
crew or a part thereof, by fraud or vio- 
lence against the commanding officer, have 
taken possession of the vessel. 3. The 
crime of burglary, this being understood 
as the act of l>>eaking or forcing an en- 
trance into another’s house with intent to 
commit any crime, and the crime of rob- 
bery, this being defined as the act of tak- 
ing from the person of another, goods or 
money with criminal intent, using violence 
or intimidation. 4. The crime of forgery, 
which is understood to be the wilful use or 
circulation of forged papers or public docu- 
ments. 5. The fabrication or circulation 
of counterfeit money, either coin or pa- 
per, of public bonds, bank bills and secur- 
ities, and in general of any kind of titles 
to or instruments of credit, the counterfeit- 
ing of stamps, dies, seals, and marks of 
the state, and of the administrative au- 
thorities, and the sale or circulation thereof. 
6. Embezzlement of public property, com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of either 
party by public officers or depositaries. 

France — (1843). — Murder, assassination, 
parricide, infanticide, poisoning, attempted 
to commit murder, rape, forgery, arson, and 
embezzlement. By the treaty of 1845 : 
Robbery, burglary, and house-breaking. By 
the treaty of 1858 : Making or circulating 
counterfeit money and embezzlement by 
hired or salaried persons. By the treaty of 
1909: 1. Murder, assassination, parricide, 
infanticide and poisoning ; manslaughter, 
when voluntary; assault with intent to 
commit murder. 2. Rape, abortion, bigamy. 
3. Arson. 4. Robbery, burglary, house- 
breaking or shop-breaking. 5. Forgery ; 
the utterance of forged papers, the forgery 
or falsification of official acts of Govern- 
ment, of public authority, or of courts of 
justice, or the utterance of the thing forged 
or falsified. 6. The counterfeiting, falsify- 
ing or altering of money, whether coin or 
paper, or of instruments of debt created 
by national, state, provincial, municipal or 
other governments, or of coupons thereof, 
or of bank-notes, or the utterance or circu- 
lation of the same ; or the counterfeiting, 
falsifying, or altering of seals of state. 7. 
Fraud or breach of trust by a bailee, bank- 
er, agent, factor, executor, administrator, 
guardian, trustee or other person acting in 
a fiduciary capacity, or director or mem- 
ber or officer of any company, when such 
act is made criminal by the laws of both 
countries, and the amount of money or the 
value of the property misappropriated is 
not less than $200 or 1,000 francs. Em- 
bezzlement by public officers or deposi- 
taries; embezzlement by persons hired or 
salaried, to the detriment of their em- 
ployers. 8. Larceny ; obtaining money, 
valuable securities or other property by 
false pretenses, when such act is made 
criminal by the laws of both countries, 
and the amount of money of the value of 
the property fraudulently obtained is not 
less than two hundred dollars or one thou- 
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Extiadition llxQZXiQS—Gontinuea. 
sand fiaucs. 9. Perjury, subornation of 
perjury. 10. Ohild-stealmg. or abduction 
of a minor under tiie age of fourteen tor ^ 
boy and of sixteen for a girl. 11. Kid- 
napping of minors or adults. 12. vvillfui 
and unlawful destruction or obstruction of 
railroads, wbich endangers human life. 
13. (a) Piracy, by the law of nations, (b) 
The act by any person, being or not being 
one of the crew of a ve.'S'^el, of tahipg 
possession of such vessel uy fraud or vio- 
lence. (c) ‘Wrongfully sinking or destroy- 
ing a vessel at sea. ( d ) llevt/ic or con- 
spiracy to revolt, by two or more persons 
on board a ship on the high seas, against 
the authority of the captain or master, 
(e) Assaults on board a ship on the high 
seas, with intent to do grievous^ bodily 
harm. 14. Crimes and offences against the 
laws of both countries for the suppression 
of slavery and slave-trading.^ 15. Receiv- 
ing money, valuable securities or other 
property knowing the same to have been 
unlawfully obtained, when such act is made 
criminal by the laws of both countries 
and the amount of money or the value of 
the property so received is not less than 
$200 or 1,000 francs. “ 

Great Rrifain— (1889) . — Voluntary man- 
slaughter, counterfeiting, embezzlement, 
larceny, receiving stolen goods, fraud, per- 
jury, subornation of perjury, rape, abduc- 
tion, child-stealing, kidnapping, burglary, 
house-breaking, piracy, mutiny, destroying 
a vessel, assault at sea, slavery and slave- 
trading By a supplement of 1900 there 
were added : Obtaining money under false 
pretenses, train-wrecking, and procuring 
abortion. 

Greece . — No extradition. 

GwatewaZa—t 1903). “Same ■ as Bolivia, 
with the addition of: Mayhem, bigamy, 
bank robbery, embezzlement of bank funds, 
obtaining money or property by threat and 
receiving same. 

Eaiii — (1864). — Murder, assassination, 
parricide, infanticide, poisoning, attempt to 
commit murder, piracy, rape, forgery, coun- 
terfeiting, arson, robbery, and embezzle- 
ment. 

Bonduras . — Until 1909 we had no extra- 
dition treaty with Honduras. During that 
year Secretary Root negotiated a convention 
covering a longer list of extraditable of- 
fenses than the existing treaty with Mex- 
ico, which had theretofore been considered 
fairly complete and a model form for ap- 
plication to contiguous territory. They 
are: 1. Murder, comprehending the crimes 
designated by the terms of parricide, as- 
sassination, manslaughter, when voluntary ; 
poisoning or infanticide. 2. The attempt to 
commit murder. 3. Rape, abortion, carnal 
knowledge of children under the age of 
twelve years. 4. Bigamy. 5. Arson. 6. 
Willful and unlawful destruction or ob- 
struction of railroads, which endangers 
human life, 7. Crimes committed at sea ; 

(a) Piracy, as commonly known and de- 
fined by the law of nations, or hy statute. 

(b) Wrongfully sinking or destroying a ves- 
sel at sea or attempting to do so. (c) 
Mutiny or conspiracy by two or more mem- 
bers of the crew or other persons on board 
of a vessel on the high seas, for the pur- 
pose of rebelling against the authority of 
the captain or commander of such vessel, or 
by fraud or violence taking possession of 
such vessel, (d) Assault on board ships 
upon the high seas with intent to do bodily 
harm. 8. Burglary, defined to be the act 
of breaking into and entering the house of 
another In ^be night time with Intent to 
commit a felony therein. 9. The breaking 
into and entering into the offices of the 


Government and public authorities, or the 
offices of banks, banking houses, saving 
banks, trust companies, insurance compa- 
nies, or other buildings not dwelling with 
intent to commit a felony therein. 10. Rob- 
bery, defined to be the act of feloniously 
and forcibly taking from the person of 
another, goods or money by violence or by 
putting him in fear. 11. Forgery or the 
utterance of forged papers. 12. The for- 
gery or falsification of the official acts of 
the Government or public authority, in- 
cluding courts of justice, or the uttering or 
fraudulent use of the same. 13. The fabri- 
cation of counterfeit money, whether coin 
or paper, counterfeit titles or coupons of 
public debt, created by national, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, local, or municipal gov- 
ernments, bank-notes or other instruments 
of public credit, counterfeit seals, stamps, 
dies, and marks of state or public admin- 
istrations, and the utterance, circulation, 
or fraudulent use of the above mentioned 
objects. 14. Embezzlement or criminal 
malversation committed within the juris- 
diction of one or the other party by public 
officers or depositaries, w’here the amount 
embezzled exceeds $200 (or Honduran 
equivalent). 15. Emuezzlement by any 
person or persons hired, salaried, or em- 
ployed, to the detriment of their employ- 
ers or principals, when the crime or of- 
fense is punishable by imprisonment or 
other corporal punishment by the laws of 
both countries, and where the amount em- 
bezzled exceeds $200 (or Honduran equiva- 
lent). 16. Kidnapping of minors or adults, 
and to be the abduction or detention of a 
person or persons, in order to exact money 
from them or their families, or for any 
other unlawful end. 17. Larceny, defined 
to be the theft of effects, personal proper- 
ty, or money, of the value of twenty-five 
dollars or more. 18. Obtaining money, val- 
uable securities or other property by false 
pretenses or receiving any money, valuable 
securities or other property knowing the 
same to have been unlawfully obtained, 
where the amount of money or the value 
of the property so obtained or received ex- 
ceeds tw’o hundred dollars (or Honduran 
equivalent). 19. Perjury or subornation of 
perjury. 20. Fraud or breach of trust by 
a bailee, banker, agent, factor, trustee, ex- 
ecutor, administrator, guardian, director, or 
officer of any company or corporation, or 
by any one in any fiduciary position, where 
the amount of money or the value of the 
roperty misappropriated exceeds two hun- 
rea dollars (or Honduran equivalent), 21. 
The extradition Is also to take place for 
participation in any of the aforesaid crimes 
as an accessory before or after the fact, 
rovided such participation be punishable 
y imprisonment by the laws of both con- 
tracting parties. 

Jfa/i/— (1868, 1869, 1884) .—Murder, as- 
sassination, parricide, poisoning, infanti- 
cide, attempt to commit murder, rape, ar- 
son, piracy, mutiny, burglary, robbery, for- 
gery, counterfeiting, and embezzlement. By 
the addition of 1884: Kidnapping. 

Japan — (1886). — Same as Haiti. 

Lnwemhurg — (1883). — Same as Great 

Britain. 

Mexico — (1889 and 1902). — ^The extent 
of extraditable offenses is greater in the 
case of Mexico than in any other treaty 
of the United States, probably on account 
of the contiguity of territory. The list 
of extraditable offenses Includes: Murder, 
assassination, parricide, poisoning, infanti- 
cide, rape, bigamy, arson, piracy, destroy- 
ing a vessel, murder, burglary, housebreak- 
ing, bank robbery, robbery, forgerv, fraud- 
ulent use of the courts counterfeiting, in- 
troduction of counterfeiter’s tools, embez- 
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Extradition Continued, 

zlement of public or private funds, embez- 
zlement of bank or trust funds, embezzle- 
ment by liired or salaried persons, kidnap- 
ping, mayhem, endangering human life by 
destruction of railroads, bridges, and the 
like ; obtaining money or property by vio- 
lence, threats, or false pretenses ; receiv- 
ing or buying goods known to have been 
wrongfully obtained ; larceny to the ex- 
tent of twenty -five dollars or more, or re- 
ceiving goods to that value, knowing them 
to have been stolen. By the addition of 
1902, bribery was added. 

Morocco — No extradition. 

Netherlands — (1887). — Same as Great 
Britain, with the addition of bigamy, abor- 
tion, larceny, and embezzlement. Extend- 
ed in 1904 to the insular possessions of 
both countries. 

Nicaragua — (1905). — Practically the same 
as with Honduras. 

Norxoay — (1893).— Same as Netherlands. 

Ottoman Empire — (1874). — Same as 

Haiti. 

Panama — (1904). — 1. Murder; 2. Arson; 
3. Robbery ; 4, Forgery ; 5. Counterfeiting ; 
6. Embezzlement where the embezzlement 
exceeds the sum of $200 ; larceny. 7. Fraud, 
breach of trust by a bailee, banker, agent, 
factor, trustee, or other person acting in 
a fiduciary capacity, or director or member 
or officer of any company, when such act is 
made criminal by the laws of both countries 
and the amount of money or the value of 
the property misappropriated is not less 
than $200. 8. Perjury ; subornaton of 

perjury. 9. Rape ; abduction ; kidnap- 
ping. 10. Willful and unlawful destruc- 
tion or obstruction of railroads which en- 
dangers human life. 11. Crimes commit- 
ted at sea: (a) Piracy, by statute or by the 
laws of nations ; (b) Revolt, or conspiracy 
to revolt, by two or more persons on board 
a ship on the high seas against the au- 
thority of the master; (c) Wrongfully sink- 
ing or destroying a vessel at sea, or at- 
tempting to do so : id) Assaults on board a 
ship on the high seas with intent to do 

f rievous bodily harm. 12. Crimes and of- 
enses against the laws of both countries 
for the suppression of slavery and slave 
trading. 13. Bribery. Extradition is also 
to take place for participation in any of the 
crimes and olfenses mentioned in this 
Treaty, provided such participation may be 
punished, in the United States as a felony, 
and in the Republic of Panama by imprison- 
ment at hard labor. 

Paraguay, — ^No extradition. 

Persia. — No extradition. 

Peru — (1899). — Same as Bolivia. 
Portugal — (1908). — Same as Honduras, 
with the understanding that no death pen- 
alty shall be enforced upon surrendered 
criminals. 

Prussia — (1852). — This treaty was con- 
cluded by the king of Prussia for Prussia 
and other states. It was acceded to by 
Bremen, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg- Strelitz, Oldenburg, Schaumburg-Lippe, 
and Wiirttemberg. It includes as extradit- 
able crimes : Murder or assault with intent 
to commit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, 
forgery, or the utterance of forged papers, 
counterfeiting, and embezzlement of public 
moneys. 

Roumania. — No extradition. 

Russia — (1887). — Same as Great Britain. 
Salvador — (1911). — Same as Honduras 
with few minor exceptions. 

fiferuio— '(1901).— Same as Netherlands. 
Siam . — ^No a^traditlon, 


Spain . — Extradition treaties of 1877 and 
1882 abrogated by the treaty of friendship 
of 1902, and reestablished in 1904 by the 
signature of a treaty similar to that with 
Honduras. 

Sweden — (1893). — Same as Netherlands. 

Stcitzerland — (1900). — Same as Belgium. 

Venezuela . — No extradition. 
Extraordinary Session Messages. (See 

Special Session Messages.) 
Extraordinary Sessions of Congress, 
proclamations convening, by Presi- 
dent — 

Adams, John, 222. 

Cleveland, 5828. 

Harrison, W. H., 1876. 

Hayes, 4399, 4472. 

Jefferson, 345, 412. 

Lincoln, 3214. 

McKinley, 6470. 

Madison, 476, 529. 

Pierce, 2927. 

Eoosevelt, 6780. 

Taft, 7586. 

Van Buren, 1538. 

Extraordinary Sessions of Senate, proc- 
lamations convening by President — 

Adams, John, 306, 1220. 

Adams, J. Q., 997. 

Arthur, 4621, 4873. 

Buchanan, 3026, 3081, 3156, 3203. 

Cleveland, 5428, 6230. 

Pillmore, 2646, 2727. 

Beferred to, 2726. 

Grant, 3966, 4087, 4171, 4278, 4390. 

Harrison, Benj., 5817. 

Hayes, 4591. 

Beferred to, 4588. 

Jackson, 1508. 

Jefferson, 449. 

Johnson, 3719. 

Lincoln, 3362, 3474. 

Madison, 571. 

Monroe, 856. 

Pierce, 2959. 

Polk 2539 

Eoosevelt, *6779, 6951, 6967. 

Tyler, 2220. 

Van Buren, 1857. 

Washington, 130, 204, 571. 

Ezra^s Church (Ga.), Battle of.— July 
27, 1864, Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Army of 
the Tennessee and Gen. Hooker resigned 
the command of the Twentieth Corps, be- 
ing succeeded by Gen. H. W. Slocum. The 
Army of the Tennessee was moved from 
the extreme left to the extreme right of 
the position before Atlanta. Gen. Hood, 
taking advantage of this movement, July 
28 made an attack bn the Fifteenth Corps, 
under Logan, at Ezra’s Church. Logan 
was well supported by Blair’s and Dodge’s 
corps. The Federal accounts represent that 
the fighting continued from noon till 4 
o’clock p. M., when the Confederates re- 
tired with a loss of 2,000. The Federal 
loss was 600. Gen. Sherman says that the 
Confederates sustained an overwhelming 
defeat, Gen. Hood states that no material 
advantage was gained by either opponent, 
and that the loss was small in proportion 
to tbe numbers engaged. 
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Tair Oaks (Va.), Battle of, (See Seven 
Pines (VaO, Battle of.) 

Palkland Islands. — Two large islands sur- 
rounded by a group of smaller ones in the 
South Atlantic between the parallels of 51® 
and 52® 45'' S., some 300 miles east of the 
main land of Patagonia, opposite the Strait 
of Magellan. The combined area of the 
group is about 7,510 square miles. The 
islands were visited by Joiin Davis in 1592. 
In 1761 Commodore Byron took possession 
of them in the name of Great Britain, and 
they now constitute a crown colony. The 
principal occupation of the inhabitants is 
sheep raising, 2.325,000 acres being de- 
voted to the pasturage of 724,736 sheep in 
1910, besides 5,382 cattle and 3,314 horses. 
The principal exports are wool, hides and 
tallow. The population is about 2,500. 

Palkland Islands: 

Claims of Argentina respecting acts 
of American minister at, 4910. 

Outrages committed on American 
citizens and vessels at, 1116, 1246. 
Farewell Address of President — 

Jackson, 1511. 

Washington, 205. 

Army orders regarding reading of, 
3306. 

Proclamation recommending read- 
ing of, on Peb. 22, 3289. 

Farmers’ Welfare: 

Credits for, needed, 7908. 

Discussed by President — 

Eoosevelt, 7046. 

Wilson, 7908. 

Farm Loan Act. — This is an act to provide 
capital for agricultural development, to cre- 
ate standard forms of investment based 
upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of in- 
terest upon farm loans, to furnish a market 
for United States bonds, to create Govern- 
ment depositaries and financial agents for 
the United States, and for other purposes. 
The short title of this act is “The Federal 
Farm Loan Act.” Its administration is 
under the direction and control of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. Its chief provisions 
are : 

Federal Farm Loan Board . — There shall 
be established at the seat of government in 
the Department of the Treasury a bureau 
charged with the execution of this act and 
of all acts amendatory thereof, to be known 
as the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, under the 
general supervision of a Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

Said Federal Farm Loan Board shall con- 
sist of five members, including the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who shall be a member 
and chairman ex oflacio, and four members 
to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Of the four mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President, not 
more than two shall be appointed from one 
political party, and all four of said mem- 
bers shall be citizens of the United States 
and shall devote their entire time to the 
business of the Federal Farm Loan Board; 
they shall receive an annual salary of ?10,- 
000 payable monthly, together with actual 
necessary traveling expenses. 

One of the members to be appointed by 
the President shall be designated by him to 
serve for two years, one for four years, one 
for six years, and one for eight years, and 
thereafter each member so appointed shall 
serve for a term of eight years, unless soonet 


removed for cause by the President. One 
of the members shall be designated by the 
President as the Farm Loan Commissioner, 
who shall be the active executive officer of 
said board. The following board was ap- 
pointed by President Wilson : 

William G. McAdoo, Chairman (ex officio). 

George W. Norris, Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner. 

Charles B. Lobdell. 

W. S. A. Smith. 

Herbert Quick. W. W. Flannagan, Sec- 
retary. 

Federal Land Banks . — The Federal Farm 
Loan Board shall divide the continental 
United States, excluding Alaska, into twelve 
districts, which shall be known as Federal 
land bank districts, and may be designated 
by number. Said districts shall be appor- 
tioned with due regard to the farm loan 
needs of the country, but no such district 
shall contain a fractional part of any State. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board shall es- 
tablish in each Federal land bank district 
a Federal loan bank, with its principal office 
located in such city within the district as 
said board shall designate. Bach Federal 
land bank shall include in its title the name 
of the city in which it is located. 

Each Federal land bank shall he tempo- 
rarily managed by five directors appointed 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Said di- 
rectors shall be citizens of the United States 
and residents of the district. They shall 
each give a surety bond, the premium on 
which shall he paid from the funds of the 
bank. They shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall 
fix. 

After the subscriptions to stock in any 
Federal land bank by national farm loan 
associations, hereinafter authorized, shall 
have reached the sum of $100,000, the ofli- 
cers and directors of said land bank shall 
be chosen and upon becoming duly qualified, 
take over the management of said land bank 
from the temporary officers. 

The board of directors of every Federal 
land bank shall consist of nine members, 
each holding office for three years. Six 
of said directors shall be known as local 
directors, and shall be chosen by and be 
representative of national farm loan asso- 
ciations ; and the remaining three directors 
shall be known as district directors, and 
shall be appointed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and represent the public in- 
terest. 

Directors of Federal land banks shall have 
been for at least two years residents of the 
district for which they are appointed or 
elected, and at least one district director 
shall be experienced in practical farming 
and actually engaged at the time of his ap- 
pointment in farming operations within the 
district. 

Capital Stock . — ^Every Federal land bank 
shall have, before beginning business, a sub- 
scribed capital of not less than $750,000. 
The capital stock of each Federal land bank 
shall be divided into shares of $5 each, and 
may be subscribed for and held by any in- 
dividual, firm, or corporation, or by the 
Government of any State or of the United 
States. Stock held by national farm loan 
associations shall not be transferred or hy- 
pothecated, and the certificates therefor 
shall so state. Stock owned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in Federal land 
banks shall receive no dividends, but all 
other stock shall share in dividend distri- 
butions without preference. Stock owned 
by the United States shall be voted by the 
Farm Loan Commissioner, as directed by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

It shall be the duty of the Federal Farm 
Loan Boe-rd to open books of aubscriPtton 
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Fama Loaa Act — Continued. 
for the capital stock of a Federal land bank 
in each Federal land bank district. If 
within thirty days after the opening of said 
books any part of the minimum capitaliza- 
tion of $750,000 herein prescribed for Fed- 
eral land banks shall remain unsubscribed, 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to subscribe the balance thereof on 
behalf of the United States, said subscrip- 
tion to be subject to call in whole or in part 
by the board of directors of said land bank 
upon thirty days’ notice with the approval 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board ; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to take out shares corre- 
sponding to the unsubscribed balance as 
called, and to pay for the same out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

After the subscriptions to capital stock by 
national farm loan associations shall amount 
to $750,000 in any Federal land bank, said 
bank shall apply semiannually to the pay- 
ment and retirement of the shares of stock 
which were issued to represent the subscrip- 
tions to the original capital twenty-five per 
cent of all sums thereafter subscribed to 
capital stock until all such original capital 
stock is retired at par. 

At least twenty-five per cent of that part 
of the capital of any Federal land bank for 
which stock is outstanding in the name of 
national farm loan associations shall be 
held in quick assets, and may consist of cash 
in the vaults of said land bank, or in de- 
posits in member banks of the Federal re- 
serve system, or in readily marketable secu- 
rities which are approved under rules and 
regulations of the Federal Farm Loan Board ; 
Providedj That not less than five per cent 
of such capital shall be invested in United 
States Government bonds. 

Government Depositaries . — All Federal 
land banks and Joint stock land banks or- 
ganized under this act, when designated 
for that purpose by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall be depositaries of public 
money, except receipts from customs, un- 
der such regulations as may be prescribed 
by said Secretary; and they may also be 
employed as financial agents of the Govern- 
ment ; and they shall perform all such rea- 
sonable duties, as depositaries of public 
money and financial agents of the Govern- 
ment, as may be required of them. 

National Farm Loan Associations. — A. 
national farm loan association may be or- 
ganized in any community where 10 citi- 
zens owning land desire to borrow an aggre- 
gate of not less than $20,000. The land 
must be unincumbered or the proceeds of 
the loan must be used, in part, to remove 
any lien. Loans may be as small as $100, 
or as large as $10,000. 

They must first make application, in writ- 
ing, for a charter to the Federal land bank 
of the district in which the association de- 
sires to do business. This application must 
be signed by all those desiring to form the 
association, stating specifically the name 
under which they desire to do business, the 
amount each one desires to borrow, the esti- 
mated value of the security each one offers, 
the territory in which the association de- 
sires to do business, how the proceeds of 
the loan are to be used, and other details set 
forth in the blank forms which are furnished. 

The application having been signed, to- 
gether with another blank form furnished, 
called an “organization certificate,” the ap- 
plicants become a tentative organization and 
elect an agent to represent them, called a 
“secretary-treasurer” ; they also select a 
committee of three, called a “loan commit- 
tee.” This agent will then receive, from each 
of the applicants, a subscription to the stock 


of the association they are forming equal 
to 5 per cent of the loan they severally de- 
sire, which is not required to be paid un- 
less the loan is granted. That is, each bor- 
rower must subscribe for such stock to the 
amount of 5 per cent of his own loan and 
no more. 

The application for the charter having 
been signed, the signatures must be acknowl- 
edged before a notary public or other officer 
qualified to administer oaths, and then it 
must be forwarded by the secretary-treas- 
urer to the Federal land bank of the district. 

Upon its receipt the bank will send its 
agent to examine into the representations 
made in the application and, if found satis- 
factory, a charter will be granted. 

^ Upon the granting of the charter, the 
individuals signing the application become 
a body corporate, which gives it the right 
to do the business authorized by the farm 
loan act, to extend its benefits to others by 
taking in new members from time to time, 
and to have succession indefinitely. New 
members must be borrowers whose loans 
may be as small as $100 or as large as 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Let it be plainly understood that farmers 
can organize at once, but they can not bor- 
row money until the land banks are estab- 
lished. 

After the charter is granted the appli- 
cants no longer act in their individual ca- 
pacity, but become merged as shareholders 
into a corporation, which has a separate 
existence created by law, under the same 
name which has been chosen and set forth 
in the original application and organization 
certificate. This corporation will have di- 
rectors and officers selected by the share- 
holders to do its business in accordance 
with the by-laws which the shareholders 
make for their guidance. The active execu- 
tive officer of the association will be the 
secretary-treasurer, and his duties are set 
forth in section 7 of the farm loan act. 

These associations are organized for the 
primary purpose of giving to each borrower 
the benefit of the combined credit of all its 
members to the extent of the capital con- 
tributed and the limited liability they each 
incur, and hence the associations are re- 
quired to indorse every loan made to mem- 
bers. It is also through these associations 
that the borrowers will ultimately become 
the owners of the Federal land banks. The 
association decides whether any loan shall 
be made or not by refusing the application 
for every loan which is considered unsafe or 
even doubtful- No loan can be made unless 
it is approved by the loan committee after 
examination of the land offered as security. 

The national farm loan associations are 
not limited as to the number of their mem- 
bers. After one is organized it may serve 
an entire neighborhood by receiving new 
members. Each association may obtain in 
loans for its members twenty times the 
amount of its stock in the Federal land bank, 
no matter how large its holdings of stock 
may become by the growth of the associa- 
tion. 

1. No loan may be made except upon the 
security of first mortgages. 

2. The amount of the mortgage can not 
exceed one-half the appraised value of the 
land and 20 per cent of the permanent im- 
provements thereon, which must be insured. 

3. The proceeds of the loan must be used 
for the extinguishment of pre-existing in- 
debtedness or for productive purposes, which 
includes the purchase of live stock, fertil- 
izers, equipment and Improvements. 

4. Every mortgage must contain an agree- 
ment to pay off the debt (principal and in- 
terest) in fixed annual or semiannual In- 
stallments. 

5. The amount of each installment may 
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be fixed by tbe borrower, but can not be less 
than sufficient to pay off the debt in 40 years, 
nor greater than to pay it off in 5 years. 

6. The rate of Interest charged any bor- 
rower can not exceed 6 per cent per annum. 

7. The borrower can not be called upon 
to pay the debt except by the installments 
he originally fixes, unless he defaults, but 
after five years he may pay off the whole or 
any portion at his option at any installment 
period- (See Bural Credits.) 

Paim Products. (See Agricultural 
Products.) 

Faimvillc (Va.), Battle of.— After the 
evacuation of Richmond, Lee’s army was 
moving westward toward Farmville, where 
he hoped to cross the Appomattox, burn 
the bridges and check the pursuit of the 
Federals. Meantime Ord, with his com- 
mand of the Army of the J ames, was 
also advancing toward Farmville to burn 
the bridges and intercept Lee at that point. 
His advance consisted of 2 regiments of 
infantry and a squadron of cavalry under 
Gen. Theodore Read. At Farmville the 
Confederates made a short halt. Read 
appearing, he was attacked by ^ Lee. In 
the conflict Read was killed, his column 
brushed aside and the retreating army 
crossed the river. After the death of 
Read, Ord's command arrived, and the Con- 
federates began to intrench themselves. 
On the same afternoon, April 7, 1865, Sher- 
idan struck the enemy farther back, cap- 
turing 16 pieces of artillery and 400 wag- 
ons, and held them in check until the arri- 
val of the Second Corps, when a general 
attack was ordered, resulting in the capture 
of 6,000 or 7,000 prisoners. 

PasMon, TRe, 2997, 3001, 3017. (See 
Walker, William.) 

Pasting and Prayer (see also Thanks- 
giving Proclamations): 

Special day of, set apart by procla- 
mation of President — 

Lincoln, 3237, 3365, 3422. 

Referred to, 3437. 

Wilson, 8387. 

Pederal Courts. (See Courts.) 

Pederal Courts, procedure in, 6918. 
Enforcement of criminal laws dis- 
cussed, 7003. 

Right of appeal by Government in 
criminal cases on questions of law 
recommended, 7023. 

Pederal Election Law recommended, 
5490, 5562, 5766, 

Jederal Inspection and control of in- 
terstate commerce advocated, 7074, 
7087, 7130. (See also Corporations.) 
Peder^ Jurisdiction inadequate to 
enforce treaty obligations within 
states, 7055. 

Pederal Reserve Banks. (See Currency 
Laws and Reserve Banking System.) 
Pederal Supervision of Corporations in- 
cident to tax on incomes of, 7391. 
Pederalist Party. — The first political party 
organized In the United States after the 
achievement of independence. Its leaders 
were Washington, Adams, Hamilton, Jay, 
Marshall, and others of high rank and abil- 
ity. During the French Revolution the Fed- 
eralists sympathized with England rather 
than with the Bed Republicans of France. 
At this Ume Jefferson, Burr* and others or- 


ganized the Republican party, whose dis- 
tinctive features were to intensify the feel- 
ing of hostility toward England. They 
accused the Federalists of being enemies 
of the masses of the people and of favor- 
ing aristocratic government. 

The looseness of the Union under the 
Articles of Confederation had unsettled 
business, and all citizens that were injured 
by this state of affairs were in favor of a 
stronger government. Moreover, the feel- 
ing that thus only could we become a na- 
tion among nations had much weight in 
inclining the more thoughtful to favor the 
Constitution. Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Randolph were all Federalists in 
the earlier and wider meaning of the term. 
The adoption of the Constitution left the 
anti-Pederalists without a cause, and the 
Federal party went into power with Wash- 
ington at its head practically unopposed. 
During the first session of Congress the de- 
partments of the government were or- 
ganized. At the second session Alexander 
Hamilton introduced his financial measures. 
The foreign debt was to be paid in full, 
the continental debt was to be paid at par, 
and the debts of the several States were 
to be assumed. To the second of these prop- 
ositions Madison dissented, but it was never- 
theless carried. The third aroused enor- 
mous opposition, and it was hotly debated 
both in and out of Congress. After one 
defeat It was reintroduced and carried by 
means of a bargain. At the third session 
a bill taxing distilled spirits was passed 
and the Bank of the United States was in- 
corporated. These measures Jefferson and 
Randolph opposed. The party had thus 
gradually strengthened the broad construc- 
tion view of the Constitution and had at- 
tained real principles and party life. 

The Federalists elected Washington and 
John Adams. Hamilton’s financial meas- 
ures had been acceptable to those who de- 
sired strong government — the commercial 
classes — and those who wished to see the 
Union drawn still more closely together 
In the direction of centralization and na- 
tional consolidation. In 1797 the majority 
of the party favored war with France. 
The following year they passed the Alien 
and Sedition Laws (q. v.), and in 1800 
their candidates, Adams and Pinckney, were 
defeated by Jefferson and Burr for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, respectively. The 
unpatriotic course of the party in the War 
of 1812 and the odium excited by the 
Hartford Convention (q. v.) destroyed It 
entirely. 

Federalist, The. — A series of essays, 
eighty-five in number, in favor of the new 
Constitution of the United States, orig- 
inally published in the Independent Jour^ 
nal, of New York, between Oct. 27, 1787, 
and April 2, 1788. The authors were 
Alexander Hamilton (who wrote fifty-one 
of the essays), James Madison (wbo wrote 
twenty-nine), and John Jay (who wrote 
five), who addressed the public over the 
common signature of ‘‘Publius.” The pur- 
pose of the letters was to create in the 
minds of the people a sentiment favorable 
to the new Federal Constitution proposed 
by the Convention of Sept. 17, 1787. These 
essays were gathered Into two volumes In 
1788. and have been reprinted in many 
editions. 

Fee System, abolition of, as applicable 
to certain Federal ojffieers, dis- 
cussed, 6161. 

Recommended, 4939, 5879, 5968. 
Felonies, limitations upon right in 
felony cases to review by Supreme 
Court recommended, 5632, 5880. 
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Penians.— An organization of Irish- Amer- 
icans and Irish revolutionists, whose object 
was the forcible separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain and the establishment of an 
Irish Republic. The Fenian Brotherhood 
was founded in New York in lSo7 by 
Michael Doheny, William R. Roberts, John 
O’Mahony, and Michael Corcoran, the last 
named being afterwards a brigadier-general 
in the United States Army. About the same 
time a similar organization, existing in 
Ireland under the name of the Phcenix Soci- 
ety, was developed by James Stephens, 
who came to the United States in 1858 and 
reported an enrollment of 35,000 disciplined 
followers in Ireland. O’Mahony was the 
first president of the American organization. 
Nov. 3, 1863, the first national congress of 
Fenians met in Chicago, representing an en- 
rolled membership of 15,000, one-half of 
whom were in the Union Army. This con- 
vention declared Ireland to be an inde- 
pendent nation with James Stephens at its 
head. When the second Fenian congress 
assembled at Cincinnati in January, 1865, 
the circles had increased fivefold- The 
fourth Fenian congress met in New Y’ork 
Jan. 2, 1806, when an invasion of Canada 
was decided upon. Military operations were 
conducted by Gen. Thomas W. Sweeney, a 
former oflBcer of the Union Army. In May, 
1866, the United States authorities seized 
750 stand of arms at Eastport, Me., about 
1,200 stand at Rouses Point, N. Y., and 
1,000 stand at St. Albans, Vt., all intended 
for the Fenian invasion of Canada. May 
SI, 1866, about 1,200 Fenians, under Col. 
O’Neill, crossed the Niagara River at Buf- 
falo and occupied Fort Erie, whence they 
were driven two days later. On returning 
they were intercepted by United States 
forces and paroled under promise to go to 
their homes. Similar arrests were made 
on the Vermont line. United States troops 
under Gen. Meade kept close watch on the 
Canadian frontier. President Johnson is- 
sued a proclamation warning citizens of the 
United States against participation in the 
unlawful proceedings (3631). The Fenian 
leaders were arrested, but afterwards re- 
leased. Several outbreaks were suppressed 
In Ireland, and dissensions soon arose 
among the leaders of the movement. A 
second invasion of Canada was projected, 
but the vigilance of the United States au- 
thorities prevented its accomplishment. In 
April, 1867, the brig Erin’s Hope sailed 
from New York with arms, ammunition, and 
ofiScers for a brigade, but was unable to 
land and returned. During 1867 a num- 
ber of Fenian riots occurred in Ireland, but 
all were quelled and many of the leaders 
were imprisoned or hanged. Many of the 
wrongs for which the Fenians sought re- 
dress have been corrected by legislation. 

reniaxLs: 

Release of, 4114. 

Eesolution urging, referred to, 
3595. 

Trial of, in Canada referred to, 3718. 
Unlawful expeditions of, discussed, 
3640, 3655. 

Proclamation against, 3631. 
rente, The, provision for captives of, 
recommended, 1097. 

Femandina, Fla., blockade of port of, 
removed by proclamation, 3431. 
Bef erred to, 3446. 

Ferrocarrlles de Porto Bico, Compalna 
de los, concessions to, 6933, 6934- 


Ferrolana, The, American vessel at- 
tacked by, 2869, 2976. 

Fever. (See Contagious Diseases; Yel- 
low Fever.) 

Fiat Money. — A term given to irredeem- 
able paper currency during the greenback 
agitation following the Civil War in the 
United States. The greenback party claimed 
that the fiat of the government could it- 
self give value to a circulating medium of 
no intrinsic value and not even containing 
a promise to pay, but issued by the state 
with the bare assertion of its identity with 
true money. The Latin word “fiat’" means 
“Let it be done.” (See Currency.) 

Field Products. (See Agricultural 
Products, also Crop Values.) 
"‘Fifty-four Forty or Fight.**— A cam- 
paign cry of the Democrats in 1844. This 
was during the northwestern boundary dis- 
cussion. The treaty with Spain in 1819 
fixed the parallel of 42° as the northern 
limit of that country’s possession in Amer- 
ica. Between that parallel and 54° 40' lay 
the territory of Oregon, claimed by both 
America and England. To avoid clashes a 
joint occupation of the whole territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains was agreed 
upon in 1818, to last for ten years. A new 
convention in the year 1827 decided to 
continue joint occupation indefinitely. This 
arrangement created much dissatisfaction ; 
Americans had made surveys as far north 
as 49° and settlements were springing up. 
English fur traders had passed south of 
that line, and for a time war seemed in- 
evitable ; but a treaty was arranged in 1846 
fixing the boundary at lat. 49° north. It 
was during the presidential campaign that 
the cry “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” orig- 
inated. The supporters of Mr. Polk in that 
campaign vigorously proclaimed that the 
northwestern boundary line should be es- 
tablished as far north as 54° 40' or the 
United States should fight. It was during 
his administration that the line was fixed 
at 49°. When criticised by his political 
opponents for the failure to locate the line 
at 54° 40' he excused and justified his ad- 
ministration by stating that “all conflict- 
ing title to the Oregon Territory south of 
the forty ninth degree of north latitude, be- 
ing all that was insisted upon by any of 
my predecessors, has been adjusted’* 
(2484). (See also Northwestern Bound- 
ary.) 

Fiji Islands, report of agent to, for 
investigation of claim of B. H. 
Henry and others, 6098. 

Filibuster.— From the Spanish word fili- 
bustero, meaning “freebooter” or “bucca- 
neer.” In 1849-1851 the term was applied 
by the Cubans to Narciso Lopez and his fol- 
lowers, and from that time became a com- 
mon name for military adventurers who 
fitted out expeditions against the Spanish- 
American countries. The object of most 
of these filibusters has been to free the 
Spanlsh-American countries from their Euro- 
pean rulers. After Lopez the most famous 
filibuster was Gen. William Walker, who 
invaded Sonora, Mexico, in 1853. In 1855 
he took possession of Nicaragua and was 
elected president. He did not long enjoy 
this distinction, for he was soon compelled 
to surrender to the forces of the United 
States, but escaped punishment. In 1857 
he organized a second expedition to Nica- 
ragua, but was again compelled to sur- 
render to the United States Government. 
Escaping punishment a second time, in 
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I860 he organized an expedition against 
the Government of Honduras, but was cap- 
tured and, by order of the president of 
Honduras, shot. In the United States the 
used in a legislative 
:'!-*ans that method pur- 
ci of the minority of a 

seek to delay or de- 
feat the adoption of measures obnoxious 
to them by obstructive and dilatory tactics, 
such as repeated motions to adjourn, for a 
recess, calls for the yeas and nays, etc. 
Pillmore, Millar d.— July 10, 1850-March 
4, 1853. 

Sixteenth Administration (continued) — 
Whig 

President pro tern, of the Senate — 
William R. King. 

Beereiary of Btaie— 

Daniel Webster. 

Edward Everett. 

Secretary of the Treasury^- 
Thomas Corwin. 

Secretary of War — 

Charles M. Conrad. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

William A Graham. 

John P. Kennedy. 

Secretary of the Interior — - 
James A. Pearce. 

Alex. H. H. Stuart 
Postmaster-General — 

N. K. Hall. 

Samuel D. Huhhard. 

Attorney-General — 

John J. Crittenden. 

Fillmore succeeded to the presidency on. 
the death of Zachary Taylor, July 9. 1S30. 

Opposition. — Nominated to the Yice-Presi- 
dency by the Whig National Convention, he 
was opposed hy William O. Butler, of Ken- 

^^?o^e.~The electoral vote stood : Pillmore, 
163; Butler, 127. Fillmore was the sev- 
enth Vice-President which the State of 
New York supplied and the second to 
succeed to the Presidency through the death 
of the President. His succession occurred at 
a most critical time in the history of the 


United States. , 

Party Fillmore’s political ca- 

reer is contemporaneous with the birth and 
death of the Whig party. In the State leg- 
islature of New York he drafted the bill 
abolishing imprisonment for debt, passed in 
1831. In Congress he was the author of 
the tariff hill of 1842; as comptroller of 
the State of New York (1847) he advo- 
cated a national bank with currency issue 
secured by United States stocks — a principle 
which is ‘the basis of the present national 
bank svstem. As Vice-President with Tay- 
lor on the Whig ticket, he presided in the 
Senate during a seven months’ controversy 
covering such questions as California’s ad- 
mission, slavery in the new territories, sur- 
render of fugitive slaves, and Clay's “om- 
nibus hill.” 

Tariff.^ln his First Annual Message 
fpage 2620) President Fillmore discusses 
the tariff and advocates a uniform, perma- 


nent. specific tariff. He says : “The power 
to lay these duties is unquestionable, and 
its chief object is, of course, to replenish 
the Treasury. But if in doing this an in- 
cidental advantage may be gained by en- 
couraging the industry of our own citizens, 
it is our duty to avail ourselves of that 
advantage* ... A hic'h tariff can never be 
permanent. It will cause dissatisfaction and 
will he changed. It excludes competition. 
. . . What a manufacturer wants is uni- 
formity and permanency, that he may feel 
confident that he is not to he ruined by 


^sudden changes. Ad valorem duties 


fluctuate with the price and offer strong 
temptations to fraud and perjury. Specific 
duties, on the contrary, are equal and 
uniform in all ports and at all times, and 
offer a strong inducement to the importer 
to bring the best article, as he pays no more 
duty upon that than upon one of inferior 
quality.” There was, however, no tariff re- 
vision by Congress until the act of 1857. 
In his Third Annual Message (page 2^06) 
the President again calls the attention of 
Congress to the need of a revision of the 
tariff and adds another reason for its_ con- 
sideration. “. . . that the present tariff m 
some cases imposes a higher duty upon the 
law material imported than upon the ar- 
ticles manufactured from it, the consequence 
of which is that the duty operated to the 
encouragement of the foreigner and the dis- 
couragement of our own citizens.” 

Foreirjn Policy . — The policy of his ad- 
ministration is laid down (page 2614) in his 
First Annual Message : “To maintain a 
strict neutrality, in foreign wars, to culti- 
vate friendly relations, to reciprocate every 
noble and generous act, and to perform 
punctually and scrupulously every treaty ob- 
ligation — these are duties which we owe to 
other States.” ... In his Second An- 
nual Message (page 2652), speaking of the 
invasion of Cuba, the President saysj “In 
proclaiming and adhering to the doctrine of 
neutrality and nonintervention, the United 
States have not followed the lead of other 
civilized nations ; they have taken the lead 
themselves and have been followed by 
others.” In his Third Annual Message 
(page 2700) he deprecates the addition of 
Cuba to the Union in these words; “Were 
this island comparatively destitute of in- 
habitants or occupied by a kindred race, I 
should regard it, if voluntarily ceded by 
Spain, as a most desirable acquisition. But 
under existing circumstances, I should look 
upon its incorporation into our Union as 
a very hazardous measure. It would bring 
into the Confederacy a population of a dif- 
ferent national stock, speaking a different 
language, and not likely to harmonize with 
the other members.” 

Internal Improvements . — President Fill- 
more had no doubt of the power of Con- 
gress to make appropriations for the mak- 
ing of internal improvements. In his 
First Annual Message (page 2626) he ar- 
gues the question of the constitutionality 
of such acts. “This authority I suppose to 
be derived chiefly from the power of regulat- 
ing commerce with foreign nations and 
among the States and the power of lay* 
ing and collecting imposts.” Lighthouses, 
wharves, beacons, buoys, breakwaters, and 
dredging then become necessities to such 
regulation. He sees no more reason for re- 
fusing appropriations for navigable rivers 
than for sea-coast improvements. He cites 
an important geographical fact in these 
words • “I may add, as somewhat remark- 
able, that among all the thirty. one States 
there is none that is not to a greater or 
less extent bounded on the ocean, or the 
Gulf of Mexico, or one of the great lakes, 
or some navigable river.” 

Slavery — By signing the fugitive slave act 
and the other compromise measures of 1850. 
President Fillmore lost the friendship and 
the support of a large number of his party 
in the North. He was influenced by the 
written opinion of the Attorney-General on 
the constitutionality of the Fugitive slave 
act, and also by the concurrence of his able 
Cabinet In ‘his First Annual Message 
(page 2629) the President discusses these 
compromises and says : “The series of meas- 
ures to which I have alluded are regarded 
by me as a settlement in principle and 
substance — a final settlement of the danger- 
ous and exciting subjects which they em- 
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Pillmore, Millard — Continued. 
braced. ... By that adjustment we have 
been rescued from the wide and boundless 
agitation that surrounded us, and have a 
firm, distinct, and legal ground to rest 
upon.” In a special message (page 2637) 
'he discusses the disturbances attending the 
enforcement of these laws and announces 
his intention to see the laws enforced. By 
proclamation of Feb. 18, 1851 (page 2646) 
support of the laws by the citizens of the 
country is called for. In his Second Annual 
Message (page 2674) the President says: 
“Looking at the interests of the whole 
country, I felt it to be my duty to seize 
upon this compromise as the best that could 
be obtained amid conflicting interests and 
to insist upon it as a final settlement, to 
be adhered to by all who value the peace 
and welfare of the country.” 

Pillmore, Millard: 

Annual messages of, 2613, 2649, 2699. 

Appointing power of President dis- 
cussed by, 2616. 

Biographical sketch of, 2599. 

Cuba — 

Acquisition of, discussed by, 2701. 
Affairs of, discussed by, 2649, 2700. 
Incorporation of, into Union not 
desired, 2701. 

Death of, announced, and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4236. 

Death of President Taylor announced 
to, and reply of, 2589. 
Communication of, to Senate, 2590. 
Discussed by, 2593, 2600, 2613. 

Finances discussed by, 2619, 2658, 

2704. 

Foreign Policy discussed by, 2614, 
2656, 2701, 2715. 

Information regarding negotiations 
with Great Britain, Costa Rica, 
and Nicaragua refused by, 2690. 

Information regarding proposition to 
annex Hawaiian Islands refused 
by, 2691, 2695. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
2626. 

Oath of office, time and place of tak- 
ing, mentioned, 2590. 

Portrait of, 2599. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 2626. 

Proclamations of — 

Discriminating duties on vessels of 
Chile suspended, 2612. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, 
2646, 2727. 

Military expedition to— 

Cuba, 2647. 

Mexico, 2648. 

Texas boundary line, 2643. 
Unlawful combinations in Boston, 
2645. 

State of the Union discussed by, 

2613. 

System of government discussed by, 

2614. 

Tariff discussed by, 2619, 2659, 2661, 

2705. 


Finances. — The first financial measure of 
the Continental Congress was a loan of 
£6,000, in 1775. Franklin urged the Con- 
gress to continue to raise money by loans, 
but the majority favored the issue of paper 
money. One delegate said : “Do you think, 
gentlemen, that 1 will consent to load my 
constituents with taxes when we can send to 
our piinter and get a wagon load of money, 
one quire of which will pay for the whole V” 
Previous to 3776 $6,000,000 in paper had 
been issued, redeemable in four years, be- 
ginning with 1783. Subsequent issues dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war increased this 
sum to more than $200,000,000 and it rapid- 
ly depreciated until in 1781 it ceased to 
pass as money. By 1783 the loans of the 
United States amounted to $42,000,000, of 
which $7,885,085 were obtained abroad. 
Home creditors received no interest and 
some of them sold their claims for as low 
as 10 per cent of their face value. After 
the adoption of the federal constitution 
these claims were paid in full by Alexander 
Hamilton, while Secretary of the Treasury. 
Before this, however, Robert Morris had 
been made Superintendent of Finance. He 
systematized the finances, improved the 
foreign credit and established a bank. When 
unable to borrow money on the credit of 
the government he used his own money and 
his own credit on behalf of the nation. 

During Hamilton’s five years as head 
of the Treasury Department he established 
the public credit on a firm basis. Albert 
Gallatin was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury by Jeherson, and during his 
service of twelve years he reduced the pub- 
lic debt from $83,000,000 in 1801 to about 
$50,000,000 in 1813, besides providing funds 
for the purchase of Louisiana and the ex- 
penses of the War of 1812. 

In 1835 and 1836 the country was prac- 
tically out of debt, and nearly $40,000,000 
was realized from the sale of public lands. 
Congress voted to distribute all the surplus 
in excess of $5,000,000 among the states, 
but before this had been accomplished a 
panic overspread the country and the gov- 
ernment was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

At the beginning of the civil war Sal- 
mon P. Chase was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Congress authorized a loan of $250,- 
000,000 in 3*year 7-30 treasury notes and 
20-year bonds with interest not to exceed 
7 per cent, and in lieu of a portion of said 
loan the Secretary was authorized to pay 
salaries or other debts or to exchange for 
coin non-interest-bearing treasury notes pay- 
able on demand and receivable for all public 
dues, to the extent of $50,000,000. Secre- 
tary Chase obtained an advance of $50,000,- 
000 from the banks of New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. Subscription books were 
then opened in all the loyal cities and the 
public took about $45,000,000 of the 3-year 
notes. This was turned over to the banks 
and they advanced another $50,000,000, but 
the third attempt failed, and Congress au- 
thorized the issue of $150,000,000 of legal 
tender notes. (See Currency.) Three of 
such issues were made aggregating $450.- 
000,000. Within the year 1863 gold fluctu- 
ated between $125 and $160. In 1863 the 
National Banking Act was passed establish- 
ing a uniform currency, and the issue of 
bonds became a settled policy of the Treas- 
ury. The four leading points in Secretary 
Chase’s policy were moderate interest, gen- 
eral distribution, future controllability and 
incidental ntility. 

The most important financial measures of 
recent times have been the enactment of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland law and the Regional Re- 
serve bank law, both of which aim to stabi- 
lize the money market by tbe issue of emer- 
gency currency based on collateral securities. 
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PijTANCiAL Growth of the Country and the People since 1800, as Eeported by the 
Department op Commerce 


Popu~ I ITT Tiv, I Public debt, less cash m 

iation j Wealth j Treasury July 1 

Year Area Population 

Sq. June 1 * 



1800 892,135 5,308,483 

1810 1,720,122 7,239,881 

1820.. 1,792,223 9,638,453 

1830 1,792,223 12,866,020 

1840 1.792,223 17,069,453 

1850 2,997,119 23,191,876 

1851 2,997,119 23,995,000 

1852 2.997,119 24.802,000 

1853 3,026.789 25,615,000 

1854 3,026.789 26,433,000 

1855 3,026,789 27,256,000 

1856 3,026,789 28,083,000 

1857 3,026,789 28,916,000 

1858 3,026,789 29.758,000 

1859 3,026.789 30,596,000 

1860 3,026,789 31.443,321 

1861 3,026,789 32,064,000 

1862 3,026,789 32,704,000 

1863 3,026,789 33.365,000 

1864 3,026,789 34,046,000 

1865 3,026,789 34,748,000 

1866 3,026,789 35,469,000 

1867 3,026,789 36,211,000 

1868 3.026,789 36,973,000 

1869 3,026,789 37,756,000 

1870 3 026,789 38,558,371 

1871 3,026,789 39,555,000 

1872 3,026,789 40,596,000 

1873 3,026.789 41,677,000 

1874 3,026,789 42,796,000 

1875 3,026,789 43,951,000 

1876 3,026,789 45,137,000 

1877 3,026.789 46,353,000 

1878 3,026,789 47,598,000 

1879 3,026,789 48,866,000 

1880 3,026,789 50,155,783 

1881 3,026,789 51,316,000 

1882 3,026,789 52,495,000 

1883 3,026,789 53,693,000 

1884 3,026,789 54,911,000 

1885 3,026,789 56.148,000 

1886 3,026,789 57,404,000 

1887 3,026,789 58,680,000 

1888 3,026,789 59,974,000 

1889 3,026,789 61,289,000 

1890 3,026,789 62,947,714 

1891 3,026,789 63,844,000 

1892 3,026,789 65,086,000 

1893 3,026,789 66,349,000 

1894 3,026,789 67.632,000 

1895 3,026,789 68,934,000 

1896 3,026,789 70,254.000 

1897 3,026,789 71,592,000 

1898 3,026,789 72,947,000 

1899 3,026,789 74,318,000 

1900 3,026,789 75,994,575 

1901 3,026,789 77,612,569 

1902 3,027,789 79,230,563 

1903 3,026,789 80,848,557 

1904 3,026,789 82,466,551 

1905 3,026,789 84,084,546 

1906 3,026,789 85,702,533 

1907 3,026,789 87,320,539 

1908 3.026,789 88,938,527 

1909 3,026,789 90,556,521 

1910 3,026,789 92,174,515 

1911 3,026,789 93,792,509 

1912 3,026,789 95,410.503 

1913 3,026,789 97,028.497 

1914 3,026,789 98.646,491 

1916 3.026.789 100,264,485 


$7,135,780,000 $307.69 


16.159,616,000 513 93 


30,068,518,000 779.83 


43.642,000,000 870.20 


65,037,091,000 1,035.57 


77,000,000,000 1,117.01 


88,517,307,000 1,164.79 


107,104,212,000 1,318, 11 


187,739,071,000 


$82,976,294.35 

53,173,217.52 

91,015,566.15 

48,565,406.50 

3,573,343.82 

63.452.773.55 
68,304,796.02 

66.199.341.71 
59,803.117.70 
42,242,222.42 

35.586.956.56 

10.965.953.01 
9,998,621.76 

37.900.191.72 
53,405,234.19 

59.964.402.01 
87,718,660.80 

505,312,752.17 

1.111.350.737.41 
1,709,452.277.04 
2,674,815,856.76 
2,636,036,163.84 

2.508.151.211.69 

2.480.853.413.23 
2,432,771,873.09 
2,331,169,956.21 
2,246,994,068.67 
2,149,780,530.35 

2.105.462.060.75 

2.104.143.153.69 

2.090.041.170.13 

2.060.925.340.45 
2,019,275,431.37 

1.999.382.280.45 
1.996,414,905.03 

1.919.326.747.75 

1.819.650.154.23 

1.675.023.474.25 
1,538,781,825.15 
1,438,542,995.39 
1,375,352,443.91 
1,282,145,840.44 

1.175.168.675.42 
1,063.004,894.73 

975,939,750.22 

890,784,370.53 

851.912.751.78 
841,526,463.60 
838,969,475.75 
899,313,380.55 

901.672.966.74 
955,297,253.70 
986,656,086.14 

1.027.085.492.14 
1,155,320,235.19 
1,107,711,257.89 
1,044,739,119.97 

969,457,241.04 

925,011,637.31 

967.231.773.75 
989,866,772.00 

964.436.686.79 
878,596,765.03 
938,132,409.38 

1,023,861,530.79 

1.046.449.185.25 

1.015.784.338.46 
1,027,574,697.28 

1.028.564.055.14 
1,027,257,009.56 
1,090,148,006.00 


» The figures relate to continental United States. * For other than census years prior to 1890, the figures are for July 1. 
•The figures are l»sed upon the land area of continental United States and upon population as given in the preceding col- 
umn. ‘True valuation of real and personal property; the figures are those of the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
^mmerce, relate to continental United States, and cover census years. * 1800 to 1855, outstanding principal of the public 
debt Jan. 1. 
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Receipts and Disbubsements, Teabs Ended June 30, 1909, to 1915, Etc. 


SSCEIPTS A2fD THEIB SOUECES 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT OP THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
(Formerly issued as “Statement of the Publio Debt") 

OCTOBER 31. 1916 

CASH AVAILABLE TO PAT MATtTRINQ OBLIOATIONS 


Balance held by the Treasurer of the ITnited 
States as per daily treasury statement for 

October 31, 1916 $153,937,002.92 

Add- 

Net excess of receipts over payments in 
October reports subsequently received, 49,597-17 


Revised balance $153,986,600.09 


Settlement warrants, coupons and checks 
outstanding: 

Treasury warrants $2,851,712.39 

Matured coupons 571,034.19 

Interest checks ^ 339,015.82 

Disbursing officers* checks 11,560,282.42 

Balance 138,664,555.27 

$153,986,600.09 


GROSS DEBT 


NET DEBT 


Debt bearing no interest 

Debt on which interest has craiaed 

Literest-bearing debt 

$246,287,896.77 

1,469,810.26 

972,469,290.00 

Grora debt (opposite) 

Deduct — 

Balance available to pay maturing 
obligations (see above) 

$1,219,226,997.03 

138,664,665.27 

Aggregate 

$1,219,226,997.03 

Net debt 

$1,080,562,441.76 
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PXJBLIC DEBT 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 
(Payable on presentation.) 


Obligations required to be reissued when 
redeemed: 

United Str'^es Notes 

. 


P.683 O'* 6.00! 
"13:.G:0.u25.Uu 


Excess of notes over reserve 

Obligations that will be retired on presenta- 
tion; 

Old demand notes 

National-bank notes assumed by the 
United States on deposit of lawful 

money for their retirement 

Fractional currency 


193,701,990.37 


53,152.50 


44,684,977.00 

6,847,776.90 


Debt on. wbicb Interest has Oeased since Maturity. 
(Payable on presentation,) 


Funded Loan of 1891, continued at 2 per 
cent, called for redemption May 18, 1900; 

interest ceased August 18, 1900 

Funded Loan of 1891, matured September 

2, 1891 

Loan of 1904, matured February 2, 1904. . 
Funded Loan of 1907, matured July 2, 1907 
Refunding Certificates, matured Jiily 1, 

1907 

Old Debt matured at various dates prior to 
January 1, 1861, and other items of debt 
matured at various dates subsequent to 
January 1, 1861 


14,000.00 

20.950.00 

13.050.00 
518,600.00 

11.880.00 

901,330.26 


Total, 


$245,287,896.77 


Total, 


$1,469,810.26 


Finances: 

Act — 

Directing coinage of silver bullion 
in Treasury vetoed, 5915. 
Directing payment of surplus in 
Treasury on public debt, reasons 
for applying pocket veto to, 5073. 
To authorize coinage of standard 
silver dollars, etc., vetoed, 4438. 
To facilitate refunding of national 
debt vetoed, 4589. 

To fix amount of United States 
notes and circulation of nation- 
al banks vetoed, 4222. 

Authority to Secretary of Treasury 
to accumulate gold for final re- 
demption recommended, 4303. 

Bank deposits, discussed. (See De- 
posits Public, State Banks.) 

Bland- Allison Act — 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4633, 4720, 4830. 
Cleveland, 4927, 5097, 5373. 
Harrison, Benj., 5475. 

Hayes, 4511, 4568. 

Vetoed by President Hayes, 4438. 
Clearing houses recommended, 4199. 
Condition of the Treasury, 7681. 
Conference provided for in act to 
authorize coinage of silver dol- 
lars, etc., appropriation for, rec- 
ommended, 4438. 

Cbnstitutional treasury recommended 
by President Polk, 2256. 
Successful operation of, discussed, 
2406, 2498. 

Credit of the United States, 7682. 
Currency legislation, plan of, in- 
dorsed by President Cleveland, 
5985. 

Discussed, 5993, 5999, 6072, 6091, 
6175. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 228, 243, 252, 265, 
281 297. 

Adam's, J.* Q., 869, 923, 952, 977. 
Arthur, 4632, 4719, 4763, 4829. 


Buchanan, 2967, 2988, 3019, 3052, 
3073, 3104, 3179. 

Cleveland, 4924, 5092, 5097, 5165, 
5371, 5833, 5875, 5964, 5985, 5993, 
5999, 6072, 6091, 6155, 6175. 

Fillmore, 2619, 2658, 2704. 

Garfield, 4600. 

Grant, 3983, 3991, 4061, 4101, 4146, 
4197, 4238, 4247, 4268, 4301, 4354, 
4379. 

Harrison, Benj., 5472, 5548, 5628, 
5753. 

Hayes, 4397, 4413, 4422, 4449, 4509, 
4523, 4566. 

Jackson, 1014, 1088, 1118, 1159, 
1224, 1246, 1326, 1379, 1458. 

Jefferson, 315, 332, 343, 348, 354, 
361, 366, 375, 382, 396, 417, 

443. 

Johnson, 3562, 3648, 3769, 3872. 

Lincoln, 3248, 3330, 3350, 3384, 
3447. 

McKinley, 6236, 6242, 6244, 6339, 
6437, 6465. 

Madison, 455, 461, 472, 480, 504, 
513, 523, 535, 549, 563. 

Monroe, 584, 613, 629, 646, 675, 
756, 761, 780, 785, 822. 

Pierce, 2746, 2817, 2870, 2940. 

Polk, 2252, 2346, 2401, 2406, 2441, 
2496. 

Eoosevelt, 6645, 6654, 6715, 6787, 
7082, 7198. 

Taylor, 2555. 

Taft, 7681. 

Tyler, 1895, 1916, 1934, 1955, 1959, 
2052, 2057, 2079, 2117, 2119, 2199. 

Van Buren, 1541, 1596, 1686, 1706, 
1751, 1757, 1789, 1822. 

Washington, 75, 98, 121, 133, 159, 
177. 

EflSciency and economy in the 

Treasury Department, 7683. 

Elasticity of currency needed, 6914, 

6989. ' 

Exchequer, plan of, recommended, 

8057, 2119. 




iNTEffiBST-BBARING DEBT. (PAT ABLE ON Oa AFTEtR SPECIFIED FUTURE DATES.) 


Encyclopedic Index 

TiMMkceB-^Oontimed. 


Outetanding October 31, 1916 

Total 

1620,127,050.00 

63,945,460.00 

118.489.900.00 

61.854.480.00 

28.900.600.00 

60,000,000.00 

15,761,000.00 

14,239.000.00 

8,245,100.00 

006,700.00 

— 

1972,469.290.00 

Coupon 

$ 2,713,100.00 

16.537.380.00 

17.109.550.00 

10,340D0 

203,380.00 

8,457,900.00 

13.268.800.00 

12,579,000.00 

800,900.00 

67,720.00 

— 

s 

g 

0 

OO 

*» 

Registered 

$617,413,950.00 

47.408.080.00 

101,380,350.00 

61.844.140.00 

28.697.220.00 

41.542.100.00 

2.492,200.00 

1,660,000.00 

7,444,200.00 

838,980.00 

8 

8 

Amount Issued 


»$ 646,250,150.00 
*198,792,660.00 

‘162.315, 400.00 

‘64,631,980.00 

‘30,000,000.00 

50.000. 000.00 

15.761.000. 00 

14,289,000.00 

8,245,100.00 

906,700.00 

1 

5 

» 

s 

1 

Payable 

•JZh Jzi ^ ^ Ci .-C 

o - r r r . O 

-C < ■< 09 ^ 

.<•2 s' S 2 "i 4 

^ r f r r ij • 

d : : 

it t 

4 j, ..i. 


When Redeemable or 
Payable 

Pay. after April 1 , 1930. . 
/Red. after Aug. 1, 1^8... 
\Pay. Aug. 1 , 1918....... 

Pay. after Peb. 1 , 1925... 

/Red. after Aug. 1, 1916. . 
\Pay. Aug. 1, 1936 

/Red. after Nov. 1, 1918. . 
\Pay. Nov. 1, 1938 

Pay. June 1, 1961 

Pay. 30 yrs. from date of 
issue 

Pay. 1 year from date of 

issue 

[Red. after 1 30 ', from date 

Pay. 20 yrs. from date of 
, issue 

/Red. after July 1, 1917. . . 
\Pay. July 1, 1936 


When 

1 

s 

1900 

1898 

1895-96.... 

1906 

1908., 

1911 

1916 

1916 

1911-16.... 

1916 


Rate 

feSS? ^ ^ ^ 

c 4 eo ^ « w coco ^ ^ 


f. 

■< 

March 14, 1900. . . 
June 13, 1898 

Janu^ 14, 1875. . 

June 28, 1902, and 
Dec, 21 , 1905... 

June 28, 1902, and 
Dec. 21, 1905... 

Aug. 5, 1909, Feb. 
4, 1910, ana Mar. 

2, 1911 

December 23, 1913 

December 23, 1913 

|June25,1910..... 

jjune 25, 1910 


Title of Loan 


. OO * Q * ’ * a 

o 2 s 

»o gg g ^ ^ 

•gS ^ a 

•i'S ‘S|S .8 8 1 jg 

IJ IF ^ ^ II 

Notes.... 

Postal Savin^Bonds 
(1st to lOtn series) 

Postal Savinp Bonds 
1916-1936 (11th 

smes) 

Aggregate of Inter- 

a 

S 

to 

a 

A 
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Finances 


Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


rinances — Continued, 

Extraordinary session of Congress to 
consider condition of, convened, 
5828. 

Special session message, 5833. 

Gold accnmnlation for final redemp- 
tion authorized, 4303. 

Gold certificates, recommendations re- 
garding issue of, 4633. 

Gold reserve discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 5935, 5985, 
5993, 5999, 6075, 6090. 

Gold standard, effects of, 6654. 
Greenbacks discussed, 6073. 
Eetirement of, recommended, 6078, 
6175. 

International monetary conferences. 
(See Gold and Silver; International 
Monetary Conference.) 

Legal-tender act, repeal of portion 
of, recommended, 4302. 

Legal-tender notes, redemption of, 
recommended, 4303, 4379, 4511, 
4567. 

Monetary Commission, 7683. 

Monetary Reform, 7683. 

Outstanding arrears due Government 
referred to, 2747. 

Paper currency discussed. (See Cur- 
rency.) 

Power of Federal Government over 
collection and disbursement of, dis- 
cussed, 1459. 

Public deposits discussed. (See De- 
posits, Public; State Banks.) 
Relations with Mexico, China, and 
other gold standard countries, 
6825. 

Revenue laws, need for readjustment, 
6988. 

Seigniorage discussed, 5875. 

Sherman Act — 

Discussed, 5548, 5628. 

Repeal of purchasing clause of, dis- 
cussed, 5875, 6073, 6074. 
Recommended, 5833. 

Silver certificates — 

Discussed, 5474. 

Repeal of act for issuance of, rec- 
ommended, 4633, 4720. 

Suspension of issuance of, recom- 
mended, 4830. 

Silver-purchase clause of act of 1890, 
repeal of, discussed, 5875, 6073, 
6074. 

Recommended, 5833. 

Sinking-fund law, repeal of, recom- 
mended, 5754. 

Specie payments discussed. (See 
Specie Payments.) 

Subtreasury system discussed. (See 
Subtreasury System.) 

Trade dollars discussed, 4767, 4831. 
Treasury notes. (See Treasury 
Notes.) 

Finances, Collection of. — ^The expense of 
collecting the customs and internal rev- 


enues of the United States Includes all sums 
paid for salaries of clerks, inspectors, rev- 
enue agents, surveyors of distilleries, gaug- 
ers, storekeepers, paper for printing internal 
revenue stamps, and detecting and punishing 
violations of revenue laws. To this must also 
he added traveling expenses of special 
agents, weighing, measuring and appraising 
imported goods, as well as rents for build- 
ings not owned by the government. Main- 
tenance of custom houses and other build- 
ings owned by the government is paid out 
of specific appropriations for those purposes. 

The expense of collecting the internal 
revenue has not exceeded 2 per cent since 
1898, while in 1871 collection expenses were 
more than 5 per cent. The customs revenue 
costs something more than 3 per cent to 
collect, and varies, of course, with the tariff. 
With the lowering tariff rates and the in- 
creased imports the cost of collection ad- 
vances. In 1915 it cost 4.42 per cent to col- 
lect the customs. 

The following table shows the amount of 
customs and internal revenue receipts for 
recent years, and the expenses of collecting 
the same : 


INTEKNAL EEVENUE. 


Year 

ended 

June 

30— 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 


1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896. . 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1900. . 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

1907. . 

1908. . 

1909.. 

1910. . 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913. . 

1914.. 

1915. . 


Revenue. 


Dollars, 
1145,686,249.44 
153,971,072.57 
161,027,623.93 
147,111,232.81 
143,421,672.02 
146,762,864.74 

146.688.574.29 
170,900,641.49 
273,437,161.51 

295.327.926.76 

307.180.663.77 
271,880,122.10 
230,810,124.17 

232.904.119.45 

234.095.740.85 
249,150,212.91 

269.666.772.85 
251,711,126.70 
246,212,643.59 

289.933.519.45 
322,529,200.79 
321,612,199.66 
344,416,965.65 

380.041.007.30 
415,669.646.00 


Expenses of 
Collecting. 


Dollars, \ 

4.003.485.65 
3,879,082.31 
4,144,927.02 
3,749,029.22 
3,754,935.45 

3.846.887.55 
3,606,798.85 

3.705.256.95 

4.350.543.05 
4,446,318.98 
4,404,986.68 
4,360,144.97 
4,496,479.28 
4,507,867.83 
4,338.184.70 

4.391.660.65 

4.641.169.95 
4,650,049.89 

4.647.715.05 
5,008,191.77 
5,027,871.39 
5,059,286.49 
5,166,301.36 

5.542.353.65 

6.236.046.55 


CUSTOMS BEVBNUE. 


1219, 

177 

|203, 

131, 

152, 

160, 

176. 

149, 

206, 

233, 

238, 

254, 

284, 

261, 

261, 

300, 

332, : 
286, 
300, 

333, 
314,- 
311, 
318, 
292, 
209, 


,522,205.23 

,452,964.15 

355,016.731 

818,530.62 

158,617.45 

021,751.67 

554,126.65 

,575,062.35 

,128,481.75 

,164,871.16 

,585,455.99 

444,708.19 

479.581.81 

274.564.81 
798,856.91, 
251.877.77 
,233,362.70 
113,130.29 
711.933.95 
683,445.03 
,497,071.24, 
321,672.22 
891,395.86 
320,014.51 
786,672.21 


6,964,367.09 

6.646.276.05 
6,756,790.98 
6,791,872.86 
6,736,690.92 

7.237.796.40 

7.075.372.05 

7.152.276.58 
7,361,562.83 
7,467,692.48 
7,713,418.82 
7,967,472.89 
8,468,710.19 
8,665,636.37 
9,115,499.44 

8.997.669.41 
9,436,752.68 
9,580,626.25 

10,261,073.33 

10,665,770.12 

11,015,254.24 

10,804,979.15 

10,285,613.95 

9,804,771.72 

9.268.403.58 


Per 

Cent. 

2.75 
2.52 

2.57 

2.55 
2.62 
2.62 

2.46 
2.17 

1.59 
1.51 
1.43 

1.60 
1.95 
1.94 
1.85 

1.76 

1.72 
1.85 
1.85 

1.73 

1.55 

1.57 
1.50 

1.46 
1.60 


3.17 

3.74 

3.32 

6.15 

4.43 

4.52 

4.01 

4.78 

3.57 

3.20 

3.23 

3.13 

2.98 

3.32 

3.48 

3.00 

2.55 

3.35 

3.41 
3.20 
3.50 
3.47 
3.23 

8.35 

4.42 



Encyclopedic Index Fislieries 


rinances, Superintendent of —On Feb. 

7, 1781, the Continental Congress passed an 
act establishing the office of Superintendent 
of Finance. Robert Morris was appointed 
to the position. Previous to this the Com- 
mittee of Claims and the Treasury Office of 
Accounts were combined in what was called 
the Treasury Board, consisting of five mem- 
bers of Congress. This board expired with 
the appointment of Morris. He w^as au- 
thorized to examine into the state of the 
country’s finances, report plans for improve- 
ment, direct the execution of orders re- 
specting revenue and expenditure, and con- 
trol the public accounts. Morris resigned 
in 1784 and the finances of the Government 
were placed under a board of^ three com- 
missioners, where they continued imtil 
1789, at which time, the first Congress es- 
tablished the present Treasury Department 
(q. V.). 

Fine Arts, International Exhibition of, 
to be held at Munich, Bavaria, 5193. 
Fines: 

Imposed upon Gen. Jackson, remis- 
sion of, recommended, 2062. 
Remitted by Executive, inquired 
into, 637. 

Fingal, The, engagement with the Wee- 
hawken referred to, 3392. 

Finished Articles, should not be put on 
free list when raw materials are du- 
tiable, 7151. 

Fire Engines referred to, 649. 

First United States Volunteer Regiment 
of Cavalry, mentioned, 6637. 

Fiscal Bank of United States.— After 
the repeal of the subtreasury act in 1841, 
the Whig majority in Congress passed an 
act chartering the Fiscal Bank of the Unit- 
ed States. This was vetoed by President 
Tyler. A bill was then passed chartering 
the Fiscal Corporation of the United 
States, which it was thought would meet 
his approval, but this also was vetoed. 

Fiscal Bank of United States, act to 
incorporate subscribers to, vetoed, 
1916. 

Fiscal Corporation of United States, 
bill to incorporate, vetoed, 1921. 
Fiscal Policy. (See Finances.) 

Fiscal Year, change in termination of, 
2117. 

Recommended, 1611. 

Fish Commission. (See Commerce and 
Labor, Department of.) 

Fish Lake Forest Reserve (Utah), pro- 
claimed, 6964. 

Fisheries.— The right to catch fish on the 
high seas is open to ail; but by interna- 
tional law, as the sea for a marine league 
is under the jurisdiction of the sovereign 
of the adjoining land, no one can fish in 
such waters without express permission 
given by law or treaty. After the Revolu- 
tion the people of Canada disputed the 
right of citizens of the United States to 
fish off the banks of Labrador, Newfound- 
land, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. By 
the treaty with Great Britain in 1783 citi- 
zens of the United States were given the 
right to take, cure, and dry fish on the 
coasts, bays, and creeks of any unsettled 
British possessions. Permission was also 
given them to take fish without curing or 


drying them, on the coasts of Newfoundland. 
On the coasts, bays, and creeks of Nova 
Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, 
after they should become settled, the right 
to take and cure fish was given only with 
the consent of the inhabitants or proprietors 
of the ground. American fishermen were 
not slow to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities provided by this treaty, and Cana- 
dian resentment became more pronounced. 
The War of 1812 dissolved this treaty, and 
in the treaty of Ghent (q. v.) in 1814, the 
question of fishery rights was not men- 
tioned, thus virtually allowing the old rights 
to stand. 

In 1818 a convention of the United States 
and England decided that the citizens of 
the former should have the perpetual right 
to fish on the western and northern coasts 
of Newfoundland within certain limits, on 
the shores of the Magdalen Islands, and on 
those of Labrador from Mount Joly east- 
ward and northward. The right of dry- 
ing and curing fish on the western and 
southwestern coasts of Newfoundland and 
the coast of Labrador was granted so long 
as they remained unsettled, but afterwards 
only with the consent of the proprietors. 
This agreement, however, did not improve 
the situation on account of the various in- 
terpretations given to the “Three-mile 
limit,” Between 1854 and 1866 a reciproc- 
ity treaty, virtually between Canada and 
the United States, permitted the citizens 
of the latter to fish in all the British pos- 
sessions except Newfoundland, where the 
right was denied. From 1866 to 1871 the 
conditions of the treaty of 1818 prevailed. 

By the treaty of Washington in 1871 
Canadian fishermen were permitted to take 
any fish except shell-fish, shad, and salmon 
in the waters of the United States as far 
south as lat. 39®, United States fishermen 
to have the same privilege in Canadian 
waters. The Canadians, however, insisted 
that the concessions to United States fish- 
ermen were far more valuable than those 
awarded themselves. (See Fortune Bay 
Outrages.) As a result of this contention 
a joint commission was appointed to de- 
termine the excess of advantages enjoyed 
by the United States and the amount to 
be paid therefor. (See Halifax Com- 
mission.) 

June 30, 1885, the provisions of the 
treaty of Was*hington relating to fisheries 
ceased to be operative, after due notice by 
the United States, This abrogation revived 
the provisions of the convention of Lon- 
don, which were not satisfactory to either 
party. In May, 1886, the David J. Adams, 
a United States fishing schooner, was seized 
on the charge of having purchased bait on 
forbidden coasts. Several other seizures 
were made, causing great excitement in 
the United States and Canada. March 3, 
1887, Congress pased a retaliation act, pro- 
viding that w'henever the president shall 
be satisfied tbac our fishing vessels are 
illegally, unjust'y, or vexatiously restricted 
or harassed in the exercise of their business 
or denied the privileges accorded to the 
vessels of the most favored nation in re- 
spect to touching or trading by the author- 
ities of the British North American domin- 
ions he may by proclamation close our ports 
and waters against the vessels and products 
of all or any part of said British domin- 
ions. President Cleveland, instead of ex- 
ercising this power, moved for a commis- 
sion to amicably adjust the points of dis- 
pute under the convention of London. 
Thomas P. Bayard, William L. Putman, 
and James B. Angell were selected to repre- 
sent the United States, and Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Sir Lionel Sackvllle-West, and Sir 
Charles Tupper represented Great Britalm 
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Pislieries — Continued, 


Feb, 15, 1888, a treaty was signed and im- 
mediately laid before the two Governments 
for ratification. Great Britain abandoned 
her claim that the three-mile limit extend- 
ed from headiand to headland, and agreed 
that, except in cases specially mentioned 
of bays more than ten miles wide, the ma- 
rine league should be measured outward 
from a line drawn across th^m, and also 
agreed that the United States fishing ves- 
sels should have the same rights in Cana- 
dian ports as Canadian vessels, except that 
the purchase of bait was forbidden. The 
treaty also contained a reciprocity clause. 
It was rejected by the Senate Aug, 21, 
1888. Since that period good relations have 
been maintained by virtue of a modus 
'Vivendi terminable at will. In 1890 
Canada raised this modus invendi to the 
status of a law of the Dominion. 

At a meeting of conferees of the two 
powers held at Washington in May, 1898, 
it was agreed to submit the question of the 
fisheries, among others, to a joint high 
commission. 

This commission assembled at Quebec in. 
August, 1898, and adjourned to Washington 
in the winter following, but arrived at no 
agreement thereon. 

The differences between the United States 
and Great Britain regarding the interpreta- 
tion of the Treaty of ISIS were submitted 
to The Hague Tribunal in September, 1910. 
The issues may be presented in the form 
of the following seven questions : 

First : Must any reasonable regulations 
made by Great Britain, Canada, and New- 
foundland, in the form of municipal laws, 
ordinances, or rules governing the time or 
implements for fishing be subject to the 
consent of the United States V Second : 
Have inhabitants of the United States a 
right to employ in crews fishing on treaty 
coasts, persons not inhabitants of the Unit- 
ed States? Third: Can Americans, exer- 
cising their right to take, dry, and cure 
fish on treaty coasts, be subjected to re- 
quirements of custom-house entry or report, 
or payment of dues, or any similar condi- 
tions, without the consent of the United 
States? Fourth: Can the treaty rights 
to enter certain bays or harbors for shelter, 
repairs, wood, and water be made condi- 
tional upon the payment to customs officials 
of light, harbor, or other dues, or similar 
conditions? Fifth: Prom where must be 
measured the throe marine miles within 
whiefh Americans may not fish? Sixth: 
Does the treaty give Americans rights to 
fish in the bays, harbors, and creeks of 
Newfoundland as in Labrador ? Seventh : 
Are American fishermen operating on treaty 
coasts to have the commercial privileges ac- 
corded generally to American trading ves- 
sels? 

The Hague Tribunal decided the first and 
fifth questions in favor of Great Britain 
and the remainder in favor of the United 
States. The following judges heard the 
case: Lammasc'h, of Vienna (president); 
Judge Gray, of Delaware ; Chief Justice 
Fitzpatrick, of Canada; Dr. Drago of Ar- 
gentina ; and Dr. Savarin-Lohman, of Hol- 
land. 

With regard to the first question it was 
decided that Great Britain’s right to regu- 
late her fisheries without the consent of the 


United States is inherent in her sovereignty. 
but that she must not violate the treaty of 


1818 or give local fishermen an advantage 
over Americans. The award further pro- 
vided that existing regulations should be 
examined as to their justice and propriety 
by a committee compose4 of two experts, 
one from each country, together with Dr. 
Paulus Hock, fisheries adviser to Holland; 


that If they report unanimously. The 
Hague Tribunal shall incorporate such find- 
ings in its award; and that if they fail 
of unanimity the local regulations will be 
examined by the Tribunal itself. The 
award decreed that future Anglo-American 
disputes regarding fisheries shall be con- 
sidered by the committee headed by Dr. 
Hoek. 

The successful claim of Great Britain 
regarding the fifth point was that the three 
marine miles within which the United 
States had agreed not to take fish should 
be measured from an imaginary line drawn 
across the mouth of a bay, no matter how 
wide, fi'om headland to headland ; the Unit- 
ed States, on the other hand, contended 
that the line should follow the sinuosities 
of the coast, thus permitting Americans to 
fish in bays, providing they maintain three 
marine miles of water between themselves 
and the nearest coast. 

The decision on other points made it un- 
necessary for American fishermen to report 
to customs-houses or to pay light, harbor, 
or other dues ; permits the employment of 
Newfoundlanders on American fishing ves- 
sels, and gives American fishing vessels the 
right to purchase supplies and to enjoy 
other commercial privileges. 

The decision has been received with 
mixed satisfaction by the herring fishery 
interests of both countries. One of the 
remarkable incidents of the case was that 
the Canadian Chief Justice, Fitzpatrick, 
voted against Great Britain on the five 
points ceded to the United States, and 
Judge Gray, of Delaware, voted against the 
United States on the two points ceded to 
England. Senator Elihu Root argued the 
cause of the United States. Only one judge. 
Dr. Drago, upheld the American contention 
that the three-mile barrier should follow 
the sinuosities of the coast. 

Fisheries (see also Bering Sea Fisher- 
ies; Fortune Bay Outrages; Geneva 
Tribunal; Halifax Commission; 
Halifax, Nova Scotia); 

Capture and detention of American 
fishermen, 853, 855, 4068. 

Commission on subject of, recom- 
mended, 4757, 4917, 5114. 

Commission to be organized, 2867, 
4075. 

Correspondence regarding, with — 
France, 3233. 

Great Britain, 3233, 5121, 5193. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 241. 

Jefferson, 334. 

Washington, 77. 

Federal control of interstate recom- 
mended, 7229. 

Joint commission between United 
States and Great Britain relating 
to preservation of, 6183. 

Joint high commission between 
United States and Great Britain 
on subject of, to sit at Washington, 
4075. 

Outrages committed on American 
fishermen, 4542, 4558. 

Papers for protection of vessels en- 
gaged in, referred to, 1774. 

Questions growing out of, with Great 
Britain (see also Bering Sea 
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RslieriCS — Con tinned. 

Fisheries; Fortune Bay Outrages; 
Geneva Tribunal; Halifax Com- 
mission; Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia) — 

Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 4916, 5084, 5114, 5188, 
5205, 5213, 5364, 5384. 
Fillmore, 2675, 2694, 2699, 2724, 
2726. 

Grant, 4012, 4056, 4068, 4075, 
4097, 4141. 

Harrison, Benj., 5469. 

Johnson, 3581, 3888. 

Pierce, 2741, 2761, 2867. 

Tyler, 2112. 

Eeferred to, 3665, 3901. 

Regulations of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany respecting, referred 
to, 1127. 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding, 
2775, 2780, 2810, 2944,' 4164, 4867, 
5188. (See also Geneva Tribunal.) 
Acts passed to give effect to, pas- 
sage of, proclaimed, 4179. 
Meetings of commissioners referred 
to, 5196. 

Rejection of, discussed, 5205, 5364. 
Termination of, discussed, 4757, 
4916. 

Proclaimed, 4867. 

Unfriendly treatment of American 
fishermen by Canadians, 4012, 4056, 
5114. 

Vessels sent to protect American fish- 
ermen, 2694. 

Fisheries, Bureau of. —(Department of 
Commerce.) The work of tlie Bureau of 
Fisheries comprises (1) the propagation of 
useful food fishes, including lobsters, oys- 
ters and other shellfish, and their distri- 
bution to suitable waters; (2) the inquiry 
into the causes of decrease of food fishes in 
the lakes, rivers and coast waters of the 
United States, the study of the waters of 
the coast and interior in the interest of 
fish-culture, and the investigation of the 
fishing grounds of the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific coasts, with the view of determin- 
ing their food resources and the develop- 
ment of the commercial fisheries; (3) the 
collection and compilation of the statistics 
of the fisheries and the study of their meth- 
ods and relations. The bureau also has 


jurisdiction over the fur-seal herds and the 
salmon fisheries of Alaska. 

An idea of the extent of the fishing in- 
dustry of the country may be gained from 
the table at the bottom of this page com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce from 
reports of 1908. 

Fisheries Exhibition, International, at 
London, discussed, 4688. 

Fishermen, American: 

Capture and detention of, 853, 855, 
4068. 

Outrages committed on, 4542, 4558. 
Unfriendly treatment of, by Cana- 
dians, 4012, 4056, 5114. 

Vessels sent to protect, 2694. 

Fishers Hill (Va.), Battle of. — Early^s 
retreat from the Opequan after the battle 
of Sept. 19, 1864, did not stop at Winches- 
ter. hut continued to ITishers Hill, south 
of Winchester and about 12 miles from the 
scene of the battle of Opequan Creek. 
Here Early rallied his forces. To drive him 
from inis position, Sheridan dispatched 
Torbert with 2 divisions of cavalry by a 
circuitous route to the Confederate rear, 
and on the evening of Sept. 22 the Sixth 
and Nineteenth Corps engaged Early in 
front, while Torbert ’s forces fell upon the 
rear. The Confederates retreated and Sher- 
idan followed them through Harrisonburg, 
Staunton, and the gaps in the Blue. Ridge 
Mountains. Sheridan then devastated the 
valley so as to render it untenable for Con- 
federate troops. At Fishers Hill he cap- 
tured 1,100 prisoners and 16 guns. 

Fishery Commissions. (See Fisheries 
and Bering Sea Fisheries.) 

Five-cent Fiece. — lu 1792 Congress au- 
thorized the coinage of a silver half dime 
of 20.8 grains in weight. This was the first 
coin struck by the United States Mint. In 
1853 the weight was reduced to 19.2 grains. 
There were no issues of this coin in 1798, 
1799, 1804, and from 1800 to 1828. In 
1866 the nickel 5-cent piece was authorized 
and the legal-tender value reduced from 
$5 to 30 cents. Coinage of the silver half 
dime was discontinued in 1873. 

Five Civilized Tribes. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Five Forks (Va.), Battle of. — March 27, 
1865, Gen. Sheridan, with 10,000 cavalry, 
returned with his raid through the Shen- 
andoah Valley and rejoined the Army of 
the Potomac before Richmond. On the 
29th Grant began a movement to turn 
the Confederate right or destroy their line 
of retreat south. Sheridan, with the Fifth 


Sections 

Vessels j 

No. 

Smploybd 

Tons 

Persons 

Employed 

Capital ® 
Invested 

Value of 
Products 

South Atlantic States 

Gulf States 

Middle Atlantic States 

New England States 

Great Lakes 

Mississippi River and Tributaries 

Pacific Coast States i 

Alaska Territory (1912) 

Total 

534 

915 

3,165 

1,623 

319 

39 

294 

604 

5,029 

13,665 

45,208 

44,219 

4,499 

273 

15,618 

98,978 

17,961 

15,387 

54,163 

22,157 

8.533 

11.825 

13,855 

24,263 

$2,324,000 

3.901.000 

11.105.000 

11.970.000 

4.814.000 

1.440.000 

6.468.000 
38,263,457 

$4,034,000 

4.824.000 
16,302,000 
15,139.630 

3.767.000 

3.125.000 

6.839.000 
18,877,480 

7,393 

227,489 

168,144 

$80,285,457 

$72,908,110 


Pacific Fisherman^s (Januaiy, 1913, issue) estimate of Pacific coast (including Alaska) canned salmon 
pack in 1912: Chinooks and king, 346,901 cases; sockeye and Alaska red, 2,099,673 cases; cohoes, silver- 
sides, 456,508 cases; pinks and chxims, 2^)60,280 cases; steelheads, 7,198 cases. Total, 4,960,377 cases 
of 48 pounds. 
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Pive Porks (Va.), Battle of— Continued. 
Corps, under Gen. "Warren, and about 
9,000 cavalry, crossed Hatcbers Run and 
proceeded by way of tbe Boydton plank 
road toward Dinwiddle Court-House. War- 
ren found tbe Confederates in force on tbe 
White Oak road. Sberidan, passing Din* 
widdie, turned north, Lee bad sent a 
stronger force, chiefly tbe divisions of 
Johnson and Pickett, to meet tbe threat- 
ened attempt on tbe roads to his rear. 
March 31 this column met and uefeated 
Warren and then attacked Sberidan at 
Five Forks and drove him back toward 
Dinwiddle. Tbe next morning, April 1, 
Sheridan advanced with bis cavali’y and 
the Fifth Corps, about 12,000 strong. By 
2 P. M. the Confederates had retired into 
their main works. Ayres, on the left of 
the Fifth Corps, made a charge, carrying 
all before him, and taking 1,000 prison- 
ers; Griffin captured tbe works in his front, 
taking 1,500 prisoners ; Crawford seized 
the Ford road in the Confederate rear; 
Merritt’s cavalry made a charge, and the 
day was won, but not without a desperate 
resistance. Lee’s army was virtually over- 
whelmed. For 6 miles it fell back along 
the White Oak road. More than 5,000 pris- 
oners were taken, with 6 guns and 13 col- 
ors. Sheridan’s loss was about 1,000, of 
whom 634 were of Warren’s Corps. 

Flag.-~A banner or ensign, sometimes 
called colors. During the early days of 
the Revolution the colonists made use of 
various devices for flags, no less than half 
a dozen distinct banners being preserved. 
In three of these the combined crosses of 
St George and St. Andrew form the union. 
The favorite in New England was tbe pine- 
tree flag, consis-ing of a green nine tree in 
a field of white. This was also used as 
the union of a flag with a red field. The 
rattlesnake flag consisted of 13 pieces of 
a rattlesnake marked with the initials of 
the Colonies and the legend “Join or die.” 
Another snake standard consisted of alter- 
nate red and white bars with the design of 
a snake and tbe legend “Don’t tread on 
me.” In 1775 Congress adopted tbe stripes 
of a troop of Philadelphia light-horse cav- 
alry. This still retained the British union. 

June 14, 1777, the flag of the United 
States had its statutory beginning in the 
following resolution; “Resolved, that the 
flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white ; that the union be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation.” The banner 
of the United States is commonly supposed 
to have been based upon the Washington 
coat-of-arms. It was first displayed in the 
battle of Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777. On 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky 
in 1794, two more stars and two more 
stripes were added. April 4, 1818, the flag 
was reestablished with thirteen stripes, 
representing the thirteen original states,- 
and twenty stars, one star for each new 
state admitted, to be added to the flag on 
the 4tb of July succeeding such admission. 

The oflScial flag of the United States bears 
forty-eight stars arranged in six ?ows of 
eight stars each. The garrison flag of the 
Army is made of bunting, thirty-six feet 
fly and twenty feet hoist; thirteen stripes, 
and in the upper quarter, next staff, is the 
field or “union” of stars, equal to the 
number of states, on blue field, over one- 
third length of the flag;, extending to the 
lower edge of the fourm red stripe from 
the top. The storm flag Is twenty feet by 
ten feet, and the recruiting flag nine feet 


nine inches by four feet four Inches. The 
“American Jack” is the “union” or blue 
field of the flag. The Revenue Marine 
Service flag, authorized by act of Congress, 
March 2, 1799, was originally prescribed to 
“consist of sixteen perpendicular stripes, al- 
ternate red and white, the union of the 
ensign bearing the arms of the United 
States in dark blue on a white field.” The 
sixteen stripes represented the number of 
states which had been admitted to the 
Union at that time, and no change has 
been made since. June 14, the anniversary 
of the adoption of the flag, is celebrated as 
Flag Day in a large part of the Union. 

In order to show proper respect for the 
flag the following ceremony should be ob- 
served : 

It should not be ‘hoisted before sunrise 
nor allowed to remain up after sunset. 

At “retreat,” sunset, civilian spectators 
should stand at “attention” and uncover 
during the playing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” Military spectators are required 
by regulation to stand at “attention” and 
give the military salute. 

When the National colors are passing on 
parade, or in review, the spectator should,, 
if walking, halt, and if sitting, arise and 
stand at attention and uncover. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as; 
a sign of mourning it should be hoisted to- 
full staff at the conclusion of the funeral. 

In placing the flag at half staff, it should 
first be hoisted to the top of the staff and 
then lowered to position, and preliminary 
to lowering from half staff, it should be 
first raised to the top. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, the flag should 
fly at half staff from sunrise to noon and 
full staff from noon to sunset. 

The United States Union Jack has forty- 
eight stars in a blue field ; the United States 
Narrow Pennant, for man-of-war, thirteen 
white stars in a blue ground next the staff, 
the remainder of the pennant being red and 
white ; the President’s flag has the United 
States Arms in a blue field ; the flag of the 
Secretary of the Navy has a chain and 
anchor in a blue field, surrounded by four 
white stars ; Admiral, United States Navy, 
four white stars in a blue ground ; Vice- 
Admiral, three white stars in a blue ground ; 
Rear-Admiral, two w'hite stars in a blue 
ground ; United States Naval Dispatch, five 
blue crosses potent in a white ground, one 
in each comer and one in the center ; Unit- 
ed States Naval Convoy, white triangular 
flag, two free sides having red border ; 
United States Revenue Service, sixteen 
perpendicular, alternating red and white 
stripes, the upper quarter next to staff 
having in white ground a blue eagle be- 
tween semi-circle of thirteen blue stars ; 
United States Lighthouse Service, trianra- 
lar flag with blue lighthouse in white 
ground, all sides of the flag having red 
border ; Quarantine flag, plain yellow ; 
United States Yacht Ensign, thirteen hori- 
zontal alternating red and white stripes 
with anchor and chain surrounded by thir- 
teen white stars in blue ground. In upper 
left-hand corner next to staff. 

Flags; 

Confederate, captured, to be present- 
ed to Congress, 3309. 

Union and Confederate, return of, to 
respective States recommended, 
5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 
Flathead Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Treaty with^ 2913. 
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Flogging.— A chastisement by beating or 
whipping. It was a punishment inflicted in 
the United States JSavy until 1850, when 
it was abolished. In 1861 it was prohibited 
in the Army. 

Florida. — One of the southern group of 
states ; nickname, “The Everglade State” ; 
motto, “In God We Trust.” It lies between 
lat. 31® and 24° 30' north and long. 79° 48' 
and 87° 38' west, an aiea or 58,666 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Georgia and Alabama, on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Florida 
Strait and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the 
west by the Gulf of Mexico and Alabama 
(separated from the latter by the Perdido 
River). The east coast of the State con- 
tains many favorite winter resorts for 
tourists. 

Florida was discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon on Easter Sunday in 1513. It was 
named, some say, from the profusion of 
flowers in bloom at the time of its discov- 
ery ; others, from the day of its discovery, 
which in Spanish is called Pascua florida, 
or Flowery Easter. Expeditions fitted out 
at Cuba and Puerto Rico by Spaniards made 
futile attempts at settlement between 1516 
and 1540. The French Admiral De Coligny 
sent three colonies of Huguenots from 
Prance to settle the country, but they were 
massacred by the Spaniards, and in 1565 St. 
Augustine was permanently established by 
the Spanish under Menende 2 . The territory 
was ceded to Great Britain in 1763 and re- 
turned_to Spain in 1783. In February, 
1819, East and West Florida were ceded to 
the United States, Spain receiving there- 
for $5,000,000. The territory was the scene 
of the Seminole war. It was admitted to 
the Union in 1845, seceded Jan. 10, 1861, 
and was readmitted by act of Congress 
June 25, 1868. The present constitution 
was adopted in the latter year. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 50,016, comprising 
5,253,538 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at $143,138,183. The average 
value of all land per acre was $17.84, 
against $7.06 in 1900. The value of do- 
mestic animals, live stock, poultry, etc., was 
$20,591,187, including 845,188 cattle, val- 
ued- at $9,262,262 ; 45,640 horses, $4,854,- 
699; 23,333 mules. $3,545,821; 810,069 
Bwine, $1,848,731; 113,701 sheep, $256,166, 
and poultry, $673,814. The yield and value 
of the field crops in 1911 was : Corn, 636,- 
000 acres, 9,286,000 bushels, $7,429.000 ; 
oats, 43,000 acres, 580,000 bushels, $435,- 
000 ; rice, 700 acres, 18,000 bushels, $14,- 
000 ; potatoes, 10.000 acres, 900.000 
bushels, $1,305,000; hay, 18,000 acres, 23,- 
000 tons, $426,000 ; tobacco. 2,600 acres, 
2.444,000 pounds, $684,320, and cotton, 73,- 
000 bales. The chief mineral product is 
phosphate, which was produced to the ex- 
tent of $9,563,084 in 1913. The tobacco 
manufactories of Key West and Tampa 
compete with Havana, Cuba, in the manu- 
facture of fine cigars. Besides lumber and 
timber, the forests produced, in 1905, 12,- 
872,869 gallons of turpentine and 1,445,902 
barrels of rosin. Florida is the premier 
state in the production of Fuller's earth, a 
variety of clay used for filtering and clari- 
fying animal, mineral, and vegetable oils. 
The harbor of Pensacola is now thirty feet 
deep at low tide. The government has 
deepened and improved the harbors and 
channels of Jacksonville and Key West. In 
1912 there w^ere 4,808 miles of steam rail- 
way and 150 miles of electric railway. The 
Florida and East Coast Railway extension 
to Key West was opened Jan. 22, 1912. The 
population in 1910 was 751,139. 


Florida (see also Confederate States): 
Acquisition of, by United States — 
Discussed, 624, 672, 929, 956, 1029. 
Effect of, discussed, 2878. 

Treaty regarding. (See Spain, 
treaty with, discussed by Presi- 
dent Monroe.) 

Archives of, to be delivered to 
United States, 1156, 1243, 1317. 
Contravention of treaty regarding, 
discussed, 672. 

Portion of, delivered, 1369. 

Army in, called into action only on 
written requisition of officers of 
Territory, 696. 

Bonds of, referred to, 1807, 1808, 1844. 
Boundary line with. (See Spain.) 
Boundary line witb Georgia dis- 
cussed, 895, 961, 1124, 1260. 

Canal routes in, survey of, 1254. 
Cedar Keys, interference with col- 
lector of customs at, 5507. 

Change of possession of, from Spain 
to other power objected to, 473. 
(See also Monroe Doctrine.) 

Claims arising out of invasion of. 

(See East Florida Claims.) 
Constitution of, transmitted, 3832. 
Courts of United States in, obstruc- 
tions to execution of process of, 
5539. 

Depredations of Indians, 1645, 2007, 
2052. 

Expeditions against, 582, 590, 692, 
601, 609, 620. (See also Expedi- 
tions Against Foreign Powers.) 
Fisheries on coast of, 2725. 
Fourteenth Amendment to Constitu- 
tion ratified by, referred to, 3854. 
Government should be established in, 
674. 

Eeferred to, 696, 

Governor and other officers appointed 
for, 673. 

Inability of Spain to check Indian 
movements in, 600, 609. 

Indian depredations in, 1645, 2007, 
2052. 

Indians in — 

Authority to use certain funds in 
purchase of lands for, bill for, 
5197. 

Hostile acts of, 1433, 2007. 

Eeferred to, 2128. 

Eemoval of, discussed, 2583, 2707, 
2720. (See also Indians, removal 
of.) 

Indian Wars in (see also Indian 
Wars) — 

Brevet nominations for army offi- 
cers for services in, 2008. 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 1796. 

Discussed, 2007, 2051. 

Disposition of Indians to treat for 
peace, 1647, 
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Plorida — Continued. 

Eeferred to, 600, 1754, 1833, 1933, 
2007, 2052. 

InsTirrection in, proclamation regard- 
ing, 3217. 

Interference with collector of cus- 
toms in Cedar Keys, and action of 
Government discussed, 5507. 
Lands granted to, in aid of railroads 
referred to, 3580. 

Lands in — 

Claims to, 772, 993. 

Titles to, 803, 993. 

Treaty regarding security of, re- 
ferred to, 929. 

Legislative council of — 

Memorial from, regarding govern- 
ment, etc., for, 769. 

Eesolutions of, referred to, 2073. 
Maj.-Gen. Jackson entrance into, 
discussed, 611. 

Courts-martial of Arbuthnot and 
Ambristie [Ambrister] referred 
to, 612. 

Idea of hostility toward Spain not 
entertained, 612. 

Not an encroachment upon rights 
of Spain, 611. 

Orders to Gen. Matthews, Col. Mc- 
Kee, and Governor Mitchell, re- 
garding possession of, 491. 
Possession of, transferred from Spain 
to another power objected to, 473. 
Power to use certain funds for the 
purchase of lands for Indians in, 
5197. 

Progress in, checked by malady at 
Pensacola, 759. 

Property owners in, should be com- 
pensated for losses sustained, 1474. 
Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Union dis- 
cussed, 3527. 

Pailroads, lands for, 3580. 

Smuggling practiced by citizens of. 
(See Smuggling.) 

Spanish authority in, almost extinct, 
600, 609. 

System of buccaneering organized in, 
609. 

Territorial government established 
in, 756. 

Laws of, referred to, 766. 
Territorial judges in, authority of, to 
act as Pederal judges, referred to, 
2268. 

Tranmission of Constitution of, 3832. 
Unla^wful combinations in, 609. 
Plorida, The, — A Confederate cruiser fitted 
out in England under the name of the 
Oreto. For two years she did much dam- 
age to the Union cause. After having been 
twice seized and having twice escaped 
from the Federal cruisers, her name was 
changed to Florida. Oct. 7, 1864, in the 
harbor of Bahia, Brazil, In violation of 
the rights of neutrals and under the guns 


of the Brazilian corvette, she was cap- 
tured by the Wachusett (sister ship to the 
Kearsarge), commanded by Capt. Napoleon 
Collins. Subsequently she was taken to 
Hampton Roads and sunk in a collision. 

Florists, Society of American, act in- 
corporating, vetoed, 6010. 
lETour, duty on, referred to, 1115. 
Flour-Mill and Grist-Mill Industry. — 
(From a report of the census bureau, April 
7, 1913.) The report on this industry dis- 
tinguishes three classes of mills: (1) Mer- 
chant mills whose chief products are in- 
tended for human consumption; (2) mer- 
chant mills whose chief products are those 
commonly used as feed for live stock, and 
(3) mills engaged exclusively in custom 
grinding. Mills reporting the purchase of 
any part of the grain which they grind are 
classified as merchant mills, even though a 
large part of their business may consist in 
custom grinding. Custom mills, on the 
other hand, are those engaged exclusively 
in custom grinding, whether for toll or for 
a stipulated charge, including those where 
grain already ground is sometimes given in 
exchange for the grain to be ground. 
Practically all of the custom mills are very 
small, and so also are a considerable num- 
ber of the merchant mills. 

Of the 23,652 mills canvassed for 1909, 
more than half (11.961) were custom mills, 
but of the total value of products — $938,- 
699,958 — only .$55,115,553, or 5.9 per cent., 
was contributed by this class of mills. More 
than three-fourths of the merchant mills 
were engaged chiefly in the manufacture of 
wheat flour and other products intended 
for human consumption, and the value of 
the products of these mills was $832,790,- 
364, or 88.7 per cent, of the total for all 
mills combined. 

The flour-mill and grist-mill industry is 
one in which the cost of materials consti- 
tutes a very large proportion of the value 
of products, the process of manufacture it- 
self being relatively simple and inexpensive. 
The cost of the materials used by all mills 
in 1909 was $813,891,347, which was equal 
to about seven-eighths (86.7 per cent.) of 
the value of products, while the value added 
by manufacture (that is, the value of prod- 
ucts less the cost of materials) was only 
$124,808,611. 

The flour-mills and grist-mills of all 
classes combined gave employment in 1909 
to an average of 88,849 persons, of whom 
46,467 were wage-earners, and paid out 
$35,167,693 in salaries and wages. The 
quantity of grain ground was 872,950,743 
bushels, the greater part being wheat and 
corn. 

Minnesota is by far the most important 
state in the flour-mill and grist-mill indus- 
try, ranking first at the censuses of both- 
1909 and 1904 in the average number of 
wage-earners employed in merchant mills, 
in value of products, and in value added by 
manufacture. During 1909, 104.042,999 

bushels of wheat and 12,340,167 bushels of 
other grains were used in the merchant 
mills of that state, and 22,737,404 barrels 
of wheat flour were produced or more than 
one-fifth of the total for the United States. 
The number of wage-earners employed in 
the merchant mills of that state increased 
7.7 per cent, during the decade ending 
with 1909, and the value of products 67.7 
per cent 

In New York, which ranked second among 
the states, the merchant mills bsed 30,073,- 
407 bushels of wheat and 40,271,986 bushels 
of other grain in 1909. More corn, buck- 
wheat and oats were ground in New York 
than in any other state. Larger percen- 
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pioiir and Grist-Mill Industry — Continued, 
tages of increase from 1899 to 1909 are 
shown for New York than for Minnesota. 

Kansas ranked third m value of products 
and in value added by manufacture in 1909. 
Of the nine states that led in respect to 
value of products, Kansas shows the most 
rapid development in the milling industry 
during the period from 1899 to 1909, the 
number of wage-earners increasing 68 per 
cent, and the value of products 221.1 per 
cent. Still higher percentages of increase, 
however, are shown for some of the states 
in which the industry has attained im- 
portance only during recent years, such as 
Oklahoma, Idaho, Louisiana, Wyoming and 
Nevada. 

In 1909, of the number of merchant mills 
reported for the flour-mill and grist-mill in- 
dustry, 19.4 per cent, were under corporate 
ownership, as compared with 17.2 per cent, 
in 1904. While corporations thus con- 
trolled less than one-fifth of the number of 
establishments, the value of the products 
of these establishments represented 66.6 
per cent, of the value of products for all 
merchant mills engaged in the industry. 

In 1909, of the number of wage-earners 
reported for merchant mills, 9,053, or 22.9 
per cent., were employed in establishments 
under individual ownership: 7,488, or 19 
per cent,, in those under firm ownership ; 
and 22.912, or 58.1 per cent., in those 
owned by corporations. 

There was considerable variation in the 
relative importance of the establishments 
operated by individuals, firms and corpora- 
tions, respectively, in the different states. 
Thus in Minnesota, the principal flour-pro- 
ducing state, establishments controlled by 
corporations constituted 38,2 per cent, of 
the number of establishments, gave employ- 
ment to 85.3 per cent, of the wage-earners, 
and reported 87.2 per cent, of the total 
value of products. In Pennsylvania, on the 
other hand, corporations controlled only 
4 per cent, of the establishments, and 


of the number of merchant mills. The 
great bulk of the output of the merchant 
mills was turned out by establishments hav- 
ing products valued at $100,000 or over, 
such establishments reporting 72.6 per cent, 
of the value of products. 

The quantity of grain during 1909, 872,- 
950,743 bushels, represented an increase of 
37,807,118 bushels, or 4.5 per cent., over 
the amount reported for 1899. The mer- 
chant mills devoted primarily to the manu- 
facture of products intended for human 
consumption used 84.3 per cent, of the 
quantity reported for 1909 : those produc- 
ing mainly feed for live stock 8 per cent., 
and the mills engaged exclusively in custom 
grinding 7.6 per cent. 

The value of breakfast foods manufac- 
tured in 1909 and included with ‘‘food 
preparations” approximated $37,000,000. 

Of the total quantity ground in merchant 
mills, wheat constituted 61.6 per cent., corn 
formed 26 per cent, and oats formed 6.2 
per cent. 

The quantity of wheat flour reported for 
1909, 107,108,461 barrels, represents an in- 
crease of 3,584,367 barrels, or 3.5 per cent., 
over 1899. On the basis of the quantity 
of wheat and wheat flour reported, an aver- 
age of 4.7 bushels of wheat was used to 
produce a barrel of flour. 

Minnesota, the most important flour-pro- 
ducing state, shows a decrease of 68 in the 
number of wheat-flour mills, and a decrease 
is shown for each of the five classes of 
mills except those producing less than 1,000 
barrels. Decreases in the number of mills 
which produced wheat flour took place also 
in New York, Ohio and Missouri, which 
ranked third, fifth and sixth, respectively, 
in the production of such flour in 1909, 
but the number increased slightly in Kan- 
sas and Illinois, which ranked second and 
fourth, respectively. 

Summaries giving general statistics for 
the flour-mill and grist-mill industry for 
1909 are presented in the following table : 


Flour-Mills and Grist-Mills, Merchant and Custom 



Merchant Mills 

Custom 

Mills 

1 



Manufacturing 
Chiefly for Hu- 
man Consumption 

Manufacturing 
Chiefly Feed 
for Live Stock 

Total 

Number of establishments 

9,162 

2,529 

11,961 

23,652 

Persons engaged in the industry. . 

59,188 

6,866 

22,795 

88,849 

Proprietors and firm members... 

11,365 

3,205 

15,634 

30,204 

Salaried employees 

11,378 

653 

147 

12,178 

Wage-earners (average number) 

36,445 

3,008 

7,014 

46,467 

Primary horsepower 

Capital 

853,584 

(1) 

272,763 

1,126,347 

$326,654,430 

$22,497,349 

$21,258,510 

$370,410,289 

Expenses 

$781,274,162 

$46,248,187 

$48,110,565 

$875,632,914 

Services 

$32,062,511 

$1,918,642 

$1,186,540 

$35,167,693 

Salaries 

$12,021,161 

$495,606 

$47,828 

$12,564,595 

Wages 

$20,041,350 

$1,423,036 

$1,138,712 

$22,603,098 

Materials 

$724,294,494 

$43,281,985 

$46,314,868 

$813,891,347 

Miscellaneous 

$24,917,157 

$1,047,560 

$609,157 

$26,573,874 

Value of products 

$832,790,364 

$50,794,041 

$55,115,553 

$938,699,958 

Value added by manufacture 
(value of products less cost of 
materials) 

$108,495,870 

$7,512,056 

$8,800,685 

$124,808,611 

Grain ground, bushels 

736,013.881 

70,234.080 

66,702,782 

872,950,743 


(1) Included in total for merchant miLs- 


these establishments gave employment to 
only 20.2 per cent, of the wage-earners, and 
contributed only 27.4 per cent, of the value 
of products. 

Of the 11,691 merchant mills reported for 
3909, 138, or 1.2 per cent., manufactured 
products valued at $1,000,000 or over. 

On the other hand, the small establish- 
ments — that is, those manufacturing prod- 
ucts valued at less than $20,000 — consti- 
tuted more than qne-half ^51.2 per cent.) 


Food Adulteration, discussed, 5384. 
Food and Drugs Act.— The Pure Food 
act, approved June 30, 1906, for preventing 
the manufacture, sale or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines and 
liquors, aud for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes took effect Jan. 1, 
1907. 

The first section of the act makes it un- 
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rood and Drugs Act— Continued. 

lawful for any person to manufacture wfth- 
In the District of Columbia or any Terri- 
tory, any article of food or drug which is 
adulterated or misbranded, under a penalty 
not to exceed ?o00, or one year’s impris- 
onment, or both, at the discretion of the 
court for the first offence, and not to exceed 
$1,000 and one year’s imprisonment, or 
both, for each subsequent offence. 

The second section of the act makes it 
applicable to food or drugs introduced into 
any state from any other state, and from 
or to any foreign country. 

The examinations of specimens of food 
and drugs are to be made in the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Agn- 
cultnre, or under the direction and super- 
vision of such bureau, for the purpose of 
determining from such examinations 
whether such articles are adulterated or 
misbranded within the meaning of this act ; 
and if it shall appear from any such exana- 
Ination that any of such specimens is adul- 
terated or misbranded within the meaning 
of this act, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall cause notice thereof to be given to 
the party from whom such sample wms 
obtained. After judgment of the court, n(^ 
tice shall be given by puh^r-aTion m such 
manner as may be pi’os< ribec by the rules 
and regulations aforesaid. 

The term “drug,” as used in this act, 
includes all medicines and pieparations, 
recognized in the United States Iharma- 
copoeia or National Formulary for internal 
or external use, and any substance or mix- 
ture of substances intended to be used for 
the cure, mitigation or prevention of dis- 
ease of either man or other animals, the 
term “food,” as used herein, shall include 
all articles used for food, drink, confec- 
tionery or condiment by man or other 
animals, whether simple, mixed or com- 
poimd. , ^ , 

For the purposes of this act an article 
shall be deemed to be adulterated:— 

In case of drugs— If, when a drug is 
sold under or by a name recognized m 
the United States Pharmacopoeia or Na- 
tional Formulary, it differs from the stand- 
ard of strength, quality or purity, as de- 
termined by the test laid down in the 
Vuited States Pharmacopoeia or ^National 
Formulary official at the time of investiga- 
tion : Provided, That no drug defined m 

the United States Pharmacopoeia or Na- 
tional Formulary shall be deemed to be 
adulterated under this provision if the 
standard of strength, quality or purity be 
plainly stated upon the bottle, box, or other 
container thereof, although the standard 
may differ from that determined by the 
test laid down in the United States Pbar- 
macopoeia or National Formulary, and if 
this strength or purity fall below the pro- 
fessed standard or quality under which it is 

In the case of confectionery — If it con- 
tain terra alba, barytes, talc, chrome yellow, 
or other mineral substance or poisonous 
color or flavor, or other ingredient dele- 
terious or detrimental to health, or any 
vinous, malt, or spirituous liquor or com- 
pound or narcotic drug. 

In the case of food— If any substance has 
been mixed and packed with it so as to 
reduce, or lower, or injuriously affect its 
quality or strength. If any substance has 
been substituted wholly or in part for the 
article. If any valuable constituent of the 
article has been wholly or in part extracted. 
If it be mixed, colored, powdered, coated or 
stained in a manner whereby damage or 
inferiority Is concealed. If cojitam any 
added poisonous oi other added deleterious 
Inpedlent which may render such article 


injurious to health : Provided, That when 
in the preparation of food products for 
shipment they are preserved by any exter- 
nal application applied in such manner that 
the preservative is necessarily removed 
mechanically, or by maceration in water, or 
otherwise, and directions for the removal 
of said presei vatives shall be printed on 
the covering of the package, the provisions 
of this act shall be construed as applying 
only when said products are ready for con- 
sumption. 

If it consist in whole or in part of a 
filthy, decomposed, or putrid animal or 
vegetable substance, or any portion of an 
animal unfit for food, whether manufac- 
tured or not, or if it is the product or a 
diseased animal, or one that has died 
otherwise than by slaughter. 

The term “misbranded,” used herein, 
shall apply to all drugs, or articles, or food, 
or articles w'hich enter into the composition 
of food, the package or label of which shall 
bear any statement, design or device re- 
garding such article, or the ingredients or 
substances contained therein which shall be 
false or misleading in any particular, and 
to any food or drug product which is false- 
ly branded as to the state, territory or 
country in which it is manufactured or 
produced. 

For the purposes of this act, an article 
shall also be deemed to be misbranded : — 

In case of drugs — If it be an imitation 
of or offered for sale under the name of 
another article, or if the contents of the 
package as originally put up shall have 
been removed, in whole or in part, and 
other contents shall have been placed in 
such package, or if the package fail to 
bear a statement on the label of the quan- 
tity or proportion of any alcohol, morphine, 
opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eu- 
caine, chloroform, cannabis indica. chloral 
hydrate or acetanilide, or any derivative or 
preparation of any such substances con- 
tained therein. 

In case of food — If it be an imitation of 
or offered for sale under the distinctive 
name of another article. 

If it be labelled or branded so as to de- 
ceive or mislead the purchaser, or purport 
to be a foreign product when not so. or if 
the contents of the package as originally 
put up shall have been removed in whole 
or in part and other contents shall have 
been placed in such package, or if it fail to 
bear a statement on the label of the quan- 
tity or proportion of any morphine, opium, 
cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucnine, chlo- 
roform, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or 
acetanilide, or any derivative or preparation 
of any such substance contained therein. 

If in package form, and the contents are 
stated in terms of weight or measure, they 
are not plainly or correctly stated on the 
outside of the package. 

If the package containing it or its label 
shall bear any statement, design or device 
regarding the ingredients or the substances 
contained therein, which statement, design 
or device shall be false or misleading, in any 
particular : Provided, That an article of 
food which does not contain any added 
poisonous or deleterious ingredients shall 
not be deemed to be adulterated or mis- 
branded in the following cases: 

In the case of mixtures or compounds 
which may be now or from time to time 
hereafter known as articles of food, under 
their own distinctive names, and not an 
imitation of or offered for sale under their 
own distinctive names, and not an imitation 
of or offered for sale under the distinctive 
name of another article, if the name be 
accompanied on the same label or brand 
^ith a statement of the place where 
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Food and Drugs A.c,t— Continued. 
article has been manufactured or produced. 

In the case of articles labelled, branded 
or tagged so as to plainly indicate that 
they are compounds, imitations or blends, 
and the word of “compound,” “imitation” 
or “blend,” as the case may be, is plainly 
stated on the package in which it is offered 
for sale : Provided, That the term blend as 
used herein shall be construed to mean a 
mixture of like substances not excluding 
harmless coloring or flavoring ingredients 
used for the purpose of coloring and flavor- 
ing only : And provided further, That noth- 
ing In this act shall be construed as re- 
quiring or compelling proprietors or manu- 
facturers of proprietary foods w^hich contain 
unwholesome added ingredients to disclose 
their trade formulas, except in so far as 
the provisions of this act may require to 
secure freedom from adulteration or mis- 
branding. 

No dealer shall be prosecuted under the 
provisions of this act, when he can estab- 
lish a guaranty signed by the wholesaler, 
jobber, manufacturer or other party resid- 
ing in the United States, from whom he 
purchases such articles, to the effect that 
the name is not adulterated or m'sbranded 
within the meaning of this act, designating 
it. 

The remaining provisions of the act pro- 
vide the methods of prosecuting offenders 
and destroying goods imported or offered 
for import which are adulterated or falsely 
labelled. 

The inspection force of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. Chair- 
man, in 1911 collected 9,500 oflScial samples 
of foods and drugs, and 2,000 additional 
samples for investigating purposes relating 
to the enforcement of the law. 

Three hundred and twelve seizures were 
made, and the reports from the twenty-one 
branch laboratories indicate that 3,280 in- 
terstate samples were legal and 3.113 mis- 
branded or adulterated. In addition 9,698 
imported foods and drugs were analyzed, 
of which 3,085 w’ere adindged adulterated 
and misbranded : by adding to these 3,672 
domestic and 1,302 imported samples exam- 
ined at the Washington ofiBce a total of 
22,974 samples, examined in the course of 
the inspection work alone, is obtained. 
Force Bill. — Several bills introduced into 
Congress have been given this name. When 
the South Carolina nullifiers attempted to 
prevent the execution of the tariff act of 
1828, It became necessary to enact special 
laws for carrying out its provisions to en- 
force collections under it. March 2, 1833, 
the “Force bill” or “Bloody bill” was en- 
acted for this purpose. The trouble was 
aiiusted later by a compromise. A bill to 
enforce the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, which passed Congress May 31, 
1870, was also known as the “Force bill,” 
as was an act passed the following year on 
the same subject. (See Ku-Klux-Klan.) 
The name was applied later by many per- 
sons to the election bill which was intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, during the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, “to amend and supplement the elec- 
tion laws of the United States and to pro- 
vide for their more efficient enforcement.” 
This bill was passed by the House, but 
was defeated in the Senate. 

Force Bill. (See Federal Election Law.) 
Forefathers' Day. — The anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Ply- 
mouth, Mass,, Dec. 21, 1620. They touched 
shore on Monday, Dec. 11th, old-style calen- 
dar, In December, 1769, the Old Colony 
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Club was formed by seven citizens of Ply- 
mouth to celebrate the “landing of our 
worthy ancestors in this place.'* In order 
to accommodate the date to the new style 
or Gregorian calendar, the Old Colony Club, 
thinking that Dec. 22d new style corre- 
sponded t(/ De(‘. 11th old style, established 
ri;c jmu'versc.ry on Dec. 22d instead of Dec. 
21st New England societies have been es- 
tablished in many states of the Union and 
the celebration of Forefathers’ Day is be- 
coming more general- The celebrations are 
held in December, the date of the pre- 
liminary landing, rather than in the Janu- 
ary following, when the landing for settle- 
ment took place. 

Foreign Affairs: 

Expenses incurred in, not provided 
for by law referred to, 108. 

Beport on, transmitted, 5200. 

Foreign Affairs, Secretary of.— Jan. 10, 
1781, the Continental Congress created the 
office of Secretary of Foreign Affairs at the 
solicitation of representatives in other coun- 
tries. Robert R. Livingston, of New York, 
w’as the first incumbent of the office His 
duties also comprehended the adjustment 
of affaiis between states. The scope of the 
office was much enlarged by reorganization 
in 1782. John Jay occupied the position 
between 1TS4 and 1789. July 27, 1789, the 
two Departments of Home (q. v.) and For- 
eign Affairs wTre combined in the Depart- 
ment of State. (See also State, Depart- 
ment of. 3 

Foreign-built Ships, admission of, to 
American registry, 8006. 

Foreign Coins: 

Assay of, referred to, 935. 

Ceased to be legal tender, 239. 

Counterfeiting of, should be made a 
crime, 1136, 1268. 

Overvaluation of gold in, 1845, 

Beferred to, 2407. 

Spanish milled dollars legal tender, 
239. 

Spanish milled doubloons referred to, 
304. 

Yalue of Alfonsino and Louis fixed 
by order, 6616. 

Foreign Criminals, introduction of, into 

United States referred to, 2368, 4588. 
Foreign Import Duties (see also Ves- 
sels, Foreign, tonnage on) : 

Imposed upon American products, 
5117. 

By Colombia, 5672. 

Betaliatory measures proclaimed, 
5700. 

By Haiti, retaliatory measures pro- 
claimed, 5702. 

By Venezuela, 5672. 

Betaliatory measures proclaimed, 
5703. 

Modifications of tariff laws — 
Discussed, 5615, 5747, 5956, 6058, 
6239, 6652, 6713, 7189, 7393. - 
Evidence of, proclaimed — 
Austria-Hungary, 5718. 

Brazil, 5576. 

British Guiana, 5688. 

British West Indies, 5688. 
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Cuba and Puerto Eico, 5583, 
5890-5892. 

Dominican Eepublie. (See Santo 
Domingo, post.) 

Germany, 5693. 

Great Britain. (See British 
Guiana j British West Indies, 
ante.) 

Guatemala, 5716. 

Honduras, 5714. 

Mearagua, 5698. 

Salvador, 5684, 5800. 

Santo Domingo, 5587. 

Spain. (See Cuba and Puerto 
Eico, ante.) 

Vessels refused clearance by Haiti 
discussed, 5869. 

Forei^ Intercourse: 

Action recommended on the publica- 
tion of confidential items, 2281. 
Appropriations for, 190, 448. 
Eeduction in, discussed, 4356. 
Unexpended, referred to, 3828. 
Contingent expenses — 

Funds on deposit with Baring 
Brothers & Co. for, referred to, 
3828. 

Public interests demand that con- 
fidential items be not published, 
2281, 

Funds on deposit with Baring Broth- 
ers & Co., 3828. 

Provision for, recommended, 58, 190. 
Bequests of House and Senate for in- 
formation regarding, refused, 
186, 2281, 2416, 2452, 2690, 2691, 
2695, 6101. 

Eeferred to, 2529. 

Foreign Mails, transmission of, through 
United States referred to, 2175. (See 
also Postal Service.) 

Foreign Mail Service, unsatisfactory 
condition of, 7109, 

To South American countries, subsidy 
recommended, 7109, 

Foreign Ministers. (See Ministers.) 
Foreign Paupers: 

Introduction of, into United States, 
1686, 2368. 

Legislation respecting, recommend- 
ed, 4757. 

Bequest of President to withdraw 
articles regarding, from consider- 
ation of House, 1692. 

Involuntary deportation of convicts, 
idiots, insane persons, and, to Unit- 
ed States referred to, 4219, 4588. 
Foreign Policy of United States (see 
.Annexation for policy as applica- 
ble to various countries): 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 228. 

Adams, J. Q., 862, 868, 884, 895, 
903, 922, 950. 


Buchanan, 2966, 2998, 3037, 3041, 
3066, 3089, 3092, 3173, 3177. 
Cleveland, 4912, 5867, 5871, 5873, 
5892, 5955, 5963, 6064, 6068, 6087, 
6148. 

Fillmore, 2614, 2656, 2701, 2715. 
Grant, 3985, 4006, 4015, 4018, 4050, 
4053, 4082, 4101, 4143, 4176, 4192, 
4245, 4290, 4365. 

Harrison, Benj., 5445, 5618, 5750, 
5783. 

Harrison, W. H., 1873. 

Hayes, 4418, 4420. 

Jachson, 1159, 1222, 1324, 1370, 
1378, 1456, 1484, 1500. 

Jefferson, 311, 346, 349. 

Johnson, 3564, 3581, 3777, 3886, 
3888 

Lincoln, 3248, 3255, 3327, 3444. 
McKinley, 6241, 6248, 6281, 6295, 
6307. 

Madison, 452, 473. 

Monroe, 573, 582, 624, 627, 639, 672, 
685, 762, 787, 791, 817, 829. 
Pierce, 2731, 2745, 2807, 2864, 2904. 
Polk, 2229, 2236, 2248, 2276, 2322, 
2337, 2361, 2386, 2431, 2437, 2444, 
2480. 

Boosevelt, 6921-6926, 6990-6998, 

7118. 

Taft, 7492, 7656. 

Taylor, 2548, 2555. 

Tyler, 1890, 2049, 2064, 2160, 2169, 
2171, 2176, 2190, 2193, 2206. 

Van Buren, 1590, 1702, 1748, 1819. 
Washington, 120, 213. 

Wilson, 7877, 7884, 7907, 7929, 7933, 
7934, 7969, 7970, 7978, 7982, 7984. 
Foreign Postal Arrangements. (See 
Postal Service.) 

Foreign Powers. (See Powers, Foreign.) 
Foreign Relations: 

American representative at corona- 
tion of King of Siam, 7667. 
Arbitration, 7656. 

Arbitration between Panama and 
Costa Bica, Colombia and Haiti, 
7657. 

Buenos Aires convention ratified, 
7672. 

Central America-Honduras and Nica- 
ragua treaties proposed by Presi- 
dent Taft, 7663, 

Chambers of foreign commerce sug- 
gested, 7674, 

Chamizal boundary question not sat- 
isfactory, 7658. 

Chinese loans, 7664. 

Claim of Alsop & Co. settled, 7657. 
Commerce with the Near East, 7667. 
Coronation of King George V., 7668. 
Europe and the Near East, 7667. 
Extension of American banking to 
foreign countries recommended, 
7674. 
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Toreign Eelations— Oontinweef. 

Fur seal treaty (North Pacific) con- 
cluded with Great Britain, Japan 
and Russia, 7670. 

Improvement in foreign service 
noted, 7675. 

International opium commission, 7 671. 

International prize court, 7670. 

Latin America. — Venezuela, 100th 
anniversary of independence cele- 
brated, 7658. 

Liberia; loan to ameliorate conditions 
in, 7669. 

Need for American merchant marines, 
7674. 

Neutral advisor proposed for China 
in matter of foreign loans, 8046. 

Panama, 7664. 

Pan-American Union, 7664. 

Presentation to Germany of replica 
of Von Steuben, 7669. 

Protection of industrial property 
union, 7671. 

Recognition of Portuguese republic, 
7669. 

Russia, concerning treaty of 1832, 
7669. 

Settlement of long standing differ- 
ences with Great Britain, 7668. 

Spitzbergen Islands, 7670. 

Trade with other countries, 7672. 

Treaty of commerce and navigation 
with Japan, 7666. 

United States army and navy forces 
mobilized on border of Mexico to 
protect American interests, 7658. 
Porelgn Service, improvement in, noted, 

7675. 

Foreign Trade. (See Commerce of For- 
eign Powers.) 

Foreign Vessels. (See Vessels, Foreign.) 
Foreigners in United States. (See 

Aliens; Naturalized Citizens.) 

Forest, Belle, The, destruction of, in 

Chinese waters, 4464. 

Forest Preservation discussed, 6656, 

6657-6660, 6908-6911, 7005, 7218. 
Forest Reserve.— July i, 1905, the con- 
trol of the national forest reserves together 
with everything pertaining to the use, care 
and development of the timber, water, graz- 
ing, etc-, passed from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Agri- 
culture. In 1908 about four-fifths of the 
total wooded area of the country was in the 
hands of private owners, and the remainder 
In charge of Forest Service. The consump- 
tion of timber in the United States in 1908 
was three times the annual increment. 

Dec. 1908, there were 145 National 
Forests, embracing 168.681,039 acres in 
nineteen states and territories, Including 
Alaska and Porto Rico. During 1908 severe 
droughts visited many parts of the coun- 
try and forest fires were frequent and de- 
structive, the estimated loss due to fire 
being $50,000,000. The most serious of 
these fires were in Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, as well as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Montana. During this time the 
lintional Forests suffered little loss owing 
to the system of patrol, by which many 


smaller fires are extinguished before gain- 
ing destructive headway. 

Previous to 1905 the Bureau of Forestry 
merely gave expert advice, on request, to 
the Department of the Interior concerning 
the application of forestry to the forest 
reserves. The change of name from “forest 
reserves” to “national forests” was made 
in 1906, in order to correct the impression 
that the forests were, as “reserves,” with- 
drawn from use. Since the Forest Service 
took charge of them the fundamental aim 
has been to open them to the widest use 
consistent with their proper protection. 

The reserves set aside were as follows : 
By President Harrison, 13,416,710 acres; 
by President Cleveland, 25,686,320 acres; 
by President McKinley, 7,050,000 acres ; by 
President Roosevelt, 148,346,924 acres. 
During the administration of President Taft 
3,891,800 acres have been eliminated from 
the national forests, making their area at 
the close of the fiscal year 1911, 190,608,- 
243 acres. The eliminations threw out land 
which was found to be better suited for 
agricultural and other purposes than for 
forestry. An act of Congress, passed in 

1907, prohibits any additions by the Presi- 
dent to the national forest area in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming 
and Colorado. 

In pursuance of the policy that the for- 
ests are for the use of the people under 
proper restrictions, grazing privileges, tim- 
ber cutting, haying and other smaller priv- 
ileges are let under government supervision. 
From these sources there were received in 

1908, for grazing, $962,829.40 ; timber sales, 
$849,027.24; special uses. $30,425.23; total 
from all sources, $1,842,281.87. Under the 
law 25 per cent, of the gross revenues goes 
to the state wherein the reservation is 
situated, to be applied for school and road 
purposes, and the balance to the federal 
treasury. The expenditures on the national 
forests for 1908 were $3,118,267.21, an 
excess of about $1,200,000 over the receipts. 
In addition to the privileges for which 
charges are made the free use of some tim- 
ber and some pasturage is granted to 
settlers near the forests, no charge or per- 
mit being required for pasturing a limited 
number of stock. The entire cost of man- 
aging the National Forests is less than two 
cents per acre per year. 

Location, date latest proclamation effec- 
tive, and area of the National Forests on 
June 30, 1915: By States. [Source: Re- 
ports of the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture.] 


State and forest. 

Latest 

proclamation 

^ective. 

Net area. 

Arizona: 

Apache 

Feb. 17, 1912 
July 1,1910 
do 

Acres. 

1,186,848 

348,971 

1.601,523 

962,690 

867,286 

605,646 

1,072,411 

27,708 

1,341,763 

667.408 

1,998,144 

1,607,727 

CHiricahua*... 


Coronado 

June 19, 1912 
Feb. 17, 1912 
Mar. 1,1913 
May 19, 1913 
Sept. 10, 1914 
Oct. 7,1910 
Feb. 17, 1912 
Sept. 26, 1910 
July 1, 1910 


Dixie^ 

Kaibab 

Manzano^. 

Prescott 

Sitgreaves 

Tonto 

Tusayan 

Total 

12,288,126 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas. 

' Apr. 21. 1914 
Dec. 28, 1910 

680,430 

488,949 

Ozark. 

Total 

1,169,379 
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State and forest. 


CaUfomia: 
Angeles . . . 
California. 
Cleveland . 
Crateri. .. 
Eldorado^. . 

Inyo^ 

Kem 

Klamath^ . 


Latest _ 
proclamation 
effective. 


Modoc 

Mono^ 

Monterey 

Plumas 

Santa Barbara 

Sequoia 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou » 

Stanislaus 

Tahoei 

Trinity 


Total. 



Total. 


Florida: 
Florida. , 


Idaho: 

Boise 

Cache i 

Caribou ^ 

Challis 

Clearwater 

Coeur d’Alene. . 

Idaho 

Kaailau i 

Lemhi 

Minidol^ 1. . .. 

Ne^rce 

Palisade i 

Payette 

Pend Oreille. .. 

Pocatello 1 

St. Joe 

Salmon 

Sawtooth 

Selway 

Tai|diee i 

Wciser. 

Total 


Kansas: 


Michig 


^MqTuette.. 

Michigan... 

Total.... 


May 

Oct. 

Apr. 

July 

July 

Feb. 

Nov. 

June 

Dec. 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

Nov. 

June 

June 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

July 

June 


27. 1913 

12. 1910 
13, 1914 

1, 1911 

28. 1910 

23. 1911 

23. 1914 

21. 1912 

30. 1910 

23. 1910 

30. 1911 

12. 1910 

17. 1914 
9, 1915 

.do., 

19. 1912 

27. 1915 
4, 1914 

13, 1915 

28. 1910 
7, 1912 


Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

July 

May 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May 

July 

Dec. 

Apr. 

June 


26, 1915 

1. 1913 

3. 1913 

26, 1915 
1, 1911 

27, 1913 
8, 1910 

16. 1910 

9. 1914 
3, 1913 

15. 1910 

4. 1915 
29, 1913 
24, 1910 

27. 1910 
1, 1911 

16. 1910 
1, 1912 

15, 1915 


July 1,1911 


Dec. 

Apr, 

Apr. 

May 

July 


Mar. 

May 

May 

May 

July 

July 

July 

May 

Feb. 

June 

May 


July 

July 

July 


24, 1910 
21, 1915 
18, 1914 
21, 1914 
1, 1911 
.do 

23. 1912 
6, 1910 

19. 1913 

6. 1910 

1. 1911 

1. 1910 

1. 1911 
6, 1910 

18, 1011 

4. 1912 
19, 1913 
do, 


1. 1911 

1. 1910 

1. 1911 


Feb. 24, 1913 

Feb. 10, 1909 
Feb. 11, 1909 


Net area. 


Acr^. 

887,964 

822,137 

883,041 

51,263 

549,350 

1,252,288 

1,268,697 

1,471,017 

1,013,143 

1.182,817 

801,514 

438,765 

1,147.556 

1.698,008 

926,255 

828.205 

1,495,066 

349,772 

822,269 

546.630 

1,430.446 


19,866,203 


636,980 

653,199 

902,924 

495,826 

615,221 

908,658 

66,318 

577,634 

27,444 

935,566 

699,523 

1,143,772 

1,145,632 

852,339 

598,964 

610,733 

596,900 

791,173 

848,875 


13,107,681 


299,166 


1,046.438 

282,636 

689,413 

1,261,052 

849,471 

616,822 

1,193,392 

199,480 

1,067,146 

515,491 

1,693,858 

296,984 

832,047 

666,356 

251,681 

643,611 

1,622,925 

1,203,806 

1,694,603 

697,974 

563,640 


17,868,826 


139,049 


20.517 

62.640 


83,157 


State and forest. 

Latest 

proclamation 

effective. 

Net area. 

Minnesota: 


Acres. 

Minnesota 

. May 23, 1908 
Sept. 21, 1912 

173,517 

813.860 

Superior 

Total 


987.377 

Montana: 


Absaroka 

June 19, 1912 

843,675 

Beartooth 

Apr. 15, 1912 

663.844 

Beaverhead 

May 19, 1913 

1,338,641 

Bitterroot 

Apr. 30, 1912 

1,047,013 

Blackfeet 

June 19, 1912 

856,743 

Cabinet 

Apr. 30, 1912 

846,790 

Custer 

June 19, 1912 

436,987 

Deerlodge 

July 1, 1910 

835,986 

Flathead 

June 19, 1912 

1,812,104 

Gallatin 

Sept. 4,1912 

565,554 

Helena 

do 

689,985 

Jefferson 

Sept. 28, 1914 

1,045,269 

Kootenai 

June 19. 1912 

1,344,711 

Lewis and Clark 

...do... 

817,411 

Lolo 

Apr. 30, 1912 

862,316 

Madison 

Sept. 24. 1912 

999,313 

Missoula 

....do 

996,254 

Sioux 1 

May 2,1913 

102,138 

Total 


16,104,734 

Nebraska: 


Nebraska 

Oct. 1, 1913 

198,056 

Nevada: 



Eldorado ^ 

July 28, 1910 

400 

Humboldt 

June 19, 1912 

692,573 

Inyo 1 

Feb. 23, 1911 

72,942 

Moapa 

Dec. 8,1911 

282,543 

Mono 1 

June 30, 1911 

464,254 

Nevada 

Oct. 28,1912 

1,238,455 

Ruby 

June 19, 1912 

343,627 

Santa Rosa 

Nov. 3,1911 

270,246 

Tahoe ^ 

July 28, 1910 

14,687 

Tolyabe 

May 4,1914 

1,907,983 

Total 


5,287,710 

New Mexico: 


Alamo 

Feb. 17, 1912 

667,743 

Carson 

Jan. 14, 1914 

876,959 

Chiricahua ^ 

July 1,1910 

127,398 

Datil 

June 7, 1910 

2,690,365 

Gib 

May 9, 1910 

1,438,023 

Jemez 

Sept. 17, 1913 

734,170 

Lincoln 

Apr. 1,1912 

653,047 

Manzano ^ 

Sept. 10, 1914 

758,766 

Pecos 

Apr. 20, 1910 

634,040 

Total 


8,469,511 

North Dakota: 


Dakota 

Nov. 24, 1908 

6,414 

Oklahoma: 



Wichita 

Oct. 13,1910 

61,480 

Oregon: 



Cascade 

July 1,1911 

1,019,505 

Crater * 

do, 

763,403 

804,748 

Deschutes 

Max. 12. 1914 

Fremont 

July 1.1911 

777,202 

Klamath ^ 

June 21, 1912 

4,006 

Malheur 

July 1,1911 

1,057,682 

Minam 

.do 

399,025 

716,902 

1,030,765 

Ochoco 

do 

Oregon 

Oct. 11,1912 

PauTina 

Mar. 12. 1914 

806,760 

Santiam 

July 1,1911 

594,292 

Siskiyou 1 

May 4,1914 

999,993 

Siufllaw 

July 1.1908 

629,705 

Umatilla 

July 1,1911 

499,093 

Umpqua 

Wallowa 

July 9,1914 

969,568 

July 1, 19X1 

994,314 

Wenaha 

May 27, 1910 

425,444 

\^itman 

July 1,1911 

877,596 

Total 


13,259,992 


^Natioiial forest estendlng Into two States. 
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State and forest. 

Latest^ 

proclamtion 

effective. 

Net area. 

South Dakota: 

Black Hills 

July 1,1911 

Acres. 

485.389 

Elamey. 

Apr. 29. 1912 

565,260 

Sioux i 

May 2,1913 

78,559 

Total 


1,129,203 

Utah: 

Ashley* 

Oct. 7,1910 

982,643 

Cache * 1 

Apr. 21, 1915 

260,741 

Dixie* 

Mar. 1, 1913 

433,415 

Fillmore 

May 6, 1914 

701,322 

Fishlake 

June 27, 1913 

661,783 

La Sal* 

Feb. 9,1914 

521,080 

Manti 

June 27, 1913 

723,294 

Minidoka* 

May 6,1910 

69,733 

Nebo 

June 23, 1915 

57,840 

Pocatello * 

Feb. IS, 1911 

6,325 

Powell 

Sept. 26, 1910 

690,469 

Sevier 

June 19, 1912 

731,830 

Uinta 

June 23, 1915 

995,757 

Wasatch 

do 

612,928 

Total 


7,449,160 

Washington: 



Chelan 

July 1, 1911 

687,183 

Columbia 

July 1,1908 

770,293 

Colville 

May 9, 1910 

750.223 

Raniksu 

May 6,1910 

259,173 

OlraTin^an * . . . . 

July 1,1911 

1,492,491 

Olympic 

Mar. 2,1907 

1,536,079 

Rainier 

Mar. 28, 1914 

1,310,405 

Snoqualmie 

Oct. 23, 1911 

724,303 

Washington 

July 1,1908 
May 27, 1910 

1,453,853 

Wenaha 

311,519 

Wenatchee 

July 1,1910 

657,644 

Total 


9,953,166 

Wyoming: 

Ashley * 

Oct. 7,1910 

5,987 

Bighorn 

July 2,1908 

1,123,585 

Bonneville 

July 1, 1911 

607,173 

Bridger 

do 

670,992 

Caribou * 

AprUlS, 1914 

6,707 

Hayden* 

Aug. 8,1910 

323,915 

Medicine Bow 

July 1,1910 

469.786 

Palisade * 

do 

254,928 

Shoshone 

July 1.1908 

1,577,591 

Sundance 

Dec. 16, 1910 

144,922 

Targhee * 

July 1,1910 

84,970 

Teton 

Apr. 19, 1912 

1,927,183 

Washakie.... 

July 1,1911 

387.569 

Wyoming 

July 1,1908 

899,980 

Total 


8,385.288 

Alaska: 

Chugach 

June 22, 1915 

11,170,929 

Tongass 

Feb. 16, 1909 

15,455,694 

Total 


26,626,623 

Porto Rico: 

Luquillo 

Jan. 17, 1903 

32,975 

Grand total of 162 
national forests. . 


162,773,280 


^ National forest extending into two States. 


Forest Eeserves. (See also Lands, Pub- 
lic, set apart.) 

Dividing administrative site in Ore- 
gon, 7989. 

Lookout Station established on Twin 
Sisters Mountain, 7966. 

Eanger Station established for, 7990. 
Forest Eeservations.— March l, 1911, 
Congress gate. consent to each of the several 


states of the Union to enter into any 
agreement or compact, not in conflict with 
any law of the United States, with any 
other state or states for the puipose of 
conserving the forests and the water sup- 
ply of the states entering into such agree- 
ment or compact. The sum of $200,000 
was appropriated and made available until 
expended, to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to co-operate with any state or 
group of states, when requested to do so, 
in the protection from fire of the forested 
watersheds of navigable streams ; and the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, and 
on such conditions as he deems wise, to 
stipulate and agree wdth any state or 
group of states to co-operate in the organi- 
zation and maintenance of a system of fire 
protection on any private or state forest 
lands within such state or states and situ- 
ated upon the watershed of a navigable 
river : Provided, That no such stipulation 
or agreement shall be made with any state 
which has not provided by law for a system 
of forest fire protection : Provided further. 
That in no case shall the amount expended 
in any state exceed in any fiscal year the 
amount appropriated by that state for the 
same purpose during the same fiscal year. 

There was appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910, the sum of $1,- 
000,000, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
a sum not to exceed $2,000,000, for use in 
the examination, survey and acquirement of 
lands located on the headwaters of navi- 
gable streams or those which are being 
or which may be developed for navigable 
purposes: Provided, That the provisions of 
this section shall expire by limitation on 
the 30th day of June, 1915. 

It also provided that a commission, to 
he known as the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission, consisting of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Interior, tlie 
Secretary of Agriculture and two members 
of the Senate, to be selected by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and two members of 
the House of Representatives, to be selected 
by the Speaker, be created and authorized 
to consider ar'd pass upon such lands as 
may be recommended for purchase and to 
fix the prices at which such lands may 
be purchased, and no purchases shall be 
made of any lands until such lands have 
been duly approved for purchase by said 
commission. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized and directed to examine, locate and 
recommend for purchase such lands as 
in his judgment may be necessary to the 
regulation of the flow of navigable streams, 
and to report to the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission the results of such exam- 
inations: Provided, That before any lands 
are purchased by the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission said lands shall be exam- 
ined by the Geological Survey and a report 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture, show- 
ing that the control of such lands will 
promote or protect the navigation of 
streams on whose watersheds they lie. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to purchase, in the name of the United 
States, such lands as have been approved 
for purchase by the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission at the prices fixed by 
said commission. Such acquisition may in 
any case be conditioned upon the exception 
and reservation to the owner from whom 
title passes to the United States of the min- 
erals and of the merchantable timber, or 
either or any part of them, within or upon 
such lands at the date of the conveyance, 
but in every case such exception and reser- 
vation and the time within which such 
timber shall he removed and the rules and 
regulations under which the cutting and re- 
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moval of such timber and the mining and 
removal of such minerals shall be done shall 
be expressed in me written instrument of 
conveyance, and thereafter the mining, cut- 
ting and removal of the minerals and tim- 
ber so excepted and reserved shall be done 
only under and in obedience to the rules 
and regulations so expressed. (See National 
Forests.) 

Forest lands acquired under the Weeks 
Law: Areas, June 30, 1915. [Source: Re- 
ports of the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture.] 


Areas under protection. 


State and area. 

Acquired. 

Additional 
approved 
for pur- 
chase. 

Total 

Georgia: 

Georgia 

Savannaii (south, 
part) 

Total 

Acres. 

31,002.89 

4,171.70 

Acres. 

27,869.70 

31,690.60 

Acres. 

68,872.59 

35,862.30 

35,174 59 

59,560.30 

94,734.89 

New Hampshire: 

White Mountain.... , 

North Carolina: ! 

Boone 

106,012 67 

160,258.90 

266,271.57 


36.386.00 
33,932 59 

5,677.08 

86.700.00 

22.899.48 

36.386.00 
62,612.82 
34,139.98 

86.700.00 

35,264.33 

Mount Mitchell 

Nantahala 

Pisgah 

28,680.23 

28,462.90 

Savannah (north, 
part) 

Total 

12,364.85 

69,507.98 

185,595,15 

250,103.13 

South Carolina: 
Savannah (south, 
part) 


17,816.62 

17,816.62 

Tennessee: 

Cherokee 

Smoky Mountain 

TJnaka 

45,121.44 

85,350,02 

41,042.27 

18,056.58 

46,468.93 

130.471.46 

41,042.27 

18,055.58 

74,278.37 

White Top (part)..,. 

Total 

Virginm: 

Massanutten 

Natural Bridge 

Potomac (part) 

Shenandoah (part) . . . 
White Top (part).. . . 

Total 

West "ifirginia: 

Monongahela. 

Potomac (^t) 

Shenando^ (part).. . 

Total 

i 27,809-44 

72,930.88 

190,916.80 

263,847.68 

3,683.86 

25,241.59 

6,125.61 

11,358.38 

50.006,07 

52,622.06 

32,093.03 

101,883.37 

820.88 

63,689.93 

77,863.65 

38.218.64 

101.883.37 

12,179.26 

46,409.44 

237,425.41 

283,834.85 

18,240.10 

61,537.51 

17,026.48 

16,700.56 

51,537.51 

35,266.58 

16,700.56 

18,240.10 

85,264.55 

103,504.65 

Grand total 

Approved acreage 

348,275.66 

936,837.93 

1,285,113.59 



1,317,551.00 

1,285,113.59 

Surveyed acreage ...... 



Difference 





32,437.41 


Forest Service. — One of the bureaus of 
the Department of Agriculture. It has 
charge of the administration and protection 
of the national forests and also promotes 
the practice of forestry through investiga- 
tions and the diffusion of information. 

The work of the Government in forestry 
was initiated by the appointment of Dr. 
Franklin B. Hough in 1876 as special agent 


in the Department of Agriculture. In 1881 
a division of forestry was created in that 
department. In 1901 this division became 
the Bureau of Forestry, and in 1905, when 
the care of the national forests was given 
to this bureau, its name became the Forest 
Service. 

Previously the care of the national for- 
ests had been in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

A law authorizing the president to set 
apart forest reserves was passed in 1891, 
but no provision for their administration 
and use was made until 1897. (See Forest 
Reserve. ) 

Our forests now cover 550,000,000 acres, 
or about one-fourth of the United States. 
Forests publicly owned contain one-fifth of 
all timber standing. Forests privately 
owned contain at least four-fifths of the 
standing timber. The timber privately 
owned is not only four times that publicly 
owned, but it is generally more valuable. 

The original forests of the United States 
contained timber in quantity and variety 
far beyond that upon any other area of 
similar size in the world. They covered 

85.000. 000 acres, with a stand of not less 
than 5,200,000,000,000 board feet of mer- 
chantable timber, according to present 
standards of use. There were five great 
forest regions — the northern, the southern, 
the central, the Rocky Mountain and the 
Pacific. 

The present rate of cutting is three times 
the annual growth of the forests of the 
United States. The great pineries of the 
lake states are nearing exhaustion and 
heavy inroads have been made upon the 
supply of valuable timber throughout all 
parts of the country. 

The heavy demands for timber have been 
rapidly pushing the great centres of lumber 
industry toward the south and west. In 
consequence, the State of Washington has 
led for several years in lumber production, 
now followed in order by Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina and Oregon. In 1912 
the production of yellow pine lumber 
amounted to fourteen and one-half billion 
feet; the Douglas fir of the northwest held 
second place, with nearly five and one- 
quarter billion feet ; while white pine 
ranked third, though less was produced 
than in the preceding year ; oak came first 
among the hardwoods with four and one- 
third billion feet, and was followed in order 
by maple, red gum, tulip, poplar, chestnut, 
beech and birch. 

We take from our forests yearly. Includ- 
ing waste in logging and in manufacture, 

30.000. 000.000 cubic feet of wood, valued 
at about $1,875,000,000. 

We use in a single year 90,000,000 cords 
of firewood, 40.000,000,000 board feet of 
lumber, 135,000,000 hewed ties, 1,686,000,- 
000 staves, over 444.500,000 board feet for 
veneer, over 136,000,00() sets of heading, 
over 353,000,000 barrel hoops, 3,300,000 
cords of native pulp wood, 166,000,000 
cubic feet of round mine timbers, nearly 

1.500.000 cords of wood for distillation, 
over 140,000 cords for excelsior, and nearly 

3.500.000 telegraph and telephone poles. 

In 1912 about 4,330,000 cords of wood 
were used In the manufacture of paper, of 
which about 940,000 cords were imported 
from Canada. The demand for wood pulp 
is making a severe drain on the spruce for- 
ests, which furnish the principal supply, 
though a number of other woods, such as 
poplar, hemlock, pine and balsam, are now 
being used in considerable quantities. The 
Forest Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Is conducting Investi- 
gations to determine what other woods, 
such as scrub pine, white fir, tupelo and the 
like, can be successfully used 
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A larger drain upon our forest resources 
is made by the demand for railroad ties. 
White oak, hitherto the chief source of 
supply, is not plentiful enough to meet 
this demand indefinitely, and to many parts 
of the country the supply of chestnut, cedar 
and cypress is dwindling; how’ever, methods 
of treating woods with preservative solu- 
tions are being used, and in this way 
cheaper and more plentiful woods, such as 
Southern pine, Douglas fir, tamarack and 
hemlock, are coming into demand. A great 
saving has been effected in the naval stores 
industry, also largely t^routrh th" wo"*k 
the Forest Service, by :‘i*- - J .vi-u: ir 

the so-called “cup" sys:- ii*- . 

in place of the old o.' 

“boxing.” The new systems insure a larger 
product of better quality and prolong the 
life of the long-leaf pine forests upon which 
the industry depends. 

The total appropriation for the Forest 
Service in the fiscal year 1914 is $5,399,- 
679, as against $5,343,045 for 1913, wfith a 
further provision of .$200 000 available for 
fighting and preventing forest fires in cases 
of extraordinary emergency 

The grazing receipts for 1913 were paid 
by the holders of 22,032 permits to graze 
1,557,118 cattle, horses and hogs, and of 
5.434 permits to graze 7,867,851 sheep and 
goats. The receipts from timber sales were 
paid by approximately 5,800 purchasers, 
who cut the equivalent of 495,668,000 
board feet of timber. The receipts from 
special uses were paid by the holders 
of approximately 5.000 permits In 
other words, these receipts represent profit- 
able use of the forests by at least 38,000 
individuals or concerns. To the use for 
which payment was made must be added 
the heavy free use of the forests by the 
public. 

In issuing permits for reservoirs, con- 
duits. pow’er-hoiises and transmission lines 
for commercial power development the For- 
est Service has steadfastly insisted on con- 
ditions designed to prevent speculative or 
perpetual holdings and to secure the full 
development of available power and the 
payment of reasonable charges for the use 
of land. The total stand of timber on the 
national forests is estimated at nearly six 
hundred billions board feet. 

The following table shows the local cut 
of timber in board feet from the national 
forests in the fiscal year 1913 : 


State 

Cut Under 
Sale 

Cut Under 
Free Use 

Total Cut 


Board Feet 

Board Feet 

Board Feet 

Montana. .... 

82,757,000 

18,513,000 

101,270,000 

Idaho. ....... 

78,199,000 

21,405,000 

99,604,000 

Arizona..... . . 

58,532,000 

4,459,000 

62,991,000 

California 

52,419,000 

9,153,000 

61,572,000 

Oregon 

52.362,000 

12,049,000 

64,411,000 

Colorado 

42,446,000 

11,002,000 

53,448,000 

Alaska. ....... 

33,535,000 

96,000 

33,631,000 

Washington. . . 

29,149,000 

2,611,000 

31,760.000 

Arkansas 

20.104,000 

187,000 

20,291,000 

New Mexico. . 

14,815,000 

14.611.000 

29,426,000 

Utah 

10,988.000 

12,026,000 

23,014,000 

South Dakota. 

9,085,000 

5,080,000 

14,165.000 

Wyoming 

7,915.000 

7,750,000 

15,665,000 

Nevada 

3,122.000 

2,638,000 

5,760,000 

Michigan. . . . . 

130,000 

54.000 

184.000 

Minnesota. .. . 

57,000 

65,000 

122,000 

Florida 

40.000 

12,000 

52,000 

Oklahoma 


232,000 

245,000 

North Dakota. 

13,000j 

42.0nn 

42.CC0 

Totals 

495,668,000 

121,985,000 

617,653,000 


The value of the public property administered 
the Forest Service is estimated at over two 
jaiiion dollars. 


Forest Serrice. (See Agriculture, De- 
partment of.) 

Forestry, report of Commissioner of 
Agriculture on, transmitted, 4432, 
4462, 4535. 

Forestry, Bureau of, wori. ofj 6656. 
Forestry System: 

Inauguration of, discussed, 6346, 6390. 
Plans for, to be formulated by com- 
mission, 6167. 

Forests. (See Lands, Timber.) 
Formosa Island, sbip^s company of 
American bark Rover murdered by 
inhabitants of, 3829. 

Fort Berthold Reservation, Dak.: 
Agreement for cession of portion of, 
to United States, 5118. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to 
Indians on, referred to, 4783. 
Portion of, opened to settlement, pro- 
claimed, 5579. 

Fort Bliss, Tex.: 

Title of United States to, referred 
to, 4665, 4736, 

Troops ordered to, referred to, 4991, 
Fort Bridger, Idako, treaty of, 6687. 
Fort Brown (Tex.), Attack on. — in con- 
sequence of the annexation of Texas the 
War Department, apprehending trouble 
with Mexico, sent all the available troops 
in the South and "West to the frontier. 
The territory between the Nueces and Rio 
Grande Rivers was claimed by both Texas 
and Mexico. Gen Zachary Taylor collected 
an army of 4,000 men at Corpus Christi, 
near the mouth of the Nueces, in Novem- 
ber, 1845 Jan. 13, 1846, he was ordered 
to advance to a position on the Rio Grande, 
and on March 25 he occupied Point Isabel, 
on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, just 
north of the mouth of the river. During 
April Gen. Taylor uad advanced his army 
up the Rio Grande to a point opposite 
Matamoras, which was occupied by the 
Mexican army under Gen. Arista. Here 
the Americans built a fort under the di- 
rection of Major Brown and named it in 
his honor. Learning that bodies of Mexi- 
cans had crossed the river both above and 
below him with the intention of cutting 
him off from his supplies at Point Isabel, 
Taylor fell back toward the latter place 
May 1. Learning of his departure, the 
Mexicans on May 3 oegan a heavy bom- 
barament of Fort Brown, which was con- 
tinued at intervals until the 10th. It was 
gallantly defended bv Maj. Brown and 
Captains Hawkins and Mansfield. The for- 
mer was killed during the engagement. 
The only other fatality was that of Serart, 
Weigert. Thirteen privates were wounded. 

Fort Cameron Reservation, Utah, dis- 
posal of, recommended, 4740. 

Fort Delaware, Del,, title to island on 
wkick it stands referred to, 1099, 
1125. 


Fort Dodge Military Reservation, Iowa. 

Disposal of, referred to. 4690. 

Fort Donelson (Tenn.), Capture of.— 


if ter the taking of Port Henry the next 
)gical move against the Confederate line 
f defence in the West was the reduction 
f Fort Donelson. This was a large field- 
work of 100 acres, on a bluff 100 feet high, 


II 
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Port Bonelsoa {TQl[m,)--Coniinued. 


near ttie town of Dover, Term., on the 
Cumberland Kiver, about G3 miles from 
Is'ashville. It mounted 65 pruns and was 
srarrisouf'd bv 21,000 men under Gen. Klovd. 
Feb. 12, 1SG2, Brig.-Gen. Grant with 15,000 
men moved upon the works by way of the 
roads leading from Fort Henry. \^hile 
Grant was placing his forces in position 
Commodore Foote arrived in the river op- 
nosite the fort with a fleet of 6 gunboats, 
4 of them ironclad. On the 14th he opened 
fire. Jn a desperate attack 2 of the ves- 
sels were disabled and the others withdrew 
after a loss of 54 men. The guns on the 
bluff were too high to be silenced from the 
water level. On the day of the unsuccess- 
ful attack by the gunboats Gen. Wallace 
arrived with reenforceraents, swelling 
Giant’s command to 27,000. On the 15th 
Flovd made an attempt to force his way 
through the surrounding Federal lines. 
Fiaht’ug continued all day during most 
V cold weather. When night fell 
T -'ur. l)b''ei 5 «on the Confederates retired to 
their v/orks. During the night Flo.vd sur- 
rendered the command to Pillow and he to 
Buckner. The two former escaped by way 
of the river during the night and next 
'-ir, — B’'ckner surrendered the fort un- 

i'v to Grant Sistv-five guns, 
17 600 small arms, and 14,623 prisoners 
fed into the hands of the victors. Grants 
losses were 2.8.02 in Id’led, wounded and 
missing. The Confederates lost 2,500 in 
killed and wounded. 

Fort Erie (Canada), Battle at. — June 
1 1814, Jlaj.-Gen. Brown established head- 
quarters at Buffalo with the intention of 
retaking the lower peninsula of Cauada. 
His army consisted of 2 brigades of iufan- 
trv, commanded by Generals Scott and Rip- 
lev. respectively, and to each were added 
a train of artillery and a squad of cavalry^ 
There wms also a brigade of iitOO 
York and Pennsylvania volunteers and 5UO 
Indians. July 3 the American 
erossea the Niagara and demanded the 
surrender of Fort Erie, the ^ 
post on the Canada side. 
t^he garri.son of 170 men, yielded without 
a struggle. Aug. 5 Gen. Games arrived 
at Fort Erie to take command of the 
American army of 2,500, which had re- 
tired to the southward after the battle 
of Lnndys Lane. Here be was 
by Lieut-Col. Drunamond with 5,000 men. 
The latter subjected the fort to a heavy 
bombardment ail day Aug. 

15th, between midnight and dawn,_ made 
a series of desperate assaults, showing no 
Quarter to Americans who fell into their 
power. The British were driven off, with a 
loss of 221 killed, 174 wounded and 106 
prisoners. The American loss was 17 killed, 
56 wounded, and 11 missing. After this 
repulse the British kept up a constant 
bombardment of the fort for several weeks. 
Gen. Gaines was seriously ipjured, and 
Gen Brown resumed command, though in 
ill health and suffering from wounds re- 
ceived at Lundvs Lane Sept. 17 a sortie 
was made by about 1.000 regulars and the 
same number of militia upon the British 
outposts, and all their batteries were cap- 
tured or destroyed. This saved Buffalo and 
perhaps all of w-estern New York and seri- 
ously crippled the enemy. The loss to the 
British during the sortie was 500 killed, 
wounded, and missing, 

The American loss was 70 killed and 216 
wounded. After this dlsastfr 
retired precipitately and the ATnciicans 
abandoned and destroyed Fort Erie. 

Fort Erie, Canada, reduction of, by 
Ainexican arms, 524, 


Fort Fisher (NT. C.), Capture of.— In 
November, 1864, an expedition was planned 
against Fort Fisher, N. C. This fort oc- 
cupies a peninsula on the souta coast of 
North Carolina, between the mouth of the 
Cape Fear River and the Atlantic Ocean, 
about 18 miles from Wilmington. It 
formed the principal defence of that city, 
which was the most important seaport 
through w'bich the Southern Confederacy 
received foreign supplies, and from which 
departed blockade runners laden with, cot- 
ton and other products of the South, it 
was also deemed a point of considerable 
strategic importance. Fort Fisher and its 
connected works mounted 75 guns. The 
armament of the works guarding the ap- 
proaches to "Wilmington was about loU 
guns, including some. 150-pounder Arm- 
strong guns. The garrison of the fort and 
outworks consisted of 2,300 men. Dee. 
13 1864, the expedition started. It was 

composed of a fleet of 7 3 vessels, carrying 
655 guns, some of them of the large.st cali- 
ber, and a land force of 0,500 men under 
Gen. Butler. The expedition was accom- 
panied by a boat loaded with 215 tons of 
gunpowder, which it was designed to ex- 
plode in the vicinity of the fort, with tne 
object of igniting and exploding the maga- 
zines. This proved a failure. Dec. 24 the 
fort was bombarded by tbe fleet for an 
hour and a half. The next day, aft^ a 
reconnaissance by the land troops, But- 
ler ordered their reembarkation and re- 
turn. Butler was relieved of the command 
and superseded by Gen. Terry, with ^the 
addition of 1,500 men and a small siege 
train. Jan. 13, 1865, the fort was again 
attacked. The troops were landed under 
the protection of Porter’s guns. On the 
14th a small advance work was taken by 
the Pederals. The ships reopened fire on 
the ISth. At 3 P. M. a general assault 
was made, and for five hours a desperate 
hand-to-hand encounter was mamtained. 
Not until 10 p. M. was resistance ended and 
the garrison forced to surrender. Two 
thousand and eighty-three prisoners were 
taien, inclufling- Gen Whiting and Col. 
Lamp. The Federal loss was 110 killed 
and 530 wounded. Tbe Confederate boss 
in killed and wounded was about 500., The 
next morning by the accidental explosion of 
a magazine 200 men were killed and 100 
wounded. 

Fort Gaines (Ala.), Eeduction of. (See 
Mobile Bay (Ala.), Battle of.) 

Fort Gaines, Ala., reduction of, and 
orders regarding celebration of, 3439. 
Fort George (Canada), Capture of. — 
After the occupation of Toronto, April 27, 
1813, the Americans turned their attention 
to the British forts along the Niagara 
River. On the west side of the river and 
near its mouth stood Fort George, which 
was held by about 1,800 re^iars, 350 mi- 
litia. and 50 Indians, under Brig.-Gen. Vin- 
cent and Colonels Harvey and Meyers. 
Nearly opposite Fort George was the Ame^ 
lean Port Niagara, in and about which 
had been collected some 4,000 troops un- 
der command of Gen Dearborn. Acting 
under him were Maj.-Gen. li^rgan Lewis. 
Generals Boyd, Winder, and Chandler and 
Col. Winfield Scott. May 27, 1813, an 
attack was made on Fort George. The 
armv was transported to the Canf^an soil 
bv the fleet uuder Commodore Chauncey 
and Capt. Perry. After a severe battle 
of 20 minutes the British fled in confusion 
toward Beaver Dams, 18 miles distant to 
rendezvous. At the end of 3 
George and Its dependencies, with the vii- 
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Fort George (Canada), Capture of—C'Vd, 
lage of Newark, were in the hands of the 
Americans. Their loss was about 40 
killed and 100 wmanded. The loss of the 
British regulars was 51 killed and 305 
wounded, missing, and prisoners. The 
number of Canadian militia made prison- 
ers wms 507 , making the total British loss 
863 , as w’ell as large cnanrities of ammu- 
nition and stores. July S, 1813. a party 
of 40 Americans under Lieut. Eidridge, in 
attempting to drive off a small detachment 
of British and Indians who had approached 
to with’n n ^cvrle of miles of Fort George, 
were by Indians under Black- 

bird, and only 10 of the party escaped. 
The wounded and prisoners were massa- 
cred. 

Fort George, Canada, reduction of, by 

American arms, 524. 

Fort Griswold (Conn.), Capture of. — 
Sept. 6, 1781, after Arnold and the Tories 
had secured New London, they carried by 
assault Fort Griswold, on the opposite side 
of the river. The Americans offered a 
stubborn resistance. Out of the garrison of 
150 men 73 w’ere killed, including Col. 
Ledyard, the commander, and 30 were 
wounded, many after having surrendered. 

Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, agree- 
ment with Indians for disposal of 
lands on, for use of railroad, 4655, 
4779, 5187. 

Opened to settlement, 6687, 6863, 
6865, 6939. 

Fort Harrison (Ind.), Attack on.— Capt. 
(afterw’ards General and President) Zach- 
ary Taylor, Sept. 4, 1812, held, until re- 
enforcements reached him, a blockhouse on 
the Wabash River, Ind., with a garrison of 
50 men, ill or convalescing from fever, 
against a fierce assault of Indians. The 
savages set fire to the blockhouse. Tay- 
lor’s loss was 3 killed and 3 wounded. 

Fort Henry (Tenn.), Capture of.— The 
main line of Confederate defense in the 
West in January, 1862, extended from 
Columbus, Ky., on the Mississippi River, 
to the Cumberland Mountains, in eastern 
Tennessee. On this line of defense were 
Forts Henry and Donelson, in the north- 
ern part of Tennessee, the former on the 
eastern bank of the Tennessee River and 
the latter on the western bank of the 
Cumberland, about 12 miles apart. Gen. 
Halleck, commander of the Department 
of Missouri, determined to make an at- 
tack on Fort Henry, which was near the 
center of the line. Jan. 30 an expedition 
was sent out from Cairo, consisting of 7 
gunboats, 4 of them ironclad, under com- 
mand of Commodore Foote, and a land 
force of 15,000 men commanded by Brig.- 
Gen. Grant. On the night of Feb. 5 the 
infantry were landed 4 miles from the 
fort. The gunboats anchored abreast until 
10 o'clock the next morning, when they 
began to advance. Fort Henry mounted. 
17 guns and was garrisoned by 2,724 men, 
under command of Brlg.-Gen. Tilghman- 
The attack was to have been made by 
the gunboats, seconded by the land forces. 
Foote began the bombardment before the 
arrival of Gem Grant, whose march was 
delayed by muddy roads and swollen 
streams. Tilghman answered the fire of 
the gunboats for 1 hour and 20 minutes 
and then surrendered unconditionally, the 
greater part of his garrison having al- 
ready escaped to Fort Donelson. Grant 
a?rTf^^ an hchji? after tbb battle^ and 


the fort was turned over to him. The part 
of the garrison that surrendered ^on'?isted 
of about 56 able-bodieu men ano Gu In- 
valids. Tilghman’s loss was 21 killed, and 
wounded. The Federal loss was 4S. 

Fort Henry, Tenn., thanks of President 
to forces capturing, 3305. 

Fort Jackson, Ala., treaty with Indians 
concluded at, 886, 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: 

Estimates for barracks at, referred 

to, 4666, 4674. 

Military prison at, use of, as Govern- 
ment penitentiary, discussed, 
6161. 

Recommended, 5969. 

Fort Lewis, Colo., estimates for post 
at, 4677. 

Fort McAllister (Ga.), Capture of, and 
Fall of Savannah.— After the destruc- 
tion at Atlanta and its railroad connections 
Gen. Sherman took up his march toward 
Savannah. His army was composed of the 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Twentieth Corps. Gen. Howaid commanded 
the right wing and Gen. Slocum the left. 
The cavalry was under the direction of 
Gen. Kilpatrick. Sherman passed down the 
peninsula between the Ogeechee and Savan- 
nah rivers and about the middle of Decem- 
ber appeared before Savannah, held by the 
Confederate General Haidee with 15,000 
men. To the south of Savannah, on the 
Ogeechee River, stands Fort McAllister, 
which had resisted many attacks from the 
sea and effectually prevented the ascent of 
the river by the Federal gunboats. The 
defenses of the fort were weak to the land- 
ward and a garrison of less than 300 men 
held the works. Fort McAllister mounted 
23 guns in barbette and 1 mortar, Dec. 13, 
1864, Gen. Hazen’s division of the Fifteenth 
Corps crossed the river and assaulted the 
fort from the rear. The garrison was over- 
powered and in 15 minutes after the bu- 
gle sounded “Forward"’ the fort was taken. 
Communication was now open to Dahlgren’s 
fleet, lying in the harbor. Siege guns were 
brought from Hilton Head, and when the 
investment of Savannah was completed 
Sherman demanded its surrender. Hardee 
refused, hut on the night of Dec. 20, when 
all the arrangements for the assault had 
been completed, he evacuated the city. It 
was occupied next day by Sherman’s army. 
Two hundred guns and 35,000 bales of cot- 
ton fell into Federal hands. Thus ended 
Sherman’s march from Atlanta to the sea, a 
distance of more than 300 miles. Out of 
the entire army of 66,000 men 63 were 
killed, 245 wounded, and 260 were captured 
on the march, which consumed 27 days. 

Fort McHenry (Md.), Bombardment of. 

— In September, 1814, the British planned 
to take Baltimore by a combined land and 
sea attack. The night after the battle of 
North Point the British remained on the 
field. The following morning, Sept. 13, 
1814, the British fleet, consisting of 16 
heavy vessels, 5 of them bomb ships, began 
the attack on Fort McHenry, 3 miles south- 
east of the city. The fort was defended 
by Maj. Armistead with about 800 men. 
The bombardment continued 25 hours. Th® 
American loss was 4 killed and 24 wounded. 
It was during this bombardment that Fran- 
cis Scott Key wrote “The Star-Soangled 
Banner.” The British withdrew after los- 
ing 2 Vewssis and a large number erf nsteat 
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Fort McKinney (Wyo.), estimates for 
completion of post at, 4680. 

Fort Mackinaw (Midi.), Capture of. — 
The War of 1S12 was proclaimed June 
18 (49T). The British in Canada learned 
of it sooner than their adversaries across 
the lakes. Julj 17 a force of 000 BriUsh 
and Indians under Capt. Eoberts surprised 
and captured the garrison of 61 officers and 
men under Lieut. Hancks at Port Michili- 
mackinac, or Mackinaw. -An at+pmnt to re- 
capture it in 1814 was ui.-':--- ■ .! . 

Fort Mackinaw, Midi., attempted re- 
duction of, referred to, 534. 

Fort Madison (Iowa), Defense of. — 
Sept. 5, 1812, about 200 Winnebago Indi- 
ans attacked Fort Madison, on the Missis- 
sippi River above St. Louis, and were re- 
pulsed after 3 daj-s’ fighting. The garrison 
consisted of a small detachment under 
Lieutenants Hamilton and Vasques. The 
Americans lost one man. 

Fort Maginnis, Mont., estimates for post 
at, 4687. 

Fort Malden, Canada, reduction of, by 
American arms, 524. 

Fort Marcy, Military Reservation (New 
Mex.), disposed of, 6872. 

Fort Meigs (OMo), Bombardment of.— 
In April, 1813, Col. Proctor, with a force 
of 1,000 British regulars and Canada mili- 
tia and 1,500 Indians, set out on an ex- 
pedition against Fort Meigs, on the Mau- 
mee River, about 12 miles from its mouth. 
Gen. Harrison was there with about 1,100 
effective men. May 1 the British, having 
erected batteries at Maumee City, oppo- 
site the fort, opened fire, which they kept 
up for 5 days with slight injury to fort 
or garrison. Meantime Harrison was 
reenforced by Gen. Clay and 1,100 Ken- 
tuckians. Eight hundred of these, under 
Col. Dudley, were detached with orders to 
attack the British rear. They were success- 
ful at first, but instead of obeying the 
order to return they pursued the flying foe 
into the woods and fell into an Indian am- 
bush Of the 800 in Dudley’s command 
only 170 escaped. After the fruitless bom- 
bardment, the Indians deserting Proctor, he 
abandoned the expedition. 

Fort Meigs, Ohio, British attack on, re- 
pulsed, 524. 

Fort Mercer (N. X)» Attack on — 

Though the British forces under Gen. Howe 
had occupied Philadelphia in September, 
1777, Washington’s army in the immediate 
vicinity controlled the navigation of the 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. Just be- 
low the mouth of the latter stream, and on 
the opposite side of the Delaware, at Red 
Bank, N. J., was Fort Mercer, in com- 
mand of Col. Greene, with a force of about 
400 men. Admiral Lord Howe having ar- 
rived at Newcastle with his fleet early in 
October, the necessity of opening the river 
to British navigation became urgent. Oct. 
22, an attack was made on Fort Mercer 
by the British ships and some 1,200 Hes- 
sian troops. The assailants were repulsed 
with a loss of 400. One of the ships ground- 
ed and 2 others were burned. The Ameri- 
can casualties were 35. 

Fort Mifflin (Pa.), Attack on.—One of 
the principal defenses of the Delaware River 
after the occupation of Philadelphia In 
September, 1777, was Fort Mifflin, just be- 
low thfe mmith of thn ^huylkill. On the 


arrival of Admiral Howe with his fleet off 
Newcastle, Del., early in October, it be- 
came necessary to open the river to Brit- 
ish navigation. Fort Mifflin was in com- 
mand of Lieut.-Col. Smith, of Baltimore, 
with a garrison of about 400 men. Failing 
disastrously at Fort Mercer, the British 
turned to Fort Mifflin. A combined attack 
by the land and W’ater batteries, begun on 
the 10th, resulted in the retreat of the 
American garrison to Fort Mercer on the 
night of Nov. 15, 1777, with the loss of 250 
men. The next day the Royal Guards oc- 
cupied the works. The British loss was 37. 
Fort Mims (Ala.) Massacre.—in the 
summer of 1813 the inhabitants of Ala- 
bama, frightened by the hostile actions of 
the Creek Indians, took refuge at Fort 
Mims, near Montgomery, Ala., 10 miles 
above the junction of the Tombigbee and 
Alabama rivers. The place was garrisoned 
by 16 regulars and about 240 volunteers. 
At noon, Aug. 30, 1813. about 1,000 Indians 
under Weathersford and the prophet Francis 
surprised the fort. Of the 550 persons 
(more than 300 of whom were women 
and children) who at the time were at Port 
Mims, 400 were massacred, including all 
the women and children. The whites resist- 
ed desperately. The negroes were made slaves 
to the Indians. Twelve men of the garri- 
son escaped into the swamp. 

Fort Morgan (Ala.), Reduction of. (See 
Mobile Bay (Ala.), Battle of.) 

Orders regarding celebration of, 3439. 
Fort Moultrie, Charleston (S. C.), De- 
fense of. — In 1776 Clinton was charged 
with holding the Southern Colonies and 
Cornwallis was sent to his aid with 
troops under convoy of Sir Peter Paiker’s 
fleet. Charles Lee commanded the Ameri- 
cans in the vicinity of Charleston. Will- 
iam Moultrie was in charge of a little fort 
of palmetto logs on Sullivans Island, S. C. 
June 4 the hostile fleet appeared and on the 
28th bombarded Fort Moultrie. Clinton’s 
troops had already landed on Long Island. 
The Americans fired with precision and 
effect, and one ship was abandoned. Clin- 
ton’s forces failed to attack, and in a few 
days the British withdrew. The American 
loss was 12 killed and 24 wounded. The 
British loss was 205, and only one of 
their vessels remained seaworthy. An inci- 
dent of this battle was the replacing by 
Sergt. Jasper or a flag which had been shot 
from the bastion. This fort was abandoned 
by the Federal s under Maj. Robert Ander- 
son Dec. 26, 1860, and was seized by the 
Confederates, who served a battery from it 
during the bombardment of Fort Sumter. 
April 12-14, 1861. 

Fort Myer, Va., meteorological observ- 
atory at, establishment of, recom- 
mended, 4792. 

Fort Niagara (N. Y.), Bombardment of. 
— Nov. 21, 1812. Fort Niagara sustained a 
severe bombardment at the hands of the 
British artillery at Forts George and New- 
ark, on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River. ^ The Americans returned the fire 
and silenced the batteries of the enemy. 
The loss to the Americans was 9 ; British 
loss was not known. 

Fort Omaha Military Reservation, 
Nebr., act to provide for lease of, to 
Nebraska, vetoed, 6119. 

Fort Pillow (Tenn.), Capture of.— This 
fort was located on the Chickasaw Bluff, 
hi the Misslssii^ River, 40 miles above 
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Port PiEow (Tenn.), Capture oi—ConVd. 

It "^vas built by the Confederates 
'...ni-j; V l.’il War. It was occupied 

■ i'--' troops June 5. 1802. its 
evacuation having been compelled by the 
destruction of the Confedeiate flotilla on 
the previous day. The Federal forces not 
long afterwards abandoned it in con<‘=‘OU<=‘Dce 
of operations on the Tennessee liiv r. April 
12, 1804, the fort was ffarrl^oned by 19 
officers and 53S men of *iu‘ Tnion Army, 
about one-half of whom were negro troops. 
On that day Gen. Forrest with Confederate 
cavalry assaulted and captured it. 

Port Polk, Tex., removal of, referred 
to, 2603. 

Port Powell (Ala.), Eeduction of. (See 
Mobile Bay (Ala.), Battle of.) 
Orders regarding celebration of, 3439. 
Port Preble Military Eeservation, Me., 
additional land for, recommended, 
4777. 

Fort Riley, Kans., bridge over Republi- 
can River at, reconstruction of, rec- 
ommended, 4777. 

Port Ripley Military Reservation, 
Minn., Indian school at, establish- 
ment of, referred to, 4683. 

Port St. Philip (La.), Bombardment of. 
— Jan. 9, 1815, while the British were bury- 
ing their dead before New Orleans, a portion 
of the fleet attacked without success Port 
St, Philip, at a bend in the Mississippi. 
65 miles below the city. It contained a gar- 
rison of 3t)6 men under Maj. Overton. The 
bombardment was continued for five days. 
Two Americans were killed and 7 wounded. 

Port Selden, N. Mex., estimates for post 
at, referred to, 4670. 

Fort Sherman Military Reservation 
(Idaho), disposition of, 6937, 6953. 
Port Sill Indian Sub-Agency, referred 
to, 6695. 

Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Rail- 
way, act granting right of way to, 
etc., vetoed, 5278. 

Port Stedman (Va.), Assault on.— When 
in March, ISflo, it became apparent to Lee 
that he must evacuate Richmond, he planned 
an assault on Fort Stedman, on .Grant’s 
right. During the assault Longstreet and 
Hill were to retire to the south, followed 
by the assaulting column, and join Johns- 
ton. The assault took place March 25. 
The batteries were carried and 500 prisoners 
captured. The Confederates were gathered 
in the works they had taken. March 27 
the surrounding artillery of the Union army 
was brought to bear on the position, and 
1,900 of the Confederates surrendered. The 
Federal loss was 919. 

Fort Stephenson (Ohio), Attack on.— 
In July, 1813, Maj. Croghan was sent with 
160 men to garrison Fort Stephenson, or 
Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, Ohio, about 
20 miles from Sandusky Bay. Here he was 
attacked Aug. 1, 1813, by Gen. Proctor, 
with 400 British regulars and several hun- 
dred Indians, while Tecumseh, with 2,000 
Indians, held the roads leading to the fort, 
so as to cut off reeuforcements. The firing 
was maintained all night from Proctor’s 
gunboats and from howitzers landed by the 
British. Aug. 2 a general assault was made, 
which the garrison repulsed with the loss 
of 1 man killed and 7 slightly wounded. 


The British loss was 120. The Indians kept 
out of harm’s way. 

Port SuHivan, Me., legislation to au- 
thorize sale of post at, recommended, 
4783, 

Port Sumter (S. 0.) Fired on.— At 3 :30 
o’clock on the morning of April 12, 1861, 
Gen. Beauregard, in command of the Con- 
federate troops in and around Charleston, 
IS. C., demanded the sui render of Fort Sum- 
ter, in Charleston Harbor, about 3% miles 
from the city. The fort was garrisoned 
by Maj. Anderson wdth 70 men. Beauregard 
had a force of 7,000 men. Anderson hav- 
ing refu.sed to surrender, at 4 :30 A. M. the 
bombardment was begun. The firing was 
kept up until dark and renewed on the 
morning of the 13th. Buildings in the fort 
were several times set on fire. Anderson 
was only able to return a feeble fire, and 
It was impossible to furnish him with the 
number of reenforcements necessary to hold 
the fort. Accordingly, on April 14 he evacu- 
ated the wmrks lowering the flag wuth a 
salute, and with the gariison sailed north. 
This was the first conflict of the Civil War. 
There were no casualties on either side. 

Port Sumter, S. C., assault upon, and re- 
duction of, discussed, 3222, 3278. 
Flag floating over, at time of, to be 
raised on ruins of, by Gen. Ander- 
son, 3484. 

Port Thornburg, Utah, estimates for 
construction of post at, referred to, 
4670. 

Port Wagner (S. 0.), Battle of.— in or- 
der to test the efficacy of monitors and 
ironclads as against land fortifications, Ad- 
miral Dupont attempted to force the de- 
fenses of Charleston Harbor with a fleet 
of such vessels. April 7, 1SG3, he started 
to attack Port Sumter. His fleet consisted 
of 7 Ericsson monitors, the frigate Iron- 
sides y partially ironclad, and the Keokuhy 
a frailer ironclad. The opposing forts 
mounted 300 guns. The expedition signally 
failed. June 12 Gen. Gillmore was placed 
in command of an expedition against the 
same fort with 11,500 men, 66 guns, and 
30 mortars. Admiral Dahlgren was to co- 
operate with him with the frigate Ironsides 
and 6 monitors. Gillmore’s intention was 
to capture Port Wagner, on Morris Island, 
and then proceed against Fort Sumter. July 
10, 1863, a combined attack by sea and land 
was made on that fortification. He ad- 
vanced within musket range of Fort Wagner, 
but delayed the assault till the next day, 
when it was repulsed. In these operations 
Gillmore lost about 150 men, the Confed- 
erates 300. July 18 another attempt was 
made to reduce the place, but it was 
completely repulsed, with a loss of 1,200. 
Gillmore now determined to approach the 
fort by a series of parallel trenches. The 
first was opened July 24 and the third 
Aug. 9. Beauregard was in command of 
Fort Sumter. Aug 17 Gillmore opened on 
that fort. By the 23d Sumter vras battered 
to ruins. Additional parallels were opened 
toward Fort Wagner. Pinal operations be- 
gan Sept. 5, with 17 siege and cohorn 
mortars, 13 Parrott rifles, and the 11-inch 
shells of the Ironsides. An assault was to 
have been made Sept. 7, but during the pre- 
vious night the garrison evacuated the place. 
Though 122,300 pounds of metal were 
thrown against the work, the bombproofs 
were found intact. 

Fort Wagner, S. 0., Indian agency at, 
removal of, 967. 
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Port Wallace Military Eeservation 
(Kans.), act to provide for disposal 
of, vetoed, 5308. 

Fort WasMngton (N". Y.), Capture of.— 
One of the most serious disasters to the 
Americans of the early days of the Revo- 
lution, Ilowe sent an expedition to dislodge 
the Americans from Forts Lee and Washing- 
ton, the principal defenses of the Hudson, 
which Congress had decided, against the ad- 
vice of Washington, should be held. The 
garrison withdrew from Fort Lee in safety. 
Fort Washington was carried by storm Nov. 
Id, lT7d, after a severe struggle, 2,()00 men 
and all the munitions of war falling into the 
hands of the British. The American loss 
in killed and wounded did not exceed 130, 
while the loss of the combined British^ and 
Hessian troops amounted to about 450. 
Fort Yuma Militairy Eeservation (Ariz.) 

disposed of, 6704^ 6705. 

Forts Clinton and Montgomery (F. Y.), 
Loss of. — Forts Clinton and Montgomery 
were situated on the west side of the Hud- 
son River, about G miles below West Point. 
Fort iHontgomory was a large, unfinished 
work north of Poplopen Creek, its garrison 
consisting of one company of artillery, a few 
regulars, and some half-armed militia under 
Col Lamb. Fort Clinton was south of 
the mouth of the crock, thoroughly built, 
and garrisoned by a few regulars and militia 
under Brig.-Gen. James Clinton. Oct. 6, 
1777, the.se forts were stormed and carried 
by the British under Gen. Henry Clinton. 
The Americans lost about .300 in killed, 
wounded, and missing, besides 100 cannon 
and large quantities of ammunition. The 
British loss was about 200 killed and 
wounded. 

Fortress Monroe, Va.: 

Artillery schools of practice at, 940. 
Estimates for barracks and quarters 
at, referred to, 4666. 

Forts. — Strictly speaking a fort is a perma- 
nent, strongly built detached enclosure with 
mounted guns, capable of independent de- 
fense, and manned by an organized military 
force. A fortres.s is a fort of especial size 
and strength. The only application of the 
latter term in America was to Fort Monroe, 
Va. Both are used for the defense of cities 
or the entrance to harbors. A fortification 
is a series of defensive works, temporary 
or permanent, consisting of a parapet and 
ditch, and may be of earth or masonry. A 
post is a permanent iniUtar.v camp, with or 
without defensive fortifications. The mili- 
tary posts of the wost(‘rn part of the United 
States were originally fortified against at- 
tacks by Indians. There are 160 forts and 
garrisoned posts in the United States. 
Adams — Three miles from Newport, R. I. 
Andrews— Nine miles from Boston, Mass. 
Apache — Ninety miles from Holbrook, Ariz. 
Armistcad — Eight miles from Baltimore, 
Md. 

Armstrong — Honolulu, H. T, 

Army and Navy General Hospital — Hot 
Springs, Ark 

Augusta Arsenal — Three miles from Augus- 
ta, Ga. 

Baker — Four miles from San Francisco, Cal. 
Banka— Two miles from Boston, Mass, 
Barrancas — Bight miles from Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Barry— Seven miles from Fort Baker, Cal. 
Bayard — Two miles from Bayard, N. Mex. 
Benicia Arsenal — Army Point, Cal. 

Benjamin Harrison— Ten miles from Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
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Bliss — Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Boisd Barracks— Two mUes from Boise, 
Idaho. 

Brady— One mile from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 

Canal Zone — Canal Zone. 

Canby— Ten miles from Port Stevens, Ore. 

Carroll — Eight miles from Baltimore, Md. 

Casey — Fifty-three miles from Port Town- 
send, Wash. 

Caswell — Two miles from Southport, N, C. 

Cayey — See Henry Rarrac'ks. 

Clark — Ten miles from Spofford Junction, 
Tex. 

Columbia — Four miles from Fort Stevens, 
Ore. 

Columbus Barracks— One mile from Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Constitution— Three miles from Portsmouth, 

N. H. 

Crockett— Galveston, Tex. 

Crook — Nebraska. 

Dade — Thirty-five miles from Tampa, Pla. 

D. A. Russell — Wyoming. 

Davis — Nome, Alaska. 

De Russy — Four mile.s from Honolulu, H. T, 

Des Moines — Five miles from Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

De Soto — Thirty-four miles from Tampa, 
Fla. 

Douglas — Douglas, Ariz. 

Douglas — Four miles from Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Du Pont — Two miles from Delaware City, 
Del. 

Eagle Pass — Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Ethan Allen — Vermont. 

Flager— Five miles from Port Townsend. 
Washington. 

Foster — Six miles from Portsmouth, N. H. 

Prankford Arsenal— One-half mile from 
Bridesburg, Pa. 

Fremont — Twelve miles from Beaufort, 
S. C. 

Gaines — Thirty miles from Mobile, Ala. 

Galveston — Galveston, Tex. 

George Wright — Pour miles from Spokane, 
Wash. 

Getty — Five miles from Newport, R. I. 

Gibbon — Tanana, Alaska. 

Governors Island— See Fort Jay, N. Y. 

Greble — Five miles from Newport, R. I. 

Hamilton— Seven miles from Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hancock — Six miles from Highlands, N. J. 

Heath — Three-quarters of a mile from High- 
lands, Mass. 

Henry Barracks— Cayey, P. R. 

H. G. Wright— Eight miles from New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Howard — Seventeen miles from Baltimore, 
Md. 

Huachuca — Seven miles from Huachuca 
Siding, Ariz. 

Himt— Fifteen miles from Washington, 

Jackson Barracks — Six miles from New 
Orleans, La. 

Jay— Governors Island, New York City. 

Jefferson Barracks — Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Kamehameha — Honolulu, H. T. 

Key West Barracks — Key West, Pla. 

Lawton — Two miles from Interbay, Wash. 

Leavenworth — Leavenworth, Kan. 

Leavenworth — Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Levett — Four miles from Portland, Me. 

Lincoln — Four miles from Bismarck, N. 
Dnk. 

Liscum— Three miles from Port Valdez, 
Alaska. 

Logan — Colorado. 

Logan H. Roots — Four miles from Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Lyon — Four miles from Portland, Me. 

McDowell — Seven miles from San Francisco, 
Cal. 

McIntosh — ^One mile from Laredo, Tex. 

Mackenzie — Three miles from Sheridan, Wyo. 
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Forts — Continued. 

McKinley — Five miles from Portland, Me. 

— Fonr miles from Atlanta, Ga, 
McRee — Ten miles from Pensacola, Fla. 
Madison Barracks — Sacketts Harbor, N. Y. 
Mansdeld — Seven miles from Westerly, R. I, 
Meade — Two miles from Sturgis, S. Dak. 
Michie — Eleven miles from New London, 
Conn 

Miley — Six miles from San Francisco, Cal. 
Missoula — Pour miles from Missoula, Mont. 
Monroe — Fort Monroe, Va. 

Morgan — Thirty miles from Mobile, Ala. 
Mott — Six miles from Salem, N. J. 
iSIouItrie — Six miles from Charleston, S. C. 
J'.Iyer — Four miles from Washington, D. C. 
Niagara — So^en miles from Lewiston, N. Y. 
Oglcikvorpe — Eleven miles from Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Omaha — Five miles from Omaha, Neb. 
Ontario — Oswego, N. Y. 

Philip Kearny — One mile from Saunders- 
town, R. I. 

Philippine Islands — Manila, P, I. 

Pickens — Nine miles from Pensacola, Pla. 
Plattsburg Barracks — Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Porter — Three miles from Buffalo, N. Y. 
Preble — Three miles from Portland, Me. 
Presidio of Monterey — Two miles from Mon- 
terey, Cal. 

Presidio of San Francisco — Five miles from 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Presidio of San Francisco — Letterman Gen. 
Hosp. Cal, 

Revere — One-quarter mile from Stony 
Beach, Mass. ^ 

Riley — Fort Riley, Kan. 

Robinson — Fort Robinson, Neb. 

Rock Island Arsenal — One mile from Rock 
Island, 111. 

Rodman — Pour miles from New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Rosecrans — Six miles from San Diego, Cal. 
Ruger — Six miles from Honolulu, H. T. 

St. Michael — Fort St. Michael, Alaska. 

St. Philip — Six miles from Buras, La. 

Sam Houston — Two miles from San Anto- 
nio, Tex. 

Sandy Hook Proving Ground — Six miles 
from Highlands, N. J. 

San Jacinto — Galveston, Tex. 

San Juan — San Juan, P. R. 

Schofield Barracks — Twelve miles from 
Honolulu, H. T. 

Schuyler — Three miles from Westchester 
Station, N. Y. 

Screven — Port Screven, Ga. 

Shatter — Three miles from Honolulu, H. T. 
Sheridan — Fort Sheridan, 111. 

Sill— Port Sill, Okla. 

Slocum — Two miles from New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Smallwood — Eleven miles from Baltimore, 
Md. 

Snelling — Seven miles from St. Paul, Minn. 
Springfield Armory — Springfield, Mass. 
Standish — Seven miles from Boston, Mass. 
Stark — Three miles from Portsmouth, N. H. 
Stevens — Port Stevens, Ore. 

Strong — Five miles from Boston, Mass. 
Sumter — Six miles from Charleston, S. C. 
Terry — Thirteen miles from New London, 
Conn. 

Texas City — Texas City, Tex. 

Thomas — Newport, Ky. 

Totten — Two miles from Whitestone, N. Y. 
Travis — Galveston, Tex. 

U. S. Military Prison — Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

U. S. Military Prison — Four miles from San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Vancouver Barracks — ^Vancouver, Wash. 
Wadsworth — Rosebank, N. Y. 

Walter Reed General Hospital — Five miles 
from Washington, D. C. 

Ward — Eleven miles from Seattle, Wash. 
Warren — Seven miles from Boston Mass. 


Washington Barracks — Washington, D. C. 
Washington — Thirteen miles from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Watertown Arsenal — Six miles from Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal — One mile from Troy, 
N. Y. 

Wayne — Pour miles from Detroit, Mieli. 
West Point — West Point, N. Y. 

Wetherill — Two miles from Newport, R. I. 
Whipple Barracks — One mile from Pres- 
cott, Ariz. 

Whitman — Twelve miles from Mount Ver- 
non, Wash. 

Wm. H. Seward — Haines, Alaska. 
■Williams — Four miles from Portland, Me. 
“Winfield Scott — Winfield Scott, Cal. 

Wood — Three miles from New York, N. Y. 
Worden — Fifty-one miles from Seattle, 
Wash. 

Yellowstone — Five miles from Gardiner, 
Mont. 

Yosemite — Fifteen miles from El Portal, Cal. 
Forts and Fortifications (see also Army, 
Defenses, Public): 

Appropriations for — 

Bill for, defeated, 1388. 
Eeeommended, 395, 471, 614, 688, 
927, 955, 1388, 2711, 2895, 3993, 
4798, 4833. 

Armaments for, 770. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
2895, 4798. 

Recommended, 4271. 

Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tions discussed, 5373. 

Ceded to United States, 102, 146, 384. 
Constructed with view to permanence, 
630. 

Construction of, progress made in, 
635, 647, 677, 688, 800, 983, 1251. 
Defense of, necessary, 435. 
Expenditures for, 635, 907, 983. 

In Lawrence, Kans., referred to, 3894. 
Referred to, 99, 161, 178, 230, 297, 318, 
614, 780, 894, 1785, 1807, 2266. 
Requisite on seacoasts, 586, 688, 1901. 
Sale of, on Staten Island to IJnited 
States proposed, 934. 

Sites for, referred to, 435. 

Fortune Bay Outrages.— The treaty of 
Washington (q. v.) ratified in 1871, granted 
to American fishermen the right to take 
and cure fish on the Canadian coasts, and 
the Halifax Commission (q. v.) determined 
upon the compensation to be made for such 
privileges. The Newfoundlanders, however, 
continued to regard American fishermen 
as intruders, and in January, 1878, inhab- 
itants of Fortune Bay, Newfoundland, at- 
tacked some Gloucester fishermen who were 
taking on cargoes of frozen herring, cut 
their nets and drove away the crews. The 
Newfoundland people asserted that the local 
laws were being violated. The British 
Government, however, decided that these 
could not stand in conflict with the treaty. 
The injured fishermen claimed damages 
amounting to ^105,305, of which the British 
Government paid about $73,000. During 
President Cleveland’s first administration 
(1884-1888) there was a renewal of the 
fishery disputes at Fortune Bay and other 
places along the Canadian coast. For a 
time feeling ran high in the United States, 
and retaliatory laws were enacted in 1888, 
and a modus vwendi was agreed upon. 
(See also Fisheries.) 
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PortTine Bay Outrages, discussed, 4518, 
4542, 4558. 

Claims arising out of, paid, 4625. 
Foundry, National, for cannon to be 
common to both Army and Navy of 
the United States, in order to reg- 
ulate quality and secure uniformity, 
erection of, recommended, 1607, 1714. 
Four Years ^ La*w.— in May, 1820, Con- 
gress passed a law making the term of cer- 
tain postmasters and revenue collectors 
four years. Though it was claimed that 
the only object of the bill was to have 
public accounts submitted for inspection 
every four years, its effect was to greatly 
increase the power of the president in 
making appointments. 

Fourth, of July, oration by President 
■Wilson, 7952. 

Fourth of July Accidents.— In recent 
years much progress has been made toward 
securing a sane and rational celebration 
of the Fourth of July. A few cities like 
Trenton, N. J. ; Cleveland, Ohio : Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Baltimore, Md., have 
adopted ordinances prohibiting the sale and 
use of fireworks, and in New York, Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Ohio, and a few other cities 
the use of fireworks has been restricted. 
Injuries and fatalities due to the discharge 
of explosives on the Fourth of July are, 
however still far too numerous. 

From records kept by the Journal of the 
American Medical Association it is shown 
that the average number of casualties be- 
tween 1004 and 1010 were 170 persons 
killed and 4,600 injured. The year preced- 
ing the taking of this average the number 
of persons killed was 466, and in 1011, 
after repeated caution and the passage of 
judicious city ordinances, only 57 persons 
were reported killed and some 1,500 in- 
jured. 

Fourtb of July Claims.— This name is 
given to a class of claims arising during 
the Civil War. The claims were for quar- 
termaster and commissary stores and sup- 
plies taken from loyal citizens in certain 
territory named for the use of and actually 
used by the Union armies. The first act of 
Congress providing for the payment of these 
claims was passed July 4, 1864, from which 
fact the name arose. 

Fourth, of July Claims (see also War 
Claims) : 

Payment of, referred to, 4148. 

Transfer of, to Southern Claims Com- 
mission recommended, 4361, 4425. 
Fox Beservation. (See Sac and Fox 
Beservation.) 

Fox River, Wis., act regarding im- 
provement of, vetoed, 4336. 

France. — France is the most westerly state 
of Central Europe, extending from 42® 20' 
to 51® 5' N. latitude and from 7® 45' E. 
to 4® 45' W. longitude. It is bounded 
northwest by the North Sea, Straits of 
Dover and the English Channel ; we.st by 
the Atlantic Ocean ; southwest and south 
by Spain ; southeast by the Mediterranean ; 
east by Italy. Switzerland and Germany; 
and northeast by Belgium, The greatest 
length from north to south is 600 miles; 
the greatest breadth from east to west 530 
miles. Its 3, .300 miles of boundary are 
nearly two-thirds water, 400 miles being 
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Mediterranean, 700 North Sea, etc., and 
900 Atlantic. 

Physical Features . — The Pyrenees, Which 
divide B^rance from Spain, extend from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf of Lyons, the 
highest point in B''rench territory being 
tlie Vlgneinale (10,800 feet) in the center 
of the range. The Alps form the eastern 
frontier of Prance, their highest point (the 
highest summit of Europe) being Mont 
Blanc (15,800 feet) near the junction of 
the Franco-Swiss-Italian frontier. The 
narrow Rhone valley separates the Alps 
from the mountainous region of south-cen- 
tral France. The Rhone rises in Mont St. 
Gothard (Switzerland), and at Lyons is 
joined by the Saone from the Faucilles and 
Vosges. The Garonne rises in the Span- 
ish 'Pyrenees, flows into the Atlantic as 
the Gironde. The Charente rises in Haute 
Vienne, and flows into the Atlantic near 
Rochefort. The Loire rises in the Vivarais 
Mountains and flows into the Atlantic at 
St. Nazaire. The Seine rises in the Lan- 
gres plateau, and flows into the English 
Channel at Havre. The Rhine and the 
Meuse both rise in French territory (in the 
northeast), but their main course is in 
Germany and Belgium. 

Area and Population — Continental France 
has an area of 207,076 square miles, and 
is divided politically into eighty-seven de- 
partments, containing a total population of 
39,602,258 according to the census of 1911. 

History , — The monarchical system was 
overthrown by the French Revolution 
(1789-1793), which established a Republic 
during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. In 1804 Napoleon founded the 
“pi-pQi- Emnire,” which gave place to a 
.!•»;! of the Bourbon Dynasty in 
1814-1815 until the “Second Empire” un- 
der Napoleon III. 1848 (-1852)-1870. 

Since 1870 B'^rnnce has enjoyed prosper- 
ity under the third Republic. 

In August, 1014, when Germany de- 
clared war against Russia, an ally of 
France, preparations were made to repulse 
the Gorman invasion which followed by 
way of Lidge, Belgium. The Germans had 
advanced to within a day’s march of Paris 
by Sept. 1, when with the aid of English 
troops they were checked. 

Government . — Since 1870 France has en- 
joyed an increasing security under the 
Third Republic. The head of the Republic 
is the President, elected for seven years 
by the two Houses of Legislature (Sen- 
ate and Deputies) in joint session as the 
National Assembly. All French citizens 
are eligible for the oflSce of President, 
except members of any royal family which 
has ever reigned in France. President 
(Peb. 18, 1913-1920), M. Ravmond Poin- 
care, born at Bar-le-Duc (Meuse), Aug. 
20, 1860. elected Jan. 17, 1913. 

The Executive is vested in the President 
and is exercised by a Cabinet of Respon- 
sible Ministers, the chief of whom is se- 
lected by the President of the Republic 
from one of the principal political par- 
ties of the legislature. 

The President is aided in determining eou- 
stitntional and administrative questions by 
a Con.soil d’Etat, which consists of twenty- 
one Councillors, thirty-seven Maltres des 
Renut^tes and forty Auditors. 

The lowest Courts are those of the Juges 
de Paix in each of the 3.00.5 cantons, 
where minor civil and criminal cases are 
determined. More serious charges are 
dealt with by the tribnnaux de premit^i'e 
instance in each of the 377 arrondisse- 
ments, the 227 tribnnaux de commerce 
dealing with mercantile oases. Appeals from 
the tribunals are heard in twenty-six courts 
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France — Continued. 

of appeal, the Republic. As- 
sizes are a - - periodically in each 

department, with juries, w^hose verdict de- 
pends on a mere majority. The highest 
tribunal is the Cour de Cassation at Paris. 
In criminal cases a preliminary inquiry 
is held in secret by a judge dhilsiriicrion, 
w’ho may dismiss the accused or remand 
the case for prosecution by a procureur 
before a criminal tribunal. All judges are 
appointed by the President ot the Repub- 
lic. Transportation to a penal colony 
(New Caledonia or Guiana) is in force for 
convicts condemned to hard labor. 

For tbe French army and navy, see 
Armies of the World and Navies of the 
World. 

Education. — Tbe educational system of 
France is highly developed. The Central 
Administration comprises (a) Ministry of 
Public Instruction; (b) Superior Educa- 
tional Council, charged with the actual ad- 
ministration ; (c) Consultative Committee 
(advisory) ; (d) Educational Bureaux and 
Insneeting Staffs, w’hose heads report direct 
to iho Mini'^iri-. By the Law’ of July, 1904, 
all congregationist institutions are to be 
suppressed w’ithin ten years, and many were 
at once closed. Primary Education is sec- 
ular, compulsory and free. Age 6-13. Spe- 
cial Schools are numerous, many public in- 
stitutions being dependent on ministries 
other than that of Public Instruction ; the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Conservatoire de 
Musique et Declamation at Paris, and the 
School of Forestry at Nancy being justly 
famous. In addition to Paris University, 
there are Universities at Aix, Algiers, An- 
gers, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, Gre- 
noble, Lille, Lyon, Marseilles, Montauban, 
''Montpelier, Nancy, Nantes, Poitiers, Rennes, 
and Toulouse. 

Production and Industry. — Of the total 
area (132,389,000 acres) there w’ere in 1910 
90,392,677 acres under crops and grass. 

The coasts support a large fishing popula- 
tion, over 159,899 persons being directly 
employed. Tbe principal forests, Ardennes, 
Compiegne, Fontainebleau and Orleans, con- 
sisting chiefly of oak, birch, pine, beech, 
elm, chestnut, and the cork-tree in the 
south. Fruit trees abound and are produc- 
tive, the principal being the olive, chestnut, 
walnut, almond, apple, pear, citron, fig, 
plum, etc. 

The mineral resources of France are main- 
ly coal and iron, but copper, lead, silver, 
antimony, and salt are also produced. 

The most important industries are metals, 
watches, jew’clry, cabincr wrork, carving, pot- 
tery, glass, chemicals, dyeing, paper making, 
woolens, carpets, linen, silk, and lace, and 
leather work, the clothing and textile in- 
dustries generally employing close on 2,- 
000,000 hands. 

Finance. — The revenue, inclusive of loans, 
in 1913 amounted to 4,738,882,438 francs 
and the expenditures nearly as much. The 
national debt is the heaviest incurred by 
any nation and wms stated in 1911 as more 
than thirty- three billion francs, carried at 
an interest cost stated in 1912 as 1,465,- 
289.00(3 francs. 

Cities. — ^Paris, the capital, has a popula- 
tion of 2,846,986, and there are some forty 
cities with population in excess of 50,000. 

Trade with the United States. — The value 
of merchandise imported into France from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$146,100,201, and goods to the value of 
$136,877,990 were sent thither — a balance 
of $9,222,211 in favor of the United States. 

FRENCH COLONIES.— The Colonial pos- 
sessions of the French Republic have a total 
area of 10,586,778 square kilometres (4,- 
084,463 square miles), including Algeria 
(which is an integral part of France) and 
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Morocco, in which country French influence 


is predominant. The 

following 

Table ex- 

hibits the area and population 

of French 

territory outside of Europe : 



Area 

Estimated 

Continent 

Square 

Population 

Asia — 

Miles 

1911 

French India 

200 

282,472 

French Indo-China 

310,000 

16,990,229 

Total Asia 

310,200 

17,272,701 

Africa — 



Algeria 

221,947 

5,563,828 

Morocco 

193,000 

5,000,000 


46,300 

1,956,762 

1 :■ '' 

923,692 

450,000 

I "j:. \\ ■ .-.frica 

1,509,733 

11,344,076 

French Equatorial Africa. . 

560,913 

9,000,000 

French East Africa 

46,296 

208,061 

Madagascar, etc 

225,515 

3,247,895 

Mayotte and Comora Islands 836 


Reunion 

926 

i77'677 

Total Africa 

3,729,158 

36,948,299 

Islands of Kerguelen, St. 



Paul and Amsterdam . . . 

1,355 


America — 



St. Pierre and Ivliquelon. . . 

93 

4,209 

Guadaloupe, etc 

687 

190,273 

Martinique 

380 

185,385 

French Guiana 

34,159 

49,009 

Total America 

35,319 

428,876 

Oceania — 



New Caledonia, etc 

7,196 

50,500 

Society Island, etc 

1,182 

30,563 

Total Oceania 

8,378 

81,063 

Grand Total 

4,084,410 

54,730,039 


AMERICAN POSSESSIONS.— Fm-ace pos- 
sesses two small groups of islands olf 
the southeast coast of Newfoundland, of 
which St. Pierre and Miquelon are the 
largest respectively : their combined area is 
about 95 square miles, wiih a cocal popu- 
lation in 1907 of 4,768, and they form an 
excellent basis for tbe French cod fishery. 

In the West Indies two of the most fer- 
tile of the Lesser Antilles belong to Bh’ance, 
viz., Martinique (capital Port de Prance), 
area about 380 square miles ; population in 
1910 of 184,004; and Guadaloupe and Basse 
Terre (capital Pointe-h-Pitre), area 687 
square miles, population 190,273 in 1906. 

In South America, Cayenne or French 
Guiana has an area of 33,880 square miles, 
and an estimated population of about 39,- 
117 in 1906. 

Trade tciih the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into the French 
West Indies from the United States for 
the year 1913 was $1,723,124, and goods 
to the value of $79,736 were sent thither — 
a balance of $1,643,388 in favor of the 
United States. 

The value of merchandise imported into 
French Guiana from the United States for 
the year 1913 was $337,714, and goods to 
the value of $86,386, were sent thither — a 
balance of $251,328 in favor of the United 
States. 

France (see also Areaelion,* Paris): 

American citizens in — 

Impressed into military service of. 

(See Naturalized Citizens.) 
Outrages committed on, 490. 
Passports used by, referred to, 
3902. 

Presented at court of, 3265. 

Amity and friendship expressed in 
address to the people of the United 
States, 181. 
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France — Continued. 

Arbitration, resolution of Frencli 
Chambers favoring treaty of, re- 
ferred to, 6060. 

Army of persons to serve in, must 
be citizens of, 3171. 

Attempts to draw United States into 
its contest with Great Britain, 437. 

Claim of W. H. Frear against, 5198. 

Claims of — 

Against United States, 406, 568, 
591, 696, 2585, 2995, 3399, 

6291. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
4799. 

Convention regarding, 4534, 4559, 
4743. 

Payment of, 4916. 

Requested, 144, 6345. 

Against Venezuela, 4761. 

Growing out of war between the 
States paid, 4916. 

To persons in United States for 
military service, 3715- 

Claims of United States against, and 
relations with (see also Vessels, 
United States, seized) — 

Act — 

Making appropriations for 
French spoliation claims ve- 
toed, 6115. 

Providing for ascertainment and 
satisfaction of French spolia- 
tion claims vetoed, 2316. 
Providing for ascertainment of 
French spoliation claims ve- 
toed, 2840. 

Admitted but not paid, 1320, 1371. 
Amicable settlement of, 1446, 1592. 
Appropriations for, discussed, 1322, 
1371. 

Awards of commissioners referred 
to, 4960. 

Commission for adjudication of, 
4743, 4757, 4807, 4852, 4864, 4865. 
Convention regarding, 4534, 4559, 
4743. 

Correspondence regarding, 273, 834, 
1348, 1354, 1397, 1412. 

Referred to, 1407. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, and replies of 
House and Senate, 224, 230, 
232, 233, 234, 240, 245, 247, 
252, 254, 255, 256, 260, 262, 
266, 267, 268, 270, 271, 272, 
274, 280, 283, 284, 287, 296, 
304. 

Adams, J. Q., 867, 913, 949, 974. 
Jackson, 1007, 1069, 1111, 1195, 
1239, 1319, 1371, 1407, 1446. 
Johnson, 3654. 

Madison, 476. 

Monroe, 778, 818. 

Van Buren, 1592. 


Washington, and replies of 
House and Senate, 137, 168, 
195, 198, 199, 201, 202. 

Errors in report of, referred to, 
1443. 

First installment of, not paid, 1240. 
List of papers touching unpaid 
spoliation claims transmitted, 
4972. 

Mediation offered by Great Brit- 
ain for adjustment of dispute 
regarding, 1432, 1434. 

Accepted by United States, 1432. 
Correspondence regarding, 1436. 
Rendered unnecessary, 1435. 
Minister of France recalled, 1375. 
Minister of United States given 
passports, 1375, 1416. 

Minister of United States instruct- 
ed to quit France if not settled, 
1354. 

Payment of, 1446. 

Pledges made by, for pajrment of, 
not redeemed, 1321, 1323. 
Referred to, 271, 4807, 4851. 
Reference to convention, regard- 
ing, 4743. 

Report on spoliation claims re- 
ferred to, 4916, 4965, 4972, 4982, 
5199, 6290, 6291. 

Settlement of, France expresses- 
readiness to make, 1440. 

Treaty for settlement of, 303, 305, 
1111, 1239. 

Treaty in regard to, must be exe- 
cuted by France, 1411. 

Unless paid, reprisals should be 
authorized by Congress, 1325. 

Colony to be established by, from 
coast of Africa, 3015. 

Colors of, presented to United States 
through minister of, on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of an ad- 
dress by the Committee of Public 
Safety to the United States, l8l. 

Commerce and free trade, letter from 
Emperor of, regarding, referred to, 
3112. 

Commerce of United States, Berlin 
and Milan decrees affecting, 
discussed by President — 
Jefferson, 409, 415, 430, 432, 434, 
441, 446. 

Madison, 467, 474, 476, 503, 513, 
522, 6260, 6267, 6270, 6271, 
6346. 

Proclamations regarding, 457, 
466. 

Commercial relations with, 170, 346, 
409, 460, 467, 645, 669, 917, 961, 
1069, 1911, 2976, 6330. 

Reciprocal modifications in tariff 
on certain commodities specified 
and announced by proclamation, 
6479. 
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France — Continued. 

Eestraints on, removed and dis- 
cussedj 278, 292, 294, 457, 466, 
476, 917. 

Suspension of, 45S. 

Complaint of, against commerce be- 
tween United States and San Do- 
mingo, 379. 

Confederate envoys sent to. (See 
Mason and Slidell.) 

Congratulations of the people of the 
United States to, on the establish- 
ment of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, 2455. 

Constitution of, accepted by King of, 
109. 

Consular convention with, 49, 2726. 

Eeferred to, 75. 

Consuls of, to United States — 

Compulsory attendance of, in 
court, complaints regarding, dis- 
cussed, 2811, 2835. 

Difficulties between authorities in 
California and, 2835. 
Satisfactorily settled, 2868. 
Exequaturs to, revoked, 260. 
Consuls of United States in, 165, 170, 
350. 

Convention with, 755, 764, 818, 867, 
1127, 3012. 

Alleged violation of, by United 
States regarding the Paetole, 
1172. 

Copy of correspondence from the 
Minister of, to the United States 
referred to, 2436. 

Eatification of, 772, 4698. 
Copyright privilege extended, by 
proclamation, 5582. 

Eeferred to, 5625. 

Correspondence with, concerning in- 
juries sustained by American citi- 
zens, 834, 

Dauphin, death of the, referred to, 
54. 

Differences of Belgium and, with 
Venezuela discussed, 6070. 
Differences of, with Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, 2656, 

Differences with, correspondence re- 
garding. (See Claims against, 
ante?) 

Diplomatic intercourse with, suspen- 
sion of, 1375, 1410. 

Eesumed, 1455, 2548. 

Eaure, President, death of, referre,d 
to by President McKinley, 6367. 
Fisheries of, referred to, 1127. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2126j 2166, 2219, 
3012. 

Eeferred to, 5869. 

Grey town bombardment and claims 
arising out of. (See Grey^ftown, 


Hostile di^osition of, toward United 
States, 138, 262, 266, 267, 268, 476. 

Imperial decree of, not to affect com- 
merce of United States, 409. 

Importation of American products 
into, restrictions upon, 4963, 
4758, 4789, 5194, 5545. 

Decrees regarding, referred to, 
5517, 6100. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 6060, 6098. 

Indians should be restrained by, 
from committing hostilities against 
United States, 600. 

Individuals bearing commissions 
granted by enemies of, to be 
treated as pirates, 271. 
Instruction to Minister, 1354. 

International expositions in. (See 
Arcachon; Paris.) 

King of — 

Constitution accepted by, 109. 
Letter from, complimenting Jeffer- 
son, 81. 

Eeferred to, 1064. 

Salute fired by the United States 
in honor of birthday of, acci- 
dent caused by, 1273. 
Compensation to injured recom- 
mended, 1273. 

Lands purchased by United States 
from, 956. (See also Louisiana, 
post) 

Letter of Emperor of, regarding com- 
merce and free trade referred to, 
3112. 

Louisiana, cession of — 

To, referred to, 331, 338. 

To United States discussed and re- 
ferred to, 346, 348, 350, 669, 
853, 929, 3255, 6346. 

Effect of, discussed, 2878. 

Mexican ports blockaded by. (See 
Blockades.) 

Minister of, to United States — 
Appointment of, discussed, 138. 
Claim of Capt. Beziers presented 
by, 1647. 

Claim of Lafitte & Co., memorial 
relating to, presented by, 1648. 
Correspondence with, referred to, 
2436. 

Letter of, covering address from 
Committee of Public Safety 
transmitted on the occasion of 
presentation of colors to, 181. 
Passports requested by, 1420. 
EecaU of, 1375. 

Eequested, 142. 

Eeceived, 4718. 

Title of ambassador cuuferred 
upon, 5874. 

Minister of United States to, 50, 
107, 147, 148, 224^ 235, 27% 274, 
296, 339, 429, 445, , 

Death T^effenieid fid, 513. 
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Instructions to, to quit France if 
claims of tlie United States 
against France are not settled, 
1354. 

Intercourse suspended, 1375, 1410. 
Passports given, 1375, 1416. 
Protection of, for North Germans 
in France, revoked, 4050. 

Eecall of, requested, 147. 

Eefused, 224, 266. 

Eelations with. (See Claims 
against. ) 

Sent to press payment of claims, 
1241. 

Title of ambassador conferred 
upon, 5874. 

To be commissioned when France 
appoints minister to United 
States, 1449. 

"Will not be sent unless respected, 
256, 269. 

Minister of United States to Spain 
denied passage through, discussed, 
2811. 

National Assembly of — 

Decree of — 

Making enemy ’s goods in friend- 
ly vessels lawful prize, 138. 
Eesponding to resolution of Con- 
gress tendering congratula- 
tions to France, 2455. 

Letter of President of, and decree 
of, respecting death of Benjamin 
Franklin, 87, 6237. 

Neutral vessels — 

Deemed lawful prize by, 432. 

Laden with English merchandise 
declared lawful prize by, 253, 
6345. 

Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Germany, 7969. 

Austria-Hungary, 7977. 

Ocean cables, convention with, for 
protection of. (See Ocean Cables.) 

Orders and decrees of, violating com- 
merce and neutral rights of United 
States, 474. 

Owners of vessels, relief of, 645. 

Peace convention with, regarding, 
303, 305, 320. 

Expenses of, 322. 

Political affairs of, referred to, 2679. 

Postal convention with, 4250. 

President of — 

Arbiter in ease of the General 
Armstvong^ 2655. 

Award of Emperor, 2722. 
Assassination of, 5910. 

Eesolutions of Senate and House 
on, transmitted to widow of, 
5957. 

Privateers of, must not interfere 
with vessels within waters of 
United States, 252, 490. 


Proclamation suspending duties on 
vessels, 752, 2371, 3711, 3969, 3973, 
4182. 

Protectorate over districts in Africa 
proclaimed by, and action of Unit- 
ed States discussed, 5751, 5862. 
Delations of, with Panama, 6803. 
Delations of, with Venezuela dis- 
cussed, 4629. 

Delations with. (See Claims against, 
ante.) 

Depublican form of government es- 
tablished in, 2429. 
Congratulations of American people 
on, responded to, 2455. 

President Polk’s message regard- 
ing, 2429. 

Deestablishment of, discussed, 4050. 
Deferred to, 2436, 2480. 

Devolution in, referred to, 2737. 
Spoliations committed on commerce 
of United States by vessels of. 
(See Claims against, ante.) 

Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World presented to United States 
by citizens of. (See Liberty En- 
lightening the World.) 

Steamship line between Havre and 
New York referred to, 2011, 2173. 
Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
3967. 

Treaty of, with — 

Allied powers, 185. 

Nicaragua, 3121. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Adams, John, 241, 245, 247, 262, 
266, 268, 272, 280, 284, 303, 
305. 

Buchanan, 3012. 

Grant, 3967. 

Jackson, 1111, 1121, 1125, 1127, 
1320, 1345, 1442. 

Jefferson, 320, 434. 

Johnson, 3722. 

Monroe, 645, 755, 764, 818. 

Tyler, 2125, 2166, 2219. 
Washington, 198, 199. 

Decree of France contravening, 226. 
Disregarded, 266, 268. 

Execution of, refusal of, to make 
provision for, 1345. 

Letter of John Forsyth regard- 
ing, 1345. 

Batification of, 772. 

Deferred to, 5869. 

Troops of, in Mexico. (See Mexico.) 
Vessels of — 

Collision with United States 
steamer, 3343. 

Discriminating duties on — 
Modification in law regarding, 
recommended, 2135. 
Depresentation of charge d ’af- 
faires regarding, 81. 
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France — Continued. 

Suspended by proclamation, 752, 
2371, 3711, 3969, 3973, 4182. 
deferred to, 755, 1568. 
Suspension terminated by proc- 
lamation, 4132. 

Embargo on, removed, 466. 
Discussed, 468. 

Entitled to same rigbts as most 
favored nations, 669. 

Entry of, to ports of United States 
should be prohibited, 1411. 
Interfered with by United States. 

(See La Mancliej The.) 

Owners ignorant of duties on, re- 
lieved, 645. 

Repayment of duties on, recom- 
mended, 1776. 

Vessels, neutral: 

Deemed lawful prize, 136. 

Laden with English merchandise 
declared lawful prize by, 253. 
Vessels of United States — 

Seized or interfered with by vessels 
of, 138, 243, 252, 387, 490. (See 
also Claims against, ante.) 

War of Great Britain and, with 
China, neutrality of United States 
in, 3037, 3089, 3174. 

War with, preparation for, by United 
States recommended, 262, 268, 270, 
1411. 

War with — 

China, 4823. 

Germany — 

Correspondence regarding, 4068, 
4434. 

Diplomatic relations resumed, re- 
ferred to, 4098. 

Neutrality of United States in, 
4050. 

Proclaimed, 4040, 4043, 4045. 
Suspension of hostilities recom- 
mended by President Grant, 
4055. ^ 

Great Britain, etc., neutrality of 
United States in, proclaimed, 148. 
Santo Domingo and United States, 
commerce between, complaints 
about, 379. 

War with Spain — 

Privateers, commissions not grant- 
ed to, 779. 

Peferred to, 821. 

Wines, duty on, imported into the 
United States, modified by recipro- 
cal trade relations, proclamation 
concerning, 6479. 

Wines imported into United States, 
treaty regarding duty on, 1321. 
France, Treaties with. — ^The basis of 
diplomatic relations of the United States 
with France was the treaty of amity and 
commerce of 1778, abrogated by Congress 
on July 7, 1798. In this abrogation was 
also included the treaty of alliance with 


France to carry on war with Great Brit- 
ain. In 17S2 an agreement was made to 
repay in twelve equal annual installments 
of 1.500,000 llvres, the indebtedness of 18,- 
000,000 livres to the king of France ; and 
the loan of 10,000,000 livres to the king of 
Holland. In 1783, a new loan of 6,000,000 
livres vras negotiated from France, and its 
repayment provided for by treaty of that 
year. A consular convention of 1788 was 
abrogated by the act of 1798. The treaty 
of amity, peace and commerce, of 1800, ex- 
pired by its own limitations in 1809. 

The treaty of 1803 ceded Louivsiana 
to the United States in what is now known 
as the Louisiana Purchase, and is of his- 
torical importance as defining the extent 
of the cession. The convention of 1803 
provided for the purchase money of Louisi- 
ana out of $11,250,000 six per cent stock 
in annual payments of not less than $3,000,- 
000, to commence after fifteen years from 
the date of ratification of the treaty A 
claims convention of 1803 provided for the 
payment of claims of United States citizens 
against France, not to exceed 60,000,000 
francs. 

The convention of navigation and com- 
merce of 1822 provided that United States 
goods imported into France in American 
bottoms should pay twenty per cent more 
duty than when carried in French bot- 
toms. Goods of French manufacture, prod- 
uce, or growth, imported into the United 
States should pay an excess duty not to 
exceed $3.75 per ton of merchandise over 
that charged upon similar goods when car- 
ried in American bottoms. These excess du- 
ties shall not apply to goods of either coun- 
try imported for the express purpose of 
re-exportation, however carried. To facil- 
itate the estimation of a ton of merchan- 
dise not usually so computed, quantities of 
certain classes of goods are specified as 
making a ton. Other excess charges than 
those already specified shall never exceed, 
on United States vessels in France, five 
francs per ton, computed on its American 
register, and for French vessels in the 
United States, ninety-four cents per ton, 
computed on the vessel’s French passport. 
Provision is made for the arrest, transport, 
and punishment of deserting or mutinous 
sailors when in the country of the other. 
The life of the treaty was specified as two 
years, and failing notice of intention to ter- 
minate by either party at the expiration of 
that date, to continue in force until such 
notice should be given. If no such notice 
be given within the period, it was agreed 
that the excess duties provided for in the 
first sections of the treaty should dimmish 
by one-fourth of their whole amount year 
by year until extinguished. (For the ex- 
trad'ition treaty of 1843, see Extradition 
Treaties. For the consular convention of 
1853, see Consular Conventions. For the 
trade-mark convention of 1869, see Trade- 
Mark Conventions.) 

A reciprocal agreement of 1898 specified 
that mutual concessions on the rates of 
duties on certain classes of goods be made 
by each country to be continued during the 
pleasure of the two contracting parties. 
By an amendment, made in 1902, it was 
agreed that the provisions of this agree- 
ment extend to Algeria and Porto Rico. 

In 1904 the United States renounced the 
right of invoking in Tunis the stipulations 
of the treaties made between the United 
States and the Bey of Tunis in August, 
1797, and February, 1824, in return for 
which the French government assured to the 
consuls and citizens of the United States 
in Tunis the same rights accorded them in 
France. Mutual protection of trade-marks 
in China was agreed to in 1905. The re- 
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Prance, Treaties vnt\— Continued. 
ciprocal trade agreement of 190S was ter- 
minated under the tariS act of 1909. 

An arbitration agreement in accordance 
with the provisions of The Hague conven- 
tion of 1899 was signed Feb. 10, 1908, and 
renewed in 1909. 

Franchises of street railway and simi- 
lar corporations^ tax upon; recom- 
mended, 7042. 

Francis and Eliza, Tlie, indemnification 
asked for by owners of, 1258. 
Franco-Prussian War. (See Wars, For- 
eign.) 

Frankford, Pa., arsenal at, referred to, 
4661. 

Frankfort, exequatur issued consul of, 
revoked, 3709. 

Franking Privilege. — A right enjoyed by 
Government officials of sending letters and 
packages free by mail. It was first grant- 
ed by Congress in January, 1776, to private 
soldiers actually in service, and was grad- 
ually extended to the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cabinet officers, members of Congress, 
bureau officials, postmasters, etc. ine 
franking privilege covered letters, news- 
papers, executive papers, documents, and 
printed matter. Many abuses grew up 
under the system, and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Creswell, in his report, in 1872, 
estimated that the franked matter, if 
paid for, would yield a revenue or 8o,- 
500,000. Jan. 31, 1873, Congress passed 
an act entirely abolishing the privilege. 
Certain features have since been restored. 
By acts passed June 23, 18i7, and March 3, 
1875, those documents ordered printed for 
the use of Congress were admitted for free 
transmission through the mails and the 
privilege was restored to President, Vice- 
President and Cabinet officers with regard 
to their official correspondence. By special 
acts the privilege has been extended to wid- 
ows of Presidents. The act of Jan. 12, 
1895, gives to members of Congress the 
right to frank through the mails all cor- 
respondence not exceeding one ounce m 
weight on official and departmental busi- 


Franking Privilege: 

Abolition of — 

Proposed and discussed, 2560, 2943. 
Eecommended; 3994, 4063, 4152. 

Abuses of, referred to, 1335, 2123. 

Expenses for transportation of mat- 
ter before abolition of, referred to, 
4216. 

Eecommendations regarding, referred 
to, 2626, 4063. 

Substitute for, recommended, 3056. 
Franklin or Frankland.— The first con- 
stitution of North Carolina made provi- 
sions for a future state within her limits 
on the western side of the Alleghany 
Mountains. In May, 1794, North Carolina 
ceded to the United States her territory 
west of the Alleghanies, provided Congress 
would accept it within two years. The 
general opinion among the settlers and 
people of that territory was that it would 
not be accepted by Congress, and in this 
they were correct. For a period of two 
years, not being under the protection of 
the Government of the United States nor 
of the State of North Carolina, they could 
not receive support from abroad and could 


not command their own resources at home, 
for the state had subjected them to the 
payment of taxes to the United States Gov- 
ernment. During this period of uncertainty 
the Indians were committing frequent dep- 
redations, which added to the discontent 
among the settlers. Under these^ circum- 
stances a majority of the people within the 
territory concluded to a constitution 

and organize a state o' \\ own. This 
they proceeded to do, aiiu i u'.‘' O- conven- 
tion, which met at Jonesboro Aug. _ 23, 
1784. Delegates assembled from portions 
of the territory and appointed a committee 
to consider their condition. The conven- 
tion adjourned after issuing an address to 
the people. , x, , 

In the following November the dele- 
gates again assembled at Jonesboro. They 
did not adopt a constitution, but broke up 
in confusion because of the fact that in 
October of that year North Carolina re- 
pealed the act of cession. Dec. 14, 1^84, 
another convention assembled at Jonesboro 
and adopted a constitution which was to 
be ratified or rejected by a convention 
called to meet at Greenville, Nov. 14, 1785. 
In the meantime a general assembly was 
elected, which met at Greenville early in 
1785 and chose John Sevier for governor 
and other officers. The new state which 
they attempted thus to create was named 
in honor of Benjamin Franklin, and is 
therefore properly called Franklin and not 
Frankland. It is not perfectly clear that 
at first these people intended the new 
state to become part of the Union. One 
of the provisions in their proposed form_ of 
government was that “the inhabitants with- 
in the limits of the proposed state ^ agree 
with each other to form themselves into a 
free, sovereign, and independent body politic 
or state by the name of the Commonwealth 
of Franklin.” Later they concluded they 
would seek admission to the Union, and 
accordingly they made an effort to have 
Congress recognize the new state. 

The boundary lines of the proposed state 
show that it included what are now fifteen 
counties of Virginia, six of West Virginia, 
one-third of Kentucky, one-half of Tennes- 
see, two-thirds of Alabama, and at least 
one-fourth of Georgia, This territory is 
rich in mineral wealth. There is probably 
more iron and coal in it than can be found 
in the same area elsewhere in the United 
States. The convention met in Greenville 
in November, 1785, to adopt a constitu- 
tion, but when the constUution proposed 
was submitted it was rejected and in lieu 
thereof the constitution of North Carolina 
was adopted. 

This was the beginning of the trouble 
which ended in the overthrow of the state. 
The assembly or legislature of the state 
continued to meet for several years, dur- 
ing which time dual governments existed 
in the territory. Courts were held in the 
same counties, one under the Franklin and 
the other under the North Carolina gov- 
ernment; the same militia was called out 
by officers appointed by each government; 
laws were passed by assemblies of both 
states ; taxes were laid by authority of both 
states, but as the people said they did 
not know which government had the right 
to receive their taxes, they adopted the easy 
solution of paying to neither. The people 
of the territory became divided, some ad- 
hering to Governor Sevier, while others 
yielded to the authority of North Carolina, 
Acts of violence were committed by one 

g arty against the other, the provocation on 
le one side being surpassed in the way 
of retaliation by a still greater provoca- 
tion on the other. In October, 1788, 
Sevier was arrested and carried to North 
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Franklin or Frankland — Continued, 
Carolina for trial, his property having been 
attached in January or jeoruary of that 
year. Soon after his arrest the govern- 
ment of Franklin coiiapsed and North 
Carolina passed an act of “pardon and 
oblivion,’’ resuming her authority over 
these people. Later North Carolina passed 
a second act ceding the territory to the 
United States, and Aug. 7, 1790, Presi- 
dent Washington appointed William Blount 
governor of the territory, a he State of 
Tennessee was soon thereafter organized 
out of this territory. 

Franklin (Tenn.), Battle of.— With the 
purpose of drawing Sherman’s army out of 
Georgia, Gen. Hood evacuated Atlanta early 
in September, 18G4, and marched north, 
threatening Sherman’s communication with 
his base of supplies at Nashville. Oct. 29, 
Hood crossed the Tennessee River at Flor- 
ence with about 35,000 infantry and 10,000 
cavalry. (He stated his effective force at 
40,000, Sept. 20.) His army was formed in 
3 corps, under Cheatham, Stewart, and S. D. 
Lee ; the cavalry under Forrest. Sherman 
had sent Gen. Thomas to Nashville and 
placed under his command Gen. Stanley with 
the Fourth Corps, Gen. Schofield with the 
Twenty-third, and most of Wilson’s cav- 
alry — a force aggregating, according to Fed- 
eral accounts, 27,000 men. Schofield was in 
command of the field, and upon Hood’s ad- 
vance he fell back toward Nashville. By 
Nov. 30 Schofield’s army had reached Frank- 
lin, on the south bank of the Harpeth River, 
about 18 miles south of Nashville. Hood 
here assailed him. His first blow fell upon 
two brigades of Wagner’s division, which 
had been posted outside the hastily erected 
works. The Union troops lost 1,000 men 
in the attack. Schofield’s line was broken 
and defeat seemed imminent, when Gen. 
Opdycke, commanding one of Wagner’s bri- 
gades, made a brilliant charge and saved 
the day. The Confederates made several 
assaults, each of which was repulsed with 
terrible loss. Schofield succeeded in get- 
ting his troops over Harpeth River in re- 
treat, and by daylight he was well on his 
way to Nashville. The Federal statement 
of losses in this battle is as follows : Union, 
189 killed, 1,033 wounded, and 1,104 miss- 
ing, a total of 2.326 ; Confederates, 1,751> 
killed, 3,800 wounded, and 702 prisoners, a 
total of 6,252. 

Fraser, Trenholm Co., agents of Con- 
federate Government, suits instituted 
in English courts against, 3661. 
Prayer’s Farm (Va.), Battle of.— One 

of the Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond. 
June 30, 1862, Longstreet and A. P. Hill 
crossed the Chickahominy in pursuit of 
McClellan’s retreating army. Huger and 
Magruder marched around the White Oak 
Swamp to operate on his flank, and a bri- 
gade was brought over the James River 
from Port Darling. At 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon Longstreet and Hill made the at- 
tack. Huger and Magruder failed to arrive. 
The fighting was furious and the advantage 
with the Confederates. Nearly one-fourth 
of McCall’s division, upon whom the attack 
was made, were killed. Of the Confederate 
loss Gen. Pryor, of the Fifth Brigade of 
Longstreet’ s corps, reported the Fourteenth 
Alabama Regiment nearly annihilated. Of 
the 1,400 men with whom he crossed the 
Chickahominy June 26, 860 had been lost 
up to this time. 

Fredericksburg (Va.), Battle of.— Af- 
ter the battle of Antietam (or Sharpsburg) 
McClellan occupied Harpers Ferry Sept. 22, 


1862. Nov. 7 he was relieved of his com- 
mand by Gen. Burnside. Lee’s army was at 
that time at Culpeper and westward of 
the Biue Ridge Mountains. Burnside di- 
vided the aimy, now numbering about 
110,000 men, into thiee grand divisions of 
two corps each. By Nov. 17 he had moved 
this army down the left bank of the Rappa- 
hannock to Falmouth, opposite Fredericks- 
burg. Here the advance was delayed, aw'ait- 
ing the pontoon train from Washington. 
In the meantime Lee had concentrated the 
Confederate army of about 80,000 in the 
hills behind Fredericksburg. Dec. 11, 1862, 
the pontoons were laid, and on the 12tli 
Franklin’s division crossed. The Union 
forces were formed wdth Franklin on the 
left, Hooker's division in the center, and 
Sumner’s on the right. The battle was 
opened by Franklin on the morning of the 
13th, and continued in a series of discon- 
nected and ut!‘?uccessful attacks on the 
Confederate w’orks imill night. On the 14th 
and 15th a truce was obtained by the Fed- 
erals for burying their dead. On the even- 
ing of the latter day they retired across the 
river and the Confederates again occupied 
Fredei icksburg. The Federal losses were 
1,284 killed, 9,600 wounded, and 1,769 miss- 
ing — a total of 12,653. The Confederates 
lost 608 killed, 4,116 wounded, and 653 cap- 
tured or missing — a total of 5,377. Later 
in the month the Federal army went into 
winter quarters at Falmouth, and Jan. 25, 

1863, Burnside was relieved of the command 
at his own request. Gen. Burnside testified 
before the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War that he had 100,000 men in action 
at the battle of Fredericksburg. Col. Wal- 
ter H. Taylor, late adjutant-general of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, stated that Gen. 
Lee had actively engaged in the battle less 
than 20,000 men. 

Fredericksburg, Va., battle of, dis- 
cussed, 3360. 

Free Banking System.— April ll, 1838, 
the New York legislature passed the free- 
bank act, under the provisions of which 
any person or persons might establish a 
bank by depositing stocks, bonds, and mort- 
gages as security for its circulating notes. 
This law was afterwards amended, requir- 
ing at least half of the securities to be 
New York State stocks. Previous to the 
passage of the free banking law of New 
York charters were granted by special act 
of the legislatures of various states, and 
their circulating medium was often far in 
excess of their capital. This caused heavy 
losses to note holders. The action of the 
New York legislature was followed by that 
of many other states and was made the 
basis of the national banking act of 1863. 
Free Coinage of Silver. (See Silver 

Coinage, under Coins and Coinage.) 
Free-Delivery System (see Post-Office, 
Department, of) : 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 4204, 4769, 4836, 4937, 
5102, 5376, 5756, 5881, 5971. 
Extension of, to towns of 5,000 popu- 
lation recommended, 5633. 

Inadequate facilities extended rural 
districts, 5633, 6451. 

Free List. (See Import Duties.) 

Free Negroes. — The first census taken in 
the United States showed nearly 60,000 
free colored population. Of this number 
about half were in the southern states. 
The fact that they were considered a dan- 
gerous element by many persons led to a 
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Free Negroes — Cofitinued. 
mo%’ement for colonizing fhetn in Liberia, 
and they were put under certain disaDilities, 
especially in the southern states. In the 
Bred Scott decision it was_ that they 
were not citizens of the United States. 

Free Negroes. (See Negroes.) 

Free SMps, Free Goods.— The Declara- 
tion of Paris (1856) holds that_ ^'neutral 
goods in enemies’ ships and enemies’ goods 
in neutral ships, except contraband of war, 
are not liable to capture.” As the Lnited 
States refused to surrender the privil^ege of 
privateering, it could not subscribe to this 
declaration of the leading nations as the 
conduct of war. The United States GoTj^n- 
ment has always held to the doctrine that 
in time of war all goods, whether belong- 
ing to neutrals or to belligerents, are, if 
carried in neutral vessels, thereby exempt- 
ed from capture unless they are by nature 
contrabamr of war. During the war be- 
tween England and France in 1^ 93-181o the 
United States contended for the recogni- 
tion of this principle England, on the other 
hand, always maintained that the owner- 
ship of the property itself should deter- 
mine the question of seizure. This was 
a contributory cause of the M^ar of 181-- 
The treaty of G-hent did not settle the 
question. The motive for privateering which 
once existed has been obviated by the addi- 
tion of numerous cruisers to the Isavy. 
Free-Soil Party.— The southern leaders of 
the Democratic party determined to pre- 
vent the nomination of Martin Van Buren 
for the presidency in the convention ^ of 
1844. This was accomplished by declarmg 
the vote of two-thirds of the convention 
necessary to nominate. These^ tactics 
caused a split in the Democratic party , 
especially in New York State, where the 
Van Buren faction became known as the 
Barnburners and their opponents the Huni^ 
ers. At the national convention in 1848 
Van Buren’s followers joined the rem^nts 
of the Liberal party and formed the Free- 
Soil party, which nominated Uan Buren 
and Charles Francis Adams. 

The platform was a strong protest 
against the extension of Slavery, and con- 
tained the epigrammatic declarations: A 
free soil for a free people,’ and Con- 
gress has no more power to make a slave 
than to make a king,” 

The popular vote in 1848 was Van Buren 
and Adams. 291,342: Cass (Democrat), 
1,219.962,* Taylor (Whig). I,360,7o2. Van 
Buren received no electoral votes. Again 
in 1852 the party nominated a presiden- 
tial ticket led by John P. Hale and George 
W. Julian, but obtained no electoral votes 
and a less popular vote than in 1848. Dur- 
ing its existence the party always had from 
fifteen to twenty representatives in Con- 
gress, among them Charles Snmner, Salmon 
P. Chase and David Wilmot. It opposed 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill. It finally be- 
came part of the Republican party. 


Free-Soilers.— That one of the anti-slavery 
political parties which came into existence 
In 1848. It was composed of the Liberty 
party, the Barnburner Democrats of New 
York, and a number of northern Whigs, 
who favored the Wilmot Proviso to the 
appropriation bill to conclude the treaty of 
peace with Mexico. Wilmot’s amendment 
provided that there should be no slavery 
in the territory acquired under the appro- 
priation. It passed the House, but was 
defeated in the Senate. In the next ses- 
sion it failed to pass either House, Reso- 
lutions of the same import as the Wilmot 


Proviso were introduced in the Whig and 
Democratic conventions of 1846, but were 
rejected. Upon this many prominent men 
of New York, Massachusetts, and Ohio 
withdrew and formed the Free-Soil party. 
At Buffalo in 1848 they nominated Martin 
Van Buren and Charles Francis Adams for 
President and Vice-President. These can- 
didates received no electoral and 

only 291,263 popular votes. At Pittsburg 
in 1852 they nominated John P. Hale and 
George W. Julian, bnt their vote only 
reached 156,149, In 1856 the Pree-Soilers 
joined the Republican party. 

Free Trade.— in politics this term is used 
to signify an exchange of merchandise be- 
tween the people of different countries 
without the imposition of any tax by the 
government, A tariff tax imposed by the 
government for the protection of home man- 
ufactures is held by the advocates of free 
trade to be contrary to sound principles of 
Dolitical economy and unjust to the con- 
ir.-. SO taxed. 


Free Zone. (See Zouci Libre.') 
Freedman’s Savings and Trust Co., af- 
fairs of, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5113.^ 

Freedmen (see also Civil Eights) : 

Act to protect all persons in United 
States in their civil rights and 
furnish means of vindication ve- 


toed, 3603. 

Yiolations of act referred to, 3666. 
Appropriations for settlement under 
treaties of, and descendants upon 
lands in Oklahoma recommended, 
4785. 

Colonization of. (See Negroes.) 
Condition of, discussed, 5490. 
Education of, recommendations re- 
garding, 3995, 5489. 

Elective franchise to, discussed by 
President — 

Garfield, 4-598. 

Hayes, 4445, 4553. 

Johnson, 3557. 

Emigration of. (See Negroes.) 
Free exercise of right of suffrage by, 
discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 5490, 5562, 5643. 

Memorial from, in Alabama asking 
for rights of citizenship, 4258, 
Protection of rights and privileges of, 
discussed, 4395, 4412, 5490. ^ 
Provisions in amended constitutions 
of Southern States regarding, re- 
ferred to, 3586. 

Freedmen ’s Aid Societies, letter to 
President from, referred to, 3395. 
Freedmen ’s Bureau: 

Abandoned lands, etc., to be turned 
over to, order regarding, 3538, 
3547. 

Act— 

For discontinuance of, vetoed, 3852. 
To continue, and to amend act to 
establish, vetoed, 3620. 

To establish, vetoed, 3596. 
Continuation of, vetoed, 3620. 
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Freedmen’s Bureau — Continued, 
Commissioner of — 

Ordered to settle questions arising 
from lands set apart for benefit 
of refugees and freedmen, 3549. 
Eeport of; referred to, 3569, 3571. 
Establishment of, 3538. 

Lands abandoned, ordered to be 
turned over to, 3538, 3547. 
Operations of, referred to, 3586. 
Property in Alabama to be trans- 
ferred to, order regarding, 3550. 
Eeports of assistant commissioners 
of, referred to, 3577. 

Transfer of, War Department, 4147, 
Transportation required by, order re- 
garding provision for, 3547. 
Freeholders, number of taxable inhabi- 
tants who are not, referred to, 988, 
990. 

French Cable Co., stipulations with, re- 
ferred to, 4738, 4744. 

French Exhibit and Representation at 
the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893, 
a reason for the United States par- 
ticipating largely at Paris, 6276. 
French Revolution, claims of United 
States against France growing out 
of (see also France, Claims against) : 
Referred to, 2808. 

French Spoliation Claims.—In July, 1796, 
the Directory of the Republic of Prance an- 
nounced to the world that French cruisers 
and privateers had been ordered to treat 
vessels of neutral and allied powers, either 
as to search, seizure, or confiscation, in 
the same manner as they (the neutral 
or allied powers) should suffer the English 
to treat them. It was claimed that the 
United States did not exercise close enough 
vigilance the belligerent rights and 

Ti’<‘juy -lip’ between themselves and 

the warring European powers. England 
claimed the right to seize goods contraband 
of war under any flag. Though the United 
States disputed this claim, the Government 
did not feel justified in going to the ex- 
treme lengths desired by the French Gov- 
ernment to enforce their protests. Amer- 
ican commerce thereupon became a prey to 
French cruisers. By a convention between 
the United States and France ratified in 
1801 the differences were adjusted, and 
the United States urged the claims of their 
citizens for damages sustained, amounting 
to $20,000,000. France made a counter- 
claim many times as great for damages 
sustained by her citizens resulting from 
failure of the United States to keep their 
treaty obligations. The result of this con- 
vention was a mutual surrender of these 
claims. The United States Government, it 
is claimed, became responsible to its citi- 
zens for indemnification. The claims were 
repeatedly pressed upon Congress, and the 
subject has engaged the attention of some 
of our ablest lawyers and statesmen. Bills 
for their payment were vetoed by President 
Polk in 1846 (2316), and by President 
Pierce in 1855 (2840). Jan. 20, 1885, Con- 
gress passed an act authorizing the claim- 
ants to apply to the Court of Claims for 
adjudication of their claims. This act was 
approved by President Arthur. The court 
has reported to Congress favorably on a 
large number of these claims. The Fifty- 


first Congress passed an act appropriating 
something more than $1,000,000 to pay such 
of the claims as had been reported favor- 
ably by that court to Congress, which was 
approved by President Benj. Harrison. A 
similar bill, carrying over $1,000,000 for 
their payment was vetoed by President 
Cleveland June 6, 1896 (6115). March 3, 
1899, President McKinley approved an act 
to pay over $1,000,000 of these claims. 

Frencli Spoliation Claims (see also 
France, Claims against) : 

Act making appropriations for, ve- 
toed, 6115. 

Act providing for — 

Ascertainment and satisfaction of, 
vetoed, 2316. 

Ascertainment of, vetoed, 2840. 
Reports on, transmitted, 4916, 4956, 
4972, 4982, 5199. 

Frenebtown (Micb.), Battle of.— Gen. 
Harrison having succeeded Hull in command 
of the Army of the Northwest, resolved 
to regain what that unfortunate commander 
bad lost- He dispatched Gen. Winchester 
with 2,000 men to Detroit, with orders to 
cross the river if opportunity offered and 
take Fort Madden. Fi*om his camp (at 
Presque lie) Winchester on Jan. 17, 1813, 
detailed Col. Lewis with 660 men to advance 
to French town (now Monroe, Mich.), on the 
River Raisin. Lewis arrived on the 18th, 
and the British garrison, consisting of 200 
Canadian militia and 400 Indians, were 
driven into the woods. The Americans lost 
12 killed and 55 wounded. The loss to the 
enemy vras considerable and occurred chiefly 
in the forest. 

Friars’ Lands in Philippine Islands, 
disposition of, 1069. 

Friendly Islands. (See Tonga Islands.) 
Friends, Society of. (See Society of 
Friends.) 

Frigates. (See Vessels.) 

Frolic, Tbe, engagement with tbe Wasp, 
506. 

Frontiers (see also Indians; Militia): 
Affairs on southeastern frontier, 2909. 
Posts should be established for pro- 
tection of, 614. 

Protection of — 

ISTecessity of, 76, 86, 87, 96, 101, 
133, 166, 551, 1817, 2819, 3447. 
Sufficient, 648. 

Referred to, 165, 398, 824. 

Fruit Growing and Preserving.— Horti- 
culture as a distinct branch of farming is 
of recent growth in the United States. The 
early settlers found growing wild in Amer- 
ica many of the common fruits familiar 
to them in Europe. Besides cultivating 
these, they imported other varieties and 
grafts from their former homes. The early 
efforts of the colonists were limited to 
raising enough fruit for the family, with 
little thought of commerce, though an or- 
chard of 2,500 apple trees is said to have 
existed in Virginia in 1686. In New Eng- 
land, too, large apple orchards were not 
uncommon, but their products were mostly 
used for making cider. There are about 
150 species of fruits grown in the United 
States, ranging from the plums and apples 
of the north to the figs, oranges, lemons and 
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rmit Growing and preserving— 
otlier tropical fruits of Florida and Califor- 
nia. Tliey are classified for convenience 
into tree fruits, vine fruits, small fruits 
and herbs. With the improvements in 
transportation and packing came the ship- 
ment of tropical fruits to northern mar- 
kets. 

Scientific breeding and cross-breeding of 
native species has developed some distinct 
varieiie'? suited to the requirements of the 
markets. Pioneers in this line were Mun- 
son of Texas, Burbank of California, and 
Webber of the Department of Agriculture. 

From 1800 to 1880 about the only fruit 
imported was an occasional bunch of ban- 
anas. In the latter year J. V. T, Pearsall 
of New York brought in a cargo of 1,500 
bunches. In 1832 a cargo of oranges ar- 
rived from Sicily, and for the next thirty 
years Italian fruits held undisputed pos- 
session of the American markets, during 
which time much speculation was indulged 
in and the auction system of marketing was 
establisned. Some of the early dealers were 
Devlin & Rose ; Chamberlain, Phelps & Co., 
James Robinson & Co., Lawrence, Giles & 
Co., of New York ; Daniel Draper & Co., and 
Conant & Co., Boston ; Dix & Wilkins, Bal- 
timore; S. S. Scnttergood & Co., and Isaac 
Jeanes & Co., Philadelphia. 

The first green fruit shipped across the 
continent from California arrived in New 
York in 186T. This shipment proved a 
failure, hut next year one car of Tokay 
grapes and three cars of pears from Cali- 
tornia consigned to N. B. Doe, New York, 
arrived in good order and brought $3.50 
to $5 a box for the pears and $10 to $15 
per 40-pound crate for the grapes. Thou- 
sands of carloads of fruit are now shipped 
every year, the refrigerator-car service of 
the railroads facilitating the transporta- 
tion. The freight rate across the continent 
has been reduced, in some instances, as 
much as Arty per cent, in the last thirty- 
five years. The Italian fruit grower can 
land fruit in New York after paying a duty, 
and sell cheaper than the growers in Cali- 
fornia and Florida, yet the domestic prod- 
ucts seem to hold their own. Florida and 
California ship about 8,000,000 boxes of 
oranges a year and Florida adds to this 
10,000,000 pineapples and $250,000 worth 
of limes. Our fruit export trade consists 
largely of apples, which are sent to Lon- 
don, Glasgow. Liverpool and Berlin. 

Canning and Preserving . — There are 2,789 
establishments in the United States en- 
gaged in canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetabAes. They are collectively capital- 
ized at $67,313,423, and employ 47,448 
persons, including firm members, wage- 
earners and salaried attendants. The value 
of the output is figured at $91,439,161, of 
which $28,895,539 is added in the process 
of packing and preserving. 

California is by far the most important 
state in the canning and preserving in- 
dustry, largely on account of its fruits. The 
establishments in California are on the 
average much larger than those of most 
other states, but show relatively fewer 
wage-earners than the others. This doubt- 
less is due to the growing use of improved 
machinery and appliances. The number of 
wage-earners decreased 5.4 per cent dur- 
ing the decade ending with 1909, but the 
value of the output increased 120.3 per 
cent. New York ranked second and Mary- 
land third. 

In the production of canned tomatoes, 
the most important of vegetables, Maryland 
has led all other states for the last thirty 
years, reporting 40.9 per cent of the total 
In 1909. Six states : Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Virginia and Cali- 


fornia — each reported more than a million 
dollars’ worth of canned tomatoes in 1909. 
California puts up eighty per cent of the 
canned peaches, pears and apricots as well 
as dried fruits. 

Pruits, American, restrictions npoii im- 
portation of, into Germany and 
Switzerland, 6331. 

Fugitive Criminals. (See Extradition.) 
Laws regarding, amendment of, rec- 
ommended, 5090, 6334. 

Opinion of Attorney- General regard- 
ing right of Executive to sur- 
render, when crime is committed 
out of United States, 1808. 

Keports of International American 
Conference on subject of, referred 
to, 5514. 

Surrender of — 

Ashburton treaty regarding, dis- 
cussed, 2016. 

By Costa Rica, 5868. 

Convention regarding, with. — 
Austria, 2911. 

Baden, 2898. 

Bavaria, 2760. 

Belgium, 2724, 4129, 4216, 4247, 
4695, 4715. 

Central America, 4055. 

Chile, 2912. 

Columbia, 4587, 5200. 

Denmark, failure to negotiate, 
4561. 

Ecuador, 4160, 4247. 

France, 2125, 2166, 2219, 30l2. 

Referred to, 5869. 

Germany, 2689. 

Discussed, 4824, 

Great Britain, 2016, 4989, 5470. 
Demands made under, 2131, 
2213. 

Discussed, 4917. 

Questions arising under, 4419. 
Referred to, 4802, 5545. 
Refusal of, to comply with, dis- 
cussed, 4321, 4324, 4368. 
Guatemala, 4067, 5123, 5179, 

p;iQQ 

Haiti, *3459. 

Hanover, 2834. 

Honduras, 4161, 4210. 

Italy, 3828, 3888, 3896, 4806. 

Referred to, 5546, 5959. 

Japan, 4987, 5086. 

Luxemberg, 4782. 

Hexico, 2602, 3264, 4867. 
Demands made under, 4791. 
Extension of time of ratifica- 
tion of, recommended, 3274. 
Questions arising under, 5090, 
6333. 

Report of Secretary of State 
regarding, 2690. 

Netherlands, 2910, 2952, 2994, 
4542, 4562, 5176, 5397. 
Withdrawn from Senate, 2916. 
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Fugitive Criminals — Continued. 
Nicaragua, 4067, 4100. 

Peru, 4068, 4247, 6434. 

Termination of, referred to, 
4919. 

Prussia, 2267, 2689, 2719. 

Eatification of, refused, 2450. 
Eussia, 5398, 5871. 

Salvador, 4033, 4212, 4247. 

Questions arising under, 5961, 
Santo Domingo, 3669. 

Sicily, 2870. 

Spain, 4376, 4699, 4738. 

Eef erred to, 4757. 

Sweden and Norway, 3114, 5871. 
Swiss Confederation, 2356. 
Turkey, 4258, 4296. 

Venezuela, 2917, 3185. 

Discussed, 5962. 

Conventions regarding, recom- 
mended, 5868. 

Fugitive-Slave Laws.— -Article IV., section 
2, of the Constitution provides : “No 
person held to service or labor in one state, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such serv- 
ice or labor may be due.’* In pursuance 
of this provision Congress in 1793 passed 
the first fugitive-slave law, providing that 
on the owner’s giving proof of ownership 
before a magistrate of the locality where 
the slave was found the magistrate should 
order the slave to he delivered to his 
owner without trial by Jury. Hindering 
arrest or harboring a fugitive slave was 
punishable by a fine of $500. In 1850, as 
a part of the compromise measures of that 
year, a law was passed providing for Unit- 
ed States commissioners to aid in the more 
strict enforcement of the law. Proof of 
identity and two witnesses to the fact of 
escape were all that were required in evi- 
dence. The negro could neither testify nor 
have jury trial. In all the Colonies laws 
had been passed providing for the return 
of fugitive slaves. The New England Con- 
federation of 1643 had provided for mutual 
extradition of slaves. Extradition from 
British territory had been denied in the 
decision of the Sommersett case in 1771. 
In the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania 
(1842) the Supreme Court held that the 
execution of the law of 1793 devolved upon 
Federal authorities alone ; that state au- 
thorities could not be forced to act. Sev- 
eral states thereupon forbade action by 
their oflScials. The act of 1850 aroused 
much bitter feeling in the north, and “per- 
sonal liberty” laws were passed in many 
of the states, some of them conflicting with 
Federal laws and some even with the 
Constitution itself. The Civil War ended 
the whole matter, and the laws were re- 
pealed. 

Fugitive Slaves: 

Acts passed to defeat laws regarding, 
discussed, 3160. 

Execution of laws for return of, 
forcibly resisted at Boston, 2637, 
2673. 

Proclamation regarding, 2645. 

Legislation regarding restoration of, 
recommended, 2673. 


Negotiations witb Great Britain re- 
garding surrender of, 988, 2131, 
State laws regarding, discussed, 2874, 
2933. 

Surrender of, referred to, 988. 

Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina. 
— ^In 1669 John Locke, the celebrated Eng- 
lish philosopher, drew up an elaborate con- 
stitution for the Colony of Carolina, pro- 
viding for several orders of nobility. At 
the present day it is of interest only as a 
sample of early constitutions and an at- 
tempt to establish an American aristocracy. 
The scheme comprehended a grand court of 
proprietors and a parliament of landgraves 
and caciques having entailed estates. 

Furniture Manufacture. — Colonial furni- 
ture, as the term is understood today, was 
unknown to the American colonists. In 
the early struggles for existence little at- 
tempt was made to evolve a distinctive 
style of furniture. The New Englanders 
copied the designs of the pieces brought 
over with them or reproduced 'from memory 
as nearly as they were able with the rnde 
tools at hand and their productions were 
of heavy wood with severe lines and little 
carving. The southern planters imported 
richly carved pieces from England and 
France in the style of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods in England and the Re- 
naissance in France, while the Dutch set- 
tlers of New York brought their styles from 
Holland and the Orient. 

In 1776 the home of a well-to-do Ameri- 
can was fitted up in about the same style 
as that of an Englishman of the same so- 
cial and financial standing. Chippendale 
W'as the vogue, with pieces in the modified 
Greek style of Adam. From the French 
Empire came the massive mahogany with 
rope-carved pillars and lion-claw feet 

The early cabinet shops were like the 
secondhand repair shops to be found in 
all the large cities today. The cabinet- 
makers continued to reproduce the styles 
imported from Europe and these long con- 
tinued on the simple Chippendale lines. 
Gradually the Empire fashions, which were 
making themselves felt all over Europe, 
spread to America, and the shapes became 
heavier and more pretentious, mahogany be- 
ing used almost exclusively. Heads of ani- 
mals were used, and claw feet became a gen- 
eral feature. Cabinet-makers soon changed 
their ideas and began making a debased ro- 
coco style, which did not have the elegance 
or character of the Louis XV, but was cov- 
ered with a florid ornamentation in which 
the main idea seems to have been display. 
About 1830 efforts were made to produce 
furniture in the Gothic style, but the lack of 
artistic training of American cabinet-mak- 
ers caused these to be abandoned, and the 
rococo furniture held sway for many years. 

The application of steam to cabinet-mak- 
ers’ machinery in 1815 revolutionized furni- 
ture making, bringing labor-saving devices 
Into more general use, and enaWing the 
manufacturer to supply the rapidly increas- 
ing demand. In 1825 Mr. Richardson, of 
Philadelphia, introduced the circular saw, 
and Taylor, Rich & Co. erected the first 
mahogany mill in America, using a number 
of these saws. Ordinary furniture, which 
until now had been quite plain, began to 
take on endless scrollwork, moldings and 
ornaments, so easily produced by the ne'W 
machines. The value of the furniture prod- 
uct in 1850 was estimated at about $15,- 
000,000, and the industry gave employment 
to 37,000 people, out of a population in 
excess of 23,000,000. 
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Furniture Manufacture — Continued. 

Up to this time the industry 

had been confined to . States, 

principally in and around Boston, but a 
number of factories were now started in 
the West. These factories, equipped with 
new machinery and using the native for- 
ests of oak, as^. vrrV.ut. rt.-.. with which 
they were d !.• '.-i u*- u a useful 

grade of furniture, in which art seems to 
have been little considered, but which an- 
swered the purposes of the rapidly increas- 
ing population of the newly developing ter- 
ritory. Trade kept increasing "with the 
general wealth, and hy 1800 the produc- 
tion had reached $25,500,000, but the num- 
ber of working men employed in the in- 
dustry, owing to improvements in machin- 
ery, had declined to 28,000. The popu- 
lation had then reached almost 31,500,000. 
At this time all industry received a serious 
blow by the civil war. 

After the war came a movement in favor 
of more perfect construction, and the use 
of straight lines exclusively became general, 
the stiff b-'':ng relieved by an 

abundant ‘ ur' . - spindles, turnings, 

etc. This style allowed the manufacturer 
to do the greater part of the work by ma- 
chinery, for which it seemed specially 
adapted. The awakened public interest in 
furniture developed the trade in an un- 
precedented manner, the production for 1870 
being $08,500,000, two and a half times 
that of 1800. The number of men emnloyed 
at this time shows a similar increase, be- 
ing 55,800, out of a population of 38,- 
500,000. 

Aside from the financial depression of 
1873 the business showed substantial gains 
between 1870 and ISSO. In the latter year 
the value of the output was $77,845,000. 
About this time Mr. H. H. Richardson 
brought out several original and striking 
architectural designs of classic excellence, 
which won general admiration. He revived 
the beauty of the old Romanesque decora- 
tion, adapted to modern ideas and modern 
needs. Soon the Romanesque and Byzantine 
prevailed everywhere — in houses, furniture, 
tableware, jewelry, and it bid fair to be- 
come the national style. It was soon cheap- 
ened, however, and worked to death. The 
universal acanthus leaf, rudely carved, 
palled upon the public taste. 

Many of the articles now manufactured 
are distinctively American. The bureau is 
a combination of the old chest of drawers 
and the dressing table, having the drawer 
room of the one and the swinging mirror 
and table top of the other. This has been 
imitated in Europe to a limited extent, in 
the production of what is known as the 
English dressing table. As made here the 
bureau is one of the most practical nieces 
of furniture. The rocking chair, almost 
entirely unknown in Europe, is found in 
every American home, yet its origin is veiled 
in mystery. No mention of it is made in de- 
scription of furniture in the last century. 
The earliest patent for an improvement in 


the rocking chair was issued in 1830. The 
folding bed, in the shape of a sofa with a 
box seat for bedding, has been used in 
Europe for over a hundred years, but 
America can claim the folding bed in other 
forms, such as the wardrobe, cabinet, man- 
tel and combination ; some of these date 
back to 1847, and have passed the climax 
of their popularity and are now showing 
a material decrease. 

The amount of business done in 1890 was 
not equal to the increase in population. The 
value of the output for that year was 
$8(5,362,685, an increse of eleven per cent, 
over 1880, but the amount per capita of 
population dropped to $1.88 as compared 
with $1.55 in 1880, and $1.77 in 1870. 

The woods used in furuituz’e are subject 
to frequent changes. Early in the 19th 
century mahogany, maple, and black wal- 
nut W'ere in favor ; then cherry and ash 
became fashionable ; toward 1880, oak, so 
long forgotten, took a prominent place. 
At the end of the century we find black 
walnut almost out of use. Oak has kept 
its vogue for the hall, the library and the 
dining room. Mahogany, curly birch, and 
maple are still extensively used ; all of 
them for the bedroom and mahogany for 
the dinmg room and the drawing-room in 
the better grades of furniture. 

The changes in furniture coverings have 
been more frequent and radical than those 
in the woods. Haircloth and other cover- 
ings in use fifty years ago have been super- 
seded by materials more varied in texture 
and color. These show, perhaps more than 
the architectural style or the wood used, 
the shifting favor of the public or the ad- 
vance in artistic taste. The centers of 
the furniture industry are, with one 
exception, the largest cities, which, with 
their dense population and rich sub- 
urbs, offer large markets. New York 
and Chicago head the list. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., occupies a unique position in the 
furniture business. It has grown to be the 
chief producing center, and exhibitions and 
trade sales are held in January and July 
each year. These are attended by dealers 
and makers from all over the country. 

The furniture industry of the tfnited 
States has reached a magnitude unknown 
elsewhere, and the perfect equipment and 
organization of our mammoth factoi/es, 
capable of an enormous production, make 
it imperative that some outlet should be 
found for it outside the home demand. 
Intelligent efforts are being made in this 
direction by a number of manufacturers, 
and there is every prospect of our being 
able eventually to secure a large foreign 
trade. 

Fur Seals. (See Bering Sea.) 

Fur Seal Treaty (North Pacific) con- 
cluded with Great Britain, Japan and 
Russia, 7670. 

Fur Trade, persons killed while en* 
gaged in, referred to, 1128. 
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Gadsden Pnrcliase.—This term is ap- 
plied to a tract of land consisting of 45,- 
535 square miles in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, extending from the Gila River to the 
Mexican boundary. It was acquired from 
Mexico by a treaty negotiated by James 
Gadsden, Dec SU, 1853. The United States 
paid Mexico $10,000,000 for the land, but 
Mexico reimqeished claims against the 
TTnited Statp^ for damages for Indian dep- 
.■iC, ;'-':)unting to from $15,000,000 

r, For this transaction Santa 

Anna, President of Mexico, was banished as 
a traitor. 

Gadsden Purchase, treaty with Mexico 

respecting, 2762. 

Gag Eule. — May 26, 1836, Congress passed 
a resolution providing that thenceforth all 
petitions, memorials, resolutions, proposi- 
tions, or papers relating in any way to 
the subject of slavery or the abolition of 
slavery should lie upon the table without 
being printed or referred. John Quincy 
Adams led a strong and bitter opposition 
to this infringement upon the right of peti- 
tion The cry of “gag rule” was raised 
in the north and served to increase the 
spirit of petition in that section. Dec 3, 
1844, the rule was abolished. 

Gaines Min (Va,), Battle of.— One of 
the series of engagements which took place 
June 25 to July 1, 1862, before Richmond, 
commonly known as the Seven Days’ Bat- 
tles. June 27, the day after the battle of 
Mechanicsville, Fitz-John Porter retired to 
Gaines Mill Heights, about 5 miles east of 
his former position. Here he was attacked 
shortly after noon by A, P Hill’s corps. 
Slocum’s division was sent to reenforce Por- 
ter, increasing his army to 35,000. Dur- 
ing the afternoon Jackson joined Hill and 
Longstreet, swelling the Confederate forces 
to about 60,000 Severe fighting was con- 
tinued until dark. Porter succeeded in de- 
fending the bridges across the Chickahom- 
iny allowing the heavy guns and wagon 
train to pass in safety on their way to the 
James. During the night he himself crossed 
over, destroying the bridges. The loss of 
the Confederates was reported at 3.284. 
Porter lost 894 men killed, 3,107 wounded, 
and 2,836 missing, a total of 6,837 He 
also lost 22 cannon. 

Gainesville, McAlester and St. Louis 
EaRway Co., act regarding grant of 
right of way to, through Indian Ter- 
ritory returned, 6099. 

Gallantry, instances of, rewarded: 
Bertholf, Ellsworth P., 6352, 

Call, Dr. Samuel J., 6352. 

Dewey, George, 6296. 

Farragut, David G., 3440. 

Grant, Ulysses S., 3305. 

Hobson, Eichmond P., 6306. 

Jarvis, David H., 6352. 

Merritt, Wesley, 6491. 

Sampson, William T., 6573. 

Galveston, Tex.; 

Equipment of privateers at, must be 
suppressed, 583. 

Illicit introduction of slaves through, 
must be suppressed, 583. 

Eeferred to, 590, 592. 

Game, Big, preservation of, 6764, 7186, 
7393. 


Garden City Forest Eeserve, pro- 
claimed, 7289. 

Garfield, J ames A. — ^March 4, 1881-Sept. 

19, 1881. 

Twenty-fourth Administration — Republican. 

Vice-President—Chester A Arthur. 
Secretary of State — 

James G. Blaine 
Secretary of the Treasury — 

William Windom. 

Secretary of War — 

Robert T. Lincoln 
Secretary of the Interior — 

Samuel J Kirkwood 
Secretary of the Navy-^ 

William H. Hunt. 

Postmaster- General — 

Thomas L. James. 

Attorney-General — 

IVayne MaeVeagh. 

'Nomination. — Garfield’s nomination at the 
Republican Convention, at Chicago. June 
2-3, 1880, has been characterized as one of 
the greatest political struggles ever known 
in American history. He was accepted as 
the compromise candidate between the 
Grant and Blaine factions on the thirty- 
sixth ballot. 

Platform. — The Republican platform of 
1880 reviewed the work of tne party during 
its twenty years of political ascendency, 
enumerating among its achievements, the 
suppression of the rebellion, the enfranchise- 
ment of 4.000.000 negroes, suppression of 
the Fugitive Slave law, the raising of the 
value of paper from 38 to par. and increased 
railways from thirty-one thousand miles in 
1860, to more than eighty-two thousand 
miles in 1879; increased foreign trade, re- 
duced the public debt, and brought prosper- 
ity to the country. It stood upon this rec- 
ord ; acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Constitution ; advocated national promotion 
of popular education ; reaffirmed non-sectar- 
ianism ; repeated its confirmation of rev- 
enue for tariff and for protection ; urged 
restriction of Chinese immigration : endorsed 
the administration of President Hayes ; ar- 
raigned the Democratic party; and affirmed 
the restoration of harmony to the Union. 

Opposition. — The Democratic National 
Convention, at Cincinnati, June 22-24, 1880, 
nominated General Hancock. The National 
Greenback party, at Chicago, June 9-11, 
1880, nominated James B. Weaver. The 
Prohibition party, at Cleveland, on June 17, 
1880, nominated Neal Dow. 

Vote. — The popular vote cast by thirty- 
eight States gave Garfield 4,454.416 : Han- 
cock, 4,444.952 ; Weaver. 308,578 ; with 10,- 
305 scattering. The electoral vote, counted 
on Feb. 9, 1881, gave Garfield 214, and 
Hancock, 155. 

Party Affiliation. — Garfield seems never 
to have voted before 1856, when he cast 
hls ballot for Fremont, the first candidate 
of the Republican party The leading part 
that he played in Congress for twenty 
years as chairman of most important com- 
mittees. saw the rendering of faithful and 
brilliant service to Republican interests. 
Prom March, 1866, he continued his aggres- 
sive policy of promoting the resumption of 
specie payment. He was the representative 
in Congress of the “Sound Money” princi- 
ple. In reconstruction times, he opposed 
the policy of President Johnson. In the 
Forty-fifth Congress, as leader of the oppo- 
sition in the House, he contributed greatly 
in compelling the Democratic majority to 
make the appropriations which they were 
withholding. His report of the tariff com- 
mission in April, 1880, confirmed him as a 
firm believer in the policy of protection. 

One of the first acts of Garfield was the 
removal of Gen. Edwin A. Merritt from the 
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Garfield, 3'ames A.— Continued, 
position of Collector of the Port of New 
York and the appointment of Mr, Robertson 
Iritis the New York Senators, 
ij James and Senators 

r-r. • 1 , I-.: ’/.I. protested, but without 

'i-.i.i.'d in the resignation of 
both Senators. -r 

Political Complexion of Congress . — In the 
Forty-seventh Congress (1881-1883) Sen- 
ate, of 76 members, wms composed of 37 
Democrats, 37 Republicans, 1 Ameri<^, 
and 1 Readjuster; and the House, of 293 
members, was made up of ISO Democrats, 
3^0 T-Pmub”can'=. 9 Nationals, and 2 Read- 
- 1 1 Forty-eighth Congress 

t .'i.> Senate, of 76 members, 

was made up of 36 Democrats and 40 
Republicans ; and the House, of 225 me:^ 
bers, was made up of 200 Democrats, 119 
Republicans, 4 Independents, and 2 Na- 
tionals. 

Civil Service . — In his Inaugural Address 
(page 4601) President Garfield said: “The 
civil service can never be placed upon a 
satisfactory basis until it is regulated by 
law. For the good of the service itself, 
for the protection of those who are entrust- 
ed with the appointing power against the 
waste of time and the obstruction to the 
public business caused by the inordinate 
pressure for place, and for the protection 
of incumbents against intrigue and wrong, 
I shall at the proper time ask Congress to 
fix the tenure of the minor oflQces of the 
several Executive Departments and prescribe 
the grounds upon which removals shall be 
made during the terms for which the in- 
cumbents have been appointed.” It was in 
connection with the civil service and the 
making of appointments that the memorable 
struggle over the patronage of New York 
occurred, which resulted in the resignation 
of Senators Conkling and Platt. 

Finance . — In his Inaugural Address (page 
4600) President Garfield said : “By the ex- 
perience of commercial nations in all ages 
it has been found that gold and silver 
afford the only safe foundation for a mone- 
tary system. Confusion has recently been 
created by variations in the relative value 
of the two metals, but I confidently believe 
that arrangements can be made between the 
leading commercial nations which will se- 
cure the general use of both metals.” 

President Garfield was shot July 2, 1881, 
in the Baltimore and Potomac railroad sta- 
tion in Washington and died Sept. 19 fol- 
lowing at Elberon, N. J. 

Garfield, James A,: 

Biographical sketch of, 4593. 

Civil service discussed by. (See also 
Civil Servica) 4601. 

Death of — 


Action of Congress on, 4615. 

Action of Senators and Kepresen- 
tatives in Washington on, 4608. 

Announcement of, to Vice-President 
and reply to, 4604. 

Announcements of, and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4603, 4604, 
4605, 4606, 4607. 

Condolence on, 

Guatemala, 46S7. 

Eussia, 4620. 

I^y of humiliation and mourning 
in memory of, appointed, 4621. 

Discussed, 4620, 4624. 

OfScial bulletin of autopsy on 
4014. 


Finances discussed by, 4600. 

Funeral of — 

Announcement of, and arrange- 
ments for, 4610. 

Orders of heads of Executive De- 
partments relating to, 4608. 

Inaugural address of, 4596. 

Portrait of, 4593. 

Statue of, to be erected in Washing- 
ton, appropriation for, recom- 
mended, 4795. 

Unveiling ceremonies, order regard- 
ing, 5162. 

Garland Case.— -in i860 Augustus H. Gar- 
land was admitted to practice in the United 
States Supreme Court. Not very long after 
the State of Arkansas had seceded from 
the Union in 1861 he was sent to the Con- 
federate Congress, where he^ served until 
the surrender of Gen. Lee in 1865. He 
was included in the general amnesty ex- 
tended to citizens of the southern states. 
July 2, 1862, Congress enacted a law re- 
quiring all candidates for office to take an 
oath that they had never engaged in hos- 
tilities against the United States, and on 
Jan. 24, 1865, this oath was required of 
persons admitted to the bar of any circuit 
or district court of the United States or 
Court of Claims. Garland refused to take 
the prescribed oath on the ground that it 
was unconstitutional and void as affecting 
his status in court, and that if it were 
constitutional his pardon released him from 
compliance with it. The court sustained 
him in his contention on the ground that 
the law was ex post facto. Justice Field, 
delivering the opinion, said : ^Tt is not with- 
in the constitutional power of Congress 
thus to inflict punishment beyond the reach 
of Executive clemency.” Chief Justice 
Chase and Justices Miller, Swayne, and 
Davis dissented. 

Gas, Illuminating and Heating.— The 
history of the gas industry, not only of the 
United States but of the world, covers little 
more than a century. The possibility of 
making gas for lighting purposes was inves- 
tigated simultaneously in France and Eng- 
land in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century — In England by William Murdock 
and in France by Philippe Le Bon — and it 
is an open question as to which of the two 
countries is entitled to the credit of dis- 
covery. 

The story of the manufacture of coal 
gas in this country dates from 1806, when 
David Melville, of Newport, R. I., lighted 
his premises with gas, which he made 
thereon. This was nine years after Mur- 
dock’s experiments. Melville patented his 
process in 1813, and shortly thereafter 
cotton mills were lighted by coal gas, and 
in 1817 it was used in a lighthouse. In 
1816 a company was chartered in Balti- 
more, Md., followed by the establishment 
of plants in Boston in 1822, New York, in 
1823, Brooklyn, N. Y., and BristoL R. I., 
in 1825, and New Orleans in 1835. 

The Lowe process of making water gas 
was established at Phoenixville, Pa-, in 
1873. By this process hydrogen and the 
oxides of carbon, produced by the action 
of steam upon carbon at a high temperar 
ture, are mixed and then combined with 
richly carburated gases, usually from pe- 
troleum, thus producing the power of illtr- 
minatlon. At present the amount of water 
gas Is about 75 per cent of the entiare Quajn- 
ttty ttasamfaicftU'r'efti. 
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Gas, Ulnminating and Heating — Contd. 

Keturns 'were received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from 1,284 establish- 
ments in 1914, the total products of which 
for the year were valued at $220,237,781. 

Of these 1,284 establishments, 427 produced 
carbureted water gas ; 274, straight coal 
gas ; 156, mixed coal and water gas or mixed 
coal, water, and oil gas ; 150, oil gas ; and 
1G5, acetylene. The principal product of 
the remaining establishments, 112 in num- 
ber, was gasoline gas. The 150 oil-gas 
plants included 61 which manufactured 
Pintsch gas and 4 which produced Blau 
gas ; and the 165 acetylene plants included 
36 which distributed the gas in contaTe’^s. 

Location o;! Estahlisliments . — </•' 
establishments reported for 1914, 131 were 
located in New York, 113 in Iowa, 99 in 
Pennsylvania, 75 in Illinois, 66 in Califor- 
nia, 61 in Massachusetts, 60 in Indiana, 59 
in Michigan, 48 in Nebraska, 47 each in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, 43 in New Jer- 
sey, 35 in Missouri, 27 each in Connecticut 
and Texas, 25 in Ohio, 22 in Virginia, 20 in 
North Carolina, 19 in Georgia, 18 in Mary- 
land, 17 each in Maine and South Dakota, 

14 each in Alabama, Florida, and New 
Hampshire, 13 each in Kentucky and Wash- 
ington, 12 each in Kansas, South Carolina 
and Tennessee, 9 each in Arizona, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Vermont, 8 each in 
Colorado, Delaware, and Mississippi, 6 each 
in Montana and Rhode Island, 5 each in 
Oklahoma and West Virginia, 4 each in 
Idaho, Louisiana, and Utah, 3 each in the 
District of Columbia and Nevada, 2 in New 
Mexico, and 1 each in Arkansas and Wyom- 
ing. 

Gaugers. (See Weighers and Gaugers.) 
GaySead, Mass., land designated at, for 
lighthouse, 1221. 

Geary Law, sustained by Supreme 
Court, discussed, 5868. 

General. — Formerly highest rank in the 
United States Army, conferred in recogni- 
tion of distinguished military services. It 
was first created by act of Congress March 
2, 1799, and conferred upon George Wash- 
ington ; was abolished in 1802, but was re- 
vived July 25, 1866, for Ulysses S. Grant. 
William T. Sherman succeeded to the rank, 
March 4, 1869, Grant having become Presi- 
dent, and held it until his retirement, Feb. 

8, 1884. The grade was revived June 1, 

1888, for Philip H- Sheridan, who held 
it until his death. Aug. 5 of thar year, when 
it ceased to exist. The rank of General 
was also highest in the Confederate Army. 

(See Army.) 

General Allotment Act, mentioned, 6674. 
General Armstrong, The: 

Claims of owners of, against Portu- 
gal, 2268, 2759. 

Distribution of fund appropriated for 
relief of owners and crew of, re- 
ferred to, 4987. 

President of France selected as ar- 
biter in case of, 2655. 

Award of Emperor of Prance, 2722. 
General Grant National Park. (See 
Parks, National.) 

General Land Office, (See Interior, De- 
partment of.) 

General Land Office: 

Appropriations for — 

Estimates of, submitted, 4677. 

Ee commended, 1433. 


Index Geneva 


Business of, suspension of, recom- 
mended, 1433. 

Creation of new offices in, recom- 
mended, 4658. 

Discussed, 5638. 

Estimates of appropriations required 
for, submitted, 4677. 

Increase in clerical force of, recom- 
mended, 4663. 

Improvements in, recommended, 1381. 
Surveyor-generaPs district for Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Arkansas should 
be divided, 1131. 

Work of, 6656. 

General Land Office, Commissioner of: 
Bill to increase salary of, 4658. 
Eeports of, 986, 1098, 2130. 

General Supply Committee. — The Gen- 
eral Supply Committee was created in lieu 
of the board (Board of Awards) provided 
for in section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes as amended, and is composed of offi- 
cers, one from each of the executive de* 
partments, designated by the head there- 
of. Its duties are to make an annual 
schedule of required miscellaneous supplies 
for the use of each of 's.i'd nud 

other Government f si.’bl'-’i'iK.i'i- \:i 
ington, to standardize such supplies, elimi- 
nating all unnecessary grades and varieties, 
and to solicit bids based upon formulas and 
specifications drawn up by such experts in 
the service of the Government as the com- 
mittee may see fit to call upon, who shall 
render whatever assistance they may re- 
quire. Provided, that the articles intended 
to be purchased in this manner shall be 
those in common use by or suitable to the 
ordinary needs of two or more such de- 
partments or establishments. Every pur- 
chase or drawing of such supplies from the 
contractor is immediately reported to said 
committee. No disbursing oflacer may be a 
member of the committee. 

General Urrea, The, capture off the 
coast of Texas of, by the Natchez and 
restoration of, referred to, 1617. 
Geneva Convention. — An agreement en- 
tered into at Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 22, 
1864, by representatives of France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Portugal, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, Denmark, Baden, and Prussia. It 
has since been agreed to by all the military 
powers of Europe and of America, except 
Brazil. Of Asiatic countries Persia has 
also consented to be governed by its pro- 
visions. The convention provides for the 
neutrality of ambulances, no distinction of 
nationality to he made in caring for the 
sick and wounded. Natives of an invaded 
country who bring aid to sick and wounded 
shall be free and respected. If they re- 
ceive the wounded into their houses, they 
shall be exempt from military contribu- 
tions and quartering of troops. Hospitals 
and their attaches, unless defended bv a 
military force, shall be recognized as neu- 
tral. Nurses, surgeons, physicians, and 
those in charge of administration and trans- 
portation shall be marked by a distinctive 
flag or arm badge, consisting of a red cross 
on a white ground. The sick and wounded 
who fall into the hands of the enemy shall, 
when cured, be returned to their own 
country, if incapable of service; otherwise 
they shall be paroled. 

In 1868 a second convention at Geneva 
extended the operations of the system to 
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naval warfare so far as possible. Influ- 
enced by tbe agreement between nations, 
many Red Cross societies have been organ- 
ized by humane civilians, whose work has 
done much to alleviate the horrors of war. 
The credit of originating tbe idea of neu- 
tralizing the sick' and '.soi'iuicd is due to 
two Swiss gentlemen, Heinrich Dumont, a 
physician, and his friend, Gustave Moynier, 
chairman of the Society of Public Utility. 
Geneva Convention, for relief of 
wounded in war referred to, 4631, 
4653, 4670. 

Geneva Tribunal.— The settlement of the 
Alabama Claims was referred by the Treaty 
of Washington to five arbitrators, to^ be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, the Queen of Great Britain, the 
King of Italy, the President of the Swiss 
Confederation and the Emperor of Brazil. 
These rulers, in the above order, named as 
arbitrators Charles Francis Adams, Lord 
Chief Justice Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Count Pederigo Selopis, Mr- Jaques 
Staempfli and Baron Itajuba, J. C- Ban- 
croft Davis and Lord Tenterden, respec- 
tively, represented as agents the United 
States and Great Britain. The tribunal 
met at Geneva, Switzerland, on Dec. 15, 
1S71, and Count Selopis was made presi- 
dent. Each government submitted its 
proofs and arguments, which w’ere care- 
fully considered by the arbitrators. The 
United States claimed damages both for 
direct and for indirect losses, and for in- 
juries occasioned by thirteen vessels. The 
tribunal decided to allow only direct losses 
caused by the Florida and the Alabama, 
with their tenders, and by the Shenan- 
doah during part of their cruise. Various 
rules of international law were laid down 
which supported most of the contentions 
of our government. It was decided that 
the expenses incurred in pursuing the cruis- 
ers and the prospective earnings of the 
destroyed merchant vessels should not be 
included in the award ; that net, and not 
gross, freights should he allowed, and that 
reasonable interest should be included. Fi- 
nally, on Sept. 14, 1872, the tribunal 

“awarded to the United States a sum of 
$15,500,000 in gold as the indemnity to be 
paid by Great Britain to the United States 
as the satisfaction of all the claims referred 
to the consideration of the tribunal.” The 
English representatives cast the only dis- 
senting vote, but Great Britain accepted 
the decision and paid the award within a 
year. (See also Alabama Claims.) 

Geneva Tribunal (see also Halifax, 
Nova Scotia): 

Por settlement of questions pending 
between United States and Great 
Britain, discussed, 4097, 4138. 
Award of, 4138. 

Commissioners to report on dis- 
tribution of, appointment of, 
recommended, 4139, 4190. 
Payment of, 4190. 

Case of United States and counter 
case referred to, 4115, 4118, 4119. 
Differences of opinion regarding 
powers of, 4120, 4122. 

Legislation in connection with, 
urged, 4164, 

Referred to, 4161. 

Geodetic Association, International, in- 
vitation to United States to become 
a party to, 5192. 


act passed May 20, 1785, Congress created 
a national geographer, whose duty it vras 
to supervise and submit plats to the Treas- 
ury Department. The United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey now has control of 
this work. 

Geographic Board. — By an Executive Or- 
der of Aug. 10, 1906, the official title of 
the United States Board on Geographic 
Karnes was ebansred to United States Geo- 
graphic Board, and duties enlarged. The 
Board passes on all unsettled questions 
ooucer^inc: g-'-PcrT'anhic names which arise 
ir; I le dep.iriU • u as well as determining, 
changing, and fixing place names within 
the United States and its insular posses- 
sions, and all names hereafter suggested by 
any officer of the Government shall be re- 
ferred to the Board before publication. 
The decisions of the Board are to be ac- 
cepted by all dopartmonts of the Govern- 
ment as s-Lanaara am hority. Advisory 
powers the Board concerning 

the p v-pa'r.i' :<■'! >-1 :naps compiled, or to be 
compiled, in the various offices and bu- 
reaus of tbe Government, with a special 
view to the avoidance of unnecessary du- 
plication of work ; and for the unification 
and improvement of the scales of maps, 
of the symbols and conventions used upon 
them, and of the methods of representing 
relief. Hereafter, all such projects as are 
of importance shall be submitted to this 
Board for advice before being undertaken. 
Geographic Names, Board on, Executive 
order constituting, 5647, 6461. 
Geographical Congress of Venice, 4626. 
Geographical Survey, practicability of 
consolidating with Geological Sur- 
vey discussed, 4218. 

Geological Explorations, discussed, 4307. 
Geological Survey.— Expeditions for the 
special purpose of making geological in- 
quiry have been provided for by tbe Gen- 
eral Government and by nearly all the 
states, beginning with North Carolina, 
whose legislature authorized a survey of 
the state in 1823. Such work carried on 
by the Federal Government is under the 
supervision of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. The United States at first attached 
geologists to exploring parties, but in 1834 
sent out a special geological survey under 
Featherstonhaugh. Similar expeditions 
set forth in 1839, 1845, 1847, and 1848. 
In 1867 F. V. Hayden was authorized to 
survey Nebraska, extending his work later 
into other territories. In 1871 J, W. Pow- 
ell was commissioned to survey the coun- 
try bordering upon the Colorado River, and 
G. M- Wheeler was put in charge of a topo- 
graphical survey. 

In March, 1879, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey was established, and the 
Hayden, Powell, and Wheeler surveys con- 
solidated with it. The five branches of the 
Survey are: (1) Administrative; (2) Geo- 
logic, including the making of the geologic 
map and the study of economic geology ; 
(3) Topographic, including the making of 
the basic topographical map which has been 
extended over 31 per cent of the area of 
the United States; (4) Hydrographic, in- 
cluding the Reclamation Service which 
has Irrigation (q. v.) work in charge and 
which determines the flow and discharge 
of rivers; (5) Publication Branch. The 
Directors of the Geological Survey have 
been Clarence King, 1879-1881 ; Major J. 
W. Powell, 1881-1894; Charles D. Wol- 
cott, 1894-1896; George Otis Smith. The 
first appropriation for the work (1879) 
was $106,000. 
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Geological Snrvey. (See also under In- 
terior Department.) 

Practicability of consolidating witli 
Geographic Survey discussed, 4218. 

Keport of Director of, discussed, 4577, 
6656. 

Georges Shoals, survey of, completed, 

1610. 

Georgetown, B. C.: 

Act transferring duties of trustees of 
colored schools in Washington and, 
vetoed, 3903. 

Water supply for, referred to, 2698, 
2725, 2750. 

Georgia. — One of the thirteen original 
states ; nickname, “The Empire State of 
the South” ; motto, “Wisdom, Justice, Mod- 
eration.” It lies between lat. 30° 20' and 
35° north and long. 80° 40' and 85° 38' 
west, an area of 59,265 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Tennessee and 
North Carolina, on the east by South Caro- 
lina (separated by the Savannah River) 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
Florida, and on the west by Alabama 
(separated in part by the Chattahoochee 
River). The surface is level in the south, 
rolling in the center, and mountainous in 
the north. Georgia was settled by English 
colonists under Oglethorpe in 1733. It is 
one of the leading States in the produc- 
tion of cotton. Lumber, rice, gold, iron, 
and coal are also produced. The manufac- 
ture of cotton and woolen goods and the 
production of iron are industries w'hich 
have rapidly developed in recent years. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal Census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 29,027, comprising 
26,953,413 acres, valued with stock and 
improvements at $580,546,381. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $13.74 
against $5.25 in 1900. The value of domestic 
animals, poultry, etc., was $80,393,993. 

Georgia marble has a high reputation 
throughout the country. 

The bonded debt amounted to $7,034,202 
in 1909. The assessed valuation of prop- 
erty was $725,018,197. The principal port 
is Savannah, which has lately been deep- 
ened and improved by the government. 

Georgia passed an ordinance of secession 
Jan. 19, 1861. It was restored to the 
Union by act of Congress June 25, 1868. 

Population (1910), 2,609,121. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Georgia having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 4,639. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $258,849,000, giving employ- 
ment to 118,574 persons, using material 
valued at $160,199,000, and turning out 
finished goods worth $253,320,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $49,962,000. 

Georgia (see also Atlanta; Augusta; 
Confederate States) : ^ 

Act of legislature ratifying resolution 
of Congress, referred to, 168. 

Africans landed on coast of, referred 
to, 3065, 3069, 3086. 

Arsenal in. (See Augusta.) 

Articles of agreement and cession 
with. United States referred to, 992. 

Boundary line between — 

Morida and, 895, 961, 1124, 1260. 
United States, and, 329. 


Branch mint in, referred to, 1383, 
1495. 

Campaign in, discussed. (See Civil 
War.) 

Citizens of, must not trespass upon 
Indian lands, 936. 

Claims of, against Creek Indians, 652. 

Colored members in legislature of, un- 
seated, discussed, 3982. 

Constitution of, referred to, 3832. 

Deposits of provisions at posts in, 
contracts regarding, 598. 

Fourteenth amendment to Constitu- 
tion ratified by, proclamation an- 
nouncing, 3858. 

Indian depredations in, 1645. 

Indian titles in, extinguishment of, 
referred to, treaty for, recom- 
mended, 637. 

Indians attempt to establish govern- 
ment in, 1020. 

Internal-revenue tax due from, sus- 
pension of collection of requested, 
3588. 

Lands donated to, for benefit of col- 
leges and mechanic arts, accepted, 
3587. 

Lands in — 

Compact with United States regard- 
ing, 803, 850, 936, 1085. 
Conflicting claims regarding, of — 
Indians and State, 936, 939, 941, 
990, 991. 

United States and State, 290, 
Extinguishment of Indian title to, 
769, 771. 

Eecommended, 637. 

Treaty for, referred to, 684. 

Sale of, act for, 167. 

Military authorities in, not vested 
with authority to interfere with 
contracts between individuals, or- 
der regarding, 3548. 

Payment of amount due citizens of, 
under treaty with Creeks referred 
to, 968. 

Payment of amount due, from United 
States recommended, 568. 

Political and civil condition of, re- 
ferred to, 3998. 

Property owners in, should be com- 
pensated for losses sustained, 1474. 

Provisional governor for, appointed, 
and restoration of into Union, dis- 
cussed, 3516. 

Eeconstruction of, referred to, 4002. 
Georgia, The. — A Confederate cruiser 
built at Glasgow, Scotland, and sent out 
to prey upon the commerce of the United 
States during the Civil War. The Georgia 
sailed from Glasgow in April, 1863, under 
the name of the Japan, and destroyed a 
number of Federal merchant vessels off the 
coast of France. Aug. 15, 1863, she was 
seized by the U. S. S. Niagara, Capt. 
Craven, and taken to England. 
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Cteorgiana, The, seizure of, by Spanish 
or Cuban authorities, referred to, 
2679. 


Claims arising out of, referred to, 
2721, 2900. 

Convention with Peru regarding 
elaims arising out of capture of, 
3353. 

Germanic Association of Customs and 
Commerce: 

Establishment and growth of, re- 
ferred to, 2113. 

Treaty with, regarding duty on agri- 
cultural products, 2167. 
Germantown (Pa.), Battle of.— After 
the American defeat at Brandywine Creek 
and the British occupation of Philadelphia, 
Yv'ashington determined to attack the main, 
body of Howe’s army, which was quartered 
in Germantown, a subuz'b of Philadelphia. 
The American army wms encamped at Skip- 
pock Creek, 20 miles from Philadelphia, 
and consisted of about 10,000 men. About 
tw’o-thirds of these, under Generals Sullivan 
and Wayne, started for Germantown on the 
evening of Oct. 3, 1777. Washington ac- 
companied Sullivan’s division. The battle 
opened about 7 a. m. on the 4th. The at- 
tack failed on account of fog and a mis- 
understanding among the officers. After 
3 hours of severe fighting the Americans 
were obliged to retreat with a loss of 673 
killed and wounded and some 400 prisoners. 
The British loss was reported at 535, in- 
cluding Gen. Agnew and Lieut.-Col. Bird, 
though 800 is claimed to be a more approxi- 
mate figure. Washington retired to his 
former camp and Gen. Howe returned to 
Philadelphia. 

Germany. — The German Empire is a Fed- 
eration of Central European States, ex- 
tending from the Alps on the south to the 
Baltic on the north. The Empire lies be- 
tween 47® lG'-55® 54' North latitude and 
5® 52'-22® 53' East longitude, and is bound- 
ed on the east by Russia, on the south by 
Austria, Liechtenstein, and Switzerland, on 
the west by Prance, Luxemburg, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands, and on the north by 
Denmark and the North and Baltic Seas. 

Physical Features . — The Vosges or Was- 
gau Mountains (Alsace), the Hardt Moun- 
tains (Rhine Palatinate), the ^chwp.ivw.aid 
or Black Forest (Baden and W-i’-i-.-i'-lj'-rgi, 
the Schwabischer Jura (Wilrttemberg), the 
Franconian Jura and Fichtcl, El.ster and 
Erz Mountains (Bavaria), and the Baycr- 
ische and Bohmer Wald (East Bavaria) are 
the principal mountains of the southern 
plateau. In the northern division are the 
Hartz Mountains (Central Prussia), with 
the Brocken (3,750 feet) and the Taimus 
( Southern Prussia) . 

The principal rivers of Northern Germany 
are the Memel or Nicmen, Pregel, Vistula 
and Oder, and the Elbe, Weser and Ems. 

The great rivers of Southern Germany are 
the Rhine and the Danube. The Rhine (800 
miles) from Lake Constance to Basel (120 
miles') forms a boundary with Switzerland. 
It Is navigable throughout its entire course 
in the empire. The Danube (1,750 miles) 
rises in the Sehwnrzwald (Baden), Only 
350 miles of Its course is in German terri- 
tory, and it is navigable for 220 miles to 
Ulm (Wfirttemherg). 

Owing to the extent and diversity of 
the land surface there is a great variety 
in the climatiq conditions. The Elbe is 
closed for navigation for a short time tn 
severe winters, and the Vistula is generally 
Ice-bound for some months every year. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


States and Capitals 

Area in 
English 

Population 

Census 

Kingdoms — ’ 

5q. Miles 

1910 

Bavaria (Munich) 

29,292 

6,887,291 

Prussia (Berlin) 

134,6.6 

40,165,219 

Saxony (Dresden) 

5,789 

4,806,661 

Wurttemberg (Stuttgart)... 

7,534 

2,437,574 

Grand Duchies — 

Baden (Karlsruhe) 

5,823 

2,142,833 

Hesse (Dannstadt) 

2,966 

1,282,051 

Mecklenberg-Schwerin 
(Schwerin) 

5,068 

639,958 

Mecklenberg-Strelitz (Neii- 
Strelitz) 

1,131 

106,442 

Oldenburg (Oldenburg) 

2,482 

483,042 

Saxe-Weimar (Weimar) .... 

1,397 

417,149 

Duchies — 

Anhalt (Dessau) 

888 

331,128 

Bninsviek (Brunswick) 

1.418 

694,339 

Saxe-Altenburg (Altenburg) 

511 

216,128 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (Coburg 
and Gotha) 

764 

257,177 

Saxe-Meiiungen (Meiningen,) 953 

278,762 

Principalities — 

Lippe (Detmold) 

469 

150,937 

Reuss — ^E.der Line (Greiz),. 

122 

72,769 

Reuss — ^Younger Line (Gera) 

319 

152,752 

Schaumburg-Lippe (Bucke- 
burg) 

131 

46,652 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
(Rudolstadt) 

363 

100,702 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
(Sondershausen) 

333 

89,917 

Waldeck (Arolsen) 

433 

61,707 

Hanse^Towns — 

Bremen 

99 

299,526 

Hamburg 

160 

1,014,664 

Liibeck 

115 

116,599 

Reichsland— 

Alsace-Lorraine (Strassburg) 

6,604 

1,874,014 


Total 208,780 64,925,993 


KINGDOMS OF GERMANY.— -Prussiii 
comprises the larger portion of Germany, 
and consists of thirteen provinces. The 
government is that of a constitutional mon- 
archy, the Crown being hereditary in the 
male line. The executive is vested in the 
King, aided by a Council of Ministers. 
King, William II., German Emperor. Cap- 
ital. Berlin. The Parliament (Landtag) con- 
sists of the Herrenhaus of Princes, heads 
of noble families, elected peers, appointed 
life members, and representatives of uni- 
versities and towns ; and the Abgeordnoten- 
haus, or Chamber of Deputies, of 433 mem- 
bers elected indirectly for a maximum of 
five years. 

Bavaria . — The second Kingdom in size 
and population of the Empire. 

The Crown is hereditary in the male 
line ; the executive power is in the Sover- 
eign, who acts through a responsible minis- 
try or Staatsrat. King, Ludwig TIL, b. 
Jan. 7, 1845. proclaimed King Nov. 5, 1913. 
Capital, Munich. There is a Parliament 
of two houses, the Chamber of Reichsriite — 
Princes, and hereditary nobles and members 
appointed for life, or by virtue of their oflSice, 
and the Chamber of Abgeordneten (Repre- 
sentatives), elected directly for six .years. 

Saxony . — Third in importance and popu- 
lation of the German kingdoms. The Crown 
is hereditary in the male (and eventually 
the female) line. The Executive is vested in 
the King, aided by a Ministry of State. King, 
Frederic Augustus ITT., b May 25. 1865, 
succeeded Oct. 15, 1904. Capital, Dresden. 
The legislature (Standoversammlung) con- 
sists of two co-ordinate houses, of which 
the first Is made up of Princes, landed 
proprietors and official and appoinf-ed mem- 
bers ; and the second of 91 members, elected 
directly by the people for six years. 
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Germany — Continued. 

Wiirtteynberg is a Kingdom of South Ger- 
many, mainly between Bavaria and Baden. 
The Crown is hereditary and the monarchy 
consti'-v.tionr!!, the executive being vested 
in a iCiiiisir:; of State. King William II., 
L. r I). :S48; succeeded Oct. G, 1891. 

Capital, Stvtterart. There is a Landstande 
of two ..-iL!.'- !hc first chamber (Standes- 
herren) being of princely, noble or terri- 
toiiai rank, with ceitain official and nomi- 
nated members; the second (Abgeordneten- 
haus) consists of 92 members, elected by 
diiect and secret ballot for six years. 

GRAND DUG HIM — Baden . — A State of 
the German Empire, situate in the south- 
western part. The Rhine forms its south- 
ern and western boundary, separating it 
from Switzerland and Alsace. There is a 
legislature of two houses. A great part of 
the surface is mountainous, and includes 
the Black Forest and Odenwald. Grand 
Duke, Frederick II., b. July 9, 1857 ; Grand 
Duke, Sept. 28, 1907. Capital, Karlsruhe. 

Reuse. — A central State in the west of 
Germany, comprising two disconnected ter- 
ritories nearly equal in size. There is a 
bicameral legislature. Grand Duke, Ernest 
Louis, b. Nov. 25, 1868 ; succeeded March 
13, 1892. Capital, Darmstadt. 

Mecklenhurg-Schicerin. — Comprises an area 
of 5,135 square miles on the Baltic, with 
a population of 639,958. The Legislative 
power is vested in representatives of the 
towns and of the Knights’ estates. Grand 
Duke, Frederick Francis IV., b. April 9, 
1882 ; succeeded April 10, 1897. Capital, 
Schwerin. 

Mecklenlurg-StreliU . — Consists of two de- 
tached parts (Strelitz and Ratzeburg), sep- 
arated by Mecklenburg-Schwerin. There is 
a diet of two estates, the Rittenschaft and 
Landschaft. Grand Duke, Adolphus Fried- 
rich, b. July 22, 1848, Capital. Neu-StrcUtz. 

Saxe Weimar Eisenach, — The Grand 
Duchy consists of tbrco detached districts 
and 24 scattered enclaves, the population 
being mainly Lutherans. There is a British 
and American church at the capital. There 
is an executive ministry and a single cham- 
ber diet of 38 members, elected for six 
years. Grand Duke, William Ernest, b. 
June 10, 1870 ; succeeded Jan. 5, 1901. 
Capital, Weimar. 

Oldenburg is situate on the North Sea 
and the Weser, between the sea and Han- 
over, with the detached Principalities. 
More than 80 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are Protestants. There is an executive 
ministry and a single chamber (Landtag) of 
45 members. Grand Duke, Frederic Augus- 
tus, b. Nov. 16. 1852; succeded June 13, 
1900. Capital, Oldenburg. Population, 28,565. 

DUCHIES.— Anhalt . — A Duchy of Central 
Germany, in two principal portions, sur- 
rounded by Prussian Saxony, containing 
906 square miles and a population of 331,- 
128. Single chamber diet of ‘46 members, 
elected for six years. Duke, Friedrich II., b. 
Aug. 19, 1856 ; succeeded Jan. 24, 1904. 
Capital, Dessau. 

Brunswick . — A State of Northern Ger- 
many, consisting chiefly of three detached 
parts. Duke, Ernest Augustus, h. Nov. 17, 
1887, married daughter of the German Em- 
peror ; proclaimed Nov. 3, 1913. Capital, 
Brunswick. 

Saxe-Altenhurg . — Duke, Ernest, b. Aug. 
31, 1871 ; succeeded B’ob. 7, 1908. Capital, 
Altenburg. 

Saxe - Coburg - Gotha. — A State consisting 
of two principal and several smaller de- 
tached portions. Coburg has a diet of 11 
and Gotha of 19 members. The diet meet 
in joint session for common affairs. Duke, 
Charles Fdward (H. E, H. Duke of Albany), 
b. July 19. 1884. 


Saxe-Meiningen. — ^The single chamber 
diet has 24 members, elected for six years. 
Duke, George II., b. April 2, 1826 ; succeed- 
ed Sept. 20, 1866. Capital, Meiningen. 

The Principalities are : 

Lippe. — i’rince, Leopold. 

Keusa {Elder Li7ie). — Prince, Henry 
XXIV. 

Schaumburg-Lippe. — Reigning P r i n c e , 
Henry XXVII. 

Schaumburg-Lippe. — Reigning Prince, 
Adolphus. 

Schwarizburg-Budolstadt. — Prince, Gun- 

ther. 

Schicarzburg - Sondershausen. — Prince 
Gunther. 

Waldeck. — Prince, Frederick, Prince of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont, Count of Rappolstein, 
Seigneur of Iloheuack and Geroldseck Was- 
ziegen, etc. 

HANSE TOWNS. — The Free Hanse Towns 
comprise the three cities of Liibeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg, each with a small 
rural territory, retaining their sovereignty 
and local self-government, like the other 
States of the Empire ; they are situated 
in the North of Germany, on the Trave, 
Weser, and Elbe, respectively. Liibeck 
is situate near the Baltic, and is con- 
nected wuth the Elbe by the Elbe-Trave 
Canal ; its commerce is principally with 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 
Bremen is much smaller, but very prosper- 
ous, and only second in commercial import- 
ance to Hamburg. It is connected by rail- 
way with the outport of Bremerhaven, 
thirty-five miles distant, and carries on a 
very extensive American trade. Hamburg 
is the great emporium of Germany, and is 
sixty-five miles from Cuxhaven, to which 
port it is connected by railway. 

^‘REIGHSLAND."^ — Alsace-Lorraine (El- 
sass-Lothringen), which was annexed by 
France from the old German Empire between 
1648 and 1697, and restored to Germany in 
1871, embraces the fertile plain between the 
Rhine and the Vosges, and stretches beyond 
these mountains as far as Luxemburg. Wine, 
tobacco, and hops, iron and coal are among 
its leading productions, and the cotton in- 
dustry is most flourishing. There is a 
Landtag of two chambers, of which the 
first consists of representatives of the 
churches, university towns and professional 
classes, and the second of 60 members, 
elected by secret ballot. 

Principal towns, Strassburg, Miihlhausen, 
Metz, and Kolmar. 


GERMAN COLONIES.— kveo. and popula- 
tion. 

Colony 


Africa — 

East Africa. ..... 

South-west Africa. 

Cameroon 

Togoland 


Area in Estimated 
English Popula- 
Sq. Miles tion 

384,079 7,645.000 
322,348 120,000 

295,000 3,500,000 
33,659 1,000,000 


Total, Africa 

. . . . 1,035,086 12,265,000 

Pacific — 

New Guinea 

90,000 

463,300 

Solomon Islands 

4,200 

33,000 

Marshall Islands 

160 

10,550 

Eastern Carolines 

Western Carolines 

'••} 800 

78,600 

Samoan Islands 

1,050 

34,500 

Total, Pacific 

96,210 

619,950 

Asiatic — 

Kiao Chao 

193 

190,000 

Sphere of Interest 

2,750 

84,000 

Total, Asiatic 

2,943 

274,000 

Grand Total. .... 

. . . . 1,134,239 13,158,950 
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Germ any — Con t im ed. 

Language and Religion . — ^WMle the vast 
majority of the Emperor’s subjects are Ger- 
mau-speaking people it is notable that a 
considerable number adhere to the vernacu- 
lar of their original sovereignty. A recent 
language census gives the following figures : 
German, 51,88S,131 ; Polish, 3,328,751 ; 
French, 223,551 ; Danish, 141,061 ; Czech, 
107,398; Lithuanians, 106,305; Others, 224,- 
063. 


The generally accepted religion of the 
people is Lutheran, but there are many 
congregations of Catholics and others. The 
census of 1910 showed ; Protestants, 39,- 
991,421; Catholics, 23,821,453; Other 
Christians, 283,946; Jews, 615,021; Others 
(or of unknown religions), 214,152. 

History . — The Germans, or Teutons, are 
an Aryan race, first mentioned in history 
in the fourth century b. c. The German Ro- 
man Empire was founded by Charlemagne 
A D. 800, and this dynasty was extinguished 
about 911 A.D. The reign of Otto, which 
followed shortly (936-977 a. n), was the 
most successful of the Middle Ages. This 
was followed by the succession of the Ho- 
henstaufen dynasty (1138-1268 A. D.). The 
imperial power was restricted by the elec- 
tors between 1273 and 1806. Napoleon 


overthrew the empire and brought Germany 
under the confederation of the Rhine in 
1806. This was dissolved in 1813. and an 
alliance made with Austria in 1815, and the 
North German confederation was formed 
in 1866. Prussia was the leading factor 
in the Pranco-Prussian war of 1870-71, in 
which she was joined by Southern Germany. 
William I., King of Prussia, was elected 
German Emperor in the Reichstag on the 
initiative of all the reigning German princes 


in 1871. . , 

Aug. 1, 1914, upon learning of the mobili- 
zation of troops in Russia to attack Aus^ia, 
which was then at war with Servia, Ger- 
many declared war against Russia, and upon 
the beginning of hostilities between ttae 
tw'o countries Prance began to prepare for 
the inevitable invasion of her territory with- 
out a declaration of war. German forces 
started for the French border by way of 
Lidge, Belgium. Belgium protested against 
the violation of her territory and appealed 
to Great Britain for protection. England 
was pledged to both the protection of 
France and the neutrality of Belgium, and 
w*hen on Aug. 4, 1914, Germany declared 
war on Belgium, Great Britain replied with 
a declaration of war upon Germany.^ 

Government. — The Empire, according to 
the Constitution of April 16, 1871, ^ a 
Confederate League, bearing the name Ger- 
man Empire — Deutsches Reich — under the 
hereditary presidentship of the King of 
Prussia, who holds the title of German 
Emperor — Deutscher Kaiser— -and whose eld- 
est son is styled His Imperial and Royal 
Highness. The Emperor as such represents 
the Empire in all matters affecting interna- 
tional law : in the name of the Empire he 
declares war and makes peace, concludes al- 
liances and treaties with foreign States, 
and accredits and receives Ambassadors. 
Except to repel an attack on the territory 
or the coasts of the League, the Emperor 
cannot declare war without the consent of 
the Federal Council, Bundesrat, which rep- 
resents the sovereignty of the Federated 
States of the Empire. The Bundesrat, wim 
the Emperor’s consent, has the power to dis- 
solve the Reichstag. Amongst the matters 
belonging to the competence of the Empire 
are all those that refer to the army and 
navy; the common, civil and penal law of 
the Empire; posts and telegraphs (exclud- 
ing Bavaria) ; Inland navigation; customs; 
weights and measures ; coinage ; banking ; 


patents ; copyright ; foreign trade ; the Ger- 
man mercantile marine ; the Press ; every- 
thing relating to the right of forming cor- 
porations ; police ; sanitation ; colonization. 
A majority of the Federal Council and 
Reichstag is necessary, and also sufficient, 
for the validity of a law. The laws of 
the Empire take precedence of the laws 
of the Federated States within the scope 
of the Constitution of the Empire ; they 
are compulsory on all Governments of the 
Empire. 

Ruler, His Imnerial Majesty William II., 
German Emperor, King of Prussia, born at 
Berlin Jan. 27, 1859. 

The legislative powmr of the Empire is 
exercised within certain prescribed limits by 
the Bundesrat (or Federal Council) and the 
Reichstag. The Bundesrat is composed of 
61 plenipotentiaries nominated by the gov- 
ernments of the States which form the Em- 
pire, viz.: — Prussia (17), Bavaria (6), Sax- 
ony and Wiirttemberg (4), Baden and Hesse 
(3), Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Brunswick 
(2). the remaining States and the three 
Hanse Towns (1 each), and Alsace-Lorraine 
3 delegates (with limited voting powers). 
The Reichstag is composed of 397 Deputies, 
elected by universal suffrage for a maxi- 
mum of five years. The Federal Council 
and Reidhstag must be summoned to meet 
every year. 

The Supreme Court of the Empire is the 
Reichsgericht with a President and 100 
Judges, appointed by the Emperor, with the 
advice of the Bundesrat. This is a Court 
of Appeal from the remaining courts, which 
are State appointed and maintained, the 
legal system being identical in each. 

Army and Navy . — The Emperor is the 
Bundesfeldherr, or Federal Commander-in- 
Chief of the whole German Army. In time 
of war he holds supreme command ; in time 
of peace the Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirttemberg retain their sovereign rights 
as heads of their respective armies. On the 
other hand, the German Navy is Imperial 
(kaiserlich), and the Emperor as such is 
the supreme Admiral-in-Command of the Im- 
perial German Navy in peace as well as war. 

Service in the Army is universal and com- 
pulsory on all German subjects between 
the ages of 17 and 45, service commencing 
at the age of 20. (For the army establish- 
ment see Armies of the World and for the 
haw see Navies of the World.) 

Education . — The German educational sys- 
tem is remarkable for the ease with which 
it meets the requirements of every social 
class. Its eflacioncy is best exemplified by 
the annual military recruiting statistics, 
which in 1907 disclosed a proportion of 
only .02 per cent of illiterate recruits. It 
is, moreover, practically homogeneous in all 
branches throughout the Empire. The Prus- 
sian administration may be cited as typical, 
comprising a general control by the Minister 
of Public Instruction over all educational 
establishments, public or private, a pro- 
vincial organization charged with manage- 
ment of public elementary schools, and Spe- 
cial Provincial Boards charged with the 
management of Secondary and Normal 
Schools, their curricula, appointment of 
teachers, and leaving examinations. Pri- 
mary is Compulsory and free, age 6-14. 
Average attendance, 95 per cent. Evening 
continuation schools for children of working 
classes (partly compulsory) ; city intermedi- 
ate schools in two grades ; gymnasia prepar- 
ing for university and learned professions 
with a nine-years’ course. Special Schools 
are numerous throughout the Empire, spe- 
cial attention being devoted to agriculture, 
commerce, mining, forestry and music. Uni- 
versities, State-maintained and administered, 
are: Berlin. Bonn, Breslau. Erlangen, Frei- 
burg, Giessen, Gottingen, Greiswald, Halle, 
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Germany — Continued. 

Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, Konigsberg, Leipzig, 
Marburg. Miincben, Munster, Rostock, 
Sjtrassburg, Tiibingen and Wiirtzburg. 

Finance . — The Revenue of the Empire is 
derived mainly from Customs and Excise, 
stamps, posts and telegraphs, railways, and 
contribution in lieu of Customs and Excise 
duties from certain states with matricular 
levies on the constituent States of the Em- 
pire, and (since 1913) a direct Property 
Tax. The revenue for 1913 was 3,696,033,- 
200 marks, and the expenditure was the 
same amount. The debt at the beginning 
of the year 1913 was 4.921>,2-i2,000 marks. 
For ordinary computations five marks are 
reckoned as equal to one dollar of United 
States money. 

The Imperial War Treasure stored in the 
Julius Tower at Spandau amounted, March 
31, 1911, to 120,000,000 marks ($24,000,- 
000). Under the law of 1913, this amount 
is to be doubled, and in addition a silver 
reserve created amounting to an additional 
120,000,000 marks. 

Pensions . — The German scheme of social 
legislation gives all subordinate bread-win- 
ners in the Empire a legal right to pe- 
cuniary subvention when unfitted for work 
through sickness, accident, premature in- 
firmity. or old age. Insurance is compul- 
sory. The National Insurance is based on 
mutual insurance and self-administration. 
The Infirmity Insurance Act came into 
force Jan. 1, 1900. The insured include all 
persons working for wages or salary as 
workpeople, in so far as the incomes do not 
exceed Mk. 2,000 — including foreigners work- 
ing in Germany under these categories. 
Pensions for premature infirmity are given 
to insured persons when unfit for work ; old 
age pensions to all insured persons on at- 
taining the age of 70, though still capable 
of work. 

Production and Industry . — In 1907, 32.6 
per cent, of the population were supported 
by agriculture, 37 per cent, by industries 
and mining, and 11.5 per cent, by trade and 
traflSlc. The approximate number of persons 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits (exclusive of their dependents) in 
1907 was 9,750,000 ; in mining and indus- 
tries, 11,23(),000 ; in trade and commerce, 
3,500,000 : and in domestic and other ser- 
vice, 1,750,000. 

Of the total area in 1907, 78,632,139 
acres were cultivated (including 60.347,914 
acres arable) and 34,272,141 acres were 
woods and forests. 

Prussia contains the principal mining dis- 
tricts (in Silesia. Rhineland and Saxony), 
coal, lignite, and iron ore being largely pro- 
duced ; the Reichsland also contains valuable 
coal and iron ore, and the Hartz moun- 
tains yield copper and silver. 

Germany is becoming more and more a 
manufacturing country, the industries cen- 
tering round the coal and iron fields, partic- 
ularly in Prussia, the Reichsland, Bavaria, 
and Saxony. In Prussia (iron, linens, glass, 
etc.) the principal industrial centres are 
Berlin, Breslau, Cologne, Aix, Busseldorf, 
Dortmund, Magdeburg, and Caasel, while 
Solingen and Essen are the centres of the 
steel industry. In Saxony the woolen indus- 
try of Chemnitz, the machinery of Zwickau, 
and the book trade of Leipzig vie with the 
“Dresden china” industry of Meissen. In 
Bavaria and the Reichsland, cottons and 
silk; and in almost all the kingdoms and 
States, brewing. Gotha contains the larg- 
est and most Justly famous geographical 
institute In the world. The textile indu^ 
tries increase annually in importance and 
centre in Crefeld, Elberfeld-Barmen, Miihl- 
hausen, Chemnitz, and the provinces of 
Westphalia and Silesia. 


Sea fish to the value of nearly 75,000,- 
000 marks were consumed in 1912, the 
amount imported being valued at 40,000,000 
marks. About 35,000 persons were employed 
In the fisheries. 

Railways, etc . — In 1912 there were 56,- 
062 kilometres (35,380 miles of State rail- 
W'ays and 3,701 kilometres (2,300 miles) 
of private lines, wdth 2,215 kilometres of 
narrow gaugr^ line. The number of regis- 
tered auiomobii'-« and motor cycles on 1st 
Jan., aOr.:), wuss i7,7S9. 

In addition to some 6,000 miles of nav- 
igable rivers there are over 1,500 miles of 
canals and 1.600 miles of ship canals. 
Length of telegraph lines, 228,600 kilo- 
metres (length of wires, 1,907,200 kilo- 
metres) ; post oflBces. 40,987 ; telegraph of- 
fices, 46.444 ; wireless stations, 14 ; tele- 
phone call-stations, 37.970. The number of 
employes in tbe service of posts, telegraphs 
and telephones was 310,363. 

Shipping . — On Jan. 1, 1913, the Mercan- 
tile Marine consisted of 2,098 sea-going 
steamers of 17.65 register tons and up- 
wards (4,380.348 tons gross register), and 
of 2,420 sailing vessels (447,870 tons gross 
register) ; number of seamen. 77,746. Ger- 
many now ranks second in the list of mari- 
time countries. There were completed in 
1912 at German yards for German firms, 
659 sea-going ships of 383,090 tons gross, 
and at German yards for foreign firms, 124 
sea-going ships of 31,238 tons gross. 

Towns . — Capital of the German Empire, 
Berlin. There were 48 towns at the Census 
of December. 1910, with a population ex- 
ceeding 100,000. 

The unit of value is the mark of 100 
pfennige. One mark is equal to $0,238 
United States money. One dollar United 
States money is equal to 4 marks 81 pfen- 
nige. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Germany from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$331,684,212, and goods to the value of 
$188,963,071 were sent thither — a balance 
of $142,721,141 in favor of the United 
States. 

Germany (see also Berlin; Hamburg); 

Caroline Islands, dispute with Spain 
regarding, 4916, 6370. 

Commercial relations with., 5617, 6061, 
6369. 

Compulsory insurance of workingmen 
in, referred to, 5782. 

Concessions of land in Columbia, 6802. 

Consular convention with, 4114, 4142. 

Copyright privilege extended, by 
proclamation, 5713. 

Beferred to, 5752. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
2549. 

Emperor of — 

Arbitrator in northwestern bound- 
ary dispute, 4097. 

Award of, 4139. 

Thanks of United States ten- 
dered, 4140. 

Death of, 5367. 

Empress Frederick, death of, 6678. 

Expulsion of Julius Baumer from, re- 
ferred to, 4460. 

Fruits, American, restrictions upon 
importation of, into, dis-cussed, 
6331 . 
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Germany — Continued, 

Fugitive criminals^ convention witli; 
for surrender ofj 2689. 

Discussed, 4824. 

Government of United States of 
ISTorth Germany referred to, 3780. 
Immigration treaty witli, 4419. 
Importation of American products 
into, restrictions upon, discussed, 
4758, 4789, 4916, 5957, 6061, 6328, 
6429. 

Decree regarding, 6100. 

Insurance companies, American, ex- 
cluded from, 6061, 6099, 6183. 
Minister of Hamburg, received in 
United States, 949. 

Minister of, to United States, title of 
ambassador conferred upon, 5874. 
Minister of United States to — 
Eecalled, 2549. 

Salary of, increase in, recom- 
mended, 4074. 

Title of ambassador conferred upon, 
5874. 

naturalization treaty with, 3828, 
3829, 3830, 3888. 

Questions arising under, referred 
to, 4419, 4520, 4625, 4916, 5084, 
5471, 5869. 

neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Russia, 7969. 

France, 7969. 

Great Britain, 7974. 

Belgium, 7976. 

Italy, 8142, 

Japan, 7976. 

Roumania, 8142. 

Portugal, 8141, 

Political questions in, 4017. 

Postal convention with, 3775, 3783, 
4203. 

Presentation of replica of Von Steu- 
ben to, 8049. 

Samoan affairs discussed. (See Sa- 
moan Islands.) 

Shipping interests of, report of con- 
sul-general on, referred to, 4973. 
Tariff laws of, evidence of, modiff- 
cations of, proclaimed, 5693. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Tariff laws of United States, protest 
against provisions of, imposing dis- 
criminating* duty on sugar, 5957. 
Tobacco imported into (see also Agri- 
cultural Products) — 

Duties on, referred to, 2909. 
Treaty regarding, 2167, 
Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
4114, 4142. 

Treaty of United States with — 
Hamburg, 988, 991, 2686. 

States composing the ZoUverein, 
2168, 2169, 2205. 

Hegortiations regarding, and re* 
iec)tioh of, dissffu^d, 2192. 


Transmitted and discussed, 2689, 
4824. 

Union of States of, discussed, 4074. 

Vessels of — 

Claims of, to interest on dues ille- 
gally exacted, 5084, 5367. 

Destroyed at Samoan Islands, 5479. 

Duties on, suspended by proclama- 
tion, 5320. 

Proclamation revoking, 6129. 

Vessels of Hamburg, application for 
rights regarding, 621. 

Discriminating duties on, sus- 
pended, 607. 

War with France — 

Correspondence regarding, 4068, 
4434. 

Diplomatic relations resumed, re- 
ferred to, 4098. 

Neutrality of United States in, 
4050. 

Proclaimed, 4040, 4043, 4045. 

Suspension of hostilities recom- 
mended by President Grant, 4055. 

German Empire, Treaties with. — When 
the German Empire was formed in 1871, 
certain treaties in force with the individual 
component States were abrogated ; many, 
however, remained in force and are to be 
found under the headings of Baden, Ba- 
varia, Prussia, Saxony, etc. A consular 
convention was concluded in 1871. 

In 1900 a reciprocal commercial arrange- 
ment was made with Germany. It contains 
certain concessions of import duties upon 
specified classes of goods coming from Ger- 
many ; and Germany makes compensating 
concessions upon classes of goods going into 
Germany This agreement was made 
subject io three months’ notice of inten- 
tion to terminate and was denounced by 
Germany to take effect Feb. 28, 1906. 

Agreements were effected by the exchange 
of notes for the reciprocal protection of 
trade-marks in Morocco in 1901 and in 
China in 1905. A reciprocal trade agree- 
ment was entered into in 1906, and super- 
seded by another in 1907, and this was 
terminated on notice given by the United 
States under direction of the tariff act of 
1909. The patent convention of 1909 is 
still in force. 

Samoan Islands — In 1889 a general act 
providing for the neutrality and autono- 
mous government of the Samoan Islands 
was concluded between the United States, 
Germany and Great Britain. This pi-o- 
vided for the establishment of a supreme 
court for the islands, and confirmed titles 
to lands. Interference in political strug- 
gles in the islands in 1899 by commanders 
of British and American warships result- 
ed in the appointment of a court of claims. 
King Oscar of Sweden was agreed upon 
as arbitrator. His decision held the Unitorl 
States and Great Britain responsible for all 
damages caused by unwarranted military 
operations in the islands. By a convention 
of Dec. 2, 1899, the general act and treaties 
relating to Samoa were annulled and a new 
article was signed by the three powers in 
which Germany and Great Britain renounce 
in favor of the United States all their 
claims to Tutulla and all other Islands 
of the Samoan group, while the United 
States renounced to Germany all claims to 
the Islands of Upolu, Savaii and other 
islands west of long. 171® west. ’ (See MSo 
S'amoan Islands; Tutnllav) 
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Gerrymander.—Aii arbitrary arrangement 
of tbe legislative or Congressional dis- 
tricts of a state regardless of geographical 
contiguity and compactness, vrhereby a 
minority of the voters of one party may 
be so grouped as to elect all or a majority 
of the representatives in Congress or a 
state legislature. The word was coined 
in 1811 from the name of Klbridge Gerry, 
who as governor of IMaasacbuson.* signed 
a bill passed by the Democratic majority 
of the legislature grouping the sections 
which gave the B’ederalists majorities into 
one district, with a fancied resemblance to 
a salamander. 

Gerrymander, discussed^ 5643. 
Gettysburg (Pa,), Battle of.— After the 
remarkable success of the Confederate arms 
at Chancellorsville, and in response to a 
general demand of the people of the Con- 
federacy, Gen. Lee determined upon an in- 
vasion of the Northern States, In the early 
days of June, 18db, he started his army on 
the northward march into Pennsylvania. 
Passing up the Shenandoah Valley by way 
of Winchester (at which latter place he 
defeated Gen. Milroy, captuimg 4,000 pris- 
oners and 28 cannon), he crossed the Poto- 
mac at Williamsport and Shepardstown, 
arriving in Hagerstown, Md., with a force 
of 08,352 effectives, according to Confeder- 
ate accounts, or 97,000 men and 280 guns, 
according to some Federal accounts. Hook- 
er’s army numbered almost 80,000. By June 
27, Lee had reached Chambersburg, Pa., 
with Longstreet’s and Hill’s corps, Ewell 
having pushed on as far as Carlisle and 
York, W’hile the Confederates moved up 
the west side of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
Hooker marched along the east side, keep- 
ing always between his adversary and Wash- 
ington. The movement of the Confederates 
toward the east through Chambersburg 
threatened Harrisburg and Columbia, and 
eventually Baltimore. Hooker asked to be 
relieved of commaud, which request was 
immediately granted, and he was succeeded 
by Gen. George G. Meade, who assumed 
command June 28. Meade was now re- 
enforced by 15,000 men from Washington 
and 2,100 from the Middle Department and 
granted the privilege of calling upon the 
11,000 at Harpers Ferry, making the two 
armies thus advancing to battle on North- 
ern soil numerically equal, according to 
Northern statements. 

Lee, learning on June 28 that Meade was 
just across the South Mountain, and fear- 
ing the latter might attempt to cut off his 
communications with the Potomac by an 
advance through the mountain gaps in his 
rear, determined upon an eastern movement. 
Meade surmised that Lee would attempt a 
movement south on the east side of the 
South Mountain, and prepared to meet him 
and give battle at Pipe Creek, near Taney- 
town, Md-, 15 miles southeast of Gettysburg. 
The left wing of the Federal army, con- 
sisting of the First, Eleventh, and Third 
corps, was sent forward to Gettysburg to 
mask the Pipe Creek movement. 

On the morning of July 1, 1863, Buford’s 
cavalry, which had moved west of Gettys- 
burg on the Chambersburg road, encountered 
the Confederate advance under Hill and 
Heth and were driven back to Seminary 
Ridge, west of the town. The corps were 
scarcely placed in line of battle when Gen. 
Reynolds was mortally wounded and the 
command of the field devolved upon How- 
ard. He was later in the day superseded 
by Gen. Hancock. During the afternoon 
Ewell’s corps and two-thirds of Hill’s re- 
enforced the Confederates and drove Rey- 
nolds’s and Howard’s corps to Cemetery 


Ghent 

Hill, south of the town, inflicting upon 
them a loss of nearly 10,000 men and 16 
guns. Gen. Lee ordered Ewell to press for- 
ward and take the hill. Ewell failed to 
push on. On the advice of Hancock^ Meade 
moved his w'hole army during the night and 
occupied Cemetery Hill. Lee’s army was 
posted along Seminary Ridge, west of the 
town. July 2 the fighting of both armies 
was directed toward securing good positions, 
the Confederates gaining in two or three 
advance movements and capturing some tro- 
phies and prisoners. The attack on Ceme- 
tery Hill, while nearly successful, was dis- 
jointed, the Confederates retiring with their 
prisoners. The Union loss the second day 
was 10.000, Sickles losing half of his men. 
The Confederate losses were also great, 
July 3, the day of the decisive action, 
opened with slight skirmishing. After noon 
a heavy cannonade was kent up between the 
two armies for 2 hours. About 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon the Confederates, under Pick- 
ett, made a grand assault- They went for- 
ward in the face of a terrible fire and 
met with ^ almost complete destruction. 
Hay’s division took 2,000 prisoners and 15 
colors : Gibbon’s division took 2,500 prison- 
ers and 12 colors. The charge on the left 
was under Pettigrew, and was made with 
the same desperate valor. The entire Fed- 
eral losses at Gettysburg were 3,155 killed, 
14,529 wounded, and 5.365 missing— a total 
of 23,049. The Confederate losses footed 
np, according to official reports, a total of 
20,451 of whom 2.592 were killed, 12,709 
wounded, and 5,150 taken prisoners. This 
report does not include the artillery losses. 
Gettysburg was probably the crucial battle 
of the Civil 'War. 

Gettysburg Battlefield^ work of locat- 
ing and preserving lines of battle at, 

5879. 

Ghent, Treaty of, between United 
States and Great Britain, 537, 819. 

Commissioners — 

Copy of journal of, transmitted, 
1026. 

Disagree in opinions on, 777, 819. 
Expenses of, referred to, 650. 

To conclude, communications from 
and instructions to, 536, 537. 

To make international boundary 
in Passamaqnoddy Bay according 
to description of, 6063. 

Construction of, referred to Emperor 
of Russia for arbitration and 
interpretation of, 645, 672. 
Decision of, 756. 

Opinion of Attorney-General on, 
966. 

Ratification of, 767. 

Convention for payment of claimants 
under, 959. 

Copy of journals of the United 
{States Commissioners to, trans- 
mitted, 1026. 

Expresses incurred under, referred to, 
6282. 

Exportation of slaves by Great Brit- 
ain in violation of, 629. 

Proclaimed, 545. 

Referred to, 581, 591, 597, 629, 672, 
756, 775, 813, 868, 895, 945, 995, 
1006. 
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CrlieEt, Treaty Of—Continued. 

Bestitution of slaves referred to, 591, 
617. 

Settlement of boundaries under Ar- 
ticle IV. of, referred to, 581, 597. 
Gibbons vs. Ogden.— An important Su- 
preme Court case denying tbe right of a 
State to grant the exclusive privilege of nav- 
igating the wateis of the State extending to 
the coastwise traffic of another State. Aaron 
Ogden had obtained through assignment the 
exclusive right to navigate for thirty years, 
with boats propelled by fire or steam, the 
waters within the jurisdiction of the State 
of New York, In ISOS the New York court 
of chancery granted an injunction forbid- 
ding Thomas Gibbons from running steam- 
boats between New York. Elizabethtown, and 
other places in New Jersey. Gibbons ap- 
pealed and the New York court of errors 
having sustained the chancery court, the 
Supreme Court rendered judgment for the 
appellant Gibbons on the ground that the 
granting of exclusive navigation of waters 
within the State of New York by the State’s 
legislature, extending to coastwise traffic 
with another State, was repugnant to the 
clause of the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing Congress to regulate 
commerce, and was void. Ogden’s bill was 
dismissed, the decree of the two New York 
courts having been annulled. The case oc- 
cupies 240 pages of a large volume of the 
Supreme Court Beports. Daniel Webster 
appeared for the appellant. Chief Justice 
^larshall delivered the opinion. 

Gila Bend Reservation, Ariz., removal 
of Indians on, bill for, transmitted, 
5499. 

Gila Valley, Globe and Northern Rail- 
way, act granting right of way to, 
through San Carlos Reservation, 
Ariz., vetoed, 6003. 

Gilsonite, disposition of lands in Utah 
containing, discussed, 6168. 

Glacier National Park. (See Parks, 
National.) 

Glen, The, appropriation for illegal cap- 
ture of, recommended, 3396. 

Globe, Congressional. (See Congres- 
sional Globe.) 

Gloucester, The, mentioned, 6318. 

God Reigns and the Government at 
Washington Still Lives.— These were the 
closing w'-ords of a brief address made by 
James A. Garfield, then a representative 
in Congress, to a large assemblage in Wall 
Street, New York, on April 15, 1865, the 
morning after the assassination of Lincoln. 
The crowd was about to move for an at- 
tack on the World newspaper office, which 
had violently opposed Lincoln. Suddenly 
Garfield’s voice was heard to calm their 
passions. He spoke briefly as follows : 
“Fellow-citizens I Clouds and darkness are 
round about Him. His pavilion is dark 
waters and thick clouds of the skies. Jus- 
tice and judgment are the establishment 
of His throne. Mercy and truth shall go 
before His face. Fellow-citizens! God 
reigns, and the government at Washington 
still lives!” 

Gold and Silver Money, fixed ratio for 
Mexico and China, 6735, 6787, 6825, 
6941. 

Gold Standard, effect of, on public 
credit, 6654. 


Gold . — The most valuable of the metals 
in general use among civilized or barbar- 
ous nations, both in ancient and modern 
times. Its earliest use was probably for 
personal adornment. It was extensively 
employed by the Oriental nations, such as 
the Hindus, Akkadians, Assyrians, Egyp- 
tians, and the Persians. Although it never 
was used to the same extent among the 
Greeks, they obtained it by their inter- 
course with the Phenicians and other navi- 
gators and merchants of the Mediterra- 
nean, and adorned thM" ar."! made 

ornaments for their w i-'- .-1. -with 
it. Neither was gold in common use at 
an early day in Rome. Gold as money 
was not coined so early as silver. The 
Lydians made coins of the metal 860 B. C., 
but it had been in earlier use in the shape 
of rings, rods, etc., in the cities of the 
Chaldeans and in Assyria, and also among 
the Egyptians. The metal has been found 
most abundantly in South America, South 
Africa, and North America. Ancient gold 
mines of Russia w'ere reopened in 1699 and 
those of the Ural Mountains have since 
been richly productive. 

Gold is said to have been first discovered 
in Peru and Mexico in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by the Spaniards. It was found in 
Malacca in 1781, in Nueva Andalucia in 
1785, in Ceylon in 1800, in New Zealand 
in 1842, in California in 1848, in Australia 
in 1851, in British Columbia in 1856, in 
Nova Scotia in 1861, in the Transvaal in 
1868, in the Bendigo gold fields, Western 
Australia, in 1870, and in the Klondike 
region of the Yukon in 1896. 

The production of gold has been steadily 
increasing in recent years by reason not 
only of new discoveries but of the im- 
proved scientific methods of mining and of 
extracting the pure metal from the ore. 
The estimated value of all the gold in the 
world in 1848 was $2,500,000,000. In 1875 
the amount had probably doubled. There 
was a large increase in the world’s pro- 
duction of gold in 1897, the output for 
that year being twice that of 1890. More 
than 90 per cent of the supply was fur- 
nished by seven countries, viz., the United 
States, the Transvaal, Australia, Russia 
(Siberia), British India, Canada, and Mex- 
ico. 


PBODUCTION OF GOLD IN UNITED STATES IN CALENDAR 
YEAR 1915. 


States and 

Territories 

Fme 

Ounces 

Value 

Alabama 

247 

S 5,100 

Alaska 

808,346 

16,710,000 

Arizona 

220,392 

4,555,900 

California 

1,090,731 

22,547 400 

Colorado 

1,089,928 

22,530,800 

Georgia 

1,684 

34,800 

Idaho 

56,628 

1,170,600 

Montana 

240.825 

4,978,300 

Nevada 

574,874 

11,883,700 

New Mexico 

70,632 

1,460,100 

North Carolina 

8,258 

170,700 

Oregon 

90,321 

1,867,100 

Philippine Island 

63,898 

1,320,900 

Porto Rico ^ 

34 

700 

South Carolina 

174 

3,600 

South Dakota 

358,145 

7,403,500 

Tennessee 

329 

6,800 

Texas 

87 

1,800 

ITt^ 

189,045 

3,907,900 

Virginia 

24 

500 

Washington 

22,330 

461,600 

Wyoming 

672 

13,900 

Total 

4,887,604 

$101,035,700 


The world’s output is worth about a 
million and a quarter dollars a day. The 
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Gold — Continued. 

Bank of England under a law passed in 
1860 is bound to buy all the gold offered 
to it at the rate of $19.05 per ounce of 
standard fineness, pure gold being credited 
at $20.81 per ounce. The greatest hoard of 
gold in the world is stored in the vaults of 
the United States Treasury. The Director 
of the Mint reported more than 500 tons on 
hand in November, 19i4, 


GOLD PHODUCTION FEOM MINES IN THE TTNITED 

states: 1792 to 1915 


(From Reports of the Director of the Alint, 
Treasury Department ) 


Calendar Year 

Fine ounces 
(troy) 

Value 

Apr. 2. 1792- July 31, 
1S34 

677,250 

$14,000,000 

July 31, 1834-Dec. 31, 
1856 

22,278.670 

460,537,000 

1857 

2,660,625 

55,000.000 

1858 

2,418,750 

50,000.000 

1859 

2,418,750 

50,000,000 

1860 

2,225,250 

46,000,000 

1861 

2,080,125 

43,000,000 

1862 

1,896, .300 

39,200,000 

1863 

1,935,000 

40,000,000 

1864 

2,230,087 

46,100,000 

1865 

2,574,759 

53,225,000 

1866 

2,588,062 

53,500,000 

1867 

2,502,196 

51,725.000 

1868 

2,322,000 

48,000,000 

1869 

2,394,362 

49,500,000 

1870 

2,418,750 

50,000,000 

1871 

2,104,312 

43,500,000 

1872 

1,741,500 

36,000,000 

1873 

1,741,500 

1,620,122 

36.000,000 

1874 

33,490,000 

1875 

1,619,009 

33.467,900 

1876 

1,931,575 

39,929,200 

1877 

2,268,062 

46,897,400 

1878 

2,477,109 

51,206,400 

1879 

1,881,787 

38.900,000 

1880 

1,741,500 

36,000,000 

1881 

1,678,612 

34,700,000 

1882 

1,572,187 

32,500,000 

1883 

1,451,250 

30,000,000 

1884 

1,489,950 

30,800,000 

1885 

1,538,373 

31,801,000 

1886.. 

1,686,788 

34,869,000 

1887 

1,603,049 

33,136,000 

1888 

1,604,478 

33,167,500 

1889 

1,594,775 

32,967,000 

1890 

1,588,877 

32,845,000 

1891 

1,604,840 

33,175,000 


1,597,098 

33,015.000, 

1893 ! 

1,739,323 

35,955,000 

1894 

1,910,813 

39,500,000 

1895 

2,254,760 

46,610,000 

1896 I 

2,568,132 

53,088,000 

1897 

2,774,935 

57,363,000 

1S9S 

3,118,398 

64,463,000 

1899 

3,437,210 

71,053.400 

1900 

3,829,897 

79,171,000 

1901 

3,805,500 

78,666,700 

1902 

3,870,000 

80,000,000 

1903 

3,560,000 

73,591,700 

1904 

3,892,480 

80,464,700 

1905 

4,265,742 

88,180,700 

1906 

4,565.333 

94,373,800 

1907 

4,374,827 

90,435,700 

1908 

4,574,340 

94,560,000 

1909 

4,821,700 

99,673,400 

1910 

4,657,017 

96,269,100 

1911 

4,687,053 

96,890,000 

1912 

4,520,719 

93,451,500 

1913 

4,271,562 

88.301,023 

1914 

4,572,976 

94,531,800 

1915 

4,887,604 

101,035,700 


Gold and Silver: 

Adoption of, as standard of value 
discussed, 1465, 

Coinage of. (See Coins and Coinage.) 
Depreciation in price of silver dis- 
cussed, 5548, 5628. 

Discovery of — 

Gold discussed, 2486, 3451, 4355. 
Silver discussed, 3451. 

Export of, discussed, 5875, 5964, 

6156. 

Imports of, discussed, 5964, 
International action for restoration 
of silver to full use as money re- 
ferred to, 4587. 

International agreement for free use 
of silver as a coin metal discussed, 
5548. 

International conference at Brussels, 
Belgium, in 1892 to consider en- 
larged use of silver, 5752. 
Postponement of, discussed, 5876. 
Deport of, transmitted, 5784. 
International conference for adopting 
ratio between, discussed, 4447, 
4464, 4474, 4510. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
4438. 

International conference to consider 
free coinage of silver, information 
regarding, refused, 5673. 
International ratio of, establisliment 
of, referred to, 4929, 4955. 

Price of silver, depreciation of, dis- 
cussed, 5548, 5628. 

Production of, discussed, 3771, 3879, 
5876, 5965, 6156. 

Production of gold in California dis- 
cussed, 2660. 

Silver-purchase clause of act of 1890, 
repeal of, discussed, 5875, 6073. 
Decommended, 5833. 

Use of, as medium of exchange. (See 
Medium of Exchange.) 

Value of gold compared with national 
currency discussed, 4061, 4102. 
Gold Certificates. (See Currency Laws.) 
Gold Certificates, recommendations re- 
garding issue of, 4633. 

Gold Mines. (See Mines.) 

Gold Reserve discussed, and recommen- 
dations regarding, 5835, 5985, 5993, 
5999, 6075, 6091. 

Good Return, The: 

Protocol relative to claim on Chile in 
case of, transmitted, 4214. 
Reparation made by Chile in case of, 
4289. 

Gordon, Ironsides and Fares Company, 
reimbursement of, 6857. 

Gosport, Va., site for docks at, 934. 
Government. (See United States.) 
Government Bonds. (See Bonds j Debt, 
Public.) 

Government Contracts, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 3180. 
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G-ovemment Creditors, payment of, in 
depreciated currency referred to, 
1777, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1810. 
Government Drafts, sale or exeliange 
of, for bank notes and payment of 
Government creditors in depreciated 
currency, 1777, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1810. 
Government Employees. (See also Offi- 
cers, Public) : 

Compensation for when injured in 
service recommended, 7506. 
Compensation for when injured on 
Panama Canal recommended, 7508. 
Official conduct of, complimented, 
2714. 

Order permitting, to — 

Participate in public exercises, and 
ceremonies, 4879, 6590, 6595, 6611. 
Participate in dedication of Wash- 
ington Monument, 4879. 

Witness inauguration of President 
Cleveland, 4881. 

Ordered to organize into companies 
for defense of Washington, 3323. 
Partisan interference in elections by. 
(See Elections.) 

Eendering honors to rebel living or 
dead inquired into, 3591. 

Wages of, not to be affected by re- 
duction in hours of labor, 3969, 
4131. 

Government Hospital for Insane: 
Appropriation for, 2708. 

Construction of, discussed, 2750. 
Erection of, recommended, 1621, 2204. 
Estimate for deficiency appropria- 
tion for, 4677. 

Government, local. (See Local Govern- 
ment.) 

Government Hotes, may become neces- 
sary to issue, as medium of exchange, 
551. 

Government Penitentiaries. (See Peni- 
tentiaries.) 

Government Printing Office.— The Pub- 
lic Printer has charge of all business re- 
lating to the public printing and binding. 
He appoints the officers and employees of 
the Government Printing Office, and pur- 
chases all necessary machinery and ma- 
terial. The foreman of printing has charge 
of all matter which is to be printed. His 
department consists of the following divi- 
sions : the document, job, specification, 
press, folding, stereotype, and Congres- 
sional Record rooms, as well as the vari- 
ous branch offices. The Superintendent of 
Documents has general supervision of the 
distribution of all public documents, except- 
ing those printed for the use of the two 
Houses of Congress and the Executive De- 
partments. He is required to prepare a 
comprehensive index of public documents 
and consolidated index of Congressional 
documents, and is authorized to sell at 
cost any public document in his charge, 
the distribution of which is not specifically 
directed. The following are the official 
heads of the several departments : Public 
Printer, Cornelius Ford; Secretary to the 
Public Printer, Joseph P. O’Lone; Deputy 
Public Printer, Henry T. Brian ; Congres- 


sional Record Clerk, William A. Smith ; 
Superintendent of Work, D. V. Chisholm ; 
Superintendent of Documents, Josiah H 
Brinker. 

Government Printing Office: 

Civil service extended over, 6046, 
6055. 

Order permitting employees of, to — 
Participate in decoration of graves 
of soldiers, 4753, 4818, 4899, 5078, 
5350, 5463, 5540, 5609, 5832, 5949, 
6046. 

Participate in dedication of Wash- 
ington Monument, 4879. 

Transfer to Department of Com- 
merce and Labor recommended, 
7229. 

Witness inauguration of President 
Cleveland, 4881. 

Overproduction of, 6728, 6914. 
Government Service; 

Abolition of local offices, 7703. 
Accounting and reporting, 7711. 
Auditing offices, consolidation of, rec- 
ommended, 7441. 

Budget (the) as an annual pro- 
gramme, 7714. 

Business methods in, 7706. 

Character of accounts required, 7712. 
Citizens^ interest in expenditures, 
7715. 

Classification of local officers, 7704. 
Constructive results obtained by in- 
vestigation, 7713. 

Documents, distribution of, 7744. 
Economy and efficiency in, 7698, 7736. 
Efficiency of personnel, 7706. 
Excessive cost of travel, 7710. 

First complete investigation into, 
7700. 

General technical services, 7703. 

Lack of specifications, 7709. 
Lighthouse and lifesaving services, 
consolidation of, recommended, 
7739. 

Local postoffices, should be included 
in classified service, 7739. 
Magnitude of inquiry into, 7699. 
Merit system, legislation needed to 
establish, 7739. 

Methods of purchasing, 7711. 
Modifications recommended, 7713. 
Need for labor saving devices, 7708. 
Outlines of organization, 7701. 

Pension agencies, should be included 
in classified service, 7738. 

Plan of investigation of, 7700. 

Plan for inquiry, 7702. 

Prosecution of inquiry into, 7717. 
Public welfare questions, 7715. 

Eeasdns for inquiry into, 7699. 

Eeports on particular services, 7702. 
Eeports required by Congress, 7713, 

' Eevenue Cutter Service, abolition of 
recommended, 7740. 

Subsistence, storage, communication, 
etc., expenses, 7711, 
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Government SetYicQ—Conilnued. 
Superannuation, 7706. 

Uniformity in classification and 
methods, 7712. 

Unnecessary cost of in copy work, 
7708. 

Handling and filing correspondence, 

7707. 

Insurance, 7709. 

Waste in the distribution of public 
documents, 7708. 

Wasteful use of properties and equip- 
ment, 7709. ^ ] 

Governor. — The executive head of each 

of the states of the Union. When the 
first settlements were made in America the 
term governor was used in England to 
designate the head of large trading cor- 
porations like the East India Company, 

Massachusetts Bay Comnnry, ote. In the 
Colonies, therefore, -jm. r.iii'd i* 

charters similar to i’:o 
the executive head \uo\\n i''e 

governor. In the royal Colonies he was 
appointed by the Crown, in the proprietary 
Colonies by the proprietors, and in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and most of the time 
in Massachusetts he was chosen by the 
people. After the Revolution the consti- 
tutions of the states provided for a single 
head, to be called the governor. Terms of 
the governors of the states vary from one 
to four years, and the salaries from $1,000 
to $10,000. To them is intrusted the ex- 
ecution of the laws, and they are usually 
invested with the veto and pardoning pow- 
ers. In our early history the governors of 
many of the states were chosen by the 
legislatures thereof. At present the uni- 
form practice is to elect the governor by 
popular vote. 

Governors Island, N". T., appropriation 
for sea wall on, recommended, 4744. 
Governors, Provisional. (See Provi- 
sional Governors.) 

Graduated Inheritance Tax, recom- 
mended, 7370, 7390. 

Grain Statistics. — The Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Agriculture makes 
a careful estimate of the amount of grain 
sown each year and reports the condition 
of the crops monthly until harvest, and 
then publishes a bulletin of the yield and 
the average price received in leading mar- 
kets. (See Agricultural Products.) 

Granada, The, seizure of, by Canadian 
revenue cutter at Port Hood, Nova 
Scotia, 4070. 

Granadian Confederation! convention 
with, referred to, 3268. 

Granby Token. — An authorized coin is- 
sued by John Hlgley, of Granby, Conn., 
in 1737. It was made of copper and on 
the obverse bore a deer with the words, 
“Value me as you please/' the Roman nu- 
merals 111, and a crescent. The design on 
the reverse consisted of three hammers, on 
a triangular field, each bearing a crown. 
The legend was, “I am good copper.” 
Grand Army of Bepuhlic. — A fraternal, 
charitable, and patriotic organization com- 
posed exclusively of ex-soldiers and ex- 
sailors; of the Union Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rfnje Corps who i^ierVed durlug the OiVn 


War and were honorably discharged. It 
was planned by Dr. B. F. Stephenson, ex^ 
'ge m of Fourteenth lilinois Infantry. 
The first post was organized at Decatur, 
III., April 6, 1866, and the first regular 
convention was held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Nov. 20, 18G6. Forty posts were represent- 
ed, and Gen. S. A. Hurlbut, of Illinois, 
was chosen commander-in-chief. The or- 
ganization now’ has branches in all parts 
of the Union. Its objects are to bring to- 
gether in a spirit of friendship all former 
soldiers and sailors in the Civil War, to 
care for the widow’s and orphans of their 
deceased comrades, to cultivate a spirit of 
de\otion to the Union, and to perpetuate 
the memory of their dead. There are forty- 
four departments, and the Commander-in- 
Chief is Washington Gardiner, Albion, 
Mich. Jan. 1, 1913, there W’ere 5,663 
posts, with a membership of 180,203. 
Losses by death the previous year were 
11,338. Auxiliary to the Grand Army is 
the Women's Relief Corps, an organization 
of w’omen having the same objects as the 
Grand Army and numbering 140,523 mem- 
bers. 

Grand Army of Republic: 

Addresses to, 8073, 8075. 
Appropriation for reception and en- 
tertainment of, in Washington rec- 
ommended, 5672. 

Appropriation for memorial at Ar- 
lington recommended, 7428. 
Decoration of graves by, 4137, 4184. 
Parade of, in Washington discussed, 
5763. 

Order permitting members em- 
ployed in public service to par- 
ticipate in, 5740. 

Grand Canyon of the Colorado, pro- 
posed as National Park, 7393. 

Grand Canyon Forest Reserve, bound- 
aries of, 1104. 

Grand Jury. — A jury whose duty it is 
to inquire into charges for offenses and to 
determine w’hether indictments shall be 
brought against alleged criminals in any 
court. Provisions of the Federal and state 
constitutions prohibit the criminal prose- 
cution of any person except upon present- 
ment or indictment by a grand jury for 
any except the less serious crimes or mis- 
demeanors or military or naval offenses. 
The custom is very ancient and has been 
scrupulously guarded as a safeguard of civil 
liberty since the time of blthelred, an 
Anglo-Saxon king of the ninth century. 
At common law (and usually by statute) 
the grand jury consists of not less than 
twelve nor more than twenty-three mem- 
bers, and the concurrence of twelve is nec- 
essary to, the finding of an indictment- 
They sit in absolute secrecy, and may either 
pass upon bills presented by the prosecut- 
ing oflicer of the state or upon present- 
ments made by one of their own number, 
or upon evidence laid before them of any 
violation of law. The proceedings are en- 
tirely ex parte. Witnesses for the prose- 
cution only are examined. If the requisite 
number of jurors are satisfied, from the 
evidence presented, of the truth of tb® 
accusation, the foreman of the grand Jury 
writes on the back of the indictment the 
words **A true bill.” signs his name ap 
foreman, and adds the date of the finding-, 
but if the evidence is unsatisfactory the 
endorsement is “Not a true bill.” After all 
the todlicImeBfts have icbnsHdere^ 
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Grand Jury — Continued. 
work of the grand jury is ended and the 
cases are turned over to the court and petit 
jury for trial. 

Grande Bonde Eeservations, Oreg., re- 
lief of Indians on, bill for, 4780. 
Grangers. — A corumon name for the pa- 
trons of Husbandry, a secret association 
for the promotion of agricultural interests. 
The society had its origin in the depressed 
condition of agriculture immediately suc- 
ceeding the Civil War. Its object was to 
redress the grievances of the farmers 
against the middlemen and railroad com- 
panies. The plan of organization embraces 
a secret ritual. It was organized in Wash- 
ington, Dec. 4, 1867, by employees of the 
Department of Agriculture. In a manifesto 
issued in 1874 the objects of the Grangers 
are declared to be “to develop a better 
and higher manhood and womanhood ; to 
enhance the comforts of our homes ; to 
buy less and produce more ; to discounte- 
nance the credit system, the fashion sys- 
tem, and every other system that tends to 
prodigality and bankruptcy.” Though non- 
political, the order has exerted a strong in- 
fluence in various state legislatures and in 
elections. 

Grant, Ulysses S. — 1869-1877. 

(FIHST TERM, 1869-1873.) 

Twenty-first Administration — Republican. 

Vice-President — Schuyler Colfax. 
Secretarj/ of State — 

Elihu B. Washburn. 

Hamilton Fish. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

George S. Boutwell. 

Secretary of War — 

John A. Rawlins. 

William T. Sherman. 

William W. Belknap. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Adolph R Borle 
George M. Robeson. 

Secretary of the Interior-;^ 

Jacob D. Cox. 

Columbus Delano. 

Postmaster-Oenera I — 

John A. J. Creswell. 

Attorney-General — 

E. Rockwood Hoar. 

Amos T. Ackerman. 

George H. Williams. 

Nomination. — Grant was elected by the 
Republican party, Nov. 3, 1868. He was 
nominated at the National Convention, at 
Chicago, May 20-21, 1868, by a unanimous 
vote of the 650 delegates. 

Platform. — The platform of the Republi- 
can party endorsed the reconstruction pol- 
icy of Congress ; equal suffrage ; denounced 
repudiation ; recommended equalization of 
taxation ; advised the extension of the 
time of payment of the public debt to 
a fair and reasonable period ; advocated 
economical administration ; deplored the 
death of Lincoln and denounced President 
Johnson’s administration ; placed natural- 
ized citizens on a level of equality with the 
native-born ; upheld the gallant conduct of 
soldiers and sailors in the Civil War ; en- 
couraged immigration ; and commended the 
spirit of the Southern people in their as- 
sistance In reconstruction. 

Opposition. — The Democratic National 
Convention, held In New York, July 4-11, 
1868, nominated Horatio Seymour, after 
the twenty-second ballot, over Pendleton, 
Hendricks, and Hancock. 

Vote. — The popular vote of thirty-four 
States, including that of Georgia, gave 
Grant a^OlSjOTl; and Seymour, 2,709,613. 


The electoral vote, counted Peb. 10, 1869, 
gave Grant 214 and Seymour 80 ; 23 cast 
no vote. 

Renomination. — In 1872, President Grant 
was renominated enthusiastically by accla- 
mation at the Republican National Con- 
vention, at I^hiladelphia, June 5-6. 

(second term, 1873-1877.) 
Twenty-second Administration — Republican. 

Vice-Pt esideni — Henry Wilson. 
Secretary of State — 

Hamilton Fish (continued). 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

William A. Richardson. 

Benjamin H. Bristow. 

Lot M. Morrill. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Columbus Delano. 

Zachariah Chandler. 

Secretary of War — 

W. W. Belknap (continued), 

Alphonso Taft. 

James D. Cameron. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

George M. Robeson (continued). 
Postm aster-Oeneral — 

John A. J. Creswell (continued). 
James W. Marshall. 

Marshall Jewell. 

James N. Tyner. 

Attorney-General — 

George H. Williams. 

Edwards Pierrepont. 

Alphonso Taft. 

SECOND TERM — Opposition. — The oppo- 
nents of the Grant administration, under 
the name of the Liberal Republican party, 
had met in Cincinnati, May 1, 1872, and 
nominated Horace Greeley. The Demo- 
cratic (Straight Out) Convention, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Sept. 3, 1872, nominated Charles 
O’Conor, of New York. The Labor Re- 
form Convention, at Columbus, Ohio, 
Feb. 21-22, 1872, nominated David Davis. 
The Prohibition Convention, at Columbus, 
Ohio, Feb. 22, 1872, nominated James 
Black. 

Vote. — The popular vote of thirty-seven 
State cast in November gave Grant 3,597,- 
070; Greeley, 2.834,079; O’Conor, 29,489; 
and Black, 5,608. The electoral vote, 
counted on Peb. 12, 1873, gave Grant 286; 
Hendricks, 42 ; Brown, 18 ; Jenkins, 2 ; 
Davis, 1 ; and not voting, 17. The death 
of Horace Greeley on Nov. 29, 1872, caused 
the Democratic and Liberal Republican 
electors to cast their votes for others. 

Party Affiliation . — General Grant, though 
nominated unanimously by the Republican 
party, never cast a Republican vote until 
after his term of ofiBce expired. He had 
never taken an active part in politics, 
and voted but once for a President, James 
Buchanan, the Democratic candidate in 
1856, though his earlier associations had 
been with the Whig party. Though ap- 
proached at this election by Democratic 
politicians and urged to accept the Demo- 
cratic nomination, he declined the offer, 
for at heart he was more of a Republican 
than anything else. He favored a national 
banking system, a protective tariff, in- 
ternal improvements, and equity of laws. 

Political Complexion of Congress. — In the 
Forty-first Congress (1869-1871) the Sen- 
ate, of 74 members, was composed of 11 
Democrats, 61 Repnblicans, with 2 va- 
cancies ; and the House, of 243 members, 
was made up of 73 Democrats and 170 
Republlenns. In the Forty-second Con- 
gress (1871-1873) the Senate of 74 mem- 
bers was composed of 17 Democrats and 
57 Republicans; and the House, of 243 
members, was made up of 104 Democrats 
and 139 Repnblicans. In the Forty- third 
Congress (1873-1875) the Senate, of 74 
members, was composed of 19 Democrats, 
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Grant, Ulysses S. — Continued, 

54 Republicans, with 1 vacancy; and the 
Honse, of -92 members, was made np of 
88 Democrats, 203 Kepnblicans. with 1 
vacancy. In the Congress 

(1875-1877) the Senate, of 76 members, 
was composed of 29 Democrats, 46 Re- 
publicans, with 1 vacancy ; and the House, 
of 293 members, was made up of ISl 
Democrats, 107 Republicans, 3 Independ- 
ents, with 2 vacancies. 

Tariff . — The tarifE act of July 14, 1870, 
“to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes,” reduced the duties on several 
articles named and also increased the 
free list. By the act of May 1, 1872, the 
duty on tea and coffee was repealed. 
Taxes on imports were still further re- 
duced by the act of June 6, 1872, and this 
latter act was amended by the tariff act 
of March 3, 1873. Two amending acts 
were passed in 1875, that of March 3 
increased the duties on imported molasses, 
sugar, and other articles. In his Second 
Annual Message (page 4061) the Presi- 
dent said ; “The tax collected from the 
people has been reduced more than $80,- 
000,000 per annum. By steadiness in our 
present course there is no reason why in 
a few short years the national tax-gath- 
erer may not disappear from the door of 
the citizen almost entirely. With the reve- 
nue stamp dispensed by postmasters in 
every community, tax upon liquors of all 
sorts, and tobacco in all its forms, and 
by a wise adjustment of the tariff, which 
will put a duty only upon these articles 
which we could dispense with, known as 
luxuries, and on those which we use more 
of than we produce, revenue enough may 
be raised after a few years of peace and 
consequent reduction of indebtedness, to 
fulfill all our obligntions. A further re- 
duction of expenses, in addition to a further 
reduction of interest account, may be re- 
lied on to make this practicable. Reve- 
nue reform, if it means this, has my hearty 
support.” 

Fifteenth Amendment . — Tjne Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution was adopt- 
ed Peb. 26, 1869, ratified by the requisite 
three-fourths of the States, and declared 
in force on March 30, 1870. President 
Grant had recommended this measure and 
when he proclaimed its adoption he sent a 
special message to Congress (page 4009) in 
which he said that this “is indeed a 
measure of grander importance than any 
other one act of the kind from the founda- 
tion of our free Government to the present 
day.” Again he says that “the adoption 
of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution completes the greatest civil change 
and constitutes the most important event 
that has occurred since the nation came 
into life.” 

Civil Service . — Tn his Second Annual Me.s- 
sage (page 4062) President Grant advo- 
cates “reform in the civil service of the 
country. I would have it go beyond the 
mere fixing of the tenure of oflBce of clerks 
and employees. ... I would have it gov- 
ern, not the tenure, but the manner of 
making all appointments. . . . The pres- 
ent system does not secure the best men. 
The elevation and purification of the civil 
service of the Government will be hailed 
with approval by the whole people of the 
ITnited States.” Tn his Third Annual Mes- 
sage (page 4109) the President reports 
the appointment by him of a board to re- 
vise rules and regulations to effect the 
needed reforms. In his Fifth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 4209) the President asks Con- 
gress to appoint a committee to confer with 
his Civil-Seryice-Board regarding proper 
recognition of the rules formulated by it. 


Pullic Debt — The public debt of the 
United States during the administration 
of President Grant stood as follows : July 
1, 1869, $2,432,771,873.09; 1870, $2,331.- 
169,965.21; 1871, $2,246,904,068.67; 1872, 
$2,149,780,530.35 ; 1873, $2,105,462,060.75 ; 
1874, $2,104,149,153.69 ; 1875, $2,090,041,- 
170.13; 1876, $2,060,925,340.45. 

In his First Annual Message (page 3983) 
President Grant said: “The vast resources 
of the nation, both developed and unde- 
veloped, ought to make our credit the best 
on earth. With a less burden of taxation 
than the citizen has endured for six years 
past, the entire public debt could be paid 
in ten years. But it is not desirable that 
the people should be taxed to pay it in that 
time. Year by year the ability to pay in- 
creases in a rapid ratio.” The President 
advocates the payment of the interest and 
the funding of the public debt. On page 
3991, the President highly commends the 
action ^ of Congress in passing the joint 
resolution providing that the debt be paid, 
both principal and interest in coin. 

Finance . — In his First Annual Message 
(page 3983) the President said: “Among 
the evils growing out of the rebellion, 
and not yet referred to, is that of an 
Irredeemable currency. It is an evil that 
I hope will receive your earnest atten- 
tion. It is a duty and one of the highest 
duties of Government to secure to the 
citizen a medium of exchange of fixed, un- 
varying value. This implies a return to a 
specie basis and no substitute for it can 
be devised. I earnestly recommend to 
you then such legislation as will secure 
the gradual return to specie payments, and 
put an immediate stop to fluctuations In 
the value of currency.” When, in 1874, 
Congress passed the “Inflation Bill” in- 
creasing the paper currency of the coun- 
try $100,000,^0. ihe President vetoed it 
(page 4223) and stated that the opin- 
ions formerly expressed by him had un- 
dergone no change. The bill was not 
passed over his veto and the whole coun- 
try sustained his action. Writing on June 
4, 1874, President Grant said: “I believe 
it a high and plain duty to return to a 
specie basis at the earliest practical day, 
not only in compliance with legislative and 
party pledges, but as a step indispensable 
to national lasting prosperity.” Congress 
as a result of the President’s earnestness 
and unanswerable argument passed the 
“Resumption Act” in 1875. The financial 
results of President Grant’s administra- 
tions may be summed up thus : There had 
been a reduction of over $300,000,000 in 
the taxes, over $450,000,000 in the public 
debt, over $60,000,000 in the interest, and 
a change from $130,000,000 of balance of 
trade against the country to that amount 
in its favor. 

Grant, Ulysses S.: 

Advancement and progress made by 
United States discussed by, 4286. 

Annexation of Santo Domingo dis- 
cussed by. (See Santo Domingo.) 

Annual messages of, 3981, 4050, 4096, 
4138, 4189, 4238, 4286, 4353. 

Biographical sketch of, 3957. 

Brigadier-general, thanks of Presi- 
dent tendered, 3305. 

Captain-general of Army, appoint- 
ment of, as, recommended, 4572. 

Civil Service discussed by, 4063, 4108, 
4159, 4177, 4208, 4217. (See also 
Civil Service.) 4254. 
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Grant, tJlysses S.— Continued. 

Congress requested by, to postpone 
adjournment, 4034. 

Constitutional amendment regard- 
ing— 

Approval of separate items of bill 
and veto of others recommended 
by, 4196. 

Election of President and Yice- 
President referred to by, 4196, 
Legislation during last 24 hours of 
Congress recommended by, 4196. 
Legislation in extra session of Con- 
gress recommended by, 4196. 
Cuban insurrection and policy of 
United States regarding, dis- 
cussed by, 3985, 4018, 4051, 4101, 
4143, 4245, 4290.^ 

Bef erred to by President McKinley, 
6259, 6286, 6291. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4893, 4900, 4901, 
4902. 

Executive acts performed during ab- 
sence of President from seat of 
Government discussed by, 3559. 
Exequatur issued vice-consul of Por- 
tugal revoked by, 4038. 

Finances discussed by, 3983, 3991, 
4061, 4101, 4146, 4197, 4238, 4247, 
4268, 4301, 4354, 4379. 

First lieutenant by brevet, nomina- 
tion of and reasons therefor, 2520. 
Foreign policy discussed by, 3985, 
4006, 4016, 4018, 4050, 4053, 4082, 
4101, 4143, 4176, 4192, 4245, 4290, 
4365. 

General of United States Army — 
domination of, 3595. 
domination of, upon retired list, 
4867. 

Eecommended, 4858. 

Eequested to proceed to Mexican 
frontier and communicate with 
American minister, 3641. 
Eelieved from duty, 3641. 

Eahms corpus., writ of, suspended in 
South Carolina by, 4090, 4093. 
Eevoked as to Marion County, 4092. 
Inaugural address of — 

First, 3960; Second, 4175. 
Legislation in last 24 hours of Con- 
gress, 4829. 

Lieutenant, first, by brevet, nomina- 
tion of, and reasons therefor, 2520. 
Lieutenant-general- 

Commander of armies of United 
States assigned to, 3435. 
degotiations for and correspond- 
ence regarding restoration of 
peace, 3461. 
domination of, 3400. 

Eeport of, referred to, 3471. 
Major-general, thanks of Congress 
tendered, and gold medal presented 
to, 3432. 


Monroe doctrine reasserted by, 4015, 
4054, 4083. 

Official and civil career of, discussed 
by, 4353. 

Pension to, recommended, 4840. 
Pocket veto of, 4274. 

Portrait of, 3957. 

Powers of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments discussed by, 3992, 4126, 
4170, 4196, 4259. 

Proclamation of — 

Admission of Colorado, 4346. 
Alabama Claims, extending time of 
Commission of, 4278. 

American citizens in Ottoman do- 
minions, rights of, 4231, 4344. 
Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, 4181. 

Consular jurisdiction over crews of 
foreign vessels in American 
waters, 4038, 4129. 

Day for submitting constitution to 
voters of — 

Mississippi, 3970. 

Texas, 3971. 

Virginia, 3967. 

Directing discontinuance of pro- 
ceedings to remove persons from 
office, 4130. 

Discriminating duties suspended on 

TTnOGplQ A’p 

France, 3969, 3973, 4182. 

Eevoked, 4132. 

Japan, 4131. 

Portugal, 4080. 

Spain, 4128. 

Enforcement of fourteenth amend- 
ment, 4088. 

Exequatur of vice-consul of Portu- 
gal revoked, 4038. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
3966, 4087, 4171, 4278, 4390. 
Military expedition to Canada, 4039. 
Neutrality in Franco-German War, 
4040, 4043, 4045. 

Eecommending filing of historical 
sketches of counties and towns, 
4345. 

Eeduction in hours of labor not to 
affect wages of Government em- 
ployees, 3969, 4129. 

Thanksgiving, 3972, 4046, 4092, 

4132, 4182, 4231, 4279, 4346, 4351. 
Treaty with — 

Great Britain, acts to give effect 
to, 4179, 4227. 

Hawaiian Islands, 4348. 

Unlawful combinations in — 
Arkansas, 4226. 

Louisiana, 4177, 4230. 

Mississippi, 4276. 

South Carolina, 4086, 4089, 4350. 
Sateas corpus suspended, 4090, 
4093. 

Eevoked as to Marion Coun- 
ty, 4092. 
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Great Britain 


Grant, Ulysses ^,—Contmuea. 

Eeeonstruetion of Soutliern States 
discussed by, S982, 4050. 
Eecommendations regarding, 3965. 
Eeferred to, 4354. 

Bemoi^ais from office discussed by, 
3992. 

Eeport of, on condition of Southern 
States, 3571. 

Eestoration of Sontbern States recom- 
mended by, 3965. 

Secretary of War, authorized to act 
as, ad interim, 3754, 3781. 
Correspondence with President 
Johnson regarding vacation of 
office of, 3800. 

State of the Union discussed by, 3981, 
4050, 4107, 4138, 4238, 4259, 4286, 
4353. 

Swords and testimonials of, offiered to 
government by Mrs. Grant, rec- 
ommendation regarding, 4857. 
Schedule of, 4859. 

Tariff discussed by, 3984, 4061, 4102, 
4201, 4247, 4303. 

Termination of official career of, re- 
ferred to, 4367. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 3972, 
4046, 4092, 4132, 4182, 4231, 4279, 
4346, 4351. 

Veto messages of — 

Abolishing police board in District 
of Columbia, 4384. 

Advertising of Executive Depart- 
ments, 4388. 

Amendment to act for improvement 
of Fox and Wisconsin rivers, 4336. 
Congratulations from Argentine 
Eepublic and Pretoria, 4384. 
Equalizing bounties of soldiers in 
war, reasons for applying pocket 
veto, 4274. 

Fixing salary of President, 4334. 
Homestead entries, 4383. 

Indian trust funds, 4332. 

New trials in Court of Claims, 4168. 
Paving Pennsylvania avenue, 4341. 
Pension to — 

Blumer, Eliza Jane, 4338. 
Crawford, Eichard B., 4126. 
Hinely, Lewis, 4274. 

Montgomery, Mary Ann, 4126. 
Eyan, Abigail, 4126. 

Placing Daniel H. Kelly’s name on 
muster roll, 4386. 

Post-office statutes, 4336. 
Eecording conveyances in District 
of Columbia, 4335. 

Eelief of — 

Best, J. Milton, 4126. 

Brock, Michael, 4339. 

Burtch, Alexander, 4273. , 
Children of John M. Baker, 4125. 
Contractors for war vessels, 4079. 
Cooper, Charles, and other signers 
of bond, 4078. 


Denniston, William H., 4222. 
East Tennessee University, 4169, 
Hanks, John F., estate of, 4124. 
Hile, James A., 4333. 

Johnston, James T., 4125. 

Jussen, Edmund, 4168. 

Leland, Edward A., 4389. 
MeCulIah, James A., 4170. 
Owners of salt works, 4170. 
Spencer and Mead, 4225. 
Tiffany, Nelson, 4337. 

Turner, Junius T., 4343. 

Objections to bill withdrawn, 
4343. 

Tyler and Luekett (assignees), 
4334. 

Wallace, Thomas B., 4127. 
White, Eollin, 4034, 

Willman, Henry, 4070. 

Eemoval of charge of desertion 
from record of Alfred Eouland, 
4387. 

Eestoration of Edward S. Meyer’s 
name to army list, 4339. 

Sale of Indian lands, 4341. 
President requests that bill be 
returned for approval, 4342. 
Eequest denied, 4342. 

Union troops in Alabama and Flor- 
ida, fixing status of, 4035. 
United States notes and national 
bank circulation, 4222. 
Graplioplione. (See Phonograph.) 

Great Britain. (See British Empire for 
History and Description.) 

Great Britain (see also British Empire, 
Canada, Dominion of; London): 
Action of United States in Boer War 
to preserve neutrality and to pro- 
duce ■’^eace, 6371. 

Aid to American interests in Spanish 
jurisdictions rendered by consuls 
of, 6331. 

American citizens — 

Attacked by force from, discussed, 
1618. 

Militia called forth to protect, 
1620. 

Claims of, against, 6858. 

Illegally taken by, 485. 

Prisoners of war in, 6683. 
Treatment of, referred to, 3718. 
Unlawfully put to death in, and 
retaliatory measures discussed, 
522. 

American interests in Spanish juris- 
diction confided to consuls of, 6331. 
Arbitration, negotiations with United 
States for. (See Arbitration.) 
Attempted occupation of portion of 
Alaska by Canada and, referred to, 
6097. 

Attempts of Canada and, to establish 
post routes in Alaska referred to, 
5501. 
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Great Britain — Continued. 

Attempts of, to draw recruits from 
States during war with Eussia dis- 
cussed, 2864. 

Attempts to draw United States into 
its contest with France, 437. 

Bering Sea questions discussed. (See 
Bering Sea Fisheries.) 

Blockade declared by, without pres- 
ence of adequate force, 486. 

Boundary dispute of, with Liberia, 
4716, 4762. 

Boundary dispute of, with Venezuela 
regarding British Guiana, 5204, 
5471, 5616, 5873, 5958, 6064, 6087, 
6154, 6380. 

Arbitration of — 

Discussed, 6337. 

Eeeommended by President 
Cleveland, 6064. 

Treaty regarding, 6154. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted and at- 
titude of United States respect- 
ing, discussed by President Cleve- 
land, 6064, 6087. 

Boundary line with (see also Alaska; 
Ghent, Treaty of; Northeastern 
Boundary; Northwestern Bound- 
ary)— 

Commission for determining, dis- 
solved, 3989. 

Commission to settle, recommended, 
4056, 4141. 

Commission selected referred to, 
4191. 

Expenses of commission referred 
to, 3899. 

Eeferred to, 965, 3112, 3117, 4098, 
4191. 

Settlement of, 4138, 4357. 

Treaty regarding, referred to, 3894, 
3956. 

Canal navigation in Canada discussed. 
(See Canada, Dominion of.) 

Central America, relations between 
United States and, regarding. (See 
Central America.) 

Cession of keys on Bahama Banks to 
United States, negotiations regard- 
ing, 913. 

Claims of, against United States, 242, 
621, 1125,. 1258, 2995, 3247, 3580, 
4191, 4243, 4975, 5662. (See also 
Lord Nelson, The.) 

Agreement to discharge, 329. 

Award of commission, 4191. 

Payment of, 4243. 

Commission for adjustment of, 2741. 
Convention regarding, 2726, 3894, 
6097. 

Claims of, growing out of War be- 
tween the States, 4191. 

Claims of United States against (see 
also Alabama Claims; Fisheries; 
Fortune Bay Outrages; Vessels, 
United States, seized) — 


Arising from injuries to United 
States during War between the 
States. (See Alabama Claims.) 
Commission for adjustment of, 
2741, 2917. 

Eeeommended, 4056. 

Convention regarding, 932, 935, 
2726, 3894, 3956. 

Correspondence regarding, 3999. 
Discussed and referred to by Pres- 
ident — 

Adams, John, 242, 253. 

Adams, J. Q., 869, 895, 919, 932. 
Grant, 3964, 3965, 3987, 4191. 
Jackson, 1109, 1268. 

Jefferson, 383, 411, 433. 

Johnson, 3565, 3655, 3777, 3890. 
Madison, 458. 

Tyler, 2111, 2112, 2191, 2219. 
Van Buren, 1732, 1784. 
Washington, 88, 89, 145, 146, 192. 
Indemnification to be allowed, 2111. 
Letter from minister regarding it, 
383 

Payment of, 242, 935, 945, 986, 4625. 
Treaty regarding, rejected by Sen- 
ate, 3987. 

Colonial trade of United States with — 
Prohibited by proclamation, 941, 
947. 

Proposition made to Great Britain 
in regard to, 1043, 1064, 1134, 
1135. 

Eeferred to, 920, 932, 1095, 1109, 
4122, 4123. 

Commerce of United States — 

Decrees affecting. (See Berlin and 
Milan Decrees.) 

Eestrictions placed upon by, during 
South African War, 6429. 
Spoliations committed on. (See 
Claims against, ante.) 

Commercial reciprocal conventions 
concluded with, on behalf of colo- 
nies, 6381, 6757, 6776. 

Commercial relations of United States 
with colonies of. (See British 
Colonies.) 

Commercial relations with, and ques- 
tions regarding — 

Convention in regard to, 548, 554, 
608, 628, 764, 946. 
Proclamation regarding, trans- 
mitted, 555. 

Discussed, by President — 

Adams, John, 251. 

Adams, J. Q., 919, 933, 941, 967, 
974. 

Jackson, 1043, 1064, 1115. 
Madison, 459, 467, 476. 

Monroe, 608, 628, 645, 669, 818. 
Polk, 2428. 

Taylor, 2548. 

Washington, 88, 114, 138, 175, 
184, 190, 191, 458, 476, 941, 948. 
Eenewal of, 453, 457. 
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Great Britain — Continued,. 

Suspension of, 458, 476, 941, 948. 
Commissioners^ award in tlie claims 
of United States against, 6276. 
Conduct of, toward United States be- 
fore War of 1812, discussed, 484. 
Confederate envoys sent to. (See Ma- 
son and Slidell.) 

Confederate States, aid furnished to, 
by, and claims of United States 
arising out of. (See Alabama 
Claims.) 

Consuls of, to United States, exequa- 
turs to, revoked, 2924, 2925. 
Convention with — 

Proposition to refer differences re- 
garding, to arbitration, 2895. 
Eeferred to, 771, 935, 958, 969, 2763, 
2776, 2908, 2917. 

Conventional regulations of passage 
of Chinese laborers across Ameri- 
can frontier proposed to, 5544. 
Copyright privilege extended, by 
proclamation, 5582. 

Eeferred to, 5625. 

Distressed operatives of Blackburn, 
Eeferred to, 3358. 

Duties — 

Claims of, for return of, settled, 
2296. 

Eemitted to citizens of United 
States by recommendations re- 
garding, 568. 

Edicts of, unjust, 487. 

Export duties, return of, to American 
merchants demanded, 2112. 
Claims regarding, settled, 2296. 
Financial policy of, discussed, 2504. 
Fisheries, controversy with United 
States regarding. (See Bering Sea 
Fisheries.) 

Fisheries of, referred to, 1127. 

Flag of, order directing salute to, by 
Army and Navy forces at York- 
town, 4624. 

Eeferred to, 4625. 

Fortifications of, on northern frontier 
of United States, 1803, 1815, 1817. 
Gen. Macomb 's letter regarding, 
1815. 

Gen. Scott 's letter regarding, 1804. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2016, 4989, 5470. 
Demands made under, 2131, 2213. 
Discussed, 4917. 

Questions arising under, 4419. 
Eeferred to, 4802, 5545. 

Eefusal of, to comply with, 4321. 
4324, 4368. 

Fugitive slaves in. (See Fugitive 
Slaves.) 

Greytown bombardment and claims 
arising out of. (See Greytown, 
Nicaragua.) 

Hostile disposition of, toward United 
States, 476, 479, 483, 484. 


Import duties collected in contraven- 
tion of treaty between United 
States and, 596, 2274, 2296. 
Importation of American products to, 
restrictions upon, discussed, 4519, 
5764, 6178. 

Importations of, suspension of act 
prohibiting, recommended, 399. 
Imposition of commercial restrictions 
upon the products and manufac- 
tures of the United States sought 
to be introduced into, 4519, 5764, 
6178. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by authorities of, 963, 969, 990, 
1123, 1575, 1622, 1687, 1909, 1928, 
2521, 3718, 3827, 3897, 4005, 4602, 
4674, 6101. 

Correspondence regarding. (See 
Greely, Ebenezer S.) 

Eeleased, 1110. 

Trial and conviction of, 3800, 3827, 
3833, 3834, 4782. 

Imprisonment of citizens of, by 
United States, 1840. 

Eeferred to, 1894, 1927, 2286, 2303. 
Improper publication regarding prop- 
osition to adjust claims discussed, 
2691. 

In state of war with United States 
while latter remains in state of 
peace, 489. 

Interference with cargoes in neutral 
bottoms during Boer War by, 6429. 
Invasion of northern frontier of 
United States by troops of, dis- 
cussed, 1618, 1676, 1695, 1840, 1929. 
Island of Tigre, forcible seizure and 
occupancy of, by, referred to, 2570, 
2601. 

Lease of station by Hawaii to, for 
submarine telegraph cable, recom- 
mendations regarding, 5991. 
Licenses of, acceptance of, prohibited. 
(See Licenses.) 

Light-house dues of, referred to, 4117. 
Long-standing differences with, set- 
tled, 8048. 

Mediation offered by, in dispute be- 
tween United States and France, 
1432, 1434. 

Accepted by United States, 1432. 
Correspondence in regard to, 1436. 
Eendered unnecessary, 1435. 
Military operations of, against China 
terminated by treaty, 2066. 
Military preparations of, referred to, 
1803, 1815, 1817.^ 

Minister of, to United States — 
Intercourse with, terminated by 
President Pierce, 2908. 
Eesumed, 2972. 

Interference of, in political affairs 
of United States and action of 
President Cleveland regarding, 
5365, 5396. 
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Great Britain — Continued, 

Beealledj 459. 
deceived, 2972. 

Title of ambassador conferred 
upon, 5874. 

Minister of United States to — 
Correspondence of, transmitted, 463. 
Letter of, transmitted, 6254. 
Nomination of, 146. 

Pretoria protects British and other 
interests, 6371. 

Eeeall of, referred to, 4070. 

Title of ambassador conferred upon, 
5874. 

Monetary disturbances in, referred 
to, 5549, 5556. 

Naturalization treaty with, 3894, 
3956, 4014, 4056, 4077. 

Naval force on Lakes, agreement 
■with, regarding, 581, 602, 605, 
1805, 1817, 5768. 

Desire of Great Britain to annul, 
1818. 

Proclamation regarding, 605. 
Navigation acts of, alterations in, 
referred to, 2548. 

Navigation with, referred to, 331, 
559, 960, 2548. 

Negotiations with, 843, 913. 

Transmission of information re- 
garding, refused, 2690. 

Neutral rights of United States dis- 
regarded by, 486. 

Neutral trade between ports un- 
friendly to, interdicted by, 415. 
Neutrality, alleged violation of, by, 
referred to, 1738. 

Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Austria-Hungary, 7975. 

Germany, 7974. 

Turkey, 8014. 

Nicaragua, authority and aggressions 
of, in, discussed, 2571. 
Northeastern boundary line with 
United States. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Northwestern boundary line with 
United States. (See Northwestern 
Boundary.) 

Officers of, misbehavior of, toward 
American vessels of war, 271. 
Operations against China terminated 
by treaty, 2066. 

Oregon Territory dispute with United 
States regarding boundary of. 
(See Northwestern Boundary.) 
Payment of duties due, 568. 

Postal arrangements to he made 
with, 2413. 

Bef erred to, 2175, 2428. 

Postal convention with, 2528, 2560, 
2724, 3650, 3775, 3833, 3883. 
Bamsden, Fred W., Consul at San- 
1 tiago de Cuba, death of, referred 
to, 6331. 


Befusal of, to abide by action of 
minister to United States, 458. 

Belations with, discussed, 147, 251, 
327, 328, 329, 434, 437, 778, 1617, 
2690, 2691, 4024. 

Bestrictions upon products, 4519. 

Benounees rights under Clayton- 
Buiwer treaty, 6849. 

Buatan Island, convention with Hon- 
duras regarding, 2955. 

Salvador, differences with, 2643. 

Samoan affairs discussed. (See Sa- 
moan Islands.) 

San Juan Island, claim of United 
States and, to. (See San Juan 
Island.) 

Satisfaction demanded from, for out- 
rages committed by vessels of, 414. 

Seamen of United States impressed 
by, referred to, 383, 430. 
Account of J. B. Cutting for ex- 
penses in liberating, 108. 

Search, right to, claimed by, but 
denied by the United States, 
484, 1930, 2048, 2082. 

Mutual right to, discussed, 1943. 

Secret agent employed by, to foment 
disaffection in United States, 483, 
488. 

Sioux Indians, pursuit of hostile 
bands of, referred to, 3399. 

Slave trade, convention with, for 
suppression of, (See African Slave 
Trade.) 

Slaves exported by, in contravention 
of treaty of Ghent, 629, 6280. 

Soldiers enlisted within United States 
by, discussed, 2864, 2895, 2908, 
2 ^ 3 . 

Spoliations committed on commerce 
of United States by. (See Claims 
against, ante.) 

Tariff on productions of, referred to, 
257L 

Tariff system of, discussed, 2350. 

Territorial relations with, referred 
to, 1732, 1738. 

Trade-marks, treaty with regarding, 
4408, 4419. 

Treaty and negotiations with, regard- 
ing— 

Canals. (See Nicaragua Canal; 
Panama Canal.) 

Tehuantepec route. (See Tehuan- 
tepec, Isthmus of.) 

Treaty of peace with, Commissioners 
were Albert Gallatin, John Quincy 
Adams and James A. Bayard. 

Appointed in May, 1813. 
Proclamation regarding, 545. 
Transmitted, 537. 

Treaty of, with — 

Honduras, referred to, 3170. 
Nicaragua, 3168. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 
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Great 'Biildln— Continued. 

Adams, Jolm, 251, 280, 282, 285, 
296. 

Adams, Jolm Q., 932, 935. 
Cleveland, 4917, 4989. 

Fillmore, 2602, 2817. 

Grant, 4055, 4086, 4097, 4161. 
Harrison, Benj., 5470. 

Jefferson, 327, 329, 409, 433, 
Johnson, 3722. 

Lincoln, 3272, 3281, 3395, 3401. 
Madison, 537, 545, 548, 554. 
Monroe, 605, 618, 619, 707, 764, 
777, 810. 

Pierce, 2775, 2780, 2810, 2951. 
Polk, 2245, 2528. 

Taylor, 2580. 

Tyler, 2016, 2047, 2068, 2082, 

2110. 

Washington, 88, 143, 144, 170, 
175, 184, 186, 190, 192, 197. 
(See also Ashburton Treaty; 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty; Gene- 
va Tribunal; Ghent, Treaty of, 
and Hay-Pauncefote Treaty.) 
Acts to give effect to, passage of, 
proclaimed, 4179, 4227. 
Beferred to, 4243. 

Ashburton. (See Ashburton Treaty.) 
Commissioners to conclude — 
Communications from and in- 
structions to, 536, 537. 
Communications received in re- 
gard to, 536, 537, 2583. 
Construction of, discussed. (See 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty; Ghent, 
Treaty of.) 

Emperor of Eussia construes, 645, 
672, 756. 

Proclamation regarding, by Presi- 
dent — 

Arthur, 4867. 

Madison, 545. 

Pierce, 2858, 2922. 

Eatification of, 767. 

Eeferred to, 945, 946, 2760, 2943, 
2944, 2952, 5196. 

Begarding — 

British North American fisheries. 
(See Fisheries.) 

Dominion over Central America. 

(See Central America.) ^ 
Property and slaves taken in vio- 
lation of treaty of Ghent, 932. 
Trade with Canada, 4220. 
Bejected by Senate, 3982. 

Signed at Ghent. (See Ghent, 
Treaty of.) 

Termination of, proclaimed, 4867. 
Tribunal at Geneva to settle ques- 
tions pending between United 
States and. (See Geneva Tri- 
bunal.) 

Troops of — 

About to encroach upon territory 
of United States, 147. 


Landed in Nicaragua referred to, 
5908. 

Vessels of — 

Committing depredations shall not 
reenter waters of United States, 
390, 410, 419. 

Contraband on, for use of Ameri- 
can insurgents discussed, 3352. 
Embargo on — 

Imposed, 458. 

Eeferred, 468, 476. 

Bemoved, 457. 

Intercourse with, forbidden, 419. 
Interfered with by United States. 
(See Albion j The; G/cn, The; 
Pertlisltire, The; Sibyl, The.) 
Ports' of United States opened to, 
by proclamation, 753, 1060. 
Eeferred to, 755. 

Presented to United States. (See 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition.) 
Bestrictions on, removed, 603, 605. 
Seized in Oregon, 2636. 

To be restored to, 2953, 4856. 
Violate American flag, 485. 
Vessels of United States — 

In Great Lakes granted facilities 
for returning, 6331. 

Mutual right to search, discussed, 
1943. 

Question amicably settled, 3038, 
3171. 

Bestricted in South Africa, 6429. 
Eight to search, claimed by, denied 
by United States, 484, 1930, 
2048, 2082. 

Eeferred to, 2286, 2297. 

Seized or interfered with by, dis- 
cussed by President — 

Adams, John, 242, 264, 271. 
Buchanan, 3062. 

Cleveland, 4990, 5198. 

Fillmore, 2603, 2675, 2680. 

Grant, 4068, 4070, 4114. 

Jefferson, 410, 414, 420, 433, 441. 
Madison, 454, 478, 481. 

Polk, 2286, 2297. 

Tyler, 1909, 1920, 1929, 2016, 
2076, 2111, 2215, 2219. 

Van Buren, 1676, 1693, 1695, 
1732, 1784, 1806, 1839, 1840, 
1857. 

Washington, 118. 

(See also Chesapeake, The; War 
of 1812 discussed.) 

War of France and, with China, 
neutrality of Uniiid States in, 
3037, 8089, 3174. 

War with France, neutrality of 
United States in, proclaimed, 148. 
War with Enssia — 

Attempts of Great Britain to draw 
recruits from United States, 
2864. 

Neutrality of United States in, 
2864 . 
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Great Britain — Continued. 

Wars with. United States. (See Eev- 
olutionary War; War of 1812.) 

Welland Canal, navigation of, and 
questions growing out of. (See 
W^elland Canal.) 

Workingmen in, correspondence of 
President Lincoln with, transmit* 
ted, 3358. 

Great Britain, Treaties with. — Many of 
the treaties made between the United States 
and Great Britain have been either abro- 
gated by wars or have been superseded by 
later treaties. All are, however, of great 
historic importance on account of the part 
they played in establishing the boundaries 
and determining the relations of the two 
countries. 

Protocol Ending Revolution. — The provi- 
sional treaty of peace of 1782 was concluded 
at Paris, Nov. 30, 1782. By it, Great 
Britain acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, relinquished all claims, 
and specified the boundaries between the 
United States and Canada. It was the 
vagueness of the boundary description of 
the east that led to the difficulties with 
Canada, settled by the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty. Fishery rights were conferred upon, 
and confirmed to the United States in all 
parts in which its people had been accus- 
tomed to fish. The collection of debts 
was facilitated ; recommendations were made 
for the restitution of confiscated estates ; 
confiscations and persecutions were to 
cease; prisoners of war on both sides were 
to be liberated ; and Great Britain was to 
withdraw all forces, and to restore all 
State records, archives, deeds, and papers, 
which had fallen into the ‘hands of any 
British officers. The navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi was to be open to the citizens both 
of the United States and Great Britain. 

Armis>ticc . — There was signed at Ver- 
sailles on Jan. 20, 1783, an armistice de- 
claring a cessation of hostilities, upon which 
the several provisions of the preceding 
treaty went into effect. 

.Peace. — The definitive treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and the United States 
•was signed at Paris on Sept. 3, 1783. It 
was in effect a reiteration of the terms and 
conditions of the protocol. 

Amity Commerce and Navigation (Jay 
Treaty). — The treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation of 1794 is known as the Jay 
treaty. A part of it expired by limitation 
in 1807, and the rest of it was annulled 
by the War of 1812. It contained more 
definite location of the St. Croix river — a 
part of the eastern boundary ; and provided 
for the adjustment of claims on both sides. 

Peace and Amity (Treaty of Chent ). — 
The treaty of peace and amity of 1814, 
known as the Treaty of Ghent, closed the 
war of 1812. It was signed at Ghent on 
Dec. 24, 1814. It declared peace between 
the two countries, provided for the restora- 
tion of territory and of archives ; proclaimed 
a cessation of hostilities: and ordered the 
release of prisoners on both sides. The 
northeastern boundary was determined and 
laid down, the northern boundary from the 
St. Croix to the St. Lawrence, and the 
northern boundary from the St. Lawrence to 
Lake Superior, and thence from Lake Hu- 
ron to the Lake of the Woods, were de- 
fined. It defined the powers of the boundary 
commission. The United States obligated 
itself to put an end to hostilities of the 
Indians ; and slave trade was abolished. To 
this treaty were appended many annotations 
and explanations of the boundaries between 
the United States and Canada. 


Commerce. — The convention of commerce 
and navigation of 1794 is continued in force 
by the treaties of 1815 and 1818, and in- 
definitely extended by the convention of 
1827. It agieed to freedom of commerce 
and navigation throughout the dominions of 
both powers ; provided for the equitable 
levying of imports, taxes, and tolls. It 
was stipulated that trade with the British 
West Indies and with British America 
should not in any degree be affected by 
this treaty. Trade with these parts of the 
British Empire was opened by the procla- 
mation of President Jackson, on Oct. 5, 
1830. (Page 1060.) The trade of the prin- 
cipal British ports of the East Indies was 
thrown open to the United States, but was 
limited to direct trade from a British to an 
American port. Coastwise trade was ex- 
cluded from the provisions. Both countries 
were permitted to appoint consular repre- 
sentatives in the several ports to safeguard 
their commercial interests. A declaration 
was appended to the treaty to the effect 
that as the island of St. Helena was to be 
the abode of exile of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
American vessels were excluded therefrom. 

Naval Forces on the Great Lakes. — In 
1817 an arrangement was effected between 
the two countries which limited and pre- 
scribed the armed force that each country 
should maintain on the Great Lakes. (See 
Proclamation page 605). 

Fisheries Boundary and the Restoration 
of Slaves. — The convention of ISIS respect- 
ing fisheries, boundaries, and the restora- 
tion of slaves, conferred upon the United 
States the privilege of taking fish on the 
southern, western, and northern coasts of 
Newfoundland, and upon the southern coast 
of Labrador. The United States relin- 
quished the right to take or to cure fish 
within three miles of the coast in any other 
parts of the British dominions. Privilege 
was extended to the United States to enter 
ports, creeks, harbors, or bays, in any other 
part only for the purpose of procuring 
water, food, or for repairs, and protection 
from stress of weather. The boundary of 
the regions from Lake of the Woods to 
the Stony Mountains and thence west of the 
Stony Mountains, was defined. Commercial 
relations were extended for a period of 
ten years, in terms of the treaty of 1815. 
Compensation for the restitution of slaves 
was also provided for. 

Indemnification for Slaves. — In 1822 a 
claims convention was agreed to for effect- 
ing the compensation for such slaves as 
had been carried away by British troops. 
Indemnity to the amount of $1,204,960 was 
awarded for this purpose by the conven- 
tion of 1826. 

Boundaries Supnression of Slave Trade 
and Extradition (W ehster-Ashhurton) . — The 
convention of 1842 as to boundaries, sup- 
pression of slave trade, and extradition, de- 
fined the northeastern boundary^ the north- 
ern boundary from Lake Huron to Lake of 
the Woods, and opened the river St. John, 
in New Brunswick, to both parties. Prior 
grants of land within the disputed territory 
were confirmed ; the “Disputed Territory 
Fund” was provided to defray expenses and 
to pay claims arising from the dispute over 
territory. A commission was established to 
settle the northeastern boundary dispute. 
Channels in the St. Lawrence. Detroit, and 
St. Clair rivers were declared open to nav- 
igation by both parties. For the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade on the coasts of 
Africa, it was agreed to support a naval 
force of sufficient strength. Remonstrances 
with other powers were decided upon to 
help suppress the trade in slaves. Pro- 
vision was lUade for the extradition of fugi- 
tive criminals charged with the commiasloii 
of the more serious crimes. 
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Great Britain^ Treaties vjii'hr-Continuea. 

Northwest Boundary , — The boundary of 
the country west of the liocky Mountains 
was established by the treaty of 184G. The 
navigation of the Columbia River was free 
and open to both parties and the Puget 
Sound Agncuitiii al Company was confirmed 
in its possessions. 

Isthmian Canal (Clayton-Bulwer) , — The 
convention of 1850, known as the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, dealt with the ship canal 
connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans, it w-as superseded by the conven- 
tion of 1901. 

Ceding Horse-Shoe Beef. — Horse-Shoe 
Reef in the Niagara River was ceded to the 
United States by protocol of Dec. 9, 1850. 

Reciprocity as to Fisheries,, Duties and 
Navigation. — A reciprocity treaty w^as con- 
cluded in 1854 to settle by commission the 
question of fisheries, duties and navigation 
in British North America. The work of the 
commission was nearly concluded when in 
1800 the United States exercised its right 
to terminate the treaty. 

Suppression of Afiican Slat^e Trade. — A 
treaty for the suppression of the slave trade 
w^as concluded in 1802, by which war ves- 
sels were empowered to search for slaves 
on suspected ships other than those of the 
navies of the two contracting pow’ers. This 
right shall be exercised in a manner pre- 
scribed by the treaty and only within a 
distance of two hundred miles from the 
coast of Africa. In cases of illegal search 
and wrongful detention, the government of 
the count r 3 ^ whose vessel was at fault shall 
be responsible for the payment of proper 
indemnity. Courts were established at 
Sierra Leone. Cape of Good Hope, and New 
Yoik, for the convenient trial and settle- 
ment of cases. Conditions, apparatus, and 
supplies, which may be regarded as evi- 
dence of guilt, are specified in the treaty, 
and their presence on board a ship shall 
justify its detention or capture, and no 
indemnity may be collected by the owners 
of such vessel. Vessels engaged in such 
traflic shall be destroyed and the parts sold, 
or the vessel may be purchased by either 
of the contracting powers. The officers and 
crew of such condemned vessel shall be 
punished in accordance with the laws of 
their native country or that to which the 
vessel belongs. Slaves taken from such ves- 
sels are to be set at liberty and their 
freedom guaranteed by the country making 
the capture. The treaty was further sup- 
plemented by an agreement of 1803, and 
another in 1870, when mixed courts were 
abolished and the machinery of the or- 
dinary courts of countries submitted there- 
for. 

Alalama Claims, Fishery Rights, Navi- 
gation and Boundary. — The treaty of 1871, 
known as the Treaty of Washington, was 
drawn up for the settlement of all causes 
of difference between the two countries. 
The articles which referred to the Alabama 
claims, the Civil War claims commission, 
and the fisheries, are no longer effective. 
The River St. Lawrence in that part wholly 
within the Dominion of Canada is open 
to free navigation ; the Yukon, Porcupine, 
and Stikine rivers are also open to free 
navigation by both parties. Reciprocal use 
of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other 
canals of Canada, and of the State canals 
in the United States, is urged upon both 
governments. Lumber cut in the State of 
Maine upon the head waters of the River 
St. John, may be floated down the river 
to its mouth, and there shipped free of duty. 
In 1872, the Emperor of Germany, to 
whom was referred the question of the 
northwestern boundary, made an award of 
the island of San Juan to the United States. 
By protocol of 1873, the matter of the 


northwestern boundary was more fully es- 
tablished. 

Fur Seals in Bering Sea. — The conven- 
tion of 1892, relating to fur-seals in Ber- 
ing Sea, established a tribunal of arbitra- 
tion consisting of seven members — two 
named by the United States, two by Great 
Britain, one each by the president of 
France, the king of Italy, and the king 
of Sw’eden and Norway. All details for 
the meeting and conduct of the tribunal 
were laid down, their duties, the points 
for their decision, and the matter of the 
adjustment of the expenses were all clearly 
set forth. The awaid of the tribunal w-as 
made on Aug. 15, 1893. While the decision 
of the tribunal was pending a modus vi- 
vendi declared that all citizens of the United 
States and all subjects of Great Britain 
were prohibited from killing fur-seals in 
the eastern part of Bering Sea. The tri- 
bunal recommended that both governments 
prohibit the killing of fur-seals within a 
limit of sixty geographic miles of Pribilov 
Islands, or, during the season from May 
1st to July 31st in each year anywhere 
north of the 35th degree of north latitude, 
and east of the 180th meridian of longitude. 
Sailing vessels are allowed to take part in 
seal fishing and these must bear a certificate 
from their home government and carry a 
distinguishing flag of their nation. The re- 
sult as to number and sex of the catch, 
and the locality fished in during each day, 
must be entered in the vessel’s log. Nets, 
firearms, or explosives must not be used. 
Men engaged in seal fishing must give to 
their respective governments evidence of 
their skill in the use of weapons. The 
regulations do not apply to Indians dwell- 
ing on ihe coasts who fish for food and 
livelihood by the customary means. The 
regulations to remain in force until super- 
seded by a satisfactory agreement between 
the two countries. 

For the extradition treaty of 1889, see 
Extradition Treaties. 

Deserting Seamen. — By a treaty of 1892, 
deserting seamen may be arrested in ports 
by the consul of the country from whose 
vessels they have deserted, except such de- 
serting seamen be citizens or subjects of the 
country in which he deserts. 

Alaskan Boundary . — By a convention of 
1892, provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to conduct the sur- 
vey for the determination of the Alaskan 
boundary between Canada and the United 
States. Also for a commission to mark 
the boundary in Passamaquoddy Bay. By 
a convention of 1894 the term of the Alas- 
kan commission was extended until 1895, 
by reason of the difficulty of the task. 
In accordance with the decision of the tri- 
bunal, losses sustained by the seizure of 
British vessels by the United States in con- 
nection with the seal fisheries were paid 
by a claims convention commission of 
1896. The award was $473,151.26 against 
the United States. 

Disposition of Property of Deceased Per- 
sons. — A treaty of 1889 provides for the 
disposition of the real and personal prop- 
erty of citizens of one country within the 
dominions of the other, both as to the hold- 
ing, the sale, and the succession and in- 
heritance, as well as the administration of 
the affairs of deceased owners. The con- 
sular officers may personally, or by delega- 
tion to others, act for heirs until they be 
represented. This treaty was opened to 
accession by colonists of Great Britain, ex- 
cept Canada, and nearly all acceded to its 
provisions. 

Alaskan Boundary. — A modus vivendi 
fixed a temporary boundary between Alaska 
and Canada in 1899, without prejudice to 
any rights of owners. 
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Isthmian Canal (Hay-Fatmcefote) — 
treaty of 1901, known as the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty, w^as concluded to facLiiate the 
construction of a ship canal. It super- 
seded the old treaty of 1850, or Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. The construction of the 
canal is fo” under the auspices 

of the Siu.." Government. The 

canal is : ) ■' -ii-d open to vessels^ of 

commerce and war of all nations, on equita- 
ble conditions and charges for traffic It shall 
never be blockaded, nor shall any act of 
war or hostility occur within it. A bellig- 
erent may not revictual or take on other 
than strictly necessary stores within the 
canal, nor shall the passage of such vessels 
through the canal be unnecessaiily delayed. 
Prizes shall conform to rules just as do the 
vessels of the belligerent pow’er. Troops 
may not be embarked or disembarked, nor 
shall munitions of wmr be loaded or un- 
loaded within the canal, except in case of 
accident. The limits of the canal shall ex- 
tend a distance of three marine miles be- 
yond each end. Except in cases of dis- 
tress, vessels of war of a belligerent power 
shall not remain within the canal longrer 
than twenty-four hours, and a vessel of 
war of one belligerent shall not depart 
within twenty-four hours of the departure 
of a vessel of war of another. All the 
buildings, plant, and equipment of the canal, 
shall be regarded as a part thereof, and 
shall enjoy entire immunity, from injury 
and attack at all times. 

Import Duties, Light and Hardor Dues 
of Zan&itar . — A treaty of 1902 fixed the 
import duties at the port of Zanzibar at a 
sum not to exceed ten per cent of the value 
of the goods at the port of importation. 
All of the rights, privileges and immunities 
of commerce are extended to the United 
States in the conduct of trade with the 
protectorate. A treaty of 1903 fixed the 
light and harbor dues at Zanzibar at one 
anna per registered ton for light and one 
anna per registered ton for harbor duos 
on all vessels of the United States entering 
ports on the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
Tbe payment of these dues is conditional 
upon the provision of adequate lights and 
buoys. Extraterritorial rights in Zanzibar 
wer*^ rplinrT>i®‘‘'’ed by t^'eaty of 1905. 

Ah:'- La, I Hov do v. — The convention, as to 
the -W'.'kCTi ooiiUd.try was concluded on 
Jan. 24, 1903. It provided for the estab- 
lishment of a tribunal of three members 
appointed by the Pro.®ident of the United 
States and three by the king of England. 
The details of procedure, the list of ques- 
tions to be decided, the time of meeting, 
and the rendering of the decision, were all 
provided for in the convention. The de- 
cision was rendered Oct. 20, 1903. It was 
signed by Baron Alverstone for England 
(the two Canadian members not fully con- 
curring in all of the decisions and answers), 
and by Elihu Root, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and George Turner, for the United States. 
The agreement was effected by exchange 
of notes March 25. 1905. 

Canadian Boundary. — April 11, 1908, a 
treatv was concluded providing for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to define the 
entire boundary line between Canada and 
the United States from Passaraaquoddy Bay 
to the Pacific Ocean 

Fisheries. — A modus vivendi between the 
United States and Great Britain was effect- 
ed in September, 1907, In regard to inshore 
fisheries on the treaty coast of Newfound- 
land. Rights of coast fishermen formed the 
suhlect of treaties of 1908 and 1909. 

Arbitration. — Differences of a legal nature 
or as to the Interpretation of treaties im- 
possible of settlement by diplomacy are to 


be referred to the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration at The Hague according to a 
convention signed at Washington, April 4, 

1908, and in 1909 the whole maHer of the 
North Atlantic coast fisheries was submit- 
ted to the I'ermanent Court of x^rbitration, 
and an agreement w^as effected Sept. 8, 

1909. 

Further stipulations for the submission 
of differences to arbitration are contained 
in the following treaty, which is given 
almost entire for the reason that it follows 
the general terms and foim of all arbitra- 
tion treaties growing out of the Hague 
Conference : 

Aug. .3, 1911, a general arbitration treaty, 
in the interest of peace, between the United 
States and Great Britain, was signed at 
Washington by Philander C. Knox, Secre- 
tary of State, on behalf of the United 
States, and James Bryce, the British Am- 
bassador, on behalf of Great Britain- 

On the same day a treaty of the same 
import between the United States and 
France was signed in Washington by Phil- 
ander C. Knox, Secretary of State, on be- 
half of the United States, and in Paris by 
Jean Jules Jusserand, French Ambassador, 
on behalf of France. 

The two treaties are alike except as to 
the necessary differences in phraseology 
pertaining to the respective names of the 
two countries and the persons who are 
parties to the agreements. 

The following is the text of the British 
treaty : 

The United States of America and his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Em- 
peror of India, being equally desirous of 
perpetuating the peace, wffiich has happily 
existed betw^een the two nations, as estab- 
lished in 1814 by the Treaty of Ghent, 
and has never since been interrupted by 
an appeal to arms, and which has been 
confirmed and strengthened in recent years 
by a number of treaties whereby pending 
controversies have been ad.1usted by agree- 
ment or settled by arbitration or otherwise 
provided for, so that now for the first time 
there are no important questions of differ- 
ence outstanding betw^een them, and being 
resolved that no future differences shall 
be a cause of hostilities between them or 
interrupt their good relations and friend- 
ship ; 

The high contracting parties have, there- 
fore, determined, in furtherance of these 
ends, to conclude a treaty extending the 
scope and obligations of tbe policy of ar- 
bitration adopted in their present arbitra- 
tion treaty of April 4, 1908, so as to ex- 
clude certain exceptions contained in that 
treaty and to provide means for the peace- 
ful solution of all questions of difference 
which it shall be found impossible in future 
to settle by dinlomacy. 

All differences hereafter arising between 
tbe high contracting parties, which it has 
not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, 
relating to international matters in which 
the high contracting parties are concerned 
by virtue of a claim of right made by one 
against the other, under treaty or other- 
wise, and which are justifiable in their na- 
ture bv reason of being susceptible of de- 
cision ‘by the application of the principles 
of law or equity, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration established 
at The Hague by the convention of October 
IS, 1907, or to some other arbitral tri- 
bunal, as mav be decided in each case by 
special agreement, which special agreement 
shall provide for the organization of such 
tribunal if necessary, define the scope of 
the powers of the arbitrators, the question 
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Great Britain, Treaties "witli— Confmued. 
or questions at issue, and settle the terms 
of reference and the ptocedure thereunder. 

The provisions of Articles XXX VH to XC, 
inclusive, of the convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes con- 
cluded at the second peace conieience at 
The Hague on Oct. 18, 1907, so far as ap- 
:.i.cal,!,‘, ‘-hail govern the arbitration pro- 
OL'.'d.ngs :o oe taken under this tieaty. 

The nigh contracting parties further 
rrrr? to :n-^itute, as occasion arises, and 
it- ■ 1 - provided, a Joint High Com- 

mission of Inquiry, to which upon the re- 
quest of either party, shall be referred for 
impartial and conscientious investigation 
any controversy between the parties within 
the scope of Article I, before such contro- 
versy has been submitted to arbitration, and 
also any other controversy hereafter aris- 
ing between them, even if they are not 
agreed that it falls within the scope of 
Article I ; provided, however, that such 
reference may be postponed until the ex- 
piration of one year after the date of the 
formal request therefor, in order to afford 
an opportunity for diplomatic discussion 
and adjustment of the questions in contro- 
versy, if either party desires such postpone- 
ment. 

Whenever a question or matter of differ- 
ence is referred to the Joint High Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, as herein provided, each 
of the high contracting parties shall desig- 
nate three of its nationals to act as mem- 
bers of the Commission of Inquiry for the 
purpose of such reference ; or the commis- 
sion may be otherwise constituted in any 
particular case by the terms of reference, 
the m^mber<=hip of the commission and the 
terms of reference to be determined in each 
case by an exchange of notes. 

The Joint High Commission of Inquiry 
is authorized to examine into and report 
upon the particular questions or matters 
referred to it, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the solution of disputes by elucidating 
the facts, and to define the issues presented 
by such question, and also to include in its 
report such recommendations and conclu- 
sions as may b<^ app^-onriatp'. 

Fur Seals rrrli'/i }. — The final treaty 

for the preservation of fur seals was signed 
July 7, 1911, by renresontatives of United 
States, Great Britain, Russia and Japan. 

WrecJdng, Salvage and the Conveyance 
of Prisoners. — Re^'inrocal rights in the mat- 
ters of conveyance of pri^onors. and wreck- 
ing and salvage for the United States and 
Canada were provided for in a treaty con- 
cluded May IS. 1908. 

Great Palls Land Case, opinion of Judge 
Brewer in, referred to, 3072. 

Great Lakes.— Five large bodies of fresh 
water on the northern line of the United 
States. They are Superior, Michigan, Hu- 
ron, Erie, and Ontario. Lake Superior is 
the largest sheet of fresh water in the 
world : elevation above sea level, about 600 
feet : length, about 370 miles ; area, about 
32,000 square miles. Lake Michigan is 
about 340 miles long and has a depth of 
870 feet ; elevation above sea level, 582 
feet; area, over 22,000 square miles. Lake 
Huron has a length of 270 miles : depth, 
from 300 to 1,800 feet; elevation above sea 
level, 581 feet ; area, about 23.800 square 
roiles. Lake Erie is the southernmost and 
shallowest of the lakes, and is about 250 
miles long ; elevation above sea level, 573 
feet ; area, 9,600 square miles. Lake On- 
tario is the smallest and easternmost of 
the lakes, and is 190 miles long: elevation 
above sea level, 234 feet ; area, about 7,500 
square miles. 


Great Lakes (see also the several 
lakes) : 

Canal from, to Atlantic Ocean, com- 
mission to consider construction of, 
6179. 

Fortifications of, referred to, 3261. 
Jurisdictions of United States and 
Canada in, discussed, 6064. 

Naval force on — 

Agreements with Great Britain re- 
garding, 581, 602, 1805, 1817, 
5768. 

Desire of Great Britain to annul, 
1818. 

Proclamation regarding, 605. 
Arrangement limiting, referred to, 
3459. 

Necessity for increasing, discussed, 
3447. 

Begulations with regard to rescue 
and savings of life and property 
on, referred to, 4519, .5366. 
Vessels of United States in, granted 
facilities for returning, 6331. 
Great Miami Biver, lands purchased on, 
105. 

Great Osage Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Great Sioux Reservation. (See Sioux 
Reservation.) 

Greater Republic of Central America, 
establishment of, discussed, 6264, 
6325. 

Greece. — Greece is a maritime kingdom 
of southeastern Europe, the mainland and 
Eubcea lying between 35“ 50'-41® N. lat. 
and 19“ 20'-2G® 15' E. long., and occu- 
pying the southern poition of the Balkan 
Penmsula, with certain islands in the sur- 
rounding seas. In 1912-13 Greece took part 
in a successful war of the Balkan League 
(Greece, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro) 
against Turkey, gained a great extension 
of territory northward, and seized many of 
the .a^gean islands. In July, 1913, war 
broke out between Greece and Servia on 
the one side and Bulgaria on the other, 
and against the last named Rumania threw 
in the weight of an unexhausted army. By 
the treaty of Bucharest the Greco-Bulgarian 
frontier was fixed to start from the new 
Serbo-Bulgarian frontier, on the east of 
the Belashitza Range, to terminate at the 
mouth of the river Mesta, on the JEgean, 
leaving Serres, Drama and Cavalla to 
Greece, who thus increased her acquisitions 
at the expense of Bulgaria. An irregular 
land frontier on the north separates the 
kingdom from Albania, Servia and Bulgaria, 
and on the west, south and east are the 
Adriatic and Ionian, the Mediterranean and 
the ii^gean Seas. The mainland comprises 
the Peloponnesus (Morea), joined by the 
narrow Isthmus of Corinth to a larger 
northern territory, which extends over por- 
tions of Albania and Macedonia wrested 
from Turkey in the war of 1912-13, In 
the western sea are the Ionian Islands of 
Corfu, Leucas, Ithaca, Cephalonia and 
Zante ; in the Mediterranean are Crete. 
Cerlgo and Cerigoto ; and in the iEgean the 
Korthern Sporades, the Cyclades, and the 
islands of Samothrace, Lemnos, Strati, 
Mitylene, Psara. Chios. Nikaria, Themina, 
Samos, and other J^gean islands captured 
from the Turks in 1912-13. 
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Greece — Continued. 

Physical Features . — The kingdom is every- 
where mountainous. The principal plains 
are those of Thessaly, Eubcea, Messenia. 
Argos, Elis, and Marathon, the last named 
(in Attica) being the site of battle of b. c. 
490, in which the Athenians and Plataeans 
defeated the armies of Persia. Macedonia 
f,yr^■n^rj <3 fTirnfk promontories southwards into 
T'-t .I'.i;. and the easternmost of these 
IS known as Mount Athos. 
“.'.o.j, is a semi-independent tribu- 

tary state with a total area of about 200 
square miles, belonging to twenty Christian 
monasteries, and is ruled by an elective 
committee of twenty members, who appoint 
an executive council. The population is 
close on 9,000, of whom 3,000 are monks 
and the remainder lay brothers. 


AREA AND POPULATION 



Area in 

Population 

Departments (Nomoi) and 

English 

Capitals 

Acarnania and Aetiolia (Mis- 

Sq. Miles 

1907 

solonghi) 

2,007 

141,405 

Achsea (Patras) 

1,169 

150,918 

Arcadia or Morea (Tripolitsa) 

1,682 

162,324 

Argolis (Nauplia) 

995 

81,943 

Arta (Arta) 

531 

41,280 

Attica (Athens) 

1,207 

341,247 

Boeotia (Livadia) 

1,196 

65,816 

Cephalonia (Argostoli) 

290 

71,235 

Corfu (Corfu) 

270 

99,571 

Corinth (Corinth 

914 

71,229 

(iyclades (Hermopolis) 

1,042 

130,378 

Elis (Pyrgos) 

775 

103,810 

Euboea (Chalcis) 

1,505 

116,903 

Euritania (Karpenisi) 

887 

47,192 

Karditsa (Karditsa) 

1,022 

92,941 

Lacedernon (Sparta) 

1,200 

87,106 

Laconia (Gythium) 

493 

61,522 

Larissa (Larissa) 

1,500 

95,066 

Leucas and Ithaca (Leucas) . . 

177 

41,186 

Magnesia (Macrinitsa) 

785 

102,742 

Messenia (Messini) 

645 

127,991 

Phocis (Salona) 

810 

62,246 

Phthiotis (Lamia) 

1,775 

112,328 

Trikkala (Trikkala) 

1,178 

90,548 

Triphylia (Kyparissia) 

617 

90,523 

Zante (Zante) 

160 

42,502 

Acquired Territory, Main- 

24,822 

2,631,952 

land 

14,200 

1,400,000 

Acquired Territory, Islands . . 

4,500 

600,000 

Total in 1913 

43,522 

5,000,000 


Ethnography . — The principal races are 
the Hellenes, the Albanians and the Vlachs, 
with a foreign element in which Turks pre- 
ponderate. The Hellenes are the modern 
representatives of the ancient Greeks, the 
Albanians are descended from fourteenth 
century immigrants from the north; the 
Vlachs are believed to be descendants of 
the Roman colonists and owe their name 
to their rusticity ( =a bleater). The 

Orthodox Church is the official religion of 
the kingdom. 

History . — Greece formed part of the Ot- 
toman Empire from the middle of the fif- 
teenth century until the awakening of the 
national spirit led to a Greek War of 
Independence. 1821-1829. which culminated 
in the Treaty of Adrianonle (Sept. 12, 
1829), whereby an Independent Monarchy 
was constituted. The Independence was 
confirmed by the Convention of London 
(May 7, 1832), and a Bavarian prince 
reigned from 1832-1862 as King Otto I. 
A constitution was granted in 1844. 

In 1862 a revolution drove Otto from the 
throne, and by the Treaty of London (July 
13, 1863) a new dynasty was inaugurated, 
the throne being accepted by Prince William 
George of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 


Gliicksburg (second son of King Christian 
IX. of Denmark), while the Ionian Islands 
Commonwealth was transferred to the new 
government. Successful wars in 1912-13 
against Turkey and Bulgaria increased the 
Hellenic dominions both on the mainland 
and in the iEgean. 

Government . — The constitution rests upon 
the fundamental law of Nov. 28, 1S64, the 
crown being^ hereditary in the male (and 
eventually in the female) line of King 
George I., who reigned from 1863-1913. 
King of the Hellenes : His Majesty Constan- 
tine, born at Athens July 21 (Aug 3), 
1868: succeeded to the throne (on the as- 
sassination of his father, King George) 
March 18. 1913. 

The Executive authority is vested in the 
sovereign, who governs through a Council 
of Ministers, appointed by himself, but re- 
sponsible to the Chamber. 

There is a single-chamber legislature of 
177 deputies, elected for 4 years by the 
direct vote of all males over the age of 
21. No law can be passed without a clear 
majority of the House, and no sitting is 
valid unless one-third of the total number 
are present. 

Justice is administered by correctional 
tribunals and justices of the Peace in 
minor cases, with 26 courts of first instance. 
5 Courts of Appeal and a Court of Cassa- 
tion at Athens. 

The land and sea forces are in process 
of reorganization. (For the details see 
Armies of the World and Navies of the 
World.) 

Production and Industry . — Agriculture 
conducted by primitive methods is the prin- 
cipal industry of the kingdom, and employs 
about half the population. About 10,000 
persons are employed in the various mines 
and quarries. The industrial population 
does not exceed 30,000 hands. 

Finances . — The revenue is chiefly derived 
from customs and direct taxes and monopo- 
lies ; one quarter of the ordinary expendi- 
ture is for debt service. 

January 1, 1913, the public Gold Debt 
of Greece amounted to 8170 36r>.400, and 
the Currency Debt to 8:*2. 71)9,700. The 
total debt charges in 1913 were estimated 
at $7,957,860. In 1898 the administration 
of the debt was intrusted to an Interna- 
tional Commission, sitting at Athens, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Govern- 
ments of Great Brit-ain, France, Germany. 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. To 
them are assigned the revenues from all 
sources and proportional payments are 
made. 

Shipping . — The mercantile marine of 
Greece in 1912 consisted of 298 steamers 
and 110 sailing vessels, all vessels of 100 
tons and up'wards with many smaller ves- 
sels. Much of the trade of the Ottoman 
Empire is carried in Greek vessels. A Ship 
Canal through the Isthmus of Corinth 
was opened for traffic in 1S9.3, but its 
use is mainly confined to Greek vessels, 
owing to the higher rate of dues on 
foreign shipping. The principal harbors of 
Greece are the Pirmus (the port of Athens), 
Syra, Patras, Volo and Corfu. 

Cities. — Capital, Athens, in the southeast 
of Attica, a modern capital, occiinving an 
extensive area around the site and remains 
of the classical city. There were, in 1913, 
25 towns with a population exceeding 10,- 
000. The unit of value is the gold drachma 
equal to $0.19.3 United States money. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Greece from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$1,216,195, and goods to the value of $3,- 
179,816 were sent thither — a balance of 
$1,963,816 in favor of Greece. 
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Greece: 

Commercial relations with, 1647. 

Condition of Greeks referred to, 
790. 

Currants from, duties imposed upon, 
discussed, 6410. 

Differences with, amicably settled, 
2868. 

Diplomatic relations with, recom- 
mendations regarding, 3656, 4520, 
4630, 4718. 

Expulsion of Greeks from — 
Constantinople, 2774. 

Egypt, 2828. 

Independence of, hope for, manifested 
by United States, 762, 786, 785, 
950. 

Eussia furnished aid to, 950. 

Sympathy of American people for, 
acknowledged by, in letters of 
thanks, 950. 

Treaty with, 1647, 1706. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
repealed by proclamation, 1539. 

War with Turkey, hope for inde- 
pendence of Greece manifested by 
United States, 762, 786, 828, 875, 
950. 

Greece, Treaties with. — A. treaty of com- 
merce and navigation was concluded Dec. 
22, 1837, which conferred freedom of com- 
merce, with attendant rights, privileges, 
protection, and security in all rivers, ports, 
and places where foreign commerce is per- 
mitted within the two countries. The 
treaty provides for the customary equita- 
ble tonnage duties and port charges ; equal 
rights of imports into the two countries 
in vessels of either nation ; and of exports 
from the two countries, except so far as 
coastwise trade is concerned, and passage 
from one port in the nation to another port 
in the same nation which is not permitted. 
No prohibition of the import of the prod- 
ucts of one country into the other shall 
ever be made. A vessel may enter a port 
of the other nation, and if it is not desir- 
able to break cargo, may proceed on its 
voyage without incurring any charges other 
than those of pilotage, wharfage, and llg‘ht, 
so long as all regulations are conformed 
to. If only a part of a cargo be unloaded 
at a port, the charges to be levied at that 
port shall be pro rata for that port only. 
Charges due upon a vessel at one port are 
to be paid at the first port of entry and 
not again at another port visited. 

No quarantine shall be imposed on ves- 
sels coming directly to a port from a port 
within its own dominions and possessing 
a clean bill of health, so long as there is 
no malignant disease on the vessel, nor shall 
have been since leaving the home port. 
Should a port be blockaded within either 
of the countries, no merchant vessel shall 
be subject to capture for making a first 
attempt to enter a port, but may be so 
if, after one warning, the attempt be re- 
peated. The treaty was made to run ten 
years from date, with a year’s notice of 
intention to terminate. Jan. 30. 1890, a 
protocol was signed explaining and clarify- 
ing certain clauses of the treaty of 1837. 
(See also Consular Conventions.'! There 
are no extradition treaties with Greece. 
Green Bay, cession of lands at, for 

benefit of New York Indians, 1127. 


Greenback Party. — Opposition to the re- 
sumption of specie payments caused a po- 
litical party to be organized at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Nov. 25, 1874, called the Green- 
back party. The platform adopted advo- 
cated the withdrawal of all national and 
State bank currency and the substitution 
therefor of paper currency, or greenbacks, 
■which should be exchaagoaJ)Ie for intercon- 
vertible bonds bearing interL-^t sufficiently 
high to keep them at par wdth gold, and 
that coin should only be used in payment 
of interest on the national debt. 

In 1876 the Greenback party nominated 
Peter Cooper, of New York, for President. 
He received 81,740 votes, mostly from the 
Western States. In 1S78 the Greenback 
party united with the Labor Reform party, 
the t-wo forming the Greenback-Labor 
party. The now party, in their platform 
adopted at Toledo, Feb. 22, 1878, reiterated 
the demands of the original Greenback 
party, and in addition declared for an 
eight-hour law, prohibition of Cbiaese im- 
migration, suffrage without regard to sex, 
and against grants of land to railroads and 
special grants to corporations. Fourteen 
members of Congress w'ere elected on this 
platform, June 9, 1880, at their national 
convention held at Chicago, they nomi- 
nated Gen. James B. Weaver, of Iowa, for 
President, and B. J. Chambers, of Texas, 
for Vice-President Their popular vote 
reached 307,740. In 1884, with Gen. B. F. 
Butler as their candidate, they polled only 
133,825 votes. The party has now become 
extinct. 

Greenbacks. — The common name for the 
legal-tender Treasury notes, printed on 
one side in green ink, issued by the Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War. The right 
of the Government to issue bills of credit 
was disputed by many statesmen and finan- 
cier.s, but the exigencies of the time seemed 
to render some such measure necessary and 
the Supreme Court finally established their 
validity. Issues of 8150,000,000 each were 
authorized by the laws of Feb. 25 and July 
11, 1862, and March 3, ISGA The result 
was that, as compared -with greenbacks, 
gold was held at an average of 220 through- 
out 1864, and at one time actually rose to 
285, and did not again touch par with green- 
backs till Dec. 17, 1878, nearly seventeen 
years after the last previous sale of gold 
at par. By the specie resumption act of 
Jan. 14, 1875, it was ordered that on and 
after Jan. 1, 1879, all legal-tender notes 
presented to the assistant treasurer of the 
United States at his office in New York 
should be redeemed in coin. The term 
‘‘greenback” has been applied to other 
forms of United States securities printed 
in green ink. (See Currency.) 

Greenbacks: 

Discussed, 6073. 

Betirement of, recommended, 6078, 
6175. 

Greenwich, Meridian of, starting point 
for computing longitude, 4827. 

Greer County: 

Boundary dispute regarding, 4902, 
4904. 

Proclamation against selling lands 
involved in, 5325. 

Proclamation declaring lands in, in 
state of reservation, 6122. 

Grenada, Island of, duties on vessels 
from, suspended by proclamation, 
5930. 
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O-reytown, ITicaragua (see also Central 

America and Nicaragua) : 

Bombardment and reasons there- 
for, 2814. 

Claims arising out of, 2995, 3049. 

Complaints of foreign powers re- 
garding, 2817. 

Vessels from, duties on, suspended by 

proclamation, 4872. 

Grierson Raid.— in the spring of 1863 
Gen. Hurlburt, with the approval of Gen. 
Grant, ordered Col. B. H. Grierson to pro- 
ceed from La Grange, Tenn., with the Sixth 
Illinois (his own regiment), the Seventh 
Illinois, and the Second Iowa, by way of 
Pontotoc, in the northern part of Miss^- 
Eippi, to Baton Rouge, La., cutting the 
southern railroads and destroying bridges 
on the way. April 17, 1803, the expeduion 
started and on the 19th the Second Iowa 
was detached below Pontotoc and the two 
Illinois regiments proceeded to Baton Rouge, 
where they entered the Union lines May 2. 
The results of the expedition are thus 
summed up in Grierson’s report : About 100 
of the enemy killed and wounded ; 500 
prisoners (many of them officers) captured 
and paroled ; between 50 and 60 miles or 
railroad and telegraph destroyed ; more than. 
3,000 stand of arms and other stores cap- 
tured and destroyed, and 1,000 horses and 
mules seized. Federal loss, 3 killed, 7 
wounded, 5 left sick on the route, and 9 
missing. 

Griffon, The, seizure of, by Brazilian 

authorities, 2779. 

Grps Ventre Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Groveton (Va.), Battle of, or Second 

Battle of Manassas.~After eluding 
Pope’s army and destroying the military 
stores at Bristow Station and Manassas, 
Stonewall Jackson retired across the bat- 
tlefield of Bull Run and awaited reenforce- 
ments. Longstreet arrived on Aug. 29, 
swelling the numbers of the Confederate 
army to 49,000. Pope’s army numbered 
about 40,000. On the evening of the 28th 
Kearny had driven the Confederale rear 
guard out of Centreville, and Pope, feeling 
sure of crushing Longstreet and Jackson, 
ordered an attack to be made at daylight 
next morning. Sigel began the attack, which 
soon became general, McDowell’s corps ar- 
rived upon the scene of battle late in the 
afternoon. Fitz-John Porter never came 
into action, though ordered up by Pope. 
For alleged disobedience of orders in this 
connection charges were preferred against 
Porter by Pope. At night both armies 
rested on the field. The next day, Aug. 30, 
the battle was renewed. The fiercest fight- 
ing took place about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and on the ground where the battle of 
Bull Run had been fought July 21, 1861. 
The result was a victory for the Confed- 
erates under Lee and the defeat of Pope s 
army. The loss of the Federals was about 
15,000, that of the Confederates about 
8,400. This battle is also called the Sec- 
ond Battle of Manassas. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of.— Named 
from the Mexican village where Nicholas 
P. Trist, on behalf of the United States, 
Feb. 2, 1848, signed the treaty with Mex- 
ico (2423), terminating the war and ced- 
ing territory now comprising Nevada, Utah, 
most of Arizona, a large part of New Mex- 
ico, parts of Colorado and Wyoming, ana 
all of California, to the United States, 


and accepting the Rio Grande as the bound- 
ary between Mexico and Texas. The T’niti d 
States agreed to pay Mexico I? 13, 000, 000 
(page 2437) and to assume the claims of 
its citizens against Mexico arising before 
the treaty. Mexicans in the ceded territory 
were allowed to remain at their option 
and were assured protection as citizens. 
(See also Mexico, Treaties with.) 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty ofj 

Abrogation of eleventh article of, re- 
ferred to, 2771. 

Amendments to, discussed, 2529. 

Claims arising out of, 2636, 2771. 

Discussed, 2423, 2437, 2529. 

Fraudulent claims arising under, 2683. 

Proclamation regarding, 2477. 

Ratifications of, exchanged at Quere- 
taro, 2437. 

Referred to, 2545, 2551, 2565, 2566, 
2580, 2623, 2636, 2665, 2705, 2744, 
2765, 2903, 2926. 

Guadeloupe: 

Extraordinary commission of, apply 
to Congress for aid, 143. 

Tonnage on American, vessels at, re- 
ferred to, 1123. 

Vessels of, duties on, suspended by 
proclamation, 5327. 

Guam.— The island of Guam, the largest 
of the Mariana” Archipelago, was ceded by 
Spain to the United States by Article II 
of the Treaty of Peace, concluded at Paris 
Dec. 10, i898. It lies in a direct line from 
San Francisco to the southern part of the 
Philippines, and is 5,044 miles fropa San 
Francisco and 1,506 miles from Manila. It 
Is about 30 miles long and 100 miles in 
circumference, and has a population of 
12,517. The inhabitants are mostly immi- 
grants or descendants of immigrants from 
the Philippines, the original race of the 
Mariana islands being nearly extinct. The 
prevailing language is English. Spanish 
and Chamorro are also spoken. Nine-tenths 
of the islanders can read and write. The 
island is thickly wooded, well watered, and 
fertile, and possesses an excellent harbor. 
The productions are tropical fruits, cacao, 
rice, corn, tobacco, and sugar cane. The 
island of Guam was discovered by Hernando 
de Magallanes on March 6, 1521. 

The island was captured by the U. S. S. 
Charleston, Captain Henry Glass command- 
ing, June 21. 1898, the American flag raised 
over Fort Santa Cruz, and a salute fired. 
Later the island was made a naval station, 
and Commander E. D. Taussig, of the U. 
S. S. Bennington, took possession Feb. 1, 
1899. The Governor is a naval officer, and 
the island has a marine garrison as well 
as a station ship. 

During the year ending June 30, 1911, 
the imports, general cargo, were as follows : 
From United States, $28,112.69; Hawaiian 
Islands, $17,406.16; Fhilinpines, $815-71; 
Janan, $89,469.07 : Saipan, $3,115.76 ; 
Great Britain, $1,088.86; Germany, $197.- 
83; total imports, $140,826.08. Exports, 
all copra to Japan, $51,058.80. 

Guam, Island of, cable communication 
with, recommended, 6354. 

Release of prisoners on, 6735. 
Guano; 

Claim of American citizens to, on 
Alta Vela Island, 3827. 

Deposits of, on Areas Cays, 5679. 
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Criiano — Co n tinned. 

Discovery of, in Jarvis and Baker 
Islands, referred to, 3017. 

Importation of, from Pern — 
Desired, 2619, 2745, 2764. 
Negotiations regarding, 2764. 

Deferred to, SOlb, 3t6S. ^ 
Guantanamo (Cuba), Battle of.-— As a 
preiiminaiy step to the capture of Santi- 
ago, June 10, 1898, a force of 600 Ameri- 
can marines, under the protecting fire of 
the Oregon, Marblehead, Dolphin, Yankee, 
Yoseniite, Porter, and Vixen, was landed at 
Guantanamo Bay, on the south coast of 
Cuba, 35 miles east of Santiago, where it 
had been decided to establish a naval sta- 
tion. This important point -was taken after 
a severe bombardment, and the position so 
won was held by the marines, assisted by 
50 Cuban allies, despite desperate attempts 
to dislodge them. Seven Americans (includ- 
ing Surg. John B. Gibbs) were killed and 
8 wounded, and 2 Cubans were killed and 4 
wounded while holding Guantanamo prior 
to the arrival of Gen. Shafter’s army. The 
enemy’s loss was much greater, 40 of their 
dead being left on the field. Seventeen 
prisoners were taken. After several naval 
demonstrations on the north coasts of Cuba 
and Porto Rico it became evident that well- 
ordered land operations were indispensable 
to the reduction of the forts. Accordingly 
a land force of 15,738 men, under Gen. 
W. R. Shafter, sailed from Tampa, Fla., 
June 14, and by the 24th had landed at 
Daiquiri, near Guantanamo. The landing 
was assisted by Cubans under Gen. Garcia. 
Little resistance was encountered from the 
Spaniards. 

Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, landing of 

American marines and subsequent 
fighting at, discussed, 6317. 
Guatemala. — The Republic is the most 
northerly of the Central American States, 
and is situated between 13® 42'-17® 49' N. 
lat and 88® 10'-92® 30' W. long. It is 
bounded on the west and north by Mexico, 
on the northeast by British Honduras, east 
by the Republic of Honduras, and south- 
east by the Republic of Salvador, with a 
coast line washed on the east by the Gulf 
of Honduras (Atlantic) and on the west 
and south by the Pacific Ocean. 

Physical Features , — The Sierra Madre 
traverses the country from west to east, 
and forms a precipitous barrier between the 
narrow plains of the Pacific Coast and the 
rest of the country. The mountain barrier 
contains several volcanic peaks, and earth- 
quakes are frequent. The highest summits 
are Tacana (14,000), Acatenango, Ta.1a- 
mulco, Fuego, Santa Maria, Agua, Atitlfln, 
and Pacaya, all except the first named being 
dormant or active volcanoes. On the At- 
lantic side of the Sierra Madre are high- 
lands between parallel ranges. 

There are numerous rivers in Southern 
Gua<-emala, in addition to the torrents 
flowing from the Sierra Madre to the Pa- 
cific. The Rio Grande or Motagua has a 
total length of 250 miles from its source 
in the Atlantic to its outflow into the Gulf 
of Honduras. 

A northern extension of the renublic from 
the Sierra de Ohama to 7® 49' N. lat., and 
between Mexico and British Honduras, con- 
sists of the great Plain of Peten, with a 
total area of nearly 16,000 square miles. 

History . — Guatemala was conquered by 
the Spaniards under Pedro de Alvarado 
early in the sixteenth century, and formed 
part of the Spanish colonial dominions until 


1821, w'hen the Captaincy-General, in which 
it w’as included, revolted and established its 
independence. In 1823 the country formed 
part of a larger republic of Central Amer- 
ica, from which it seceded in 1847, and since 
that year it has been an independent re- 
public. 

Ethnography . — Guatemala has an area of 
47,424 English square miles, with an esti- 
mated population of 2,000,001). Of the peo- 
ple more than half aiv* pure-blooded Indians, 
main]y of the Maya and Quiche stock, the 
remainder being largely mestizos, or half- 
caste Spanish Indians, with a proportion 
of Spaniards, descendants of the colonists 
of the sixteenth-nineteenth centuries. The 
foreign element, estimated at 12,000, in- 
cludes Italians, Germans and other Euro- 
peans, and many Jew’ish immigrants from 
the United States. The language of the 
country is Spanish, and the majority of the 
inhabitants are Roman Catholics. 

Goiernment . — The government is that of 
a centralized republic, v;ith a constitution 
fixed in the y('ar 1S79, and amended in 
1887 and 1S9T. The President is elected 
by direct vote of the nation for six years. - 
President of the Republic (March 15, 1911- 
1917), Manuel Estrada Cabrera, born Nov. 
21, 1857, elected Oct. 2, 1898, reelected 1904 
and 1910. 

The President is assisted by a cabinet 
of six Secretaries of State. 

Congress consists of a Council of State 
and of a National Assembly. The Council 
of State contains 13 members, partly elect- 
ed by the Assembly and partly nominated 
by the President. The National Assembly 
consists of 69 members elected for 4 years 
by universal adult male suffrage. 

The Republic is divided into twenty-three 
Departments, each under a jefe politico, 
and subdivided into districts and munici- 
palities. There are municipal councils un- 
der the presidency of an alcalde (mayor), 
elected by direct vote of the inhabitants. 

Service in the army is universal and 
compulsory on all subjects between the 
ages of 18-30, with a further term of 20 
years in the reserve. The Peace Effective 
of the army is about 50,000 ; of the Reserve 
30,000. The permanent force numbers about 
7,000 in regular service. 

Education . — Primary education is free and 
nominally compulsory, but more than 75 
per cent of the inhabitants are absolutely 
illiterate. Large planters are compelled to 
provide elementary school accommodation 
for their employes’ children free of cost to 
the public. 

Production and Industry . — Coffee is the 
principal crop. Sugar, bananas, tobacco, 
cocoa, indigo, rubber, vanilla, grain, sweet 
potatoes and beans are also grown. The 
workers on the plantations are mainly In- 
dians, and many of them are attached to 
the soil by the burden of undischarged 
debts, due to their improvident expenditure 
of wages paid in advance. The coffee pro- 
duced (over 70,000,000 lbs. in 1912) is of the 
finest quality, and the industry is mostly 
in the hands of German settlers. The For- 
est produce includes cedar, mahogany, and 
other cabinet woods, rubber and dye woods. 

Gold and silver are found, and have 
been worked for many centuries. There are 
indications of lead, tin, copner, mercury, 
antimony, coal, salt and sulphur, but the 
extent and value of the deposits are un- 
known. Two strong mining companies have 
commenced operations in the Departments 
of Huehuetenaugo and Chlquimula. 

Railways . — In 1911 there were 430 miles 
of railway in operation, the lines crossing 
the country from Atlantic (Puerto Barrios) 
to Pacific (San Jos§) via the capital, ana 
extending along the Pacific coast between 
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Guatemala — Oo n t in u ed. 

the ports of San Jose and Champerif’o. The 
exports for 1912 amounted lo i:;,156,o38 
pesos, more than four-fifths being coffee. 
'± extiles, metals, and provi- 
sions were i ■' d — r» • per cent from the 

United St ■ . n-i per cent from Ger- 

many. 

Cities. — Capital, Guatemala (Guatemala) 
population (1912) about 90,000. Other 
towns are : Quezaltenango, Totonicapam, Co- 
han and Solola. ^ ^ 

The unit of value is the peso of 100 
centavos of the nominal value of about 
§0.97 United States money, but the cur- 
rency is in paper pesos varying in value 
from 70c to 90c. United States money. 

Finance . — The revenue and expenditure 
for the five years 1908-9 to 1912-1.3 are 
stated in paper pesos (for the value or 
which see “Currency” at end of article) as 
follows : 


Year 
190S- 9. 

1909- 10. 

1910- 11, 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 


Revenue Expenditure 

37.336.000 44,930,000 

49.233.000 70.554,000 

51.571.000 45,959,000 

62.047.000 69,162,000 

71,014,726 44,970,483 


The revenue is mainly derived from cus- 
toms and excise ; the service of the debt 
accounts for more than half of the ex- 
penditure. ^ 

The amount of outstanding indebtedness 
on Jan. 1, 1913, was stated to be: 

4% External Debt $7,414,000 

4% Gold Debt (13,700,000 gold 

pesos) — 13,000,000 

Arrears of interest 4,655,000 

Internal Debt 

(84,786,000 paper pesos) — about . 5,000,000 

representing a total indebtedness of close 
on $30,000,000. By an arrangement con- 
cluded with the foreign bondholders in May, 
1913, the government paid to them the 
current interest due on the loan for the 
fiscal year July 1, 1913— June 30, 1914, dur- 
ing the month of July. These payments are 
to be made annually. 

Trade icith the United States. —The value 
of merchandise imported into Guatemala 
from the United States for the year 1913 
was $3,658,587, and goods to the value of 
$.3,106,981 were sent thither~a balance of 
$551,606 In favor of the United States. 


Guatemala: 

Boundary dispute with IMexico, 4627, 
4716, 4802. 

Arbitration of, submitted to United 
States minister, 6066, 6265. 

Diplomatic relations with, 4562. ^ 

fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4067, 5123, 5179, 
5199. 

Minister of United States to, action 
of, regarding seizure of Gen. 
Barrundia on the Acapulco and 
subsequent recall of, discussed, 
5544. 

Papers regarding, transmitted 
5565. 

Political affairs of, referred to, 5870. 

Delations with, 4667. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5716. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2572, 4067, 5123, 5179, 
5199. 


Extension of time for ratification 
of, recommended, 2686. 

War in Central America caused by, 
discussed, 4911. 

War with Salvador, 5543. 

Guatemala, Treaties with. — A treaty of 
peace, friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion was signed March 3, 1849 ; two claims 
conventions were signed in 1900, and a 
trade-mark agreement in 1901. A conven- 
tion of 1901 provides for the tenure and 
disposition of personal and real property. 
A period of three years, reasonably ex- 
tended if necessary, is given to those who 
are by the laws of the country disquali- 
fied from holding inherited property within 
either country, to dispose of the property 
to advantage and to close up their aftairs. 
Full power is given for the disposal by 
sale, testament, gift or otherwise by citi- 
zens of one country within the dominions 
of the other, on terms identical with those 
of native citizens. The consular office is 
empowered to act either directly or by dele- 
gation for distant heirs of a deceased owner 
until they may be properly represented. 
(See also Extradition Treaties, and Trade- 
Mark Conventions.) . ^ 

Guatemala also became a party to the 
convention between the United States and 
the several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, etc., 
which was signed in Buenos Aires in 1910 
and proclaimed in Washington, July 29, 
1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 

Guerriere, The, capture and destruction 
of, by the Constitution^ 502. 

Guiana, British. (See British Guiana.) 
Gulf of Mexico. (See Mexico, Gulf of.) 

Guilford Court-House (N. 0.), Battle 

of, — The American army, when arranged 
for battle at Guilford Court-House, N. C., 
March 15, 1781, consisted of 4,404 men, 
including 1,400 regular infantry and 161 
cavalrymen, under command of Gen. Greene. 
The remainder were raw militia. Corn- 
wallis’s army was not more than 2,200 
strong. The conflict lasted two hours, and 
the Americans were repulsed after having 
killed or wounded nearly one-third of the 
British army. Cornwallis and Leslie were 
the only British general officers not wound- 
ed. The exact number of British killed 
and wounded was officially reported at 544. 
The total American casualties were reported 
as 1,311. Lord Cornwallis retreated after 
the battle to the coast. Pitt and other great 
leaders in Great Britain regarded this en- 
gagement as the precursor of ruin to Brit- 
ish supremacy in the South. 

Gun Factory for Army, establishment 
of, at Watervliet Arsenal, N. T., dis- 
cussed, 5374. 

Gun-Foundry Board: 

Appointed in 1890, report of, trans- 
mitted, 5565. 

Discussed, 4797, 4833. 

Referred to, 4798, 4849. 

Gun Manufactory, erection of, recom- 
mended, 1608, 1714. 

Gunboats. (See Vessels, United States.) 
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Habeas Corpus. — in law a writ issued by 
a judge or court requiring the body of a 
person restrained of liberty to be brought 
before the judge or into the court, that 
the lawfulness of the restraint may be in- 
vestigated and determined. The writ of 
habeas corpus is one of the chief bulwarks 
of civil liberty, being perhaps the best se- 
curity against the grosser forms of tyranny 
ever devised. Its foundation is in the 
Magna Charta of England. The power to 
suspend it is naturahy a subject of the 
gravest importance. The Constitution of 
the United States, Article I., section 9, 
provides : '‘The privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall not be suspended un- 
less when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety may require it.” The 
writ has been suspended many times in 
England. It was suspended in Rhode Is- 
land by state authority during Dorr’s Re- 
bellion. July 5, 1861, Attorney-General 

Bates gave an opinion in favor of the 
President’s pow’er to suspend the writ. 
March 3, 1863, Congress approved this opin- 
ion, and thereafter many arrests were 
mad*. practices. Sept. 15, 1863, 

the nf the writ was made gen- 

eral :.u- ;!< ii ('oneerned persons arrested 
by military officers for disloyalty. In 1866, 
in the case of Milligan, arrested in Indiana 
in 1864, and sentenced to death by a mili- 
tary tribunal, the Supreme Court, having 
been appealed to, decided that the privi- 
lege of the writ conld not be suspended in 
districts where the action of the civil courts 
was not interrupted, except that military 
commissioners might be given jurisdiction 
to try residents of rebellious states, prison- 
ers of war, anr] peT’<!ou‘= in the military and 
naval services Mi’liga’i being a civilian, 
was exempt il'c laws of war, and 

could only be tried by a jury. (See also 
Merry man case; Milligan Case.) 

Habeas Corpus: 

Authority given by President Lin- 
coln to suspend writ of, 3217, 
3218, 3219, 3220, 3240, 3300, 
3313, 3322. 

Eeferred to, 3225. 

Suspension of writ, by President 
Lincoln, 3299, 3371, 3420. 

Revoked as to certain States by 
President Johnson, 3529, 3531. 

Suspension of writ, in South Carolina 
by President Grant, 4090, 4093. 

Revoked as to Marion (bounty, 
4092. 

Hague Peace Conference. — May 18, 1899, 
there assembled at The Hague an interna- 
tional conference of delegates trom the prin- 
cipal countries of the civilized world. These 
representatives met in response to an in- 
vitation of the Czar of Russia, and their 
objects were to secure concerted action for 
the maintenance of a general peace be- 
tween nations and the amelioration of the 
hardships of war, as well as the reduction 
of the naval and military armaments of 
the world. One hundred delegates were 
present representing the United States, 
Mexico, China, Japan, Persia, Siam and 
twenty-one European powers. No delegates 
from South or Central America attended. 
The sessions were presided over by Baron 
de Staal, of Russia, and continued from 
May 18 to July 29. 

To facilitate the work of the conference 
three grand committees were formed deal- 
ing respectively with the three subjects of 
discussion, viz. : Armaments an'd engines 


Hague 

of destruction ; humane regulations in war- 
fare; and mediation and arbizration. Each 
of the powers was represented on each 
committee and each had one vote on every 
proposal submitted to the confereuee. The 
conclusions of the conference were embod- 
ied m a dna! act signed July 29 by all the 
states reifia— ii'i*'.. TTi'- act consists of 
three conventions, three declarations, and 
six resolutions. The conventions relate to 
the pacific adjustment of international dis- 
putes, and with the laws and usages of war 
on land, and provide for the adaptation 
of the rules of uiariilrne warfare to the 
principles of the Geneva Convention of 
1864 (q. V.) The three declarations pro- 
hibit the use of projectiles or explosives from 
balloons for a period of live years (adopted 
unanimously! ; the employment of projec- 
tiles which diffuse asphyxiating or other 
deleterious gases (not accepted by England 
and the United States) ; and the use of 
bullets which expand or flatten easily in 
the human body. In the six resolutions the 
conference expresses the opinion that the 
military burdens which now' weigh so heav- 
ily on the world may be lightened, in the 
interest of the moral and material well be- 
ing of humanity (unanimously agreed to) ; 
that the duties of neutrals, the inviola- 
bility of private property in maritime war- 
fare, and the question of the bombardment 
of towns should be referred to a future 
conference, and that the questions of the 
types and calibers of marine artillery and 
small arms and the size of naval and mili- 
tary budgets should be studied with a view 
to establishing uniformity in the former 
and a reduction of the latter. 

The first convention, which relates to 
the pacific adjustment of international dis- 
putes, proved the most important work of 
the ccuif( renee. According to this conven- 
tion the signatory powers agree to resort 
to mediation in cases of serious interna- 
tional disputes, and agree that mediatory 
advances by a third party shall not be 
considered by the dNputr'nt's as an un- 
friendly act; where ncirher honor nor es- 
sential interests are concerned a commis- 
sion of i’^'quiry is provided for. 

JuIk n'frioiitfl Court of Arbitration . — With 
a view to the settlement of disputes be- 
tween countries by arbitration a Permanent 
Court of Arbitration was created. This 
tribunal is composed of persons eminent in 
international law chosen by the parties to a 
dispute from a permanent list of arbitrators 
nominated by the signatory powers. Each 
power is allowed to nominate four members 
for a term of six years. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration was 
established under the act of July 29, 1899, 
signed (and subsequently ratified) by twen- 
ty-four nations. Under the protocol of June 
14, 1907, for the accession of non-signa- 
tory powers, the number of powers repre- 
sented in the court has been largely in- 
creased. The purpose is to facilitate arbi- 
tration for international disputes which it 
has been impossible to settle by diplomacy. 
The court is competent to hear all arbitra- 
tion cases, unless the parties agree to con- 
stitute a special tribunal, and its jurisdic- 
tion may be extended to disputes to which 
one or both of the parties are non-signa- 
tory powers, if the parties so agree. When 
the signatory powers desire to have re- 
course to the court for the settlement of a 
dispute the arbitrators called upon to form 
the competent tribunal for the purpose 
must be chosen from the general list of 
members of the court. If the parties dis- 
agree on the composition of this tribunal, 
its members must be appointed in accord- 
ance with the course prescribed in the in- 
ternationai agreempnt. 
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Hague Peace Conference—ConimMed!. 

The court has an international bureau, 
under the direction and control of a per- 
manent administrative council composed 
of the representatives of the signatory pow- 
ers accredited in The Hague, and of the 
Netherlands minister for foreign affairs, 
who acts as president. The Secretary- 
General is Baron Miehiels Van Verduynen. 
The first secretary is Jonkheer W. Roell. 
The permanent court consists of persons of 
known competency in questions of inter- 
national law, of whom four at the most are 
selected by each of the signatory powers. 
Each appointment is for six years, and may 
be revoked. 

The following powers are members of the 
court : Argentine Republic, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Chili, China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Prance, Ger- 
man Empire, Great Britain, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Mex- 
ico, Montenegro, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Persia, Peru, Portugal, 
Rumania, Russia, Salvador, Servia, Siam, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Court of Arbitration. — Oct. 21, 1904, the 
United States proposed a second Peace Con- 
ference for the purpose of granting jurisdic- 
tion to The Hague Tribunal through treaties 
of arbitration, and for other purposes. This 
second conference convened in the Hall of 
Knights, The Hague, June 15, 1907. It 
was presided over by M. Nelidoff, and the 
sittings continued from June 15 to Oct. 
18, 1907. The permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration was perfected by making it to con- 
sist of fifteen judges, eight of whom should 
be appointed by the six great European 
nations, Japan and the United States, the 
other seven to be appointed by the minor 
powers and to sit in rotation, according to 
the maritime importance of the countries 
they represent. Other questions discussed 
were the declaration of war and the time 
to elapse between that event and the be- 
ginning of hostilities. It was finally de- 
cided that no military action was to be 
taken until a formal declaration of war was 
made and neutrals notified. In relation to 
naval warfare it was decided that before 
bombardment from the sea due notice 
would be given neutrals and non-combat- 
ants. 

It was at this second Hague Peace Con- 
ference, which was attended by delegates 
from leading South American countries, 
that the “Drago Doctrine” came up for 
discussion and the power of a Pan-Amer- 
ican alliance was disclosed to the world. 
Dr. Calvo, Argentine representative in Eu- 
ropean capitals, maintained that if Euro- 
pean states do not make war upon each 
other for the sake of bondholders, they 
ought not to make war to collect debts, 
good or bad, in the case of South Ameri- 
can nations. This doctrine was taken up 
by Dr. Drago, Argentine minister of for- 
eign affairs, and has since been known 
as the Drago Doctrine, and has been 
called the “Monroe Doctrine of the Money 
Market.” 

The forcible collection by a foreign power 
of debts due its subjects by other govern- 
ments was opposed by General Porter, of 
the United States. He proposed that the 
Peace Conference permit the employment 
of force for the collection of debts only 
after the debtor state had refused to con- 
form to the decision of arbitrators. He de* 
dared that speculators and adventurers of- 
ten dragged their governments, into costly 
expeditions for the collection of paltry 
sums, and Instanced a case where the ac- 
tual debt turned out to be dnly* threfei- 


fourths of one per cent of the amount 
claimed and the United States had used 
nineteen warships and spent nearly 1^4,000,- 
000 to collect a debt of less than $100,000. 
Tbe powers agreed “to take no military or 
naval action to compel the payment of 
such debts until an offer of arbitration has 
been made by tbe creditor and refused or 
left unanswered by the debtor, or until 
arbitration has taken place and the debtor 
state has failed to conform to the decision 
given.” 

No decision was arrived at on the great 
question of the disormamout of nations. 

The actual pil'l : ■■■r.i - of The 

Hague Conference are as follows : It es- 
tablished the inviolability of neutral ter- 
ritory and the right of asylum in that ter- 
ritory for prisoners of war ; prohibited 
belligerents from establishing wireless tele- 
graph stations in neutral territory ; forbade 
belligerent ships of war to take on fuel 
or revictual in neutral ports ; provided 
that hostilities shall not begin without a 
previous declaration of war ; ordered that 
neutral powers be notified of a state of 
war ; revived tbe declarations which bad 
lapsed in 1904, viz. : prohibition to drop 
projectiles fi*om balloons, to diffuse deadly 
gases, or to use bullets of an unusually 
cruel kind ; required indemnification bj any 
belligerent who violates any of tbe rules of 
war ; provided a definite period of grace 
allowance to belligerent merchantmen in 
the enemy’s harbors at tbe beginning of 
hostilities ; prohibited the use of submarine 
anchored torpedoes for the purpose of re- 
stricting commercial navigation ; and the 
use of floating mines, unless they be made 
so as to become harmless within an hour 
after having passed beyond human con- 
trol, and also the use of anchored mines 
which do not become harmless after they 
have broken their moorings ; prohibited tbe 
bombardment of undefended places ; insist- 
ed on the inviolability of fishing boats and 
of the postal service ,* ratified the humani- 
tarian recommendations of the Geneva Red 
Cross Convention of 1906 ; established the 
international prize court ; agreed to the 
American adaptation of the Drago Doc- 
trine, namely, that one nation shall not 
attempt to collect by force debts claimed 
by its citizens from tbe government of an- 
other nation unless the question of indebt- 
edness be first submitted to arbitration. 

Reservation by United states . — ^Both 
Hague conventions were signed by tbe pleni- 
potentiaries of tbe United State's under 
reservation of the following declaration ; 
“Nothing contained in this convention shall 
be so construed as to require tbe United 
States of America to depart from its tradi- 
tional policy of not intruding upon, interfer- 
ing with, or entangling itself in the political 
questions of policy or internal administra- 
tion of any foreign state ; nor shall any- 
thing contained in the said convention be 
construed to imply a relinquishment by tbe 
United States of America of its traditional 
attitude toward purely American questions.” 

In ratifying and signifying American ad- 
herence to the second Hague convention, the 
Senate expressly excluded Article NXIII 
thereof concerning the rights and duties of 
neutral powers in naval war, which is in. 
the following words : “Article XXIII. — ^A 
neutral power may allow prizes to enter its 
ports and roadsteads, whether under convoy 
or not, when they are brought there to be 
sequestrated pending the decision of a prize 
court. It may have the prize taken to an- 
other of its ports. If the prize is -convoyed 
by a. war ship, the prize crew may go on 
board the convoying ship. If the prize is 
not tinder convoy, the prize ctew are left at 
liberty.** 
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HaH Columbia — Continued. 

It was further resolyed by the Senate that 
the “United States adheres to this cenven- 
tion with the und' rstandlur that the last 
clause of Articl-- ::: - the duty of a 

neutral power ti n.-i lemand therein 

mentioned for the return of a ship captured 
within the neutral jurisdiction and no 
longer within that jurisdiction.” “Article 
III. — When a ship has been captured in the 
territorial waters of a neutral power, this 
power must employ, if the prize is still 
within its jurisdiction, the means at its dis- 
posal to release the prize with its officers 
and crew, and to intern the prize crew. If 
the prize is not in the jurisdiction of the 
neutral power, the captor government, on 
the demand of that power, must liberate the 
prize with its officers and crew,” 

Hague Conference, first peace confer- 
ence, 6664. 

Advancement made, 7118. 

Collection by governments of debts 
due their citizens, from other coun- 
tries, by force of arms, referred to, 
7060. 


Instrumental in maintaining peace 
between nations, 7060. 

Proposal for convening a second con- 
ference, 6923, 6991. 

Hague, The, International Statistical 
Congress at, referred to, 4082. 

Hague Tribunal, Arbitration of Ven- 
ezuelan cases before, 6941. 

Mexican disputes referred to, 6718. 


Hail Columbia. — A popular national song 
writen by Judge Joseph Hopkinson, of 
Philadelphia, in 1798, when war with 
France seemed imminent. The air to which 
Mr. Hopkinson’ s words are sung, and in- 
deed for which they were expressly written, 
was first known as “Greneral Washington’s 
March” and latter as “The President’s 
March.” It was composed by Professor 
Feyles, leader of the orchestra of the John 
Street Theater, New York, in 1789, and 
played when Washington went to New York 
to be inaugurated President. The song was 
first sung by an actor named Fox in a 
l^hiiadelphia theater, and immediately be- 
came a great favorite. 

Haiti. — Haiti (or San Domingo, or His- 
paniola) is the second largest of the Greater 
Antilles, in the “West India” Islands, and 
lies between 17'" 37'-20® 10' N. lat. and 
68“ 20'-74“ 28' W. long. Two-thirds of 
the island form the Dominican Republic (q. 
V.), the western third, between 18 “-20° 10 
N. lat. and 70“ 40'-74“ 28' W. long., being 
the Republic of Haiti. 

History.— Tine island was visited in Dec. 
6, 1492, by Christopher Columbus, who 
named it Espagnola, the native name being 
Haiti (mountainous) or Quisquica (vast). 
The Spaniards explored the island and 
almost exterminated the 2,000,000 native 
Indians, whom they replaced with African 
negroes. By the Treaty of Ryswick (1697) 
the western portion of the island was ced- 
ed to France, and in 1803 the territory was 
abandoned by the French, and^ a republic 
was proclaimed under the aboriginal name 
of Haiti. ^ , ,, 

During its existence the so-called republic 
has had twenty-four rulers, the majority 
of whom have died at the hands of their 
enemies before the expiration of the terms 
for which they were elected. Aug. 8, 1912, 
President Cincinnatus Leconte was killed by 


an explosion which destroyed tbe national 
arsenal at Port au Prince, and Tancrede 
Auguste succeeded him. He was succeeded 
May 4, 1913, by Michel Oreste. in .Tnly 
1915, President Guilaume was run:-.'-.-- •' . 
a mob, and, amid the disord-c E'clio'.\P.g 
United States marines were lancb-c: l.'V Ad- 
miral Caperton, July 29. Under American 
protection Gen. Dartli?uenave was elected 
President Aug. 12. and the United States 
assumed a protectorate over the republic. 
Haiti: 

Claims of United States against, 
1857, 2067, 2760, 4665, 4716, 

4918, 5120, 5369, 6099, 6100. 
Award referred to, 5123. 
Settlement of, 6332. 

Correspondence with, transmitted, 
5907. 

Diplomatic intercourse with, provi- 
sion for, recommended, 4716. 

Dispute Tvith Colombia settled by ar- 
bitration, 7657. 

Duties imposed upon American prod- 
ucts by, retaliatory measures pro- 
claimed, 5702. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 3459. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 3829, 4665, 4918, 5020, 5123, 
5369, 5869, 6099. 

Independence of, recognition of, by 
United States recommended, 3248. 

Instructions to naval officers in com- 
mand on coast of, referred to, 
4023. 

Insurrections in, discussed, 4824, 
4918, 5368, 5471. 

Mission to, elevation of, recommend- 
ed, 5468. 

Naval force at, referred to, 3832. 

Eecognition of, by United States re- 
ferred to, 5471. 

Relations with, discussed, 3885. 

Social condition of, discu :sed, 3885. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 3329, 3459. 

Vessels of United States seized or 
interfered with by, 2680, 5368, 
5390. 

Vessels refused clearance by, dis- 
cussed, 5869. 

Haiti, Treaties with. — A treaty of am- 
ity, commerce, navigation, and extradition 
was concluded Nov. 3, 1864, and provides 
for most favored nation treatment, im- 
munity of the citizens of the one country 
in the dominions of the other in time of 
war between the two countries and of their 
goods for a period of six months after 
declaration of war, together with exemp- 
tion from seizure of money debts or shares. 
The citizens of the one country shall be ex- 
empt from military service and forced loans 
or exactions and shall not pay any higher 
contributions than those demanded from the 
citizens of the other country. Perfect 
freedom in the conduct of trade is accorded 
to all in whatever direction they may le- 
gally elect. The books, papers, or accounts 
of citizens of either country residing within 
the jarisdictlon of the other, may be ex- 
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Haiti, Treaties vdth— Continued. 
amined only upon the order of a competent 
judicial authority. Liberty of conscience 
and protection of the dead is secured. Prop- 
erty may be disposed of by sale, testament, 
or gift, with full liberty and without em- 
barrassment 

Imno^-Tatlon and exportation of goods 
mav b,> ton jnctcd with equal priyileges, re- 
gardless of the nationality of the vessels 
so engaged. The coasting trade is not in- 
cluded in this agreement- The imposition 
of duties on products of both countries 
shall be the same for each as for goods 
of other countries, and no prohibition of 
the import of the products of either conn- 
try into the other shall be made. Provision 
is made for extension of humane treatment 
to the shipwrecked on the shores of both 
countries. Vessels of either nationality at- 
tempting to enter a blockaded port of the 
other shall not be captured on the^ first 
attempt, but may be if the attempt is re- 
peated or persisted in. The principle that 
free ships make free goods is recognized 
by both parties, and that the property of 
neutrals on an enemy's vessel is not sub- 
ject to confiscation unless ^ contraband. 
Arms, munitions of war, and military equip- 
ment of all kinds form a class of contra- 
band of war. Provision is made to facili- 
tate the examination of ships’ papers and 
the search during war as well as the dis- 
position of captured vessels and goods. The 
customary provision is made for the es- 
tablishment of consular offices on terms usu- 
ally described in consular conventions. The 
terms of extradition recited in the treaty 
are to be found under Extradition Treaties. 
The term of the treaty was originally for 
eight years, with renewal, subject to one 
yeai‘’B notice of intention to terminate. 
{See also Katuralization.) . 

Several claims conventions were signed 
between 1884 and 1900. A naturalization 
treaty was concluded in 1902, and supple- 
mented the following year. An extradition 
treaty was signed in 1904 (see Extradi- 
tion), and an international arbitration 
agreement in 1909. 

Haiti also became a party to the conven- 
tion between the United States and the sev- 
eral republics of South and Central America 
for the arbitration of pecuniary claims and 
the protection of inventions,, etc., which 
was signed in Buenos Aires in 
proclaimed in Washington, July 2d 1^4, 
(See South and Central America, Treaties 
with. ) 

Half -Holiday for government em- 
ployees in summer recommended, 
7208. 

Halifax Commission.— A commission con- 
sisting of representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain which met in 
1877 at the city of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
to decide what amount should be paid by 
the former country for the fishing privileges 
granted its citizens by the treaty of 1871. 
Great Britain and the United States each 
named one of the commissioners and the 
third was named by Austria. The Cana- 
dians insisted that the concessions granted 
to the citizens of the United States by that 
instrument were much more valuable than 
those obtained by themselves in therecipro- 
cal privileges given them by foP” 

mission decided that the United States 
Government should pay the sum of $5,500,- 
000, and Congress appropriated that amount 
with the proviso that the articles in the 
treaty relating to fisheries ought to be 
terminated at the earliest period consistent 
with other provisions of the same treaty. 
These articles were terminated on July 1, 


1885, and three years later a new treaty 
W'as negotiated but was rejected by the 
United States Senate on Aug. 21, 1888. 
Since then the question has been in abey- 
ance under a modus vivendi. 

Halifax, Hova Scotia: 

American prisoners of war in, 507. 
Pisherj Commission held at, under 
treaty of Washington referred 
to, 4419, 4435, 4437, 4438. 

Award of commission and appro- 
priation for, discussed, 4448. 
(See also Geneva Tribunal) 

Hall of Pame— March 5, 1'900, the Coun- 
cil of New york University accepted a gift 
of $100,000, afterward increased to $250,- 
000, from a donor, whose name was with- 
held, for the erection on University Heights, 
New York City, of a building to be called 
*‘The Hall of Fame for Great Americans.” 
A structure was built in the form of a 
semi-circle, 170 feet, connecting the Uni- 
versity Hall of Philosophy with the Hall 
of Languages. On the ground floor is a 
museum 200 feet long by 40 feet wide, con- 
sisting of a corridor and six halls to con- 
tain mementos of the names that are in- 
scribed above. The colonnade over this is 
400 feet long with provision for 150 panels, 
each about 2 feet by 6 feet each to bear 
the name of a famous American. 

Only persons who shall have been dead 
ten or more years are eligible to be chosen. 
Fifteen classes of citizens were recom- 
mended for consideration to wit : Authors 
and editors, business men, educators, in- 
ventors, missionaries and explorers, philan- 
thropists and reformers, preachers and 
theologians, scientists, engineers and archi- 
tects, lawyers and judges, musicians, 
painters and sculptors, physicians and 
surgeons, rulers and statesmen, soldiers and 
sailors, distinguished men and women out- 
side the abo^e classes. Fifty names were 
to be inscribed on the tablets at the be- 
ginning, and five additional names every 
fifth year thereafter, until the year 2,000, 
vrhen the 150 inscriptions will be com- 
pleted. In ease of failure to fill all the 
panels allotted, the vacancies are to be 
filled in a following year. 

Every nomination seconded by a member 
of the university senate is submitted to an 
electorate of one hundred eminent citizens 
selected by the University council. The 
number of names submitted to the elector- 
ate for first ballot was 252. Of these each 
judge returned a vote for fifty. The rule 
required that no candidate receiving less 
than fifty-one votes could be accepted. The 
returns showed that but twenty-nine candi- 
dates received the required number and were 
chosen. These were as follows : George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Web- 
ster, Benjamin Franklin, Ulysses S. Grant, 
John Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry W. Longfellow, Rob- 
ert Fulton, Washington Irving, Jonathan 
Edwards, Samuel F. B. Morse, David G. 
Farragut, Henry Clay, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, George Peabody, Robert E. Lee, 
Peter Cooper, Eli Whitney, John J. Audu- 
bon, Horace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, 
James Kent, Joseph Story, John Adams, 
William B. Chanmng, Gilbert Stuart, Asa 

October, 1905, under the rules named 
above, the senate received the ballots of 95 
electors out of 101 appointed, of whom only 
85 undertook to consider the names of 
women. A majority of 51 was demanded, 
but in the case or the names of women, 
a majority of only 47. The following per- 
sons were found to be duly chosen : John 
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Hall of Pame — Continued. 

James Russell Lowell, 
58; william Tecumseh Sherman, 58; James 
Madison, 56; John Greenleaf Whittier, 53; 
Alexander Hamilton, 88 ; Louis Agassiz, S3 ; 
John ^ul Jones, 54; Mary Lyon. 58; 
Emma Willard, 50; Maria Mitchell, 48. 

The hall was dedicated May 30, 1901, 
when twenty-five or more national associa- 
tions each unveiled one of the bronze tab- 
lets in the colonnade, and on May 30, 1907, 
the eleven new tablets were unveiled, ora- 
tions being given by the governors of New 
York and Massachusetts. 

Since the deed of gift was amended to 
admit memorials to famous foreign born 
Americans, the roll of electors has been 
amended in like manner. Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, a native of Scotland, succeeding to 
the place of ex-President Grover Cleevland, 
deceased. 

In October, 1910, the next ballot was 
taken, the number cast being 97 and the 
number required for a choice being 51. The 
following persons had the requisite number 
of votes : Harriet Beecher Stowe, 74 : Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 69 ; Edgar Allen Poe, 69 ; 
Roger Williams, 64 ; James Fenimore Coop- 
er, 62 ; Phillips Brooks, 60 ; William Cullen 
Bryant, 59 : Prances E. Willard, 56 ; An- 
drew Jackson, r>3 ; George Bancroft, 53; 
John Lothrop Motley, 51. There were 211 
nominees. 

Hamburg (see also Germany): 
International Agricultural Exbibition 
to be held in, referred to, 3348, 
3398. _ 

International Cattle Exhibition at, 
4714. 

International Polar Congress at, re- 
ferred to, 4535. 

Minister of, received in United 
States, 949. 

Treaty with, 988, 991, 2686. 

Vessels of — 

Application for rights regarding, 
621. 

Discriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed, 607. 

Hamburg, S. C., slaughter of American 
citizens in, referred to, 4329. 
Hampton Normal Agricultural Insti- 
tute. Indians to be educated at, 
4455. 

Hampton Eoads (Va.), Battle of.— One 

of the most celebrated maritime conflicts 
known to history. Aside from the dramatic 
interest that surrounds the battle of Hamp- 
ton Roads, it is important from the fact 
that it marks the transition from the old 
to the new style of naval warfare, the pass- 
ing of the ancient wooden frigate and the 
advent of the modern navy. When the navy- 
yard at Norfolk was seized by the Confed- 
erates in April, 1861, they found the steam 
frigate Merrimac (40 guns) scuttled and 
sunk. She was afterwards raised and her 
deck covered with a slanting roof made of 
3 layers of iron, each 1^ inches thick. 
This armor extended 2 feet below the water 
line and rose 10 feet above. The bow was 
provided with a ram. Her armament consist- 
ed of eight 11-inch guns, 4 on each side, 
and a 100-pounder rifled Armstrong gun at 
each end. She was then named the Ttr- 
ginia. About noon March 8, 1862, she 
came down the Elizabeth River under com- 
mand of Commodore Franklin Buchanan, 


who had been an officer in the United 
States Navy. The sloop of war Cumherland, 
24 guns and 376 men, stood athwart her 
course and opened fire. The projectiles of 
the Cumberland from thirteen 9 and 10-inch 
guns struck the oncoming monster and 
glanced from her armor. Advancing with 
all her speed in the face of 6 or 8 broad- 
sides, the massive hulk of iron rammed her 
prow into the Cumberland just forward of 
the main chains and instantly opened fire 
from every gun that could be brought to 
bear. The Cumberland sank in 54 feet of 
water, her flag flying, and guns firing as she 
went down, taking with her over IM dead, 
sick, and wounded of the crew. The Merri- 
mac {Virginia) then turned her attention 
to the Congress. One shot killed 17 men at 
one of the latter’s guns. When the flag of 
surrender was run up only 218 survived of 
a crew of 434 men. At 7 o’clock In the 
evening the iron-clad retired behind Sewells 
Point. Next morning (Sunday, March 9) 
she approached the Minnesota^ which had 
grounded on a bar. Before getting near 
enough to administer a shot a strange-look- 
ing vessel, called the Monitor, commanded 
by Lieut. John L. Worden, stood across her 
path. The Merrimac proceeded and sent a 
shell toward the Minnesota. The answer 
was 2 shots from the 11 -inch guns in the 
revolving “cheese-box,” which the turret of 
the Monitor resembled. The effect of these 
was to attract the undivided attention of 
the Merrimac. Rising only 10 feet out of 
the water, the Monitor was not a tempting 
mark, and the shot that did strike glanced 
off harmlessly. For the most part the shot 
flew over the low deck. Five times the 
Merrimac tried to run down the Monitor, 
and at each attempt received the fire of 
her 11-inch guns at close quarters. After 
having been twice aground and receiving 2 
broadsides from the Minnesota, the Merri- 
mac withdrew from the conflict, badly dis- 
abled and almost unmanageable. On the 
Merrimac 2 men were killed and 19 wound- 
ed- Lieut. Worden was injured. (See also 
Merrimac, The; Monitor, The.) 

Hampton Eoads, Va.: 

Conference at, discussed and corre- 
spondence regarding restoration of 
peace, 3461. 

Monitor-Merrimao naval engagement 
in, 3313. 

Tercentenary of settlement at James- 
town, to be celebrated at, 6913, 
6952, 7006. 

Hanging Eock (S. Cf.), Battle of.— On 
the evening of Aug. 6, 1780, Col. Sumter, 
with a force of 150 men, attacked the Brit- 
ish post at Hanging Rock, a large bowlder 
jutting out from the high bank of the 
Catawba River, in South Carolina, 11 miles 
from Rocky Mount. A body of North Caro- 
lina refugees under Col. Bryan fled upon 
the approach of Sumter, but the Prince 
of Wales Regiment defended the post for 
4 hours and was almost annihilated, the 
British loss aggregating 269. The Ameri- 
can loss was l2 killed and 41 wounded. 

Hanover: 

Exeouatur issued consul of, revolted, 
3709. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2834. 

State dues, treaty with, for abolition 
of, 3260, 3265. 

Eeferred to, 3328. 
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Hanover — Continued. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, ISll, 2303, 2479 2834, 
3260, 3265. 

Eeferred to, 1821, 3328. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 970. 
Hanover Court-House (Va.), Battle of. 
— Vay 24, 1SCJ2, while McClellan’s army 
was advancing up the peninsula toward 
Hi-'-bmo-nd Oen. Fitz-John Porter was sent 
wi.h jJ.L/in men to Hanoyer Court-House, 
17 miles north of Richmond, to meet and 
facilitate the advance of McDowell’s corps, 
w’hich was to join McClellan by way of 
Fredericksburg. Here, May 27, Porter met 
and defeated the Confederates under Gem 
Branch. The Federal loss was 387 ; that 
of the Confederates between 200 and 300 
killed and 730 taken prisoners. McDow^ell 
was recalled and Porter returned to tiis 
former camp at Gaines Mill. 

Hans, The, appropriation to owners for 
detention of, lecommended, 6298, 
6336, 6457. 

Hanseatic Eepuhlics, Treaties with. — 
These comprise Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Liibeek, and were incorporated into the 
Korth German Union on July 1, 1867. The 
treaty of 1S27 on friendship, commerce, and 
navigation provides for equality of duties, 
Import and export duties. Especial proyi- 
Sion is made for conditions arising from the 
small population and area which these 
towns possess, and the three towns are con- 
sidered an entity in the clearance of ships. 
Citizens may possess and dispose of prop- 
erty by sale, testament, or otherwise, and 
have full privileges of winding up estates 
and affairs in every respect as do citizens. 
(See also Germany, Treaties with.) 

Harbor Island, referred to, 6701. 
Harbors. (See Elvers and Earbois.) 
Harlem Heights (H. Y.), Battle of.— 
After Washington had successfudy with- 
drawm the American troops from Long 
Island he proceeded to ,ord 

fortify his linos at Kings Bi or li.'iivi 
Heights. Sept. 15, 1770, the British ships 
In the East River lauded a small force at 
Kips Bay, and on the 16th Gen, Howe sent 
a regiment and tv-o hnt*nl?"-ns of infantry 
to dislodge the :>- British were 

driven back with a loss of nearly 200 in 
killed and wounded. 

Harlem Eiver, H. Y., navigation of, re- 
port of coast survey on the possi- 
bility and expense of rendering navi- 
gable for commercial purposes, 3120. 
Harpers Perry (Va.), Capture of.— 
After Stonewall Jackson was detached from 
Lee’s army in Maryland he recrossed the 
Potomac at Williamsport Sept. 12, 1862, 
and proceeded down the Virginia side of 
the river to Harpers Ferry. Sept. 13 he 
occupied Loudon Heights, meeting with 
but little opposition. On the night of the 
14th Col. Davis with 2,000 cavalry crossed 
the river between the Confederate forces 
and escaped. Jackson opened fire on the 
garrison on the evening of the 14th and con- 
tinued on the morning of the 15th until 
Col. Dixon S. Miles, mortally wounded, sur- 
rendered 11.583 men, 73 guns, 1.3,000 small 
arms, 200 wagons, and large quantities of 
supplies. The killed and wounded on the 
Union side numbered 217, while the Con- 
federates sustained no loss. 


Harpers Perry, Va., insurrection at, dis- 
cussed, 3084. 

Harrisburg Convention.'— The high-tariff 
woolen bill of 1827 passed the House of 
Representatives, but was rejected in the 
Senate by the casting vote of the Vice- 
President. The protectionists thereupon 
called a convention to meet at Harrisburg, 
Pa., the following year. This body uus 
made up mainly ot delegates from the New 
England and Middle States. It presented 
the idea of protection to the people and 
decided to ask for an increased duty upon 
woolens and also upon other manufactured 
articles. The activity of the delegates to 
this convention and the sentiment aroused 
resulted in the passage of the high-tariff! 
law of 1828, which its enemies nicknamed 
“The bill ot abominations.” 


Harrison, Benjamin.— 1889-1893. 

Twenty -sixth Administration— Republican. 

Vice-President — Levi P. Morton. 
Secretary of Slate — 

James G. Blaine. 

John W. Foster. 

Secretary of the Treasury— 

William W'indom. 

Charles Foster. 

Secretary of War — 

Redtield Proctor, 


Stephen B. Elkins. 
Attoryiey-General — 

William H. H. Miller. 


Postmaster-General — 


John Wanamaker. 


Sccreiam of the Navy — 

P. Tracy. 

Secretary of the Interior — 
John W. Noble. 


Secretary of Agriculture — 
Jeremiah M. Rusk. 


Nomuiation. — Harrison was elected by 
the Republican party at the election of 
1888. The convention met at Chicago on 
the 19th of June. For some time the 
work of the convention was delayed await- 
ing word from Blaine, who was in Eu- 
rope, as to his possible candidacy. On the 
^withdrawal of his name, the leading candi- 
dates were Sherman, Geesham, Alger, and 
Harrison. Sherman led for the first six 
ballots but on the seventh the nomination 
went to Harrison. 

Platform. — The platform of 1888 paid 
tributes to the memories of the great 
leaders of the party of the past ; reaf- 
firmed support of the Constitution ; com- 
mitted the party uncompromisingly to the 
policy of protection ; opposed foreign cheap 
labor and Chinese immigration ; opposed 
trusts, combines, and monopolies ; restrict- 
ed public lands to settlers’ use ; confirmed 
constitutional government by the Territo- 
ries ; condemned Mormonism ; supported bi- 
metallism ; favored postage reduction ; en- 
dorsed free schools ; urged the rehabilita- 
tion of the merchant-marine ; favored in- 
crease of the navy : advocated a more 
courageous foreign policy ; condemned the 
Democratic party and the Republican de- 
serters of 1884 ; urged greater pension re- 
lief for soldiers ; and arraigned President 
Cleveland for excessive veto in this direc- 
tion. 

Opposition.— The Democratic party in 
convention at St. Louis, on June 5, 1888, 
unanimously renominated President Cleve- 
land. T-wo Labor parties met at Cincin- 
nati on May 15, 1888. The Union Labor 
party nominated Andrew J. Streator ; and 
the United Labor party put forward Robert 
H. Cowdrey. 

Popular Vote. — The popular vote on Nov. 
6, 1888, gave Cleveland 5,536,242 : Harri- 
son, 5,440,708 ; Streator, 146,836 ; and 
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Harrison, Benjamin— 

Clinton B, Fisk a^rol:’'V.t:on:£t,. 146,876. 
The e!eci-orai ^o*-- . ‘,a Feb. 13, 

1889, ■'C:. il'Jl; au i •' 1C8. 

Part;/ -litrr'k,:-::-: 

politic^: ^ birth of the 

Eepufc.ie;’’.'! T-arL^. a„- became con- 

spicuous in Indiana by a thorough canvass 
of the State when a candidate for the 
office of reporter of the Supreme Court. 
By oversight of the respective campaign 
committees he and Governor Hendricks 
were cast to speak at Rockville on the 
same day, and by agreement divided the 
time between them. Harrison acquitted 
himself in debate in an amazingly credit- 
able way. From that time, Harrison was 
active in every campaign in the State, 
except for the interruption by his Civil 
War career. For his support in the cam- 
paign of 1880, President* Gartield offered 
Harrison a Cabinet po'^itior. In the Sen- 
ate he was a strong' p.'.rr'.san against the 
administration of Cieveiand. His accept- 
ability to what were regarded as doubtful 
States decided his nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1888. 

Political Complexion of Congress . — In the 
Fifty-first Congress (1889-1891) the Sen- 
ate, of 84 members, was composed of 37 
Democrats and 47 Republicans ; and the 
House, of 330 members, was made up of 
156 Democrats, 173 Republicans, and 1 In- 
dependent. In the Fifty-second Congress 
(1891-1893) the Senate, of 88 members, 
was composed of 39 Democrats, 47 Repub- 
licans, and 2 Alliance ; and the House, of 
332 members, was made up of 235 Demo- 
crats, 88 Republicans, and 9 Alliance. 

Public Debt . — The public debt of the 
United States during the administration 
of President Harrison stood as follows ; 
July 1, 1889, $975,939,750.22 ; 1890, $890,- 
784,370.53; 1891, $851,912,751.78; 1892, 
$841,526,463.60. 

In his Second Annual Message (page 
5549) President Harrison attributes the 
great reduction of the public debt to “the 
efforts of the Secretary to increase the 
value of money in circulation by keeping 
down the Treasury surplus to the lowest 
possible limit. That this substantial and 
needed aid given to commerce resulted in 
an enormous reduction of the public debt 
and of the annual interest charge is a mat- 
ter of increased satisfaction. There has 
been purchased and redeemed since March 
4, 1889, 4 and 4^ per cent, bonds to the 
amount of $211,832,450 at a cost of $246,- 
620,741, resulting in the reduction of the 
annual interest charge of $8,967,609 and 
a total saving of interest of $51,576,706.” 

Foreign Policy . — In his Third Annual 
Message (page 5617) the President makes 
suggestions regarding the rights of aliens 
domiciled in the United States as a deduc- 
tion from the lynching in New Orleans of 
several Italian subjects. In the affair with 
the government of Chile the President was 
earnest and insistent in his demands, which 
after a display of great patience, became 
peremptory and were satisfactorily com- 
plied with. The onus of the Bering Sea 
adjustment was thrown upon the President 
by the illness of Secretary Blaine, and 
it was not long until treaty adjustment 
was made. There is no doubt that the 
presentation of the “five points” upon 
which the arbitrators were asked to arbi- 
trate was the work of President Harrison 
and are a good illustration of his legal 
acumen. 

Civil Service . — In his First Annual Mes- 
sage (page 5488) the President acquaints 
the country with the fact that the book 
of eligibles in the hands of the Commis- 
sion is now open for inspection and no 
longer secret. “This secrecy was the 


Harrison 

source of much suspicion and many charges 
of favoritism in the administration of the 

law." 

Tariff. — V — ''rt Harri.'-n was an out- 
and-out rr .h- First An- 

nual Message t page 5*±T3j he said: “I rec- 
ommend a revision of our tariff law both 
in irs administrative features and in the 
schf'dule®. . . . The inequalities in the 
be adjusted, but the protec- 
tive ar.T.,-;; ''■ should be maintained and 
fairiy axipiiea To the products of our farms 
as well as of our shox)S. . . . The free 
ll«:t ’ e extended by placing 

T n u do not offer injuri- 
ous zo \ z' -iich domestic products 

:is or.r ...i supply. ... If safe 

T/iW'. .'-ion -r ir..iid can be devised, the 

removal of the tax upon spirits used in 
the arts and manufactures would also of- 
fer an unobjf^ctinn.ahlA method of reducing 
the surxdus." Ir. of the McKin- 

ley tari!,. .‘icr of >, :r, 'his Second An- 
nual Message (page 5556) the President 
said while the act had been in force at the 
time of speaking only sixty days, “it is 
curious to note that advance in prices of 
articles wholly unaffected by the tariff act 
was by many hastily ascribed to that act.” 
“No bill was ever framed, I suppose, that 
in all of its rates and classifications had 
the full approval of even a party caucus. 
Such legislation is always the product of 
compromise as to details, and the present 
law is no exception.” In his Third Annual 
Message (page 5627) the President said: 
“I think there are conclusive evidences that 
the new tariff has created several great 
industries, which will within a few years 
give employment to several hundred thou- 
sand American working men and women.” 
In his Fourth Annual Message (page 5744) 
the President said : *‘I believe the protec- 
tive system, which has now ■*' 0 ’* '■owf'thir.g 
more than thirty years < o. '•i; 
vailed in our legislation, h..- :> 

instrument for ibe deviffopiiuuir of our na- 
tional wealth and a most powerful agency 
in protecting the homes of our working- 
men from the invasion of want. I have 
felt a most solicitous interest to preserve 
to our working people rates of wages ih.’i 
would not only give daily bread, but sup- 
ply a comfortable margin for these home 
attractions and family comforts and en- 
joyments without which life is neither 
comfortable nor sweet.” He expressed re- 
gret that the results of the recent elec- 
tions indicate a change of tariff policy 
and the accompanying disruption of trade 
conditions which uncertainty in tariff leg- 
islation invariably brings. 

Hanison, Benjamin: 

Annual messages of, 5467, 5542, 5615, 
5741. 

Arbitrator in boundary dispute be- 
tween Argentine Eepublie and Bra- 
zil. (See Cleveland, Grover, arbi- 
trator.) 

Biographical sketch of, 5438. 

Bland- Allis on Act discussed by, 5475. 

Civil Service discussed by, 5487, 
5555, 5642, 5766. (See also Civil 
Service.) 

Centennial celebration of Washing- 
ton's inauguration, 5371. 

Commercial and industrial interests 
of United States discussed by, 
5741. 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
selection of Presidential electors 
recommended by, 5644, 
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Harrison, Benjamin— 

Finances discussed by, 5472, 5548, 
5628, 5753. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 5445, 
5618, 5750, 5783. 

Inaugural address of, 5440. 
Interoceanic canal construction begun 
by an Amereian company, 5470. 
IMember of Mississippi Eiver Im- 
provement Commission, resignation 
of, referred to, 4589. 

Portrait of, 5438, 

Powers of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, discussed by, 5489, 5562, 
5766. 

Proclamations of — 

Admission of — 

Montana, 5459. 

North Bakota, 5455. 

South Bakota, 5457. 

Washington, 5460. 

Agreement with Great Britain for 
modus Vivendi in relation to Ber- 
ing Sea fisheries, 5581. 
Anniversary of discovery of Amer- 
ica, 5724. 

Centennial celebration of inaugura- 
tion of Washington, 5453. 
Collisions at sea, 5537. 

Contracts for grazing on Cherokee 
Outlet declared void, 5532. 
Time for removing stock extend- 
ed, 5534. 

Copyright privilege to — 

Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
and Switzerland, 5582. 
Germany, 5713. 

Italy, 5736. 

Bi vision of portion of Sioux Eeser- 
vation, 5529. 

Buties on vessels from Tobago sus- 
pended, 5598. 

Buties upon imports from — 
Colombia, 5700. 

Haiti, 5702. 

Venezuela, 5703. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
5817. 

Indian titles to lands in Nebraska 
extinguished, 5535. 

Insurrection in Idaho, 5723. 

Lands — 

Opened to settlement, 5450, 5579, 
5591, 5707, 5710, 5727. 

Set apart as public reservation, 
5577, 5590, 5595, 5686, 5695, 

5705, 5719, 5722, 5786, 5792, 

5795, 5797, 5804, 5810, 5811, 

5814, 5815. 

Pardons to polygamists, 5803. 
Prevent extermination of seals in 
Bering Sea, 5449, 5533, 5578, 

5581, 5697. 

Tariff laws of — 

Austria-Hungary, 5718, 

Brazil, 5576. 


British West Indies, 5688. 

Cuba and Puerto Eico, 5583. 
Bominiean Eepublic, 5588. 
Germany, 5693. 

Guatemala, 5716. 

Honduras, 5714. 

Nicaragua, 5698. 

Thanksgiving, 5454, 5536, 5597, 

5736. 

Tolls upon Canadian vessels, 5725. 

Eevoked, 5812. 

Unlawful combinations in — 

Idaho, 5723. 

Wyoming, 5725. 

World Columbian Exposition, 
5575. 

Samoan Islands, treaty with Germany 
concerning, 5469. 

Sherman Act discussed by, 5548, 5628. 
State of the Union discussed by, 
5467, 5542, 5741. 

Tariff discussed by, 5473, 5556, 5626, 
5744. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 5454, 
5536, 5597, 5736. 

Veto messages of — 

Authorizing Ogden, Utah, to as- 
sume increased indebtedness, 
5518. 

Authorizing Oklahoma City to is- 
sue bonds to provide right of 
way for railroad, 5571. 
Bookmaking and poolselling in 
Bistrict of Columbia, 5528. 
Eeferred to, 5551. 

Changing boundaries of Uncom- 
pahgre Eeservation, 5522. 
Declaring retirement of C. B. Sti- 
vers from Army legal, 5526. 
Establishing circuit courts of ap- 
peals and regulating jurisdiction 
of United States courts, 5679. 
Establishing Eecord and Pension 
Office of War Department, 5573. 
Extending time to purchasers of 
Indian lands in Nebraska, 5525. 
Issuance of railroad bonds by Mar- 
icopa County, Ariz., 5523. 
Number of district attorneys and 
marshals in Alabama, 5785. 

Public building at — 

Bar Harbor, Me., 5571. 

Dallas, Te’'., 5519. 

Hudson, N, Y., 5521. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., 5521. 

Belief of — 

Administratrix of estate of G. 

W. Lawrence, 5574. 

Charles P. Choteau, 5528, 6115. 
Portland (Me.) Company, 5527. 
Submitting claim of William Mc- 
Garrahan to Court of Private 
Land Claims, 5680. 

Suits against United States, 5682. 
Washington's inauguration, celebra- 
tion of centennial of, 5371. 
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Harrison, William Henry— March 4, 
1841-April 4, 1841. 

Fourteenth Administration — Whig. 

Vice-Pr€Bideni — John Tyler. 
Secretary of State — 

Daniel Webster. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Thomas Ewing. 

Secretary of TFar — 

John Bell. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

George E. Badger. 

Postmaster-General — 

Francis Granger. 

Attorney-General — 

John J. Crittenden. 

Nomination. — W’illiam Henry Harrison 
was elected by the Whig party in the elec- 
tion of 1840. He was nominated at the 
National "Whig Convention that met at Har- 
risburg, Pa., Dec. 4-7, 1839, to consider 
the claims of several rivals for the nomi- 
nation, especially Harrison, Clay, and Scott. 
No platform was adopted by the Whigs. 

Opposition. — The Democrats met in con- 
vention at Baltimore, May 5, 1840, and 
nominated Martin Van Buren for reelec- 
tion, but chose no Vice-Presidential can- 
didate. 

Platform . — For the first time in election 
histoiT* 3. national party platform was 
adopted. It set forth strict construction, 
opposed Federal assumption of State debts ; 
opposed Federal fostering of one industry 
to the exclusion or neglect of another ; and 
national banks ; strongly asserted State 
rights ; separation of government money 
from banking institutions ; and endorsed 
the principles of Jefferson, as set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence- The 
Liberty party met in convention at War- 
saw, N. Y., and, later, at Albany, N. Y., 
on April 1, 1840, and nominated James G. 
Birney on a platform of abolition of 
slavery. The party thus formed was the 
beginning of the modern Republican party. 
The campaign of 1840 was one of the 
most remarkable in the political history of 
the United States. It was the first in 
which all of the people manifested intense 
interest and excitement. The attempts to 
belittle Harrison on account of his humble 
origin were taken up as catch-words, and 
the *'Hard Cider and Log-Cabin” cam- 
paign became the “political hurricane of 
1840.” 

Popular Tote. — The popular vote cast at 
the election of Nov. 3 by twenty-six States 
stood : Harrison, 1,275,017 ; Van Buren, 
1,128,702 ; and Birney, 7,059. The elec- 
toral vote, counted Feb. 10, 1841, gave 
Harrison 234 votes, and Van Buren, 60. 

Party AffiliaUon. — The great services that 
made Harrison so popular were military 
rather than political. His first nomina- 
tion for the Presidency was in 1835 by a 
Whig convention. The second nomination, 
in 1839, was by a convention composed of 
Whigs, National Republicans, and Anti- 
Masons. His failure of election in 1835 
was largely due to the fact that the oppo- 
nents of Van Buren and Jackson did not 
concentrate upon Harrison as they did in 
1840. President Harrison was not a strong 
party man. In his Inaugural Address 
(page 1847) he deprecates party influence. 
“If parties in a republic are necessary to 
secure a degree of vigilance sufficient to 
keep the public functionaries within the 
bounds of law and duty, at that point 
their usefulness ends.” And again: “To 
me it seems perfectly clear that the inter- 
est of the country requires that the vio- 
lence of the spirit by which these parties 
are at this time governed must be greatly 
mitigated, If not entirely extinguished, or 


Hartford 

consequences will ensue which are appall- 
ing to be thought of.” 

Political Cor of Congress . — In the 

Twenty-seventh Congress (1841-1843) the 
of .52 merp.b'^r.s. was made up of 
22 E't-;;. I i!S and 2 Inde- 

pendents; and House, of 242 members, 
was composed of 103 i)einoerats, 132 
Whigs, 6 Independents, and I vacancy. 
In the Twenty-eighth Congress (1843- 
1845) the o* 52 members, "was made 

up of 23 D -a ocr.i and 29 Whigs ; and 
the Hous-'-. f lj. 3 members, was com- 
posed of 142 Democrats and 81 Whigs. 

Foreign Policy . — In hi- 
dress (page 1874) the F-i-.-i-'j.* r-.'tlines 
his policy in these w'ords : “Long the de- 
fender of my country’s rights in ‘the field, 
I trust that my fellow'-eitizens will not 
see in my earnest desire to preserve peace 
with foreign powers any indication that 
their rights will ever be sacrificed or the 
honor of the nation tarnished by any omis- 
sion on the part of their Chief Magistrate 
unworthy of their former glory.” 

Harrison, William Henry: 

BiograpFical sketch of, 1858. 

Death of — 

Announcements of, 1877. 

Certificate of, 1885. 

Day of fasting and prayer recom- 
mended in consequence of, 1887. 
Honors to he paid memory of, 1879. 
Deport of physicians on, 1886. 
Desolution of Congress on, 1908. 

Foreign pohcy discussed by, 1873. 

Governor of Indiana Territory, suc- 
cess of troops under command of, 
481. 

Inaugural address of, 1860, 

Major-general, military talents of, 
commented on, 520. 

Nominations of, unacted on, with- 
drawn by, 1876. 

Portrait of, 1856. 

Proclamation of, convening extraor- 
dinary session of Congress, 1876. 

Provisions for family of, for ex- 
penses incurred in removing to 
Washington recommended, 1893. 

Eemains of, removal of, to North 
Bend, Ohio, for interment, 1907. 
Correspondence regarding, 1906. 
Hartford Convention.— Hartford, Conn., 
has been the scene of two historic conven- 
tions with almost opposite purposes. In 
the autumn of 1780 delegates from all the 
Northern States assembled there to devise 
means to strengthen the financial system of 
the Federal Government and to raise and 
equip troops for the prosecution of the War 
of Independence. A second convention was 
held there Dec. 15, 1814-Jan. 5, 1815, and 
had for its object the denunciation of the 
war with Great Britain. It consisted of 
delegates from Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island. New Hampshire and Vermont, 
and was held behind closed doors. The 
New England Federalists were much op- 
posed to the War of 1812, as it wrought 
great damage to their commercial interests. 
They denounced the policy of the Govern- 
ment in drafting men for the Army and 
demanded reforms in the direction of state’s 
rights. Having been accused of an attempt 
to disrupt the Union, the convention denied 
“any present intention to dissolve the 
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Hartford Conventioii— Continued. 

Union,” but admitted that “if a dissolution 
should become necessary by reason of the 
multiplied abuses of bad administration it 
should, if possible, be tbe work of peaceable 
times and deliberate consent.” It laid down 
the general principle that “it is as much the 
duty of the state authorities to watch over 
the rights reserved as of the United States 
to exercise the poweis that are deiegatvd.” 
The resolutions of the convention were en- 
dorsed by the legislatures of Connecticut 
and I^Iassachusetts and passed upon by Con- 
gress. No attention was there paid to them. 
They are of interest as showing that se- 
cession was contemplated in New England 
at an early date in our history. The 
strength of the Federalist party in the 
states where it had been strongest began 
to wane after the holding of this convention. 
Hatciers Run (Va.), Battle of.— Oct. 
27, lSf>4, in an attempt to seize the South 
Side Railroad and get nearer Richmond, the 
Second Aimy Corps, under Hancock, and two 
divisions of the Fifth Corps forced a pas- 
sage of Hatchers Run, the termination of 
the Confederate works on the right, and 
moved up on the south side of it to the 
point where the run is crossed by the Boyd- 
ton plank road. In support of the move- 
ment Butler made a demonstration on the 
north side of the James River and attacked 
the C'onfederatos on both the Williamsburg 
and York River railroads. The Confederates 
moved across Hatchers Run and made a 
fierce attack upon Hancock, but were driven 
back into their works. During the night Han- 
cock retired to his old position, having lost 
3.900 men, one-third of whom were missing. 
Feb. 5. 3805, Grant made another attempt 
to turn the Confederate lines at Hatchers 
Run. The only gain was an extension to 
the westward of the Federal lines. The losses 
in the attempt were 2,000 on the Federal 
and about 1.000 on the Confederate side. 
Hatteras Expedition.— Aug. 26, 3861, 

an expedition against Forts Hatteras and 
Clark was sent out from Fortress Monroe 
under Commodore SStringham and Gen. But- 
ler. The naval force consisted of the Min- 
ncRoia and four other vessels and transports 
and the land force about 900 men. Fort 
Clark was occupied on the 27th without 
serious opposition. On the morning of the 
28th bombardment of Fort Hatteras began, 
and on the 29th at eleven o’clock, the fort 
surrendered. Butler occupied the works 
with hi.s land forces. Capt. Barron and 
615 prisoners were sent north on the flag- 
ship Minncffota, Twenty-five pieces of ar- 
tillery, 1.000 stands of arms, and a large 
quantity of ordnance stores, provisions, etc., 
fell into the hands of the victors. 

Hatters* Case. (See Loewe v. Lawlor.) 
Havana, Cuba (see also Cuba) ; 

Destruction of the Maine in harbor 
of, 6277, 6290, 6305. 
bindings of court of inquiry dis- 
cussed, 6277, 6290. 
dumber of lives lost in, 6296. 
Proposition of Spain to investigate 
onuses of, referred to, 6290. 
Hawaii.— A dependent territory of the 
United States consisting of a group of 
twelve islands (four of which are unin- 
habited), lying near the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean, between 18® 54' and 22® 2^ north 
latitude and between 155® and 161° west 
longitude. From Honolulu, capital of Oahu, 
to San Francisco the distance 2,100 miljes ; 
to Yiwemanm^ 0,440 mtlte'S ; to Hong Kobg, 


4,803 miles. The group was named by Capt. 
Cook, their discoverer, SandwTch Islands, 
in honor of the Earl of Sandwich, first lord 
of the British admiralty at the time of their 
discovery, but the natives called them the 
Hawaiian islands and that term is now 
officially recognized. The eight principal 
islands are Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, 
Lanai, Kahulaui, Molokai, and Niihau. 
q’hey are moimtainoiis and volcanic. The 
total area of the group is 6,440 square miles, 
of wdiich 4,000 is the island of Hawaii. 

Bislory . — During the greater part of the 
nineteenth century the islands formed an 
independent kingdom. Jan. 17, 1803, Queen 
LiUuokalani was deposed and a provisional 
government was formed, with Sanford B. 
Dole at the head ; and annexation to the 
United States asked. A treaty of annexa- 
tion w’^as concluded with President Harrison, 
blit before it could be ratified by the Senate 
President Cleveland was inaugurated ; be 
at once withdrew it and sent James H. 
Blount as special commissioner to investi- 
gate the affairs of the islands. The res- 
toration of the Queen was attempted, but 
failed, mainly iiecause she refused to grant 
an amnesty. On July 4, 1894, a Republic 
was proclaimed with Mr. Dole as its presi- 
dent. During I^resideut McKinley’s first 
term, another treaty of annexation was sent 
to the Senate, but, pending its considera- 
tion, a joint resolution passed Congress an- 
nexing the islands. The resolution was ap- 
proved on July 7, 3898, and the formal an- 
nexation occurred on Ang. 12 of the same 
year. The islands were constituted the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii in June, 1900, and by act 
of April .30 of the same year citizenship of 
the United States was bestowed on all cit- 
izens of the former Republic of Hawaii ; 
territorial franchise has been given to those 
who had been resident in the territory for 
one year, provided they were able to read 
and write the English or Hawaiian lan- 
guage. The government rests in a legisla- 
ture of two houses — a senate of fifteen mem- 
bers (elected for four years) and a house 
of representatives of thirty members (elect- 
ed for two years). The governor and sec- 
retary are appointed for four years by the 
President of the United States. The ter- 
ritory is represented in the United States 
House of Representatives by a delegate 
elected biennially. 

The first United States census of the 
islands was taken in 1900 with the follow- 
ing result : Hawaii Island, 46,843 ; Kauai 
Island, 20,562; Niihau Island. 372; Maui 
Island, 25.416: Molokai Island and Lanai 
Island, 2,504 ; Oahu Island, .58,504. Total 
of the Territory, 154,001. The population 
of the city of Honolulu was 39,306. The 
population of Hawaii according to the 1910 
census, made by the United States Census 
Bureau, was 191,900, Honolulu City hav- 
ing a population of 52,183. 

Trade with theXTnited states . — The exports 
from Hawaii to the United States in the 
twelve months ending June 30, 3911, were 
valued at $41,180,195. The imports into 
Hawaii from the United States for the same 
period were valued at $21,677,213. The 
imports from foreign countries for the same 
period were $5,190,449, exports $7.30,642. 

Sugar and rice are the staple products, 
but coffee, hides, sisal, bananas, pineapples 
and wool are exported. The sugar crop of 
19(i8 amounted to 521,123 tons. For the 
year ended June, 3908, the Imports from 
foreign countries amounted to $4,682,390, 
and the exports to foreign countries, $597,- 
640. The shipments of domestic merchan- 
dise from the United States to Hawaii 
amounted to $15,303,325, and those from 
Hawaii to the United States to $41,640,81.5. 

lines of steamers run regularly 
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Hawaii— 

between Hawaii and the United St«'ites, 
Canada, Australia, the Philippines, China, 
and Japan. There are seveuseexi steamers 
plying between island ports. There are ICO 
miles of railway and 600 miles of telephone 
line. The city of Honolidii has electric 
lights and eleetric street lailways. 

The total population was found by the 
census of 1010 to be 101,909. 

Hawaiian Islands: 

American -policv in. 6660, 6799, 6921, 
7018, 7h.3i, :-s:. 

Annexation of, to United States, 
6332, 6399. (See also Control 
over, post) 

Action of American minister re- 
garding, discussed by President 
Cleveland, 5873, 5S9A 
Discussed by President — 

Harrison, Beny, 5783. 

McKinley, 6332. 

Dispatch of Henry A. Pierce re- 
garding, 4085- 

Information rcGrarding, refused, 
2691, 2695. 

Pearl Harbor, improvement of, 
urged, 7232. 

Shipping interests between Pacific 
mainland and, discussed, 7232. 
Treaty for, transmitted by Presi- 
dent Benj. Harrison, 5783. 
Withdrawn by President Cleve- 
land, 582i 

Discussed, 5873, 5892. 

Cable communication with, recom- 
mended, 4565. 5086, 5368, 5751, 
6354, 6449,. 6661, 6719. 

Surveys for, in progress, 5623, 
5663, 5679. 

Commission to report upon legislation 
concerning, 6333. 

Control over — 

Must not pass to foreign powers, 
2064, 2555, 2650, 3887, 5783. 

Hot sought by United States, 2064. 

Customs relations with foreign pow- 
ers after annexation to the United 
States discussed, 6333. 

Differences of, with France referred 
to, 2656. 

Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 5085, 5873, 5892. 
Fillmore, 2656, 2691, 2695. 

Harrison, Benj., 5783. 

Johnson, 3887. 

McKinley, 6399, 6453. 

Taylor, ^555. 

Tyler, 2064. 

Duties wrongfully levied, 5545. 

Efforts of, to seek replenishment of 
population discussed, 4630. 

Fortification of, proposed, 7398. 

Government of — 

Change in, and interference of 
American minister in, discussed, 
5873, 5892. 


Proposed change referred to, 5131. 
Troops landed under direction of 
American minister in, dis- 
cussed, 5873, 5892. 

Becogiiition of, by United States, 
5958. 

Independence of — 

Desired by United States, 2064, 
2555, 2656, 3SS7. 

First recognized by United States, 
2656. 

Instructions to diplomatic and naval 
representatives of United States in, 
transmitted, 5904. 

Insurrection in — 

Peport on, transmitted, 5998. 
Treatment of American citizens 
and action of United States Gov- 
ernment discussed, 6065. 

Invitation to, to attend international 
conference at Washington, exten- 
sion of recommended, 5468. 

King of — 

Coronation of, discussed, 4761. 
Death of, in United States, 5623. 
Visit of, to United States, 4630. 

Lease of station to Great Britain by, 
for submarine telegraph cable, rec- 
ommendation regarding, 5991. 

Lighthouse establishment in, 6497. 

Minister of, to United States, recall 
of, discussed, 6065. 

Minister of United States to — 
Instructions to, and correspond- 
ence with, referred to, 5905, 
5906, 5907, 5908, 5909, 5910, 
5911, 6000. 

Letter of Sanford B. Dole to, re- 
ferred to, 5906, 5907. 

Provisional Government recognized 
by, discussed by President Cleve- 
land, 5873, 5892. 

Mission to, elevation of, recommend- 
ed, 5468. 

Queen of — 

Deferred to, 5623. 

Eestoration of, to throne dis- 
cussed, 5783. 

Surrender of sovereignty by, dis- 
cussed, 5903. 

Questions between Japan and, set- 
tled, 6333. 

Delations with, referred to, 5784. 

Special commissioner sent to, report 
of, discussed by President Cleve- 
land, 5873, 589i 

Transfer of, to United States, 6264, 
6332. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, ^563, 2619, 2870, 2884, 
3399, 3664, 3721, 3891. 3996, 

4272, 4289, 4296, 4358, 4842, 5783. 
Extension of, recommended, 5058. 
Proposition regarding, 4805, 4824. 
Deferred to, 5368. 
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Hawaiian Islands— Cowiinwetf. 
Modification of, 4716, 4761. 
Proclaimed, 4348. 

Pecommended, 3882. 

. Peferred to, 5121, 5782. 
Withdrawn, 5825. 

Discussed, 5873, 5892. 

Vessels of, discriminating dntie? on, 
suspended by proclamation, 3713. 
jlay.— The hay crop of the United States 
is important and profitable, its annual value 
amounting in 1915 to more than 900 million 
dollars. The yield is something less than 
two tons per acre, and the price advanced 
in ten years from ,$8 per ton to $15 per ton, 
but showed a decrease in 1915, and an ad- 
vance again in 1916. 

The estimated acreage, production, and 
value of the hay crop, 1908 to 1914, and in 
1915 by states is shown in the table here- 
with : ( Source : Reports of the Department 
of Agriculture.) 


Year 

Acreage 

Total 

Farm Value 

1908 

. .. 46,486,000 

Dec. 1 

$635,423,000 

1909 

45,744,000 

689,345,000 

1910 

45,691,000 

747,769.000 

1911 

.. 43,017,000 

694,570.000 

1912 

. 49.530,000 

856,695,000 

1913 

. .. 48,954,000 

797.077,000 

1914 

... 49,145,000 

779,068,000 

State 

Alabama 

.... 250,000 

4,489,000 

Arizona 

.... 147,000 

4,512,000 

Arkansas 

. . 350,000 

5.768,000 

California 

.... 2,511,000 

50,624,000 

Colorado 

. . . 970,000 

16.218,000 

Connecticut .... 

.... 365,000 

9,860,000 

Delaware 

. . 70,000 

1,428,000 

Florida 

51,000 

976,000 

Georgia 

.... 300,000 

5.210,000 

Idaho 

677,000 

14,076,000 

Illinois 

.... 2,400,000 

39,917,000 

Indiana 

.... 2,020,000 

33,330,000 

Iowa 

.... 3,098,000 

48,511,000 

Kansas 

.... 1,766,000 

22,747,000 

Kentucky 

. . . 875,000 

15,312,000 

Louisiana 

250,000 

4,511,000 

Maine 

.... 1,215,000 

20,815,000 

Maryland 

.... 390,000 

7,582,000 

Massachusetts 

. . . 470,000 

15,510,000 

Michigan 

. . . 2,470,000 

42,188,000 

Minnesota 

. . . 1,680,000 

20,538,000 

Mississippi 

250,000 

3,850,000 

Missouri 

. . 3,050,000 

39,406,000 

Montana 

. . . 775,000 

11,625,000 

Nebraska 

.... 1,650,000 

24,882,000 

Nevada 

. . . 225,000 

5,062,000 

New Hampshire . 

.... 504,000 

8,770,000 

New Jersey 

.... 361,000 

9,937,000 

New Mexico 

201,000 

3,890,000 

New York 

.... 4,500,000 

91,845,000 

North Carolina 

.... 350,000 

10,692,000 

North Dakota 

440,000 

3,762,000 

Ohio 

.... 2,812,000 

51,422,000 

Oklahoma 

460,000 

5,925,000 

Oregon ...^ 

.... 850,000 

17,765,000 

Pennsylvania 

.... 3,100,000 

67,704,000 

Rhode Island 

57,000 

1.598.000 

4.462.000 

South Carolina 

.... 220,000 

South, Dakota 

610,000 

6,466,000 

Tennessee 

.... 950,000 

19,404,000 

Tex is 

.... 450,000 

6,044,000 

Utah 

394,000 

7,880,000 

Vermont 

.... 970,000 

20,305,000 

Virginia 

.... 700,000 

14,836,000 

Washington 

West Virginia 

812,000 

20,174,000 

.... 730,000 

16,425,000 

Wisconsin 

.... 2,576,000 

44,629,000 

Wyoming 

550,000 

9,438,000 

Total, 1915 

.... 50,872,000 

$912,320,000 


Hay-Herran Treaty, terms of, 6902, 

6903. (See Colombia, Treaties with, 

under Ship Canal.) 

Hay-Pauncefote Treafy, terms of, 6902. 

Invoked in opposition to control of 
Panama Canal, 8138. 

(See Great Britain, Treaties with, un- 
der Isthmian Canal.) 

Hayes, Eutherford B.— 1877-1881. 

Twenty-third Administration — Republican. 

Vice-President — William A. Wheeler. 
Secretary of State — 

William' M. Evarts. 

Secretary of the Treasury- 
John Sherman. 

Secretary of War — 

George W. McCrary. 

Alexander Ramsey. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Richard W. Thompson. 
iSathan Goff, Jr. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Carl Schurz. 

Postmaster-General — 

David McK. Key. 

Horace Maynard. 

Attorney-General — 

Charles Devens. 

Nomination. — Hayes was nominated by 
the Republican National Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, June 14-15, 1876, on the seventh 
ballot, after a most exciting contest with 
James G. Blaine. 

Platform. — The Republican platform of 
1876 pledged the party to the complete 
pacification of the South and the protec- 
tion of its people ; demanded specie pay- 
ment ; sought improvement in the civil 
service ; recommended non-sectarian 
schools ; advocated tariff for revenue and 
equalized protection ; opposed grants of 
public lands to corporations and monop- 
olies ; advocated naturalization treaties 
with foreign powers ; questioned the moral 
and material effect of Chinese immigration ; 
sympathized with equal rights for women ; 
denounced polygamy ; renewed pledges to 
soldiers and sailors ; deprecated sectional 
feeling ; and severely criticised the Demo- 
cratic party and its administrations. 

Opposition. — The Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis, June 27-29, 1876, 
nominated Samuel J. Tilden. The Green- 
back Convention at Indianapolis, May 17, 
1876, nominated Peter Cooper, on a plat- 
form opposing specie payment. The l^ro- 
hlbition Convention at Cleveland, May 17, 
1876, nominated Green Clay Smith. The 
American party nominated James B. 
Walker. 

Popular Vote. — The popular vote of thir- 
ty-seven States on the election on Nov. 7, 
1876, gave Tilden 4,284,757 ; Hayes, 4,0,33,- 
950 ; Cooper, 81,740 ; and Green Clay 
Smith, 9,522. The popular vpte in Flor- 
ida and Louisiana was in dispute between 
the two parties ; and Congress passed an 
act creating an Electoral Commission as 
a court of last resort to settle the dispute. 
By a vote of 8 to 7, the Commission de- 
cided in favor of Hayes and the electoral 
vote was declared on March 2, 1877, to 
stand 185 for Hayes and 184 for Tilden. 

Party Affiliation. — In his early career, 
Hayes always voted with the Whig party, 
supporting Clay in 1844, Taylor in 1848, 
and Scott in 1852. From long-cherished 
anti-slavery feelings, he joined the Re- 
publican party on its organization and 
supported Fremont in 1856, and Lincoln 
in 1860. General Hayes was in the field 
when he was nominated fot Congress in 
1864 by a Republican convention at Cin- 
cinnati. To a friend who suggested that 
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Hayes, Eutlierford B — 1877-1881— 
he take leave of absence to go home to 
canvass. General Hayes replied: “Your 
suggestion about getting a furlough to 
take the stump v;as certainly made with- 
out reflection. An officer tit for duty who 
at this crisis would abandon his post to 
electioneer lor a seat in Congress ought to 
be scalped.” In Congress he voted with 
his party on reconstruction, voted against 
repudiation, voted for the impeachment of 
President Johnson ; advocated Civil Serv- 
ice reform. In his career as three times 
Governor of his State, he strongly advo- 
cated the honest money system. In his 
letter of acceptance. General Hayes laid 
especial stress upon civil service reform, 
the currency, and pacification of the South. 

Political Complexion of Congress . — In the 
Forty-fifth Congress (1877-1879) the Sen- 
ate, of 76 members, was composed of 36 
Democrats, 39 Republicans, and 1 Inde- 
pendent, and the House, of 293 members, 
was made up of 156 Democrats and 137 
Republicans. In the Forty-sixth Congress 
(1879-18S1) the Senate, of 76 members, 
was composed of 43 Democrats and 33 
Republicans ; and the House, of 293 mem- 
bers, was made up of 150 Democrats, 128 
Republicans, 14 Nationals, and 1 vacancy. 

Civil Service . — In his letter of acceptance. 
General Hayes said “that public officers 
should owe their whole service to the 
Government and to the people,” and that 
“the officer should be secure in his tenure 
so long as his personal character remained 
untarnished, and the performance of his 
duties satisfactory.” In his Inaugural Ad- 
dress (page 4396) he asked for “a reform 
that shall be thorough, radical, and com- 
plete.” He points out that reform was 
advocated by both great political parties 
prior to the election, a demonstration of 
its necessity. In his First Annual Address 
(page 4418) he says: “I have endeavored 
to reduce the number of changes in sub- 
ordinate places usually made upon change 
of the general administration, and shall 
most heartily cooperate with Congress in 
the better systematizing of such methods 
and rules of admission to the public serv- 
ice and of promotion within it as may 
promise to be most successful in making 
thorough competency, efficiency, and char- 
acter the decisive tests in these matters.” 
The recommendations of the President 
were not acted upon by Congress and no 
appropriation was made for the Civil 
Service Commission. Republican senators 
and congressmen were dissatisfied with the 
efforts of the President in this direction 
and great opposition was experienced. 

Finances . — ^The President favored the 
coinage of silver but only in moderate 
quantity. In his Third Annual Message 
(page 4511) he said: “I would, however, 
strongly urge upon Congress the impor- 
tance of authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to suspend the coinage of silver 
dollars upon the present legal ratio. The 
market value of the silver dollar being 
uniformly and largely less than the market 
value of the gold dollar, it is obviously 
impracticable to maintain them at par with 
each other if both are coined without 
limit.” In his Fourth Annual Message 
(page 4568) the President said: “It is 
obvious that the legislation of the last 
Congress in regard to silver, so far as 
It was based on an anticipated rise in the 
value of silver as a result of that legisla- 
tion, has failed to produce the effect then 
predicted. The longer the law remains in 
force, requiring as It does the coinage of 
a nominal dollar which in reality is not a 
dollar, the greater becomes the danger 
that this country will be forced to accept 
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a single metal as the sole legal standard 
of value in circulation, and this a standard 
of less value than it purports to be worth 
in the recognized mouey of the world.” 
He urges that the coinage of silver dol- 
lars containing only 412^ grains of silver 
be stopped and that silver dollars be 
made the equivalent of gold. 

Public Debt , — The public debt of the 
United States during the administration 
of •• idi iiu Hayes stood as follows: July 
1, 1877, $2,019,275,431.37; 1878, $1,999,- 
382,280.45; 1879, $1,996,414,905.03; 1880, 
$1,919,316,747.75. 

In his First Annual Message (page 4415) 
the President advocated the refunding of 
the public debt so as to reduce the interest 
by one-third and the repayment of the debt 
in gold. He said: “During the time of 
these issues the only dollar that could be 
or was received by tbe Government in ex- 
change for these bonds was the gold dol- 
lar. To require tbe public creditors to 
take in repayment any dollar of less com- 
mercial value would be regarded by them 
as a repudiation of the full obligation 
assumed. It is far better to pay these 
bonds in that coin than to seem to take 
advantage of the unforeseen fall in silver 
bullion to pay in a new issue of silver coin 
thus made so much less valuable. It was 
the great merit,” he said, “of the act of 
March, 1869, in strengthening the public 
credit, that it removed all doubt as to the 
purpose of the United States to pay their 
bonded debt in coin.” 

Hayes, Rutherford B.: 

Annual messages of, 4410, 4444, 4509, 
4553. 

Arbitrator in boundary question be- 
tween Argentine Republic and Par- 
aguay, 4449. 

Biographical sketch of, 4391. 

Bland- Allison Act — 

Discussed by, 4511, 4568. 

Vetoed by, 4438. 

Civil service discussed by, 4396, 4417, 
4501, 4502, 4507, 4513, 4555. (See 
also Civil Service.) 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
election of President recommended 
by, 4397. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of 
United States regarding, discussed 
by, 4438, 4448. 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 5818. 

Election of, discussed by, 4398. 

Finances discussed by, 4397, 4413, 
4422, 4450, 4509, 4523, 4566. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 4418, 
4420. 

Inaugural address of, 4394. 

Portrait of, 4391. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 4445, 4466, 
4475, 4484, 4488, 4493, 4497, 4512, 
4543, 4544, 4553. 

Proclamations of — 

Discriminating duties on vessels of 
China suspended, 4552. 
Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 4399, 4472. 

Senate, 4591. 
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Hayes, Eutherford 'B, —Continued. 

Thanksgiving, 4409, 4442, 4500, 

4551. 

Unauthorized occupancy of Indian 
Territory, 4499, 4550. 

Unlawful combinations in- 
Maryland, 4400. 

New Mexico, 4441. 

Pennsylvania, 4401. 

West Virginia, 4399. 
Peconstruction of Southern States 
discussed by, 4394, 4410, 4445. 
Special session messages of, 4404, 
4472. 

State of the Union discussed by, 4410, 
4444, 4509, 4553. 

Tariff discussed by, 4422, 4511. 
Thanksgiving proclamations of, 4409, 
4442, 4500, 4551. 

Veto messages of — 

Appropriations — 

For judicial expenses, 4493. 

For legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses, 4488. 

For support of Army, etc., 4475. 
To pay fees of marshals, etc., 
4497. 

To supply deficiencies, etc., 4543. 
Coinage of standard silver dollars, 
4438. 

Military interference at elections, 
4484. 

Mississippi courts, 4440. 

Pefunding national debt, 4589. 
Eegulations of pay and appoint- 
ments of .deputy marshals, 4544. 
Eelief of Joseph B. Collins, 4496. 
Pestricting Chinese immigration, 
4466. 

Haytaarket Eiot.— A riot which took place 
at Haymarket Square, Chicago, May 4, 
1886, involving the police and a number of 
anarchists. An open-air meeting, in which 
certain labor troubles were under discussion, 
was in progress The police attempted to 
break up the meeting because of the Jn- 
flanamatory utterances of some of the 
speakers. In the fight which ensued a 
bomb was thrown and 7 policemen were 
killed and 60 wounded Albert R. Parsons, 
August Spies, Adolph Fischer. George Engel, 
Michael Schwab, Louis Lingg, Samuel 
Fielden and Oscar W. Keebe, prominent an- 
archists, were arrested and tried for com- 
plicity in the outrage. 

The case attracted universal attention and 
resulted in the banging of the first four 
Nov. 11, 1887. Lingg escaped the gallows 
by committing suicide in prison. Fielden 
and Schwab were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life and Neebe for 15 years. They 
were pardoned by Governor Altgeld in 1893. 

Haytl. (See Haiti.) 

Hairtien Eepubllc, The, seizure and de- 
livery of, referred to, 5390. 

Health, Board of. (See National Board 
of Health.) 

Health, Public. (See Quarantine Regu- 
lations.) 

Health Service.-— The United States Pub- 


lic Health Service is a bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department. The head of the bureau is 
Rupert Blue, a commissioned medical officer, 
with the title of Surgeon-General. The 
work of the Service is administered, under 
direction of the Surgeon-General, by seven 
bureau divisions — Personnel and Accounts, 
Scientific Research, Foreign and Insular 
Quarantine, Domestic Quarantine, Sanitary 
Reports and Statistics, Marine Hospitals and 
Relief and Miscellaneous. 

Appointments in the corps are made to 
the grade of Assistant Surgeon, after suc- 
cessful examination. Qualifications for ex- 
amination are graduation from a reputable 
medical college, one year’s hospital experi- 
ence or two years’ professional work after 
graduation, and testimonials from responsi- 
ble persons as to professional and moral 
character. Applicants for examination must 
be between the ages of 23 and 32 years. 

The Public Health Service maintains 
twenty-two marine hospitals and 125 other 
relief stations throughout the country. 
Fifty-one quarantine stations in the United 
States and twenty-five stations in its in- 
sular possessions are also operated, and 
eighty-one stations for the medical inspec- 
tion of immigrants. Eighteen officers are 
stationed at American consulates abroad 
to assist in the administration of quaran- 
tine and the inspection of immigrants. 

At the H^ienic Laboratory, located in 
the city of Washington, research work in 
connection with investigations of disease, 
sanitation and water pollution is carried on, 
and tests are made of the purity and po- 
tency of viruses, serums and toxins, with 
the supervision of the manufacture and sale 
of which the Public Health Service is 
charged by law. 

The Public Health Service co-operates 
with state and local Boards of Health in 
the eradication of epidemic diseases, such as 
plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus fever, 
smallpox and leprosy. Details of officers 
are also made, on request from state and 
municipal health authorities, to assist in 
the suppression of typhoid fever, infantile 
paralysis, cerebro-suinal meningitis, and 
other diseases. The Public Health Service 
has supervision of measures for the pre- 
vention of the spread of infectious and 
contagious diseases In interstate traffic : the 
administration of matters in relation to the 
Interstate Quarantine Regulations regarding 
the prevention of the use of the common 
towel and common drinking cup on vehicles 
or vessels operating in interstate traffic and 
the certification of water and ice furnished 
by common carriers for passengers in Inter- 
State traffic. Among the signal achieve- 
ments of the Service in recent years in the 
field of public health work have been the 
eradication of bubonic plague in California 
and Porto Rico, a^^d the suppression of 
yellow fever in the South. 

In addition to the commissioned medical 
corps, the services of 241 Acting Assistant 
Surgeons (physicians appointed locally and 
not subject to change of station) were re- 
quired to conduct the operations of the 
Service during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1913. During this year 50,604 patients 
were treated — 14,097 in hospitals and 36.- 
507 at dispensaries. At quarantine sta- 
tions 7,821 vessels, carrying 699.055 pas- 
sengers and crews, were Inspected and 1,737 
vessels disinfected. Immigrants to the 
number of 1,574,371 were inspected and 
38,558 certified for rejection on account of 
physical and mental defects. At the Immi- 
grant hospitals at Ellis Island, N. Y., con- 
ducted by Service officers under the super- 
vision of Commissioner of Immigration, 
10,165 patients were admitted to treatment. 
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[ealtli Service: 

Transferring Deadman Island to, 
7979. 

[elderberg War. — Demonstrations made 
: various times between 1839 and 1845, 
T the Anti-Renters of Albany, Rensselaer, 
olumbia, Greene, Delaware, Schoharie, and 
tsego counties, N. Y., and the efforts of 
le State government to suppress them, 
arge tracts of land in these counties had 
jen granted by the Government of Holland 
the early Dutch settlers or patroons. The 
itroons sublet the land in perpetuity to 
nants who agreed to pay the rent in 
'oduce. On the death of Stephen Van 
ensselaer in 1839 his tenants, who had 
ng been dissatisfied, refused to pay his 
iccessor the rent. Men disguised as In- 
ans terrorized the region. A sheriff and 
)sse who attempted to collect the rents 
ere outnumbered and their efforts proved 
itile. In 1844 there was again armed 
)position to the payment of rent. In 1845 
1 oflacer named Steele was shot while try- 
g to collect rent in Delaware County, 
overnor Wright proclaimed the county in 
state of insurrection. Two persons were 
mvicted and sentenced to death for this 
urder, but they were afterward pardoned, 
he court of appeals in 1852 rendered a 
jcision which in the main sustained the 
nants and practically ended the movement. 
Helena (Ark.), Assault on.—To strength- 
I the army before Vicksburg, Grant had 
ithdrawn troops from all the neighboring 
)sts, Helena, Ark., was left in charge of 
800 men under Gen. B. M. Prentiss. June 
) the Confederate Generals T. H. Holmes 
id Sterling Price left Little Rock with 
)out 8,000 men to surprise and capture 
le place. July 4, 1803, the day Vicksburg 
irrendered, they made an assault on one of 
.e batteries with 3,000 men. They were 
pulsed with a loss of 1,111 men. Four 
giments then attacked a fort on Hindman 
iil, but were defeated. A third assault 
as made by Marmaduke, with 1,750 men, 
)on a fort on the north side of the place, 
it was likewise repulsed with a loss of 
le-fifth of the assailants. The Confederate 
ss was oflicially reported as 173 killed, 
17 wounded, and 776 missing — in all, 1,636, 
tie Federal loss did not exceed 250 in all. 

:emp, Russian, import duties on, re- 
ferred to, 3990. 

lenrick, The, indemnification for loss 
of claimed, 344, 365, 634. 

!enry Crosby, The, fired upon at Azua, 
Santo Domingo, 6095. 

!enry Documents. — sir James H. Craig, 
le Governor of British North America, in 
muary, 1809, sent an adventurer, John 
enry by name, into the New England 
tates to report the feeling of that section 
' the country on the question of secession 
om the Union, and possibly to increase 
le discontent already caused among these 
jople of commercial interests by the Em- 
irgo Act, and the Non-Intercourse system 
’ the government. Failing of the reward 
j sought from the British ministry, Henry 
(Id to President Madison for $50,000 his 
irrespondence with the English ofllclals, 
id these papei’s became known as the 
enry documents. Madison submitted the 
tters to Congress and claimed that they 
■oved a design on the part of England to 
mex the New England States. The evl- 
mce of the documents was not conclusive. 


Hepbum vs. Grisvrold.—One of the Su- 
preme Court cases involving the constitu- 
tionality of the issue of United States legal- 
tender notes. June 20, 1860, Mrs. Hep- 
burn proposed to pay Mr. Griswold $11,250 
on Feb. 20, 1862. At the time gold and 
silver only were legal tender. Feb. 25, 1862, 
the United States issued $150,000,000 of 
its own notes, to be received as lawful 
money in payment of all debts, public and 
private, within the United States. This was 
five days after the note became due. Mrs. 
Hepburn in March, 1864, after suit had 
been brought, tendered these notes in pay- 
ment, and they were refused. The notes 
were then tendered and paid into court in 
Louisville, Ky. The Louisville court of 
chancery declared the debt absolved. The 
Kentucky court of errors and appeals re- 
versed the chancellor’s judgment, and the 
United States Supreme Court at the De- 
cember term, 1867, affirmed the judgment of 
the court of errors and appeals. This ruling 
was afterwards reversed, (See Juilliard vs. 
Greenman.) Chief Justice Chase, in deliv- 
ering the opinion of the court, said : ^‘We 
can not doubt that a law not made in pur- 
suance of an express power, which neces- 
sarily and in its direct operation impairs 
the obligation of contracts, is inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Constitution.” ‘^We 
are obliged to conclude,” he continued, 
“that an act making mere promises to pay 
dollars in legal tender in payment of debts 
previously contracted * » * jg incon- 

sistent with the spirit of the Constitution, 
and that it is prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion.” Justices Miller, Swayne, and Davis 
dissented. 

Hermitage, The.— The name given by An- 
drew Jackson to his home, situated about 
10 miles from Nashville, Tenn., near the 
Cumberland River. At this place President 
Jackson died and is buried. The premises 
and a portion of his farm have become the 
property of the State of Tennessee and 
have been converted into a state home for 
aged. Indigent or disabled ex-Confederate 
soldiers. 

Hermitage, The, tendered to United 
States, 2954. 

Appropriation for keeping in repair 
asked, 7484. 

Hermosa, The, slaves taken from wreck 
of, and liberated, referred to, 2064. 
Hero, The, seizure of, and claims aris- 
ing out of, 4114, 5198, 5547, 5673, 
5873, 5962. 

Award in case, 6070. 

Hesse, convention with, 2169, 2210. 
Hesse-Cassel: 

Convention with, 2297. 

Treaty of, with Prance, 185. 

Hesse, Electorate of, exequatur issued 
consuls of, revoked, 3709. 

Hiatt & Co., relief of, draft of bill for, 
transmitted, 5119. 

Hickey Plot. — A conspiracy headed by 
Thomas Hickey, one of Washington’s Life 
Guards, to assassinate the general at New 
York in 1776. The plot was discovered. 
Hickey was hanged In June, 1776, and 
David Matthews, mayor of New York, was 
imprisoned for his connection with the af- 
fair; Governor Tryon was also suspected 
of complicity. 
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High License. — A term generally used to 
specify a high tax on the retail sellers of 
intoxicating liquors. The objects of high 
license are to increase the price of liquor 
to some extent, so as to limit its consump- 
tion and place its sale on a more respec- 
table basis, and to collect large sums of 
money for public purposes. Several states 
have passed high-license laws, and some 
communities have in addition placed local 
restrictions on the traffic in intoxicants. 
Higher Law.— William H. Seward, while 
making an anti-slavery speech in the United 
States Senate March 11, ISoO, in referring 
to the moral law, declared: “There is a 
higher law than the Constitution.” 
Highlander, The, watch to be presented 

to commander of, by British privy 

council for services rendered, 3400. 
Highways. (See Transcontinental High- 
ways.) 

Hobkirks HiU (S. 0.), Battle of.— 
April 25, 17S1, Lord Rawdon, with about 
950 British, made a sudden attack on the 
Americans under Greene at Hobkirks Hill, 
two miles north of Camden, S. C. The 
American force consisted of 1,446 men. 
Greene was defeated, but both armies with- 
drew from the field. The British lost 258 
in killed, wounded and missing. The total 
casualties on the American side were 271. 

Hockaday & Leggit, act for relief of, 

vetoed, 3201. 

Holidays, Legal. — There is no national 
holiday, not even the Fourth of July. Con- 
gress has at various times appointed special 
holidays. In the second session of the 
Fifty-third Congress it passed an act 
making Labor Day a public holiday in the 
District of Columbia, and it has recognized 
the existence of certain days as holidays 
for commercial purposes, but, with the ex- 
ception named, there is no general statute 
on the subject. The proclamation of the 
president designating a day of Thanksgiving 
only makes it a legal holiday in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territories. 

Every Saturday after 12 o’clock noon is a 
legal holiday in California in public offices, 
Illinois (in cities of 200 000 or more in- 
habitants), Maryland, Michigan, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Virginia, the District of Columbia (for 
banking purposes), and in New Orleans, 
La., and Charleston, S. C. : in Louisiana 
in all cities exceeding 10 000 inhabitants ; 
in Missouri in cities of 100,000 or more in- 
habitants ; in Tennessee, for state and 
county officers, and in Colorado during 
June, July and August; in Indiana, first 
Saturday in June to last Saturday in Octo- 
ber, inclusive, for all public offices in coun- 
ties having a county-seat of 100,000 popula- 
tion or more ; in New Hampshire in state 
offices. 

There are no statutory holidays in Missis- 
sippi, but by common consent the Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving and Christmas are ob- 
served. In New Mexico, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Labor Day, Flag 
Day (June 11) and Arbor Day are holidays 
when so designated by the Governor. In 
South Carolina, Thursday of Fair Week ia 
a legal holiday. 

Arbor Day (<?. n.) Is a legal holiday in 
many states, although in some it is observed 
as designated by the Governor. 

Jan. 1st, New Year’s Day. — In all states 
(including District of Columbia, Porto Rico 


and Alaska), except Arkansas and Massa- 
chusetts. (In Maine a bank holiday only 
legally.) 

Jan. 8th, Anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans. — In Louisiana. 

Jan. 19th, Lee’s Birthday. — In Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas 

Mardi-Gras. — In the parish of Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Feb. 12th, Georgia Day. — In Georgia. 

Feb. 12th, Lincoln’s Birthday. — In Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming, 

Feb. 22d, Washington’s Birthday. — In all 
the states, District of Columbia, Porto Rico 
and Alaska. 

Mardi-Gras Day, Shrove Tuesday. — In 
Alabama and Florida (in counties having a 
carnival). 

March, First Wednesday prior to Spring 
election at which Circuit Judges are elected 
and in counties and cities where offices are 
filled at Spring election in Michigan. 

March (Third Tuesday), Primary Election 
Da.v. — (Every Presidential year) in North 
Dakota. 

March 2d, Anniversary of Texan Inde- 
pendence. — In Texas. 

March 4th, Inauguration Day. — In Dis- 
trict of Columbia in years when a Presi- 
dent of the United States is inaugurated. 

March 22d, Emancipation Day. — In Porto 
Rico. 

April (First Monday in 1916 and every 
four years thereafter), Presidential Pri- 
mary. — In Michigan. 

Good Friday — In Alabama, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Porto 
Rico, Tennessee. 

April 12th, Halifax Independence Resolu- 
tions. — In North Carolina. 

April 13th, Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. 
— In Alabama. 

April 19th, Patriots’ Day. — In Maine and 
Massachusetts. 

April 21st, Anniversary of the Battle of 
San Jacinto. — In Texas. 

April 26th, Confederate Memorial Day. — 
In Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi. 

May 10th, Confederate Memorial Day. — 
In North Carolina and South Carolina. 

May (Second Friday), Confederate Day.-— - 
In Tennessee. 

May 20th, Anniversary of the Signing of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence. — In North Carolina. 

May 30th, Decoration Day. — In all the 
states (and District of Columbia, Porto 
Rico and Alaska) except Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Texas. 

June 3d, Jefferson Davis’s Birthday. — In 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, Arkansas and South Carolina. In 
Louisiana, known as “Confederate Memorial 
Day.” In Virginia, in public schools. 

June 11th, Kamehameha Day. — In Ha- 
waii. 

June 15th, Pioneer Day.— In Idaho. 

June (Last Wednesday), Primary Elec- 
tion Day. — In North Dakota. 

July 4th, Independence Day. — In all the 
states, and District of Columbia, I"orto 
Rico and Alaska. 

July 10th, Admission Day. — In Wyoming. 

July 24th, Pioneers’ Day. — In Utah. 

July 25th, Landing of American Troops. 
—Porto Rico. 
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Holidays, Continued. 

July (Fourth Saturday), Primary Elec- 
tion Day. — In Texas. 

August, Primary Election Day. — In Mis- 
souri. In Michigan (last Tuesday in Au- 
gust preceding every general November elec- 
tion). 

Aug. 1st, Colorado Day. — In Colorado. 

Aug. 16th, Bennington Battle Day. — 
In Vermont. 

Sept. (First Monday), Labor Day. — 
in all the states (and District of Columbia 
and Alaska). In Louisiana, observed in 
Orleans Parish. 

Sept., Primary Election Day. — In Wiscon- 
sin, First Tuesday. In Oregon, even years. 

Sept. (Third Saturday), Regatta Day. — 
In Territory of Hawaii. 

Sept. 9th, Admission Day. — In California. 

Sept. 12th, “Old Defenders’ Day.” — In 
Baltimore, Md. 

Sept. (Second Monday), Election Day. — 
In Arkansas, Maine. 

Oct. 12th, Columbus Day. — In Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washing- 
ton. 

Oct. 18th, Alaska Day. — In Alaska. 

Oct. Slst, Admission Day. — In Nevada. 

Nov. 1st, All Saints’ Day. — In Louisiana. 

Nov. (first Friday), Pioneer Day. — In 
Montana, observed in public schools. 

Nov. 3d, General Election Day. — In Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland. Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio (from 5.30 A. M. to 9 a. m. only), Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
(biennially in even years), South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming, in the years when elections are 
held therein. In 1914 in states holding 
such elections the date is November 3d. 

Nov. 26, 1914, Thanksgiving Day (usu- 
ally the last Thursday in November). — Is 
observed in all the states, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Porto Rico and Alaska, 
though in some states it is not a statutory 
holiday. 

Dec. 25th, Christmas Day. — In all the 
states and District of Columbia, Porto Rico 
and Alaska. 

Holland. (See Netherlands.) 

Holland Company, treaty of, with Sen- 
eca Indians, 335. 

Holland Patent. — A grant of land made 
in 1686 by Governor Dongan, of New York, 
to 6 Dutch patentees. The land was situ- 
ated in what is now Orange County, N. Y., 
and was to be held in free and common, 
socage of King James II. 
Holstein-Schleswig War referred to, 
2548. 

Holston, Treaty of, referred to, 118. 
Home Department.— A name given for a 
time to the office of Foreign Affairs (see 
Foreign Affairs, Sec. of) which afterward 
developed into the State Department. The 
term Home Department was also given for 
a time to the Interior Department (q. v.). 


Home Squadron, proposed extension of 

duties oij referred to, 2129. 
Homestead-Exemption Laws. — Legisla- 
tion enacted by most of the states to secure 
B. home and shelter for a family or indi- 
vidual by exempting, under certain condi- 
t ions, the residence occupied by the family 
or individual from liability to be sold for 
the debts of its owner and by restricting his 
right of free alienation. The purpose of 
the homestead-exemption laws are to protect 
the family, secure to it a home, and to 
provide against its members being deprived 
thereof by misfortune, improvidence, or in- 
capacity of the head of the family. These 
laws exist in nearly all the states, varying 
in their terms and limitations. In 15 states 
homestead-exemption is part of the consti- 
tution. 

Homestead Law. — A law enacted by Con- 
gress May 20, 1862. It provided that any 
citizen might, upon payment of the nominal 
fee of $5 or $10, enter upon and hold any 
unappropriated quarter section of the pub- 
lic lands valued at $1 25 per acre or any 
one-eighth section valued at $2.50 per acre, 
and after 5 years’ residence become the sole 
owner. This measure proved of great value 
in settling the lands of the West. 

Homestead Laws (see also Lands, Pub- 
lic, opened to settlement) : 

Act — 

Granting Indians privileges of, rec- 
ommended, 4428, 4528. 

In relation to proof required in 
homestead entries vetoed, 4383. 

To secure homesteads to settlers on 
public domain vetoed, 3139. 

Amendment of, recommended, 5107. 

Bill to allow Indian homestead en- 
tries referred to, 4783. 

Confirmation of entries in Michigan 
referred to, 4665. 

Discussed, 3560, 3651, 5484. 

Working of, in the West, 6725. 
Honduras. — Honduras is the middle state 
of Central America, between 13“ 10'-16® 
N. lat. and 83“ 10'-88® 40' W. long., bound- 
ed on the south by Salvador, on the east 
by Nicaragua, and on the west by Guate- 
mala. 

Physical Features and Climate . — Close to 
the southern boundary an eastern arm of 
the Sierra Madre traverses the republic from 
west to east with heights of 10,000 feet, 
and along the Atlantic coast the Sierra de 
Pija rises to a considerable height. The 
rest of the country is generally mountain- 
ous, with intervening plains, of which the 
plains of Comayagua and Plancho are the 
most considerable. The lai'gest rivers on 
the Atlantic side are the Ulua, the Chamel- 
econ, the Roman, the Negro, and the Aguan. 
Into the Pacific flow the Goascoran, the 
Nacome and the Choluteca. The wet season 
lasts from May to November and the cli- 
mate of the lowlands of the Atlantic coast 
is oppressive, but the elevated plateaus 
of the interior are salubrious and temper- 
ate. 

ffistory . — Christopher Columbus landed at 
Cane Honduras in 1502, and in 1524 the 
country was settled by the Spaniards. In 
1525 Hernando Cortes founded the city 
of Puerto Cortes, and from 1539 to 1821 
the country formed part of the Captaincy- 
General of Guatemala. The republic was 
part of the Confederation of Central Amer- 
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Honduras — Continued. 
ica from 1821 to 1839, but since that date 
has been independent. Politically the coun- 
try is divided into seventeen departments. 

Government . — The Constitution rests 
upon a charter proclaimed in October, 1894, 
and re-invoked in September, 1907. The 
Government is that of a centralized repub- 
lic, with a President elected for 4 years by 
the direct vote of all male subjects of 21 
years (or married citizens of 18 vi^'ho can 
read and write). The President is eligible 
for one successive term. President of the 
Republic (1913), Dr. Don Francisco Ber- 
trand- 

The President is aided by six Secretaries 
of State. 

Congress consists of one house of 42 
deputies, elected for 4 years by universal 
adult male suffrage. 

The Supreme Court at the capital consists 
of five judges elected by the people, and 
there are four Courts of Appeal. 

Army and Navy . — Service in the Army 
is universal and compulsory between the 
ages of 21 and 35. with a further liability 
of 5 years in the Reserve. The permanent 
force is limited to about 2,000 of all ranks, 
the effective war strength exceeding 50,000. 

The Navy consists of the armed cutter 
General Barahona. 

Area and Ethnography . — The area of the 
republic is given as 42,658 square miles, 
with a population of 553,500 as ascertained 
by the last census. Politically the country 
is divided into seventeen departments. The 
aboriginal Indians include Xicagues and 
Poyas in the eastern districts and Caribs 
in the coastal regions of the north and 
in the Bay Islands, where they were trans- 
ported from the British Island of St. Vin- 
cent at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The most numerous element is the Spanish- 
speaking half-caste or mestizo, while in the 
Mosquitia district are the mixed Indian- 
negroes, known as Sambos. 

Production and Industry . — The principal 
agricultural products are bananas, coco- 
nuts. coffee, indigo and tobacco, w^hile cere- 
als, rubber, sugar and cocoa are also grown. 
Tbe forest products include mahogany and 
other cabinet woods, and dye woods. The 
republic contains great mineral wealth. 
Gold and silver are produced, and platinum, 
copper, lead, antimony, nickel, iron and 
coal, and nitrate deposits are believed to 
be fairly plentiful and await development. 
Almost all the common necessaries of life 
are imported, including provisions, textiles 
and metal, and hardware, the only local 
industries being the plaiting of straw hats, 
distilling, and brick making. 

Education . — Primary education is free, 
secular and compulsory, and there are 
schools in every centre. Ability to read 
and writf^ is the qualification for the fran- 
chise, There are Government secondary 
schools and training colleges in each de- 
partment, a school of jurisprudence at 
Comayagua, and a central institute and uni- 
versity at the capital. 

Finance . — The expenditures keep nearly 
even pace with the revenues, which average 
abon<- 4 .500 000 pesos annually. There is 
a foroien public debt of 64,800,000 pesos 
(81.620 000). upon which interest has not 
been paid since 1872. The peso is equal 
to about $0.40 United States money. 

Most of the trade is with the TTnitod 
States, the imports generally exceeding the 
exports. The principal export is bananas, 
others being coconuts, coffee, hides, rub- 
ber and timber ; the imports are principally 
textiles, with metal and hardware, and 
provisions. The capital is Tegucigalpa and 
there are some half a dozen towns with a 
population In excess of 10,000. 


Trade with, the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported from the United 
States into Honduras for the year 1913 
was $3,168,762, and goods to the value 
of $3,200,591 were sent thither — a balance 
of $31,829 in favor of Honduras. 

Honduras: 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
5468. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4161, 4210,^ 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 5825 . 

Postal convention with, 5377. 

Eefnsal of, to receive American 
commercial agent, 2917, 

Beport of Thomas C. Eeynolds on 
condition and commerce of, trans- 
mitted, 5116. 

Ruatan Island, convention of, with 
Great Britain regarding, 2955. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5714. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Treaty of, with Great Britain re- 
ferred to, 3170. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 3116, 3458, 4161, 4210. 
Regarding Honduras Interoceanic 
Railway, 3116. 

Vessels of United States — 

Fired upon by authorities of, and 
disavowal of act by, discussed, 
5869. 

Seized and used by insurgents in, 
questions regarding, 5869. 
Honduras and Nicaragua Treaties pro- 
posed by President Taft, 7663. 
Honduras, Treaties with. — A treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation of 
1864 provides for freedom of commerce, 
except in the coasting trade, with the cus- 
tomary immunity from higher, other, or 
discriminating duties, charges, or restric- 
tions. The Importation and exportation of 
goods is conducted upon equal terms by 
vessels of either nationality. Citizens are 
protected in all conditions, and under all 
circumstances have the same rights and 
privileges as those of the dominions of 
each of the parties at home. In case of 
death of a citizen of one country residing 
in the other the administration of his estate 
and the protection of his property may be 
conducted by consular authorities. Priv- 
ileges in the use of the Honduras Inter- 
oceanic Railway are accorded to the United 
States by this treaty. 

A naturalization treaty was signed In 
.Tune, 1908, and an extradition convention 
in 1909. Honduras also became a party 
to the convention between the United States 
and the several republics of South and 
Central America for the arbitration of pe- 
cuniary claim and the protection of in- 
ventions, etc., which was signed In Buenos 
Aires in 1910 and proclaimed in Wash- 
ington. .July 29. 1914. (See South and 
Central America, Treaties with.) 

Honfirkong, consulate at, referred to, 

4534. 

Hops. — The hop plant can be grown gen- 
erally throughout the United States, but 
up to the present Its production In com- 
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Hops — Coniinutd. 

mercial quantities has been confined to Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, New York and Washington. 
American hops find ready sale in Eng- 
land, where the consumption is about 66,- 
000,000 pounds annually against a produc- 
tion of 36,000,000 pounds. A machine has 
been invented which is capable of picking 

60.000 pounds of hops a day. For 1909, 
when the latest computation was made by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
there were 44,693 acres in hops in the Unit- 
ed States. The yield was 40,718,748 pounds, 
valued at $7,844,744, an increase of 92 per 
cent, in ten years. 

Hornet, Tlie. — An American sloop of 
war carrying 18 guns, commanded by Capt. 
Lawrence during the War of 1812. Feb. 24, 
1813, near the mouth of the Demerara River, 
she attacked the British brig Peacock, of 18 
guns. The Peacock was soon in a sinking 
condition, and struck her colors. Before the 
wounded could be removed she went down, 
carrying with her 9 British and 3 American 
seamen. March 23, 1815, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Hornet captured and sunk 
the British brig Penguin, also of 18 guns, 
the latter losing her commander in the en- 
gagement. Shortly after the battle the 
Hornet was chased by the British frigate 
CormcalUs, 74 guns, and only escaped cap- 
ture by throwing her guns and heavy stores 
overboard. 

Hornet, The, British sloop of war de- 
stroyed by, 513. 

Horse Shoe Bend (Ala.), Battle of. — 
When Gen. Jackson was informed of the 
arrival of Creeks in considerable numbers 
in Tallapoosa County he resolved to strike 
a decisive blow. He sent his stores down 
the Coosa River from Fort Strother in flat- 
boats and marched his army against the 
gathering Indians. March 27, 1814, with 

2.000 effective men, he halted within a few 
miles of the breastworks at the Horse Shoe 
Bend of the Tallapoosa River, where 1,200 
Indians (one-fourth of whom were women 
and children) had entrenched themselves 
with an ample supply of food. The whites 
and their Indian allies soon surrounded the 
camp. The Indians fought desperately. 
They were attacked In front with bayonet 
and ball, and the torch was applied to their 
camp in the rear. The battle lasted all day, 
and in the evening 557 Creek warriors were 
dead In the little peninsula and some 200 
more were killed while trying to escape. 
The loss to the whites was 32 killed and 
99 wounded. The Cherokees lost 18 killed 
and 36 wounded. Some 300 women and 
children were taken prisoners. The spirit of 
the Indians was broken by this battle. 
Weathersford, the chief, appeared personally 
before Gen. Jackson and offered to sur- 
render. He was permitted to go free and 
counsel peace among his dejected followers. 

Hosiery and Knit Goods.—The art of 
knitting Is said to have been invented in 
Scotland in the fifteenth century and to 
have found its way from there to France 
where it became a recognized industry. In 
1589 William Lee, of Nottingham, England, 
Invented a knitting frame, which entirely 
altered the knitting trade, and developed 
a business which has ever since been an 
important feeder to the commerce of Great 
Britain. An apparatus for ribbing was in- 
vented by Jedediah Strutt in 1758. The 
circular knitting machine was invented in 
1816, but it did not meet with much suc- 
cess until 1847, since which time it has 
received many improvements, chief of which 
was the tumbler or latch needle invented 
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by Townsend in 1858. Two Americans, 
W. C. Gist and Almet Reid, by their ge- 
nius added to the practical value of the 
knitting machine. Nottingham and Leices- 
ter are the centers of the industry in 
England, while in America, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts lead in pro- 
duction. 

The growth of the business in the United 
States has been remarkable. In 1850 there 
were only eighty-five establishments, with 
a combined capital of $554,734, and an 
aggregate annual output worth $1,028,102. 

There were in 1909, 1,374 establishments 
in w-hich 136,130 persons were engaged, 
of whom 129,275 were wage-earners. The 
amount paid in salaries and wages was 
$52,431,680. The value of the products 
was $200,143,527 ; the cost of materials 
$110,241,053, equivalent to 55.1 per cent 
of the value of the products ; and the value 
added by manufacture was $89,902,474. 
During the preceding ten years the busi- 
ness more than doubled, and prices mate- 
rially advanced. 

Returns were received by the Department 
of Commerce from 1,647 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hosiery and 
knit goods in 1914 the products of which 
were valued at $263,925,855. 

As to the distribution of the industry, 
Pennsylvania led with 464 establishments, 
emnloying an average of 38,206 wage- 
earners, and making goods to the value 
of $49,657,506; New York, with 360 es- 
tablishments and 35,950 employees, turned 
out finished goods to the value of $67,130,- 
296; Massachusetts made $14,736,025 worth 
of goods in 65 factories with the aid of 
less than 10,000 employees. No other state 
comes anywhere near these in the value of 
output. Of the total numbers given, 30 es- 
tablishments in 1914, with products valued 
at $0,042,856, were engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of other products, such as cot- 
ton, silk, or woolen goods, men’s clothing, 
etc., and made hosiery and knit goods only 
as subsidiary products. 

In the underwear industry the United 
States excels the world. More machine 
made knitted goods are turned out annu- 
ally here than in all other countries com- 
bined. Our people wear more underwear 
than other people. They are not only 
obliged to wear more for climatic reasons, 
but they can afford to wear more, and the 
general desire for personal comfort in wear- 
ing apparel results in an enormous distri- 
bution of the products of these mills. The 
beginnings of the industry are well within 
the lifetime of many manufacturers still 
living. The total value of underwear manu- 
factured in 1914 was $93,153,515. 

Until 1832 the knitting of socks and 
stockings remained mostly a household in- 
dustry — the only form of textile work which 
the machine had not wrested from the 
housewife. In that year Egbert Egberts 
successfully applied the principal of knit- 
ting by power at Cohoes, N. Y. His ma- 
chine was simply the square stocking frame 
of William Lee adapted to power. From 
that adaptation dates a revolution in un- 
derwear, which had previously consisted 
wholly of flannel, fashioned and sewed at 
home, according to the individual needs. 
The revolution gathered momentum gradu- 
ally, as invention after Invention — almost 
all of American origin — perfected the knit- 
ting machine : hut once the new industry 
was fairly and firmly established it spread 
with amazing rapidity. In the decade be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 the number of knit 
goods mills doubled, and the value of the 
annual product jumped from $29,167,227 
to $67,241,013, 
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Hosiery — Continued. 

The production of hosiery ^ in 1914 
amounted to 75,227,704 dozen pairs, valued 
at $98,136,265. The output of sweaters in- 
creased from 2,221,410, valued at $22,430,- 
817, in 1909, to 2,249,142, valued at 
$26,195,002, in 1914. Of hoods, scarfs, etc., 
the production in 1914 amounted to 987,178 
dozen, valued at $3,456,326. 

The great variety of goods made facili- 
tates the tendency, peculiar to this in- 
dustry, toward the building of compara- 
tively small mills, requiring but moderate 
capital ; and it happens in consequence that 
these mills spring up all over the country, 
and can now be found in thirty-eight of the 
forty-eight states. Many of them employ 
only cotton as a raw material ; others use 
chiefly wool ; and still others manufacture 
what are known as merino knit or mixed 
goods — cotton mixed with wool in propor- 
tions varying from fifty to seventy-five and 
ninety per cent, of cotton, according to the 
particular market sought. The tendency to 
the larger use of cotton in these goods is 
perceptible not necessarily because of 
greater cheapness or a desire to adulterate, 
but because of the liability of wool to 
shrink, and its excessive warmth, lead 
many to prefer undergarments in which cot- 
ton is an equal or predominating material. 

In 1858 E. E. Kilbourne invented a ma- 
chine for automatically knitting full fash- 
ioned underwear, and this machine has 
gradually wrought a second revolution in 
the industry. The amount of hand labor 
now done is reduced to the minimum — to 
the mere sewing on of buttons, so to speak. 

In 1909 the total number of knitting ma- 
chines reported by establishments in the in- 
dustry was 115,019, as against 69,047 in 
1899, an increase of 45,972, or 66.6 per 
cent. Over 96 per cent, of all the knitting 
machines in 1909 were power machines. 
There was an increase of 3,167, or 21.8 
per cent, in the number of spring beard 
needle machines between 1899 and 1909. 
Latch needle machines constituted 84.6 per 
cent, of the total number of machines in 
1909. Circular hosiery automatic machines 
formed 80.7 per cent, of the total number 
in 1909. 

Location of BstaMisfiments . — Of the 1,647 
establishments reported for 1914, 1,325, or 
over 80 per cent, were located in the 7 states 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and 
Illinois, in the order in which named. In 
1909 these states reported 1,112 establish- 
ments — about the same proportion as in 
1914. The remaining 322 establishments 
in 1914 were distributed among 27 states, 
the number in each ranging from 1 each in 
6 states to 39 in Ohio. In 1914 Pennsyl- 
vania and New York together reported 989 
establishments, as compared with 837 in 
1909. Of the 152 new factories shown for 
the later year, 123 were located in New 
York. 

Hospitals. (See Marine Hospitals.) 

Hot Springs, exploration party ascends 
WasMta Eiver, 387. 

Hot Springs Commission discussed, 
4456. 

Hot Springs Reservation, Ark. (see 
also Parks, National) : 
Appropriation for improvement of, 
recommended, 4661. 

Bath houses and bath-house sites at, 
granting leases of, referred to, 
^ 787 . 


Condition, occupancy, and area of, re- 
ferred to, 3665. 

Payment of damages to persons in, 
recommended, 4668. 

Hough, Judge, opinion cited in anti- 
trust decision, 7131. 

Hours of Labor: 

Referred to, 6348. 

Uniform course regarding, recom- 
mended, 1819. 

Wages of Government employees not 
to be affected by reduction in, pro- 
claimed, 3969, 4129. 

House of Representatives.—The lower 
house of the Congress of the United States. 
The Constitution provides (Article I., sec- 
tions 1 and 2) that “all legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several 
states. * * ♦ No person shall be a represen- 
tative who shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty-five years and been seven 
years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabi- 
tant of that state in which he shall be 
chosen.” Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are apportioned among the sev- 
eral ’states according to population as shown 
at each decennial census, and are elected 
by a direct vote of the people in Congres- 
sional districts fixed by state law. The 
original proportion was 1 to 30,000 ; at 
present it is 1 to 212,407. Each organized 
territory is entitled to 1 delegate m the 
House of Representatives. Delegates may 
.participate in debate, but may not vote. 
The sole power of impeachment is given to 
the House of Representatives, and in this 
House must originate all general appropria- 
tion bills and bills for raising revenue. 
Members of the House receive a salary of 
$7,500 a year, besides mileage. They are 
privileged from arrest during attendance at 
the sessions of the House and in going to 
and returning from the same, and may not 
be questioned in any other place for any 
speech or debate in the House. The mem- 
bership at present (1916) consists of 435 
representatives and two delegates and three 
resident commissioners, (See also Appor- 
tionment ; Congress ; Gerrymander.) 

House of Representatives. (See Con- 
gress.) 

Houston, James, district judge, nomina- 
tion of, 390. 

Huamantla (Mexico), Battle of. —Gen. 
Lane set out from Vera Cruz about the 1st 
of October, 1847, with 2,000 men to re- 
enforce the garrisons between there and the 
City of Mexico. Santa Anna, learning of 
Lane’s approach to Puebla, set out to Inter- 
cept him with 4,000 men and six pieces of 
artillery. On the night of Oct. 8, 1847, 
the Mexicans were encamped in the city of 
Huamantla and Capt. Walker was sent for- 
ward with a company of cavalry to give 
them battle. Walker’s cavalry fought des- 
perately in the face of superior numbers 
until the arrival of the infantry put the 
Mexicans to flight, with a loss of 150. Capt, 
Walker was killed in the fight and of his 
company of 75 men only 17 were able to 
keep the saddle at the close of the engage- 
ment. ’ ^ 
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Hubbardton (Vt.), Battle of. — Upon 
Burgoyne’s advance toward Albany, July 6, 
1777, Gen. St. Clair, whom Schuyler had 
left in command at Ticonderoga, being hard 
pressed by the enemy under the Hessian 
General Kiedesel, began a retreat toward 
Rutland. The left wing of the British army, 
under Gen. Fraser, pursued the Americans, 
and in the afternoon of the 7th came upon 
Colonels Warner, Francis, and Hale, with 
about 900 effective men, at Hubbardton, Vt. 
The British force was ofiacially reported as 
858. The Americans maintained their 
ground with resolution and bravery, but the 
arrival of Riedesel forced them to retire. 
Col. Francis was killed and Col. Warner 
fled toward Rutland. The American casual- 
ties were about 360. The British loss 
amounted to 183, including Maj. Grant. 
Hudson, The: 

Seizure of, by British authorities re- 
ferred to, 4114. 

Thanks of Congress to officers and 
men of, for rescuing the Winslow at 
Cardenas, Cuba, recommended, 6302. 
Hudson, H. Y., bill for erection of pub- 
lic building at, vetoed, 5521. 

Hudson River, act to authorize New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Com- 
panies to construct bridge across, at 
New York, vetoed, 5912. 

Hudsons Bay Company.— A trading cor- 
poration chartered by Charles II. in 1670 
to Prince Rupert and other noblemen, to 
discover a new passage to the South Sea 
and to trade in the products of British 
North America. The original charter se- 
cured to Prince Rupert and his associates 
the absolute proprietorship, subordinate sov- 
ereignty, and exclusive traffic of an unde- 
fined territory which, under the name of 
Rupert’s Land, comprised all the regions 
discovered or to be discovered within the 
entrance of Hudson Strait. The company 
afterwards combined with the Northwest 
Company and became a formidable rival 
of the United States in claiming the 
northwestern portion of America. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the treaty of 1783 
vested the right to certain territory in the 
United States, the Hudsons Bay Company 
persisted in making settlements therein and 
discouraging American colonists. Their ef- 
forts to hold Oregon by force almost re- 
sulted in a war with England, but the 
boundary was finally settled in 1846. 

Hudsons Bay Company: 

Claim of, against United States, 
3888. 

Award of commission referred to 
and appropriation for, recom- 
mended, 3989. 

Encroachments of agents of, upon. 

trade and territory of Alaska, 3898. 
Extinguishment of rights of, in Ore- 
gon Territory, referred to, 2453. 
Fur trade of, referred to, 1097. 

Lands in Oregon Territory granted 
to, by British Government, 2073. 
Location of, 4056. 

Eights of, in Oregon, 2633. 

Eights of, to navigation of Columbia 
Eiver, 2811. 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding, 

, . 3395, 340L 


Commissioners appointed under, 
3447. 

Value of possessory rights of, re- 
ferred to, 2866. 

Hugh McCulloch, The: 

Mentioned, 6297. 

Eecognition of services of command- 
er of, in battle of Manila Bay, 
Philippine Islands, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 6305. 

Huguenot Society of America.— This So- 
ciety was organized April 13, 1883, and has 
its office in New York at No. 105 East 
Twenty-second Street. Descent from Hugue- 
not ancestors is the qualification necessary 
for membership. 

Hundred. — An ancient English subdivision 
of a county. It was used to a limited ex- 
tent in the American colonies, notably 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. The 
chief officer of the hundred was the con- 
stable. It corresponds roughly to the pres- 
ent township. 

Hungary (see also Austria-Hungary): 
Agent of United States sent to, dur- 
ing war with Austria, referred to, 
2550, 2579, 2632. 

Exiles from, report on, 2612, 

Kossuth liberated. (See Kossuth, 
Louis.) 

War of, with Austria, sympathy of 
American Government with Hun- 
gary, 2550, 2579. 

Hunkers.— A name applied to a faction 
of the Democratic party of New York and 
later to the conservative element of that 
partj^ in other states. The name came into 
use in 1844. The Hunkers in New York 
opposed the Locofocos, the Barnburners and 
the Radicals. (See Barnburners.) 
Hunkpapa Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Hyde vs. Continental Trust Co. (See 
Income Tax Cases, also Pollock vs. 
Farmers^ Loan and Trust Co.) 
Hydrographic Commission of the Ama- 
zon, claims of members of, against 
Panama, 6099. 

Hydrographic OflBLce, transfer of, to 
Navy Department recommended, 
5973. 

Hygienic Congress at Turin, 4626. 
Hylton vs. United States —This was a 
case first coming before the United States 
Supreme Court in the May term, 1795, in- 
volving the question of direct or indirect 
taxes. Hylton was indicted before the cir- 
cuit court for the district of Virginia for 
refusing to pay duty upon certain carriages 
which he claimed were kept for his own 
private use. The decree was against the 
defendant. When the case came before the 
Supreme Court the argument turned upon 
the question of the tax being direct or in- 
direct. The .lustices read their opinions 
seriatim. Judgment was affirmed for de- 
fendant. Justice Wilson briefly stated that 
he unheld the constitutionality of the law 
of 1794, under which the case arose. The 
other justices differed in their treatment of 
the law, whether to deny its constitution- 
ality in express terms or not. (See Income 
Tax Cases.) 
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Idaho. — One of the western group of states ; 
motto, “Esto perpetua” (“May it last for- 
ever”). It lies between lat. 42° and 49° 
north, and long. 111° and 117° 10' west. 
The area is 83,888 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by British Columbia 
and Montana, on the east by Montana and 
Wyoming, on the south by Utah and Ne- 
vada, and on the west by Washington and 
Oregon. The Bitter Root and Rocky Moun- 
tains form the eastern border. It also 
contains the Salmon River Mountains. It 
was a part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
Later it formed part of Oregon Territory 
and was also at one time part of Wash- 
ington Territory. In 1863, together with 
the present Montana and part of Wyoming, 
it was organized as a separate Territory. It 
was admitted as a State in 1890. 

The State has constructed 3,789 miles of 
irrigating ditches to reclaim the arid lands 
and the federal government has supplement- 
ed this work with 300 miles. In this way 
3,346,386 acres have been rendered produc- 
tive and the reclamation of 400,000 acres 
more is under way. Wheat is the most im- 
portant crop, 232,000 acres being sown to 
this cereal in 1908, the yield amounting 
to 6,960,000 bushels, valued at $5,150,000. 
Other breadstuffs produced the same year 
were 5,588,000 bushels of oats, 2,132,000 
bushels of barley, besides potatoes and hay. 
Some 25,000 tons of beet sugar are manu- 
factured. Live stock is extensively raised. 
In 1908 the number of sheep reported was 

3.575.000, from which 5,692,000 pounds of 
scoured wool was clipped, valued at $3,- 

757.000. 

The State has about 20,000,000 acres of 
timber lands, which supply the raw ma- 
terial for 260 lumber mills, one of these, at 
Potlatch, having a capacity of 750,000 feet 
daily, the largest in the world. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 30,807, as compared 
with 17,471 in 1900, comprising 5,183,604 
acres, and valued, with stock and improve- 
ments, at $305,317,185. The value of do- 
mestic animals, poultry, etc., was $49,775,- 
309 ; including 453.807 cattle, valued at 
$11,330,639; 197,772 horses, $19,832,423; 
4,036 mules, $481,301; 178,346 swine, $1,- 
398,727; 3,010,478 sheep, $15,897,192. In 
1911, 15,860,000 bushels of wheat, valued 
at $10,468,000, was produced on 517,000 
acres ; 14,564,000 bushels of oats, $5,826,- 
000, on 331,000 acres, and 330,000 bushels 
of corn, $280,000, on 11,000 acres. 

The mineral product of chief value in 
Idaho, according to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, is lead, which forms about 
60 per cent of the state’s total mineral pro- 
duction, having somewhat more than twice 
the value of Idaho’s silver output, which 
ranks second among the state’s mineral 
products. The total value of the mineral 
products of Idaho increased from $21,816,- 
390, in 1912, to $24,565,826, in 1913. 

In 1913 the recoverable lead content of 
the ores mined in Idaho amounted to 158.- 
936 short tons, valued at $13,986,366, 
against 142,093 short tons, valued at $12,- 
788.355, in 1912. Idaho ranks second 
among the states in the production of lead 
ores, its output of this product being ex- 
ceeded by that of Missouri. The recover- 
able silver content of the ores mined in 
Idaho in 1913 was valued at $6,033,473, 
against $5,101,268, In 1912. Copper, gold and 
zinc are also produced in significant quanti- 
ties in Idaho, the output of each having a 
value of over $1,000,000, in 1913. The total 
value of the metals contained in the ores 
mined in Idaho In 1913 was $24,168,339, or 
98 per cent of the total mineral production. 


The total value of the nonmetallic prod- 
ucts — coal (lignite), gem materials, clays, 
lime, mica, phosphate rock, salt, sand and 
gravel, sandlime brick, and stone — was 
$397,487. Small quantities of iron and 
tungsten ores are also produced in the state. 
The nonmetallic resource of greatest prom- 
ise is phosphate rock, extensive deposits of 
which lie in the southeastern part of the 
state and extend into northeastern Utah 
and southwestern Wyoming. As the agricul- 
tural industries of the western states are 
developed this necessary plant food, which is 
abundant in this region, should become one 
of the most important items in the mineral 
production of Idaho. 

Idaho : 

Admission of, into Union discussed, 
5553. 

Governor of, removal of, referred to, 
3794. 

Insurrection in, proclamation against, 
5723. 

Lauds in — 

Opened to settlement, 6026. 

Set apart as public reservation, 
6213, 6218, 6687. 

Partial organization of, referred to, 
3451.^ 

Town sites reserved in, 6874. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tions against, 5723, 5932. 

Ikisima Island, Japan, Japanese sub- 
jects in, injured by target practice 

of American vessel, recommendations 

regarding, 5367, 5386. 

Illegal Combinations (see also Amelia 
Island; Arizona; Arkansas; Bos- 
ton; Burr, Aaron; California; Col- 
orado; Dorris Eebellion; Expedi- 
tions Against Foreign Powers ; Har- 
pers Ferry, Va.; Idaho; Illinois; 
Kansas; Ku-Klux-Klan; Louisiana; 
Maryland; Mississippi; Montana; 
New Mexico; New York, North 
Dakota; Pennsylvania; Eifle Clubs; 
Secret Lodges; South Carolina; 
Utah; Washington; West Virginia; 
White Leagues; Wyoming): 

Discussed, 424, 4153. 

Legislation for suppression of, rec- 
ommended, 4640. 

Proclamation against, 438. 

Illinois. — One of the middle western group 
of states; nickname, “Prairie State,” or 
“Sucker State” ; motto, “National Union ; 
State Sovereignty.” It is bounded on the 
north by Wisconsin and Lake Michigan, on 
the east by Lake Michigan and Indiana, on 
the south by Kentucky (separated by the 
Ohio River), and on the west by Missouri 
and Iowa (separated by the Mississippi 
River). It has an area of 56.665 square 
miles. The surface is generally level. It is 
one of the leading states in the production 
of wheat, corn and oats. Though It is 
mainly an agricultural state, it has many 
flourishing manufactures, taking third rank 
among the manufacturing states. Its chief 
industries are slaughtering, meat packing, 
distilling, iron-founding, and the manufac- 
ture of general and agricultural machinery. 
It is the second State in the Union in the 
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Illinois — Continued. 

extent of its railways and the third in popu- 
lation. 

Illinois was settled by the French in 
1682 ; was ceded to Great Britain in 1763 
and to the United States in 1783. It be- 
came part of the Northwest Territory in 
1787 and part of Indiana Territory in 1800. 
It was made a separate Territory in 1809 
and admitted into the Union in 1818. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 251,872, a decrease 
of 4.6 per cent, compared with 1900, and 
comprising 32,522,937 acres, valued, with 
stock and improvements, at $3,905,321,075, 
an increase of $1,901,004,178. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $95.02. The 
value of domestic animals, poultry, etc., 
was $308,804,431, including 2,440.577 
cattle, valued at $73,454,745 ; 1,452.887 
horses, $163,363,400; 147,833 mules, $18,- 
140,335; 4,686,362 swine, $36,210,179; 1,- 
059,846 sheep, $4,843,736. In 1911, 334,- 

950.000 bushels of corn was produced on 

10.150.000 acres, and was valued at $184,- 

222,000; 121,536,000 bushels of oats. $51,- 
045,000, on 4,220,000 acres; 42,000.000 
bushels of wheat, $37,380,000, on 2.625,- 
000 acres ; 6,900,000 bushels of potatoes, 
$6,210,000, on 138.000 acres ; 1,948.000 

tons of hay, $33,116,000, on 2,376,000 
acres. 

The mineral products, consisting of coal 
and petroleum in 1910, were valued at $141,- 
809,121, a decrease from the previous year. 
The production of coal in the State in 1910 
was 42,900,246 short tons, as valued at 
$52,405,897, as against 50.904,990 tons in 
1903. The State was the scene of a strike 
of the mine workers which began April 1, 
1910, and tied up the industry in most of 
the mining districts for nearly six months. 
As a result of the strike Illinois lost to 
West Virginia second place as a producer 
of coal. During the year G7.218 men out 
of a total of 72,264 mine operators were 
idle an average of 136 days. 

For the biennial period ending Sept. 30, 
1910, the state treasurer reported receipts 
of $21,611,919, and disbursements, $21,040,- 
572, balance in treasury, $4,424,610. The 
bonded debt of the State outstanding Oct. 
1, 1910, was $17,500, consisting of bonds 
which have been called in by the governor 
and have ceased to draw Interest, but have 
not been surrendered. The tax levy for 
1909 was $83,269,865. 

Chicago, next to New York, the largest 
city in the United States, and one of the 
greatest in the world, is a port on Lake 
Michigan, and has an immense trade 
through the great lakes. 

The population, by the oflacial United 
States census of 1910, was 5,638,591. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments In Illinois having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 18.388. The amount of capital 
Invested was $1,943,836,000, giving em- 
ployment to 95,l30 persons, using mate- 
rial valued at $1,340,183,000. and turning 
out finished goods worth $2,247,323,000. 
Salaries and wages paid amounted to 
$469,388,000. 

HUnois (see also Chicago): 

Admission of, into Union, 615. 

Bill relating to division of, into judi- 
cial districts, etc., returned, 5122. 

Canal in, recommendations regarding, 
3334. 

Decisions 6f Supreme Court requested 
by legislature of, 2212. 


Defalcation of officers in, 941. 

Blinois and Michigan Canal tendered 
United States by, 4783. 

Lands in, ceded to United States by 
Indians, 1257. 

Mineral lands in, referred to, 2218. 

Unlawful combinations in — 

Discussed, 4424. 

Proclamation against, 5931. 

Volunteers from, thanks of President 
tendered, 3442. 

Illinois and Michigan Canal tendered 

United States by Illinois, 4783. 

Illinois Central Eailroad, transportation 

of mails over, referred to, 2896. 
Illinois Indians, treaty with, 127. 
Immigration. — No official statistics of im- 
migration were kept previous to 1820. By 
the act of Congress of March 2, 1819, col- 
lectors of customs were required to keep 
a record and make a return to the Treasury 
Department of all passengers arriving in 
their respective districts from foreign ports. 
As early as 1700 large numbers of Ger- 
mans from the districts along the Rhine 
emigrated to America, most of them settling 
in Pennsylvania. Some 5,000 are said to 
have arrived in Pennsylvania from Ger- 
many in 1729. 

The outbreak of the Revolution of course 
retarded immigration for a time. Then the 
breaking out of the European wars and 
their continuance until 1815 absorbed near- 
ly all the surplus population for about forty 
years. 

Various estimates have been made of the 
number of immigrants coming to the United 
States prior to 1820. These range from 
an average of 4,000 to 7,800 a year, some 
of the calculators, however, basing their 
estimates on returns for only a part of the 
time. Dr. Loring, of the United States 
Statistical Bureau, calculates that 250,000 
immigrants came to the United States be- 
tween 1775 and 1820. This is an average 
of 5,500 per year. In 1820, the first year 
of record, there were 8,385 arrivals. The 
following years showed a steady increase 
up to 1854, when the number reached 127,- 
833. Almost every year’s figures show an 
increase over those of the preceding year. 
After 1854 there was a gradual falling off, 
until during the first year of the Civil War 
the number was reduced to 89,724 — but 
little more than half the number of arrivals 
for the preceding year. The following year 
(1862) showed hut 89,207, but this number 
was nearly doubled the next year, notwith- 
standing the result of the war was yet in 
doubt. After the war the tide of immigra- 
tion again set toward our shores and in 
1882 the arrivals reached 788,992. 

The total immigration from Jan. 1, 1820, 
to the close of 1893 was more than 20,000,- 
000. This large influx of foreigners so dis- 
turbed the existing social conditions that 
remedial legislation was demanded. By an 
act of Congress in 1882 a head tax was 
laid upon every immigrant by sea, and 
commissioners were appointed to iimpect 
vessels entering American ports, who should 
have the power to prevent the landing of 
any ^‘convict, lunatic, idiot, or perpn likely 
to become a public charge.” Su^ch persons 
were to be returned to the port from which 
they came at the cost of the owners of the 
vessels bringing them to this country. A 
further law, passed in 1885, makes it un- 
lawful to pay the transportation or to en- 
courage in any way the immigration of 
aliens under contract or agreement to per- 
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Immigration — Continued. 
form labor or service in the United States. 
The penalties attached to this act are 
$1,000 fine upon the person so encourag- 
ing such immigrant and $500 upon the cap- 
tain of a vessel who knowingly transports 
the laborers. 

The immigration laws were amended in 
1887, 1888, 1891 and 1892 in the direction 
of protecting American workingmen from 
the ruinous competition with foreign pauper 
labor. These laws have served to reduce 
the number as well as to improve the class 
of arrivals. Between 1894 and 1901 the 
tide of immigration again ran low, falling 
below the half million mark. In 1905 more 
than a million arrivals were recorded and 
this number has been frequently exceeded 
since. 

The problem of immigration is one of 
much concern to the public mind because 
of the accretion to our population of many 
undesirable elements in spite of existing 
restricting laws. In his fourth annual mes- 
sage (Dec. 6, 1904), President Roosevelt 
made a plea for the better regulation of the 
service. While there is no danger of having 
too many immigrants of the right kind, he 
said, in effect, “we should not admit masses 
of men whose standards of living and 
whose personal customs and habits are such 
that they tend to lower the level of the 
American wage-worker, and above all we 
should not admit any man of an unworthy 
type, any man concerning whom we can 
say that he will himself be a bad citizen, 
or that his children and grandchildren will 
detract from instead of add to the sum of 
the good citizenship of the country.” 
(Page 6916.) 

immigration bt countries in 1915. 


Austria-Hungary 18,511 

Belgium 2,399 

Denmark 3,312 

France, including Corsica 4,811 

German Empire 7,799 

Greece 12,592 

Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia 49,688 

Netherlands 3,144 

Norway 7,986 

Portugal , in eluding Cape Verde and Azore Islands 4,907 

Roumania 481 

Russian Empire and Finland 26,187 

Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands .... 2,762 

Sweden 6,585 

Switzerland 1,742 

Turkey in Europe 2,411 

England 21,562 

Ireland 14,185 

Scotland 4,668 

Wales 1,007 


Total Europe 197,919 


China 2,660 

India 161 

Japan 8,613 

Turkey in Asia I 3,543 

Other Asia 234 


Total Asia 15,211 


British North America 82,215 

Mexico — 12,340 

Central America 1,252 

West Indies and Bermuda 11,598 

South America 3,801 


Total America 111,206 


Total Oceania 1,399 

Total Africa 934 

All other countries 31 


Total immigrants 326,700 


Immigrants arriving in the United States 
in 1910 numbered 1,041,570. Reports show 
Italy to have been the previous home of 
the majority, 182,882 arriving from that 
country and the adjacent islands of Sicily 


and Sardinia in 1911, and 215,537 in 1910. 
The Russian Empire and Finland contribut- 
ed 158,721 in 1911. Austria and Hungary 
each averaged more than 100,000 a year for 
the turn years. Arrivals of Jews are not 
reported as such, but are credited to the 
country whence they embark for America. 
Chinese to the number of 5,107 arrived in 
1911, and 4,282 Japanese. During the fiscal 
year 119,753 persons left the United States 
for Canada, while 105,512 emigrated from 
Canada to the United States. 

Of the whole number of immigrants m 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 892,- 
653 came through the customs district of 
New York, 32,833 through Baltimore, 54,- 
740 through Boston, 59,466 through Phila- 
delphia, 5,554 through San Francisco and 
47,822 through other ports ; also 104,824 
through Canadian ports. 

The reported occupations of immigrants 
arriving during the fiscal year 1913 were as 
follows : laborers, 220,992 ; servants, 140,- 
218 ; farm laborers, 320,105 ; tailors, 22,- 
934 ; merchants and dealers, 13,919 ; car- 
penters and joiners, 15,035 ; shoemakers, 
11,578 ; clerks and accountants, 14,025 ; 
mariners, 4,979 ; miners, 9,510. The num- 
ber of professional immigrants (including 
911 actors, 1,917 engineers, 1,254 musicians 
and 2,389 teachers) was 13,469 ; of skilled 
laborers, 160,108 ; other miscellaneous (in- 
cluding unskilled), 14,396; no occupation 
(including women and children), 297,188. 

The following table shows the immigra- 
tion into the United States from 1824 to 
1915: 


Total Alien! 
Year Passengers] 

1789 to 1822 est. 266,038 


1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 


7,912 
10,199 
10,837 
18,875 
27,382 
22,520 
23,322 
22,633 
60,482 
58,640 
65,365 
45,374 
76,2421 
79,340 1 
38,914 
68,069 
84,066 
80,289 

1842 104,565 

1843 52,496 

1844 78,615 

1845 114,371 

1846 154,416 

1847 234,968 

1848 226,527 

1849 297,024 

1850 369,986 

1851 379,466 

1852 371,603 

1853 368,645 

1854 427,833 

1855 200,877 

1856 195,857 

1857 246.945 

1S58 119,501, 

1859 118,616 

1860 150,237 

1861 89,724 

1862 89,207 

1863 174,524 


1866. 


1868 282,189 

1869 352,569i 


Year 

Total "Alien 
Passengers 

1870 

. . . 387,203 

1871 

. . . 321,350 

1872 

. . . 404,806 

1873 

. . . 459,803 

1874 

. . . 313,339 

1875 

. . . 227,498 

1876 

. . . 169,986 

1877 

. . . 141,857 

1878 

. . . 138,469 

1879 

. . . 177,826 

1880 

. . . 457.257 

1881 

. . . 669,431 

1882 

. . . 788,992 

1883 

. . . 603,322 

1884 

. . . 518,592 

1885 

. . . 395,346 

1886 

. . . 334,203 

1887 

. . . 490,109 

1888 

. . . 546,889 

1889 

. . . 444,427 

1890 

. . . 455,302 

1891 

. . . 560,319 

1892 

. . . 623,084 

1893 

. . . 502,927 

1894 

. . , 314,467 

1895 

. . . 279,948 

1896 

. . . 343.267 

1897 

. . . 230,832 

1898 

. . . 229,299 

1899 

... 311,715 

1900 

. . . 448,572 

1901 

. * . 487.918 

1902 

... 648,743 

1903 

. . . • 857,046 

1904 

. , . 812,870 

1905 

... 1,027,421 

1906 

... 1,100,735 

1907..:’.. 

... 1,286,349 

1908 

. . . 782,870 

1909 

. . . 751,786 

1910 

... 1,041,570 

1911 

. . . 878,587 

1912 

. . . 838,172 

1913 

... 1,197,892 

1914 

... 1,218,480 

1915 

. . . 326,700 

Total . . 

. , . .32,354,124 
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Aliens debarred and deported 1903-1915 : 


I Year Ended Total De- De- 

June 30 Immigration barred ported 

1903 857,046 8,769 547 

1904 812,870 7,994 779 

1905 1,026,499 11,879 845 

1906 1,100,735 12,432 676 

1907 1,285,349 13,064 995 

1908 782,870 10,902 2,069 

1909 751,786 10,411 2.124 

1910 1,041,570 24,270 2,695 

1911 878,587 22,349 2,770 

1912 838,172 16,057 2,456 

1913 1,197,892 19,938 3,461 

1914 1,218,480 33,041 4,610 

1915 326,700 24,111 2,564 


According to races, the following shows 
the amount of money brought by immi- 
grants, and the number debarred in the fis- 


cal year 1914 : 
Race 

Amount 
of Money 

[Debarred 

Chinese 

$98,676 

** 410 

English 

. . . 4,332,732 

1,808 

French 

. . . 1,265,444 

884 

German 

. . . 4,621,022 

1,375 

Hebrew 

. . . 3,032,445 

2,506 

Irish 

. . . 1,673,875 

832 

Italian 

. . . 7,887,778 

6,748 

Japanese 

345,308 

273 

Polish 

... 2,910,837 

1,896 

Russian 

1,596 

Scandinavian 

’ .* 2,043,329 

414 

Scotch 

. . . 1,529,827 

668 


Chinese seeking admission to the United 
States for the year ended June 30, 1914 : 


Classes 

Admitted 

Deported 

United States citizens 

2,201 

139 

Wives of United States 
citizens 

122 

2 

Returning laborers 

1,000 

7 

Returning merchants 

881 

20 

Other merchants 

ISO 

7 

Members of merchants’ fam- 
ilies 

807 

130 

Students 

338 

5 

Travellers 

29 

3 

Teachers 

17 


Officials 

110 


Miscellaneous 

88 

97 


Totals 5,773 410 

December 15, 1913, by a vote of more 
than two to one, the House Immigration 
Committee favorably reported the Burnett 
Immigration bill, with its stringent provi- 
sions barring from entry into the United 
States all Asiatics, militant suffragettes, 
advocates of sabotage and anarchists. The 
literacy test, requiring aliens to read or 
write one language, was also included. 


EMIGRATION PROM UNITED STATES, 

Year ended Emigrant E^ant Total 

June 30 Aliens Aliena ^ 

1908 395,073 319,755 714,828 

1909 225,802 174,590 400,392 

1910 202,436 177,982 380,418 

1911 295,666 222,549 518,215 

1912 333,262 282,030 615,292 

1913 308,190 303,734 611,924 

1914 303,338 330,467 633,805 

1915 167,954 63,462 231,416 

Immigration: 

Act to amend laws, vetoed, 6189. 
Amendments recommended, 7006. 
Chinese — 

Act to execute certain treaty stip- 
ulations, 5215. 

Acts regarding, vetoed, 4466, 4699. 
Conventional regulation of passage 
of laborers across borders pro- 


posed to Mexico and Great Brit- 
ain, 5544. 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4716. 

Cleveland, 4914, 4968, 4975, 5083, 
5194, 5215, 5868. 

Grant, 4242, 4309. 

Harrison, Benj., 5469, 5476, 5632. 
Hayes, 4521, 4540. 

McKinley, 6240. 

Eoosevelt, 6644, 6651, 6916, 7006. 
Taft, 7372, 7543. 

Wilson, 8043. 

Execution of acts regarding, 5495. 
Head tax collected from Chinamen 
entering Canada, 5476, 5632. 
Eegistration of Chinese laborers 
required — 

Extension of time for, 5838, 
5868. 

Law regarding, sustained by Su- 
preme Court, 5868. 

Deports on, referred to, 4973, 4975. 
Through Canada and Mexico dis- 
cussed, 5476, 5632. 

Treaty regarding, 4561, 4581, 5195, 
5908, 5956. 

Discussed, 4629, 4823, 5194, 5386. 
Deferred to, 4691, 5212, 5215. 
Dejected by China, discussed, 
5367, 5386, 5387, 5469. 

Violation of laws restricting, dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 4762, 5632. 

Consular reports on emigration and, 
referred to, 5121, 

Convention for protection of emi- 
grant passengers proposed, 3990. 
Discussed by President — 
Cleveland, 5370, 5877, 6157. 
Lincoln, 3383, 3447. 

Eoosevelt, 6755, 6862, 7045, 7345. 
Inland passage tickets for emigrants 
referred to, 3001. 

Involuntary deportation of convicts, 
idiots, and paupers to United States 
discussed, 4219, 4588. 

Laws, amendment of, recommended, 
6649, 6862, 7045, 7046, 7386, 7387. 
Legislrition for protection of immi- 
grants recommended, 4108, 4120, 
4650. 

Measures for health and safety of 
immigrants, 2772, 2775, 4120. 

Of citizens of United States into Tur- 
key referred to, 3661. 

Dissatisfied citizens of United 
States into Mexico, 3571. 
Laborers and padroni system dis- 
cussed, 6055. 

Mormons, laws to prevent, 4947. 
Pardons granted foreigners on con- 
dition of emigration to United 
States discussed, 3653. 

Paupers introduced into United 
States discussed, 1686, 2368. 
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Legislation respecting, recommend- 
ed, 4757. 

Bequest of President to withdraw 
articles regarding, from consider- 
ation of House, 1692. 

Questions with Switzerland regard- 
ing, 4520, 4627. 

To Southern States encouraged, 7007. 

Treaties regarding, information re- 
specting conflict of Senate bill 
with, transmitted, 5768. 

Treaty regarding, with— 

Bavaria, 3834. 

China. (See Chinese, ajitc.) 
Germany and claims arising under, 
discussed, 4419. 

Prussia, 3827. 

Veto of bill to regulate, 8043. 
Immigration, Superintendent of, report 

of, discussed, 5877. 

Impeachment. — The exhibition of charges 
of maladministration against a civil officer 
before a competent tribunal. In the United 
States the House of Representatives has the 
sole power of impeachment of the president, 
vice-president and all civil officers of the 
United States. The Senate has the sole 
power to try all impeachments. The Chief 
Justice presides at the trial of a president. 
A two-thirds vote is necessary to convict- 
Most states have similar regulations regard- 
ing impeachment. This mode of trial of 
public officials comes to us from England, 
where impeachments are made by the House 
of Commons and tried hy the House of 
Lords. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
Article II., Section IV., provides that civil 
officers of the United States may be removed 
from office on impeachment and conviction 
of treason, bribery or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors ; that the House of Represen- 
tatives has the sole power of impeachment, 
and the Senate the sole power to try im- 
peachments ; that the Vice-President shall 
preside at impeachments except when the 
president is tried, when the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court shall preside ; and that 
two-thirds of the members present must 
vote for conviction before a person im- 
peached shall be deemed guilty. Only nine 
persons have been impeached and tried be- 
fore the Senate, and only three of them 
have been convicted. The record is as fol- 
lows : 

William Blount, Senator from Tennessee ; 
impeached July 7, 1797, for conspiring to 
wage war with Spain in favor of Great 
Britain, to excite the Cherokee Indians 
against Spain, and to create disaffection 
among the Indians toward the United 
States; trial December 17, 1798, to Janu- 
ary 14, 1799 ; vote, 11 guilty, 14 not guilty ; 
verdict, acquittal. 

John Pickering, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of New Hampshire : Impeached 1803 for 
drunkenness and disregard of the terms of 
the statutes; trial. March 3 to March 12, 
1803 ; vote, 19 guilty, 7 not guilty ; verdict, 
guilty ; punishment, removal from office. 

Samuel Chase, Associate-Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States: Im- 
peached 1804 for misconduct at trials of 
persons charged with breach of the Sedition 
Law : trial, November 30, 1804, to March 
1, 1805 ; vote, 9 guilty, 30 not guilty, and 
15 guilty, 19 not guilty, on different counts ; 
verdict, acquittal. 


of the Presidents 

James Peck, Judge of the? District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Missouri ; impeached for tyrannous treat- 
ment of counsel, 1830 ; trial, May 11 to 
May 30, 1830, and from December 13, 1830, 
to January 31, 1831 ; vote, 21 guilty, 22 
not guilty ; verdict, acquittal. 

West H. Humphreys, Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Tennessee ; impeached 1862 for 
supporting the secession movement and un- 
lawfully acting as Judge of the Confederate 
District Court ; trial May 22 to June 26, 
1862 ; vote, 32 guilty, 4 not guilty, and 
38 guilty ; verdict, guilty ; punishment, re- 
moval from office. 

Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States ; impeached for usurpation of the 
law, corrupt use of the veto power, inter- 
ference at elections and high crimes and 
misdemeanors : trial, March 30 to May 26, 
1868 ; vote, 35 guilty, 19 not guilty ; ver- 
dict, acquittal. (Page 3907.) 

William W. Belknap, Secretary of War of 
the United States : impeached for accepting 
bribes ; trial, April 5 to August 1, 1876 ; 
vote, 5 guilty, 25 not guilty ; verdict, acquit- 
tal. 

Charles Swayne, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Florida ; impeached 1905 for misconduct 
in office ; trial, Feb. 6 to Feb. 7. 1905 ; vote, 
55 guilty, 37 not guilty; verdict, acquittal. 

Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
United States Commerce Court, was im- 
peached July 11, 1912, on thirteen articles 
charging him with corrupt collusion with 
coal mine owners and railroad officials while 
in office. The Senate began his trial De- 
cember 3, 1912, and ended January 13, 
1913. Verdict guilty ; removed from office. 

Following are the Governors of states 
who have faced impeachment proceedings 
in the past, with the results that followed ; 
Seth Sothell, Colony of North Carolina, 
1689, removed. 

Charles Robinson, Kansas, 1862. acquitted. 
Harrison Reed, Florida, 1868, charges 
dropped. 

William W. Holden, North Carolina, 1870, 
removed. 

Powell Clayton, Arkansas, 1871, charges 
drop^d. 

David Butler, Nebraska, 1871, removed. 
Henry C. Varmoth, Louisiana, 1872, term 
expired and proceedings drcjmed. 

Adelbert Ames, Mississippi, 1876, resigned. 
William Sulzer, New York, 1913, removed. 

Impeachment of President Johnson: 
Articles of, exhibited by House of 
Representatives, 3907. 

Answer of President, 3926. 

Replication of House of Repre- 
sentatives, 3951. 

Letter of Chief Justice Chase re- 
specting proper mode of procedure, 
3916. 

Proceedings of Senate sitting for 
trial of, 3918. 

Verdict of acquittal, 3955. 

Imperial Mexican Express Co., organi- 
zation of, referred to, 3575. 
Imperialism. (See Expansion, Terri- 
torial.) 

Import Duties (see also Tarijff; Revenue, 
Public) : 

Act — 

In relation to immediate transpor- 
tation of dutiable goods re- 
turned, 5502. 
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Kegulating duties on copper, ve- 
toed, 3903. 

To extend f^r limited period pres- 
ent laws for laying and collect- 
ing, vetoed, 2033. 

To provide revenue from imports 
etc,, vetoed, 2036. 

Protest of President Tyler 
against action of House in 
adopting report assailing his 
conduct regarding, 2043. 

Ad valorem duties — 

Offer strong temptations to fraud, 
2620, 2662, 2706. 

Eecommended, 629, 667, 757, 870, 
923, 952, 977. 

Amount of, and statement in regard 
to, 1159, 1246, 1895, 4633. 

Change of rate of, cause halt in busi- 
ness, 7369. 

Collected by Great Britain and 
United States in contravention of 
treaty discussed, 596, 2274, 2296. 
Commercial tariff should be regu- 
lated, 470- 

Commission to revise, recommended, 
4636, 4722. 

Complaints of Spain and Portugal 
against operations of revenue act, 
1956. 

Compromise act, diminution of du- 
ties under, referred to, 1955. 
Constitutionality of tariff questioned, 
1086. 

Correspondence with foreign govern- 
ments regarding laws of, 2086. 
Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 979. 

Arthur, 4636, 4721, 4839. 

Buchanan, 2964, 3052, 3181. 
Cleveland, 4926, 5093, 5169, 5359, 
5890, 5984, 6173. 

Fillmore, 2619, 2659, 2661, 2705. 
Grant, 3984, 4061, 4102, 4201, 4247, 
4303. 

Harrison, Benj., 5473, 5556, 5626, 
5744. 

Hayes, 4422, 4511. 

Jackson, 1012, 1086, 1119, 1160, 
1247, 1380, 1470, 

Jefferson, 397. 

Johnson, 3773. 

McKinley, 6238, 6246, 6439, 6465. 
Madison, 470, 552. 

Monroe, 675, 760, 784. 

Pierce, 2747, 2871, 2941. 

Polk, 2253, 2301, 2348, 2366, 2403, 
2497, 2506. 

Eoosevelt, 7463. 

Taft, 7663. 

Taylor, 2556. 

Tyler, 1934, 1955, 1961, 2033, 2036, 
2053, 2119. 

Van Buren, 1752. 

WHson, 8251, 8252, 8253. 


Effect of, on treaties with foreign 
powers, 2086. 

Frauds in importation of foreign mer- 
chandise, discussed, 989, 4797. 

Free List — 

Increase in, recommended, 4102, 
4247, 4723, 5474. 

Sugar placed on, discussed, 5626. 
Imposition of, as war measure, pro- 
posed, 2352, 2366. 

Increase in, recommended, 760, 1961. 
Laws levying, repealed. (See Vessels, 
Foreign, tonnage on.) 

Moderate schedule of, recommended, 
2054, 2620, 2662. 

On — 

American vessels. (See Vessels, 
United States.) 

British vessels returned. (See Great 
Britain. ) 

Cotton from British North Ameri- 
can colonies, 996. 

Distilled spirits. (See Distilled 
Spirits.) 

Flour, 1115. 

Foreign mail matter, recommended, 
4527. 

French vessels. (See France.) 
Hawaiian commodities wrongfully 
levied, discussed, 5545. 

Luxuries discussed, 397. 

Eice discussed, 1243, 1931, 2112, 
2181, 2274. 

Eussian Hemp, and treaty obli- 
gations regarding, 3990. 

Salt discussed, 397, 1470. 

Tea and coffee — 

Eecommended by President — 
Grant, 4303. 

Hayes, 4422, 4511. 

Polk, 2366, 2405. 

Eepeal of, recommended, 4062. 
Tonnage repealed. (See Vessels, 
Foreign.) 

Wines, 1131, 1321, 2127, 2250. 
Wools discussed, 1247, 4247. 

Works of foreign artists discussed, 
4794, 4824, 4924, 5091. 

Payment of amount due Great Brit- 
ain, recommended, 568. 

Protest of Germany against discrim- 
inating duty on sugar, recommen- 
dations regarding, 5957. 

Eeduction in, 1707, 1752, 2349, 2497, 
4765. 

Eecommended by President — 
Cleveland, 4926, 5093, 5165, 5359, 
5374, 5890, 5984. 

Grant, 4102, 4247. 

Harrison, Benj., 5473. 

Jackson, 1013, 1119. 

Johnson, 3773. 

Pierce, 2747, 2871, 2941. 

Polk, 2253, 2301. 

Taft, 7369, 7393, 7395, 7399, 740D, 
7488, 7501, 7618. 
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Eevision of Dingley act recom- 
mended, 7369. 

Salt, rice and luxuries on, consid- 
ered and discussed, 397. 

Specific duties recommended, 2556, 
2620, 2661, 2706, 3052, 3181, 4422. 
Tariff discussed — 

Of 1816, 760. 

1842, 2254, 2301, 2349, 2402, 2497. 
1846, 2402, 2497, 3051. 

1S90, 5556, 5626. 

1894, 5984, 5998. 

1909, 7393, 7403, 7625, 7631. 

Tariff unsatisfactory, 980, 1013, 1961, 
2253, 2301. 

Warehousing system discussed, 1015, 
2053, 2119, 2405. 

Import Duties, Foreign. (See Foreign 
Import Duties.) 

Imported Goods, misbranding of, 7228. 
Imports: 

Duties on. (See Import Duties; Ves- 
sels, Foreign, tonnage on.) 

From France referred to, 768. 

Increase in, 1155. 

Into Cuba, modification of laws re- 
garding, 2869. 

Indemnity for, discussed, 2869. 
Prohibition on — 

Proclamation removing, 6025. 
Recommendations regarding, 399, 
527. 


Reduction in, 1707. 

Restrictions upon. (See Animals and 
Animal Products.) 

Value of, for year ending June- 


1845, 2252. 

1846, 2346. 

1847, 2401. 

1848, 2496. 

1851, 2658. 

1852, 2705. 
1877, 4422. 
1881, 4633. 
1884, 4830. 


1885, 4925. 

1886, 5092. 

1891, 5626. 

1892, 5743. 

1893, 5875. 

1894, 5964. 
1896, 6155. 

1899, 6357. 

1900, 6439. 


Impressment. — The act of compelling per- 


sons to enter the public service, usually 
applied to the seizure of sailors for service 
on naval vessels. Great Britain has always 
claimed the right to levy land and naval 
forces in time of war by compulsory process. 
This method has been limited in the case 
of land forces to times of actual invasion ; 
but that country still claims the right to 
impress British seamen into service wher- 
ever they may be found. The exercise of 
this claim was among the causes that led 
to the War of 1812. Great Britain refused 
to allow the right of her seamen to change 
their allegiance by naturalization and 
claimed the right to search neutral vessels 
and decide by her visiting oflicers who 
among the crew of such neutral vessels 
were British subjects. Many American 
sailors were in this way wrongfully im- 
pressed into the British navy. Although 
by the treaty of Ghent Great Britain did 
not relinquish this claim, it has been aban- 
doned so far as United States vessels are 
concerned. She Ijas acceded to tji^ doctrine 


of Webster that in every regularly docu- 
mented American vessel the crew who navi- 
gate it will find protection in the flag which 
IS over them. (See also Ghent, Treaty of.) 

Impressment. (See Naturalized Citi- 
zens; Seamen, American.) 
Imprisonment: 

Citizens of United States and claims 
arising out of, in — 

Algiers, 80, 90, 115, 140, 169, 192, 
197, 199, 539. 

Argentine Republic, 632. 

Austria, 2742, 2889. 

Brazil, 970, 2779. 

Colombia, 4798. 

Cuba, 329, 2538, 2676, 2677, 2765, 
3115, 4023, 5516, 6068, 6100, 
6181, 6182, 6184, 6345. (See 

also Spain.) 

Persons claiming to be American 
citizens, 6180, 6183. 

Released, 6367. 

Ecuador, 4856. 

Released, 4915, 4990. 

Treaty to settle claim regarding, 
5369. 

France, 6060. 

Great Britain, 963, 969, 990, 1123, 
1575, 1622, 1687, 1909, 1928, 

2521, 3590, 3718, 3827, 3897, 

4005, 4602, 4674, 4678, 4679, 

4693, 4699, 6101. 

Colonies of. (See tbe separate 

British Colonies.) 
Correspondence regarding. (See 
Greely, Ebenezer S.) 

Released, 1110. 

Trial and conviction of, referred 
to, 3800, 3827, 3833, 3834, 4782. 
Haiti, 3829, 4665, 4918, 5120, 5123, 
5369, 5869, 6099. 

Honduras, 5825. 

Ireland, 2521, 3590, 4678, 4679, 

4693, 4699. 

Released, 3902, 4713. 

Trial and conviction of, referred 
to, 3800, 3827, 3833. 

Mexico, 2720, 2834, 2837, 4376, 

4672, 4678, 4692, 4696, 4852, 

4991, 5086. 

New Brunswick, 963, 969, 990, 1575, 
1622, 1687. 

Paraguay, 3884, 3898. 

Peru, 5988, 6092, 6335. 

Portugal, 3884. 

Prussia, 1136. 

Russia, 4162, 4789, 4793. 

Santo Domingo, 4004, 4013. 

Spain, 594, 2643, 4116, 5905. (See 

also Cuba.) 

Pardon of, discussed, 2689, 2692. 
Release, 6367. 

Tripoli, liberated, 373. 

Venezuela, 4789, 4803, 5198. 

For debt. (See Imprisonment for 
Debt.) 
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Jails, use of, granted to United 
States, 103. 

Of loyal citizens by forces in rebel- 
lion, 3235. 

Prisoners — 

Duties of sheriffs regarding, 67. 
Provision for, recommended, 183. 
Imprisonment for Debt: 

Abolition of, except in case of fraud, 
recommended, 1017, 1119. 

Eeferred to, 251. 

Improvements, Internal. (See Internal 
Improvements. ) 

Inaugural Addresses of President — 
Adams, John, 218. 

Adams, J. Q., 860. 

Arthur, 4620. 

Buchanan, 2961. 

Cleveland, 4884, 5821. 

Garfield, 4596. 

Grant, 3960, 4175. 

Harrison, Benj., 5440. 

Harrison, W. H., 1860. 

Hayes, 4396. 

Jackson, 999, 1222. 

Jefferson, 309, 366. 

Johnson, 3503. 

Lincoln, 3206, 3477. 

McKinley, 6236, 6465. 

Madison, 451, 509. 

Monroe, 573, 655. 

Pierce, 2730. 

Polk, 2223. 

Eoosevelt, 6930. 

Taft, 7368. 

Taylor, 2542. 

Tyler, 1889. 

Van Buren, 1530. 

Washington, 43, 130. 

Wilson, 7868. 

Inauguration Day. — After the ratification 
of the Constitution by the several states 
the Congress of the old Confederation fixed 
upon the first Wednesday in January, 1789, 
for the choice of electors, the first W^ednes- 
day in February for the voting of the elec- 
tors, and the first Wednesday in March for 
the inauguration of the president. The lat- 
ter day fell on the 4th in that year, and 
the twelfth amendment to the Constitution 
settled upon this as the legal date. Bills 
have been frequently introduced in both 
Houses of Congress to change Inauguration 
Day from March 4th to various dates, some 
as late as April 30th. There has also been 
some agitation to make the date of inaugu- 
ration considerably eaidier, the advocates 
of this proposition claiming that the inter- 
val between election and inauguration is 
dangerously long. 

Incendiary Speeches and mob violence 
discussed by President Eoosevelt, 
7412. 

Income Tax.— A form of direct tax upon 
annual incomes in excess of a specified sum. 
According to the doctrine of Adam Smith, 
“the subjects of every state ought to con- 
tribute to the support of the government 
as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities— that is, In proportion 


to the revenues which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the state.“ 
In pursuance of this principle all income® 
should be taxed, but it is generally con- 
ceded among the advocates of such a tax 
that incomes below a certain amount should 
be exempt. 

Aug. 5, 1861, Congress, to secure funds 
to suppress the rebellion, authorized a tax 
of 3 per cent, on all incomes over $800 
per annum. July 1, 1862, an act was 
passed taxing all incomes under $5,000 5 
per cent., with an exemption of $600 and 
house rent actually paid. Incomes of more 
than $5,000 and less than $10,000 were 
taxed 2^ per cent, additional, and on in- 
comes of more than $10,000 5 per cent, 
additional with no exemptions. A tax of 
5 per cent, on incomes of Americans living 
abroad and of 1^ per cent, on incomes from 
United States securities was levied, expir- 
ing in 1865. In 1864 a special tax of 5 
per cent, was imposed on all incomes be- 
tween $600 and $5,000 and 10 per cent, 
on incomes of more than $5,000. This law 
was repealed in 1872. The amount collected 
under it was $346,911,760.48. In August, 
1894, the Wilson tariff law imposed a tax 
of 2 per cent, on all incomes in excess of 
$4,000. The Supreme Court in 1895 de- 
clared this law unconstitutional* (See In- 
come-Tax Cases.) 

Income taxes have been collected in Eng- 
land since 1799, when Mr. Pitt carried a 
proposition through Parliament for a grad- 
uated tax on all incomes in excess of £60 
per annum. In 1803 the rate was fixed at 
5 per cent, on all incomes above £150. Sir 
Robert Peel’s bill, passed in 1842, imposed 
a tax of 7d. per pound on annual incomes 
of £150 and upward, for three years. This 
law has since been extended at each period 
of its expiration, and the rate and exemp- 
tions frequently changed, but the law re- 
mains essentially the same in principle to- 
day as passed in the early forties. The 
rate has varied from 4d the pound (in 
1865-67-70) to Is. the pound (in 1904) ; 
yielded a revenue increasing irregularly 
from £571,055 in 1842, to £38,800,000 in 
1903, and falling back to £31,860,000 in 
1908. The immediate effect of Sir Robert 
Peel’s measure was to cause the repeal of 
about £12,000,000 of direct taxes. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his sixth annual mes- 
sage, Dec. 3, 1906 (pg. 7044), questioned 
the constitutionality of an income tax, and 
the next year (pg. 7083) hoped one might 
be devised which the Supreme Court would 
declare constitutional. In a special message 
of June 16, 1909 (^pg. 7390) Mr. Taft recom- 
mended an amendment to the Constitution 
which should permit the federal government 
to levy and collect an income tax without 
apportionment among the states according 
to population. Feb. 25, 1913, three-fourths 
of the states having approved such a propo- 
sition, it was certified as part of the 
Constitution. (See Amendments.) 

By virtue of the power granted under 
the sixteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion the Sixty-third Congress passed an 
income tax measure as part of the tariff 
law of 1913. This provided for a normal 
tax of one per cent, on all incomes in ex- 
cess of $3,000 for unmarried men and 
women, and in excess of $4,000 up to $20,- 
000 for married persons living together as 
man and wife, but only $1,000 of the ag- 
gregate income of man and wife living 
together is exempted. An additional one 
per cent, is assessed upon the amount by 
which the total net income exceeds $20,000 
up to $50,000 ; two per cent, upon the 
amount in excess of $50,000 up to $75,000 ; 
three per cent, upon the amount in excess 
of $75,000 up to $100,000; four per cent 
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Income Tax — Continued. 
upon tlie amount in excess of $100,000 up 
to $250,000 ; five per cent, on the amount 
in excess of $250,000 up to $500,000, and 
six per cent, upon the amount in excess of 
$500,000. Early in 1917 the normal tax 
was raised to 2 per cent and the sur-taxes 
on large incomes were heavily increased. 

Income is defined as all profits or gains 
from salaries, wages, compensation for per- 


sonal service or from professions, trade, 
commerce or sales or dealings in real estate 
or personal property, Interest, rent, except- 
ing annuity or endowment payments from 
life insurance companies. Besides the $3,- 
000 and $4,000 above mentioned, there Is 
exempt from taxation the necessary ex- 
penses of carrying on business ; all interest 
paid on indebtedness, all taxes, bad debts, 
losses by fire or storm not covered by in- 


The following table, from a report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Treasury Department, shows the personal net income returns, of persons reporting net 
income in excess of $3,000 for the year ended Dec. 31, 1914, by states. 


State or 
Territory. 

S3.000 to $4,000. 

$4,000 to $5,000. 

$5,000 to $10,000. 

$10,000 to $15,000. 

$15,000 to $20,000. 

$20,000 to $25,000. 

$25,000 to $30,000. 
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Income Tas — Continued. 
surance, and an allowance for depreciation 
in value. Interest upon obligations of a 
state or political subdivision thereof and 
upon obligations of the United States or 
its possessions is also exempt from taxation. 

In the case of corporations the same 
normal tax is payable upon the net income, 
to be computed up to the end of any calen- 
dar month the corporation may designate, 
the return to be made within sixty days 
after the close of its fiscal year. The net 
Income is ascertained by deducting from the 
receipts of corporations all the necessary 
expenses of operation, including rentals ; 
all losses by fire and storm not covered by 
insurance; depreciation (in the case of 
mines not to exceed five per cent, of the 
value of gross output) ; the amount of inter- 
est accrued and paid within the year upon 
bonds or other indebtedness; in the case 
of banks, interest paid during the year to 
depositors, or on moneys received for in- 
vestment and secured by interest-bearing 
certificates. 

Exemption from the corporation tax is 
extended to partnerships, mutual insurance 
companies, agricultural, labor and bene- 
ficiary societies, educational, religious and 
scientific associations not conducted for 
profit. 

Persons, firms, companies, etc., having 
the payment of fixed annual or periodic 
income to other persons subject to tax 
shall in behalf of such persons deduct an 
amount equal to the normal income tax and 
make return of same with the name and ad- 
dress of such person. 

Returns of taxable income are to be made 
by March 1, and payment is to be made by 
June 30th each year subject to a penalty 
of five per cent, and one per cent, a month 
on delinquents. 


Income Tax: 


Constitutional amendment proposed, 
7390, 7391. 

Doubtful constitutionality of, 7390. 
Power to levy sought by constitu- 
tional amendment, 7390, 7391. 
Eecommended by — 

Grant, 3984. 

Roosevelt, 7044, 7083. 

Taft, 7390. 

Upon certain corporate investments 
discussed, 5892. 

Upon consuls to United States dis- 
cussed, 3383. 

Upon corporations, 7082. 


Income-Tax Cases.— Famous cases involv- 
ing the income-tax provision of the tariff 
laws of Aug. 28, 1894, and Oct. 5, 1913. 
The first to come before the Supreme Court 
was that of Pollock xss. Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Co., on appeal from the circuit court 
of tbe United States for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. April 8. 1895, it was 
decided that so much of the act cited as 
provided for levying taxes upon rents or 
incomes derived from real estate or from 
interest on municipal bonds was repugnant 
to the Constitution and therefore invalid. 
(See Hylton vs. United States.) 

Upholding the constitutionality of the in- 
come tax law, the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered a decision, Jan. 24, 
In the case of Prank R. Brushaber against 
the Union Pacific Railroad. Brushaber 
sought to restrain the Union Pacific from 
paying the income tax at the source as pro- 
vided for under the law and declared that 
the tax law of Oct. 3, 1913, was unconsti- 


tutional. The basic error of those who 
attacked the constitutionality of the tax. 
Chief Justice White held, in the opinion 
handed down, was in regarding the Six- 
teenth Amendment as empowering tbe 
United States to levy a direct tax without 
apportionment among the States according 
to population. In substance, tbe court held 
that the Sixteenth Amendment did not em- 
power the Federal Government to levy a 
new tax, but that “the whole purpose of the 
amendment was to relieve all income taxes 
from a consideration of the source W'hence 
the income was derived.” The court stated 
that the uniformity prescribed by the Con- 
stitution for Federal taxes, is simply a geo- 
graphical uniformity. At the same time the 
court stated that the Sixteenth Amendment 
impliedly sustained the court’s ruling in 
the famous Pollock case, that the term 
“direct tax” meant something broader than 
a mere tax on realty, that it included taxes 
on personal property, and that .such per- 
sonal taxes must be apportioned according 
to population. 

Incorporation Act, National, recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt, 7074. 
Independence Day, order regarding cele- 
bration of, 5079. 

Independence, Declaration of. (See 
Declaration of Independence.) 
Independent State of Congo. (See 
Congo Free State.) 

Independent Telegraph Co., ran between 
Philadelphia and Boston, and in 1863 
military possession of it was taken as 
a precaution. 

Independent Treasury. (See Sub treas- 
ury System.) 

India. — The Indian Empire extends over a 
territory larger than the Continent of Eu- 
rope without Russia. It is officially known 
as British India. 

The Indian Empire adjoins Persia from 
the Gulf of Oman to near Ziilfikar on the 
Harrirud ; then the Russian Empire along 
the frontier laid down by agreement in 
1885 as far as the Oxus at Khamiab ; 
thence along the Oxus up to the Victoria 
Lake, and from the east end of that lake 
by the line demarcated in 1895 up to 
Povalo Schveikovski, where three empires 
— the British, Russian, and Chinese — meet. 
Prom this point the frontier — in many 
parts not yet clearly defined — touches the 
Chinese Empire, mainly along the crests of 
the Muztagh range and the Himalayas, till 
the limits of French Indo-Chlna are reached 
on the Upper Mekong. The Indian fron- 
tier, on leaving the Mekong, adjoins Siam 
till it reaches the sea at Victoria Point, 
halfway down the Malay peninsula. Be- 
yond the sea the Indian Empire includes 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the Lac- 
cadive Islands, Aden and Perim, besides 
protectorates over Socotra, Bahrein, and 
various chlefships along the coast from 
Aden to the Persian Gulf. Continental In- 
dia, including Baluchistan, reaches from 
8** to 37“ N. latitude, and from 61“ to 101“ 
E. longitude. 

The Himalayas . — The Himalayas (which 
lie partly beyond the frontier), form the 
natural northern boundary of India. The 
Himalayan range runs for 1,500 miles from 
northwest to southwest, with a varving 
breadth of 150 to 200 miles, and attains 
a general height of 20,000 feet above the 
plain, culminating in the loftiest peaks yet 
measured on the globe — Mount Everest, 29,- 
141 feet; Kunchinjunga, 28,146 feet, and 
Dhaulagiri, 26,826 feet, near the center 
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India — Continued, 

of the range ; and Mount Godwin Austen, 
28.250 feet, near its junction with the 
Hindu Kush. Himalayan vegetation in- 
cludes such varied species as the tree-fern, 
Ilex, pine, oak, fir, deodar (cedar), rho- 
dodendron, barley, oats, and millet. The 
fauna is as varied as the flora, and includes 
the bison, musk-deer, yak, wild sheep and 
goat, bear, elephant, monkey, and tiger, 
with eagles, partridges, and pheasants. 
Between the Himalayas and the plains to 
the southeast is the great fever-haunted 
Tarai or Duar jungle, densely forest-cov- 
ered and full of big game. 

The northern river-plains, lying at the 
foot of the Himalayas, comprise the rich 
alluvial plains watered by the Indus, the 
Ganges, the Lower Brahmaputra, At no 
great distance from one another, four riv- 
ers take their rise in the Himalayas. 

The Deccan . — Just as the Himalayas on 
the north and the Hindu Kush and Sulei- 
man Mountains on the northwest form nat- 
ural harriers of defense for Hindustan, so 
do the Vindhya Mountains, running almost 
due east from the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay, north of the Nerbudda River, 
foim a firm southern boundary to the river- 
plains of Northern India. Southern India, 
or the Deccan, is a plateau of triangular 
shape and very old geological formation, 
bounded on two sides by the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts, which converge at Cape 
Comorin, and on the third by the Vind- 
hyas. The Eastern and Western Ghauts all 
but complete this environing triangle of 
mountain ranges. In the extreme north- 
west, south of the Vindhyas, and parallel 
to them, but north of the Western Ghanls, 
we find the Nerbudda and the Tapti flow- 
ing westward. The physical geography of 
Southern India has shaded its history : 
the southwest coast, shut in by mountains, 
is very primitive and moves slowly ; the 
southeast, open and easy of access by sea 
and toward the interior, has made great 
progress. The mountain slopes of this re- 
gion, especially those of the Western 
Ghauts, which rise to 8,000 feet in the 
Nilgiris, are still covered with the splen- 
did vegetation of primeval forests. Teak, 
ebony, satinwood, sandalwood, palm, and 
bamboo abound. The jungles in the east 
are very deadly. The tiger, bison, leopard, 
deer, and various smaller game afford sport. 
Snakes are found everywhere. In the val- 
leys and higher plains many valuable crops 
are raised, chiefly rice, millet, cotton, oil- 
seeds, coffee, tea, indigo, tobacco, and chin- 
chona. The black cotton soil is very fer- 
tile. There is Irrigation by dams, wells, 
tanks, and canals. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Political Divisions 

Madras Presidency 

Bombay Presidency 

Bengal Presidency 

Agra and Oudh 

Ajmer Merwara 

Andamans and Nicobars.. . . 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bihar and Orissa 

Burma 

Central Province and Berar. 

Coorg 

Delhi 

N. W. Frontier Province. . . 
Punjab 


Area in 
English 
Sq. Miles 
141,726 
123,059 
78,699 
107,164 
2,711 
3,143 
53,015 
54,228 
83,181 
230,839 
99,823 
1,582 
557 
13,418 
99,222 


Population 

1911 

Census 

41,405,404 

19,672,642 

45,483,077 

47,182,044 

501,395 

26,459 

6,713.635 

414,412 

34,490,084 

12,115,217 

13,916,308 

174,976 

391,828 

2,196,933 

19,974,956 


Total British Territory. 1,093,074 244,267,542 
Native States and Agencies. 709,118 70,864,995 

Total Indian Empire.. » 1,802,192 315,132,537 


The reported deaths from plague up to 
the end of 1912 were about 8,034,000 in 
India as a w^bole. About 23,000 people 
are annually killed by snakes. According 
to the census of 1911 there were 110,000 
lepers- 

Eihnography . — Besides English the fol- 
lowing languages are spoken : Bengali, 
Western Hindi, Bihari, Eastern Hindi, Te- 
legu, Marathi, Punjabi, Tamil, Rajasthani, 
Kanarese, Gujarathi, Oriya, Burmese, and 
Malayalam. The religions professed, in 
the order of their numerical importance, 
are Hindus, Muhammadans, Buddhists, 
Animists, Christians, Sikhs, Jains, Parsis, 
Jews. 

Government . — Under the King-Emperor. 
His Imperial Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India is the head of the Indian Admin- 
istration in England. In all matters the 
Secretary of State can impose his orders 
on the Government of India. No expendi- 
ture from the revenue of India is legal un- 
less sanctioned by him and a majority of 
his Council. The King-Emperor is George 
V., who succeeded To the Throne of Eng- 
land in 1910, proclaimed Emperor of India 
at Delhi in 1011. The supreme authority 
in India is vested in the Governor-General 
in Council, subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State in England. The Gov- 
ernor-General’s Council consists of seven 
members, and, since March, 1909, one of 
these has been a native of India. 

British India is partitioned into prov- 
inces, enjoying various degrees of inde- 
pendence. The Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal are each administered 
by a governor appointed direct from Eng- 
land. 

The districts (of which there are over 
250 in British Territory) are the adminis- 
trative units of India. 

The Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal, and also the Northwestern Prov- 
inces, have each a high court, supreme 
both in civil and criminal business, with 
an ultimate appeal to the judicial commit- 
tee of the privy eoiiucil in England. 

Education . — A Department of Education 
has been created, and increased attention 
is being given to primary, commercial, and 
teebnical education. There are five Uni- 
versities, viz., those of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad, and the Punjab. 

Army . — The Army in India consists, first, 
of British troops, about 76,000; and, sec- 
ondly, of native troops (largely Muham- 
madans), about 160,000. In addition, the 
native Army Reserves number 34,600 men, 
and the Imperial Service troops furnished 
by native states contribute 22,350, includ- 
ing cavalry, transport corps, and suppers. 
Further, there are 39,000 European and 
Eurasian volunteers (eflScicnts). 

Production and Industry . — About two- 
thirds of the population depend on agricul- 
ture. The cotton industry supports over 
7,500,000 persons, more than two-thirds 
of whom depend on hand-weaving. There 
are 5,500,000 persons in Government serv- 
ice, civil or military- The State is the 
paramount landlord in India, and the land 
revenue is the State’s share in the rent of 
the soil. In British territory in 1911-1912, 
249 million acres were cropped, of which 
about 10 per cent were under wheat, 31 
per cent under rice, and 37 per cent un- 
der other food-grains and pulses, 7 per 
cent under oilseeds, and 7 per cent under 
cotton, jute, and other fibers. Owing to 
the increasing world demand for raw cot- 
ton, great efforts are being made to culti- 
vate a superior long-stapled cotton in In- 
dia. 

Poppy may be grown only In parts of 
Bengal and the United Provinces and in 
the Central Indian native States. Except 
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in these States the manufacture is a Gov- 
ernment monopoly. In 1911-1912 26,860 
chests of Bengal opium were sold for ex- 
port. The monthly auction sales at Cal- 
cutta realized £4,990,982, and the expenses 
of production, etc., were £729,432. Most 
of the opium produced is exported to 
China and the Straits Settlements. The 
cultivation of opium in India is being re- 
stricted as the exportation to China has 
been closed. 

The total capital outlay on State irriga- 
tion works up to March 31, 1912, was 
£41,510,000, which, apart from the advan- 
tages to cultivators and protection against 
famine, yielded a profit to the State of 
about £1,406,000. The area irrigated was 
about 23 million acres, w’hile the annual 
value of the crops raised is estimated at 
over 100 per cent of the capital outlay. 

About 96,000 square miles of forests are 
reserved and scientifically worked by the 
State, while about 150,000 square miles be- 
sides are under State control. They pro- 
duced in 1910-1911 a net revenue of £1,- 

823.000. A third of the revenue comes 
from Burma. 

The output of coal in 1911 was 12,715,- 
000 tons, nine-tenths of the total coming 
from Bengal. The production of crude 
petroleum in India (chiefly Burma) has in- 
creased from 19,000,000 gallons in 1898 to 

226.000. 000. in 1911. The output of man- 
ganese ore in recent years has been much 
increased, and the quantity in 1911 was 
536,000 tons. About 15,000 tons of salt- 
peter are produced annually and exported. 
The yield of gold (nearly all from M.ysore) 
was about 583,000 ounces in 1911. 

The ancient village handicrafts still sur- 
vive. though they suffer more and more 
from the competition of machine-made 
goods. Cotton-weaving is by far the most 
important hand industry. Power mills 
have grow’n up under European auspices, 
hut are now largely owned by natives. 
The 258 cotton mills at work in India in 
1911-1912, mostly in Bombay and Ahme- 
dabad, contained 6,427,000 spindles and 
87,600 looms. 

Railways . — Nearly all the railways in 
India are owned by the State and adminis- 
tered by a Railway Board, though many 
are leased to and worked by companies. 
The mileage open for traffic on December 
SI, 1912, was 33,484. 

Shipping . — In 1912-1913 the number of 
vessels which entered from and cleared to 
foreign countries rose to 8,737, with a ton- 
nage of 17.451,985 tons. Of this tonnage, 
approximately 51 per cent, was from or 
to the United Kingdom and British pos- 
sessions ; and 77 per cent, of the total 
trade of India was tinder the British flag. 
The chief ports are Calcutta and Bombay, 
which together do about 70 per cent, of the 
foreign trade. 

Cities. — Capital, Delhi. Population 
(1911), 232,895. At the Census of 1911 
there were 29 towns with populations ex- 
ceeding 100,000, and IT cities exceeding 

350.000. 

Madras was not only the Oldest, hut the 
most important, of the three, original Pres- 
idencies of India before Clive’s conquest 
of Bengal. 

Bombay . — The Island of Bombay was part 
of the dowry of the Infanta or Portugal 
(1662), and was made over by Charles ll. 
to the East India Company in 1668- The 
greater part of the present territory was 
obtained by annexations from the Mah- 
rattas, and by the lapse of the Satara 
State. ■ . . 

Bengal was placed under a Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1854, and was created a Presi- 


dency, under a Governor, in 1911. The 
old Bengal Presidency included practically 
all Northern and Central India, but the 
present administration comprises only a 
part of its former limits. 

Agra and Oudh, called “Northwestern 
Provinces and Oudh” until 1902, form the 
upper part of the great Ganges plain to 
the west of Bengal, lying between the 
Himalayas and the hilly border of the cen- 
tral plateau. 

Punjab Province occupies the northwest- 
ern^ angle of the great northern plain of 
India, and derives its name from the “Five 
Rivers” which, descending from the Hima- 
layas, traverse the plain and unite in the 
Indus. 

Burma is the largest province of the In- 
dian Empire. Many immigrants come 
from Bengal, Madras, and China. It is 
thinly peopled ; but, owing to remarkable 
prosperity, the population has increased 
nearly 15 per cent, in ten years. 

Bihar and Orissa Province was formed 
on Auril 1, 1912. The great bulk of the 
people are Hindus, and the great temple 
of Juggernaut (Puri) is in Orissa. 

Native or Feudatory States, whose chiefs 
are in subordinate alliance with, or under 
the suzerainty of, the King-Emperor, com- 
prise about two-fifths of the area, hut only 
two-ninths of the population of India. 
Their administratipn, with a few unimpor- 
tant exceptions, is not under the direct 
control of British officials, but it is subject, 
in varying degrees, to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. 

India, coined silver and products of, 

referred to, 5908. 

Indian Affairs. (See Interior, Depart- 

ment of.) 

Indian Affairs, Bureau of: 

Appropriations for, recommended, 
2832, 4656, 4777. 

deferred to, 1645, 3590, 5104, 5885, 
5977, 

Commission to cooperate witli, ap- 
pointed and regulations for, 3977. 

Contracts, purchases, etc., for, re- 
ferred to, 4214. 

Creation of new office in, recom- 
mended, 4659. 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4641. 

Cleveland, 5103, 5977. 

Harrison, Benj., 5761. 

Employees in Indian service referred 
to, 4311, 4314. 

Employment of physicians by, 6893. 

Expenditures of, referred to, 650, 682, 
4214, 4942. 

Irregularities in, referred to, 1901. 

Medical inspector for Indian service, 
bill creating office of, referred to, 
4656. 

Salaries of employees, increase rec- 
ommended, 6912. 

System of, recommendations regard- 
ing, 3333, 3388, 4641, 4942. 

Indian Affairs, Commissioner of: 

Appointment of, 6912. 

Bill to increase salary of, referred to, 
4659. 
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Indian Affairs, Commissioner of—Oonra, 
Commission to perform duties of As- 
sistant Commissioner and, recom- 
mended, 6168. 

Letter from, regarding salary of 
ofQcers referred to, 1807. 

Indian Agencies: 

Appointment and transfer of, 2557. 
Buildings for Mesealero Agency, N. 

Mex., recommended, 4692. 
Deficiencies in supplies at Bed Cloud 
Agency, Nebr., 4312, 4313. 

Bemoval of, from Port Wayne, Ind., 
referred to, 967. 

Indian Agents: 

Appropriation for, recommended, 2840. 
Detail of army officers for, recom- 
mended, 5976. 

Influence and disposition of, dis- 
cussed, 4941. 

Term of office of, referred to, 4677. 
Indian Appropriation Bill, necessity of 
passing, discussed, 4033, 6272. 

Indian Commission to perform duties 
of Assistant Commissioner and Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, recom- 
mended, 6168. 

Indian Commissioners, appointment of 
6 recommended, 4942, 5105. 

Indian Commissioners, Board of: 
Appropriation for defraying expenses 
of, recommended, 4656. 

Beport of, referred to, 4076, 4314, 
4666, 4743, 4972. 

Indian Commissioner. (See Commis- 
sions.) 

Indian Corn, introduction of products 
of, into Europe, discussed, 5764. 
Indian Depredations (see also Indian 
Wars): 

Abuses in prosecution of claims for, 
5885. 

Beferred to, 74, 87, 96, 118, 122, 163, 
1645, 2410. 

Indian Hostilities, (See Indian Wars.) 
Indian Inspectors, term of office of, re- 
ferred to, 4677. 

Indian Lands. (See Lands, Indian.) 
Indian Eeservations: 

Allotment of lands in severalty to 
Indians — 

Act providing for, etc., 5498. 
Discussed, 5381, 5480, 5552, 5637, 
5761, 5976. 

Becommeuded, 561, 4528, 4576, 4643, 
4730, 4779, 4783, 4955, 5106. 
Bemonstrations against, 4669, 
Survey necessary for, 4943. 

Cbehalis, allotment of lands in sev- 
eralty to Indians on, referred to, 
4779. 

Cheyenne and Arapaho — 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5710. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
5638. 


Unauthorized occupancy of, procla- 
mation against, 4892. 

Chippewa, disposition of timber on, 
referred to, 5566. 

Choctaw, right of way for railroads 
through, 4653, 4655. 

Colville, agreement for cession of 
lands on, 5648. 

Crimes committed on statute for pun- 
ishment of, recommended, 4837. 
Crow, opened to settlement by proc- 
lamation, 5727. 

Crow Creek. (See Sioux.) 

Devils Lake, right of way for rail- 
roads through, bill for, 4952, 5177. 
Disposition of damaged timber on, 
referred to, 4663. 

Establishment of, opposed, 5483. 

Fort Berthold — 

Agreements for cession of portion 
of, 5018. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to 
Indians on, referred to, 4783. 
Portion of, opened to settlement 
by proclamation, 5579. 

Fort Hall, agreement for disposal of 
lands on, 4655, 5187. 
Compensation not paid by railroad, 
4953. 

Gila Bend, removal of Indians on, 
bill for, 5499. 

Grande Bonde, bill for relief of In- 
dians on, 4780. 

Iowa, bill providing for sale of 
4959. 

Improvement of condition of Indians 
on, referred to, 4656. 

Jicarilla Apache, payment for im- 
provements at, recommended, 4696. 
Lake Traverse — 

Agreement with Sioux for purchase 
of lands on, discussed, 5498. 
Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5707. 

Bight of way for railroad through, 
referred to, 4788, 4954, 5178. 
Lemhi, agreement for sale of lands 
on, 4779. 

Malheur, referred to, 4669, 
Menominee, sale of timber on, re- 
ferred to, 4659. 

Mesealero, payment to settlers for 
improvements on, recommended, 
4982. 

Old Winnebago, restoration of, to 
public domain, order regarding, 
declaring void, 4890. 

Discussed, 4943. 

Otoe and Missouria — 

Bight of way for railroad through, 
referred to, 4681. 

Sale of, bill for, referred to, 4656. 
Pawnee, enlargement of, bill for, 
4695. ’ 

Proceeds of, bill providing for use 
of, for Indians, 4973. 
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Pyramid Lake, agreement for cession 
of portion of, 5649. 

Eeduction of — 

Bill providing for, discussed, 5180. 
Discussed, 5552, 5637. 

Negotiations regarding, 5180. 
Eestoration of, to public domain, or- 
der regarding, declared void, 
4890. 

Discussed, 4943. 

Bight of way for railroads through — 
Acts regarding, vetoed, 5057, 5278, 
6003, 6008, 6012, 6014. 
Compensation to be paid for, re- 
ferred to, 5178. 

Eeferred to, 5362. 

Timber depredations on, referred 
to, 4665, 4775. 

Unauthorized occupancy of, procla- 
mation against, 4892. 

Bound Valley — 

Allotments of lands in severalty 
to Indians on, bill for, 4955. 
Payment for improvements on, rec- 
ommended, 4692. 

Seduction of, bill for, discussed, 
5178, 5494. 

Sac and Pox — 

Bill providing for sale of, 4959. ^ 
Cession of portion of, to United 
States proclaimed, 5591. 

Eeferred to, 4972. 

San Carlos, coal lands on, referred 
to, 4683. 

Shoshone, agreement for cession of 
portion of, 5649. 

Sioux — 

Division of portion of, into sepa- 
rate reservations, etc., pro- 
claimed, 5529. 

Compensation to for losses sus- 
tained in, 5568. 

Purchase of lands from, recom- 
mended, 4837. 

Eestoration of, to public domain, 
declared void, 4890. 

Discussed, 4943. 

Eight of way through, 4775. 
Standing Bock, opened to settlement, 
8047. 

Uncompahgre, act to change bound- 
aries of, vetoed, 5522. 

Walker Eiver, right of way for rail- 
road through, 4736, 4776, 4953, 
5178. 

Yakima, lands, on, to be used by 
Northern Pacific Bailway, 4864, 
4954, 5178. 

Indian Scouts employed in pursuing, 
hostile Indians, 5501. 

Indian Territory (see also Oklahoma.) 
Acts of United States marshals, etc., 
in, referred to, 4122. 

Affray at court-house in Going Snake 
district, referred to, 4119. 


Boundary line with Texas, commis- 
sion to mark, 4902, 4904. 
Proclamation against selling lands 
in dispute, 5325. 

Constitution adopted by tribes in, 
and government of, discussed, 4073. 
Departmental abuses in, 6938. 
Education in, recommendations re- 
garding, 6346. 

Extension of laws of Arkansas over, 
recommended, 4643. 

Federal court for, recommended, 
5969. 

Government of, discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 5482, 6346. 
Homestead laws for, recommended, 
4254. 

Indian hostilities in, discussed, 4933, 
4943. 

Judicial district within, recommend- 
ed, 4119. 

Lands in — 

Acquired by treaty of 1866, re- 
ferred to, 4474, 4853. 

Issuance of patents for, referred to, 
4779. 

Negotiations regarding cession of 
Indian, 5506. 

Opened to settlement — 

Action of Creeks regarding, 4855, 
Discussed, 4659, 5392, 5482. 
Proclaimed, 5450. 

Questions regarding, 4853. 

Survey of, referred to, 4435. 
Population of, 5482. 

Proposed admission to Statehood, 
7020. 

Eight of way for railroads through, 
referred to, 4653, 4986. 

Bill granting, referred to, 4655. 
Territorial government for, recom- 
mended, 4073, 4106, 4154, 4206, 
4254. 

Unauthorized occupancy or invasion 
of, referred to, 4214, 4473, 4529, 
4832, 4933, 

Penalty for, recommended, 4742. 
Proclamations against, 4499, 4550, 
4811, 4888. 

Indian Treaties. (See Indians, treaties 
with.) 

Indian Tribes: 

Ahnaki or Tarraieen — A confederacy of 
tribes of the Algonquian stock of Indians, 
who originally inhabited the northeastern 
part of the United States, including the 
present State of Maine and parts of adjoin- 
ing states, and a portion of Canada. The 
Abnaki included the Penobscot, the Passa- 
maquoddy, and the Amalicite tribes. They 
assisted the French In their wars with the 
Fnglish and were expatriated by the latter. 
The name Is interpreted as meaning “the 
whitening sky at daybreak,” i. e.. Eastern 
people. 

Absentee Shawnee, agreement be- 
tween Cherokee Commission and, 
5514. 

Proclaimed, 5591. 
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Indian Tribes— Co7itinucd. Appropriation to, recommended, 


Alabama, encouraged to reduce them- 
selves to fixed habitation, 446. 

Algonquin — A tribe of the Algonquian stock 
of Indians. At the time of the advent of 
white settlers into America the Algonquian 
linguistic division occupied by far the larg- 
est area of any of the Indian nations. The 
name means “those on the other side of 
the river” — that is, the river St. Lawrence. 
They were spread over the territory from 
Labrador to the Rocky Mountains and from 
Hudson Bay to Pamlico Sound. Though this 
territory was not exclusively peopled by 
Algonquian Indians, some of their tribes 
had wandered to the west and south through 
hostile nations and established their fam- 
ily beyond the limits of the present stock. 
The Cheyennes and Arapahoes had strayed 
westward to the Black Hills and finally 
into Colorado, and the Shawnees had pene- 
trated into South Carolina and Tennessee. 
There were hundreds of divisions of these In- 
dians into tribes and confederacies, the prin- 
cipal of which were the Algonquin tribes. 
The latter tribe, from which the stock takes 
its name, occupied the basin of the St. Law- 
rence and its northern tributaries in Cana- 
da. They allied themselves with the French 
in the early wars. 

Apache — A confederation of the Athapas- 
can stock of North American Indians, con- 
sisting of a dozen or more tribes. In 1598 
they inhabited northwestern New Mexico, 
and later spread over the valley of the 
Gila River. By 1800 their range extended 
from the Colorado River eastward to central 
Texas, and later they made incursions into 
Mexico as far south as Durango. They were 
the terror of the early Spanish settlers, and 
since the annexation of their territory to 
the United States they had given the Gov- 
ernment much trouble under the leadership 
of such famous braves as Cochise, Mangus, 
Colorado, and Geronimo. White settlers op- 
posed the plan of the Government to 
remove the Apaches to a reservation in Now 
Mexico, and on April 30, 1871, over one 
hundred of the Indians were massacred at 
Fort Grant, Ariz. 

Apache — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5768. 

Appropriation for support of, etc., 
recommended, 4692. 

Imprisonment of, hy Government 
discussed and recommendations 
regarding, 5374, 5485, 5501, 5968. 

Suppression of hostilities among, 
discussed, 4524, 4637, 4943, 5099, 
5374. 

Treaty with, 2727, 2762, 3394, 3573, 
3796. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Apalachicola, treaty with, 1256. 

Arapaho — A tribe of the Algonqiiian stock 
of Indians living on the headwaters of the 
Platte and Arkansas rivers, also ranging 
from the Yellowstone to the Rio Grande. 
The name is said to signify “tattooed peo- 
ple.” They are at present divided between 
two reservations, one (the Arapaho) in In- 
dian Territory, and the other (the Sho- 
shone) in Wyoming. 

Arapaho — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5565. 

Lands acquired under, opened to 
settlement, 5710. 


5761. 

Disarming of, discussed, 4849. 

Lands set apart for, referred to, 
4680, 4778. 

Treaty with, 3234, 3573, 3796, 3835. 

Ariekaree, allotment of lands in sev- 
eralty to, referred to, 4783. 

Aistecas or Aztecs — A branch of the 
Nahuatl stock of Indians, supposed to be 
the original inhabitants of Mexico. They 
appeared in the valley of Mexico about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and are 
said to have been journeying southward for 
600 years. The conquest of Mexico by Cor- 
tez in 1519 put an end to the power of the 
confederacy between the Aztecas, Teziicans, 
and the Tecpanecans. From analogy of 
language it is probable that they crossed 
the Pacific Ocean by the way of the Aleu- 
tian Islands from Asia. There are, how- 
ever, various theories as to their origin. 
They founded Tenochtitlan on the present 
site of the City of Mexico in 1325, and 
ruled an empire of 30,000,000 people. They 
were well advanced in the arts and sci- 
ences, as is evidenced by the remains of 
their temples, roads and waterways. Only 
about 2,000,000 pure-blooded Aztecas are 
left in the mountains of Mexico. In stature 
they are small and somewhat resemble the 
Egyptians. 

Bannock — 

Agreement with, for disposal of 
lands for use of railroads, 4655, 
4779. 

Treaty with, 3898, 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Belantse-Etoa. (See Minnetaree.) 

BlacTcfeet — A savage and warlike tribe of 
the Siksika Confederation of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians. When not fighting among 
themselves they are generally at war with 
their neighbors. They formerly belonged to 
the Kena tribe, but separated from them 
and wandered up the Missouri River. The 
Sihasapa, an independent tribe, under the 
leadership of John Grass, was also known 
as the Blackfoot or Blackfeet Indians. 

Blackfeet, treaty with, 2895, 3898. 

Caddo — 

Memorial from, regarding claims to 
lands in Oklahoma, 5671. 

Treaty with, 1407. 

Cahokia, treaty with, 616. 

Calapona, treaty with, 2836. 

Garil ) — A powerful and warlike tribe of 
Indians who occupied the northern part of 
South America and the Windward or Cari- 
bee Islands. Columbus encountered them 
at Giiadelope and had a battle with them 
at Santa Cruz in 1493. After many dis- 
astrous wars with the Europeans and be- 
coming mixed with fugitive negro slaves, 
they were transported to the vicinity of 
Honduras, where their descendants, the 
Black Caribs, now live. 

Carmanchee, treaty with, 1407. 

Cayuga — A small tribe of the Iroquois 
Confederacy of Indians (also called tbe Six 
Nations) . They originally inhabited the dis- 
trict in the vicinity of Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 
During the Revolution they joined the Brit- 
ish in making war on the colonists. They 
annoyed Gen. Clinton on his march to join 
Sullivan in 1779 and their villages were 
destroyed. After the war they ceded most 
of their lands to the State 'of New York 
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Indian Tribes — Continued. 
and the tribe became scattered and almost 
totally disappeared. There are remnants of 
them in Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and Ontario, 
Canada. Their number is now insign ihcanc. 

Cayuse, treaty with, 2914. 

Chasta, treaty with, 2836. 

Ckayenne. (See Cheyenne.) 

CheroUee — An important tribe of the Iro- 
qiiian stock of Indians. The name means 
‘•upland field.” When first known to Eu- 
ropeans they occupied the mountains of 
southern Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. In 
1755 they ceded lands to Governor Glen 
and permitted the erection of forts within 
their territory. As the country about them 
filled up with whites they made repeated 
cessions of their territory until by the 
treaty of 1835 they sold all the remainder 
of their lands and removed west of the 
Mississippi River. The (^herokees rendered 
important service to Jackson’s army in the 
W’ar of 1812. They are now the most im- 
portant and highly civilized tribe in Okla- 
homa. 

Cherokee — 

Act directing payment of certifi- 
cates of, reasons for applying 
pocket veto to, 2182. 

Agreement with, for cession of 
lands, 5671. 

Bill for payment of money claimed 
by Eastern, 4971. 

Bill securing to, proportion of pro- 
ceeds of public lands, 4971. 

Boundary line with United States, 
1037. 

Canal through country of, referred 
to, 987. 

Citizenship solicited by, 442. 

Commission to negotiate with, re- 
garding claims to lands. (See 
Cherokee Commission.) 

Commissioners’ negotiations with, 
in the Indian Territory, 6271. 

Conflict between Federal and Cher- 
okee courts, 2909. 

Convention with, referred to, 556, 
834. 

BiflEiculties among, 2262, 2279, 2308, 
4743, 4744. 

Enforcement of payment of taxes 
on products of, referred to, 4005. 

Investigation of alleged frauds in 
affairs of, discussed, 2073. 

Lands — 

Containing iron ore relinquished 
to United States, 431. 

Granted to, 1716. 

Eelinquished to United States, 
108, 375, 384, 436, 808, 887, 
1274, 1716. 

Legal services rendered, payment 
of, recommended, 4694. 

Neutral lands, treaty regarding, 
3717. 

New government to be formed by, 
965. 

Payment of — 

Interest due, referred to, 2832. 


Money to, 1716, 1823. 

For lands ceded to United 
States, requested by, 4670, 
4739. 

Eeferred to, 1039, 4743, 4781. 

Eemoval of, referred to, 1692, 1714, 
4671. 

Town of, destroyed, proclamation 
regarding, 129. 

Treaty with, 71, 98, 103, 118, 167, 
250, 271, 320, 378, 385, 389, 556, 
566, 567, 589, 616, 811, 834, 968, 
992, 1256, 1274, 1444, 1445, 
1449, 1475, 1823, 2307, 3592, 
3717. 

Appropriation for, referred to, 
2434. 

Claims arising under, 2073, 2410. 
Communication and agreement 
with Comanche, 5768. 
Modification of, referred to, 1694, 
Proclamation regarding, 72. 

Trespasses upon lands of, by citi- 
zens of Georgia, 1039. 

Troubles apprehended from, pre- 
vented, 1473. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Cheyenne — A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians, The word moans “ene- 
mies.” About 1800 they inhabited a region 
in and about the Black Hills and along the 
l^latto River in Nebraska and the Cheyenne 
River in Dakota. In 1825 Gen. Atkinson 
made a treaty of peace with them. After 
this the tribe separated, and while the 
northern band located on the Tongue River 
Reservation, in eastern Montana, and re- 
mained peaceable, numerous encounters oc- 
curred between the settlers and the soldiers 
and the southern section of the tribe. Fail- 
ure to fulfill their treaty obligations led to 
war in 1801. While negotiations for peace 
were being conducted in 1804, Col. Cheven- 
ton attacked the Sandy Creek village and 
massacred 100 Cheyennes. A bloody cam- 
paign followed. In 18G5 the Indians agreed 
to go on a reservation, but the Dog Soldiers, 
whose village was burned by Gen. Hancock 
in 1807, kept up the warfare until defeated 
by Gen. Custer at Was'hita. 

Cheyenne — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5565. 

Lands acquired uuder, opened to 
settlement, 5710. 

Appropriation to, recommended, 
5761. 

Authority to use certain funds for 
subsistence of, recommended, 
4989. 

Condition of, referred to, 4951, 
5503. 

Disarming of, discussed, 4849. 

Disorderly conduct of, discussed, 
4943. 

Lands set apart for, referred to, 
4680. 

Title to, referred to, 4778. 

Treaty with, 887, 912, 3234, 3573, 
3796, 3835. 

Wa:r with- (See Indian Wars.) 
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Chickamauga, depredations commit- 
ted by, 118. 

Chickasaw — A tribe of the Muskhogean 
stock of Indians, originally inhabiting the 
southern portion of the United States, most- 
ly in the present States of Mississippi and 
Tennessee. In the eighteenth century their 
villages were about Pontotoc County, Miss., 
and their principal landing place Memphis. 
The treaty of 1786 fixed their northern 
boundary at the Ohio River, and as early 
as 1800 a part of the tribe migrated to 
Arkansas. In the early colonial wars they 
took the part of the English against the 
French, and in 1739 entered into friendly 
relations with Gen. Oglethorpe. In 1765 
they met the Choctaws and whites at Mo- 
bile and entered into friendly trade rela- 
tions. During the Indian wars generally 
they continued peaceful, aiding the whites 
against the Creeks in 1793. By treaties of 
1805, 1816, and 1818 they ceded all their 
lands east of the Mississippi. In 1832 and 
1834 they ceded the remainder of their 
lands and went to live with the Choctaws, 
with whom they dwelt harmoniously until 
1855, when they were separated. During 
the early days of the Civil War they sided 
with the South. 

Chickasaw — 

Agreement with Choctaws referred 
to, 2835. 

Appropriation to pay claim of, for 
lands ceded, recommendations re- 
garding, 5637, 5664, 5761. 

Boundary line with Choctaws, 2838. 

Claims of, referred to, 2286, 2287. 

Commissioners to treat with, for 
cession of lands, discussed, 6271. 

Deed for release by, of lands, dis- 
cussed, 5637, 5664, 5761. 

Bunds of, to be invested, 1406, 
2719, 2726, 2736, 2808, 2828, 2893. 

Lands ceded to, 108. 

Lands ceded to United States by, 
375. 

Lands of, sold, 1810. 

Eemoval of, 1715. 

Stock of, to be transferred to Choc- 
taws, referred to, 1837, 2271. 

Subsistence to be granted, 1725. 

Treaty with, 320, 378, 385, 566, 567, 
614, 616, 1170, 1172, 1271, 1499, 
2692, 2885, 3583. 

Proclamation regarding, 72. 

Chippewa — A tribe of the Algonqnian 
stock of Indians, also known as the Ojihwa. 
They lived on the shores of Lakes Huron 
and Superior and extended westward to 
North Dakota. They allied themselves with 
the British during the Revolution, but made 
peace in 1785 and 1789. The confederacy 
formed by the Ojibwas, the Ottawas, and 
Pottawottomls was called the Three Fires. 
Having joined in the Miami uprising and 
been subjugated by Gen. Wayne, they again 
made peace in 1795. They renewed hos- 
tilities in 1812, but again came to terms in 
1816, relinquishing all their lands in Ohio. 
Other treaties ceding lands were made, and 
by 1851 most of the tribe had moved beyond 
the Mississippi River. 

Chippewa — 

Agreement with, for cession of 
Ifinds, 578J, 


Agreements with, referred to, 5123. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to, 
bill for, 4776. 

Commission to negotiate with, 5500. 

Disposition of bonds and funds of, 
referred to, 4660. 

Negotiations with, for improvement 
of condition of, 4956. 

Outbreak among, 6346. 

Relinquishment of agreement with 
Ottawas, referred to, 3900. 

Removal of, 1715. 

Treaty with, 378, 422, 554, 566, 567, 
590, 616, 635, 650, 913, 931, 940, 
961, 963, 989, 996, 1027, 1029, 
1257, 1345, 1444, 1447, 1498, 

1612, 1622, 1646, 1733, 2063, 

2304, 2414, 2829, 2835, 2838, 

2884, 2954, 3110, 3363, 3397, 

3400, 3403, 3411, 3460, 3581, 

3718, 3835, 3900, 6286. 

Instructions to commissioners ne- 
gotiating, 6271. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 6271. 

Chippeway. (See Chippewa.) 

Cho-bah-ah-bish, treaty with, 2912. 

Choctaw — A tribe of the Muskhogean 
stock of Indians, originally occupying lands 
along the Gulf of Mexico. They were gen- 
erally considered a friendly tribe, having 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the United 
States as early as 1786. They served in 
the war against England and in the Creek 
War. In 1820 they ceded part of their 
lands to the Government for territory west 
of Arkansas. In 1830 they ceded the re- 
mainder of their lands and moved west. 
Georgia assumed control of their lands in 
the East, granting them rights as citizens. 
New treaties were made in 1866. Their 
descendants now live in Oklahoma, 

Choctaw — 

Agreement with Chickasaws re- 
ferred to, 2835. 

Appropriation to pay claim of, for 
lands ceded, recommendations re- 
garding, 5637, 5664, 5761. 

Balance remaining from sales of 
orphan reservations of, 2910. 

Boundary line with — 

Chickasaws, 2838. 

United States, 331, 338. 

Claim of, to Greer County, 6122. 

Claims of, referred to, 1348, 1353, 

1613, 2286, 4463. i 

Opinion of Attorney-General re- 
garding, referred to, 2433. 

Commissioners to treat with, for 
cession of lands, discussed, 6271. 

Deed for release by, of lands, dis- 
cussed, 5637, 5664, 5761. 

Lands of, proposition regarding ces- 
sion of, 422. 

Memorial from, regarding alleged 
violation of treaty by United 
States, 2003. 

Proceedings of commissioa referred 
to, 2129, 
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Proceeds of sales of lands to be in- 
vested for, 1406. 
deferred to, 1125. 

Pemoval of, 1715. 

Stock of Chiekasaws to be trans- 
ferred to, referred to, 1837, 2271. 
Treaty with, 326, 351, 426, 448, 
566, 567, 650, 770, 852, 856, 
936, 989, 1092, 1095, 1105, 1499, 
2885, 3583, 

Advice of Senate regarding 
treaty for cession of lands east 
of Mississippi, requested, 1041. 
President declines to appoint 
commission to conclude, 989. 
Proclamation regarding, 72. 
Peferred to, 1093. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 6271. 

Christian — 

Claims of, against United States, 
1031. 

Treaty with, 2953, 3110, 3400, 3835. 

Cceur d’Alene — A small tribe of the 
Silisoean stock of Indians now living in Ida- 
ho and Washington. They call themselves 
Skitswish. Part of the tribe broke out into 
hostilities in 1858, but was subjugated 
and became peaceful. In 1867 a reservation 
w’as set apart for those in Idaho, and in 
1872 a band in Paradise Valley was re- 
moved to a reservation between the Okina- 
gan and Columbia Pi vers. They numbered 
only about 427 in 1892. 

Coeur d^Al^ne, commission to nego- 
tiate with, for purchase of lands, 
5493. 

Cohnawaga, treaty with, referred to, 
189. 

ComancTie — A savage tribe of the Shosh- 
noean stock of Indians, who were early 
engaged In disastrous wars with the Span- 
ish settlers. In 1724 they were on the Up- 
per IJiansas River and later were south of 
the Red River, in Texas. Their recent ter- 
ritory was the extensive plains from the 
Rocky Mountains eastward into the Indian 
Territory and Texas, and they raided the 
country from Kansas southward as far as 
Durango, Mexico. They were expelled from 
Texas and became bitter enemies of that 
State. After harassing the settlers of the 
Southwest for some time they were finally 
located in the western part of Oklahoma. 
In 1868 they numbered about 2,500. 

Comanche — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5768. 

Claim of, discussed, 5762. 

Treaty with, 2304, 2762, 3394, 3573, 
3796. 

Creeh — A powerful confederacy of the 
Muskhogean stock of Indians, which in the 
early days of American history inhabited 
Alabama, Georgia, and part of Florida. At 
the instigation of Spaniards the Yamasl 
tribe made several attacks upon the settlers 
during the eighteenth century. They aided 
the British in the War of the Revolution, 
attacking Gen. Wayne In. 1782. In 1790 
they signed a treaty of friendship, but 
broke It two years later. In 1802 and 1805 
they ceded lands to the whites. They 


joined the British in the War of 1812, and 
Aug. 30, 1813, they attacked Fort Mims 
and massacred 400 people. March 27, 1814, 
they were completely subjugated by Gen. 
Jackson, and ceded the greater part of 
their land to the whites. The Seminoles 
(q. v.) a renegade body of Creeks, made 
war upon the United States from 1835 to 
1843. Part of the Creeks moved to Louisi- 
ana and part to Texas. Later Gen. Scott 
subjugated them, and they were removed 
to a reservation betw^een the Canadian and 
Arkansas Rivers. In 1866 thej ceded a 
large tract of land to the Government. 
The Creeks now occupy lands in Oklahoma, 
are well organized, and have a ponulation, 
including mixed bloods, of 18,700. 

Creek — 

Charges against United States 
agent for, referred to, 965. 

Commerce with, 69. 

Commissioners to treat with, for 
cession of lands, discussed, 6271. 

Conflicting claims of Georgia and, 
to lands. (See Georgia.) 

Convention with, 378. 

Court of inquiry relative to cam- 
paign against, 1508. 

Opinion of, disapproved, 1508. 
Proceedings of, transmitted for 
action thereon, 1510. 

Difficulties of, with Seminoles, 2828, 
2897. 

Difficulties with, 143. 

Frauds practiced upon, in land 
sales, 1622, 1697. 

Hostilities of, ended, 1472, 1473. 
Referred to, 1499. 

Lands — 

Ceded to United States by, 331, 
362. 375, 960, 5450. 

Amount of cession, 5481. 
Proposition regarding, 4659, 
5392. 

Opened to settlement by procla- 
mation, 5450. 

Purchased for Seminoles from, 
4786. 

Additional proposition regard- 
ing, 5505. 

Purchased from, title to, dis- 
cussed, 4853. 

Murdered by outlaws, 143. 

Proposition of, to cede lands in In- 
dian Territory, 4659, 5392. 
Cession of, 5450. 

Protection for lands of, invoked, 
936. 

Removal of, referred to, 1274, 1332, 
1715. 

Sales of reservations of deceased, 
1733. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 62, 68, 70, 71, 103, 159, 
167, 191, 202, 385, 539, 654, 856, 
872, 890, 909, 911, 936, 960, 964, 
965, 968, 1072, 1132, 1256, 1733, 
2214, 2775, 2916, 3394, 3591, 
3900, 5392. 

Correspondence regarding, 886, 
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Proclamation regarding, 72. 
Eatified by proclamation, 6696. 
Eights of, under, 936. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Crow — 

Agreement with — 

Por sale of railroads, 4657. 
Eegarding individual allotments, 
4957. 

Appropriation for supplies for, rec- 
ommended, 4781. 

Treaty with, 913, 3835. 

Crow Creek. (See Umpqua.) 

Dakota. (See Sioux.) 

Velaicare — A confederacy of the Algon- 
qiiian stock of Indians. They called them- 
selves the Lenni-Lenape (“original men” or 
“preeminent men”) and the French called 
them Loups (wolves). William Penn found 
them dwelling peaceably in the valley of 
the Delaware. lie cultivated friendly re- 
lations with them and purchased much of 
their land Their chief council fires blazed 
on the site of the present city of Phila- 
delphia. In 1726 they refused to join the 
Iroquois in a war against the English and 
were stigmatized as “women.” Later they 
became quite warlike, but were driven be- 
yond the Alleghanics. Near the close of 
the Revolution a large number of Chris- 
tian Delawares were massacred by Ameri- 
cans. The remnants of the tribe dwelt 
temporarily in Ohio, and in 1818 migrated 
to Missouri, in 1829, to Kansas, and in 
1868 to the Indian Territory (now Ok- 
lahoma), where they live among the Chero- 
kees and are well civilized. 

Delaware — 

Lauds ceded to United States by, 
360, 362, 1693. 

Lands to bo conveyed to Wyan- 
dottes, 2129. 

Payment of amount of trust fund 
to, recommended, 5117. 

Treaty with, 351, 361, 365, 378, 385, 
463, 464, 539, 554, .590, 616, 
1027, 1028, 1029, 1173, 2773, 
3127, 3233, 3413, 3592. 
Agreement with, for abrogation 
of article of, 3199. 

Dw^mish, treaty with, 2912, 

Eel River — 

Payment to, in lieu of annuities, 
5115. 

Treaty with, 351, 378, 385, 463, 
464. 

Five civilized tribes — 

Discussed, 6270, 6346. 

Relation of, to United States dis- 
cussed, 5637, 6167. 

Representation in Congress recom- 
mended, 5637. 

Flathead — 

Agreement with, for sale of lands, 
4740, 4779. 

Treaty with, 2913, 

Focp—k tribe of the Algonquian stock 
of Indians. They followed the example of 
many other red men in joining with the 
British forces during the Revolutionary 
War. In 1804 they made a treaty ceding 
valuable lands of the Government. They 


renewed their alliance with the British 
in 1812. In 1824 and 1830 they ceded 
large tracts of land, and after taking 
part in the Black Hawk War (q. v ) were 
compelled to code more of their territory 
by a treaty made with Gen. Scott. They 
have been successively driven from one 
place to another until the remainder of 
the tribe now occupies a small part of 
Oklahoma. They were incorporated at an 
early date with the Sac tribe. 

Fox — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5510. 

Proclaimed, 5591. 

Hostile aggression of, 1251. 

Treaty with, 363, 365, 554, 752, 888, 
913, 1105, 1170, 1484, 1498, 
1612, 2063, 2773, 3109, 3274, 
3284, 3395, 3668, 3900. 

Withdrawn, 4001. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

P^peekskin, treaty with, 2836. 

Great Osage. (See Osage.) 

Gros Ventre — Two separate tribes of 
wandering Indians. The Gros Ventres of 
the prairie claim to have separated from 
the Arapahoes. After their separation they 
joined first one tribe and then another, 
and because of their infidelity suffered 
many hostile attacks from their neighbors. 
In 1824 they settled with the Blackfoet, 
near the Milk River. Their greatest chief 
was Sitting Squaw. Treaties were made 
with them in 1851, 1853, 1855, 1865. and 
1868. In 1870 they were joined by their 
kindred, the Arapahoes, and are now oc- 
cupying a portion of the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation in Montana. 

Gros Ventre- 

Allotment of lands in severalty to, 
referred to, 4783. 

Treaty with, 3898. 

Hunkpapa, treaty with, referred to, 

912. 

Illinois, treaty with, 127. 

Iowa — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5511. 

Proclaimed, 5591. 

Treaty with, 913, 1484, 1612, 1729, 
1733, 2773, 3274, 3900. 

Withdrawn, 4001. 

Iroquois — One of the great families of 
American Indians (formerly sometimes 
called the Long House, the Five Nations 
and later the Six Nations), composed of 
many tribes speaking languages of a com- 
mon root. Most of the Iroquois tribes 
dwelt in early colonial days in the region 
of the Great Lakes, in what are now the 
Canadian Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
and the States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. A small group of them (the 
Tuscaroras, etc.) occupied the region aboxit 
the head waters of the Roanoke, Neuse, 
and branchcvs of the Cape Pear Rivers, in 
North Carolina and Virginia. Intellectu- 
ally and physically they were the foremost 
of American Indians. They were almost 
constantly at war with their neighbors or 
the whites. In the struggle for American 
indenendence nearly all of the Iroquois 
sided with Great Britain. They now have 
reservations in the Dominion of Canada. 
The Oneida s and Tuscaroras are now set- 
tled on reservations in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin. 
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Kansas — 

Lands of, accounts £o? advertising 
sale of, 4664. 

Treaty with, 883, 889, 912, 1040, 
2273, 3109, 3277, 3413, 3717, 
3965. 

Withdrawn, 4001. 

Kaskaskia — 

Lands ceded to, 535. 

Lands ceded to United States by, 
347, 351. 

Treaty with, 347, 351, 353, 616, 
2775, 3270, 3716. 

Ka-ta-ka, treaty with, 1612. 

Kaw. (See Kansas.) 

KicJcapoo — A tribe of the Algonqnian 
stock of Indians, who early inhabited the 
valleys of the Ohio and Illinois Rivers. 
The name was used by the Indians to de- 
scribe smooth running rivers without rap- 
ids. In 1779 they allied themselves with 
the Americans against the British, but 
later turned and fought the new govern- 
ment until they were subjugated by Wayne 
in 1795, when they ceded part of their 
lands to the whites. In 1802, 1803, and 
1804 the Kickapoos ceded more territory. 
They joined Tecumseh and fought against 
the whites at Tippecanoe in 1811. They 
united with the British in the War of 
1812, but were badly defeated. By treat- 
ies made in 1815, 1816, and 1819 they 
ceded still more of their territory. Por- 
tions of them became roving bands. Some 
of them were removed to Kansas, and 
afterwards a portion of the tribe migrated 
to Mexico, whence about 400 were in 1873 
returned by the Government and placed 
upon a reservation in the Indian Territory. 
In 1894 their number in the United States 
and Mexico was estimated at 762. 

Kickapoo — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5638, 5649, 

Settlement of estates of deceased, 
referred to, 4657, 4776, 4953. 

Treaty with, 351, 464, 554, 566, 
567, 635, 650, 654, 1173, 2773, 
3284, 3716. 

Kik-i-411ns, treaty with, 2912. 

Kiowa — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5768. 

Claim of, discussed, 5762. 

Treaty with, 1612, 2762, 3394, 3796. 

Klamath — A tribe of Indians numbering 
some 600, distributed among eleven settle- 
ments in the Klamath Reservation, in Ore- 
gon. They formerly occupied a part of 
California, but the influx of whites led to 
trouble in 1851. Peace was soon restored. 
In 1864 they ceded large tracts of land 
to the Government and settled on a reser- 
vation. 

Klamath, treaty with, 3470, 

Kootenay — 

Agreement with, for sale of lands, 
4740, 4779. 

Treaty with, 2913. 

Little Osage. (See Osage.) 

Lower Brul^, selling and trading of 

annuity goods by, 4671. 


Maha, treaty with, 650, 888, 913. 

Mahican — A tribe of the Algonquian fam- 
ily of Indians. The name is interpreted 
both as “wolf” and “seaside people.” When 
first known to the whites they occu- 
pied both banks of the Hudson River, 
extending from near Albany to Lake Cham- 
plain. They were a distinct tribe from the 
Mohegans of the Connecticut River. The 
two tribes are generally confounded under 
the name of River Indians. The Mahicans 
were friendly to the English during the 
French and British struggles for sufirem- 
acy in America. They assisted the colo- 
nists during the Revolution. Afterwards 
some of them became citizens, 

Makah, treaty with, 2913. 

Mandan — ^A tribe of the Siouan family 
of Indians, They were almost exterminat- 
ed by smallpox in 1837. The survivors con- 
solidated, and n 9 W occupy villages in com- 
mon with the Hidatsa and Arikara, on the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, in North Da- 
kota. They are of a light complexion. 

Mandan — 

Allotment of land in severalty to, 
referred to, 4783. 

Treaty with, 888, 913. 

Massachuset — A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians formerly inhabiting the 
eastern portion of the present State of 
Massachusetts and the basins of the Ne- 
ponset and Charles Rivers. In 1617 they 
were much reduced by pestilence. The 
Massachuset Indians in 1650 were gath- 
ered into the villages of the Praying In- 
dians and lost their tribal identity. They 
were always friendly to the whites. 

Menominee — A tribe of the Algonquian 
family of Indians, which since it first be- 
came known to the whites has occupied 
lands in Wisconsin and upper Michigan, 
chiefly along the Menominee River and the 
west side of Green Bay, and extending 
south to the Fox River and west to the 
Mississippi. The name means “wild rice 
men,” from their principal article of food. 
The French translated the name into 
“Folks Avoines,” by which the Menom- 
inees are sometimes known In the early 
Indian wars they sided with the British. 

Menominee — 

Lands ceded to United States by, 
2501. 

deferred to, 2838. 

Sale of timber tn reservation of, 
referred to, 4659. 

Treaty with, 589, 913, 963, 996, 
1104, 1198, 1491, 2501, 2521, 

2773, 2896. 

Me-see-qua-guileh, treaty with, 2912. 

Miami — 

Distribution of money to western 
band of, 4660. 

Funds of — 

Bill authorizing application of, 
to relieve necessities of, 4958, 
Consolidation of, 4661. 

Payment to, in lieu of annuities 
recommended, 5115. 

Treaty with, 351, 378, 385, 463, 464, 
539, 554, 616, 931, 940, 964, 
970, 1588, 1724, 1841, 2775, 
3716. 

Correspondence regarding, 1841, 

Miehigamia, treaty with, 616. 
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Minnetaree, treaty with, 913. 

Mission — 

Bill for relief of, 4786, 4954. 

Commission to treat with, 5661. 

Missonria — 

Eight of way of railroad through 
lands of, referred to, 4681. 

Treaty with, 913, 1256, 1484, 1695, 
2763, 2830, 3274, 3901. 
Withdrawn, 4001. 

Modoc — A tribe of the Lutunian family 
of Indians, which, with the Klamaths. for- 
merly occupied the region of the Klamath 
Lakes and Sprague River, Ore., and ex- 
tended southward into California. they 
began attacks on the whites as early as 
1847. Hostilities continued until 1S04, 
when they ceded their lands and agreed 
to go on a reservation. The Modocs p<^ 
came notorious through their conflict with 
the Government in 1872-73. They refused 
in 1872, to go to the Klamath Reservation, 
but instead took up strongly fortmed po- 
sitions in the lava beds near Fort Klamath, 
where in April, 1873, they murdered Gen. 
Canby and Commissioner Thomas, who had 
been sent to induce them to go to the res- 
ervation. War followed, and soon the Gov- 
ernment troops compelled the Indians to 
surrender. Captain Jack, their loader, and 
two associates wore executed and about 
eighty of his followers were removed to 
Indian Territory. The remainder reside on 
the Lower Colorado River, in Arizona. 

Modoc — 

Correspondence during war with, 
referred to, 4215. 

Treaty witb, 3470. 

Mo/fare — A tribe of the Yuman Indians. 
They live along the Lower Colorado River 
in Arizona. About a third of them are 
on reservation ground. 

MoMirh—A tribe of the Iroquois family 
of Indians. The name is said to be derived 
from the Algonquian word “maqiia” mean- 
ing bears. Early settlers found them occu- 
pying the territory now included in New 
York State, extending from the St. Law- 
rence River to the Delaware River water- 
shed and from the Catskills to Lake Erie. 
Their villages were along the Mohawk 
River. They were known as one of the 
Five Nations, and were the first tribe of 
the region to obtain firearms. The Mo- 
hawks wore allies of the English in their 
wars with the French and Americans. In 
1784, under Brant, they retired to Upper 
Canada. 

Mohawk, treaty with, 255. 

Moliegafi^A tribe of the Algonquian 
family of Indians. They once lived chiefly 
on the Thames River, in Connecticut. The 
Mohogans claimed territory extending east- 
ward into Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
After the destruction of the Tequots, in 
10.37, they claimed the latter’s lands. The 
death of King Philip, in 1676, left them the 
only important body of Indians in South- 
ern New England. They finally became 
scattered, some ioining the Brotberton In- 
dians in New York. The Mohegans are 
often confounded with the Mahicans and 
called River Indians. 

Mo-lal-la-las, treaty with, 2914. 

Mo-lel. (See Mo-lal-la-las.) 

Mosquito, correspondence regarding 

territory claimed by, referred to, 

2722, 2894. 


Munsee, treaty with, 378, 385, 1496, 

1646, 1683, 1773, 2896, 3716, 3835, 

3900. 

Muscogee. (See Creek.) 

Narraganset — A tribe of the Algonquian 
family of Indians which originally occu- 
pied a part of Rhode Island. They were 
friendly toward the early colonists, their 
wars being waged mostly against other 
tribes. Canonicus, their principal chief, 
gave Roger Williams a large tract of land 
and otherwise befriended him. Canonicus 
died in 1047, and King Philip, of the 
Pequots, induced the Narragansets to join 
him in a raid on the white settlements in 
violation of their treaty. King 1‘hilip and 
his allies, having ravaged the valley of 
the Connecticut in 1675 and 1076, returned 
to the land of the Narragansets, where the 
women and children of the .tribes bad been 
quartered and whore supplies for the win- 
ter had been collected. They were sur- 
rounded by the whites and their villages 
were burned. Many of the Indians perished 
in the flames. Canonchet, the last chief 
of the Narragansets, -was captured and 
killed. The few surviving Narragansets 
intermarried with the colonists and became 
civilized. 

Navajo — An important tribe of the south- 
era division of the Athapascan stock of 
Indians. From the time of their earliest 
discovery by the whites they have occupied 
the country along and south of the San 
Juan River, in northern New Mexico and 
Arizona, and extending into Colorado and 
Utah. They were surrounded by the 
Apache tribes except on the north, where 
the Shoshones were their neighbors. The 
Navajos are at present confined to the Nava- 
jo Reservations in Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 

Navajo — 

Practicability of restraining, with- 
in present reservation, etc., re- 
ports on, 5782. 

Treaty with, 2571, 3834. 

Nesqually, treaty with, 2836. 

New York — 

Cession of lands for benefit of, 
1127. 

Eemoval of, discussed, 1778, 

Treaty with, 1496, 1684, 1729, 1778, 
3394, 3896, 3897. 

Withdrawn, 3667. 

Nem Perce — The leading tribe of the Sha- 
haptian stock of Indians. They are also 
known as the Chopunnish. Nomapu, Sha- 
haptan, and Sahaptln. Thev were found 
by Lewis and Clark in 1804 inhabiting 
the country now comprised In western 
Idaho, northeastern Oregon, and southeast- 
ern Washington, and along the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers. They wore good horse- 
men, but know nothing of agriculture. The 
Nez Perc^^s were always warlike. They de- 
rive their name from their custom of pierc- 
ing the flesh of the nose for the reception or 
rings and ornaments. In 1877 the Nez 
perefis went to war with the whites In a 
vain attempt to defend their possessions. 
During this war Chief Joseph and White 
Bird gave orders to their people not to 
molest noncombatants, including women and 
children. October 1, Joseph and 500 of 
his followers were captured by United 
States soldiers. They now occupy the Nez 
PercS Reservation, in Idaho. 

Nez Perc6 — , 

Campaign against, referred to, 4424. 
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Relief of, bill for, 4737, 4780. 

Treaty with, 2914, 3403, 3893. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Nipmuc — A general name for the Indians 
of several tribes inhabiting in early colo- 
nial days south central Massachusetts and 
extending into Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land. The majority of the Nipmucs did 
not at first join Philip in his war against 
the colonists, but were active against the 
English during the struggle in Connecticut 
in 16Y5. In January, 1GT6, the remnants 
of Philip’s tribe, with the Narraganset, the 
Quaboag, and River Indians, joined the 
Nipmucs, and on the defeat of Philip fled 
north and west. Elliot's translation of the 
Bible is in the Natic dialect of the Nipmuc 
language. The word Nipmuc means “fresh- 
water fishing place.” 

Noo-wha-ha, treaty with, 2912. 

Nook-we-chah-mish, treaty with, 2912, 

Northern Cheyenne. (See Cheyenne.) 

N ^Quentl-ma-mish, treaty with, 2912. 

Ogallala, treaty with, 912. 

Ojibica or Chippewa — A large tribe of the 
Algonquian stock of Indians. In the early 
history of the country their hunting grounds 
were along the shores of Lake Huron and 
Superior and across the State of Minnesota 
into the mountains of Dakota. Their name 
means “A puckering up” and is variously 
contended to refer to a puckering of the 
lips in a speaking or drinking, a peculiar 
seam in the moccasin, and the appearance 
of the flesh of roasted victims. They were 
known by the early French explorers as 
Saulteurs (“People of the falls”), having 
been first met with at Sault Ste. Marie. 
They were connected in a loose confederacy 
with the Ottawas and Pottawatomies and 
known as the Three Fires. After learning 
the use of firearms they greatly extended 
their territory by successful wars upon 
the Sioux, Foxes, and Iroquois. They 
oined Pontiac and were allies of England 
n the Revolution. They also participated 
in the Miami uprising. The Ojibwas ceded 
lands on Lake Erie In 1805. They again 
broke out into hostilities in 1812 and by 
the peace of 1810 relinquished all their 
lands in Ohio and retreated westward. By 
1851 the remainder of the tribe in the 
United States was west of the Mississippi 
River. They .now number about 30,000 in 
Canada and the United States, about one- 
half in each. 

Old Settler, (See Cherokee.) 

Omaha — A tribe of the Dhegiha division 
or confederacy of the Slouan stock of In- 
dians. The name means “Those who went 
against the current.” In 1815 and 1820, 
they ceded lands at Council Bluffs to the 
whites. In 1825 and 1830 they made sim- 
ilar treaties. In 1854 they gave up more 
of their lands and removed to a reserva- 
tion in northeastern Nebraska. They num- 
ber about 1,200. 

Omaha — 

Act to extend time of payment to 
purchases of land of, vetoed, 
5525. 

Claims of, against Winnebagoes, 
4851. 

Relief of, bill for, 4972. 

Treaty with, 1484, 1695, 1729, 2768, 
3574. 

Oneida — A tribe of the Iroquois stock of 
Indians. They formerly occupied lands ea«»t 


of Oneida Lake, N. Y., and the head waters 
of the Susquehanna River to the south. 
The name means “Standing stone,” or “Peo- 
ple of stone.” They usually acted inde- 
pendently of the other Iroquois and were 
not prominent in the confederacy. The 
early French settlers, with whom they were 
generally friendly, called them Oneiout. 
They took part with the Colonies in the 
Revolution. For this the British destroyed 
their villages. By a treaty in 1794 the 
Government made compensation for their 
losses. In 1785 and 1788 they ceded lands 
to New York State. In 1833 most of them 
removed to Green Bay, Wis., where they 
still remain, and others went to Canada. 
They number about 3,000. 

Oneida — 

Lands of, proposition to sell, 256, 
326. 

Treaty witk, 335, 1684. 

Onondaga — The leading tribe of the Iro- 
quois stock of Indians. Their original hunt- 
ing grounds were along the shores of the 
creek and lake in New York which bear 
their name. They claimed all the country 
between Lake Ontario and the Susquehanna 
River. The name is translated to mean 
“On the top of the mountain.” In the 
councils of the Iroquois Confederacy they 
were called by a name meaning “They who 
keep the council fire.” They fought on the 
side of the British in the Revolution and 
in the French wars. In 1788 they ceded 
all their land to the State of New York 
except a small portion, which they still 
hold. 

Oregon, treaty with, 2393, 3593. 

Osage — A tribe of the Dhegiha confed- 
eracy of the Siouan stock of Indians. They 
are divided into the Great or Highland 
Osage and Little or Lowland Osage, re- 
spectively referring in the native tongue 
to those who camped at the top of the 
hill, and those who camped at the foot of 
the hill, “wacace” in the Siouan language 
denoting a camp on a hill. This has been 
corrupted into Osage. Through wars with 
the whites and Indian tribes of their own 
stock they were driven southward into Ar- 
kansas. In 1808 they ceded lands to the 
Government and made further cessions in 
1815. 1818. 1822, 1825, and 1839. At the 
beginning of the Civil War about 1,000 of 
them went to the Indian Territory, and in 
1865 and 1808 treaties were made looking 
to the removal of the remainder of the 
tribe. The last of their lands was ceded 
in 1870 to the Government and they went 
to their reservation in Oklahoma. 

Osage — 

Decline to accede to terms re- 
ducing price of lands, 4673. 

Lands relinquished to United 
States by, 1693. 

Payment of interest due, referred 
to, 4691. 

Treaty with, 464, 474, 554, 614, 
616, 767, 883, 889, 912, 1040, 
3393, 3578, 3833, 3843. 
Referred to, 3578. 

Withdrawn, 4001. 

Osette, rewards to, for rescuing crew 

of the Umatilla recommended, 

4803. 

Otoe — 

Eight of way of railroad through 
lands of, referred to, 4681. 
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Treaty witb, 589, 888, 913, 1256, 
1484, 1695, 1729, 2768, 2830, 
3901. 

Withdrawn, 4001. 

Ottawa — A tribe of the Algonquian stock 
of Indians. The Ottawas were first found 
along the Upper Ottawa River, in Canada. 
They were steadfast allies of the French. 
In 1640 they suffered defeat at the hands 
of the Iroquois and were driven westward 
along the southern shore of Lake Superior. 
In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Ottawas established themselves 
about the site of the present city of Chi- 
cago, whence they spread in all directions. 
In 1763 they combined with other tribes 
in the South and West in an unsuccessful 
move against the English. During the Revo- 
lution they aided the British. They signed 
treaties in 1785 and 1780, but joined in the 
Miami uprising soon afterwards. They 
again made peace in 1795. Numerous trea- 
ties ceding territory to the United States 
followed, and a part of the tribe went 
south of the Missouri and soon lost their 
identity. ISome of those living in Ohio mi- 
grated to the Osage country in 1836. In 
the same year the Michigan Ottawas ceded 
all their lands except reservations. In 1870 
those in the Southwest were collected in 
the Indian Territory. 

Ottawa — 

Disposition of bonds and funds of, 
referred to, 4660, 

Eelinquisbment of agreement with 
Chippewas referred to, 3900. 

Demoval of, 1715. 

Treaty with, 378, 385, 422, 427, 448, 
554, 566, 567, 590, 616, 888, 
989, 991, 1027, 1029, 1124, 

1199, 1257, 1345, 1444, 2304, 
2884, 3283, 3716, 6271. 
Instructions to commissioners 
negotiating, 6271. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 6271. 

Passamaquoddy — 

Fought for liberty of American 
people, 1026. 

Memorial of, presented to Con- 
gress in behalf of, 1026. 

Pawnee — A confederacy of tribes of the 
Caddoan stock of Indians. They formerly 
inhabited the plains of Kansas and Ne- 
braska and the banks of the Platte and Re- 
publican Rivers. This confederation has 
always been friendly to the Americans. By 
a treaty in 1833 they sold their lands south 
of the Nebraska. They were afterward at- 
tacked by the Sioux and the remainder of 
their hunting grounds was devastated. In 
1857 the Pawnees sold more of their lands, 
and, the depredations of the Sioux con- 
tinuing. the remnants of the Pawnee con- 
federation were removed to a reservation in 
Oklahoma. They are now divided Into four 
tribes — the Tcawi or Grand Pawnee, the Pit- 
ahauerat or Tapage, the Republican Pawnee, 
and the Skidi or Pawnee Loup. 

Pawnee — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5768. 

Aid for, recommended, 4314. 

Treaty with, 616, 888, 913, 1256, 
2521, 2995. 


Peoria, treaty with, 616, 1173, 2775, 

3270, 3716. 

Pequot or Pequod — A former tribe of the 
Algonquian stock of Indians. The name is 
translated “destroyers” or “ravagers.” They 
were the most dreaded of all the south- 
ern New England Indians. When first 
known to the whites the Pequots formed 
one tribe with the Mohegans under Sas- 
sacus, but they seceded under Uncas and 
occupied a narrow strip of coast in south- 
ern Connecticut from the Niantic River 
to the Rhode Island boundary. They never 
exceeded 3,000. In 1634 they entered into a 
treaty wfith the colonists at Boston, but fail- 
ed to keep the peace. Expeditions were sent 
against them and they in turn attacked 
W'ethcrsfield and massacred many settlers. 
In 1037 they were surprised at a fort near 
the present site of Groton, Conn., and in 
the battle which ensued and the subsequent 
one at Fairfield Swamp the tribe was nearly 
annihilated. Many of them were sold as 
slaves and the others were scattered. 

Piankeshaw — 

Lands ceded to United States by, 
362, 375. 

Treaty with, 351, 362, 365, 389, 
544, 1173, 2775, 3270, 3716. 

Piegan, engagement of Col. Baker 

with, referred to, 4004. 

Pi-Ute, agreement with, for right of 

way for railroad, 4736, 4776. 

Ponca — 

Commission appointed to investi- 
gate condition, etc., of, and re- 
port of, discussed, 4582. 

Treaty with, 887, 912, 3015, 3263. 

Ponearar, treaty with, 589. 

Pottawatomie — A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians. When first known (about 
1670), they lived on the Noquet Islands, 
in Green Bay, Wis. At the close of the 
seventeenth century they were established 
on the Milwaukee River, at Chicago, and on 
the St. Joseph River. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century they possessed the 
country around the head of Lake Michigan 
from the Milwaukee River, Wis., to the 
Grand River, Mich., extending south into 
Illinois and in Indiana to the Wabash River. 
They took a prominent part in Pontiac’s 
War and in the War of the Revolution, 
when they fought on the British side, as 
they also did during the War of 1812. 
The name Pottawatomie signifies “firemak- 
ers,” and has roferonce to their secession 
from the Ojibwas and making fires for them- 
selves. A large tract was assigned to them 
on the Missouri. In 1867, 1,400 of them 
became citizens, but the Prairie Band con- 
tinued under the Indian Department. 

Pottawatomie — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5514. 

Proclaimed, 5591. 

Location of lands ceded to Indiana 
by, 1098. 

Pemoval of, 1715. 

Treaty with, 351, 378, 385, 422, 

427, 448, 463, 554, 566, 567, 

590, 616, 888, 913, 931, 940, 

961, 988, 989, 991, 996, 1027, 
1029, 1170, 1257, 1345, 1354, 
1446, 1491, 1498, 2304, 3262, 
3356, 3580, 3717. 
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Complaints regarding, 3263. 

Instructions to commissioners ne- 
gotiating, 6271. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 6271. 

Pueblo — A common name for several dis- 
tinct tribes and nations of Indians occupy- 
ing western New Mexico, Arizona, Chihua- 
hua, Texas and the valleys of the Rio 
Grande and Colorado Rivers. The Zunis 
inhabit the largest pueblos or villages. 
They are distinct nations. When discovered 
by the Spaniards they occupied seven vil- 
lages, known as the Seven Cities of Cibola, 
on the site of one of which stands the pres- 
ent pueblo of Zufii, The Tahoan are also 
a distinct a distinct stock of Indians and 
comprise seveial tribes of closely allied dia- 
lects. The Tusayan is a confederacy of 
tribes inhabiting northeastern Arizona. The 
Pueblo Indians have always been friendly. 
The Supreme Court declared them citizens 
in 1857. The name was also applied by 
Spaniards to the early colonies established 
in California by authority of Philip 11. 
Pueblo lands were vested either by propri- 
etary right in the individual or in companies, 
reserving to them certain rights as citizens 
and colonists. The first settlers were also 
allowed money and supplies a^d p^”'^'ittod 
to elect their own magistrates, of whoui il*.* 
chief was the alcalde. They v. sillowrd 
common use of the pasture lands reserved 
to the Crown outside the pueblo grants, 

Puyallup — 

Commission, to treat with, 5663. 

Treaty with, 2836. 

Quapaw, treaty with, 616, 848, 855, 

2829, 3716. 

Qui-nai-elt, treaty with, 2913. 

Quil'leh-ate, treaty with, 2913. 

Eieara, treaty with, 888, 913. 

River Crow, treaty with, 3898. 

Rogue River, treaty with, 2762, 2836. 

Bac — A tribe of the Algonquian stock of 
Indians who formerly lived near the mouth 
of the Ottawa River and along the Detroit 
River. They were driven thence by the 
Iroquois and settled about Green Bay, Wis. 
They allied themselves with the Pox tribe. 
About 1765 the Sacs took po«^e««ion of 
land on both sides of the .Mi'^^i-^ipui. which 
they had conquered from tbe Iiliu(.i>. Proui 
this time their history is the same as that 
of the Poxes. By 1810 they had over- 
run a large territory in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Missouri. They aided Pontiac, 
and during the Revolution supported the 
Pnglish. They fought against the United 
States in 1812. In 1832 a part of the tribe, 
led by Black Hawk, rebelled and was de- 
feated and removed to the Indian Territory, 
where most of the remainder of the two 
tribes, still live. The name Sac is a cor- 
ruption of the Indian word “osagi,” mean- 
ing '‘People at the mouth of the river,” 
and refers to their early habitat. 

Sac — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5510. 

Proclaimed, 5591. 

Annuities proposed to, 363. 

Hostile aggression of, 1251. 

Treaty with, 363, 365, 554, 566, 567, 
767, 913, 1105, 1170, 1484, 
1498, 1612, 2063, 2773, 3109, 
3274, 3284, 3395, 3669, 3900. 

M 


Withdrawn, 4001. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Saginaw, treaty with, 1489. 

So-heh-wamish, treaty with, 2836. 

Sah-ku-mehu, treaty with, 2912. 

St. Regis, treaty with, 1684. 

Sam-ahmish, treaty with, 2912. 

Scotan, treaty with, 2836. 

Seminole — A tribe of the Mnskhogean 
stock of Indians. The tribal name is trans- 
lated to mean “renegade” or “separatist,” 
and refers to their having separated from 
the Creek confederacy during the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the early part 
of the nineteenth century and settled in 
Plorida. During the War of 1812 the Brit- 
ish were materially aided by the Seminoles, 
and in 1817-18 they made many depreda- 
tions on the settlements of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. By a treaty ratified in 1834 they 
ceded all their lands in the eastern part of 
the United States to the General Govern- 
ment and agreed to move to the Indian 
Territory. Their refusal to comply with 
the terms of this treaty led to a long and 
bloody war. (See Seminole Wars: Creeks.) 
The number of Seminoles finally removed in 
1843 was oflScially reported as 3,824. They 
became one of the five civilized nations of 
the Indian Territory. 

Seminole — 

Authority to use certain funds in 
purchase of lands for, recom- 
mended, 5197. 

Court of inquiry relative to cam- 
paign against, 1511. 

Difficulties with Creeks, 2828, 2897. 

Hostilities of, 1447, 1448, 1472, 
1833, 2583. 

Lands — 

Purchased for, 478.6, 5450. 
Additional proposition regard- 
ing, 5505. 

Purchased from — 

Opened to settlement by proc- 
lamation, 5450. 

Title to, discussed, 4853. 

To be relinquished by, propo- 
sition regarding, 5392, 5396. 
Cession of, 5450, 5482. 

Removal of, arrangements made 
for, 1332, 2583, 2707, 2720. 

Separation of from Creeks referred 
to, 1727. 

Setting apart of land for, suggest- 
ed, 1727. 

Treaty with, 789, 1256, 2214, 2916, 
3591. 

War with. (See Seminole War.) 

Seneca — A tribe of the Iroquois confed- 
eracy of Indians. The name is foreign to 
the language of the tribe, and is probably 
a corruption of a word moaning “red 
paint.” They called themselves by a name 
meaning “people of the mountain.” When 
first known they occupied lands in western 
New York between Seneca Lake and Genesee 
River. They allied themselves with Pon- 
tiac, destroyed Venango, attacked Fort Ni- 
agara, and cut out an army train near 
Devils Hole in 1763. They were conspicu- 
ous in the wars west of Lake Erie. On 
the defeat of the Erie and Neuter tribes 
they took possession of the territory west- 
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ward to Lake Erie and southward along 
the Allegheny River into Pennsylvania, re- 
ceiving by adoption many of the conquered 
tribes, which act made them the largest 
tribe of the Iroquois confederacy. They 
sided with the British in the Revolutionary 
War and their territory was devastated by 
the Americans. Peace was made with them 
in 1784, In the War of 1812 the tribe 
divided, those in New York taking part with 
the Americans and those in Ohio joining 
the hostile Western tribes. These were re- 
moved to the Indian Territory in 1831, the 
friendly tribes remaining in New York. 

Seneca — 

Conveyance made by, 940. 

Memorial from, referred to, 2278. 

Money held in trust for, 1019. 

Portion of, opposed to treaty of 
Buffalo, 1784. 

Pemonstrance of, against allotment 
of lands in severalty to, 4668. 

Treaty with 203, 249, 335, 539, 554, 
590, 616, 1105, 1124, 1198, 2010, 
2829, 3716. 

Seven Nations. (See Cohnawaga.) 

Shawanese, treaty with United 

States, 3717. 

Shawnee — A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians. From their wanderings 
and the difficulties of identification their 
real habitat is uncertain. They seem to 
have wandered farther south than any other 
of the Algonquian tribes and to have been 
driven westward by the Iroquois. The 
name is translated to mean “Southerners.’ 
They were early known in the Cumberland 
Valley, in Tennessee, and along the Upper 
Savannah River, in South Carolina. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century they 
united in the Ohio Valley and were almost 
constantlv at war with the whites. At first 
they aided the French, but were w’on over 
by the English. The Shawnees joined Pon- 
tiac, and from time to time continued hos- 
tilities until the peace of 1T86- They took 
part in the Miami uprising, but were re- 
duced by Gen. Wayne and submitted under 
the treaty of 1795. In 1812, under the 
leadership of Tecumseh. this tribe joined the 
English in their war against the Americans. 
They became scattered, and the Missouri 
band ceded their lands in 1825. the Ohio 
band in 1831. The main band ended their 
tribal relations in Kansas in 1854. 

Shawnee — 

Distribution of moneys to band of, 
referred to, 4659. 

Lands of, treaty with, for purchase 
of, 1797. 

Treaty with, 351, 378, 448, 539, 590, 
616, 883, 1124, 1125, 1197, 1797, 
2775, 2829, 3402, 3579, 3716, 3717. 

Sheepeater — 

Agreement with, for sale of lands, 
4779. 

Treaty with, 3898. 

S’Homanish, treaty with, 2836. 

Shoshone — The most northerly confedera- 
tion of the Shoshonean stock of Indians. 
They are sometimes known as Snake Indi- 
ans. There are some twenty known tribes 
of Shoshones. The division formerly occu- 
pied western Wyoming, part of central and 
southern Idaho, part of eastern Oregon, 
western and central Nevada, and a strip of 


Utah west of the Great Salt Lake. The 
Snake River region of Idaho was their prin- 
cipal hunting ground. In 1803 they were on 
the head waters of the Missouri in western 
Montana, but they had earlier ranged far- 
ther east on the plains, whence they had 
been driven into the Rocky Mountains. 
Some of the bands near Great Salt Lake 
began hostilities in 1849. In 1862 Califor- 
nia volunteers nearly exterminated one 
tribe- Treaties were made with various 
tribes later. They are at Fort Hall Agency 
and Lemhi Agency, Idaho. 


Shoshone — 

Agreement with, for disposal of 
lands, 4655, 4779. 

Treaty with, 3397, 3898, 

Sioune, treaty with, 912. 


Sioum or Dakota — The principal division 
of the Siouan stock of Indians The 
name is translated to mean “The snakelike 
ones.” The early habitat of the Siouan 
family included parts of British America 
and the following States : Montana, Wy- 
oming, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, TVis- 
consin, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri. Okla- 
homa, Mississippi. Kentucky, the Carollnas, 
and Virginia. The Dakotas, generally 
known as the Sioux, have always been the 
most warlike of the stock. They have been 
hostile not only to whites and to the Indians 
of other stocks, but also to tribes of their 
own stock. The principal divisions of the 
family are the Dakota, Dheglha, Tciwere, 
Winnebago, Mandan, Hidatsa, Tutelo, Bi- 
loxi, and Kataba. ^ ^ 

The Sioux proper, or Dakotas, are di- 
vided into seven council fires, and they 
are sometimes known by an Indian name 
signifying that fact. They aided the Eng- 
lish in 1812 In 1837 they ceded all their 
lands east of the Mississippi to the Gov- 
ernment and in 1851 made further grants. 
In 1854 they engaged in w^ar against the 
whites, but were subjugated in 1855. In 
1862 a general Sioux uprising occurred, in 
which many whites and Indians were 
killed. They were defeated and scattered 
by Government troops, and a treaty was 
made with them by Gen. Sherman in 1868. 
Nevertheless. Sitting Bull and some of the 
other chieftains were unreconciled. June 
25, 1876. Gen. Custer and 276 men were 
surprised hv a force of 9,000 Sioux on the 
Little Big Horn River, Montana, and mas- 
sacred. (See also Custer Massacr^) Sitting 
Bull, their chief, was killed near Fort Yates, 
N. Dak., in 1890, while resisting arrest. 


Sioux — 

Agreement with, for purchase of 
lands, discussed, 5498, 
Proclaimed, 5707. 

Commission to treat with, for — 
Cession of lands, 5480, 5496. 
Modifications of treaties, 5742. 
Concessions obtained from, referred 
to, 4368. 

Hostile demonstrations of, referred 
to, 4327. 

Lands of — 

Opening of, to settlement refused 
by, 5381. 

Pelinquisbed to United States, 
5480. 

Outbreak among, discussed, 5636. 
Pursuit of hostile bands of, into 
Hudsons Bay territories, referred 
to, 3399. 
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Indian TrltJes— 

Eemoval of, to — 

Indian Territory, 4367. 

Nebraska, 3587. 

Eeport on condition of, referred to. 
3897. 

Eight of way for railroad through 
reservation of, 4775, 4780. 

Sioux expedition, referred to, 2912. 
Treaty with, 887, 888, 913, 1484, 
1499, 1612, 1912, 2005, 2564, 

2707, 3016, 3064, 3573, 3898, 

3901. 

Eeasons for concluding, 1912. 
War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Sisseton, treaty with, 3668. 

Bix Nations— A confederation of the In- 
dian tribes of the Huron-Iroquois familv. 
They were also known as Long House. 
They originally occupied the territory now 
included in New York State and southern 
Canada. The five original nations were 

the Mohawks, Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas, 

and Onoudagas. In 1712 the Tuscararas. 
a branch of the Iroquois living in North 
Carolina, returned northward after their 
defeat by the white colonists, and joined 
their kindred. The confederation then be- 
came known as the Six Nations. 

Six Nations — 

Conference with, 103, 166, 651. 
Depredations of, 57, 60, 61, 74, 76, 
78. 

Negotiations with, 326. 

Opinion of Senate concerning 
treaty with, requested, 54. 
Eeferred to, 147. 

Treaty with, 54, 98, 159. 

Skdgit, treaty with, 2912. 
Skai-wha-mish, treaty with, 2912. 
S’Kallams, treaty with, 2913. 
Skope'dhmish, treaty with, 2912. 
Sk-tah-le-jum, treaty with, 2912. 
Sk-tdhl-mish, treaty with, 2912. 
Smalhamish, treaty with, 2912. 
Snake, treaty with, 3579. 

Sno-ho-mish, treaty with, 2912. 
Snoqu^lmoo, treaty with, 2912. 

Soc, treaty with, 888. 

Southern — 

Commissioners to, recall, 263. 
Negotiations with, 63. 

Treaty with, President meets Sen- 
ate for discussion of, 53. 
Squawksin, treaty with, 2836. 
Squi-aitl, treaty with, 2836. 
Squin-^h-mish, treaty with, 2912. 
Ste^h-chass, treaty with, 2836. 
Steilacoom, treaty with, 2836- 
St-kdh-mish, treaty with, 2912. 
Stockbridge — 

Proceedings for relief of, referred 
to, 2167. 

Treaty with, 1496, 1646, 1683, 1773, 
2529, 2896, 3716. 

Stbluck-wh4-mish, treaty with, 2912. 
Suqudmish, 2912. 


Susquehanna or Conestoga— A tribe of 
the Iroquoian stock of Indians now ex- 
tinct. They formerly lived in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland along the Susquehanna River 
and at the head of the Chesapeake Bay 
They were close allies of the Dutch and 
Swedes, but treacherous in their dealings 
with the English, The Susquehannas were 
overthrown by the Iroquois in 1675, after 
a desperate struggle. A remnant of the 
tribe was massacred by whites at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., in 1763. 

Swin-a-mish, treaty with, 2912- 

Tamarois, treaty with, 616. 

Ta-wa-ka-ro, treaty with, 1612. 

Teton, treaty with, 912. 

Tonawanda, treaty with, 3014. 

Tonka wa, agreement between Chero- 
kee Commission and, 5638, 5649. 

Turtle Mountain — 


Agreement with, for cession of 
lands, 5781. 

Eeferred to, 5382. 

rttscarorct-^ tribe of the Iroquois stock 
of Indians. Their name means “Unwilling 
others.” They early separated 
stock and emigrated to 
the South. They were first known to Eu- 
ropeans on the Neuse River, in North Caro- 
lina. In 1711 they attacked the whites and 
w'ere almost annihilated. The survivors 
returned to the Iroquois in New York and 
became one of the Six Nations 

Tuscarora, treaty with, 344. 

Umatilla, treaty with, 2914. 

Umpqua, treaty with, 2762, 2836. 

Upper Pend d ^Oreille — 

Agreement with, for sale of lands. 

4740, 4779. 

Treaty with, 2913. 

Youta)— A division 
of the Shoshonean family of Indians. They 
formerly occupied the central and western 
portions of Colorado and the northeastern 
portions of Utah. The Utahs are divided 
into about fifteen tribes and have been gen- 
erally friendly to the whites. Some dis- 
turbances occurred between them and the 
Mormons, and also the miners of Pike's 
Peak In 1865 they ceded large tracts of 
land to the Government. 


Utah, treaty with, 2571, 3393, 3577, 
3663. 

Agreement with, referred to, 4538, 
4552, 4576. 

Appropriation for Ute Commission 
recommended, 4672. 

Negotiations with, referred to, 
4464, 4465. 

Payments to, referred to, 4434, 
4533. 

Eemoval of, 4637. 

Suppression of hostilities among, 
4524, 4528. 

Treaty with, 3827. 

Wabash — 

Expeditions against, 104, 107, 118, 
126, 159. 

Treaty with, 127. 

Instructions to commissioner in 
concluding with Indians, 6271. 

Troops must be called forth to 
suppress, 53, 74. 
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Indian Tribes — Continued, 

"Wahpeton, treaty witb, 3668. 

Walla Walla, treaty mth, 2513, 2514. 

Wampanoacj — A tribe of tbe Algonqnian 
stock of Indians. Their early habitation 
was the country to the west of Narragan- 
sett Bay. They also ruled the country 
from the bay to the Atlantic, including 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard. The 
name means “Eastern lands.” The Wampa- 
noags were sometimes styled Pokanokets. 
after their principal village. They were at 
first very kindly disposed toward the 
whites. In 1021 they entered into a 
friendly compact with the Plymouth set- 
tlors, and Massasoit, the chief of the tribe, 
was on good terms with Roger Williams. 
They resisted all attempts to convert them 
to Christianity. I’hilip, the son of Massa- 
Boit, began a war against the whites in 
1075, which, after great loss to the whites, 
resulted in the extermination of the tribe. 

Waseoe, treaty with, 2513. 

Wea— 

Convention with, 463, 464. 

Treaty with, 566, 567, 616, 650, 
2775, 3270, 3416. 

Trust lands of, referred to, 3400. 

Wichita — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5638, 5648, 5671. 

Lands of, title to, referred to, 4778. 

Winnelaffo—A tribe of the Siouan stock 
of Indians. The name is a corruption of a 
word moaning “dirty water.” They called 
themselves Ilotcangara, moaning “parent 
speech.” Early in the history of the North- 
west Territory the Winnebagoes migrated 
eastward, but wore forced back to the vi- 
cinity of Green Bay, Wis. They were near- 
ly exterminated through wars with neigh- 
boring tribes in the seventeenth century. 
They aided the French in the wars be- 
tween France and England and were allies 
of the British during both the Revolution 
and the War of 1812. The Winnebagoes 
were active in the Indian war of 1793-94 
and were subdued by Gen. Wayne. A 
treaty of peace was made with them in 
1816. In 1826 and 1827 treaties were 
made fixing the boundaries of their hunt- 
ing grounds. In 1829 they ceded large 
tracts of land to the General Government, 
and after several removals they were in 
1866 settled upon reservations in Nebraska 
and Wisconsin. 

Winnebago — 

Agent for, recommended, 4959. 

Claim of Omahas against, 4851. 

Treaty with, 913, 961, 963, '989, 991, 
996, 1027, 1029, 1170, 1612, 2771, 
2775, 2839, 3109, 3574. 

Wmndot — A tribe of the Troquoian 
family of Indians. When first known to 
the whites they occupied a narrow strip of 
land in Ontario, but between 1615 and 
1650 they were almost exterminated in war 
with neighboring tribes. They joined with 
another tribe and soon spread along the 
south and west shores of Lake Erie and 
acquired considerable influence. The Wy- 
andots sided with the French till the 
dose of Pontiac’s War and aided the Brit- 
ish in the War of 1812. The word “Wy- 
andot” means “calf of the leg,” and re- 
fers to the manner in which they cut their 
meat. They were called “ITurons” by the 
French on account of the arrangement of 
their hair, which resembled the bristles of 
a wild boar. 


Wyandot — 

Lands to be conveyed to, by Dela- 
wares, 2129. 

Treaty with, 351, 378, 385, 422, 427, 
448, 539, 554, 590, 616, 1132, 
1445, 2010, 2662, 2834, 6271. 
Opinion of Senate concerning, re- 
quested, 54. 

Referred to, 2837. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 6271. 

Yakama, treaty with, 2914. 

Yancton, treaty with, 912. 

Yanetonie, treaty with, 912. 

Indian Wars. — From the earliest years of 
our history difficulties have been constantly 
occurring with the Indians within our 
borders. Only one of these has had any 
special political significance, and but a 
brief reference to some of the principal In- 
dian wars will be attempted. 

Miami Conjedcracy . — From 1790 to 1705 
a war was waged with the Miami Confed- 
eracy in Ohio and neighboring territory. 
The confederacy was composed of the 
Miamias, Wyandots, Delawares. Potawat- 
omies, Shawnees, Chippowas, and Ottowas. 
Generals Ilarmar and St. Clair met with 
reverses, but General Wayne crushed the 
outbreak in 1793. 

Harrison’s Expedition . — The Indians of 
the West formed a conspiracy some years 
later under Tecumseh and Elkswatama the 
Prophet, renewed hostilities, and were de- 
feated in 1811 at Tippecanoe by General 
Harrison. During the war of 1812 the 
northern Indians joined their forces with 
the British and gave us much trouble ; they, 
together with the British, were defeated at 
the River Thames in 1813 by Harrison, and 
Tecumseh was killed. 

Creek Indian TFar.s. — In 1813 and 1814 
General Andrew Jackson conducted opera- 
tions against the Crooks in the south, w'ho 
wore brought to terms by victories at 
Tallushatchie, Talladega and the Horse 
Shoe Bend of the Tallapoosa River. 

Seminoles . — In 1817 the Seminoles In 
Georgia and Alabama showed signs of hos- 
tility. General Jackson subdued them in 
the spring of the next year. In carrying 
out his campaign, thinking the Spaniards 
had encouraged the Indians. Jackson en- 
tered Florida, then a Spanish possession, 
and captured St. Marks. lie seized two 
Engli.shmen. Arbuthnot and Ambrister, who 
were iri(‘d by court-martial on a charge of 
inciting the Indians, found guilty and exe- 
cuted. lie then took possession of Pensacola 
and captured Fort Barrancas on the shore 
of the bay after a slight resistance. The 
execution of two British subjects raised 
such a storm of indignation in England that 
another war was threatened, but the Eng- 
lish ministry admitted the justice of the 
act. Jackson’s enemies endeavored to have 
Congress pass a vote of censure, but that 
body and the president supported him. 
Spain also complained of his proceeding, but 
without ofTcct. 

Black Hawk War . — In 1831 and 1832 the 
Sacs, Foxes and Winnebagoes. led by Black 
Hawk, refused to leave lands whi^ they 
had ceded to the government, but the Black 
Hawk War, as the resulting disturbance is 
called, was soon ended and the leader cap- 
tured. 

In 1836 and 1837 there were minor' dis- 
turbances in the South with the Creeks and 
Chicopees, connected with their > removal 
west of the Mississippi. 
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Indian Wars— 

From 1835 to 1843 the Sf^minoles in 
Florida, led by Osceola, wore in arms, re- 
fusing to remove to Western reservations. 
In December, 1835, Major Dade with a 
force of over a ‘hundred men fell into an 
ambush and all but four of the command 
perished. Various battles were fought, but 
the Indians prolonged the war among the 
swamps of Florida for seven years Colonel 
Zachary Taylor was among the leaders of 
our troops. Finally, after the espenditure 
of many men and much money the persistent 
Indians were removed to the West. 

Modoc War . — In 1872 the Modoc Indians 
in Oregon refused to go upon a designated 
reservation. They retreated before the 
troops to a volcanic region known as the 
lava-beds and could not be conquered. A 
peace conference held with them in April, 
1873, was broken up by their treacherous 
murder of General Canby and Dr. Thomas. 
About the first of June, however. General 
Davis forced them to surrender ; Captain 
Jack, their leader, and others were 
executed. 

Sioux V priding . — In 1876 the Sioux In- 
dians gave trouble in the Black Hills region 
on the borders of Montana and Wyoming. 
A large force of regulars was sent against 
them under Generals Terry, Crook, Custer 
and Reno. On June 25, 1876, the two 
latter attacked at different points a large 
Indian village situated on the Little Big 
Horn River. General Custer was killed 
with 261 men of t‘be Seventh Cavalry and 
fifty-two were wounded. Reno held his 
ground till saved by re-enforcements. Ad- 
ditional troops were sent to the spot and the 
Indians were defeated in several engage- 
ments, and in the beginning of 1877 the 
Indian chief, Sitting Bull, escaped to 
Canada. 

Nez Perc6 Outhrealc . — In 1877 trouble 
with the Nez Terc^ Indians of Idaho, led 
by their chief Joseph, came to a head. 
General Howard was sent against them, 
they were soon hemmed in, and in October 
were completely defeated by Colonel Miles. 

Ute Troubles . — In 1879 an outbreak of 
the Ute Indians cost the lives of the gov- 
ernment agent, Major Thornburgh, and a 
number of soldiers before it was quelled. 

Apache Outhrealc . — In the autumn of 
1879 the Apaches of New Mexico began at- 
tacks on white settlers in their vicinity. 
They were driven into Mexico by United 
States soldiers and their chief Victoria was 
killed and most of the band were captured 
or killed. 

A band of Apaches under Chiefs Geronimo 
and Natchez left their reservation in Ari- 
zona in the spring of 1882 and kept up an 
Irregular warfare for three years. Sept. 1, 
1885, Gen. Crook captured the band, but 
they escaped in a few days. Crook was 
superseded by Gen. Miles. In the pursuit 
of the Indians Capt. Crawford was killed 
by Mexicans through an alleged mistake, 
and the Indians continued their depreda- 
tions until September, 1886, when they sur- 
rendered under pledges which prevented 
trial for murder. They were soon after re- 
moved to Florida, where their leaders were 
kept. 

Again, in 1890, the Sioux began their 
war dances in South Dakota, and were soon 
Joined by other tribes. Gen. Miles was in 
command in Dakota, and was joined by 
Gen. Brook and Col. W. P. Cody (Buffalo 
Bill). Dec. 15, 1890, the Indian camp was 
seized, and in the struggle Sitting Bull, his 
son Crow Foot, and others were killed. 

After this Chief Red Cloud counseled 
surrender, but Chief Big Foot and a band 
of about 160 warriors from the Cheyenne 
Blver repaired to the Bad Lands of Dakota. 


They were met at Wounded Knee Creek, 
Dec. 29, by Lieut. Hawthorne with the 
Seventh Cavalry and Maj. Whiteside's ar- 
tillery. In the confiist'd hand to hand fight 
the Indians were almost exterininatod, in- 
cluding 'some 200 women and children. 
Capn WnlUu-o, Lieutenants Casey and Mann 
and several non commissioned officers and 
privates were killed. 

Pine Ridge V priding . — Cn the last three 
days of December, 1890, and the first part 
of Janiiaiy, 1891. Major Forsyth was at- 
tacked in the Pine Ridge agency by dissat- 
isfied Brules. They were repulsed and sur- 
rounded by Gen Brook and the Second In- 
fantry ; about 4,000 Indians surrendered to 
Gen. Miles, w’ho took some of their leaders 
to Washington to confer with President 
Harrison and Secretary Noble. 

Indian Wars: 

Apache, discussed, 4524, 5099. 

Bannock, discussed, 4454. 

Cherokee, discussed, 1453, 1472. 

Cheyennes, threatening attitude of, 
4943. 

Chippewa outbreak discussed, 6346. 

Creek — 

Discussed, 1453, 1472. 

Probability of, 148. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 953. 

Arthur, 4625, 4723, 4767. 
Cleveland, 4933, 4943, 5099. 
Pillmore, 2623, 2668. 

Grant, 4360. 

Harrison, Benj., 5636. 

Hayes, 4424, 4454, 4524, 4528. 
Jackson, 1166, 1251, 1453, 1472, 
1508, 1511. 

Johnson, 3774. 

Lincoln, 3333, 3345. 

Madison, 481, 524, 548. 

Monroe, 600, 610, 611, 617, 781. 
Polk, 2410, 2494. 

Tyler, 1933, 1944, 2007, 2051. 

Van Buren, 1833. 

Washington, 53, 74, 96, 107, 126, 
132, 148, 159, 177. 

Fox — 

Discussed, 1166. 

Termination of, 1251. 

Gen. Gaines^ lequisition for volun- 
teers in, not approved by Presi- 
dent, 1453. 

Instructions to Gen. St. Clair author- 
ized him in 1789 to employ militia 
against the Wabash and Illinois. 

Eeferred to, 1433, 1499, 1647, 2911, 
3355, 4004, 4215, 4433, 4435, 4436. 

Requisition for volunteers in, by Gen. 
Gaines not approved, 1453. 

Statement of number of soldiers, In- 
dians, etc., killed in, transmitted, 
4580. 

Surrender of Geronimo discussed, 
5099. 

Surrender of Sitting Bull discussed, 
4625. 

Treachery of Indians referred to, 
1834. 
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Indian WslTS— C ontinued. 

Troops in, should be compensated, 
1454. 

Modoc, correspondence regulating, re- 
ferred to, 4215, 

Nez Perce — 

Discussed, 4424. 

Eeferred to, 4433. 

Northern Cheyenne, discussed, 4454. 

Piegan, engagement of Col, Baker 
with, referred to, 4404. 

Picaree, discussed, 781. 

Sac — 

Discussed, 1166. 

Termination of, 1251. 

Seminole — 

American forces in, and oflcers 
commanding, discussed, 611, 
1472, 1833. 

Appropriation for suppression of, 
recommended, 1473. 

Brevet rank for officers of Army 
participating in, 2008. 

Discussed, 600, 611, 617, 1453, 1472, 
1508, 1833, 1933, 2007, 2051. 
Massacre of Mai. Dade ’s command, 
1834. 

Origin of, referred to, 1944. 

Spain furnishes aid to enemv in, 
611. 

Termination of, 2051. 

Troops in, rations furnished, re- 
ferred to, 594. 

Troops under Gen. Jackson referred 
to, 611. 

Sioux, discussed, 3333, 4360, 5636. 

Dte, discussed, 4524, 4528. 

Wabash, troops must be called for to 
suppress, 53, 74- 

Indiana. — One of the middle western group 
of states ; nickname, “The Hoosier State.” 
It is bounded on the north by Michigan and 
Lake Michigan, on the east by Ohio, on the 
south by Kentucky (separated by the Ohio 
River), and on the west by Illinois. The 
capital is Indianapolis, 

Indiana was settled by the French (at 
Vincennes) in 1702 and was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1703 and to the United States 
in 1783. It became a part of the Northwest 
Territory in 1787 and was made a separate 
Territory in 1800, and was admitted to the 
Union Dec. 11, 1810. Area, 30,354 square 
miles. About 94 per cent, of the total area 
of the State is devoted to farming. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for 
the last Federal census place the number 
of farms in the State at 215.485 (a de- 
crease of 6,412 since 1900), comprising 21,- 
299,823 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at $1,809,135,238. The aver- 
age^ value of land per acre was $62.30. 
The' value of domestic animals, poultry, 
etc., was $173,860,101, including 1,363,016 
cattle, valued at $39,110,492 ; 813.644 

horses, $87,118,468; 82.168 mules, $9,678,- 
014; 3,613.906 swine, $23,736,586; 1.336.- 
967 sheep, $5,908,496. In 1911, 174,600.000 
bushels of corn was produced on 4.850,000 
acres, and was valuf,u at $94,284,000 : 34.- 

354.000 bushels of wheat. $30,575,000. on 

2.337.000 acres ; 47.068,000 bus'hcls of oats. 
$20,239,000, on 1.640.000 acres: 1,000,000 
bushels of rye, $800,000, on 73,000 acres; 


5.162.000 bushels of potatoes, $4,491,000, 
on 89,000 acres; 1,737,000 tons of hay, 
$29,182,000, on 1,848,000 acres, and 20,- 

020.000 pounds of tobacco, $1,561,000, on 

22.000 acres. 

The mineral products, consisting of coal, 
lime, cement, stone, clay products, and 
petroleum, produced in 1910 were valued 
at $59,039,303, of which $20,813,650 was 
coal. Only about 60 per cent, of the miners 
were affected by the coal strike of 1910, 
and these were idle only thirty-four days. 
Nearly half the coal was mined by ma- 
chines. The average production per man 
(841 tons) was the greatest of any of the 
coal producing states. 

The population, according to the census 
of 1910, was 2,700,876. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Indiana having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 8,022. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $668,863,000, giving employment 
to 233,270 persons, using material valued 
at $423,857,000, and turning out finished 
goods worth $730,795,000. Salaries and 
wages paid amounted to $155,854,000. 
Indiana: 

Boundaries of, referred to, 959. 

Lands ■ granted to, in aid of Wabasb 
and Erie Canal discussed, 1725. 

Lands in, referred to, 332. 

Laws of, transmitted, 344. 

Lead mines in, 359. 

Location of lands ceded to, by Pot- 
tawattamies, 1098. 

Sale of lands in, suspension of, re- 
quested, 1434. 

Volunteers from, national thanks ten- 
dered, 3442. 

Indians. — When Europeans first came to 
this hemisphere they called the natives In- 
dians on the supposition that the land was 
India. This was soon found to be an error, 
but the name Indians has continued to be 
applied to the people of both North and 
South America. As the Indians were most- 
ly barbarous, and as those who were par- 
tially civilized possessed no written records 
or reliable tradition, their origin and his- 
tory became a problem for the ethnologist. 

Morton makes two grand divisions of the 
South American Indians — the Toltecan na- 
tions, who were civilized, and the barbar- 
ous tribes, the former embracing the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians and the latter all 
the uncivilized tribes. The Mayas of Tuca- 
tan built pyramids and had a literature. 
Some ethnologists claim that the American 
Indian is a distinct type of the human race, 
as indigenous to this continent as Its fauna 
and flora, and as having subsisted as such 
from the earliest ages of the world. Others 
regard them as a branch of the Mongolian 
race which, at a remote period of their his- 
tory, wandered from Asia to the American 
continent, and there remained for thou- 
sands of years separated from the rest of 
mankind and passing through various stages 
of progress or retrogression. Dr. Robert 
Brown says in his ^‘Racea of Mankind”: 
Not only are the western Indians In ap- 
pearance very like their nearest neighbors, 
the northeastern Asiatics, but In language 
and tradition it is confidently affirmed there 
Is a blending of the people. The Eskimo on 
the American and the Tchuketchls on the 
Asiatic side understand each other perfect- 
ly.’ Anthropologists also admit that be- 
tween the various tribes from the Arctic 
Sea to Cape Horn there is greater uni- 
formity pf physical structure and personal 
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Indians — Continued. 

characteristics than is seen in any other 
quarter of the globe. Though the red 
men of Canada differ in many respects 
from the wandering Guranis of Paraguay 
and both from the Azteca of Mexico, all 
exhibit strong evidence of belonging to the 
same great branch of the human family, 
notwithstanding the wide diversity of 
language. Generally the physical character- 
istics are a low broad forehead ; full face ; 
back of head flattened ; powerful jaws ; full 
lips ; prominent cheek bones ; dark, deeply 
set eyes ; hair long and wavy ; no beard ; 
copper-colored skin ; erect and slender fig- 
ure ; about the average in height. 

In Mexico and 1‘eru the aboriginal in- 
habitants were a rich, powerful, and highly 
civilized people dwelling in walled cities. 
They had fixed laws and were acquainted 
with some of the higher arts and the 
sciences. Taking similarity of language as 
a basis of grouping, the Indians of North 
America were divided into some sixty 
linguistic stocks. These stocks were com- 
posed of many tribes of varying dialects, 
and tribes sometimes united temporarily for 
purposes of offense or defense into confed- 
erations. The most important of these 
stocks were the Eskimaun, Athapascan, 
Algonquian, Siouan, Iroquoian, Sallishan, 
Shoshonean, Muskhogean, Caddoan, Yuman, 
Piman, Sahaptian, Kiowan, and Timuqua- 
nan. The different tribes with which the 
United States have had dealings are men- 
tioned under separate headings. 

The total number of Indians In the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, on June 30. 
1910, was 304,950, of whom more than 100,- 
000 are members of the five civilized tribes 
of Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
Creeks and Semlnolcs, living on their own 
lands in Oklahoma and are practically self- 
supporting. About one-third the number 
wear citizen's dross and one-fourth the num- 
ber read, write and converse in English. 

The activity of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs has always been directed toward two 
main ends — the improvement of the Indian’s 
health and his education in self-support- 
ing activity. In twenty- two western reser- 
vations demonstration farms have been es- 
tablished for the benefit of the Indians, and 
In some places the state authorities have co- 
operated with the Federal bureau in teach- 
ing. In the Yakima Reservation fifty-six 
Indians raised 23,000 bushels of Wheat, 
while others raised alfalfa. Among the Ne- 
braska Winnebagocs the value of the crops 
for 1911 was estimated at $90,000. For 
the education of children the Federal bu- 
reau maintains 223 day schools, seventy- 
nine boarding schools on reservations, and 
thirty-five non-reservation boarding schools. 
The enrollment for 1910 was 24,500. Car- 
lisle (I‘a.) and Hampton (Va.) Indian 
schools arc the largest. 

These groupings proved to be neither ac- 
curate nor permanent, as tribes frequently 
split into several parts and either allied 
themselves with existing tribes or formed 
new ones and the simple language of any 
one was easily acquired by the recruits 
from another branch or family. Each tribe 
called itself by a name in its own language, 
which often was metaphorical, and varied 
from time to time. Then, too, its several 
neighbors called It in their languages by 
other names, which, according to their ex- 
isting relations, might be terms of obloquy, 
friendship or of simple topographical de- 
scription. The attempts of English, 
French, Hute'h and Spanish to imitate the 
native tongue added to the confusion, and 
when attempts were made to write the 
names further discrepancies appeared, while 
It Is customary to refer to the In- 


dian as fast becoming extinct, figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Indian Affairs show 
an increase from the 60,000 to 80,000 es- 
timated in colonial times to more than 
330,000 in 1913. This is due to inter- 
marriage, adoption of whites and blacks 
and to the fostering care of the federal 
government w'hich provides rations, cloth- 
ing, schools and other supplies at a cost 
of some $20,000,000 a year and supports 
the titles to nearly 40,000,000 acres of 
land, rapidly increasing in value. 

Early groupings and location of tribes 
and the numbers at the present time are 
shown in the tables on the next page : 

The names and location of the principal 
tribes of the eight great families in the 
present area of the United States east of 
the Mississippi at the time of the first set- 
tlements were as follows : 

I. Algonquin tribes: 

Micmacs — East of the state of Maine. 

Etchomins or Canoemen — Maine. 

Abenakis — New Hampshire and Maine. 

Narragansetts and Pokanokets or Wam- 
panoags — Eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 

Pequots — Central Massachusetts and 

Rhode Island. 

Mohegans — Western Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 

Delawares or Lennl Lenape — New Jersey, 
the valley, of the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill. 

Nanticokes — Eastern shores of Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Powhatan Confederacy — Eastern Virginia 
and Maryland. 

Corees — Eastern North Carolina. 

Shawnces — South of the Ohio, western 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Miamis — Southern Michigan, N. Indiana, 
and northwestern Ohio. 

Illinois — Southern Illinois and Indiana. 

Klckapoos — Northern and central Illinois. 

Pottawatomles — Northern Illinois. 

Ottawas — Michigan. 

Sacs and Foxes — Northern Wisconsin. 

Mcnomonecs and Chippewas or Ojihways 
— Southern, shore of Lake Superior. 

II. Wyandot or Euron-lroquois irihes: 

Eries (Huron or Wyandot-Iroquois) — 

Southern shore of Lake Erie. 

Andastes (Huron or Wyandot-Iroquois) — 
Head-waters of the Ohio. 

Wyandots (Huron or Wyandot-Iroquois) 
— Territory north of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. 

Senecas (Iroquois proper) — Western New 
York, Long House. 

Cayugas and Onondaga s (Iroquois proper) 
— Central New York. 

Oneldas and Mohawks (Iroquois proper) — 
Eastern New York. 

Tuscaroras (Iroquois proper) — Southwest- 
ern Virginia and North Carolina. Join 
the Iroquois of New York, 1713. 

Chowans, Meherrins and Nottaways (Hu- 
ron or Wyandot-Iroquois) — Southern 
Virginia. 

III. Co I'awalms : 

Western North and South Carolina. 

IV. Cherolcccs: 

Mountainous regions of Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, North and South Carolina. 

V. Uchees: 

About Augusta, Ga. 

VI. Natchez: 

Northwestern Mississippi. 

VII. UoXnlian or Mushhogees: 

Chickasaws — Western Tennessee ana 

northern Mississippi. 

Choctaws— Eastern Mississippi and west- 
ern Alabama. _ 

Creeks or Muskhogees — Alabama ana 
Georgia. 

Semlnoles — Florida. 
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VIII. Winnehagoes: 

About Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

The principal tribes west of the Missis- 
sippi between 1800 and 1830 were : 

Dakotas (Sioux) — Wisconsin, west to 
Kocky Mountains. 

Arapahoes — Wyoming, head-waters of 

Plfl, tt0 

Cheyennes — Wyoming and Nebraska. 
Kansas — Kansas, west. 

Poncas — Dakota. 

Omahas — N ebraska. 

Mandans — Montana. 

Assiniboins — Montana and Dakota. 
Minnetaries (Gros Ventres) — Montana. 
Missouris — Lower Missouri, 
lowas — Iowa. 

Osages — Kansas, west. 

Crows — Dakota. 

Kaws — Kansas. 

Pawnees — Kansas and Nebraska. 

Caddos — Red River and Arkansas. 
Shoshones or Snakes — Kansas to Oregon. 
Kiowas — Kansas, west. 

Utes — Utah and Colorado. 

Comanches — Texas and New Mexico. 
Apaches — New Mexico and Arizona. 
Navajos and Mosquis — Arizona. 

Yumas — Arizona and California. _ 

Pueblos — Nevada and New Mexico. 

Pimas — Arizona. 

Bannocks — Idaho and Oregon. 

Modocs and Nez PercSs — Nevada and Or- 
egon. 

Flatheads — California, Oregon, and Ne- 
vada. 

Klamaths — Oregon and northern Califor- 
nia. 


INDUN POPULATION OP THE UNITED STATES, EXCLUSIVE Off 
ALAS<CA, JUNE 30, 1915. 

(Figures compiled from reports of Indian School superin- 
tendents, supplemented by information from 1910 censi^ 
for localities in which no Indian OfiSce representative is 
located.) 

Grand 'Total 333,010 

Five Civilized Tribes, including freedmen and 

intermarried whites 101,521 

By blood .. 7S,f34 

By intermarriage 2,582 

Freedmen 23,405 

Exclusive of Five Civilized Tribes 231,489 


INDIAN POPULATION BY STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Alabama 

909 

Arizona 

42,336 

Arkansas 

460 

California 

15,034 

Colorado . ... 

890 

Connecticut 

152 

Delaware 

5 

Dist. of Columbia 

68 

Florida 

678 

Georgia 

95 

4,200 

188 

Illinois 

Indiana 

279 

Iowa 

364 

Kansas 

1,375 

Kentucky 

234 

Louisiana 

780 

Maine 

892 

Maryland 

55 

Massachusetts . . 

688 

Michigi n 

Minnesota^ 

Mississippi 

7,514 

11,723 

1,253 

313 

Missouri 


Montana 11,329 

Nebraska 3,917 

Nevada 7,819 

New Hampshire. . 34 

New Jersey. .. . 168 

New Mexico. . . . 22,007 

New York 6,185 

North Carolina, , 8,047 

North Dakota — 8,710 

Ohio 127 

Oklahoma *118,358 

Oregon 6,481 

Rhode Island, .. 284 

South Carolina . . . 331 

South Dakoi^ — 21,082 

Tennessee 216 

Texas 702 

Utah 3,210 

Vermont 26 

Virginia 539 

Washington 11,423 

West Virginia . . 36 

Wisconsin 9,889 

Wyoming 1,706 


*Includ<^ 23,405 freedmen and 2,582 intermarried whites. 


Uncle Saints WorJc Among tJie Indians . — 
A tremendous amount of time, mone.y and 
attention is spent by Uncle Sam upon his 
Indians. The official care of more than 
300,000 Indians is something more than 
mere child’s play, especially when it is 
remembered that hundreds of millions of 


dollars’ worth of property are owned by 
the redmen. In the month of September, 
1916, over $7,000,000 in per capita pay- 
ments is being distributed to the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw and Seminole tribes alone. 

During the past three years under the 
administration of Secretary Lane more than 
$687,000 has been collected as tribal royal- 
ties on coal and asphalt lands belonging to 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes ; for the 
years 1913, 1914 and 1915 restrictions on 
alienation of 191,644 acres of land were 
removed, of which 159,000 acres were sold 
for the benefit of allottees, the amount 
derived from the sale being $1,568,000. 

For the past three years there was col- 
lected as royalties of individual Indians 
from oil produced on restiucted allotted 
lands the total sum of $5,563,000, the 
highest returns being for the year 1914, 
which was $2,113,000. 

Of the original area allotted to members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, amounting to 
over 15,000,000 acres, restrictions on aliena- 
tion have been removed by operation of law, 
by the Secretary of the Interior, on over 
12,000,000 acres, leaving 3,318,000 acres re- 
tained by only 32,540 restricted Indians of 
a total number of 101,521 enrolled mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Aggressive work has been carried on dur- 
ing the same three years in all other de- 
partments of the Indian Office. In that 
time 13,000 allotments of land have been 
made, embracing more than 2,284,000 acres ; 
the Fort Peck Reservation in Montana has 
been opened to settlement; the opening of 
Colville Reservation in the State of 
vv^ahington, making available for home- 
stead entry 350,000 acres ; the designation 
of 706 banks as depositaries of Indian 
moneys as against 450 banks in 1913, with 
amounts aggregating more than $20,000,000. 

There has also been the withdrawal of 
lands in Arizona for the Papago Indians ; 
the granting of new oil and gas leases in 
the Osage Reservation, Oklahoma, on the 
expiration of the Poster lease, procuring 
as a bonus value for the tribe $3,232,600, 
an increase in royalty from 12 per centum 
to 16% per centum and 20 per centum on 
oil, and an estimated increase in royalty 
on gas from 600 to 700 per centum over the 
amount paid on the old form of lease, which 
expired March 16, 1916. 

Competency commissions have been ap- 
pointed to pass on qualifications of Indians 
to individually handle their affairs and 
these commissions are at work in the South- 
west, their recommendations so far having 
resulted in the fee patenting of over 132,000 
acres, thereby placing witbin the taxing 
power of the States of Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, considerably over two and one- 
half millions of dollars’ worth of property, 

Witbin the past three years there have 
been fee patented to Indians in States west 
of the Mississippi over 500,000 acres, there- 
by adding over $^10,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty subject to State taxation. The total 
number of acres granted in fee to individual 
Indians and white purchasers during the 
past throe years was 784,000 acres and a 
fair, conservative valuation thereof, sub- 
ject to taxation by Western States, is 
$14,500,000. 


Following are the Commissioners of Ih- 
dian Affairs appointed since 1880 : 


Ap- 
pointed 

R. F. Trow- 
bridge 1880 

Hiram Price... 1881 
J. D. 0. Atkins. 1885 
John H.Oberly.l888 
T. J. Morgan . . 1889 


Ap- 
pointed 

D. M. Brown- 
ing 1893 

Wm. A. Jones. .1897 
Fr. F. Lcupp . , 1904 
R. G. Valen- 
tine 1909 

Cato Sells .*..19X3 
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Indians: 

Act- 

Making laws of States and Terri- 
tories applicable to reservations 
recommended, 4643. 

To establish peace with, referred 
to, 3796. 

To transfer custody of trust funds 
of, vetoed, 4332. 

Action recommended to enable Iro- 
quois, Delaware and Abenaki, in 
Canada, to attend Exposition held 
at Omaha, Neb., 6304. 

Act to refer claims for depredations 
by, to Court of Claims, vetoed, 
6462. 

Additional troops for Indian country 
recommended, 4330. 

Agencies appointed. (See Indian 
Agents.) 

Agents among. (See Indian Agents.) 
Agricultural and manufacturing 
among, should be encouraged, 340, 
347, 1391. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to, 
recommended. (See Lands, In- 
dian.) 

Annual allowances given, 114, 347, 
363, 378, 1031, 1391. 

Annuities given, who fought with 
Great Britain against United States 
referred to, 1131. 

Arms and ammunition furnished, or- 
ders and proclamation prohibiting, 
3480, 4352, 4403. 

Attempts to alienate affections of, 
discussed, 241, 245, 247. 

Citizens, number of Indian, 6672. 
Citizenship of, discussed, 7394. 
Civilization of — 

Appropriation for, 1334, 1391. 
Discussed and referred to, 114, 177, 
347, 415, 460, 648, 682, 683, 684, 
825, 830, 1020, 1717, 2052, 2991, 
4940. 

Claims of, against United States (see 
also the several tribes) — 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
1031. 

Settlement of, referred to, 2410. 
Colonization of, recommended, 2991. 
Commerce with, 96, 121, 133, 178, 251, 
322, 347. 

More capital should be employed 
in, 361. 

Commission for settlement of differ- 
ences with, recommended, 51. 
Condition of — 

Bill providing for improvement of, 
referred to, 4656. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 981. 

Arthur, 4641, 4730. 

Olexreland, 4940, 5103, 5376, 5380, 
6885, 6976, 6167. 


Grant, 3992, 4106, 4206. 

Harrison, Benj., 5480. 

Hayes, 4427, 4454, 4528, 4575. 
Jackson, 1020, 1082, 1117. 
Monroe, 648. 

Van Buren, 1715. 

In Florida referred to, 894. 

Eeport on, transmitted, 2609. 
Control of Government over, must be 
complete, 615. 

Conventions with. (See Treaties with, 
post,) 

Corps of Indian auxiliaries recom- 
mended, 4454. 

Crimes of — 

Trial and punishment for, referred 
to, 4955. 

Trial in United States courts rec- 
ommended, 2279. 

Debts due by, payment of, should be 
limited, 1446. 

Depredations of, referred to, 74, 87, 
96, 118, 122, 163, 1645, 2410. 
Abuses in prosecution of claim, 
5885. 

Difdeulties with, reports on, referred 
to, 4012. 

Disarming of, law for, and compensa- 
tion to, for weapons taken recom- 
mended, 4849. 

Education of (see also Indian 
Schools), 6672, 6766, 7394. 
Employed by Great Britain in war 
against United States, 500, 520. 
Tribes receiving annuities after 
war referred to, 1131. 

Enlistment and organization of, into 
companies discussed, 5631. 

Enslaved in New Mexico, 3540. 
Exhibition at Omaha, 6304. 
Expeditions among, 2898. 
Expenditures for. (See Indian Af- 
fairs, Bureau of.) 

Farm lands for, recommendations re- 
garding, 4528. 

Frontiers must be protected from. 

(See Frontiers.) 

General allotment Act, 6674. 

Gospel propaganda among, 981. 
Government established by, within 
States would not be recognized, 
1020. 

Government for, council at Ocmulgee 
for, 4073. 

History and condition of, investi- 
gated, 2609. 

Homestead entries for. (See Home- 
stead Laws.) 

Hostile attitude of Creeks, 1472, 1473. 

Hunkpapa treaty with, 912. 

Hostile disposition of, 128, 143, 3774. 
Hostilities against United States, 
should be restrained by Franco 
from committing, 600. 

Hostilities of. (See Indian Warsi) 
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Indians — Continued. 

Hostility of, to United States due to 
influence of British Government, 
489, 500. 

Hunting, should be encouraged to 
abandon, 340. 

Husbandry, practice of, introduced 
among, 314. 

Intermeddling of foreign powers 
with, referred to, 1728, 1806. 
Lands — 

Ceded to United States by. (See 
Lands, Indian; the several 
tribes.) 

Donated to Jackson and Hawkins 
by, as mark of gratitude, 555. 
Granted to, by United States. (See 
Indian Beservations; Lands, In- 
dian; the several tribes.) 

Lands to be reserved for, 3881, 4576. 
Lands, tribal, 6674, 6875. 

Laws regarding, modifications in, rec- 
ommended, 2^279. 

Legal services for, rendered, payment 
of, recommended, 4694. 

Liquors, prohibition of sale of — 

To allottees, recommended, 6167. 
To, requested by, 322. 

Management of, committed to So- 
ciety of Friends, 3992, 4063, 4106, 
4154, 4206, 4254, 4306. 

Military execution, death by, pre- 
ferred to hanging, 322. 

Military post among — 

Increase in, recommended, 1475, 
1940. 

To be established, 436. 

Militia sent to suppress. (See Indian 
Wars.) 

Money invested for, 249. 

Moral improvement of, 981. 

Arrangements made for, 1391. 
Neutral lands, treaty regarding, 3717. 
Number of, in United States, 2991, 
4940, 5885, 6167. 

Pacific relations with, desired, 1332. 
Paper from Society of Friends on af- 
fairs of, referred to, 4075. 

Peace among, attempts made to pre- 
serve, 2117. 

Peace policy, appropriation to carry 
out, recommended, 4106. 

Persona charged with murder con- 
victed by, 442. 

Police force of, organized, 4575. 
Population of, 2940, 2991, 5885, 6167. 
Increased by enlargement of bound- 
aries, 262Sj 2664. 

Presents to, from Great Britain, re- 
ferred to, 2129. 

Proceeds of reservations, bill provid- 
ing for use of, for relief of, 4973, 
Progress of, slow, 6911, 6912. 

Public lands must be protected from, 
(See Frontiers.) 


Deferred to, 96, 100, 103, 107, 114, 
117, 122, 123, 127, 133, 136, 159, 
163, 178, 179, 191, 199, 346, 360, 
374, 386, 395, 600, 651, 825, 1082, 
1099, 2956. 

Eemoval of, to lands lying west- 
ward — 

Army engaged in, 1833. 

Progress made in, discussed, 1128, 
1167, 1332, 1390, 1472, 1475, 1608, 
1714, 1833, 2261, 2355, 2410, 3388, 
3587. 

Eecommended by President — 
Fillmore, 2710, 2720. 

Jackson, 1021, 1039, 1082, 1104, 
1117, 1132, 1167, 1251, 1274, 

1390. 

Monroe, 759, 849. 

Polk, 2279, 2303. 

Tyler, 2007, 2201. 

Van Buren, 1608, 1692, 1714, 
1724, 1778. 

Referred to, 4367. 

Treaty regarding, 1251, 1475. 
Rights of, citizens infringing, must 
be punished, 129, 177, 183, 937, 
1099. 

Schools provided for. (See Indian 
Schools.) 

Supplies for, increase of items for 
transportation of, recommended, 
4680. 

Teachers sent among, 5375. (See also 
Indian Schools.) 

Territorial government for, recom- 
mended, 4073, 4106, 4154, 4206, 
4254. 

Trade with, 773, 1099. 

Act to regulate, discussed, 1099. 
Trading establishments among, 766, 
767, 849. 

Recommended, 340, 342, 347, 436. 
Treaties with (see also the several 
tribes), 1094, 2410, 2501, 2681, 
2687, 2694, 2884, 2956, 3573, 3652, 
3881, 4006. 

Appropriation for fulfillment of, 
recommended, 2907, 2912. 
Obligation of Congress to make, 
referred to, 4005. 

Appropriation made for concluding, 
872. 

Compensation paid persons for ne- 
gotiating, referred to, 1745, 1808. 
Discussion of, in executive session 
referred to, 4006. 

Exclusion of reservations from, dis- 
cussed, 1724. 

Instructions to commissioners nego- 
tiating within Indian Territory, 
6271. 

Irregularities in, discussed, 1901. 
Laws regarding, modifications in, 
recommended, 2832. 

Must be ratified by Government, 
53. . . . 



“In God We Trust” 
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Peace Commission of 1867 referred 
to, 4005. 

Appropriation to carry out policy 
of, recommended, 4106. 

Persons violating, shall be pun- 
ished, 93, 129, 177, 183, 242. 

Printed copies of, referred to, 1135. 

Eejeeted by Senate, referred to, 
2707. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 285. 

War between the States, attitude 
of tribes in. (See Civil War.) 

Wars with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Indigent Insane, act making grant of 
lands to States for benefit of, vetoed, 
2780. 

Industrial Conditions, 6645, 6647. 
Industrial Education, report on, trans- 
mitted, 5782. 

Discussed by President — 

Boosevelt, 7044. 

Taft, 7044. 

Industrial Exhibitions. (See Exhibi- 
tions.) 

Industrial Peace Committee.—The com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Storthing entrusted 
with the distribution of the Nobel prize 
money in 1906 awarded to President Roose- 
velt that portion allotted to the person 
who should do the most to promote peace 
snd fraternity among nations. The value 
of the prize was about $40,000, The Presi- 
dent expressed a wish that this award be 
made the nucleus of a fund for the pro- 
motion of industrial peace at home, and 
Congress passed an act which he approved 
March 2, 1907, creating the Found.ation 
for the Promotion of Industrial Peace. 
This law provided that the Chief Justice of 
the United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, and their successors in oflice, to- 
gether with a representative of labor and a 
representative of capital and two persons 
to reprosc'iit the general public, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, he created trustees of the Founda- 
tion for the Promotion of Industrial Peace. 
The plan failed and the money was returned 
to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Industrial Property, iutornational con- 
vention at Paris for protection of, 
4560, 4794, 4857, 5118. 

Industrial Belations Oommission.—The 

frequent Interruption of peaceful relations 
between employers and wage-workers, es- 
pecially on transportation lines and In the 
supply of commodities In general use, with 
the consequent loss and annoyance to the 
public, has been the subject of presidential 
concern in recent years, and the attention 
, of Congress has been called to the necessity 
of federal action by Presidents McKinley, 
Roosevelt and Taft. The latter, in his mes- 
sage of February 2, 1912 (page 7725), rec- 
ommended that a Commission be appoint- 
ed to Inquire into the question with the 
view of ascertaining the underlying cause 
of such disturbances. Congress accordingly 
passed a law in Aughst, 1912, creating 
such a commission, charged with the fol- 
lowing duties: 


That the commission shall inquire into 
the general condition of labor in the prin- 
cipal industries of the United States, in- 
cluding agriculture, and especially in those 
which are carried on in corporate forms ; 
into existing relations between employers 
and employees ; into the effect of industrial 
conditions on public welfare and into the 
rights and powers of the community to 
deal therewith ; into the conditions of sani- 
tation and safety of employees and the pro- 
visions for protecting the life, limb and 
health of the employees ; into the growth of . 
associations of employers and of wage-earn- 
ers and the effect of such associations 
upon the relations between employers and 
employees ; into the extent and results of 
methods of collective bargaining ; into any 
methods which have been tried in any state 
or in foreign countries for maintaining mu- 
tually satisfactory relations between em- 
ployees and employers ; into methods for 
avoiding or adjusting labor disputes through 
peaceful and conciliatory mediation and ne- 
gotiations ; into the scope, methbds and 
resources of existing bureaus of labor and 
into possible ways of increasing their use- 
fulness ; into the question of smuggling or 
other illegal entry of Asiatics into the 
United States or its insular possessions, and 
of the methods by which such Asiatics have 
gained and are gaining such admission, and 
shall report to Congress as speedily as pos- 
sible with such recommendation as said 
commission may think proper to prevent 
such smuggling and illegal entry. The 
commission shall seek to discover the un- 
derlying causes of dissatisfaction in the In- 
dustrial situation and report its conclusions 
thereon. 

The Commission appointed consisted of 
Frank P. Walsh, Chairman, Kansas City, 
Mo. ; Prof. John R. Commons of Madison, 
Wis. ; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, New York 
City ; Harris Weinstock, Sacramento, Cal. ; 
S. Thurston Ballai*d, Louisville, Ky. ; John 
B. Lennon, Bloomington, 111. ; James O’Con- 
nell, Washington, D. C., and Austin B. 
Garretson, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Industrial Relations, Commissions on, 
7725. 

Information, International Bureau of, 
establishment of, at Washington rec- 
ommended by International Ameri- 
can Conference, 5506. 

**In God We Trust.**— “In God We 
Trust” first appeared on the copper two- 
cent issue of 1864, and was the first use 
of the word “God” in any Government act. 
The sentence was introduced by James Pol- 
lock, Director of the Mint, with the ap- 

S roval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
alraon P. Chase. It appeared on the 1866 
issue of the double eagle, eagle, half-eagle, 
silver dollar, half-dollar, and nickel five-cent 
piece, in lieu of the long existing motto of 
“E Pluribus Unum.” In the Trade Dollar 
issue (1873) both mottoes were retained, 
“In God We Trust” appearing on the ob- 
verse. 

Some bf the coinage of 1907 appearing 
without the customary legend, much criti- 
cism was aroused and Congress on May 
18, 1908, passed the following act, restor- 
ing the motto to the coins ; Be it enacted 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the motto, “In God We 
Trust,” heretofore inscribed on certain de- 
nominations of the gold and silver coins 
of the United States of America, shall here- 
after he Inscribed upon all such gold and 
silver coins of said denominations as hereto- 
fore. 
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Inlieritance Tax.—A tax upon the estate 


of a deceased person has always been con- 
sidered a proper and legitimate form of pub- 
lic revenue. The deceased, having enjoyed 
tlie protection of the state during life, and 
dying with the assurance that the state will 
carry out his last wishes, is under some 
obligation to the community, while the bene- 
ficiary will not feel the slight decrease in 
his legacy taken by the power that guaran- 
tees its legal transfer. 

Federal Inheritance Taos . — The national 
government has imposed inheritance taxes 
temporarily on three different occasions. 
The first was in 1797, when war with 
France threatened ; again in 1862, during 
the Civil w^ar, and the third time during 
the Spanish-American war of 1898. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt suggested it to Congress as 
a permanent source of revenue in his sixth 
annual message (page 7422), and repeats 
his recommendation in his seventh annual 
message and cites in support of his argu- 
ment the fact that England, France and 
Germany collect such taxes. (Page 7464.1 
President Taft also recommended a gradu- 
ated inheritance tax as a means of meet- 
ing a deficiency in the revenues. (Page 
7750. ) 


State Inheritance Tax . — Most of the 


states tax inheritances and at the same 


time provide for the payment of preferred 
obligations of the deceased and the prompt 
and efficient settlement of the estate. 


The following is a synopsis of several of 
the laws of the various states affecting the 


administration of the estate of a deceased 


person : 

1. Who to Administer, — (a) If the de- 
ceased leaves a will, the duty of adminis- 
tration falls upon ■ the executor. If no 
executor is named, or In the event of the 
death or refusal of the executor to act, the 
Court will grant administration under the 
will to some suitable person, generally se- 
lected from those most largely interested 
under the provisions of the will, such as 
the residuary legatees, if any. (b) If the 
deceased died intestate, letters of adminis- 
tration are granted to the following per- 
sons in practically all the states : 

First — To the surviving husband or 
widow. 

Second— To one or more of the next of 
kin entitled to share in the estate. 

Third— If none of the above consent to 
act, to one of the creditors of the estate, 
except in localities where there is provided 
by law a Public Administrator, who is pre- 
ferred to creditors. In practically all the 
states an administrator is required to give 
bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties in double the value of the estate to 
be administered. 

In most of the states, if so provided by 
the will, no bond is required' of an executor, 
except that in some states an executor is 
required to give a bond to cover the prob- 
able amount of the debts of the estate, and 
iu practically all the states, in the discre- 
tion of the Court, for cause shown, an 
executor may be required to give a bond. 

2. Claims of Creditors. — The procedure in 
the several states In presenting creditors’ 
claims against the estate varies consider- 
ably. In the majority of the states the 
executor or administrator is required 
promptly to give public notice to creditors 
to present their claims to him, and the 
creditors are required so to pre.sent their 
claims supported by an affidavit that the 
same are justly due and owing from the 
. estate, above any offsets or counter claims, 
"within a period limited generally to six 
.months or a year., , The law of each state 
should be consulted' 'tor more specific de- 


tails. Most of the states direct a final 
closing of the estate by the executor or 
administrator within a year or eighteen 
months after his appointment, though the 
time limit may be extended by the Probate 
Court if conditions require it. 

3. Analysis of the laws of the several 
states, covering the inheritance or succes- 
sion tax upon* property received either by 
intestate laws, last will, or by gift or 
transfer, designed to take effect at death, 
excepting legacies for religious, charitable 
or educational purposes, which are tax 
exempt in most of the states. In the great 
majority of the states no distinction as to 
tax is made between real estate and per- 
sonal property : 

Alabama, — No inheritance tax. 

Arizona. — To grandfather, grandmother, 
parents, husband, wife, child, brother, sister, 
son-in-law, or daughter-in-law, or adopted 
child, 1 per cent. $5,000 exempt to each 
beneficiary above named. Estates less than 
$10,000 exempt. To uncle, aunt, nephew, 
niece or descendant thereof, 2 per cent ; 
$2,000 exempt to each beneficiary named. 
Estate less than $5,000 exempt. To others, 
8 per cent up to $10,000 ; 4 per cent from 
$10,000 to $20,000; 5 per cent from $20,- 
OOO to $50,000; 6 per cent above $50,000. 
$500 exempt. 

ArJeansas . — On amounts not exceeding $5,- 
000 the rate is 1 per cent to parents, hus- 
band or wife, child or adopted child, brother, 
sister, son-in-law or daughter-in-law. To 
all others the rate on the same amount is 

3 per cent. $3,000 passing to widow or 

minor child and $1,000 passing to the other 
immediate relatives mentioned is exempt. 
The exemption to others more remote is 
$500. On amounts in excess of $5,000 the 
primary rates (1 per cent and 3 per cent 
respectively) are increased as follow’s : 
From $5,000 to $10,000, twice the primary 
rates; from $10,000 to. $30,000, three 
times the primary rates : from $30,000 to 
$50,000, four times: $50,000 to $100,000, 
five times ; $100,000 to $500,000, six 

times; $500,000 to $1,000,000, seven times; 
above $1,000,000. eight times. 

Vuhja, nia . — For the purpose of determin- 
ing the rates of tax, beneficiaries are divid- 
ed into five classes: (a) husband, wife or 
children; (b) brothers, sisters or their de- 
scendants, also son-in-law or daughter-in- 
law; (c) uncles aunts or their descend- 
ants; (d) great-uncles, great-aunts or their 
descendants: (e) others more remote. The 
tax also varies with the amount of the 
estate or legacy. On amounts not exceed- 
ing $25,000 the rates for the five classes 
of beneficiaries are respectively 1 per cent, 
2 per cent, 3 per cent, 4 per cent and 5 
per cent On amounts from $25, (XH) to 
$50,000 the above rates are multiplied by 
2. On amounts from $50,000 to .$100,000 
the original rates arc multiplied by 3. 
On amounts from $100,000 to $50(),000 they 
are multiplied by 4, and on amounts in 
excess of .$500,000 they are multiplied by 5. 
Amounts exempt from taxation are as fol- 
lows: To widow or minor Child, ,$24,000; 
to other beneficiaries in class (a). $10,000; 
to beneficiaries in class (b), $2,000; to 
beneficiaries In class (c), $1,500; to class 
(d), $1,000; to class (e), $500. 

Colorado. — To parents, husband or wife, 
child, brother or sister, wife or widow of 
son, husband of daughter, lineal descendant, 
or adopted child the rate is 2 per cent, with 
$10,000 exempt. To uncle, aunt, nephew 
or niece or their descendants. .3 per cent. 
To all others above $500; On $500 to $10,- 
000, tax is 3 per cent : ,$10,000 to $20,00(), 

4 per cent ; $20,000 to $50,000, 5 per cent ; 
$50,000 to $500,000, 6 per cent; above 
$600,000, 10 per cent. 
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Connecticut. — To parents, husband, wife, 
descendant, adopted child or descendant 
thereof, 1 per cent up to $100,000 ; $100,- 
000 to $300,000, 3 per cent ; above $300,- 
000, 3 per cent ; $5,000 exempt. To brother 
or sister, son-in-law or daughter-in-law, 1 
per cent up to $100,000 ; above $100,000, 3 
per cent ; $3,000, exempt. To others, 5 
per cent up to $100,000; above $100,000, 6 
per cent $500 exempt. 

Delaware. — Exempt to parents, grand- 
parents, husband, wife, descendants, 
adopted child. To others exempt to $500 
and taxable on excess as follows : To 

brothers, sisters or their descendants, 1 
per cent; to uncles, aunts or their descend- 
ants, 2 per cent ; to great-uncles, great- 
aunts or their descendants, 3 per cent ; to 
those more remote in blood, 5 per cent. 

District of Columbia, — No inheritance 
tax. 

Florida. — No inheritance tax. 

Georgia. — No inheritance tax. 

Idaho. — Tax on estates less than $25,000 
at following rates : (a) To husband or wife, 

lineal issue or ancestor, 1 per cent ; exempt 
to widow or minor child, $10,000 : to others 
of Class A, exempt, $4,000. (b) To brother 

or sister, or their descendants, or wife or 
widow of son, or husband of daughter, IV^ 
per cent; exempt, $2,000. (c) To uncles, 

aunts or descendants, 3 per cent ; exempt, 
$1,500. (d) To great-uncles, great-aunts or 

descendants, 4 per cent; exempt, $1,000. 
(e) To more distant relatives or strangers 
in blood, 5 per cent ; exempt, $500. On 
larger estates than $25,000 the above rates 
are multiplied as follows : $25,000 to $50,- 
000, 11/2 times above ; $50,000 to $100,000, 
2 times above; $100,000 to $500,000, 2t^ 
times above ; $500,000 and upward, 3 times 
above. 

Illinois. — To parents, husband, wife, de- 
scendant, adopted child, brother, sister, 
wife of son, husband of daughter, on 
amounts from $20,000 to $100,000 the rate 
is 1 per cent; above $100,000, 2 per cent; 
exempt below $20,000. To uncle, aunt, 
niece, nephew or their descendants the rate 
is 2 per cent on amounts less than $20,000 ; 

4 per cent on amounts in excess of $20,- 
000 ; exempt below $2,000. To all others 
the rates vary with amounts as follows : 
Up to $10,000, 3 per cent; $10,000 to $20,- 
000, 4 per cent ; $20,000 to $50,000, 5 per 
cent ; $50,000 to $100,000, G per cent ; above 
$100,000, 10 per cent ; exempt to $500. 

Indiana. — On amounts not exceeding $25,- 
000. the primary rates are: (1) To hus- 
band. wife, ancestor, descendant, adopted 
c'hild, 1 per cent Exempt $10,000 to widow 
and $2,000 to Other parties .lust named. 
(2) To brother, sister or their descendants, 
or to son-in-law or daiigliler-in-law, VA 
per cent; exempt $500. (3) To uncle, aunt 

or their descendants, 3 per cent ; exempt 
$250. (4) To great uncle, great aunt or 

their descendants, 4 per cent ; exempt $100. 
(5) To others more remote, 5 per cent. On 
larger amounts the primary rates are mul- 
tiplied as follows: (1) from $25,000 to 
$50,000, 1% times; (2) from $50,000 to 
$100,000 twice; (3) from $100,000 to 
,i500,000, 2% times; (4) above $ 500 , 000 , 3 
times. 

Iowa. — Property passing to parents, hus- 
band or wife, lineal descendants, adopted 
child or issue thereof is ex('mpt. To others 

5 per cent tax above $1,000. To alien non- 
residents of the state tax is 20 per cent, un- 
less alien is brother or sister, when tax Is 
10 per cent. 

Kansas. — No inheritance tax. 

jRTewtMclfcj/.— Tax of 6 per cent on all 
estates over $500 except to parents, hus- 


band or wife, lawful issue, husband of 
daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal de- 
scendants or adopted child, which are 
exempt. 

Louisiana. — Exempt to $10,000 to par- 
ents or lineal ancestors, children or de- 
scendants ; excess taxable at 2 per cent ; to 
others 5 per cent. 

Maine. — To ancestors, parents, husband, 
wife, descendants, adopted child, wife of 
son, husband of daughter, the rates are as 
follows: Up to $50,000, 1 per cent; $50,- 
000 to $100,000, IYq per cent; above $100,- 
000, 2 per cent; $10,000 exempt to parents, 
husband, wife, child or adopted child. To 
brother, _ sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece 
or cousin, the rates on the above amounts 
are 4 per cent, 4^^ per cent and 5 per cent ; 
$500 exempt. To others, rates on the same 
amounts are 5 per cent, 6 per cent and 7 
per cent ; same exemption. 

Maryland.— Exempt to parents, husband 
or wife, children, or lineal descendants ; to 
others, 5 per cent above $500. 

Massachusetts. — To husband, wife, ances- 
tor, descendant, adopted child or its de- 
scendants, adopted parent or its ancestors, 
son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 1 per cent up 
to $50.000 ; 2 per cent $50,000 to $250,- 
000; 3 per cent $250,000 to $1,000,000; 4 
per cent above $1,000,000. To brother, 
sister, nephew or niece, 2 per cent up to 
$10,000; 3 per cent $10,000 to $25,000: 5 
per cent $25,000 to $50,000 ; 6 per cent $50,- 
000 to $250,000 ; 7 per cent $250,000 to 
$1,000,000 ; 8 per cent above $1,000,000. 
To others, 5 per cent up to $50,000 ; 6 
per cent $50,000 to $250,000; 7 per cent 
$250,000 to $1,000,000; 8 per cent above 
$1,000,000. $10,000 passing to parent, bus- 
band or wife, child, adopted child or adopt- 
ed parent is exempt. To others the ex- 
emption is $1,000. 

Michigan. — Tax Is 1 per cent to grand- 
arents, parents, husband or wife, child, 
rother or sister, wife or widow of son, 
husband of daughter, lineal descendants, 
adopted child, or one to whom deceased 
stood in relation of parent, exempt to $2,- 
000. To others, 5 per cent over $100. Ex- 
emption to widow is $5,000. 

Minnesota. — Five classes of beneficiaries 
are recognized: (a) wife, or lineal descend- 
ant; (b) husband, parents, ancestors, 
adopted children or issue thereof ; (c) 

brother or sister or their descendants, son- 
in-law or daughter-in-law; (d) uncles, 
aunts or their descendants ; (e) others more 
remote. The rates for amounts not exceed- 
ing $15,000 (called the primary rates) for 
the classes given above are respectively 1 
per cent, li per cent, 3 per cent, 4 per 
cent and 5 per cent. On amounts from 
$15,000 to $30,000 the primary rates are 
multiplied li times: from $30,000 to $50,- 
000 twice; from $50,000 to $100,000, 2i 
times; and above $100,000, 3 time.s. Exemp- 
tions are to classes (a) and (b), except 
ancestors, ,$,3,000; to class (c) $1,000; to 
class (d) $250 and to class (e) $100. 

Mississippi. — No inheritance tax. 

Missouri. — All inheritances taxable at 5 
per cent except to parents, husband or 
wife, adopted child or lineal descendants, 
which are exempt. 

Montana. — Tax of 1 per cent to parents, 
husband, wife, child, brother, sister, de- 
scendant, adopted child, son-In-Iaw, daugh- 
ter-in-law, $7,50() exempt. To all others, 
6 per cent over $500. 

NebrasJea. — Taxable at 1 per cent to par- 
ents, husband or wife, child, brother or 
sister, wife or widow of son, husband of 
daughter, adopted child and lineal descend- 
ants In lawful wedlock, exempt to $10,000. 
To uncle, aunt, nephew or niece, or de- 
scendants, 2 per cent; exempt to $2,000. 
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To others, above $500 as follows: $500 
to $5,000, 2 per cent; $5,000 to $10,000, 

3 per cent; $10,000 to $20,000, 4 per cent; 

$20,000 to $50,000, 5 per cent ; above $50,- 
000, 6 per cent. „„„ 

Nevada. — On amounts not exceeding $25,- 
000 the primary rates are: (1) To husband 
or wife, ancestors, decendants or adopted 
child, 1 per cent. $20,000 exempt to widow 
or minor child ; to others just named, $10,- 
000 exempt. (2) To brother, sister, nephew, 
niece or their descendants, 2 per cent ; $10,- 

000 exempt. (3) To uncles, aunts or their 
descendants, 3 per cent, $5,000 exempt. 
(4) To great uncles, great aunts or their 
descendants, 4 per cent. (5) To all others, 
5 per cent. On larger amounts the primary 
rates are multiplied as follows : $25,000 to 
$50,000, twice primary rates ; $50,000 to 
$100,000, 3 times; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times; above $500,000, 5 times. 

New Hampshire. — Exempt to parents, 
husband or wife, lineal descendants, brother, 
sister, adopted child, or issue thereof, wife 
'or widow of son, husband of daughter. To 
all others, 5 per cent. 

New Jersey. — Exempt to parents, husband 
or wife, children, lineal descendants, brother 
or sister, husband of daughter, wife or 
widow of son. To all others, 5 per cent; 
$500 exempt. 

Neio Mexico. — No inheritance tax. 

New York. — To parents, husband, wife, 
child, descendants, brother, sister, son-in- 
law, daughter-in-law or adopted child, ex- 
empt to $5,000 : on excess rates are $50,000, 

1 Ur cent; $50,000 to $250,000, 2 per 
cent; $250,000 to $1,000,000, 3 per cent; 

4 per cent above $1,000,000. To others 
exempt to $1,000 ; rates on excess on above 
amounts are 5 per cent, 6 psr cent, 7 per 
cent and 8 per cent. 

North Carolina. — Exempt to husband or 
wife. (1) To lineal ancestors, or descend- 
ants, brothers or sisters, or where mutual 
relation of parents and child existed, % per 
cent. (2) Descendants of brother or sister, 
ll per cent. (3) Uncles or aunts, or de- 
scendants, 3 per cent. (4) Great-uncles, 
great-aunts or descendants, 4 per cent. (5) 
To all others, $2,000 to $5,000, 5^ per cent ; 
$5,000 to $10,000, per cent; $10,000 ^ 
$25,000, 1 per cent ; $25,000 to $50,000, 
124 per cent : above $50,000, 15 per cent ; 
exempt $2,000 in all cases. 

North Dakota. — To husband or wife ($20,- 
000 exempt), father, mother, descendants, 
adopted child or its descendants, 1 per cent 
up to $100,000 ; 2 per cent from $100,000 
to $250,000 ; 2^ per cent, $250,000 to $500,- 
000 : 3 per cent above $500,000. To 

brother or sister, son-in-law or daugb- 
ter-in-law ($500 exempt), 1} per cent up 
to $25,000 ; 2i per cent from $25,000 to 
$50,000; 3 per cent from $50,000 to .$100,- 
000; per cent from $100,000 to $500,- 
000 ; 4^ per cent above $500,000. To uncle, 
aunt or their descendants, 3 per cent up 
to $25,000; 4^ per cent from $25,000^ to 
$50,000 ; 6 per cent from $50,000 to $100,- 
000; 74 per cent from $100,000 to $500,- 
000 ; 9 per cent above $500,000. To others 

5 per cent up to $25,000 ; 6 per cent from 
$25,000 to $50,000 ; 9 per cent from $50,- 
000 to $100,000 ; 12 per cent from $100,000 
to $500,000 ; 15 per cent above $500,000. 

Ohio. — Exempt to parents, husband or 
wife, lineal descendants or adopted child. 
To others 5 per cent above $500 exempt. 

Oklahoma. — To widow, $10,000 exempt; 
next $5,000 taxed at 1 per cent : above that 
sum rate is 1.008 per cent. To husband, 
ancestors, descendants or adopted children, 
$5,000 exempt ; next $5,000 taxed at 1 per 
cent and excess as in case of the widow. 
To brothers, sisters or their descendants, to 


son-in-law or dauehter-in-law, $500 exempt; 
next $2,000 taxed at 1^ per cent; excess 
taxed at said rate plus 1-50 of 1 per cent 
thereof. To uncles, aunts or descendants, 
$250 exempt; next $2,000 taxed at 3 per 
cent ; excess taxed at said rate plus 1-50 
of 1 per cent thereof. To great-uncles, 
great-aunts or descendants, $150 exempt ; 
next $500 taxed at 4 per cent ; excess taxed 
at said rate plus 1-10 of 1 per cent thereof. 
To others more remote, $100 exempt ; next 
$500 taxed at 5 per cent ; excess at said 
rate plus 1-10 of 1 per cent thereof. 

Oregon. — (a) Tax of 1 per cent to par- 
ents, husband or wife, child, brother or 
sister, wife or widow of son, husband of 
daughter, adopted child, lineal descendants 
or ancestors, $5,000 exempt to each person. 
Estate must exceed $10,000. (b) Tax of 2 

per cent to uncle, aunt, niece, nephew or 
descendants, $2,000 exempt to each person. 
Estate must exceed $5,000. In all other 
cases above $500: $500 to $10,000, 3 per 
cent : $10,000 to $20,000. 4 per cent : $20 - 
000 to $50,000, 5 per cent ; above $50,000, 
6 per cent. 

Pennsylvania. — Estates less than $250 
exempt. Exempt to parents, husband or 
wife, children or lineal descendants, step- 
children, adopted children, wife or widow 
of son. To all others, 5 per cent, 

RJiode Island. — No inheritance tax. 

South Carolina. — No Inheritance tax. 

South Dakota. — On amounts not exceed- 
ing $15,000 the primary rates of tax are: 

(1) To wife or lineal issue, 1 per cent. 

(2) To husband, ancestor or adopted child, 
14 per cent. (3) To brother, sister or their 
descendants, to son-in-law or daughter-in- 
law, 3 per cent. (4) To uncles, aunts or 
their descendants, 4 per cent; (5) to others, 

5 per cent On increased amounts the px'i- 
mary rate is multiplied from $15,000 to $50,- 
000, twice ; from $50,000 to $100,000, 
times; above $100,000, 3 times. $10,000 is 
exempt to husband, wife, issue or adopted 
child ; $3,000 is exempt to ancestor ; $1,000 
exempt to class (3), $250 to class (4) and 
$100 to class (5). 

Tennessee. — To parents, husband, wife, 
child or descendants, $5,000 exempt. Upon 
excess 1 per cent up to $20,000 ; 14 per 
cent above $20,000. To others, 5 per cent 
above $250. 

Texas. — Exempt to parents, husband or 
wife or descendants. The rate of taxation 
on other legacies varies (above such sum 
as is exempt) with the amount of the 
legacy. Six divisions as to amount are 
recognized; (1) up to $10,000; (2) $10,000 
to ,$25,000; (3) $25,000 to $50,000; (4) 
$50,000 to $100,000: (5) $100,000 to $500,- 
000; (C) above $500,000. To ancestors, 
brothers, sisters or their descendants, the 
rates on the above amounts are 2 per cent, 
2i per cent, 3 per cent, 34 per cent, 4 per 
cent and 5 per cent ; $2,000 being exempt. 
To uncles, aunts or their descendants the 
rates are 3 per cent, 4 per cent, 5 per cent. 

6 per cent, 7 per cent and 8 per cent, $1,000 
being exempt. To others more remote the 
rates are 4 per cent, 54 pet cent, 7 per 
cent, 84 per cent, 10 per cent and 12 per 
cent, $500 being exempt. 

Tax of 5 per cent on all estates 
over $10,000. ^ 

Vermont. — Exempt to parents, husband 
or wife, lineal descendants, stepchild, 
adopted child, or lineal descendant thereof, 
wife or widow of son, husband of daughter. 
To all others, 5 per cent. 

Virginia. — Exempt to lineal ancestors or 
lineal' descendants, husband or wife, brother 
or sister. To all others, 5 per cent. 

Washington.-^ieL) Tax of 1 per cent 
above $10,000 to parents, husband or wife, 
lineal descendants, adopted child, or lineal 
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descendant thereof, (b) To collaterals, in- 
cluding the third degree of relationship, 3 
per cent up to $50,000, 4^ per cent from 
$50,000 to $100,000, and 0 per cent from 
$100,000 upward, (c) To those further re- 
moved, 6 per cent up to $50,000, 9 per 
cent up to $100,000, 12 per cent above 
$100,000. 

Tfeat Virginia , — To lineal ancestor, hus- 
band, wife, descendant, the rate is 1 per 
cent on amounts up to $25,000 ; $25,000 
to $50,000, 1^ per cent ; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 2 per cent; $100,000 to $500,000, 2^ 
per cent ; above $500,000, 3 per cent. Ex- 
empt up to $10,000, except in case of widow, 
where $15,000 is exempt. To brother or 
sister the rate is 3 per cent up to $25,000, 
and for the varying amounts stated above 
the rates are 4^ per cent, 6 per cent, 
per cent and 9 per cent. To others more 
remote the rates are 5 per cent, 7^ per 
cent, 10 per cent, 12J per cent and 15 
per cent. 

Wisconsin , — (1) Tax of 1 per cent to 
husband, wife, lineal descendants, lineal 
ancestors, adopted child, and lineal issue 
thereof. (2) To brothers, sisters and de- 
scendants, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of daughter, 1^ per cent. (3) To uncles, 
aunts or their descendants, 3 per cent. (4) 
To great-uncles, great-aunts and their de- 
scendants, 4 per cent. (5) To all others, 5 
per cent. When the estate is above $25,000 
the above rates are multiplied as follows: 
$25,000 to $50,000, 1^ times on excess; 
$50,000 to $100,000, 2 times on excess; 
$100,000 to $500,000, 2^ times on excess; 
above ,$500,000, 3 times on excess. Exempt 
$10,000 to widow and lessor amounts to 
other relatives, down to $100 exemptions to 
strangers in blood. 

Wyoming . — Tax of 2 per cent on amount 
above $10,000 to parents, husband or wife, 
child, brother, sister, lineal descendants, 
wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 
adopted or acknowledged child for ten years. 
Except that to husband, wife or child resi- 
dent of the state ,$25,000 to each is exempt. 
To others than above, tax of 5 per cent ; 
$600 exempt. 

Preferred OWgations . — In most states 
the preferred obligations are funeral ex- 
penses, administration, taxes, judgments in 
the order named. 

Inheritance Tax, recommended by Pres- 
ident — 

Koosovelt, 7043, 7083. 

Taft, 7370, 7390. 

Initiative, Eeferendum and Recall.— 

Under these terms are comprised several 
propositions for bringing the entire body 
of voters into closer and more active par- 
ticipation In making and enforcing laws. 
In the opinion of many persons of various 
political faiths these ideas comprehend a 
‘ simpler and more advanced form of de- 
mocracy than at present obtains In most 
representative governments. 

The initiative gives the people the power 
to originate laws. If a certain percentage 
of the voters sign a petition for a law and 
file it with the proper ofllclal it must come 
before the legislative body. 

Reference of proposed laws to the people 
for their final acceptance or rejection is 
known as the referendum. The initiative 
is always coupled with the referendum. 

The recall is a provision for the recall 
of an elective officer before the expiration 
of his term of office by petition of a certain 
proportion of those who voted for him and 
demanding another election. 

The principle of the referendum has been 

employed lu the Stgtes b,b far bsi-clc 


as 1778, when the legislature of Massachu- 
setts submitted a constitution to the people, 
requiring a two-thirds majority for its 
mification. This failed of passage at the 
hands of the voters, and in 1779 a popular 
vote was taken on whether to hold a con- 
stitutional convention. This proposal car- 
ried and a convention was called which 
framed a new constitution which was later 
submitted to the people and ratified. Con- 
stitutions have been referred to the people 
for ratification by nearly ail the states. 

The broader idea of the referendum as 
popularly advocated in the United States is 
copied from the Swiss republic, whence it 
dates back to the fourteenth century. 
About 1S90 interest in this form of law- 
making was aroused. Its introduction was 
one of the demands of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, and later of the People’s party. It 
was thought that in this way legislation 
could be taken from the control of party 
politicians. 

In ^ 1808 South Dakota so amended its 
constitution as to require the submission to 
popular vote of any measure proposed by 
petition of five per cent of the qualified 
voters. Upon petition of the same percen- 
tage of voters any measure enacted by the 
legislature was required to be submitted 
to the people, provided such measure was 
not necessary to the immediate preservation 
of the public health, peace or safety for 
the support of the government or its exist- 
ing institutions. South Dakota’s adoption 
of the initiative and referendum was follow- 
ed by Utah in 1900 and by Oregon in 1902. 

The O7‘cgon Plan . — The Oregon plan 
seems to have been the model after which 
other states formed their initiative and 
referendum laws. It requires that an initi- 
ative petition must be signed by eight per 
cent of the legal voters as shown by the 
vote for supreme judge at the last preceding 
general election, and filed with the Secre- 
tary of State four months before election. 
A referendum petition need only be signed 
by five per cent of the voters and filed with 
the Secretary of State ninety days after the 
final adjournment of the legislature passing 
the bill on which the referendum is de- 
manded. The legislature may also refer to 
the people any act passed by it. The veto 
power of the governor does not extend to 
referendum measures passed on by popular 
vote. It is also provided that the Secretary 
of State shall, at the expense of the state, 
mall to registered voters a printed pam- 
phlet containing a true copy of the title and 
text of each measure to be voted on, and 
the proponents and opponents are per- 
mitted to insert in the pamphlet, at the 
actual cost to themselves of paper and 
printing only, such arguments on the subject 
as they desire to present. The Republican 
legislature of Oregon was directed by the 
referendum to elect Governor Chamberlain, 
a Democrat, to the United States Senate. 

The Ohio Constitutional Convention pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution of 
the State providing for Initiative and Refer- 
endum, requiring signatures of ten per cent 
of the electors to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution, and three per cent of 
the electors for a Referendum proposing a 
law. The amendment submitted to the peo- 
ple for approval, same to take effect October 
i, 1912, was approved by vote of people at 
election held September 3, 1912. The Legis- 
lature of Ohio in 1913 passed following 
safety guards for the Initiative and Refer- 
endum petitions : Accepting money for sign- 
ing, prohibited ; applicable to each plan of 
organization in municipalities; giving 
money or value for signing, prohibited ; 
printing and distribution of publicity 
pamphlets relative to measures submitted 
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to people through Initiative and Referen- 
dum ; provisions for Initiative and Referen- 
dum in municipal corporations ; statement 
showing payments for circulating peti- 
tions. 

Oklahoma was the first state to embody 
the initiative and referendum in its original 
constitution. Thirteen states have adopted 
the initiative and referendum — Arkansas, 
California (including the recall of judges), 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada (referendum 
only), Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota 
and Utah. The legislature of Massachu- 
setts has rejected the referendum. The 
question has also been submitted to the 
people of Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin, 
In Wyoming and Mississippi the required 
number of ballots was not cast, but of those 
voted the majority favored the proposition. 
In these states laws have been enacted for 
regulating the circulation of petitions. 

The initiative and referendum is being 
largely used in cities, towns and counties 
to decide questions of public improvements, 
franchises, liquor traffic, etc. Los Angeles, 
Cal., adopted a form of initiative and refer- 
endum in 1902, and many other California 
cities have followed its example. 

The California law of 1913. provides that 
the sheet or pamphlet containing Consti- 
tutional amendments, as well as any ques- 
tion, proposition or amendment to the Con- 
stitution to be submitted to the people by 
either Initiative or Referendum petition, 
shall also contain the corresponding Con- 
stitutional provisions as then in force, so 
as to facilitate comparison. 

An amendment to the Constitution of Col- 
orado became effective on Jan. 22, 1913, 
providing that every elective public officer 
may be recalled from office at any time ; the 
initiation of the proceeding being a petition 
signed by electors equal in number to 
twenty-five per cent of the entire vote cast 
at the last preceding election for all candi- 
dates for the position which the incumbent 
sought to be recalled occupied. An amend- 
ment to the Constitution became effective on 
Jan. 22, 1913, providing for the recall of 
judicial decisions. 

Returns on the Initiative and Referendum 
measures submitted to Montana’s voters at 
the election in November, 1912, indicated 
that several of them were carried by heavy 
majorities. They provide for party nom- 
ination for state offices by direct vote, 
limiting the campaign expenditures of candi- 
dates to 15 per cent of the office salary 
for one year, and providing for the direct 
election of United States Senators and for a 
Presidential primary. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
on February 19, 1912, handed dowm a deci- 
sion upon the claim of the Pacific States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, that a 
tax upon it imposed by the Initiative and 
Referendum method in Oregon, was un- 
constitutional. The Court decided that only 
Congress and not the Supreme Court of 
the United States may object to the Initi- 
ative and Referendum. 

Injunctions.— Judicial writs forbidding 
specified persons doing certain things, the 
commission or continuance of which would, 
in the opinion of a .judge, work irreparable 
Injury before the complaint could be settled 
in a court of equity were borrowed by 
the early English chancellors from Roman 
law to supplement the common law where 
inadequate to meet the ends of justice. 
The scope and application of these writs, 
now known as Injunctions, have been broa<3- 


ened until to-day the Injunction !s one of 
the most widely used processes of the 
courts of equity. 

Injunctions, which are summary proceed- 
ings, are only rightfully issued in cases 
where the remedy at law will be inadequate 
to give a party who is wronged the com- 
plete relief to which he is entitled. Pop- 
ular interest has been aroused in the subject 
of injunctions by their employment in labor 
disputes, w'here labor union members and 
their friends and sympathizers have been 
enjoined from inducing or coercing other 
working people to quit woi’k, thus inflicting 
damage or injury to their employers, and 
thereby forcing the employers to grant con- 
cessions demanded by the labor union mem- 
bers. 

Injunctions have also been granted re- 
straining labor unions from advising mem- 
bers of their own or allied organizations 
to withdraw their profitable patronage or 
services from employers against whom they 
have a grievance. (See Boycott.) 

Trade unions have openly expressed hos- 
tility to the injunction as applied to their 
members, and have had a law passed pro- 
viding that no writ shall be issued restrain- 
ing any person from terminating employ- 
ment, or from recommending others to do 
so : or from peaceful picketing ; or from 
ceasing to patronize or to employ any party 
to a labor dispute ; or from peacefully as- 
sembling ; or from doing any act which 
might lawfully be done in the absence of a 
labor dispute. 

Dec. 18, 1907, Judge Gould, of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
granted a temporary injunction against the 
ofljcers of the American Federation of La- 
bor, restraining them from publishing the 
name of the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany in their paper, The American Fcder- 
ationist, under the heading, “We Don’t 
Patronize,” or “Unfair List.” This injimc- 
tion was made permanent March 23, 1908, 
the judge declaring that, although individ- 
uals may refuse to patronize a firm, the 
inciting of othei*s to do so constitutes a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. It re- 
strained Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell 
and Frank Morrison from "publishing or 
otherwise circulating, whether in writing or 
orally, any statement or notice of any kind 
or character whatever calling the attention 
of the complainant's customers, or of dealers 
or tradesmen, or the public, to any boycott 
against the complainant, its business or its 
product and from advising any one not 
to purchase or handle the complainant’s 
goods or by any other form of representa- 
tion or statement interfering with his busi- 
ness.” This Injunction was violated and the 
defendants were sentenced by Judge Daniel 
Wright to imprisonment for one year, nine 
months and six months, respectively. The 
case was then taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Meanwhile the Feder- 
ation and the Bucks Company had come to 
an agreement. The court, therefore, in 
May, 1911, dismissed the original injunction 
suit brought by the company ; and, while 
declaring the sentences in the contempt 
case to be excessive, ruled that the dismissal 
of the Injunction suit did not prejudice the 
right of the original court to punish any 
contempt committed. After Investigation 
by a committee appointed to inquire whether 
contempt had been committed, Justice 
Wright, in June, 1912, reimposod the sen- 
tences of twelve, nine and six months. The 
case was then taken again to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of (Mhimbla. On 
May 5, that court, in a divided opinion, sus- 
tained the lower court in finding Messrs. 
Gompors, Mitchell and Morrison guilty of 
contempt, but modified the soutenges to 
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thirty days in jail for Gompers and $500 

fine for each of the others. 

In the latter part of May, 1913, counsel 
for the three defendants filed a petition in 
the Supreme Court of the United States for 
a writ of certiorari to obtain a review of the 
case. About the same time the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia filed a 
petition ashing the same court to reverse 
that portion of the decision of the Court of 
Appeals which reduced the penalties im- 
posed. June 19, the petition for a review 
of the case was granted, and May 11, 1911, 
the United States Supreme Court dismissed 
the case. 

In 1893 the engineers on the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor and Michigan Railroad went out 
on strike. The engineers on connecting 
lines of road refused to handle cars of 
that road. An injunction was granted by 
Judge Taft (later President), forbidding 
the employees of other roads to refuse to 
handle the cars of the Toledo, Ann Arbor 
and Michigan road. This was the first 
judicial decision outlining the rights and 
duties of organized labor m interstate com- 
merce. This opinion, while conceding the 
right of the engineers and employees of 
the Toledo Company to quit work, denied 
the right of the employees of other com- 
panies to refuse to handle the cars of the 
Toledo Company when offered them, such 
refusal being deemed part of a conspiracy 
in restraint of interstate commerce. 

In 1894 the American Railway Union 
struck against the Pullman Car Company. 
Members of affiliated unions on all railways 
refused to handle the Pullman cars. The 
Cincinnati Southern Railway insisted on 
its employees hauling the cars, and an 
officer of the union was sentenced to jail 
for endeavoring to induce the men not to 
handle Ihillrnan cars after an injunction had 
been granted by Judge Taft forbidding such 
refusal, on the ground of interference with 
interstate traffic. 

In September, 1908, Judge Van Devanter, 
of the United States Circuit Court, at St. 
Douis, Mo., granied (he St. Imuis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern Railroad, and other 
roads operating in Arkansas, an injunction 
restraining the Arkansas State Itailroad 
Commis.sion from enforcing the two-cent-a- 
milc rale of fare law, on the ground that 
such rate was confiscatory and therefore 
unconstitutional. 

In 1908 the Chicago Typographical Union 
was enjoined by the Illinois Supreme Court 
not to practice '‘picketing." The union ap- 
pealed the case and continued the practice 
complained of. The violators were fined by 
the court, who held that an appeal does not 
justify the violation of an injunction. 

In 1008 a New York City Court judge 
issued an injunction restraining the police 
from interfering with certain theatrical per- 
formances on Sunday. This injunction was 
clisinis.s(Ml by the Appellate Division of the 
State Supreme Coiu't, on the ground that an 
officer cannot be restrained from enforcing 
a valid law. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company sought, In 1008, to en- 
join Its Switchmen from Icavln^l its employ 
in violation of an alleged agreement to work 
under certain conditions for a spoclflod time. 
The injunction was refused on the grounds 
that no violation of property rights 
was shown, and that members of labor 
organizations may peacefully withdraw 
from employment, even though sitch with- 
drawal involves a breach of contract. 

Many interesting points of law have been 
raised on the subject of Injunctions, and 
they have been officially discussed by 
president Eooswit and President Taft. 


Injunctions: 

Abuse of, in labor disputes, men- 
tionedj 7026, 7086, 7128, 7190, 7213. 
Defended by President Taft, 7378. 
Discussing powers of courts in, 7378. 
Inland Waterways, improvements rec- 
ommended, 7222. 

Innocuous Desuetude, — This phrase oc- 
curs in a message of President Cleveland, 
March 1, 1SS6 (4966), when he was discus- 
sing laws on the subject of suspensions 
from office. The Senate had asked him for 
his reasons for suspending certain officials. 

Insane Asylum. (See Government Hos- 
pital for Insane.) 

Insane Persons, act making grant of 
lands to States for benefit of, vetoed, 
2780. 

Insolvent Debtors. (See Bankruptcy; 

Debtors, Insolvent.) 

Inspection, Sanitary. (See Animal In- 
dustry discussed.) 

Inspector-General of Army, bill rela- 
tive to department of, returned, 4855. 
Inspector, Revenue. (See Revenue In- 
spector.) * 

Institutions of Learning. (See Educa- 
tion; Military Academy; National 
University; Naval Academy; Semi- 
naries of Learning.) 

Insular Possessions. — According to a re- 
port published by the National Geographic 
Society in June, 1014, the United States 
owns exactly 8,000 islands, supporting a 
population of 10,000,000. The report fur- 
ther shows that the commerce of these 
islands exceeds $300,000,000, or more than 
that of the United States in any year prior 
to 1850. American capital invested in the 
islands aggregates appi*oximately $400,000,- 
000, and from them there is shipped to the 
United States $100,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts every year and they take in exchange 
products of about equal value. 

The feature of the report is the develop- 
ment of Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands. It shows that when Porto Rico 
came under American rule fifteen years ago 
there was but one school building on the 
island, while to-day there are 1,200. There 
were 25,000 pupils enrolled in the first year 
of American administration, n o w there are 
175,000. Then there was but one good 
I'oacl of forty miles ; now there are about 
1,000 miles. Production of sugar has grown 
from 65,000 tons a year to 365,000. For- 
eign commerce was about $20,000,000 a 
year ; now it is nearly $100,000,000. 

Hawaii has been extremely prosperous 
since it came permanently under the Ameri- 
can flag in 1000. The assessed value of 
the sugar crop more than doubled, deposits 
in banks trebled and in savings banks quad- 
rupled. Hawaii’s irrigation system is the 
marvel of the engineering world, and the 
quantity of sugar produced per acre far 
exceeds that of any other spot on the globe. 

The Alaskan Islands and mainland cost 
ns .$7,600,000, an expenditure that many be- 
lieved to be unjustifiable ; yet for many 
years the annual value of seal skins alone 
approximated the cost of the entire area. 
At present the value of the canned salmon 
sent us from Alaska in a single year Is twice 
as much as the entire possession cost. (See 
Alaska. Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Philip- 
pines, Tutuila, Wake and other Islands.) 
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Insular Possessions, 15’. S., mentioned^ 


7019, 7286, 7681. 

Industrial development of, 7019, 
Insurance Companies, American; 

Exclusion of, from G-ermany, referred 
to, 6061, 6099, 6183. 

Discussed by President Poosevelt, 
6987, 7290. 

Federal control of, advocated, 6987. 

Treatment of, in Ilussia, 5961. 
Insurrections. ( See Illegal Combinations.) 
Intercontinental Eailroad: 

Connection of Mexican railway sys- 
tem witb, discussed, 5547. 

Survey for, discussed, 5622, 

To connect systems of North. America 
with those of southern continent 
recommended, 5504. 

Intercourse, Foreign: 

Action recommended on the publica- 
tion of confidential items, 2281. 

Appropriations for, 190, 448. 
Eeduction in, discussed, 4356. 
Unexpended, 3828. 

Contingent expenses — 

Funds bn deposit with Baring 
Brothers & Co. for, 3828, 

Public interests demand that con- 
fidential items be not published, 
2281. 

Expenditures for, to be paid from 
funds on deposit, 3828. 

Provision for, recommended, 58, 190. 

Bequests of House and Senate for in- 
formation regarding, refused, 
186, 2281, 2416, 2452, 2690, 2691, 
2695, 6101. 

Beferred to, 2529. 

Interest Laws. (See Statutes of Limi- 
tations.) 

Interior, Department of the. — ^An execu- 
tive department of the government com- 
posed of a number of bureaus and offices 
whose duties have no connection with 
each other, but relate generally to inter- 
nal affairs. It was created by an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1849 ; in the 
original law it was called the Home De- 
partment (q, V.), the name being very soon 
changed. By the act of 1849, it was given 
jurisdiction over patents, formerly held by 
the State Department ; Indian Affairs, for- 
merly held by the War Department ; pen- 
sions, formerly held by the War and Navy ; 
and the census, formerly under the Treas- 
ury ; while the General Land Office was 
transferred to it from the Treasury, to- 
gether with the care of certain public build- 
ings and the revision of court accounts. 
The Census Bureau was transferred in 1903 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
(q. V.), while tfie reviewing of the accounts 
of courts and marshals is in the hands of 
the Department of Justice (q. v. ). Numer- 
ous additions have since been made to its 
jurisdiction, including education, public sur- 
veys, the subsidized railroads, the distribu- 
tion of certain public documents ; labor mat- 
ters now controlled by the Department of 
Labor (q. v.), territories, national parks, 
and the oversight of certain charitable in- 
stitutions in the District of Columbia. The 
office of Assistant Secretary was created at 


its organization : an additional assistant 
secretary, with the title of First Assistant, 
was cieatcd in 1865. 

Patent Office attends to the granting and 
issuing of patents on inventions. The 
first patent law was approved April 10, 
1790. Only three patents were granted the 
first year, fbirty-thi ee the second, and 
eleven the third In 1836 the Patent Office 
was burned, with all the records, and Con- 
gress then established the present system, 
substantially repealing the earlier laws. 
The office was created as a Bureau of the 
Department of State, the chief officer being 
the Commissioner of Patents. When the 
Department of the Interior was created, 
in 1849, the Patent Office was made a bu- 
reau thereof. The Commissioner of Patents 
supervises the issuing of patents and the 
registration of trade-marks. His decision 
is final in the Patent Office and he has 
appellate jurisdiction in the trial of inter- 
ference cases and questions relating to the 
patentability of inventions. The Office pub- 
lishes each month an Official Gazette, giv- 
ing a description of each patent issued. 
(See Patents.) 

Commissioner of pensions has charge of 
matters relating to pensions and bounty 
lands Under him are two deputy commis- 
sioners and a chief clerk, each in charge of 
certain divisions of the Bureau, Up to 
1833, the distribution of pensions had been 
supervised by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, each for its own pensioners. In that 
year Congress established the Pension Bu- 
reau, and placed J. S. Edwards in charge. 
He immediately assumed the business here- 
tofore conducted by the War Department, 
and in 1849 naval pensions also In the 
same year the Bureau was made a part of 
the new Interior Department. (See also 
Pensions.) 

General Land Office has charge of the 
survey and sale of public lands. Until 1812 
the Secretary of the Treasury acted as 
agent for the sale of public lands. After 
the office of Commissioner of the General 
Land Office was created, the Land Office 
remained a Bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment until it was made a part of the In- 
terior Department at its organization. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has juris- 
diction over the Indians of the United 
States, except hose in Alaska, and makes 
annual reports upon the condition of each 
tribe. Previous to 1832 all matters relat- 
ing to the Indians had been transacted by 
the clerks of the War Department. By 
this time, however, the business relations 
between the Government and the Indians 
had grown to such proportions that it be- 
came necessary to establish a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Accordingly Congress au- 
thorized the President to appoint a Com- 
mi.ssioner who should have general super- 
intendence, under the Secretary of War, of 
all Indian Affairs. The first Commissioner 
was appointed July 9, 1832. It remained 
a part of the War Department until 1849, 
when it was transferred to the Department 
of the Interior. (See Indians.) 

The Bureau of Education was originally 
established under the name of the Depart- 
ment of Education in 1867 ; the succeeding 
year it was made a Bureau of the Interior 
Department. Its head is the Commissioner 
of Education. His duties are to collect 
such statistics and facts as show the prog- 
ress of education throughout the country, 
and to diffuse this and such other infor- 
mation as shall aid In educational prog- 
ress. He also has charge of the education 
of the Indians in Alaska, and administers 
the endowment fund for the support of 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. 

The Geological Survey was made a Bu- 
reau of the Interior Department in 1879, 
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Interior, Department of Xih^Continued. 
although geological and topographical expe 
ditions had been sent out before that time. 
Its head, the Director of the Geological 
Survey, is charged with the classification 
of public lands, their examination as to 
geologic structure, mineral resources and 
products and the preparation of topo- 
graphic and geologic maps ; he makes in- 
vestigations as to the water supply and 
the capacity of streams; and has charge of 
the reclamation of arid lands (popularly 
known as irrigation work) including the 
disbursement of the reclamation fund, cre- 
ated by the act of June 17, 1902, from the 
sale of arid lands. (See Irrigation; see 
Geological Survey.) 

Following is a list of the secretaries of 
the interior and the presidents under 
whom they served : 

I ^ 

President Secretary of the Interior 

Pi 

Taylor Thomas Ewing, Ohio 1S49 

Fillmore. . . James A. Pearce, Maryland. . . . 1S50 
“ ... T.M.T McKennan, Pennsylvania 1850 

“ ... Alex. H. H. Stuart, Virginia 1850 

Pierce Robert McClelland, Mirhirnn. . 1'158 

Buchanan. Jacob Thompson, Mia&ia,3ippi. . 1557 

Lincoln.. . . Caleb B Smith, Indiana 1861 

“ .... John P. Usher, Indiana 1863 

Johnson. . . “ " 1865 

" ... James Harlan, Iowa 1865 

“ ... Orville H. Browning, Illinois 1866 

Grant Jacob D. Cox, Ohio 1869 

“ Columbus Delano, Ohio 1870 

“ Zachariah Chandler, Michigan.. 1875 

Hayes Carl Schurz, Missouri 1877 

Garfield. . . Samuel J. Kirkwood, Iowa 1881 

Arthur . . . Henry M. Teller, Colorado 1882 

Cleveland.. Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Mississippi.. 1885 

“ ... William F. Vilas, Wisconsin 1888 

B. Harrison John W. Noble, Missouri 1889 

Cleveland,. Hoke Smith, Georgia 1893 

“ .. David R, Francis, Missouri 1890 

McKinley.. Cornelius N. Bliss, New York. . . 1897 
“ .. Ethan A, Hitchcock, Missouri. . , 1899 

Roosevelt.. " "... 1901 

“ ... James R. Garfield, Ohio 1907 

Taft Richard A. Ballinger, Washing- 
ton 1909 

“ ... Walter L. Fisher, Illinois 1911 

Wilson. , . . Franklin K. Lane, California 1913 

For more dotniled information as to the 
scope of the activities of the Department 
of the Interior consult the index references 
to the Ih-esidents' Messages and Encyclo- 
pedic articles under the following head- 

ings : 

Geological Survey. Lands, Mineral. 

Indiana. Lands, Public. 

Land Grants. Lauds, Swamp. 

Lands, Bounty. Lands, Timber and 

l.aiKls, Desert. Stone. 

Lands, Homestead. Patents. 

Lands, Indian. Pensions. 

Interior, Department of the: 

Additional room for clerical force in, 
recommended, 4661. 

Affairs of, discussed, 6760. 
Appointments and removals in, re- 
ferred to, 3669. 

Establishment of, referred to, 2704. 
Eire in, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4405, 4407. 
Fireproof roof for, recommended, 
4690. 

Increased number of law clerks in, 
recommended, 4679. 


Libraries in, consolidation of, re- 
ferred to, 4738. 

Separation of Patent Office from, rec- 
ommended, 4155, 4206, 

Transfer of — 

Pension Bureau from, to War De- 
partment, recommended, 4060. 

Territorial affairs from State De- 
partment to, recommended, 4060, 
4145. 

Internal Improvements. — There being no 
provision in the Constitution for internal 
improvements, the matter has always been 
a subject of dispute. Since Aug. 7, 1789, 
Congress has regularly appropriated money 
for such improvements as lie strictly within 
the Federal jurisdiction — harbors, beacons, 
buoys, lighthouses, piers, etc. March 29, 
1806, Congress authorized the president to 
appoint three commissioners to lay out a na- 
tional road from Cumberland, on the Poto- 
mac, to the Ohio River, and appropriated 
$30,000 for the expenses (406). The road 
was to pass through several states, A 
national road was also projected through 
Georgia, with New Orleans as its proposed 
western terminus. March 3, 1817, Presi- 
dent Madison vetoed a bill to set apart the 
bonus and Government dividends of the 
national bank as a fund “for constructing 
roads and canals and improving the navi- 
gation of water courses,” on the ground 
that Congress had no constitutional power 
to extend public revenue for such purposes 
(5G9). May 4, 1822, President Monroe 
vetoed an appropriation for preserving and 
repairing the Cumberland road, on the same 
general ground (711). President Jackson 
also vetoed several bills providing for inter- 
nal improvements (1046, 1056, 1201, 1337). 
March 14, 1818, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a resolution declaring that 
Congress had the power to appropriate 
money for the construction of roads and 
canals and for the improvement of water 
courses. March 3, 1823, the first appropri- 
ation for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors passed Congress. In April, 1824, 
$30,000 was appropriated for the survey 
of such roads and canals as the president 
should deem of national importance, and 
the act of March 3. 1825, authorized the 
subscription of $300,000 to the stock of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Since 
1861 the question of Internal improvements 
has ceased to be a party one, both parties 
recognizing the right of Congress to appro- 
priate money for public inmrovements. 
(See River and Harbor Bills, Pacific Rail- 
roads and Irrigation.) 

Internal Improvements (see also Elvers 
and Harbors): 

Acts on subject of, vetoed by Presi- 
dent — 

Arthur, 4707. 

Discussed, 4724. 

Cleveland, 6109. 

Grant, 4336. 

Jackson, 1046, 1056, 1071, 1201, 
1337. 

Madison, 569. 

Monroe, 711. 

Pierce, 2789, 2790, 2919, 2920, 2921. 

Polk, 2310, 2460. 

Tyler, 2183. 

Aid for, should be by separate bills, 

4725. 
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Internal Improvements— Cow^inwetZ. 

Appropriations for, 1046. 

Applied, 872. 

On the Lakes referred to, 2957. 
Recommended, 955, 2627, 4646. 

Approval of bill for, explained, 1046. 
(See also Rivers and Harbors.) 

Board of Engineers for, examination 
made by, 853, 873. 

Constitutional amendment relative 
to, suggested, 398, 553, 587, 759. 
Referred to, 786. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 954, 982. 

Arthur, 4646, 4707, 4724. 

Buchanan, 3130. 

Cleveland, 6109. 

Pillmore, 2626. 

Grant, 4336. 

Jackson, 1014, 1046, 1071, 1164, 
1201, 1337. 

Madison, 569. 

Monroe, 587, 711, 713. 

Pierce, 2751, 2789, 2790, 2919, 

2920, 2921. 

Polk, 2310, 2460, 2506. 

Roosevelt, 7602. 

Taft, 7665. 

Tyler, 2183. 

Expenditures for public works in 
States and Territories referred to, 
3591. 

Information regarding construction 
of roads transmitted, 594. 

Lands granted in aid of, 1029, 3651, 
4065, 4206, 5380. 

Referred to, 872, 877, 879, 909, 987, 
993, 1096, 1776, 2957. 

Surveys for, transmitted, 1027. 
Internal Revenue. — That part of the rev- 
enue of a country which is derived from 
duties or taxes on articles manufactured 
or grown at home, on licenses, stamps, in- 
comes, etc*. — in fact, all revenue not col- 
lected on exports or imports. The internal 
revenue of the United States is derived 
chiefly from taxes on liquors and tobacco 
and in cases of emergency upon commercial 
paper, bank circulation, and upon incomes. 
The receipts from these various sources 
have varied from $1,000,000, which figure 
was first reached in 1801, to $300,000,000. 
which was reached during the operation of 
the war tax in 1866. Later the taxes 
settled down to a normal basis of something 
like $150,000,000 a year. 

The sources of Internal revenue and the 
rate of taxation are as follows : 

Special Tasees and Rates . — Rectifiers of 
less than 500 barrels a year, $100 : rectifiers 
of 500 barrels or more a year, $200. 

Wholesale liquor dealers, $100,- retail 
liquor dealers, $25. 

Wholesale dealers in malt liquors, $50 ; 
retail dealers in malt liquors. $20. 

Manufacturers of stills, $50; and for 
stills or worms, manufactured, each, $20. 

Brewers : Annual manufacture less than 
500 barrels, $50 ; annual manufacture 500 
barrels or more, $100. 

Manufacturers of filled cheese, $400 ; 
wholesale dealers in filled cheese, $250 ; 
retail dealers in filled cheese, $12. 

Manufacturers of oleomargarine, $600 ; 


wholesale dealers in oleomargarine arti- 
ficially colored in imitation of butter, $480 ; 
wholesale dealers in oleomargarine free 
from artificial coloration, $200 ; retail 
dealers in oleomargarine artificially colored 
in imitation of butter, $48 ; retail dealers 
in oleomargarine free from artificial color- 
ation, $6. 

Manufacturers of adulterated butter, 
$600 : wholesale dealers in adulterated but- 
ter, $480 ; retail dealers in adulterated 
butter, $48 ; manufacturers of process or 
renovated butter, $50 ; manufacturers, 
packers or repackers of mixed flour, $12. 

Distilled Spirits, etc. — Distilled spirits, 
per gallon, $1.10 ; stamps for distilled 
spirits intended for export, each, 10 cents ; 
except when affixed to packages containing 
two or more 5-gallon cans for export, 5 
cents. 

Case stamps for spirits bottled in bond, 
10 cents. 

W’ines, liquors or compounds known or 
denominated as wine, and made in imitation 
of sparkling wine or champagne, but not 
made from grapes grown in the United 
States, and liquors not made from grapes, 
currants, rhubarb or berries grown in the 
United States, but produced by being rec- 
tified or mixed with distilled spirits or 
by the infusion of any matter in spirits, 
to be sold as wine, or as a substitute for 
wine, in bottles containing not more than 
1 pint per bottle or package, 10 cents; 
same, in bottles, containing more than 1 
pint, and not more than 1 quart, per bottle 
or package, 20 cents (and at the same 
rate for any larger quantity of such mer- 
chandise, however put up or whatever may 
be the package). Grape brandy used in 
the fortification of pure, sweet wine under 
an act approved June 7, 1906 (to be 
assessed), per gallon, 3 cents. 

Fermented Liquors. — Fermented liquors 
per barrel, containing not more than 31 
gallons, $1 (and at a proportionate rate 
for halves, thirds, quarters, sixths and 
eighths of barrels) ; more than one barrel 
of 31 gallons, and not more than 63 gal- 
lons, in one package, $2. 

Tobacco, Snuff, Cigars and Cigarettes . — 
Tobacco, however prepared, manufactured 
and sold, or removed for consumption or 
sale, per pound, 8 cents ; snuff, however 
prepared, manufactured and sold, or re- 
moved for consumption or sale, per pound, 
8 cents. 

Cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco, 
or any substitute therefor, and weighing 
more than 3 pounds per thousand, $3 ; 
cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco, 
or any substitute therefor, and weighing not 
more than 3 pounds per thousand, 75 cents : 
cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per 
thousand, $3.60 ; cigarettes weighing not 
more than 3 pounds per thousand, $1.25. 

Oleomargarine, Adulterated Butter and 
Process or Renorated Butter. — Oleomargar- 
ine, domestic, artificially colored to look like 
butter, of any shade of yellow, per pound, 
10 cents ; oleomargarine, free from colora- 
tion that causes it to look like butter, of 
any shade of yellow, per pound, 4 of one 
cent ; oleomargarine, imported from foreign 
countries, per pound, 15 cents. 

Adulterated butter, per pound, 10 cents ; 
process or renovated butter, per pound, J 
of one cent. 

Filled Cheese, — Pilled cheese, per pound, 
1 cent : same, imported, per pound, 8 cents. 

Opium. — Prepared smoking opium, per 
pound, $10. 

Mixed Flour. — Mixed flour, per barrel of 
196 pounds, or more than 98 pounds, 4 
cents; half barrel of 98 pounds, or more 
than 49 pounds, 2 cents ; quarter barrel of 
49 pounds, or more than 24^ pounds, 1 
cent; eighth barrel of 24i pounds, or less, 
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Internal Eevenue— Confinwed:. 

^ of one cent. (Mixed flour imported from 
foreign countries, in addition to import 
duties, must pay internal revenue tax as 
above.) 

Circulation of and Notes Paid Out hy 
Banks and Bankers . — Circulation issued by 
any bank, etc., or person (except a national 
bank taxed under Section 5214, Revised 
Statutes, and Section 13, act March 14, 
1900), per month, 1-12 of 1 per cent. 

Circulation (except national banks) ex- 
ceeding 90 per cent of capital, in addition, 
per month, 1-6 of 1 per cent. 

Banks, etc., on amount of notes of any 
person, state bank, or state banking associa- 
tion, used for circulation and paid out, 10 
per cent. 

Banks, etc., bankers, or associations, on 
amount of notes of any town, city, or muni- 
cipal corporation paid out by them, 10 per 
cent. 

Every person, firm, association, other 
than national bank associations, and every 
corporation, state bank, or state banking 
association, on the amount of their own 
notes used for circulation and paid out by 
them, 10 per cent. 

Every such person, firm, association, cor- 
poration, state bank, or state banking asso- 
ciation, and also every national banking as- 
sociation, on the amount of notes of any 
person, firm, association, other than a na- 
tional banking association, or of any cor- 
poration, state bank or state banking asso- 
ciation, or of any town, city, or municipal 
corporation, used for circulation, and paid 
out by them, 10 per cent. 

Playing Cards . — Playing cards, per pack, 
containing not more than 54 cards, 2 cents. 

Following is a summary of internal rev- 
enue receipts from 1S8G to 1915, inclusive: 


Fiscal 

Years 

Spirits 

Tobacco 

Fermented 

Liquors 

Miscel- 

laneous 

1886... 

$69,092,266 

$27,907,363 

$19,676,731 

$194,422 

1887... 

65,829,322 

30,108,007 

21,922,188 

219,058 

1888... 

69,306,166 

30,662.432 

23,324,218 

154,970 

1889... 

74,312,206 

31,866,861 

23,723,835 

83,893 

1890... 

81,687,375 

33,058,901 

26,008,535 

135,555 

1891... 

83,335,964 

32,796,271 

28,565,130 

256,214 

1892 .. 

91,309,984 

31,000,493 

30,037,453 

230,532 

1893 . 

94,720,261 

31,889,712 

32,548,983 

166,915 

1894... 

85,250,252 

28,617,809 

31,414,788 

1,876,509 

1895 . 

70,862,627 

20,704,008 

31,640,618 

1,060,794 

1896 .. 

80,670,071 

30.711.620 

33,784,235 

1,664,545 

1897. . 

82,008,543 

30.710.207 

32,472,163 

1,426,506 

1898 . 

92,547.000 

30.230,522 

39,515,421 

2,572.696 

1899... 

99,283,534 

52,493.208 

6S,644,.”)5S 

9,225,453 

1900 .. 

109,868,817 

59,355,084 

73,550,754 

11, ,575,626 

1901 . 

116.027.980 

62,481.007 

75,669,008 

13,448,921 

1902 .. 

121,138,013 

51.037,025 

71,088,902 

13,.360,130 

1903... 

1.31,953.472 

43,514,810 

47,547,856 

7,723,345 

1904 . 

135,810,015 

44,655,800 

49,083,450 

3,354,722 

1905 .. 

135.958,513 

45,650,010 

50,360,553 

2.200.000 

1906 .. 

143,304,055 

48,422,007 

55,641,859 

1,644,027 

1907 . 

156.336,002 

51,811,070 

50,567,818 

1,948,232 

1908 .. 

140,158.807 

49,862,754 

59.807,617 

1,836,772 

1909. , 

134,808,034 

51,887,178 

57.450,411 

2,001,095 

1910... 

148.029,311 

58,118,457 

60,572,288 

23,236.988 

1011. . 

1.55,279.858 

67,005,050 

64.367,777 

34,719,897 

1912 . 

150,301.487 

70,590,151 

63,268,770 

30,067,365 

1913... 

163,870,342 

a76.789,424 

66.266,089 

*36.07:), 054 

1914... 

150,098,177 

79.986.631) 

67,081,512 

t71,3Sl,274 

1915. -1 

1 144,610.6901 

79,057,3731 

79,328 9401 

80.190,694 


Of the receipts in 1013 classed as “Miscellaneous’' 
S35,006,299 was from excise tax on corporations, $655,283 
from playinR cards and $401,910 from penalties, (a) In- 
cIudinK $3 19,100 from sale of internal revenue stamps affixed 
to Philippine products, as provided for in the act of August 
5, 1909. *Not including $1,259,987 from oleomargarine, 
$3,223 from mixed flour, $54,189 from adulterated butter, 
$98,241 from process or renoyrted butter. tfp?ome tax- 
Receipta of tax on Porto Rican products — spirits, cigars 
and cigarettea**yeaT ended June 30, 1913, $591,366; on 
dgaiB and cigarettes from PhiUppinea, $319,100, 


Taxes Not Payable by Stamps . — Tax on 
deficiencies in production of spirits — On ex- 
cess of materials used in production of 
spirits ,* on circulation of banks and 
bankers ; on notes paid out by banks and 
others ; on brandy used in the fortification 
of wine. Penalties of 50 and 100 per cent. 

Corporation Taxes . — Excise tax on cor- 
porations, joint stock companies, associa- 
tions and insurance companies (including 
50 per cent additional), unassessed penal- 
ties, United States share of penalties re- 
covered by suits, offers in compromise, in- 
terest, costs, fines, etc. (including duplicate 
payments, payments in excess, and payments 
after abatement). Rate of tax equivalent 
to 1 per cent of net income above $5,000. 

Income Taxes . — The income tax for the 
year 1914 yielded $60,710,197. 

Internal Revenue. (See Revenue, Pub- 
lic; Taxation.) 

Internal-Revenue Collection Districts, 
reduction in, 4767. 

Internal Revenue, Commissioner of, of- 
fice of, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 3985. 
Internal-Revenue Stamps referred to, 
3903. 

Internal Taxation. (See Taxation.) 
International African Association. (See 
Congo Free State.) 

International American Bank: 

Charter for, recommended by Presi- 
dent Benj. Harrison, 5560. 
Establishment of, recommended by 
International American Confer- 
ence, 5505. 

Discussed by, 5560. 

International American Conference.— 
Oct. 2, ISSO, on the invitation of the United 
States, an international conference of rep- 
resentatives from the United States and 
seventeen states of Central and South 
America, also including Mexico and Haiti, 
assembled at Washington. This conference is 
known as the Pan-American Congress. The 
object was to adopt some plan of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of disputes and the 
improvement of business relations and 
means of communication between the coun- 
tries. Santo Domingo was the only state 
to refuse the invitation. Before assembling 
as a congress, the delegates were taken on a 
tour of the country to give them an idea of 
the extent and resources of the United 
States. After traveling 6,000 miles they 
returned to Washington. The proceedings 
of the congress resulted in extending a 
knowledge of the commercial status of the 
various countries and the publication of an 
extensive series of proceedings, debates and 
recommendations. The body adjourned 
April 19, 1890. The Bureau of American 
Republics (q. v.) was established at the 
suggestion of this congress. 

International American Conference: 

At WasMngtou — 

Centennial celebration of discovery 
of America, resolution of, regard- 
ing, 5512. 

Discussed, 5369, 5467, 5542. 

Extradition, reports on subject of, 
adopted by, 5514. 

Importations and exportations, rec- 
ommendations of, 5506. 
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International Am. Conference— Cow. 

InteicoiLtiiiental railroad, survey 
of route for, recommended by, 
5504. 

International American bank, es- 
tablishment of, recommended 
" by, 5505. 

Discussed, 5560. 

International American monetary 
union, establishment of, recom- 
mended by, 5513. 

International arbitration, reports 
on, adopted by, 5518. 

Deferred to, 5623, 5874. 

International bureau of informa- 
tion at Washington, establish- 
ment of, recommended by, 5506. 

International law, adoption of uni- 
form code of, recommended by, 

5513. 

Latin- American library, establish- 
ment of, recommended by, 5506. 

Memorial tablet in State Depart- 
ment to commemorate meeting 
of, erection of, recommended by, 

5514. 

Patents, trade-marks, and copy- 
rights, report of, concerning pro- 
tection of, 5512. 

Post dues and consular fees, recom- 
mendations of, regarding uni- 
form system of, 5514. 

Postal and cable communication, 
establishment of improved fa- 
cilities for, recommended by, 
5511. 

Public health, recommendations of, 
for protection of, 5513. 

Eeciprocal commercial treaties rec- 
ommended by, 5509. 

Statement of action in Panama 
Canal matter, 6827. 

Steamship service, establishment of 
rapid, recommended by, 5491. 
(See also 5511.) 

Weights and measures, report of, 
on, 5513. 

At Bio Janeiro — 

Collection by government of debts 
due their citizens, from other 
countries, by force of arms, re- 
ferred to Hague Conference, by 
Conference of South American 
Bepublics, 7060. 

Effective work of bureau of Amer- 
ican Bepublics in, 7125. 

International American Monetary 
Union, establishment of, recom- 
mended by International American 
Conference, 5513. 

International Arbitration: 

Attitude of Great Britain and Unit- 
ed States respecting, disdussed, 

5874, 6154, 6178. 

Pailure of treaty for, referred to, 
5623. 


Beports adopted by International 
American Conference regarding, 
transmitted, 5518. 

Deferred to, 5623, 5874. 

Besolution of French Chambers fa- 
voring treaty of, referred to, 6060. 
Treaty with Great Britain regarding, 
discussed, 6178. 

International Association of the Congo. 

(See Congo Free State.) 

Intemational Bureau of Exchanges, es- 
tablishment of, recommended, 4681. 
(See also Exchanges for Ofdcial Doc- 
uments.) 

International Bureau of Information, 
establishment of, at Washington, rec- 
ommended by International Ameri- 
can Conference, 5506. 

International Cattle Exhibition at 
Hamburg, discussed, 4714. 
International Conference on Ratio be- 
tween Gold and Silver. (See Gold 
and Silver.) 

International Congress at Brussels for 
abolition of African slave trade, 
5471. 

International Congress of Electricians 
at Paris, discussed, 4581, 4625, 4714. 
(See also National Conference of 
Electricians.) 

International Conventions: 

Discretionary authority of Presi- 
dent — 

To invite nations to attend, on sub- 
ject of coinage recommendations 
regarding, 5877. 

To send delegates to, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4617, 4763, 4827, 
5546. 

For establishing standards of meas- 
ure of color, perception, and acute- 
ness of vision, recommendations re- 
garding, 4780. 

For protection of industrial property, 
4794. 

For suppression of crime, 4115. 
International Copyright Convention; 

At Berne, discussed, 4919, 5090. 
Negotiations for, referred to, 4625. 
Intemational Court of Arbitration. (See 
Hague Peace Conference.) 
International Exchange, Commission on, 
work of, 6941. 

International Exhibition of Fine Arts, 
to be held at Munich, discussed, 5193. 
Intemational Exhibitions. (See Exhibi- 
tions.) 

Intefnational Exposition of Labor at 
Barcelona, discussed, 5177, 5399. 
International Fisheries Exhibition at 
London, discussed, 4688. 

Intemational Geodetic Association, in- 
vitation to United States to become 
a party to, 5192. 

International Inventions Exhibition at. 
London, discussed, 4827. 
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International Law*. 

Claim of Great Britain to forcibly 
visit American vessels on tbe seas, 
not sustained by, 3038. 

Propositions regarding, submitted by 
United States, discussed, 2945. 
Uniform code of adoption of, recom- 
mended by International American 
Conference, 5513. 

International Marine Conference at 
Washington, discussed, 5180, 5370, 
5468, 5493, 5498, 5543. 

International Meridian Conference: 

At Washington discussed, 4718, 4800, 
4827, 4841, 5180. 

Invitation of Italian Government to 
United States to attend, 5546. 
International Military Encampment to 
be held at Chicago: 

During World Fair discussed, 5609. 
In 1887, foreign guests attending, 
not to pay duties on baggage, 5164. 
International Monetary Conference 
(see also Coins and Coinage; Gold 
and Silver): 

At Brussels in 1892, 5752. 

Postponement of, discussed, 5876. 
Eeports of, transmitted, 5784. 

At Paris in — 

1867, 3776, 3792. 

Eeport of S. B. Buggies on, 
4013. 

1878, 4447, 4464, 4474, 4510, 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
4438. 

1881, 4625. 

1882, 4697. 

International Money Orders discussed, 
5881, 5971. 

International Obligations of United 
States, removal of cases involving 
observance and execution of, from 
State to Federal judiciary recom- 
mended, 1928, 1956. 

International Ocean Telegraph Co., 

charges made by, for messages re- 
ferred to, 4069. 

International Patent Congress at Vi- 
enna, report of John M. Thacher on, 
referred to, 4215. 

International Peace Congress at Wash- 
ington discussed, 4684, 4717. 
Invitation extended countries of 
North and South America to at- 
tend, 4685, 

Postponement of, referred to, 4717. 
International Penitentiary Congress at 
London, referred to, 4162. 
International Polar Congress at Ham- 
burg referred to, 4535. 

International Postal Conference at — 

Berne, 4250. 

Lisbon, 4938. 

Paris, 3387. 

Hew convention adopted by, 4453. 


International Postal Union, convention 
for establishment of, 4250. (See also 
Universal Postal Union.) 
International Prison Congress (see also 
National Prison Congress): 

To be held at — 

St. Petersburg, 5117. 

Stockholm, 4406. 

Proceedings of, referred to, 4464. 
International Sanitary Conference at — 
Rome, 4898, 4918. 

Washington, 4564, 4622, 4631. 
International Statistical Congress: 

At St. Petersburg, 4142, 4221. 

The Hague, 4082. 

Invitation to hold meeting in United 
States recommended, 4142. 
Interoceanic Canal Co., discussed, 5470. 
Interparliamentary Union invited to 
St. Louis, 6796, 6923. 

Interstate Commerce. — Commercial trans- 


actions and intercourse between residents 
in different states or carried on by lines of 
transport extending into more than one 
state. Power to regulate commerce between 
the states is invested in Congress by the 
Constitution (18). It is held that the power 
to regulate commerce of necessity includes 
the power to regulate the means by which 
it is carried on, so that the scope of author- 
ity given to Congress by this clause en- 
larges with the development of the indus- 
tries of the country and the means of 
communication. The intent of the framers 
of the Constitution was to prohibit legisla- 
tion by any state against the business 
interests of another state by taxation, dis- 
crimination or otherwise. It was intended 
also as a check upon the arbitrary power 
of state legislatures rather than upon pri- 
vate corporations or railroad companies. 
With the development of the great railway 
lines, traversing many states and bringing 
remote interior producers into close com- 
munication with the seaboard markets, came 
the necessity for regulating the rates of 
transportation by a more general law than 
it was within the power of any state to 
enact. 

It was charged against the railroads that 
certain firms, or firms in certain cities 
made contracts by which their goods were 
carried over long distances at lower rates 
than were demanded for carrying the same 
goods short distances. The railroads 
claimed that competition between trunk 
lines forced them to take the long-distance 
freight at nearly the same rates as they 
received for local freight, where there was 
no competition. It was asserted that the 
railroads did not regulate freight rates by 
cost of carrying, but by what the business 
would 'bear. , , , ^ 

The first attempts to regulate interstate 
commerce began in 1873, previous to which 
time the Grangers had bad state laws for 
regulation of railroad charges enacted in 
some of the Western States In 1878 John 
H. Reagan, of Texas, introduced a series 
of bills in the House, which culminated 
Feb. 4, 1887, after yearly debates on these 
and similar bills, in the act to regulate 
commerce. This law established an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of five to inves- 
tigate complaints. It furthermore gives 
shippers the option of complaining to this 
commission or of instituting suits In the 
Federal courts; prohibits unjust discrimi- 
nation between persons and places, the giv- 
ing of special rates, etc., though the commis* 
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Interstate Commerce — Continued. 
sioners may suspend tins rule in special 
cases ; requires railroads to publish rates 
and adhere to them, and forbids pooling 
of freights of different and competing raih 
roads: enforces the Safety Appliance Act 
of 1898, and requires from all common, 
carriers doiag an interstate business a 
monthly report of all accidents both to pas- 
sengers and employees. The chairman of 
the Commission is directed to assist the 
Commissioner of Labor to endeavor to settle 
all disputes between railway companies and 
their employees. 

Interstate Commerce Act: 

Discussed by President— 

Arthur, 4732, 4772, 

Johnson, 3560. 

Eoosevelt, 6650, 6654, 6655, 6902, 
7025, 7039, 7070, 7130, 7143. 

Taft, 7368, 7432, 7441, 7452. 

Interstate commerce rates reduced, 
after passage of law regulating, 
7419. 

Kew York Central and Hudson River 
R. E. convicted under, opinion and 
sentence of Judge Holt quoted, 7405. 

Physical examination of railways rec- 
ommended, 7130. 

Interstate Commerce Commission.— 
Under “An act to regulate commerce,” ap- 
proved Feb. 4, 1887, as amended March 2, 
1889, Feb. 10, 1891, Feb. 8, 1895, the 
“Elkins Act” of Feb. 19, 1903, and the 
amending act approved June 29, 1906, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is com- 
posed of seven members. The regulating 
statutes apply to all common carriers en- 
gaged in the transportation of oil or other 
commodity, except water and except natu- 
ral or artificial gas, by means of pipe lines, 
or partly by pipe line and partly by rail, 
or partly by pipe line and partly by water, 
and to common carriers engaged in the 
transportation of passengers or property 
wholly by railroad (or partly by railroad 
and partly by water when both are used 
under a common control, management, or 
arrangement for a continuous carriage or 
shipment). The statutes apply generally to 
interstate traffic, including import and do- 
mestic traffic, and also that which is car- 
ried wholly within any Territory of the 
United States. Only traffic transported 
wholly within a single state is excepted. 

The commission has jurisdiction on com- 
plaint and after full hearing to determine 
and prescribe reasonable rates, regulations, 
and practices, and order reparation to in- 
jured shippers ; to require any carriers to 
cease and desist from unjust discrimination 
or undue or unreasonable preference, and 
to institute and carry on proceedings for 
enforcement of the law. The commission 
may also Inquire into the management of 
the business of all common carriers sub- 
ject to the provisions of the regulating 
statutes, and it may prescribe the accounts, 
records, and memoranda which shall be 
kept by the carriers, and from time to 
time inspect the same. The carriers must 
file annual reports with the commission, 
and such other reports as may from time 
to time be required. Carriers failing to file 
and publish all rates and charges, as re- 
quired by law, are prohibited from engag- 
ing in interstate transportation and pen- 
alties are provided, in the statute for fail- 
ure on the part of carriers or of shippers 
to observe me rates specified in the pub- 
lished tariffs. 


The following were the Commissioners in 
1912 : Judson C. Clements, of Georgia, 
(Chairman ; Charles A. Prouty, of Vermont ; 
Charles C. McChord, of Kentucky; Frank- 
lin K. Lane, of California ; Balthasar H. 
Meyer, of Wisconsin ; Edgar B. Clark, of 
Iowa ; James S. Harlan, of Illinois. 

By amendment of June 18, 1910 (“Mann- 
Elkins law”), a Court of Commerce was 
created (q. v.) with jurisdiction to restrain 
or enforce orders of the commission. This 
court is composed of five judges selected 
from the circuit court judges of the United 
States, and the amendment contains specific 
provision as to jurisdiction and procedure. 
Telegraph, telephone, and cable companies 
are made subject to the commission. The 
jurisdiction of the commission is increased 
as to through routes and joint rates, freight 
classification, switch connections, long and 
short hauls, filing or rejection of rate 
schedules, investigations on own motion, 
making reasonable rates, suspension of pro- 
posed rates, and other matters. An impor- 
tant section authorizes the President to ap- 
point a special commission to investigate 
issuance of railroad stocks and bonds.. 

The act of Feb. 11, 1903, provides that 
suits in equity brought under the act to 
regulate commerce, wherein the United 
States is complainant, may be expedited 
and given precedence over other suits, and 
that appeals from the circuit court lie only 
to the Supreme Court The act of Peb. 
19, 1903, commonly called the Elkins 

law, prohibits rebating, allows proceed- 
ings in the courts by injunctions to re- 
strain departures from published rates, and 
provides that cases prosecuted under the di- 
rection of the Attorney-General in the name 
of the commission shall be included within 
the expediting act of Feb. 11, 1903. 

Under the act of Aug. 7, 1888, all Gov- 
ernment-aided railroad and telegraph com- 
panies are required to file certain reports 
and contracts with the commission, and it 
is the commission’s duty to decide questions 
relating to the interchange of business be- 
tween such Government-aided telegraph com- 
pany and any connecting telegraph company. 
The act provides penalties for failure to 
comply with the act or the orders of the 
commission. 

The act of March 2, 1893, known as the 
“Safety Appliance Act,” provides that 
railroad cars used in interstate commerce 
must be equipped with automatic couplers, 
and draw-bars of a standard height for 
freight cars, and have grab irons or hand- 
holds in the ends and sides of each car ; 
and that locomotive engines used in mov- 
ing Interstate traffic shah be fitted with 
a power driving-wheel brake and appli- 
ances for operating the train-brake system. 
The act directs the commission to lodge 
with the proper district attorneys infor- 
mation of such violations as may come to 
its knowledge. The act of March 2, 1903, 
amended this act so as to make its pro- 
visions apply to territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to all eases when 
couplers of whatever design are brought 
together, and to all locomotives, cars, and 
other equipment of any railroad engaged in 
interstate traffic, except logging cars and 
cars used upon street railways ; and pro- 
vides for a minimum number of air-braked 
cars in trains. 

By act of April 14, 1910, the safety-ap- 
pliance acts were supplemented so as to 
require railroads to equip their cars with 
sill steps, hand brakes, ladders, running 
boards, and grab irons, and the commission 
was authorized to designate the number, 
dimensions, location, and manner of appli- 
cation of appliances. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission— 

The act of June 1, 1898, known as the 
arbitration act, directs the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Commissioner of Labor to use their 
best efforts, by mediation and conciliation, 
to settle controversies between railway com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce and 
their employees. By amendment of this act 
March 4, 1911, any member of the com- 
mission, or of the Court of Commerce, 
may exercise the powers conferred upon 
the chairman of the commission. 

By act of May 6, 1910, the prior acci- 
dent-reports law was repealed and a new 
statute passed giving more pow’er to the 
commission as to investigating accidents, 
and is more comprehensive than the former 
law. 

The act of March 4, 1907, makes It the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to enforce the provisions of the act 
wherein it is made unlawful to require 
or permit employees engaged in or con- 
nected with the movement of trains to 
be on duty more than a specified number 
of hours in any twenty-four. 

The act of May 23, 1908, by section 16 
thereof, gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission limited control over the street 
railroads in the District of Columbia. 

The act of May 30, 1908, .directs the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
regulations for the safe transportation of 
explosives by common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce. A penalty is pro- 
vided for violations of such regulations. 

The act of May 30, 1908, makes it the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to enforce the provisions of the act 
wherein it is provided that after a cer- 
tain date no locomotive shall bo used in 
moving interstate or foreign traffic, etc., 
not equipped with an ash pan which can 
be emptied without requiring a man to go 
under such locomotive. A penalty is pro- 
vided for violations of this act. 

Public resolution No. 46, approved June 
30, 1906, and the sundry civil appropria- 
tion act of May 27, 1908, direct the com- 
mission to investigate and report on the 
use and need of appliances intended to 
promote the safety of railway operation. 

The act of March 3, 1909, authorizes 
the commission to prescribe the form of 
bookkeeping for District of Columbia gas 
and electric companies. 

The act of Fob. 17, 1011, confers juris- 
diction upon the commission to enforce cer- 
tain provi.sions compelling railroad com- 
panies to equip their locomotives with safe 
and suitable boilers and appurtenances 
thereto. 

Interstate Commerce Commission: 

Civil service extended to, 6143. 
Legislation for protection of yard- 
men and brakemen against acci- 
dents recommended, 5486, 5561, 
5642, 5766. 

Eailroad transportation discussed, 
6172. 

Eailxoads, proposal to place under 
jurisdiction of, 6878, 6879. 7358, 
Work of, 6902. 

Interstate National Guard Association. 

—This association is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the organized mlUtla of the 
states of the Union, and its purpose is to 
conserve the interests of that body of 
troops. 

Inventions. (See Patent OfGlce; Pat- 
ents.) 


Inventions, American.— The industrial 
progress of the world is marked by inven- 
tions and discoveries which dot the path 
from barbarism to the highest state of 
civilization. While the first great inven- 
tions of gunpowder, printing, the mariner’s 
compass, the barometer, thermometer, 
steam engine, spinning jenny, etc., were 
brought to these shores by the earlier set- 
tlers, the world owes a great deal to Amer- 
ica for original disco veiies and inventions 
as well as the development and practical 
application of ideas from abroad. From 
the day of the setting up of the printing 
press and the drawing of eleci ri' from 
the clouds, the American inventive "facully 
has been active, and, encouraged by the 
patent law’s and the resultant fame and 
financial rewmrds, genius has run riot in 
America. 

Jeremiah Wilkinson’s mule spinner, in- 
vented in 1774, w'as the basis of the cot- 
ton-goods indu.stry in New Fngland, and 
in the steamboat of John Fitch and the 
steam road wagon of Oliver Evans, in 1786 
and 1787, w’e find the nucleus of our pres- 
ent day steam-navigation service and the 
automobile induslry. The threshing ma- 
chine W’as i’^ti’oduced from Eng- 
land than r.': gave as the cotton 

gin. It was an American, John Stevens, 
w’ho first applied the idea of twdn-screw 
propellers to steam navigation and made 
possible the ocean greyhound of to-day. 
The brecch-loadiiig shotgun w'as patented 
by an American before the breaking out of 
the War of 1812. The eccentric lathe for 
turning irregular w’ood forms wuis invented 
by Thomas Blanchard, an American, in 
1819, and John Walker patented friction 
matches in 1827. Prof. S. F. B. Morse 
conceived the electric telegraph in 1832, 
and in the same year Saxton devised the 
elcctro-magnetic machine, and M. W. Bald- 
win built “Old Ironsides,” the first great 
locomotive in the T’nited States, and two 
years later Obed llu'-sey and Cvrus Mc- 
Cormick gave ns !lu‘ re.iper and mowing 
machine. Samuel Colt patented the re- 
volving chambered firearm in 1836, and 
three years later Charles Goodyear dis- 
covered how rubber can be vulcanized. 
Chai'le<^ Thurber had a practical typewriting 
machine in operation in 1843. In 1844 
Dr. Horace Wells discovered the use of 
nilrons-oxide gas as an ansesthetic, and 
two years later Dr. Morton used ether for 
the same purpose. Robert Hoe’s double- 
cylinder printing press was immcdialoly 
follow'cd by Elias Howe’s sewing machine. 
The laying of the first Atlantic telegraph 
cable, which was conceived and executed 
by Cyrus W. Field, gave an impetus to in- 
ventive genius along llie line of rapid com- 
municalioii and tiMnsportalion, and was 
followed by many improvcnn'iiis in elec- 
trical apparatus, car coiii)lers, air brakes, 
printing, ])hotogr!iphy, farm machinery, 
etc. Graham Bell had the telephone in 
practical operation in 1876, and the follow- 
ing year Edison completed the phonograph, 
w'hieh he followed immediately with the 
incandescent electric light An idea of the 
many inventions in the line of electrical 
appliances may be obtained from the fact 
that Mr. Edison alone, according to the 
records of the Patent Ofilee, received 742 
patents for oloctrlc devices hetwu'on 1872 
and 1900. As an indication that Edison 
was not the only busy inventor, it may be 
stated that during the same period some 
forty others received from one hundred to 
more than six hundred pii tents each. The 
linotype m.Mchine, patented hy Othmar Mer- 
genlhaler in 1884. w’ronght many changes 
and Improvements in the printing trade, 
and the rear-drive chain safety bicycle, 
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which, before the advent of the improved 
automobile held sway as a rapid and eco- 
nomical mode of individual transportation, 
was the invention of George W. Marble. 
The extraction of aluminum and the man- 
ufacture of cement are also important 
American inventions. For America’s con- 
tributions to the science of navigating the 
air, see the article entitled Aeronautics in 
this volume. It is not the purpose of this 
article to enumerate all the great inven- 
tions for which the world is indebted to 
Americans, but merely to show that the 
encouragement by the government has stim- 
ulated genius to a point even beyond the 
fondest hopes of the early promoters of 
the patent office. (See also Patent Of- 
fice.) 

Inventions ExMlbition, International, 
at London discussed, 4827. 

Iowa. — One of the middle western group 
of states ; nickname, “The Hawkeye State” ; 
motto, “Our liberties we prize and our 
rights we will maintain.” It was formed 
from a part of the Louisiana territory pur- 
chased from France. The name signifies 
“Here is the place to dwell in peace.” 
Iowa is bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois 
(separated by the Mississippi River), on 
the south by Missouri, and on the west by 
Nebraska and South Dakota, and has an 
area of 96,147 square miles. 

The first white settlement was made at 
Dubuque by Julian Du Buque in 1788. In 
1834 the territory was made a part of Mich- 
igan. In 1830 it was added to Wisconsin 
Territory, and in 1838 the Territory of 
Iowa was established. It was admitted to 
statehood Dec. 28, 1846. Iowa is almost 
exclusively an agricultural state. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number 
of farms in the State at 217,044 (a de- 
crease of 11,578, or 5.1 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1900), comprising 33,930,088 
acres, valued, with stock and improvements, 
at $3,745,800,544, an average of $82.58 per 
acre, as compared with $30.25 in 1900. 
The value of domestic animals, poultry, 
etc., was 8.'>9;‘,,0(i:j,i90, including 4,448,000 
cattle, valued at .*1:1 1 8.s«4.1 .39 ; 1,492,220 
horses, $177,999,12-1; 55,51’ 1 mules, $7,- 

551,818; 7,545.853 swine, $09,693,218; 1,- 
145,549 sheep, $5,748,836. Tn 1911 9.850,- 
000 acres produced 305,350,000 bushels of 
corn, valued at $161,S30,()00 ; 047.000 acres, 

10.622.000 bushels of wheat, $9,348,000 ; 4,- 

950.000 acres, 126.225,000 bushels of oats, 
$51,752,000; 30,000 acres rye, $410,000; 

174.000 acres, 12,870,000 bushels of pota- 
toes, $9,399,000. and 3.240.000 acres, 2,- 

592.000 tons of hay, $3.2,400,000. 

The mineral products for 1910, consist- 
ing of coal, lime, clay products, and mineral 
water, amounted to $22,730,058. The coal 
production increased by 170, ,358 tons as a 
result of the coal strike in nUnoi.s and In- 
diana. The general strike lasted only six 
weeks in Iowa, While it lasted six months 
in other states. There were 10,000 minors 
employed in the State, who worked an 
average of 218 days during the year 1910. 

The State has no bonded indebtodnes.s. 
The assessed value of all properly in 1911 
was $757,330,279, which is one-fourth of 
the actual value. There was In the general 
State revenue fund June 30, 1911, $1,282,- 
539, with outstanding warrants of $173,745, 
leaving a net balance of $1,108,793. 

There are 9,911 miles of steam railway 
In the State and GOO miles of electric line. 
The population ascertained by the United 
States census of 1900 was 2^231,853, and 


the State census of 1905 showed a decrease 
to 2,216,068. The Federal census of 1910, 
however, showed a slight advance during 
the next five years to 2,224,771. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Iowa having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 5,615. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $233,373,000, giving employment 
to 84,949 persons, using material valued at 
$205,538,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $310,954,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $56,232,000. 

Iowa (see also Cedar Eapids): 

Acts to quiet title of settlers on Des 
Moines Eiver lands in, vetoed, 
4996, 5412. 

Admission of, into Union, memorial 
from legislature requesting, 2130. 
Boundary line with Missouri, dispute 
respecting, 1775, 1777, 1788. 
Appropriation to defray expenses 
growing out of, requested, 1953. 
Claims of, commissioners to be ap- 
pointed to examine, referred to, 
3662. 

Constitution of, appropriation to de- 
fray expenses of convention for 
formation of, requested, 1953. 
Survey of northern boundary of, 
2708. 

Volunteers from, thanks of President 
tendered, 3442. 

Iowa Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Iowa Reservation; 

Cession of portion of, to United 
States proclaiming, 5591. 

Sale of, bill for, 4959. 
loway Indians. (See Iowa Indians.) 
Ireland: 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 2521, 3590, 4678, 4679, 4693, 
4699. 

Released, 3902, 4713. 

Trial and conviction of, 3800, 3827, 
3833. 

Military expedition to aid insurgent 
party in, (See Penians.) 

Iron: 

Report relating to cost of production 
of, etc., transmitted, 5569. 

Iron and Steel Industry. — Implements of 
iron having been found with those of stone 
and bronze amid prehistoric ruins afford 
conclusive proof of the antiquity of the 
use of this metal among the ancients. A 

S iece of iron on exhibition in the British 
Cu.seum taken from the I\vramid of Gizeh 
is believed to date from 4,000 years before 
Christ. Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks and 
Indians used the metal freely for tools, 
weapons and ornaments 800 to 400 years 
B. C. During the prosperous days of the 
Roman Empire the use of Iron became 
general throughout what was then the 
civilized woriu. When Julius Caesar In- 
vaded Britain, B. C. 55, he found the na- 
tives In familiar possession of spears, 
swords, hooks and scythes of iron. 

Although one of the most abundant and 
useful of metals iron is seldom found in 
the native state, but combined with oxygen 
and otfier elements it is widely distributed 
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Iron and Steel Industry — Continued, 
as a constituent of rocks, and forms ex- 
tensive deposits in many parts of tlie 
world. Minerals from which iron ore is 
extracted for commercial purposes are : 
Magnetite, in which the iron occurs as mag- 
netic oxide, and contains, when pure, 72.40 
per cent of iron ; Hematite, including red, 
blue, and specular hematites and micaceous 
and fossil ores, containing about 70 per 
cent of iron ; Limonite, or brown hematite, 
Including bog ores, pipe ores, and other hy- 
drated oxides, containing less than 60 per 
cent of metal ; Siderite, or spathic ore, 
including clay ironstone, blackband, and 
other ores, with about 48 per cent of iron. 

In the United States mining is confined 
to the hematite, limonite and magnetite 
deposits, which carry from 50 to CO per 
cent of iron. Hematite contributes four- 
fifths of the total production. A large 
art of this ore comes from the Lake 
uperior region, where immense deposits 
have been found in metamorphosed pre- 
Cambrian rocks. Five productive belts or 
ranges are worked. The Marquette, sit- 
uated in Michigan, east of the Keweenaw 
Peninsula, opened in 1856 ; the Menominee, 
on the border of Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, developed in 1877 ; 
the Gogebec, wholly in Wisconsin, opened 
in 1884 ; the Vermilion and Mesabi, sit- 
uated northwest of Lake Superior, in Min- 
nesota, first worked in 1884. The deposits 
are found near the surface and are simply 
gathered up by steam shovels and dumped 
on cars. The total production for the 
United States in 1913 amounted to 61,- 
980,437 long tons, taken from 411 mines. 
One mine alone on the Me«abi Range in 
Minnesota produced 3,457,608 tons of 
hematite. The general average price of 
Iron ore Is $2.19 per ton. The nearest 
approach to the United States made by any 
other country in the production of iron is 
Germany, including the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg with about 30,000,000 tons. Next 
comes France with some 17,000,000 tons. 

The iron ore mined In the United States 
in 1915 reached 55,520,490 gross tons, the 
greatest output made in any year except 
1910 and 1913. The shipments in 1915, 
namely, 55,493,100 gross tons, valued at 
$101,288,984, were a little less than the 
quantity mined. The quantity mined in 
1915 was an increase of 14,000,000 tons over 
the output in 1914. The increases in quan- 
tity and in value of iron ore shipped 
amounted to about 40 and 41 per cent, re- 
spectively. The average value per ton in 
191.5 was $1.83, compared with $1.81 in 
1914. The Lake Superior di.strict alone In 
1910 will possibly be 00,000,000 tons, and 
there will probably be an Increase In price 
of 70 to 75 cents a ton for this ore. 

Iron ore was mined in 23 States in 1915. 
As has boon usual during recent years, tbe 
five States ranking highest in production in 
1915 were Minnesota, Michigan, Alabama, 
Wisconsin, and New York. 

The I^akc Superior district mined nearly 
85 per cent of the total ore in 1915, the Bir- 
mingham district about 8.5 per cent, or a 
little more than onc-tenth as much. 

To extract the pure metal from the va- 
rious ores of iron requires some simple 
and cheap preliminary ireatment, such as 
sorting and sizing iho pieces of rock, wash- 
ing away what earthy matter can be re- 
moved by water, crushing and concentrating 
by passing the broken rock through magne- 
tized drums or screens to draw the ore from 
the non-ferrous gangue with which It is 
accompanied, and weathering to allow the 
disintegration of shale and sulphur. The 
direct or primitive method of extracting the 


iron from the ore was simply to apply heat 
to the mass and collect tbe drops of molten 
metal. The American bloomery was but a 
slight modification of tbe earliest form of 
forge. The resultant product was wrought 
iron or steel, according to the details of 
ihe process- 

In order to prevent the great waste of 
iron caused by the combination of the 
gangue with some of the metal it was 
found necessary to use some substance with 
which the silica of the gangue will readily 
unite to form slag. Limestone is the most 
generally used for this purpose. All such 
articles added are called fluxes, and their 
use constitutes one of the most imponant 
discoveries ever introduced in the manufac- 
ture of iron. Charcoal early became gen- 
erally used as fuel for heating the mass. 
The high temperature necessary to fuse 
lime slag requires a chimney-shaped furnace 
with appliances for forcing a draught of air 
through the molten rock. The contrivance 
used for this purpose is known as the blast 
furnace. It was first used in the Rhine 
provinces of Germany about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Many important 
changes have been made in the blast fur- 
nace, until today the output of such furnaces 
frequently averages 600 tons of pig iron in 
twenty-four hours. 

The distribution of the industry in the 
United States is shown by the following 
table for 1913 : 


Quantity in Per Gent 
State Long Tons of Total 

Minnesota 38,058,793 62..S7 

Michigan 12,841,093 20.72 

Alabama 5,215,740 8.42 

Now York 1,459,628 2.36 

Wisconsin 1.01c8,272 1.64 

Wyoming 537,111 .87 

Fennsylvania 489.056 .79 

Virginia 483,843 .78 

Tennessee 370,002 .60 

New Jersey 325.305 .53 

New Mexico 164,085 .26 

Georgia 155,236 .25 

North Carolina . . 69,235 .11 

Missouri 39,354 .06 

Utah 14,690 .02 

Other States .... 138,994 .19 


Total 61,980,437 100.00 


The production of pig iron, including 
ferroalloys, according to figures published 
February 26, 1916, by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, was 29.916,213 gross 
tons in 1915, compared with 23.332,244 
gross tons in 1914. The pig iron, exclusive 
of ferroalloys, sold or used in 1915, accord- 
ing to reports of pi’oducors to the United 
States Geological Survey, was 30,384,486 
gros.s tons, valued at $401,409,604, a gain 
of 30 per cent in quantity and 34 per cent 
in value. The average price per ton at fur- 
naces in 1915 as reported to the Survey was 
.$13.21, compared with $13.42 in 1914. The 
ratio of pig iron produced to iron ore con- 
sumed was 53,15 per cent, compared with 
57.45 per cent in 1914. 

In 1855 and 18,56 Henry Bessemer of 
London obtained patents for a process of 
converting molten pig iron into steel by 
forcing small jets of cold air through the 
molten Iron, but bis invention was not suc- 
cessful until modified by Robert F. Mushet, 
who added to the molten steel, after the 
blast had been stopped, a sufficient quantity 
of splegclelsen (an alloy of iron and man- 
ganese) to neutralize the oxide of iron 
caused by blowing and to give the steel the 
proper degree of hardness and fluidity. 
Neither Bessemer nor his American rival, 
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Iron and Steel Industry — Continued. 
William Ivplly of Pittsburgli, wbo obtained 
a patent for the same purpose, accomplished 
anything in America until 1S6G, when they 
combined their methods with those of 
Mushet, and the first plant to produce steel 
in commercial quantities was put into suc- 
cessful operation by the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company at Steelton, near Harrisburg, Pa., 
in June, 1867. 

The “basic” open-hearth process of steel- 
making was introduced into the United 
States in ISSS by Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
at Homestead, Pa. This process consists 
of an ordinary open-hearth furnace lined 
with basic material, such as dolomite lime- 
stone or magnesite. When pig iron contain- 
ing so much phosphorus as to render it 
unfit for conversion into steel by any other 
method is melted in such a furnace the 
basic lining, together with a basic flux 
which is added, removes the objectionable 
phosphorus and makes steel equal to that 
produced in the old open-hearth furnace. 
By this process immense deposits of iron 
ore so full of phosphorus as to oe useless 
in steel making wore made available for the 
highest kind of constructive work. High- 
grade structural material such as boiler 
and ship plates, bridge and luilding beams, 
high-grade castings, etc., is generally open- 
hearth steel, for the reason that it is con- 
sidered more uniform in quality than the 
softer steel made by the Bessonier process. 

The first steel rails rolled in the way of 
regular business were much' by the Cambria 
Iron Company of Johnstown, Pa., in Au- 
gust, 1807, from inaots made by the 
Pennsylvania Steel ( omnjinr The produc- 
tion of Bessemer stei'l iii 1867 was only 
3,000 tons, while in 1913, it had grown to 
0.r)4r>,700 tons. The rapid and enormous 
development of the Bessemer steel industry 
in the Uniled States is attributable chiefly 
to the great extension of our i-ailroads. 
Bessemer steel is also used for steel bars, 
merchant steel, nnd for tin plates. The 
basic Bessemer, or Thomas, process, though 
used in Germany to produce 4,888,054 tons 
in 1902, has not come into general use in 
this country. 

Reports were received by tbe Department 
of Commerce from 436 establishments oper- 
ating steel plants and hot-rolling mills, 
cither or both, in 1014, the total products 
of wbich for the year were valued, at 
.891 9. .527.244. The rolled, forged, and other 
classified iron and steel products aggregated 
2r).5S(),7ir) tons, valued at 8802,976,510, 
comprisiii" 1*2.526.342 ton® of finished rolled 
products jiir-r v;'''i <1 at .$024,7.54,- 
421. 0,408 pui-. m' '-ni.shod rolled 

products-- 5 I). n->. bil'-u-, .-.I.'' sheet bars, 
tin-plate I.::--, ip-k': ’■.n*. au.l scrap bar — 
valued at s i 3 «h; 7 i .-i.d <...2,343 tons of 
unrolled -i"< I r.\ l''-' «’r ingots and 

castings, valued at $47,547,130. 

The statistics for 1014 covered a period 
of marked depression, the production of 
rolled iron and stool in that year, as re- 
ported by the Amoricau Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, being 25.9 per cent less than the 
output in 191.3. This was followed by a 
recovery in 1915, as evidenced by the pi*o- 
duction of pig iron, wbich. after dropping 
from 12,500,000 tons for the first half of 
tbe year 1014 to less than 10.800.000 tons 
for tbe second half, increased to 12.233,791 
tons for tbe first half of 1915 and to 
17,682,422 tons for tbe second ball 

Tbe production of structural shapes in 
1914 wa*' 2.0.'-;5.5.8(j tons, valued at .$57,561,- 
200, ronresonting a decrease, as compared 
with 1909, of 38,044 tons, or 1.8 per cent, 
in quantity and of $8,003,387, or 12.2 per 
cent, in value. 


The steel-works and rolling-mill industry 
Is concentrated largely in the middle At- 
lantic and east north central states, and in 
the Panhandle of West Virginia. 

The steel-works and rolling-mill industry 
comprises three classes of establishments : 
(1) Those equipped both with furnaces for 
making steel and with hot rolls for rolling 
It; (2) those equipped with steel furnaces 
but not with hot rolls; and (3) those 
equipped with hot rolls but not with steel 
furnaces. Most of the largest establish- 
ments belong to the first group. All steel 
plants operated in conjunction with blast 
furnaces are equipped also wfith rolling de- 
partments. On the other hand, no estab- 
lishments of the second group have blast 
furnaces, but all buy pig iron and scrap 
for steel making. Establishments of tbe 
third group include those purchasing their 
material in the form of ingots, blooms, 
slabs or other shapes, pig iron for pud- 
dling furnaces, and also the few independent 
bloomerics. 

Pennsylvania in 1909 contributed over 
half (50.7 per cent) of the total value of 
products: Ohio, about one-fifth (20.1 per 
cent) ; Illinois, 8.8 per cent; New York, 4 
per cent, and Indiana, 3.9 per cent. Of 
the leading producing states, Indiana, ow- 
ing to the recent great development at 
Gary, shows the highest percentages of in- 
crease — 69.9 per cent in number of wage- 
earners, 128.4 per cent in value of products, 
and 10S.7 per cent in value added by manu- 
facture. 

The average number of persons engaged 
in the industry in 1909 was 260,762, of 
whom 240,076, or 92.1 per cent, were wage- 
earners ; 4,286, or 1.6 per cent, proprietors 
and officials, and 16,400, or C.3 per cent, 
clerks. Individual proprietors and firm 
members were few in uniubor, the industry 
being mainly controlled by corporations. 

Of the number of wage-earners in 1900, 
34.2 per cent were in establishments where 
the prevailing hours wore sixty per week 
or ten hours a day for six days in the 
week, while 34.4 per cent were in estab- 
lishments whore the prevailing hours were 
over sixty per week, and 21.8 per cent 
where they were seventy-two per w'eek and 
over. The eight-hour day is not found to 
any large extent, only 9.3 per cent of the 
being employed in establislx- 
iiu'i--. V. hff* ;he prevailing hours wore loss 
UI..II fii'y-foiir per week. The proportion 
in establLshments in which the prevailing 
hours of labor wore seventy-two or more 
per week was especially high in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Indiana. 

Location of Littaldliahmcnis . — Of the es- 
tablishments reported for 1914, 178 were 
located in ronnsylvania, 67 in Ohio, 25 in 
Illinois, 23 in New York, 19 in Indiana, 15 
in New Jersey, 15 in West Virginia, 12 In 
Massachusetts, 12 in Wisconsin, 0 in Michi- 
gan, 7 in California, 0 in Alabama, 6 in 
Kentucky, 5 in Delaware, 4 in Connectictit, 
3 in Maryland, 3 in Missouri, 3 in Rliode 
Island, 2 in Virginia, and 1 each in Colo- 
rado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Maine, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas and 
Washington. 

The tendency toward concentration in 
largo establishments Is very marked in the 
steel industry. There is no other industry 
In which so many plants of great size are 
found. In 1909, 41,7 per cent of the es- 
tablishments reported products valued at 
.$1,000,000 or more each. This group of 
ostabliahmonts in 1000 included twenty- 
three. with products in excess of $10,000,- 
000 in value. The value of the output of 
the establishments with products valued at 
$1,000,000 or over formed 91 per cent of 
the total for all establishments in 1909, and 
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Irrigation — Continued. 
that of the establishments with products 
valued at $10,000,000 or over constituted 
43.2 per cent of the total. 

In the distribution of the 19,276,237 
tons of finished rolled products and forg- 
ings made by steel work and rolling mills 
in 1909, among the principal producing 
states Pennsylvania produced 51.4 per cent 
of the output of these products in 1909. 
Ohio increased its proportion of the output 
to 16.1 per cent in the latter year. Indiana 
and Illinois showed higher percentages of 
output in 1909 than in 1904 ; but the pro- 
portion reported by New York and West 
Virginia remained about the same. 

There has been during each decade a 
marked increase both in the absolute and 
relative amount of open-hearth steel pro- 
duced. Basic open-hearth steel constituted 
1.3 per cent of the steel production in 1889, 
as against 56.2 per cent in 1909. Bessemer 
steel, on the other hand, although the out- 
put increased 153,8 per cent during this 
period, constituted only 39 per cent of the 
production in 1909, as compared with 86.6 
per cent in 1889. 

Iron and Steel, manufacturers of, tariff 
on (Schedule C) vetoed, 7749. 

Tariff rates compared, 7750. 

Irrigation. — The ancient practice of in- 
creasing the productiveness of the soil by 
means of an artificial supply of water has 
been successfully applied to the arid plains 
of the western part of the United States. 
The subject became so extensive and im- 
portant that in 1900 the leading political 
parties pledged themselves to enact laws 
looking to the reclamation of arid lands. 
Up to this time most of the public irriga- 
tion work was carried on under the Carey 
act of 1894, which granted to each of the 
arid states 1,000,000 acres of desert land 
on condition of Its reclamation. 

Under this law public lands are with- 
drawn from entry on application of the 
state. The state may then enter into con- 
tract with private companies to build irri- 
gation canal.s, ditches, reservoirs, etc., the 
state agreeing to sell the land to settlers 
who have contracted with the canal build- 
ers for a supply of water at prices fixed in 
the contract with the state. 

June 17, 1902, Congress passed the rec- 
lamation law, which provided for the con- 
struction of irrigation works by the United 
States Government. The law set aside 
the receipts from the sale of public lands 
In Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota. Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, irtah, 'NV'ashington, and Wyo- 
ming, for the construction of irrigation 
works, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The cost of the works Is 
to be repaid by the settlers, who use the 
water, in ten annual lust ailments, and 
when the payments have been made for a 
majority of the lands included in any proj- 
ect the management and operation of such 
project arc to be turned over to the own- 
ers, to be maintained at their expense. 
The receipts from the sale of land and the 
use of water are to form a perpetual recla- 
mation fund. Public lands included in rec- 
lamation projects may be acquired only 
under the terras of the homestead law, and 
the commutation clause of that law does 
not apply to such lands. 

Up to 1909 the Government had selected 
for reclamation more than two million 
acres at an estimated cost of nearly $90,- 
000,000. Under the Carey act the states 
have selected for reclamation and' had as- 
signed to them up to July 1, 1908, 3,239,- 


285 acres. Idaho and Wyoming, each hav- 
ing disposed of the 1,000,000 acres allowed 
them under the law, were granted an 
additional 1,000,000 acres for the same pur- 
pose. 

The reclamation service having, however, 
embarked on various costly enterprises be- 
yond the means of the reclamation fund. 
Congress was required to pass a new law 
in 1910 authorizing the issuance of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness against the recla- 
mation fund to the amount of $30,000,000, 
payable from future receipts of the fund. 
The number of projects and the amount 
expended on them to Jan. 1, 1915, are 
shown in the following table : 

Approved projects commenced, ares to be reclaimed, with 
expenditure to and percentage of completion on December 
31, 1914, listed by States. (Source: The Beclamation 
Service, Department of the Interior.) 


ESTIMATES JAN. 1, 1915 


STATE AND PROJECT Area 

Acres 

Arizona: Salt River 211,366 

Arizona-California: Yuma 129,000 

California: Orland 20,300 

Colorado: Grand Valley 53,000 

Uncompahgre Valley 140 000 

Idaho: Boise 255,000 

Minidoka 120,100 

Kinsas: Garden City 10,677 

Montana: Huntley 32,688 

MiUc River 219,557 

Sun River 174,046 

Montana-North Dakota: Lower 

Yellowstone 60,116 

Nebraska-Wyoming: North Platte 129,270 

Nevada: Truckee-Carson 206,000 

New Mexico: Carlsbad 20,261 

Hondo 10,000 

New Mexico-Texas: Rio Grande. . . 155,000 
North Dakota: 

North Dakota Pumping 26,314 

Oklahoma: Lawton 2,500 

Oregon: Umatilla 36,300 

Oregon-California: Klamath 70,700 

South Dakota: Belief ourene 100,000 

IJtah: Strawberry Valley 50,000 

Washington: Okanogan 10,099 

Yakima 144,831 

Wyoming: Shoshone 164,122 


Expendi- 

tures 

$12,323,780 

7,581,562 

783,985 

1,630,964 

5,821,641 

10,488,329 

5,885,802 

379,959 

1,614,545 

3,267,263 

2,065,449 

3,249,394 
6,862,926 
5,838,112 
1 060,283 
384,004 
3,972,463 

1,006,468 

5,311 

2,031,705 

2,658,841 

3,534,967 

2,474,109 

795,474 

7,886,007 

4,397,862 


Total 2,551,247 $98,001,205 

♦Toe amounts in this column include the totals amounts 
paid out for construction and operation and maintenance 
without deducting amounts that have been collected for 
services rendered, opeiation and maintenance assessments 
etc. 

By Jan. 1, 1^15, there had been constructed numerous 
dams and over 9,000 miles ot irrigation canals and ditches, 
involving excavation of over 122,000,000 cubic yards of 
material. The value of irrigated crops grown on the 
reclamation projects under operation in 1914 was about 
$16,500,000. 

The Elephant Butte dam in New’ Mexico, 
the principal structure of the International 
and interstate Rio Grande irrigation project, 
was completed by the Reclaniation Service 
on May 13, lOlC. It creates the greatest 
storage reservoir in the world. 

It is 318 feet high, 1,674 feet long on 
top, and weighs a million tons, and took five 
years to build. It stores 85G billion gallons 
of water In a lake 45 miles long with an 
average depth of 65 feet, and when full, 
will contain enough water to cover Dela- 
ware two feet deep. 

President Wilson sent the following tele- 
gram of congratulations to the Reclama- 
tion employes who were in charge of the 
work : 

‘‘The completion of the Elephant Butte 
Bam is an achievement which arouses the 
patriotism of all true Americans. It shows 
what technical and business skill and de- 
voted energy and persistence can accomplish 
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in combat with the forces of nature. The 
country owes its gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to the men and the women wno have 
toiled diligently during the hve years of 
constructive effort to produce a result of 
which the American Nation may well be 
pi'oud. WOODROW W^ILSON.” 


The reservoir will feed an irrigation 
system that will water 185,000 acres of land 
in New Mexico, Texas, and Mexico. 

The dam blocks a canyon of the Rio 
Grande 120 miles north of El Paso. It 
is the fifth of the Government’s big irriga- 
tion projects, and will store the entire flow 
and flood of the river. It provides a road- 
way across the canyon sixteen feet wide, 
and at its base is 285 feet thick. 


The following table, prepared by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, shows in detail the statistics 
for irrigation in the United States in 1910 : 


Number of farms (1) 1,440,822 

Approximate land area (1), acres. . . 1,161,385,(500 

Land in farms (1), acres 388,606,991 

I’r.r)r''.vod l.ind in ''D, cores... 173,433,957 

N.r.i.Ki- ij-.s.i'vci (2)158,713 

Acreage irrigated (2) 13,738,485 

Acreage enterprises were capable of 

irrigating 19,334,697 

Acreage included in projects 31,111,142 

Number of enterprises 54,700 

Total length of ditches, miles 125,591 

Length of main ditches, miles 87,529 

Length of lateral ditches, miles 38,062 

Number of reservoirs ... 6,812 

Capacity of reservoirs, acre-feeb. .. 12,581,129 

jNumber of pumping plants . . - . 13,906 

Capacity of power plants, horse- 
power 243,435 

Cost of irrigation enterprises $307,866,369 

Average cost per acre (3) $15.92 

Average annual cost of operation 
and maintenance per acre (2) $1 .07 


(1) Figures relate to entire areas of states in- 
cluded in the inquiry. (2) In 1909. (3) Based on 

coat to July 1, 1910, and acreage enterprises were 
capable of irrigating in 1910. 

The percentage of increase between 1889 
and 1899 in the number of farms irrigated 
was more than double that during the suc- 
ceeding decade, but the absolute increases 
during the two decades were approximately 
equal. Nebraska showed the largest per- 
centage of increase during the former pe- 
riod and Texas during the latter period, but 
in neilher stale is the actual number of 
irrigated farms large. In Nebraska and 
South Dakota there were decreases between 
1899 and 1909. The largest absolute in- 
crease in both decades was in California. 
In the period 1899 to 1909 the next largest 
increase was in Colorado, and in the period 
1889 to 1899 in Utah. 

In total acreage irrigated California 
ranked first in 1889. Colorado second, and 
Montana third. In both 1899 and 1909 
Colorado reported the largest irrigated 
acreage, while California and Montana were 
second and third, respectively, Idaho fol- 
lowed closely in 1909, From 1899 to 1909 
California showed the largest absolute in- 
crease, followed by Colorado, Idaho, and 
Montana in the order named. In percent- 
age of increase for this decade, however, 
Texas ranked first, Washington second, 
Idaho third, and New Mexico fourth. 

Cost of Irrigation . — The total cost of ir- 
rigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910, 
was reported as $307,860,309, which rep- 
resents an increase of $240,904,094 or 
359.8 per cent over the cost reported at 
the census of 1900. In no state in the arid 
region was the increase in cost for this 
period less than 100 per cent, the highest 
percentage of increase being in North Da- 
kota and the lowest in Oklahoma. With 


respect to absolute increase California 
ranked first, Colorado second, Idaho third, 
and Montana fourth. The year 1910 was 
in the midst of a period of great activity 
in the construction of irrigation works, and 
on July 1, 1910, a large number of works 
w’'ere incomplete. The “estimated final 
cost” reported, $424,281,186, is the sum of 
the cost up to July 1, and the estimated 
cost of completing these unfinished works. 

The average cost per acre based on the 
acreage irrigated in 1909 was $22.41 ; 
that based on the acreage enterprises where 
capable of irrigating in 1910 was $15.92 ; 
and that based on the estimated total cost 
and the acreage included in projects was 
$13.64. 

Value of Irrigated Crops . — The report 
shows for all crops reported as irrigated 
an average value per acre of $25.08. The 
highest average value per acre for crops 
raised on irrigated land is that for Wash- 
ington, $49.82, which is followed by that 
for Texas, $45.43 (exclusive of rice), and 
that for California, $43.50. Wyoming 
showed the lowest average value per acre, 
$12.61. As is to be expected, the average 
value per acre is highest in the states 
with large areas of fruits, vegetables, and 
other sDccialized crops raised by means of 
irrigation, while in those where forage 
crops and grains predominate the average 
is lower. 

Irrigation: 

Policy of Government regarding, dis- 
cussed, 5561, 5640, 6657, 6660, 
6724, 7047, 7095. 

Importance of forest reserves to, 
6908. 

Storage and use of waters of Eio 
Grande for, discussed, 5959. 

Island No. 10 (Tenn.), Battle of.— 
About the time of the capture of New 
Madrid, Mo., Commodore Foote sailed from 
Cairo, 111., with a fleet of seven ironclad 
gunboats, one wooden gunboat, and ten 
mortar boats to assist Pope in his attack 
on Island No. 10. March 16, 1862, Foote 
began a bombardment, which he kept up for 
many days without effect. I^ope in the 
meantime had dug a canal across the 
swampy land above New Madrid, so that 
vessels could pass through to that place 
without passing the island. Early in April 
three of the gunboats ran by the batteries 
of the island under cover of night, and 
April 7 the Confederates found themselves 
surrounded by gunboats and transports 
laden with troops. Nothing remained but to 
surrender. Three generals, 273 field and 
company officers, 6,700 privates. 123 heavy 
guns and 35 field picecs, all of the latest 
pattern, 7,000 small arms, tents for 12,000 
men, immense quantities of provisions and 
ammunition, hundreds of horses, mules, 
wagons, harness, etc., were captured. There 
were no casualties in the Federal army. 

Island Pond, Vt., proclamation grant- 
ing privileges of other ports to, 2859. 
Islands. (See Insular Possessions, and 
the several islands.) 

Isthmian Canal. (See Panama Canal.) 
Isthmian Canal Commission, work of," 
6718, 6806, 6816, 6938. 

Italy. — Italy is a maritime kingdom of 
Southern Europe and consists of a penin- 
sula aud several islands, the whole being 
situate between 36" 38' 30"-46" 40' 30" N- 
latitude and. 6" 30'-18" 30' longitude. 
Of the total area.pf 110,023 .BngUeh .sqpare 
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miles, 91,277 square miles are mainland 
and I9,34t) islands. The kingdom is bound- 
ed on the north by the Alps, on the west 
and south by the Tyrrhenian Sea (Medi- 
terranean), and on the east by the Adri- 
atic. The greatest length is close on 750 
miles, and the distance between the north- 
eastern and northwestern boundaries ex- 
ceeds 350 miles, although the peninsula is 
generally less than 150 miles across. 

Physical Features . — Northern Italy is en- 
compassed by the Alps, which extend, in 
an irregular semicircle, from the Austro- 
Hungarian border in the northeast to the 
Franco-Italian border in the northwest, the 
intervening boundary being common to 
Switzerland and Italy. The northwestern 
horn extends southward and forms the 
Apennine Range, which stretches down 
the center of the peninsula to Cape Spar- 
timento, in the extreme south. West of 
the southern Apennines is a chain of vol- 
canic heights, including the cone of Vesu- 
vius (4,206 feet), which rises from the 
Campagna of Naples, near which place 
stand the ruins of Herculaneum, Pompeii 
and Stabiae, overwhelmed by an eruption 
of the volcano in A.D. 79. Between the 
Alps and the Ligurian-Etruscan Apennines 
is a great plain, forming the basin of the 
river Po, and from the center of the plain, 
at Piacenza, the Via u®inilia (built early 
in the second century B.C.) runs south- 
east to Rimini (Ariminium), where it joins 
the Via Ii'laminia which leads to Rome. 
The only great river of Italy is the Po, 
which rises in the Alps and flows eastward 
into the Adriatic. The Italian islands 
number sixty-six, and include the large 
Islands of Sicily and Sardinia, and the 
smaller island of Elba, with Caprain, Gor- 
gona, Planosa, Monte Crist o. Mcily contains 
the highest of European volcanoes in Mount 
Etna or Mongibello (10,870 feet) in the 
northeast. The regions of the north have 
hot summers and cold winters, while cen- 
tral Italy is generally sunny and genial, 
and the southern districts almost tropical. 

Italy is also in temporary occupation of 
a group of Turkish Islands lying between 
Crete and Asia Minor (Rhodes, Carpathos, 
Cos, Astropalia, etc.) until such time as 
the Ottoman troops have been removed 
from Tripoli and Benghazi. 


AUEA AND POPULATION 



Area in Population 

Compartmonts 

English 

1911 


Sq. Milos 


Piedmont 

. . . 11,340 

3,424,538 

Liguria. 

2,037 

1,196,853 

Lombardy 

9,386 

4,786,907 

Venotia 

9,476 

3,626,055 

Emilia 

7,967 

2, 667, 610 

Tuscany, 

9,304 

2,694,453 

Marohos. 

3,763 

1,088,875 

Umbria 

3,748 

686,042 

Rome 

4,663 

1,298,142 

Abruzzi and Molise 

6,380 

1,427,642 

Campania. 

0,289 

3,347,925 

Apulia 

7,376 

2,128,632 

Basilicata. 

. . . 3,845 

473,119 

Calabria 

, . . 6,819 

1,404,076 

Sicily 

9,936 

3,683,380 

Sardinia * 

9,294 

852,934 


Total 110,023 34,686,083 

History . — The Kingdom of Italy la com- 
posed of the former State of Sardinia and 
the two Slelllos, the Pontifical States, the 
Ijornbardo-Yenctian provinces of the Aus- 
trian Empire, the Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany, and the Duchies of Parma and Mo- 
dena, united under the House of Savoy 
after a heroic struggle between the years 
1848 and 1870. Italian unity was completed 
in 1866, 'when the Austtlans evacuated 


Itkly 


Lombardy, and in 1870 by the withdrawal 
of French troops from the Papal States. 
In 1872 the King (Victor Emuianuel 11.) 
entered Rome, which was declared the cap- 
ital of Italy. The compartments are sub- 
divided into sixty-nme provinces. The 
inhabitants, particularly in the south, are 
derived from a mixture of racial elements, 
and there is evidence of the diversity of 
origin in the contrast between the indus- 
trious and stable people of the north and 
center and the less industrious and more 
excitable southeimers. 

Government . — The government is that of 
a constitutional monarchy, founded upon 
the Statuto tondame7itale del RegnOt grant- 
ed to^ his subjects on March 4, 1848, by 
the King of Sardinia, and since extended 
to the whole Kingdom of Italy- The crown 
is hereditary in the male line (by primo- 
geniture) of the House of Savoy, founded 
in 1032 by Umbertiis I. Present ruler : His 
Majesty Vittorio Emmanuele HI., King of 
Italy born at Naples, Nov. 11, 1869, son 
of King Humbert, succeeded to the throne, 
July 29, 1900. 

The Legislature consists of two Houses, 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
The Senate is composed of Princes of the 
Blood of full age and of members nomi- 
nated for life by the Sovereign from twen- 
ty-one classes, public service being the 
principal qualification; the total member- 
ship in 1912 was 370. The Chamber of 
Deputies contains 508 members, elected 
for single constituencies, for a maximum 
of five years, by the direct vote of all male 
Italians aged twenty-one years who are 
able to read and write and pay a small 
amount annually in taxation ; and all illit- 
erate men above thirty, or under that age, 
provided they have served in the Army 
or Navy, or pay at least lire 19.80 of di- 
rect taxes a year. 

Th * b’’gbo-t rc-nrts are the Courts of 
Ca-'.u hv. Naples, Palermo, Turin 

M •! , lid twenty-four Courts of 

Appeal I h’-nughort- the kingdom. Lower 
courts ai.‘ 162 district tnlmnals. 1,535 
mandiimenti, and thirteen municipal courts 
under pretori. 

Italy is a member of the Triple Alliance 
(Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy) nnder 
a treaty signed on May 20, 1882, which 
provides for mutual support in case of at- 
tack by any other nation. 

J'Jducotlou. — The law of July, 1904, Im- 
nosing spcadal disabililics on the illiterate, 
has an’ordod a needl'd stimulus. Prior to 
Hint (Into 49 per cent, of the population 
ov<‘r (he .age of twenty were lliii.s cliis.sed. 
Primary odueallon is maintained hy local 
laxalion, with ftlatt' grants. Private esinb- 
Ushiucnts must conform to State curricu- 
lum. Ihiiversities : , JSologna, Cagliari, Ca- 
tania, G(‘iioa, IMaceratu, Messina, Modena, 
Naples, Jhidua, I*aU‘rmo, Ihinna, Pavia, 
Pisa, Rome, Wassari, Siena, and Turin. 
Many of these are of very ancient founda- 
tion ( 0 . g.), Bologna (A. D. 1200), Came- 
rino, Ferrara, Perugia, tJrbino. 

Production and Industry . — Of the total 
area cultivated in 1912 18,424,125 acres 
were under corn erops (wheat 11,888,500 
acres, maize 3,983,750 acres), and of the 
rcmaimler 11,136,000 acres were under 
vines, 5,781,500 acres under olives, 1,030,- 
000 under chestnuts, and 1,138,000 under 
potatoes, other crops, including sugar-beet, 
llax, iK'Uip, melons, tomatoes, citrous fruits 
and mulberry. The produce of the vines 
Avas i;!;!, 67 2, 000 cwt. of grapes In 1912; 
the olive crop was 12,184,000 cwt. in 1912. 
The Live Stock in 1008 included cattle, 
sJiei'P, goats, pigs, honses, asses, mules, and, 
bun'aloe.s. The chief minerals are sulphur 
(the Sicilian mines being one of the prin- 
cipal producing centers of tthe world), > 
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iron, lead, and zinc ; quicksilver and tin 
are also found, and stone, marble and gran- 
ite are quarried in large quantities. There 
are numerous mineral springs from which 
medicinal waters are obtained. 

Manufactures . — The mineral industries 
(sulphur, iron, steel and salt) give employ- 
ment to large numbers, and the manufac- 
ture of machinery has made great prog- 
ress. The motor-car industry at Turin 
(Fabhrica Italiana Automobili Torino) is 
world-famous. Textiles are increasing in 
importance, silk, wool, flax and hemp be- 
ing produced in the country and imported. 
The condition of the industrial popula- 
tion is improving owing to the sanitary 
measures undertaken by the State, but the 
low wages (particularly in agricultural 
districts) drive the poorer classes to other 
countries in search of better conditions. 

Finances . — The average annual revenue 
of Italy for five years past was 2,599,000,- 
000 lire and the expenditures averaged 
2,535,000,000 lire. The total debt of the 
country in 1913 was stated at 14,271,607,- 
611 lira. The lira, the standard of value, 
is equal to $0.jl9.3, United States money, 
identical with the franc of France. 

Cities. — Capital, Rome, on the River Ti- 
ber. Population (1912), 579,285. More 
than a dozen cities have a population 
ranging between 100,000 and 700,000. 

Railways . — In 1912 there were 10,798 
miles of railway open, of which 8,280 
miles were State lines. International lines 
enter Northern Italy from Prance, from 
Switzerland, from tne Austrian Tirol and 
from the Adriatic coast of Austria. The 
northern plain is covered by a network of 
lines which radiate from Milan, and there 
are lines down each coast to the extreme 
south, and a central line runs from Turin, 
Milan and Venice to Rome. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Italy from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$76,285,278 and goods to the value of $54,- 
107,364 were sent thither — a balance of 
$22,177,914 in favor of the United States. 

FRITREA.—ne Italian colony, on the 
northeast coast of Africa from Ras Kasar, 
a cape 110 miles south of Siiakin, to Ras 
Dumeira, in the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
a total distance of about 650 miles, ex- 
tends inland to the borders of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan Abyssinia and French So- 
maliland. 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND extends on the 
northeast coast of Africa, from Bandar 
Ziyada, on the Gulf of Aden, to the east- 
ern horn of Africa at Cape Guardnfui, and 
thence southward to the Juba River in 0® 
15' S. latitude. The western boundaries 
are Abyssinia and British Somaliland, and 
the southern boundary is British Enst 
Africa. The Italian portion of the Juba 
Valley also contains rich land. Ivory, cat- 
tle, coffee, cotton, myrrh, gums and skins 
are exported ; textiles and rice are the 
principal exports. 

TIENTSIN CONCESSION.— Attev the 
Boxer movement in China (1900) and the 
siege and relief of the Foreign Legations, 
the Italian Government claimed from the 
Chinese a concession of land, which was 
accorded by treaty of June 7, 1902. The 
concession has a total area of twenty 
square miles fronting the river Peiho on 
the left bank, wdth a total population of 
about 17,000 natives. 

LYBIA (TRIPOLI AND CYRENAIOA).— 
In September, 1911, war broke out between 
Italy and Turkey, after protracted negotia- 
tions in connection with the rights and 
privileges of Italian subjects in Tripoli. 


An Italian army was landed in the coun- 
try, and the capital was immediately occu- 
pied. On November 5, 1911, the Italian par- 
liament adopted a bill annexing Tripoli to 
the Kingdom of Italy, the annexation be- 
ing ratified by Turkey in the Treaty of 
Ouchy negotiated in October, 1912. 

Tripoli is the most easterly of the Bar- 
bary States on the northern coast of Afri- 
ca, between 11° 40-25® 12' E, longitude, 
with a total area of close on 922,000 Eng- 
lish square miles, and a population esti- 
mated at 1,000,000. The coast line is 
about 1,100 miles, and the inland boundary 
is about 800 miles from the coast. Barley, 
dates, olives, oranges, lemons and vegeta- 
bles are produced, and the principal im- 
ports are metals, British and other Euro- 
pean manufactures, tea, beads, wine and 
spirits. Tripoli had a population of about 
40,000 in 1911 ; the port of Tripoli is now 
being built and good progress has been 
made with the main breakwater, jetties, 
and quays. Ghadames is the center of a 
considerable trade in ostrich feathers, 
skins, ivory and tea, and has a population 
of about 7,000. The town of Benghazi 
has a population consisting of Arabs, 
Greeks, Maltese, and a few Levantines. 
There arb agricultural colonies of Cretan 
Moslem refugees in the neighborhood of 
Cyrene and Apollonia. The ancient ruins 
in Cyrenaica, i. e., at Cyrene, Ptolemais, 
and Apollonia, are interesting to explorers, 
as well as those at Leptis Magna, which 
is close to Khoms, or seventy miles from 
the city of Tripoli. 

TURKO-ITALIAN TVAiiJ.— Sept 26. 1911. 
Italy sent an ultimatum to the Turkish 
government concerning her rights in Tri- 
poli, stating the grievances of Italy against 
Turkish misrule in that province and char- 
acterizing the course of the Porte as hos- 
tile to legitimate Italian activity In Tri- 
poli and Cyrenaica ; declaring her belief, 
in the light of past experiences, that fur- 
ther negotiation was useless, and demand- 
ing that the Porte give orders permitting 
Italian occupation of Tripoli and Clyrena- 
ica. The ultimatum demanded an answer 
within twenty-four hours and the reply of 
the Porte being considered unsatisfactory, 
a state of war began Sept. 29, 1911. On 
that day three Turkish torpedo boats were 
sunk off Prevesa, on the coast of Epirus, 
by the Italian squadron commanded by the 
Duke of the Abruzzl. 

Sept. 17, there was fought near Derna, 
a port on the Mediterranean coast, 140 
miles northeast of Bengazi, one of the 
bloodiest battles of the war. The Italians 
lost some sixty killed and double that 
number wounded, and the Turks fled in dis- 
order, leaving more than 800 dead on the 
field ; some reports say a thousand. On the 
same day it was unofficially announced 
from Ouchy, Switzerland, that commission- 
ers from the two countries meeting there 
had tentatively agreed to terms for end- 
ing the war. The stipulations were indefi- 
nite, but conceded possession of the Tripol- 
itan coast to Italy. The outbreak of the 
Balkan States put an end to negotiations 
for a time. The protocol was signed Oct. 
15, 1912. (See also Turkey.) 

M‘ay 23, 1915, Italy plunged into the gen- 
eral European conflict by declaring war 
against Austria. The Italian offensive, how- 
ever, proved insignificant, 

Italy: 

American citizens impressed into 
service of, and punished by, 5673. 
American College at Borne, threat- 
ened confiscation of, by, 4801. 
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American sailor alleged to have been 
killed in Genoa, 5769. 

Annexation of States of tke Church 
to, referred to, 4098. 

Claims of, against Colombia and ar- 
bitration of President of United 
States in, 6328. 

Claims of United States against Na- 
ples, 556, 598, 867, 1109, 1112, 
1157. 

Extension of time allowed com- 
missioners for settlement of, rec- 
ommended, 1267. 

Confederate envoys sent to Great 
Britain and France, referred to. 
(See Mason and Slidell.) 

Consular convention with, 3800, 4436, 
4448, 4588, 4626. 

Expiration of, discussed, 4418. 

Consular jurisdiction, treaty respect- 
ing, 3896. 

Consuls of United States in, interfer- 
ence of, in difficulty in, referred 
to, 3826. 

Copyright privilege extended by 
proclamation, 5736. 

Referred to, 5752. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
4715. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 3828, 3888, 
3896, 4806. 

Referred to, 5546, 5959. 

International meridian conference, 
invitation to United States to at- 
tend, 5546. 

Minister of, to United States, title 
of ambassador conferred upon, 
5874. 

Minister of United States to Naples, 
557. 

Minister of United States to, title of 
ambassador conferred upon, 5874. 

Occupation of Rome by King of, re- 
ferred to, 4085. 

Postal convention with, 3775. 

Revolution in Papal States of, 2551. 

Subjects of, lyncliod in — 

Colorado discussed and recommen- 
dations regarding, 6065, 6096. 
New Orleans, 5617. 

Indemnity for, paid by United 
States, 5751, 6459, 6461. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
4789. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 3800, 3828, 3888, 3896, 4082, 
4098, 4806. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
dominions of the Pope suspended, 
942, 3022. 

Italy, Treaties with.— (For the extradi- 
tion treaty of 1868, sec Extradition Treat- 
15 


ies.) — A treaty of commerce and navigation 
of 1871 provides for freedom of commerce 
and navigation, liberty to trade and travel, 
and secures the rights and privileges of the 
citizens of the one country within the 
dominions of the other. The importation, 
exportation and re-exportation of goods is 
permitted within the countries upon equal 
terms regardless of the nationality of 
the carrying vessels, and without the 
imposition of discriminating, higher, or 
other duties than those imposed upon other 
nations. Tonnage, anchorage, and clear- 
ance duties shall not be levied upon : Ves- 
sels entering and leaving a port in ballast ; 
vessels passing from one to another port of 
the same country to discharge a part of 
a cargo, when proof can be furnished that 
such charges have already been paid at one 
of the ports ; vessels driven to seek shelter 
in port by stress of weather, and which do 
not discharge the whole or a part of the 
cargo. Humane treatment is to be accorded 
in cases of shipwreck. 

The principle that in time of war free 
ships make free goods, is observed between 
the nations. In case of the blockading of 
a port in either country in time of war, 
a vessel of the other nation shall not be 
regarded as liable to capture on its first 
attempt to enter, but shall be if the at- 
tempt is persisted in. Articles used in war- 
fare on land and sea. munitions of war, 
arms, and military equipment are contra- 
band of war. Provision is made for the 
examination of ship’s papers and search 
with as little detention and embarrassment 
as possible. Citizens in the dominions of 
the other have all rights of disposal of 
property by sale, testament, gift, or other- 
wise. (For consular convention of 1878, 
see Consular Conventions.) 

In 1900 a reciprocal commercial arrange- 
ment was made by which concessions, prin- 
cipally in wines, wine products, and works 
of art, were made in import duties by the 
United Slates ; and concessions, principally 
in cottonseed oil, fish, machinery, etc., were 
made by Italy, by which lower import du- 
ties were imposed for the encouragement of 
trade in these articles between the two 
countries. Mutual protection of trade- 
marks in Morocco and China was agreed to 
by exchange of notes in 190.3 and 1905 re- 
spectively. (See also Extradition Treaties.) 

Itata, The, seizure of, by United States 
for violation of neutrality laws dis- 
cussed, 5618. (See also BaJtimore, 
The.) 

luka (Miss.), Battle of.— The transfer 
of Gen. Pope to Virginia and Gen. ITalleck 
to Washington in the summer of 1802 left 
Grant in command of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee with headquarters at Corinth, Miss, 
llallcck ordered most of the Army of the 
Tennessee to be placed under Buell’s com- 
mand. leaving Grant's force on the defensive 
and harassed by the Confederates under Van 
Dorn and Price. Sept. 13, 1862, I‘rice ad- 
vanced from the south and seized luka, a 
village in northeast Mississippi, twenty-one 
miles east of Corinth. Van Dorn was then 
only four days off to the southwest, threat- 
ening Corinth. Gen. Rosecrans, with 9,000 
men, was ordered to attack Price from the 
south and Gen. Ord, with 8,000, was to 
attack from the north. The two armies 
failed to co-operate, and Price attacked 
Rosecrans Sept. 19. The latter kept his 
ground, but lost a battery of artillery, be- 
sides 736 men killed and wounded. Dark- 
ness put an end to the fight. 
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J ackson, Andrew. — 1829-1837. 

(FIRST TERM, 1829-1833). 

Eleventh Administration — Democratic. 

\ ice-i^rei>idenL — John C. Lalhoun. 
Secretary of State — 

Martin Van Buren. 

Edward Livingston. 

Secretary of the 2'reasury — 

Samuel D. Ingham. 

Louis McLane. 

Secretary of ^Var — 

John H. Eaton. 

Lewis Cass. 

Secretary of the Navy—^ 

John Branch. 

Levi Woodbury. 

Attorney-General — 

John McB. Berrien. 

Roger B. Taney. 

Jpostmaster-General — 

AVilliam T. Barry. 

Nomination. — Andrew Jackson was elect- 
ed by the Democrats in the election of 
1828, In his contest against John Quincy 
Adams in 1824, Jackson received the plu- 
rality of both the popular and electoral 
votes, and yet failed of election by the 
House, His friends w'ere much embittered 
by the result and began to work for his 
election immediately after the inauguration 
of President Adams. The candidates were 
chosen by common consent, the legisla- 
tures of the states having made a choice 
and endorsed the candidates. Jackson’s 
name was presented by the legislature of 
Tennessee, and Van Buren brought Craw- 
ford’s friends to Jackson’s support. John 
Quincy Adams was nominated by legisla- 
tures and mass-meetings, and he was the 
candidate of the National Republicans. 

Vote. — Twenty-four states took part in 
the election, which was held Nov. 4. The 
popular vote gave Jackson 647, h31 votes, 
and Adams 509,097, The electoral vole, 
counted Feb. 11, 1829, gave Jackson 178 
votes, and Adams 83. John C. Calhoun 
received 171 electoral votes for Vice-Pres- 
ident against 83 for Richard Rush. 

Opposition. — At its second meeting, at 
Baltimore, Sept. 26, 1831, the Anti-Masonic 
party wms attended by 112 delegates, who 
nominated William Wirt for President and 
Amos Ellmaker for Vice-President. The 
National Republican Convention met at 
Baltimore, Dec. 12, 1831, with 157 dele- 
gates, and nominated Henry Clay for the 
Presidency. The Democratic Convention 
met at Baltimore, March 22, 1832, with 
283 delegates, who endorsed Jackson’s can- 
didacy unanimously and nominated Mar- 
tin Van Buren for Vice-President. The 
two-thirds rule, which has always ob- 
tained at Democratic conventions, was 
adopted at this convention. 

(SECOND TERM, 1833-1837). 

Twelfth Administration — Democratic. 
Vice-President — Martin Van Buren. 
Secretary of State — 
liOuis McLane. 

John Forsyth. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Louis McLane. 

WnUiam J. Duane. 

Roger B. Taney. 

Levi Woodbury, 

Secretary of War — 

Lewis Cass. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Levi Woodbury. 

Mahlon Dickerson. 

Postmaster-Oeneral — 

■William T. Barry. 

Amos Kendall. 

Attorney-General — 

Roger B. Taney. 

Benjamin F. Butler. 


SECOND TERM — Vote. — Twenty-four 
states took part in the election, which was 
held Nov. 6, 1832. The popular vote 
stood: Jackson, 687,502; and Clay, 530,- 
189. The electoral vote, counted Feb. 13, 
1833, gave Jackson 219 ; Clay, 49 ; Floyd, 
11; and Wirt, 7. 

Party Affiliation . — Jackson was the sin- 
gle representative to Congress from Ten- 
nessee upon its admission in 1706. As a 
representative he steadfastly opposed 
Washington’s administration and the Fed- 
eralists. He was one of the twelve who 
voted against the address to Washington 
approving of his administration ; he op- 
posed the Jay treaty with Great Britain ; 
and Hamilton’s financial policy. He was 
elected as a Democrat and this name was 
given to the Republican party in 1828 by 
his followers. 

Political Complexion of Congress . — In the 
Twenty-first (Congress (1829-1831) the Sen- 
ate, of 48 members, was composed of 38 
Democrats and 10 Whigs; and the House, 
of 213 members, was made up of 142 
Democrats and 71 Whigs. In the Twenty- 
second Congress (1831-1833) the Senate, 
of 48 members, was composed of 35 Demo- 
crats and 13 Whigs ; and the House, of 213 
members, was made up of 130 Democrats 
and 83 Whigs. In the Twenty-third Con- 
gress (1833-1835) the Senate, of 48 mem- 
bers, was composed of 30 Democrats and 
18 Whigs ; and the House, of 240 mem- 
bers, was made up of 147 Democrats and 
93 Whigs. In the Twenty-fourth Congress 
(1835-1837) the Senate, of 52 members, 
was composed of 33 Democrats and 19 
Whigs ; and the House, of 242 members, 
was made up of 144 Democrats and 98 
Whigs. 

Civil Service . — In the several administra- 
tions which preceded that of Jackson, pub- 
lic office was regarded as a public trust, 
and not a reward for political or party 
service. The total number of removals 
from office between the years 1789 and 
1829 were only seventy-four. From March 
4, 1829, to March 22, 1830, the changes 
in the civil service numbered about 2,000. 
This policy took the name of the “spoils 
system” from an utter«ance in the Senate, 
in 1831, by Senator Marcy of New York, 
to the effect that “to the victors belong 
the spoils.” In his First Annual Message 
(page 1012) President Jackson discusses 
the office-holder and says : “Offices were 
not established to give support to par- 
ticular men at the public expense. No 
individual wrong is, therefore, done by re- 
moval. The incumbent became an officer 
with a view to public benefits, and when 
these require his removal they are not 
to be sacrificed to private interests. It 
is the people, and they alone, who have 
a right to complain when a bad officer Is 
substituted for a good one. He who la 
removed has the same means of obtain- 
ing a living that are enjoyed by the mil- 
lions who never held office.” In the same 
message, the President recommends that 
the tenure of office he limited to four 
years in a greater number of cases than 
the law to that effect passed In 1820 
covered. One of the most curious ef- 
fects of this system was the struggle for 
patronage between Calhoun and Van Buren 
that followed. 

Tariff . — The tariff of 1828, known from 
Its unfairness as the “tariff of abomina- 
tions,*' was modified by the tariff act of 
3832, which was designed to remedy the 
Injustice of that of 1828. It failed, how- 
ever, to satisfy the people of the South, 
and for some time there was talk of niilll- 
fleation. While Jackson was on principle 
opposed to protective tariffs, he was most 
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Jackson, An^x&w— Continued. 
determined to preserve the Union. South 
Carolina in convention of its citizens at 
Columbia, Nov. 19, 1832, declared the tar- 
iff acts of 1828 and 1832 null and void; 
oflQcers were sworn to act in accordance 
with this edict ; and threats were made 
of secession if the Federal authorities 
attempted to enforce the tariff laws in 
that state. (See Nullification.) This or- 
dinance was to take effect Feb. 1, 1833, 
and to be enforced, if necessary, by an 
appeal to arms. Dec. 16, President Jack- 
son issued his famous nullification mes- 
sage (page 1173) in which he reviews at 
length the whole question and closes a 
most forceful exposition of Federal and 
State Rights with these words 
and I fervently pray that the Great Ruler 
of Nations may so guide your delibera- 
tions and our joint measures as that they 
may prove salutary examples not only to 
the present but to future times, and sol- 
emnly proclaim that the Constitution and 
the laws are supreme and the Union in- 
dissoluble.” Then followed, Dec. 10, 1832, 
his equally famous nullification Proclama- 
tion in which (page 1206) he says: “I 
consider then the power to annul a law 
of the United States assumed by one 
State, incompatible with the existence of 
the Union, contradicted expressly by the 
letter of the Constitution, unauthorized by 
its spirit, inconsistent with every principle 
upon which it is founded, and destructive 
of the great object for w’hich it was 
formed.” South Carolina deferred action; 
and the tariff act of March 2, 1833, 
known as the "‘Clay’s Compromise Act,’' 
was passed. It provided that in all cases 
where the tariff on imported goods ex- 
ceeded twenty per cent of the value of 
such goods, a gradual reduction should be 
made of such excess in the following ratio 
and manner: one-tenth of such excess af- 
ter Dec. 31, 1833 ; another tenth after 
Dec. 31, 1835 ; another tenth after Dec. 
31, 1837 ; another tenth after Dec. 31, 
1839 ; onc-hnlf the residue of such excess 
after Doc. 31, 1841 ; and all of the residue 
of such excess after Doc. 31, 1842. Speak- 
ing of the effect of this compromise upon 
the revenue of the country, the President, 
in his Fifth Annual Message (page 1247), 
said : “The changes made in our revenue 
system by the acts of Congress of 1832 
and 1833, and more especially by the for- 
mer, have swelled the receipts of the pres- 
ent year far beyond the amount to be 
expected In future years upon the reduced 

tariff of duties I cannot therefore, 

recommend to you any alteration in the 
present tariff of duties ; the rate as now 
fixed hy law on the various articles was 
adopted at the last session of Congress, 
as a matter of compromises, with unusual 
unanimity, and unless It is found to pro- 
duce more than the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment call for, there w'ould seem to be 
no reason at this time to justify a change.’* 
In his Eighth Annual Message (page 1450) 
President Jackson discusses at length the 
revenue system and the various means of 
disposing of surplus revenue. “The safest 
and best mode,” he savs, “of obviating 
all of the diflacultles which have been men- 
tioned. la to collect only revenue enoxigh 
to meet the wants of the Government, and 
let the people keep the balance of their 
property In their own hands to he used 
for their own profit.” 

Puhlio Debt . — The public debt of the 
United States during the administration 
of President Jackson stood as follows; 
Jan. 1, 1830, ,$48,50.5.406.50; 3831. $39,- 
103,191,68 : 1832, $24,322,235.18 ; 1833, 

$7,001,608*83; 1834, $4,760,082.08; 1835, 
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$37,513.05; 1837, $336,957.83; 1838, $3,- 
308.124.07. 

In his Seventh Annual Message (page 
1379) President Jackson said: “Since my 
last annual communication all the remains 
of the public debt have been redeemed, or 
money has been placed in deposit for this 
purpose whenever the creditors choose to 
receive it.” 

Finance . — President Jackson as a strict 
constructionist was opposed to national 
banks- In his First Annual Message (page 
1025) he began his attack upon the United 
States Bank, and followed it up most per- 
sistently, even to the length of vetoing 
the bill renewing its charter of 1832. He 
said : “Both the constitutionality and the 
expediency of the law creating this bank 
are well questioned by a large portion of 
our fellow-citizens, and it must be admitted 
by all that it has failed in the great end 
of establishing a uniform and sound cur- 
rency.” The matter was drawn into poli- 
tics by Clay and it formed an important 
issue in the election of 1832. In his Fifth 
Annual Message, the President (page 1250) 
casts doubts upon the solvency of the bank 
and suggests the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate. Congress investi- 
gated and reported favorably to the bank 
as a safe repositary for Government funds. 
The President made up his mind that the 
deposits should be withdrawn. Secretary 
McLane, of the Treasury, was unwilling 
to give the order, and he was transferred 
to the State Department and his place 
was filled by William J. Duane, who was 
satisfied that the removal of the funds 
was neither wise nor necessary, and re- 
fused either to give the order or to re- 
sign. Duane was removed in September 
and his place was filled during recess by 
Roger B. Taney, who ordered that after 
Oct. 1 deposits should be made in cer- 
tain Slate banks and not in the United 
States Bank. A resolution of censure of 
the President was, after long debate, car- 
ried by Clay in the Senate ; but a few 
weeks before Jackson’s retirement from of- 
fice the resolution was expunged. In the 
President’s Farewell Address (page 1511) 
he devotes a great deal of attention to the 
currency, condemning the use of paper 
money. He says : “The Constitution of 
the United States unquestionably intended 
to secure to the people a circulating medi- 
um of gold and silver. But the establish- 
ment of a national bank hy Congress, with 
the privilege of issuing paper money re- 
ceivable in the payment or public dues, 
and the unfortunate course of legislation 
In the several States upon the same sub- 
ject, drove from general circulation the 
constitutional currency and substituted one 
of paper in Its place.” 

Foreign Policy . — The President expresses 
the policy of his administration In his 
Fourth Annual Message (page 1159) in 
these words : “Our best wishes on all oc- 
casions, our good ofl3ces when required, 
will be afforded to promote the domestic 
tranquillity and foreign peace of all na- 
tions with whom we have any intercourse. 
Any intervention in their affairs further 
than this, even b;^ the expression of an 
official opinion. Is contrary to onr principles 
of International policy, and will always he 
avoided.” In his Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress (page 1222) he says: “To do jus- 
tice to all and to submit to wrong from 
none has been during my administration 
its governing maxim, and so hnppy have 
been its results that we are not only at 
peace with all the world, but have few 
cases of controversy, and these of minor 
Importance remaining unadjusted.” Great 
credit was given to the Jackson adminls- 
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3'ackson, Aadiew— Continued. 
tration for the enforcemeBt of the French 
spoliation claims, an account of which is 
given in the President’s Seventh Annual 
Message (page 1871). European nations 
found no dilhculty in settling their claims 
against France soon after the peace of 
1815 ; but the claims of the United States 
were treated with supercilious silence. A 
treaty was made with France in settle- 
ment of tnese in 1831, by which France 
obligated herself to pay $5,000,000 in sis 
annual instalments, beginning Feb. 2, 1833. 
A draft was presented but payment was 
refused, on the plea that no appropria- 
tion had been made. President Jackson, 
in a message to Congress in December, 
1834, advised Congress to direct that 
French vessels to the value of the amount 
be captured. The French government 
threatened war should the Pre.sident not 
apologize. Great Britain interposed and 
advised France to settle quickly, which 
she did. The moral effect of the course 
taken by President Jackson was very 
great in demonstrating that the time had 
passed when the United States could be 
insulted with impunity. 

Jackson, Andrew: 

Annual messages of, 1005, 1063, 1107, 
1154, 1238, 1316, 1366, 1455. 

Bank of United States discussed by. 
(See Bank of United States.) 

Biographical sketch of, 998. 

Claims against France discussed by. 
(See France, claims against.) 

Conduct of, when entering Florida 
discussed, 611. 

Constitutional amendment relative to 
mode of election of President and 
Vice-President, recommended by, 
1010, 1081, 1120, 1168, 1253, 1336, 
1395, 1478. 

Death of — 

Announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, 2233, 2234. 

Keferred to, 2266. 

Discretionary power of President 
over nominations, removals, and 
other acts discussed by, 1255, 1261, 
1272, 1346, 1351. 

D^cecutive nominations — 

Authority of Executive regarding, 
discussed by, 1261, 1272, 1346, 
1351. 

Unacted on withdrawn, 1002. 

Farewell address of, 1511. 

Finances, discussed by, 1014, 1088, 
1118, 1159, 1224, 1246, 1326, 1370, 
1458. 

Fine imposed upon at New Orleans, 
remission of, recommended. 2062. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 1159, 12223 
1324, 1370, 1378, 1456, 1484, 1500. 

Home of, tendered Government^ 2954. 

Inaugural address of^ 

First, 999. 

Second, 1222. 

Instructions to, relating to treaty 
with Creek Indians, 886. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
1014, 1046, 1071, 1164, 1201. 


Lafayette — 

Death of, announced, 1313. 

Orders homage to be paid memory 
of, 1314. 

Tribute paid memory of, by, 1314. 

Lands donated to, by Indians as mark 
of gratitude, 555. 

Large standing army unnecessary in 
time of peace, 1389. 

Madison, James — 

Death of, correspondence with Mrs. 
Madison on, 1479. 

Writings of, on constitutional con- 
vention, correspondence with 
Mrs. Madison on, 1479, 1481. 

Major-general, United States Army, 
521, 533, 611. 

Insults offered Spanish officers by, 
referred to, 709. 

Medal offered, in commemoration of 
delivery of Colombian President 
from assassins, declined by, 1029. 

Medical attendants directed to ac- 
company, home, 1540. 

Meeting of Congress, views of, on 
act fixing day for, 1450. 

Military achievements of, in Indian 
wars, discussed, 521, 533. 
Entrance of, into Florida discussed, 
611. 

Misunderstanding with Judge Fro- 
mentin, referred to, 682. 

Nullification message of, 1173. 

Nullification proclamation of, 3203. 

Oath of office, notifies Congress of 
time and place of taking, 999. 

Our Government supported by ballot 
box, not musket, 1390. 

Pardon granted deserters by, 1062. 

Pocket vetoes of, 1071, 1200, 1201, 
1275, 1337, 1501. 

Portrait of, 998. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 1014, 1024, 
1046, 1071, 1077, 1082, 1120, 1341, 
1201, 3224, 1275, 1288, 1337, 1351, 
1395, 1450. 

Proclamations of — 

Discriminating duties suspended 
on vessels of— 

Austria, 1004, 1005. 
Mecklenburg-Schwexin, 1965. 
Oldenburg, 1059. 

Tuscany, 1452. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
1508. 

Lands in Louisiana, sale of, 1058. 
Nullification, 1203. 

Ports opened to vessels of Great 
Britain, 1060. 

Unlawful possession of public 
lands, 1057, 1106. 

Protest of, against, resolutions of 
Senate, 1258. 

Additional statement regarding, 
1312. 
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Jackson, Andrew — Continued. 

Public deposits discussed by. (See 
Banks, State; Deposits, Public.) 

Refuses to make further nominations 
for offices in Mississippi, 1199, 

Removals from office, discussed by, 
1351. 

Revenue laws opposed in South Caro- 
lina, discussed by. (See South Car- 
olina.) 

Revenue system discussed by, 1459. 

Santa Anna, correspondence with, re- 
garding war between Texas and 
Mexico, 1493. 

State banks discussed by. (See 
Banks, State.) 

State of Union discussed by, 1005, 
1063, 1107, 1154, 1366, 1511. 

Surgeon-General of Army directed to 
accompany, home, 1540. 

Surplus revenue discussed by, 1015, 
1077, 1459. 

Tariff discussed by, 1012, 1086, 1119, 
1160, 1247, 1380, 1470. 

Texas, relations with, discussed by, 
(See Texas.) 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
589. 

Veto messages of — 

Appointing day for meeting of Con- 
gress, 1450. 

Authorizing subscription of stock 
in Maysville, Washington, Paris, 
and Lexington Turnpike Road 
Co., 1046. 

Authorizing subscription of stock 
in Washington Turnpike Road 
Co., 1056. 

Compromise of claims against Sic- 
ily, 1365. 

Designating and limiting funds re- 
ceivable for revenue, reasons for 
applying pocket veto, 1501. 
Extension of charter of Bank of 
United States, 1139, 
Improvements of rivers and har- 
bors, reasons for applying pocket 
veto, 1201. 

Light-houses, reasons for applying 
pocket veto, 1071. 

Louisville and Portland Co., rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto, 
1071. 

Navigation of Wabash River, rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto, 
1337. 

Proceeds of land sales, reasons for 
applying pocket veto, 1275. 
Settlement of State claims, reasons 
for applying pocket veto, 1200. 

War between Texas and Mexico, dis- 
cussed by. (See Wars, Foreign.) 

Warehousing system discussed by, 
1015. 

Jackson (Miss.), Battle of .—After the 
engagement at Raymond, McPherson’s col- 


umn proceeded toward Jackson by way of 
Clinton, where it destroyed a portion of the 
railroad to prevent the sending of supplies 
from the east to Vicksburg. Sherman moved 
along the Raymond road. May 14, 1863, 
when within two miles of Jackson, both 
columns met the Confederates whom Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston had been collecting in 
order to reenforce Pemberton at Vicksburg. 
The combined corps of SLerman and Mc- 
Pherson attacked the small force of John- 
ston and drove it through Jackson and 
toward Canton, taking some prisoners. The 
Union loss was 300. The Confederate loss 
was 845. 

Jails. (See Imprisonment.) 

Jamestown and Northern Railroad Co., 
right of way through Indian reserva- 
tion, bill for, 4952, 5177. 

Jamestown (Va.), Battle of.— Early in 
1781 Virginia became the chief theater of 
the operations of the British and American 
armies. Benedict Arnold, having turned 
traitor to his country, was sent by Clinton, 
with 1,600 men, to the James River with 
orders to lay waste the country and destroy 
the stores at Richmond. Washington or- 
dered Lafayette, with 1,200 light infantry, 
to capture Arnold. Lafayette arrived at 
Richmond April 29, just in time to witness 
the burning of the extensive tobacco ware- 
houses at Manchester, on the opposite side 
of the river, by Gen. Phillips, who had suc- 
ceeded Arnold. Phillips had 2,000 men. 
Cornwallis abandoned his unprofitable cam- 
paign in the Carolinas and reached Peters- 
burg, Va., May 20, 1781, having nearly 
8,000 men. Lafayette, realizing his inability 
to hold Richmond against this largo force, 
returned northward to the Rappaliannock. 
Hero he was joined June 7 by Gen. Wayne 
with about 800 Continentals. Returning, 
Lafayette formed a juncture with Steuben 
June 18, augmenting his force to about 4,000 
men. Eluding Tarleton’s command, he pur- 
sued Cornwallis back toward Richmond, 
which place the latter evacuated June 20, 
retiring toward Jamestown. July 6 Lafa- 
yette attacked Cornwallis near Green 
Springs, within a few miles of Jamestown. 
Lafayette distinguished himself for per- 
sonal bravery in the fight, but was forced 
to retire to Malvern Hill. The American 
casualties were reported as 118 killed, 
wounded and missing. The British lost 75. 

Jamestown, Va., tercentenary of foun- 
dation of, 7043, 7095, 7386. 
Jamestown Exposition, commended by 
President Roosevelt, 6913, 7006. 
Japan. — “Land of the Rising Sun.” An 
empire of Asia lying in the Pacific Ocean, 
east of China, Korea, and Siberia. It con- 
sists of four principal islands — the main 
Island of Hondo or Nippon, Yezo, Shikoku, 
Ivin Shill — and about 4,000 smaller islands, 
including the Looehoo and Kurile groups 
and the Island of Formosa, which was ac- 
quired from China in 1895. 

Physical Features . — The islands of Janan 
are ti*aversed by a range of mountains 
with numerous spurs, their general direc- 
tion being parallel to the coast line. The 
highest peak is In the main island of Hon- 
do, where are the sacred snow-capped 
cone of Fnji-yama (12,370 feet), a vol- 
cano dormant since 1707, and Asama-yama 
(8,300 feet), also volcanic and liable to 
eruption. 

The numerous streams, like those of 
New Zealand and for the same reason, are 
short and generally Impetuous, rising in 
the central mountains and flowing to the 
nearest point of the coast. Slight earth- 
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quakes are common in certain districts and 
the islands are frequently the center of 
storms or typhoons, especially in Septem- 
ber. 

Bistory . — Authentic history begins about 
500 A. D. The Portuguese traded some 
with Japan between 1540 and 1638. With 
the exception of a limited trade with the 
Dutch, Japan held no commercial relations 
W’ith the rest of the world till an American 
expedition under Perry, in 1853, forced a 
treaty upon her. This was followed by 
treaties w’ith other countries. In 1867-68 
a revolution transferred the power from 
the Shogun, the hereditary commander-in- 
chief of the army, w’ho had held it for 
500 years, to the titular Emperor, the Mi- 
kado. In 1894, in a war wdth China, the 
latter was completely defeated on land 
and sea. The war ended in 1895 with the 
payment of indemnity by China, the ces- 
sion of Formosa, and the independence of 
Korea. 


AREA AND : 

POPULATION 



Area in 

Population 


English 
Sq. Miles 

1908 

Japanese Empire — 

Hondo, Central 

, . . . 36,592 

19,044,475 

Hondo, Northern 

30,194 

7,480,432 

10,929,374 

Hondo, Western 

. . . . 20,675 

Yezo or Hokhaido 

.... 30,150 

1,137,455 

Km Shiu 

.... 13,800 

7,748,752 

Shikoku 

ISO 

3,288,310 

Kurile Islands 

0,160 

4,000 

Luchu (Riu-kiu) Islands 

940 

460,000 


1,500 



140,191 

50,052,798 

Dependencies — 

Korea (Cho-sen) 

... 71,000 

13,125,000 

Formosa (Tai-wan) 

. . . 13,500 

3,400,000 

Pescadores (Hoko-to) . . . , 

85 

65,000 

Kwangtung 

1,286 

470,000 

Sakhalin (Karafuto) .... 

9,824 

40,000 


95,695 

17,090,000 

Grand Total 

.... 235,886 

67,142,798 


The estimated population of Japan 
proper (1913) was 52,985,000. The reli- 
gion of the Japanese nation is Shintoism 
and Buddhism, but there is absolute re- 
ligious freedom. Christianity has not made 
veiy great progress- 

Goremynent . — The government is that of 
a constitutional monarchy, claimed by the 
Japanese to be hereditary in direct line 
since the seventh century before the Chris- 
tian era, and is thus the oldest consecu- 
tive government in the wmrid. In the year 
3 867 the reins of government were rea.s- 
sumed by the Emperor after a lapse of 
about COO years of impierial seclusion, 
during which period the pow’or had been 
exercised by a Shogun, or Generalissimo, 
w’ho was do facto ruler, although nominal- 
ly subject to the de jure Emperor. In 
1871 the Imperial authority was further 
strengthened by the gradual absorption of 
the samurai, or sword-bearing warrior 
class, in the body of the nation. Ruler, 
His Imperial Majesty Yo.shihIto, born Aug. 
31, 1879; succeeded his father the Em- 
peror Mutsuhito July 30, 1012. The word 
Mikado is an archaic word seldom heard 
in Japan, of doubtful etymology, which ap- 
pears to mean “August Gate,” and was 
used to designate the Emperor, it being 
thought disrespectful to refer to high per- 
sonages by name. It is a common custom 
In Japan to mention persons by places 
connected with them rather than by name* 

The executive power reposes In the Em- 
peror, who Is advised by a Cabinet respon- 


sible to him, and by a Privy Council of 
members selected by the Emperor from the 
nobility and narliamentary or otherwise 
distinguished persons. 

The Imuerial Diet consists of two 
Houses. The Chamber of Peers consists 
of the Imperial Princes, and Princes and 
Marquesses of twenty-five years of age ; of 
elected representatives of the remaining 
ranks of the nobility ; of life members ap- 
pointed by the Emperor ; and of represen- 
tatives elected for seven years by the fif- 
teen principal inhabitants of each of the 
forty-five administrative districts, a total 
number in 1912 of 367 members. The 
Chamber of Representatives consists of 381 
members, elected for four years by the 
direct vote of male resident tax-payers in 
each electoral district. 

The judicial system has been modern- 
ized, and consists of district and sub-dis- 
trict courts of first instance and courts of 
appeal, with judges appointed by the Em- 
peror and irremovable except for miscon- 
duct. A court of cassation at Tokyo, similar 
to that of Paris, is the final appeal court 
of the Empire. 

The official administrative unit is the 
Prefecture (forty-three in number) under 
a Prefect who is a civil official appointed 
by the. Emperor and directly responsible to 
the Home Minister. 

Production and Industry . — The area of 
Japan (exclusive of the Dependencies) la 
94,500,000 acres, of wffiich over 54.5 per 
cent is under forests. The crops are rice, 
W'heat and barley, soy bean, mulberry and 
millet. 

The live stock includes cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs, and horses. Gold and silver 
are found, and iron, copper and manga- 
nese are plentiful. Coal is raised in pro- 
gressive quantities, 17,600,000 tons being 
won in 193 1. Petrtiloiiiu is being suc- 
cessively exploited and sulphur mines are 
worked. Iron foundries and ship-building 
industries are of growing importance. 
Textiles employ nearly one-half a million 

? arsons (mainly women), out of a total of 
37,000 factory operatives ; besides a larae 
number of workers who are engaged in 
these industries in their own homes, and 
paper, matches, earthenware, matting, 
loatherwork and lacquer ware are produced 
for the home and foreign trade. 

Education. — Primary : Lower grade, com- 
pulsory, and free. Age, six to ten. Kin- 
dergarten ana schools numerous and well 
attended (82 per cent). Some 55 per cent 
complete the higher primary course, age 
ten to fourteen, for which a small monthly 
fee of thirty to sixty sen is required. 
Special Schools of industries, commerce, 
and technics are well attended. State 
Universities ; I'oklo, Kyoto, Tohoku. and 
Klushiu (Medicine and Engineering only). 
There are some private institutions of uni- 
versity standing. 

The average expenditure for the five 
years ending with 1914 was 503,960,766 
yen, and the receipts for the same time 
averaged 549,935,010 yen. The budget for 
3914 called for an expenditure of 586,807,- 
588 yen. The total debt stated in 1913 
was 2,493,970,000 yen, or $1,246,985,000. 
The yen, the unit of value, is equal to 
$0,498, United States money. 

Railways . — The Japanese railways are 
almost entirely State-owned. At the be- 
ginning of 1913 there were in Jy)nn proper 
5,006 miles of railway open. There were 
also 767 miles open In Korea, while the 
South Manchurian Railway is under Japa- 
nese control, the Government being a large 
shareholder. In 3911 the Antung-Mukden 
line was opened to broad-gauge traffic, con- 
necting the Korean and South Manchurian 
systems, and making it possible to pro- 
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ceed from Tokio to Moscow with only eight 
hours’ sea-passage. The cost of construc- 
tion of the Japanese railway system is esti- 
mated at £64,500,000, or about £12,000 
per mile. The gross receipts for passen- 

f :ers and goods tratlic on all lines in Japan 
or 1912 was £9,250,000, giving average 
net earnings per train mile of Is. lOid. 

In 1912 there were 7,166 post offices 
and 4,657 telegraph offices, with 29,500 
miles of line. There were also 2,517 tele- 
phone offices, with 5,200 miles of line. 

Shipping . — The mercantile marine consist- 
ed in 1912 of 1,981 steamers over twenty 
tons, and 1,317 sailing vessels over 100 
tons. The principal steamship lines receive 
a Government subsidy. 

Cities . — The capital is Tokio with a pop- 
ulation of 2,200,000 (in 1910) and some 
thirty other cities with a population in ex- 
cess of 50.000. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Japan from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
157,741,815, and goods to the value of 
$91,633,240 w’ere sent thither — a balance 
of $33,891,425 in favor of Japan. 

CHOSEN . — The peninsula of ICorea, which 
formed the bone of contention in the Ja- 

S an-China war of 1894-1895, was surren- 
ered to Japanese influence by the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki of 1895, the possession be- 
ing secured after the Russo-Japanese war 
by the treaty of 1905 and by the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement of the same year. In 
1910 Korea was formally annexed by Ja- 
pan, the Emperor was deposed, and the 
name of the country was changed to Cho- 
sen. It extends southw\ard from Manchuria 
from 43“-34'’ 18' N. latitude, and between 
124® 30'-130® 47' E. longitude, with a total 
length of about 600 miles, and an extreme 
breadth of 135 miles. The peninsula Is 
bounded on the east by the Sea of Japan, 
on the "west by the Tellow Sea and the 
Yalu River, on the north by Manchuria 
and on the extreme northeast by the Coast 
Province of Russian Siberia. Round the 
coast are many islands, the largest being 
Quelpart, about fifty miles due south of 
the peninsula (total area about 550 square 
miles, population 100,000), formerly used 
as a penal settlement by the Korean gov- 
ernment. 

The area of Korea Is about 71,000 square 
miles. I^opulation estimated at about 14,- 
000,000; there are about 210,000 Japanese 
in the country. The soil Is fertile, but 
mountainous, except in the river valleys. 
Aoout 4,500,000 acres are under cultiva- 
tion, the staple agricultural products being 
rice and other cereals, beans, cotton, tobac- 
co and hemp; the other natural products 
are chiefly gold and hides. Ginseng, a 
medicinal root much affected by the Chi- 
nese, Is largely grown under Government 
supervision in the province of Pyeng-An, 
and, being a Goveriirncnt monopoly, forms 
a rich source of revenue. Gold, copper, 
coal, iron and other minerals are distrib- 
uted throughout the country. 

Capital, Seoul. Population (1909), 217,- 
400. Other towns are Chong-ju, 80,000; 
Phyong-yang, OO^^OOO ; Fusan, 50,000 : Song- 
do (Kal-song), ^7,000; Chemulpo, 25,000; 
Wonsan, 17,000. 

Trade with the UfUted States . — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Cho-sen (Ko- 
rea) from the United States for the year 
1913 was $1,370,926, and goods to the 
value of $5,133 were sent thither — a bal- 
ance of $1,365,793 in favor of the United 
States, 

TAIW.iN. — The Island of Formosa, between 
20^ 56'-25® 15' N. latitude and 120M22® 
E, longitude In the West I^acific Ocean, 


Japan 

was ceded to Japan by China after the 
war of 1894-1895. The name was then 
changed to Taiwan. The area is about 13,500 
square miles, with an estimated population 
of 3,400,000. Formosa is a volcanic island, 
with the two highest peaks in Mount Mor- 
risson (14,300 feet), now called Nitaka- 
yama, and Mount Sylvia (12,500 feet), 
called Setzu-zan. Sugar and rice are grown 
in large quantities. Very important is cam- 
phor, a large proportion of the world’s 
supply coming from this island. Tea is 
grown, and exported largely to the United 
States. The administration has been en- 
tirely reformed by Japan, and education 
has been placed upon a scientific footing, 
w’hile railways, roads and other communi- 
cations are being developed. 

EOKOTO . — The Pescadores (or Fisher Is- 
lands) — called by the Japanese Hok-to 
— are a group of forty-eight islands, of 
which twenty-one are uninhabited, with a 
total area of about eighty-tive square 
miles and an estimated population of above 
55,000, mainly Chinese, the group having 
been ceded by China after the war of 1894- 
1895. The islands are distant about thirty 
miles west of Formosa in the typhoon- 
swept area of Formosa Strait. 

KWANOTO . — At the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905 the Rus- 
sian lease from China of the southern prom- 
ontory of the Liao Tung Peninsula (in the 
south of Manchuria) was conceded to Ja- 
pan, the concession being confirmed by 
China. 

The eastern shores contain the harbors 
of Port Arthur, Dalny, and Tallenwan, 
all connected by railway with Kinchau, 
Peking, Mukden, and the Trans-Siberian 
line, and all ice-freo ports. l*ort Arthur 
was captured by the Japanese in tne war 
w’ith China (1805), and again successfully 
besieged by land and sea in the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-1905, being sur- 
rendered by the Russian General Stoessel, 
after repeated assaults, on Jan. 1, 1905. 
Capital, Dairen (formerly Dalny). 

SAKHALIN . — The southern portion of the 
Island of Sakhalin was occupied by the 
Japanese from about 1800 to 1875, when 
it was ceded to Russia. By the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, United States (1905), 
W'hioh ended the Russo-Japanese war, the 

ortion below 50° N. was transferred to 

apan, who thus possesses about two-fifths 
of the island. The total area of tne Japa- 
nese territory is about 9,824 square miles, 
with an estimated population of 40,000. 
Sakhalin is a long, narrow island in the 
North Pacific, off the coast of Eastern Si- 
beria (from which it is separated by the 
Straits of Tartary) and northwest of the 
Island of Yezo, the La Perouse Straits be- 
ing the dividing waters. Capital, Korsa- 
kova. 

Japan: 

Advancement of, discussed, 5471, 
5959, 6065, 7053, 

American citizens in, legislation for 
protection of, 4006. 

American citizens selected to serve 
in offices of importance in Govern- 
ment of, 4099, 

American hostility to citizens of, de- 
plored, 7053. 

American interests in, measures for 
protection of, 4006. 

Aiuerican shipmasters warned by 
proclamation not to anchor at ports 
of, 3712. 
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Autonomy and independence, claims of, 
to, supported by United States, 5086. 
Cable communication, with, recom- 
mended, 4565. 

Citizens of, in China, treatment of, 
and action of United States ofidcers 
regarding, inquired into, 5992. 
Civil war in, neutrality of United 
States in, 3888. 

Proclaimed, 3712. 

Claims of United States against, 3446, 
4242. 

Indemnities received, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 
3574, 4243, 4520, 4561, 4630, 
4692, 4715. 

Returned, 4762. 

Propriety of applying indemnity to 
education of youth^s in Japanese 
language, submitted, 4243. 
Commercial relations with, 2703, 2743, 
2769, 4060, 4242, 4448, 6373, 6431. 
Constitutional government, establish- 
ment of, contemplated by, 4630. 
New constitution promulgated by, 
5471. 

Consular courts and jurisdiction 
thereof, discussed, 4072, 4630. 
Consuls of United States in, claim of, 
to exercise judicial powers in cer- 
tain cases, referred to, 3892. 
Difficulties of, with China, discussed, 
4242. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4987, 5086. 
Legation of United States in, land 
for, offered by, recommendations 
regarding, 4823, 4862, 4923. 

Lew Chew Islands, controversy be- 
tween China and, regarding, 4521. 
Minister of, to United States, re- 
ceived, 4718. 

Minister of United States to — 
Appropriation for support of Amer- 
ican youths to serve as part of 
official family of, recommended, 
4101, 4145. 

Claim of, for loss of house by fire, 
3382. 

Correspondence with, referred to, 
4004. 

Fireproof building for use of lega- 
tion recommended, 4561. 

Naval expedition to, discussed, 2703, 
2712, 2743, 2769, 2833. 

Successful termination of, 2812. 
Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Austria-Hungary, 7977* 

Germany, 7976. 

Postal convention with, 4203. 
Questions with, settled, 6264, 6333. 
Keferred to, 3832, 3836. 

Eolations with, 2685, 3382, 5959, 6065, 
6371. 


Ships of war built in United States 
for, referred to, 3354. 

Orders regarding clearance of, 
3443, 3444. 

Prohibition of departure of, re- 
moved, 3539. 

Shipwrecked seamen, convention 
with, for relief of, 4561. 

Shipwrecks, convention regarding ex- 
penses incurred in consequence of, 
4580. 

Special provision for naturalizing 
citizens of, in United States, rec- 
ommended, 7435. 

Subjects of, in Ikisima Island injured 
by target practice of American 
vessel, recommendations regarding, 
5367, 5386. 

Treaty between United States, Great 
Britain, France, Holland, and, re- 
ferred to, 3574, 3792. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
with, 8046. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 
Buchanan, 3012, 3037, 3061, 3174. 
Cleveland, 4987, 5086. 

Johnson, 3574, 3722. 

Pierce, 2776, 2812. 

Eevision of, discussed, 4762, 4825, 
5086, 5367, 5546. 

Convention regarding, 4460, 4520. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 4131. 

War with China — 

Action of United States regarding, 
5957, 6059. 

Agents of United States requested 
to protect subjects of contestants, 
5957, 6059. 

Japan Exposition: 

Tokyo, 1912, generous provision for, 
recommended, 7121. 

Postponed to, 1917, 7234. 

Japan, Treaties with. — Diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan began with the treaty of 
1854, which, with several later ones, was 
superseded by the more comprehensive con- 
ventions now in force. The convention 
for reimbursing shipwreck expenses, con- 
cluded in 1880, provided that all expenses 
Incurred by the government of the Uni l ed 
States in connection with rescue, clothing, 
and assisting needy Japanese subjects in 
cases of shipwreck should be paid by the 
Japanese government, if the assisted persons 
be unable to pay thorn : and reciprocally, 
the United States government shall be re- 
sponsible for debts and expenses incurred 
by Japan in rendering like assistance to 
United States citizens. This provision shall 
not extend to expenses incurred in the 
salvage of the vessels or cargo, w*hlch must 
be a charge against the vessel and goods 
or the owners. In such claims for reim- 
bursement, the expenses of government, po- 
lice, and other officials, and the expense of 
official correspondence Is not to be included. 
(For the extradition provisions of 1886, see 
Extradition Treaties.) 

The treaty of commerce and navigation 
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Japan, Treaties "witli— Continued. 
of 1894 provided for mutual freedom of 
trade, travel and residence ; free access to 
tlie courts in pursuit and defense of rights; 
possession and disposal as well as the suc- 
cession to property, and the equitable im- 
position of taxes upon the subjects or citi- 
zens of the one country 'while in the 
dominions of the other. No discriminating, 
higher, or other taxes shall be levied upon 
aliens than upon citizens; nor shall mili- 
tary, naval or other service be imposed upon 
them. Importation and exportation of goods 
shall be free from prohibitory or embar- 
rassing restrictions, regardless of the place 
Whence the goods arrive or the nationality 
of the vessels carrying them ; but the usual 
restrictions of coastwise trade obtain in all 
cases. The privileges of loading and un- 
loading, and all other privileges of navi- 
gation which are enjoyed by national ves- 
sels shall be granted without restriction or 
discrimination to the vessel of the other 
country The privileges of visiting two or 
more ports for the purpose of delivering 
parts of a cargo are extended to vessels, and 
In such cases there shall be but one im- 
position of legitimate charges upon the ves- 
sel. Humane treatment is to be extended 
to vessels of all sorts in distress, and means 
of assistance and alleviation are to be 
freely accorded by both nations to the suf- 
ferers on vessels of the other. Salvage shall 
in all cases be conducted and governed 
according to the laws of the country in 
which the salvage is made. Goods and mer- 
chandise saved from a wreck shall not be 
liable to customs duties unless cleared for 
consumption. The usual terms of consular 
convention are included in this treaty. The 
treaty was to have endured for a period 
of twelve years from date of conclusion, 
with twelve months’ privilege of notice of 
intention to terminate (page 8046). (For 
Trade-Mark regulations, see Trade-Marks, 
CouvGUtiona ) 

A new treaty of trade and navigation 
between the Halted States and Japan was 
ratified by the Senate Feb. 24, 1911, and 
by the Privy Council of Japan March 29 
following. The signatory exchange was 
made April 4. 

The treaty comprises eighteen articles. 
Most of these cover subjects already treated 
in the e’Xisllng convention, though in many 
instances the language of the articles is 
changed to make the provisions conform 
to modern conditions. 

The first article of the treaty asserts 
the right of citizens or subjects of the 
two countries to enter, travel or reside in 
the territories of the other, to carry on 
trade, lease houses and shops and residences 
and generally do anything Incident to trade. 

In Article VII corporations are dealt with. 
It permits them to appear in courts subject 
to the laws of each connlrv, though it ia 
stipulated that the permission to corpora- 
tions to transact business must remain 
subject to local laws. 

In Article VIIT it is provided that there 
shall be no discrimination between the ves- 
sels of the two countries in their right 
to carry Inujorta without being liable to 
other or higlnu' (‘harg(‘S of duties than na- 
tional vess(‘ls. The same rule Is applied 
to exportation and to the payment of ex- 

S ort duties, bounties and drawbacks. Ar- 
Icle XIV promises that any trade or navi- 
gation privilege extended to another coun- 
try shall ho enjoyed hv the signatories to 
this treaty. Article XV confers protection 
for patents, trade-marks, and designs. This 
treaty supersedes the treaty of 1804, and 
became operative July 17, 1911, and Is to 
remain in force twelve years. At the end 
of twelve years the treaty also continues 


Jeannette 

operative unless six months’ notice to the 
contrary is given. 

Regarding immigration restrictions, the 
following statement by Y. Uchida, the Jap- 
anese Ambassador at Washington, while not 
a part of the treaty, was made in connec- 
tion with it : 

“In proceeding this day to the signature 
of the treaty of commerce and navigation 
between Japan and the United States the 
undersigned Japanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, duly authorized by his Government, 
has the honor to declare that the Imperial 
Japanese Government is fully prepared to 
maintain with equal effectiveness the limi- 
tation and control which it has for the 
past three years exercised in regulation of 
the emigration of laborers to the United 
States.’* 

Japan signed with the United States the 
general international arbitration treaty in 
1908, and conventions protecting trade- 
marks in Korea and China, 

An exchange of notes between Secretary 
Root and Baron Takahira, the Japanese Am- 
bassador, dated Nov. 30, 1908, outlined the 
common policy of the two governments in 
the Pacific Ocean It is declared to be the 
wish of both to encourage free and peaceful 
development of commerce ; the maintenance 
of the status quo in China ; reciprocal re- 
spect for the territorial possessions of each 
in China, and the support of the Integrity 
of China and equal trade opportunities for 
all nations in that country. Should any 
event occur threatening the status quo as 
above described or the principle of equal 
opportunity as mutually understood, it re- 
mains for the two governments to communi- 
cate with each other in order to arrive at an 
understanding as to what measures they 
may consider it useful to take. 

Java, The, capture and destruction of, 
by the Constitution ^ 507. 

Jay Treaty. — A treaty of peace and 
friendship between the United States and 
Great Britain, negotiated in 1794 by John 
Jay, on the part of the United States, and 
Lord Grenville, representing Great Britain. 
It provided for an evacuation of the Brit- 
ish posts to the United States, free com- 
mercial intercourse on the American conti- 
nent, unrestricted navigation of the 
Mississippi River, indemnity to citizens of 
each country for damages at the hands of 

E rlvateers of the other, and a limited trade 
etween this country and the British W^st 
Indies. The last-mentioned clause caused 
the treaty to be very unpopular in America. 
(See Great Britain. Treaties with.) 
Jayhawkers. — A name applied to bands 
of marauders who kept up a guerrilla 
warfare In eastern Kansas about the beglu- 
ning of the Civil W^ar. The Jayhawkers 
were so called because of the alleged sim- 
ilarity of their practices to those of a bird 
with this appellation. 

Jeannette Polar Expedition: 

Failure and abandonment of, 4726. 
Pemains of members of, removed to 
United States, 4834. 

Services extended in Russia to sur- 
vivors of, recommendations regard- 
ing, 4853. 

Testimonials of Congress transmitted 
to Russian subjects who aided 
survivors of, 4919, 5088. 

Report on, 5120. 

Vessels dispatched for relief of, 4726. 
Recommended, 4586. 
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Jefferson, Thomas. — 1801-1809. 

(FIEST TERM, 1801-1805.) 

Fourth Administration — Democratic-Repub- 
lican. 

Vice-President — Aaron Burr. 
Secretary of State — 

James Madison. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Samuel Dexter (continued). 

Albert Gallatin, from May 15, 1801. 
Secretary of War — 

Henry Dearborn. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Benjamin Stoddert (continued). 
Robert Smith, from Jan. 26, 1802. 
Jacob Crownmshieid, from March 2, 
1805. 

Attorney-General — 

Levi Lincoln. 

Robert Smith, from March 2, 1805. 
Postm asier-Genera I — 

Joseph Habersham (continued). 

Gideon Granger, from Nov. 28, 1801. 

Nomination. — There were no conventions 
or platforms, but the candidates were nom- 
inated by a caucus of members of Congress. 
The Federalists renominated John Adams, 
and the Democratic-Republicans chose 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Election. — The close race for the Presi- 
dency which Jefferson gave Adams in 1796, 
marked the affection of the people for the 
man who drew up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The election of Adams in that 
year, despite his unpopular doctrines, 
marked the esteem and love which the 
people had for Washington — for Washing- 
ton preferred Adams. Jefferson, while Vice- 
President, was not consulted by Adams 
in affairs of the administration. His 
election as the third President of the Unit- 
ed States, in 1800, is attributed to the un- 
skillful politics of Hamilton and the political 
adroitness of Aaron Burr, in New York. 

Tripolitan War. — Commodore Dale was 
sent with three frigates and a sloop of war 
to protect our commerce on the Barbary 
coast, and it was found that Tripoli had de- 
clared war against the United States. 

When the Seventh Congress met Jeffer- 
son sent in a written message, establish- 
ing the custom which was unbroken until 
Woodrow Wilson delivered an oral ad- 
dress in 1913. 

Vote. — The electoral vote was counted 
Feb. 11, 1801, and showed Jefferson, 7.3; 
Burr, 73 ; Adams, 65 ; C. C. Pinckney, 64 ; 
and John Jay 1. As no one had received 
a majority of the votes, the House, on the 
same day, proceeded to elect a President 
and a Vice-President. The balloting contin- 
ued until Tuesday, Peb. 17, 1801, when, on 
the thirty-sixth ballot. Jefferson was elect- 
ed President, and Burr, Vice-President. 
Some of the Federalists, not including Ham- 
ilton, tried to elect Burr over Jefferson, and 
Burr did not discountenance their action. 

(SECOND TERM^ 1805-1809.) 

Fifth Administration Democratic-Republi- 
can. 

Vice-President — George Clinton. 
Secretary of State — 

James Madison (continued). 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Albert Gallatin (continued). 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Jacob Crowninshleld, from March 3, 
1805. 

Secretary of War-— 

Henry Dearborn (continued). 
Attorney-General — 

Robert Smith, from March .3, 1805. 
John Breckinridge, from Doc. 25, 1805. 
Caesar A. Rodney, from Jan. 20, 1807. 
Postm aster- 0 en era I — 

Gideon Granger (continued). 


SECOND TERM—Nomination. — In the 
election of 1804, candidates were chosen 
by Congressional caucus for the posi- 
tions of President and Vice-President, spe- 
cifically in order to prevent a repetition of 
the conditions of 1800, when the struggle 
for President occurred between Jefferson 
and Burr, and also of the anomalous con- 
dition in 1796 when Adams was a Federalist 
President and Jefferson a Republican Vice- 
President. Jefferson and George Clinton 
were the nominees of the Democratic-Repub- 
licans. It does not appear, however, that 
Charles C. Pinckney and Rufus King, the 
Federalist candidates for these offices, were 
nominated in a Federal caucus. The strong- 
est party contests occurred in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. 

Vote. — Jefferson carried Massachusetts 
against the Federalists led by Adams, but 
failed to win in Connecticut. The electoral 
vote was counted Feb. 13, 1805, and was 
conducted in accordance with the Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which went 
into force Sept. 26, 1804. Jefferson had 
162 votes against 14 for Pinckney. The 
apportionment following the census of 1800, 
and the admission of Ohio in 1802, in- 
creased the electoral vote to 176 and the 
number of States participating to 17. Jef- 
ferson was victorious in all of the states 
except Connecticut and Delaware, and in 
Maryland, where the vote was split 9 to 2. 

Party Affiliation. — Prior to his residence 
in France as United States minister (1784- 
1789), Jefferson was a Whig of the Revolu- 
tion. On his return, he was a Republican- 
Democrat, in deepest sympathy with the 
French Revolution. He advocated “the will 
of the majority to be the natural law of 
every society, and the only sure guardian of 
the rights of man.” The Constitution had 
been drawn and adopted in his absence, 
and although on his return he expressed 
himself against it, he later modified his 
views regarding it and came to think more 
favorably of it. Ilis associates in Washing- 
ton’s Cabinet, notably Hamilton and Knox, 
often expressed themselves in favor of aris- 
tocratic or monarchical forms of govern- 
ment, and regarded the Republican form as 
only a temporary expedient. This was so 
hateful to Jefferson that he vehemently 
expressed his grief and astonishment, and 
ultimately resigned his Cabinet office. He 
found himself opposed to the whole Federal- 
ist policy and, upon his retirement from 
office in 1796. he and his friends took the 
name of Republicans. Thus the Democratic 
party was formed, which in 1800 became 
the majority party in the United States. It 
was known as the Republican party until 
Jackson, in 1824, changed its name to the 
Democratic party. 

Political Complexion of Congress. — In the 
Seventh Congress (1801-1803) the Senate, 
of 32 members, was made up of 13 Fed- 
eralists and 19 Democrats : and the House, 
of 105 members, was made up of 34 Fed- 
eralists and 71 Democrats. In the Eighth 
Congress (1803-1805) the Senate, of 34 
members, was made up of 10 Federalists 
and 24 Democrats : and the House, of 141 
members, was made up of .38 Federalists and 
103 Democrats. During the second Jeffer- 
son administration, in the Ninth Congress 
(1805-3807) the Senate, of 34 members, was 
made up of 17 Federalists and 17 Demo- 
crats ; and the House, of 141 members, was 
made up of 29 Federalists and 112 Demo- 
crats In the Tenth Congress (1807-1809) 
the Senate, of 34 members, was made up of 
7 Federalists and 27 Democrats : and the 
House, of 141 members, was made up of 
31 Federalists and 110 Democrats. 

Acquisition of Territory. — During the year 
1800 the territory of Louisiana was learned 
to have been secretly ceded by Spain 
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Jefferson, ThornsiS—Contimied. 
to France. Jefferson opened up negotia- 
tions with France to acquire a port of de- 

? osit at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
n January, 1803, he sent James Monroe 
to France to act with Robert R. Living- 
ston, our minister to that country. Na- 
poleon was burdened with debt and threat- 
ened with an English war. Livingston 
and Monroe negotiated a treaty of pur- 
chase, agreeing to pay ,$15,000,000 for the 
province of Louisiana, which comprised, 
east of the Mississippi, the territory south 
of the thirty-first degree of north latitude 
and as far east as the Perdido River, and, 
west of the Mississippi River, the W’hole 
of the present State of Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, that part of Minnesota west of the 
Mississippi River, Wyoming and Colorado 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north 
of the Arkansas River, and all but a small 
southwestern section of Kansas, and the 
narrow northwestern part of Oklahoma. 
Claims of American citizens against France 
to the amount of $3,750,000 wore turned 
in on the purchase and the balance was 
paid in 6 per cent bonds payable in fifteen 
years. The Federalists claimed the pur- 
chase was unw’arranted, and Jefferson 
thought a constitutional amendment neces- 
sary. The Senate, however, ratified the 
treaty Oct. 19, 1803, and the House 

passed a resolution to carry it into effect 
by a vote of 90 to 25, the Federalists 
voting in the minority. 

The Louisiana Purchase Increased the 
area of the United Stales to a total of 
1,999,775 square miles. Jefferson was 
fully alive to the importance of this addi- 
tion. In his Third Annual Message (page 
346) he says: “'Whilst the property and 
sovereignty of the Mississippi and its wa- 
ters secure an independent outlet for the 
produce of the western states and an 
uncontrolled navigation through their whole 
course, free from collision with other pow- 
ers and the dangers to our peace from that 
source, the fertility of the country, Its 
climate and extent, promise In clue season. 
Important aids to our Treasury, and ample 
provision for our posterity, and a wide 
spread for t'he blessings of freedom and 
equal laws.” Napoleon, in speaking of 
the sa’e of the territory, said : “This ac- 
cession strengthens forever the power of 
the United States, and I have just given to 
England a maritime rival that will sooner 
or later humble her pride.” The Lewis 
and Clark expedition, which formed the 
basis of the claim of the United States to 
the northwestern territory, Is described in 
detail by Jefferson In a special message 
(page 398) and In his Sixth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 396) he says: “It is but justice 
to say that Messrs. Lewis and Clark and 
their brave companions have by this ardu- 
ous service deserved well of their country.” 

Slaver}/. — Jefferson’s sentiments on this 
Bubject are well expressed In his Sixth An- 
nual Message (page 396) In these words: 
“I congratulate you, fellow-cltlzena. on the 
approach of the period at which you may 
Interpose your authority constitutionally to 
withdraw the citlssens of the United States 
from all further participation in these vio- 
lations of human rights which have so long 
continued on the unoffending inhabitants 
of Africa, and which the morality, the repu- 
tation. and the best interests of our country 
have long been eager to proscribe. Al- 
though no law you may pass can take pro- 
hibitory effect till the first of the year 
1808. yet the Intervening period Is not too 
long to prevent by timely notice expeditions 
which can not be completed before that day.” 


Tariff . — In his Sixth Annual Message, Jef- 
ferson recommended that the duty on salt, 
a necessary of life, be suppressed. He looks 
forward to the accumulation of a surplus 
of revenue, if peace continues, and in dis- 
cussing the advisability of further reduc- 
tion of tariff in the future, says (page 
397) : “Shall we suppress the impost and 
give the advantage to foreign over domestic 
manufactures V On a few articles of more 
general and necessary use the suppression 
in due season will doubtless be right, but 
the great mass of the articles on which im- 
post is paid are foreign luxuries, purchased 
by those only who are rich enough to af- 
ford themselves the use of them. Their 
patriotism would certainly prefer its con- 
tinuance and application to the great 
purposes of the public education, roads, riv- 
ers,^ canals, and such other objects of pub- 
lic improvement as it may be thought proper 
to add to the constitutional enumeration 
of Federal powers.” A tariff act of May 
13, _ 1800, made slight increases in some 
duties, especially those upon wines. March 
27, 1804, there was passed an act “for im- 
posing more specific duties on the importa- 
tion of certain articles ; and also for levying 
and collecting light money on foreign ships 
or vessels, and for other purposes.” 'While 
some duties wore increased by this act. it 
placed^ upon the free list rags from cot- 
ton, linen, wool, and hemp cloth, regulus 
of antimony, unwrought clay, unwrought 
burr stones, and the bark of the cork tree. 
The act of March 4, 1808, allowed free im- 
portation of old copper, saltpeter, and sul- 
phur. 

Internal Improvements . — Jefferson was 
strongly in favor of the application of rev- 
enue surplus to internal improvements : but 
he did not i*ecognize that the Constitution 
conferred the right of making such upon 
the Federal Government. In his Sixth An- 
nual Message (page 398) he says, in speak- 
ing of such improvements : “1 suppose an 
amendment to the Constitution, by consent 
of the states, necessary, because the objects 
now recommended are not among those 
enumerated by the Constitution, and to 
which it permits the public money to be 
applied.” In his Eighth Annual Message 
(page 444) he says: “Shall it (the revenue 
surplus) lie unproductive in the Public 
vaults? Shall the revenue be reduced? Or 
shall it not rather be appropriated to the 
Improvement of roads, canals, rivers, educa- 
tion, and other great foundations of pros- 
perity and union under the powers which 
Congress may already possess or such 
amendment of the Constitution, as may be 
approved by the States?” 

Nax^y . — The navy which had been created 
during the previous administration for op- 
erations against France, was reduced by Jef- 
ferson, who put all but six of the vessels 
out of commission. In his First Annual 
Message (page 318) he explains that these 
vessels wore laid up in navy yards to 
reduce expenses, “'Whatever annual sum,” 
he says, “beyond that yon may think proper 
to appropriate to naval preparations would 
perhaps be better employed In providing 
those articles which may be kept without 
waste or consumption, and be iu readiness 
when any exigency calls them into use.” 
In his several messsges he lays especial 
stress upon the advisahlllty of preserving 
the vessels of the navy from decay and 
injury when not in active use. In a special 
message of Fob. 10. 1807 (page 407), Jef- 
ferson goes fully into the plans for the 
increase of the navy by. the addition of a 
flotilla of gunboats for the protection of 
the harbors. Two hundred of these are ex- 
pected to afford the desired protection, of 
which number he reports that 73 are built 
or are building, and that the remaining 
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127 would cost from $500,000 to $600,000. 
In his Eighth Annual Message (page 442) 
he reports that : “Of the gunboats author- 
ized by the act of December last, it has 
been thought necessary to build only 103 
in the present year.” 

Co W77ierce.— Jefferson did not believe In 
the paternal fostering of commerce and in- 
dustries by the Federal Government. In 
his First Annual Message (page 318) he 
says : “Agriculture, manutactures, commerce, 
and navigation, the four pillars of our pros- 
perity, are the most thriving when left 
most free to individual enterprise. Pro- 
tection from casual embarrassments, how- 
ever, may sometimes be seasonably inter- 
posed.” In speaking of the rapid growth 
of the country, he says in his First Annual 
Message (page 314) ; “I lay before you the 
result of the census lately taken of our 
inhabitants, to a conformity with which 
we are now to reduce the ensuing ratio of 
representation and taxation. You will per- 
ceive that the increase of numbers during 
the last ten years, proceeding in geometrical 
ratio, promises a duplication in little more 
than twenty-two years.” The number was 
5.30S.4S3 in 1800. 

Finance. — Jefferson outlined the financial 
policy of his administration in his First 
Annual Message (page 328) in these words: 
“ . . . there is reasonable ground of confi- 
dence that we may now safely dispense 
with all the internal taxes, comprehending 
excise, stamps, auctions, licenses, carriages, 
and refined sugars to which the i^ostagc on 
newspapers may be added, to facilitate the 
progress of information and that the remain- 
ing sources of revenue will be suflacient to 
provide for the support of Government, to 
pay the interest on the public debts, and 
to discliaige the principals within shorter 
periods than the laws or the general expec- 
tation had contemplated. War, indeed, and 
untoward events may change this prospect 
of things and call for expenses which the 
Imposts could not meet ; but sound princi- 
ples will not justify our taxing the indus- 
try of our fellow-citizens to accumulate 
treasure for wars to happen we know not 
when, and which might not perhaps happen, 
but from the temptations offered by that 
treasure.” 

Puhlic Debt . — The debt of the United 
States during the administration of Jef- 
ferson stood as follows : Jan. 1, 1802, $86,- 
712.632.25 : 1803. $77,054 686.30 : 1804, 

,$86,427,120.88 ; 1805, $82,312,150..50 : 1800, 
$755,743,270.66; 1807, $69,218,398.64; 1808, 
$65,196,317.97: 1809. $57,023,192.09. 

Foreign PoUcy — Of the six vessels which 
Jefferson retained in eommission, he sent 
four to the Mediterranean to overawe the 
Barhary pirates who were attacking the 
merchant vessels of the United Stales. 
The brilliance and ctTieney of the efforts 
of Decatur and his brave comrades on 
that occasion are yet remembered by the 
Amerlean people. In his First Inaugural 
Address (page 311) he .speaks of the coun- 
try as : “Kindly separated by nature and a 
wide ocean from the exterminating havoc 
of one quarter of the globe; too high- 
minded to endure the degradations of the 
other,” In speaking of the proper atti- 
tude of the United States In the long 
struggle between Napoleon and the allied 
powers, he says, in his Third Annual Mes- 
sage (page 349): “In the course of this 
coufllct let it be our endeavor, as it Is 
oiir Interest and our desire, to cultivate 
the friendship of the belligerent nations 
by every act of iustlce and of innocent 
kindness; to receive their armed vessels 
with hospitality from the distresses of the 
■ca, . hut to administer the means of an- 


noyance to none ; to establish in our har- 
bors such a police as may maintain law 
and order ; to restrain our citizens from 
embarking individually in a war in which 
their country takes no part ; to punish 
severely those persons, citizens or alien, 
who shall usurp the cover of our flag for 
vessels not entitled to it, infecting thereby 
with suspicion those of real Americans 
and committing us into controversies for 
the redress of wrongs not our own ; to 
exact from every nation the observance to- 
ward our vessels and citizens of those 
principles and practices which all civilized 
people acknowledge ; to merit the character 
of a just nation, and raaintaui that of an 
independent one, preferring every conse- 
quence to insult and habitual wrong.” 
Speaking of the attack of the Leopard on 
the American frigate Chesapeake, Jefferson 
wrote in later years: “I had only to open 
my hand, and let havoc loo.se.” To protect 
the United States from similar attacks, he 
issued the embargo of 1807, which contin- 
ued until the end of his administration : 
but the conditions were too severe for 
American commerce to observe, and its fre- 
quent violation defeated its purpose Jef- 
ferson always maintained that had the 
patriotism of the people risen to proper 
heights, this course would have obviated 
the war of 1812, and have secured a rec- 
ognition of neutral rights Jefferson him- 
self suffered from the condition of the em- 
bargo which forbade the exportation of 
tobacco, by the loss of fully two-l birds of 
his income. 

Jefferson, Thomas: 

Annual messages of, 314, 330, 345, 
357, 370, 393, 413, 439. 

Biographical sketch of, 307. 

Constitutional amendment suggested 
by, regarding — 

Education, 397, 444. 

Internal improvements, 397, 444. 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 913. 

Eeferred to, 930. 

Election of, notification of, and reply, 
308. 

Expedition across continent recom- 
mended by, 341, 886. 

Extraordinary session of Congress 
and of the Senate proclaimed, 345, 
412, 449. 

Eoreign policy discussed by, 311, 346, 
349. 

Inaugural address of — 

First, 309. 

Second, 366. 

Louisiana Purchase discussed by, 
346, 348, 350. 

Message adopted by, instead of per- 
sonal address to Congress, 313. 

Militia for national defense, 317. 

Minister to France, granted permis- 
sion to return home, 50, 
Testimonial of services from King 
of France, 81. 

Oath of office, notifies Congress of 
time and place of taking, 309. 

Pardon granted deserters from Army 
by, 413. 

Portraits of, 306, 
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Proclamations of — 

Attack upon American vessel by- 
British ship, 410. 

Collection district of Mobile, 357. 
Erection of buildings in Washing- 
ton, 312. 

Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 345, 412. 

Senate, 449. 

Military expedition against Span- 
ish dominions, 392. 

Pardons to deserters, 413. 

Unlawful combinations in Lake 
Champlain, 438. 

Vessels committing depredations 
in United States, 390. 

Eetirement of, from ofS.ce mentioned 
by, 444. 

Secretary of State, 73. 

Letters to, from Mr. Otto regard- 
ing tonnage, 84, 85. 

Spain, military expedition against, 
392. 

Standing army in time of peace un- 
necessary, 317. 

State of the Union discussed by, 316, 
334, 349, 373. 

Tariff discussed by, 397. 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo., construction 
of dining rooms, etc., at, referred to, 

Jemez Forest Eeserve, proclaimed, 7346. 
Jicariila Agency, N. Mex., appropria- 
tion for Apaches on, recommended, 
4692. 

Jicariila Apache Eeservation, N. Mex., 
appropriations to settlers for im- 
Xmovements on, recommended, 4696. 
Jingoism. — A political term borrowed from 
the English and applied to that style of 
writing or oratory usually known as 
spread-eagle or braggadocio. The mild 
oath “by jingo” is a corruption of “by 
Gingou,” i.c., by St. Gingoulph. During 
the war in Bulgaria belwecui Russia and 
Turkey in 1877 the British Conservatives 
under Lord Boaconsfiekl, the premier, 
strongly advocated English intervention in 
behall’ of Turkey- The liberals, under 
Gladstone, were oqunlly determined to 
avoid trouble and urged that Turkey be 
left to hers('ll!. Popular interest in the 
discussion grew to the point where it 
found expression in the music halls. 
“Jingo” was soon derisively appli<'d to the 
war party, and they proudly accepted it. 
The term has since been commonly applied 
both in England and America to parties 
extravagantly enthusiastic in defense of 
the national honor. 

Johanna Island: 

Correspondence of Commodore Shu- 
feldt regarding condition of, re- 
ferred to, 4536. 

Treaty with King of, 4536. 

John Adams, The, operations of, re- 
ferred to, 2909. 

John S. Bryan, The, claim of, against 
Brazil adjusted, 2116. 


Johnson, Andrew, — ^April 15, 1865-March 
3, 1869. 

Twentieth Administration — Republican 
(continued). 

Secretary of State — 

William H. Seward (continued). 
Secretary of the Treasury — 

Hugh McCulloch (continued). 
Secretary of War — 

Edwia M. Stanton (continued). 

U. S. Grant. 

Lorenzo Thomas. 

John M. Schofield. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Gideon Welles. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

John P. Usher. 

James Harlan. 

O. H. Browning. 

Attorney-General — 

James Speed. 

Henry Stanbery. 

William M. Evarts, 

Postmaster-General — 

William Dennison. 

Alex. W. Randall. 

Johnson became President on the death 
of Lincoln, April 15, 1865. He was Lin- 
coln’s choice for Vice-President in the lat- 
ter’s second term, for strong political rea- 
sons. It was felt that Johnson’s election 
would bring to the support of the party 
a large body of War Democrats, but espe- 
cially would it prevent the recognition of 
the Confederacy by Great Britain and 
France if a candidate were elected from 
a reorganized rebellious State (Tennessee) 
in the heart of the Confederacy. 

Party AffiliaUon. — Johnson’s earliest po- 
litical activity was dirceted against the 
aristocratic government by the large land- 
holders of Tennessee ; he opposed the so- 
called “internal improvement” policies, and 
for a time suffered defeat by reason of 
this opposition. He was the only ardent 
supporter of Bell who did not go over to 
the Whig party. In Congress (1843-1853) 
he supported Jackson, the annexation of 
Texas, Polk’s administration ; and opposed 
internal improvements. He defended the 
veto power of the President and supported 
the compromise measures of 1850. He 
advocated then and later the homestead bill 
which the slave-holding power of the South 
did not favor. He occupied an intermedi- 
ate position in politics by holding pro- 
nounced Union ideas which slave-holders 
did not appreciate, and by recognizing 
slavery as an institution guaranteed by the 
Constitution which made him unpopular 
with the Republicans. He never believed 
that any attempt at disruption of the 
Union would be made ; but in 1860 he took 
positive ground against secession and de- 
clared in his speech in Congre.ss on the 
joint resolution amending the Constitution 
that he would stand by and act in and 
under the Constitution. In March, 1861, 
when speaking of the secessionists, he de- 
clared : “I would have them arrested and 
tried for treason, and, if convicted, by the 
eternal God, they should suffer the pen- 
alty of the law at the hands of the exe- 
cutioner.” 

Tariff . — The chief revenue acts in the 
administration of President Johnson were 
those of July 28, 1866, “to protect the 
revenue, and for other purposes of 
March 2, 1867, “to provide revenue from 
imported wool, and for other purposes 
and that of Peb. 3, 1863, “to provide for 
the exemption of cotton from internal tax.” 
The latler act provided that cotton im- 

? orted from foreign countries after Nov. 

, 1868, should be exempt from duty. In 
his Third Annual Message, President John- 
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son (page 3773) urged a thorough revision 
of the revenue system. “Our internal 
revenue laws and impost system/’ he said, 
“should be so adjusted as to bear most 
heavily on articles of luxury, leaving the 
necessaries of life as free from taxation 
as may be consistent with the real wants 
of the Government, economically admin- 
istered.” He advocated a large reduction 
in the number of articles subject to tax 
as a means of simplifying and reducing 
the cost of revenue collection. 

Puhlic DeT)t . — The public debt of the 
United States during the administration 
of President Johnson stood as follows : 
July 1, 1866, $2,036,036,163.84; 1867, $2,- 
508,151,211.69; 1868, $2,480,853,413.23. 

In his First Annual Message (page 3563) 
President Johnson says: “Our debt is 
doubly secure — first, in the actual wealth 
and the still greater undeveloped resources 
of the country, and, next, in the character 
of our institutions. The most intelligent 
observers among political economists have 
not failed to remark that the public debt of 
a country is safe in proportion as a peo- 
ple are free ; that the debt of a republic 
is sfiifost of 

Civil Service . — In his Third Annual Mes- 
sage (page 3769) President Johnson says: 
“It is not the theory of this Government 
that public offices are the property of 
those who hold them. They are given 
merely as a trust for the public benefit, 
sometimes for a fixed period, sometimes 
during good behavior, but generally they 
are liable to be terminated at the pleasure 
of the appointing power, which represents 
the collective majesty and speaks the will 
of the people. The forced retention in 
office of a single dishonest person may 
work great injury to the public interests,” 

Johnson, Andrew: 

Acquisition of St. John and St. 

Thomas Islands recommended by, 

3886. 

Act containing provisions depriving 
of command of Army, protest of, 
against, 3670. 

Repeal of, recommended by, 3871. 

Acts to provide for more efficient gov- 
ernment of rebel States discussed 

by. (See Reconstruction.) 

Amnesty — 

Authority for granting discussed, 
3895. 

Circular regarding, 3539. 

Persons worth more than $20,000 
to whom pardons issued referred 
to, 3583. 

Proclamations of, 3508, 3745. 

Referred to, 3659, 3669, 3722, 3779. 

Annual messages of, 3551, 3643, 3756, 

3870. 

Biographical sketch of, 3499. 

Constitutional amendments recom- 
mended by — 

Abolition of slavery, 3556. 
Ratification of, referred to, 3570, 
3644. 

Designating officer to succeed Pres- 
ident in ease of vacancy, 3837, 
3889. 

Election of President and Vice- 
President, 3837, 3889. 


Election of United States Senators, 
3840, 3889. 

Tenure of office by judiciary of 
United States, 3841, 3889. 
Correspondence with Gen. Grant re- 
garding vacation of War Office by 
latter, 3800. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4283. 

Death of President Lincoln an- 
nounced to, 3485. 

Dominican Republic discussed by. 

(See Santo Domingo.) 

Executive orders of, 3531, 3637, 3749, 
3859. 

Exequaturs revoked by. (See Procla- 
mations of, post.) 

Finances discussed by, 3562, 3648, 
3769, 3872. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 3564, 
3581, 3777, 3886, 3888. 

Home of Jackson tendered Govern- 
ment, communication of, regarding, 
2954. 

Impeachment of — 

Articles of, exhibited by House of 
Representatives, 3907. 

Answer of President, 3926. 
Replication of House of Repre- 
sentatives, 3951. 

Letter of Chief Justice Chase re- 
specting mode of procedure, 3916. 
Proceedings of Senate sitting for 
trial of, 3918. 

Verdict of acquittal, 3955. 
Inaugural address of, 3503. 

Loyal Senators and Representatives 
denied seats in Congress, discussed 
by, 3644. 

Missouri troops placed on footing 
with others as to bounties, pocket 
veto, 3733. 

Oath of office administered to, 3486. 
Pocket veto of, 3733. 

Policy of, toward Confederate States, 
referred to, 3667. 

Portrait of, 3499. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 3551, 3570, 
3593, 3596, 3603, 3611, 3620, 3643, 
3670, 3681, 3687, 3690, 3696, 3729, 
3734, 3756, 3766, 3781, 3820, 3837, 
3844, 3846, 3848, 3849, 3870, 3889. 
Proclamations of — 

Admission of Nebraska, 37H. 
Amnesty, 3508, 3745, 3853, 3906. 
Blockade of Southern ports re- 
moved, 3507, 3523. 

Commercial restrictions in Southern 
States removed, 3515, 3524, 3529. 
Day of mourning in memory of 
President Lincoln, 3504. 
Postponed, 3504. 

Declaring blockade established by 
Maximilian void, 3631. 
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JoSmson, Andrew — Continued, 

Discriminating duties suspended on 
vessels of — 

France, 3711. 

Hawaiian Islands, 3713. 
Exequaturs revoked — 

Consul of — 

Chile, 3625. 

Frankfort, 3709. 

Hanover, 3709. 

Hesse, 3709. 

Nassau, 3709. 

Oldenburg, 3710. 

Sweden and Norway, 3626. 
Eevocation annulled, 3630. 
Vice-consul of Sweden and Nor- 
way, 3627. 

Eevocation annulled, 3630. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, 
3719. 

Habeas coi'pus previously suspend- 
ed, revoked, 3529, 3531. 
Insurgent cruisers, 3506. 

Martial law in Kentucky removed, 
3529. 

Neutrality in war in Japan, 3712. 
Obstructions to laws in North and 
South Carolina, 3743. 

Eatification of the fourteenth 
amendment, 3854,’ 3S55, 3856, 

3857, 3858. 

Eestoration into Union of — 
Alabama, 3521. 

Florida, 3527. 

Georgia, 3516. 

Mississippi, 3512. 

North Carolina, 3510. 

South Carolina, 3524. 

Texas, 3519. 

Kewards for arrest of instigators of 
assassination of President Lin- 
coln, 3505. 

Termination of insurrection, 3515, 
3627, 3632. 

Correction in date of, 3747. 
Thanksgiving, 3530, 3636, 3748, 

3858. 

Protest of, against act depriving, of 
command of Army, 3670. 

Kepcal of act recommended by, 
3871. 

Ecmovals from office discussed by, 
3690, 3767, 3820. 

Kepublican form of government dis- 
cussed by, 3566. 

Eestoration policy of, discussed by, 
3551, 3570, 3593, 3643, 3781, 3870. 
(See also Provisional Governors; 
Eeconstruction.) 

Eight of States to representation in 
Congress, discussed by, 3644. 

State of the Union discussed by, 3551, 
3570, 3589, 3593, 3643, 3756, 3837, 
3871. 

Tariff discussed by, 3773. 


Thanksgiving proclamations of, 3530, 

3636, 3748, 3858. 

Veto messages of — 

Admission of — 

Arkansas, 3846. 

Certain Southern States, 3748. 
Colorado, 3611, 3681. 

Nebraska, 3687. 

Amending judiciary act, 3844. 

Civil-rights bill, 3603. 

Continuation of Freedmen^s Bu- 
reau, 3620. 

Discontinuance of Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, 3852. 

Duties on imported copper and cop- 
per ores, 3903. 

Elective franchise in District of 
Columbia, 3670. 

Enabling New York and Montana 
Iron Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. to purchase lands, 3614. 

Establishing Freedmen Bureau, 
3596. 

Exclusion of electoral votes of 
States lately in rebellion, 3849. 

Government of rebel States, 3696, 
3743. 

Acts supplementary to, 3729, 
3734. 

Pocket veto of Missouri volunteer 
bounty bill, 3733. 

Surveying district of Montana, 
3624. 

Tenure of civil offices, 3690. 

Trustees of colored schools in Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, 3903. 
War between the States, termination 
of, proclaimed, 3515, 3627, 3632. 

Correction in date of, 3447. 
Jonathan, or Brother Jonathan.— A term 
used to denote the typical American. Its 
origin has been explained in several ways, 
but the most plausible seems to be that It 
grew out of Washington’s reference to his 
friend and adviser, Jonathan Trumbull, 
governor of Connecticut. 

Jones, The, sum accruing from sale of, 
to be paid owners of, 2111. 
Jonesboro (Ga.), Battle of.— On the 
night of Aug. 25, 1864, Gen. Sherman gave 
up the direct siege of Atlanta and attempted 
to gain possession of the Macon railroad to 
the southward. A part of his forces was 
moved back to the Chattahoochee to the 
northwest and others pushed southwest. 
The Army of the Tennessee, under Howard, 
having destroyed the roads southwest of 
Atlanta, moved east toward Jonesboro, 
twenty miles south of Atlanta. Hood, learn- 
ing of this movement, sent Hardee’s corps to 
defend Jonesboro. When Howard reached 
the town on the evening of Aug. 30 he found 
Hardee in possession. The latter attacked 
Howard on the 31st. After an engagement 
of two hours the Confederates retired with 
a loss of 1,400 killed and wounded. During 
the night Hardee retired to Lovejoy. See- 
ing his position in Atlanta Indefensible, 
Hood, on Sept. 1, blew up his magazines 
and evacuated the city, which was occupied 
by Geu. Slocum with the Twentieth Army 
Corps. 
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Jorgen Lorentzen, The, appropriation 
for seizure of, recommended, 3271. 
Josephine, The, referred to, 1030. 
Journals of Congress.—The proceedings 
of Congress from 1774 to 1788 were first 
published at Philadelphia. They comprised 
13 octavo volumes and were completed in 
1788. This is the only record of the Con- 
tinental Congress and that of the Confed- 
eration (except the “Secret Journals”), but 
contains no debates nor laws, that body 
being without legislative powers, although 
it adopted many resolutions, ordinances, 
and recommendations to the states. These 
journals were reprinted in Washington in 
1823 in 4 octavo volumes. “The Journal 
Acts, and proceedings of the Convention 
Assembled at Philadelphia which framed 
the Constitution of the United States” was 
published at Boston in 1819. There were 
also published in Boston in 1821, four vol- 
umes of the “Secret Journals of the Acts 
and Proceedings of Congress from the First 
meeting thereof to the Dissolution of the 
Confederation by the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” Accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion, the Journals of Congress have been 
printed each session since its adoption. 
(See Annals of Congress ; Cong., etc.) 

Judge-Advocates, Corps of, recommen- 
datiou regarding, 4570. 

Judges, Circuit: 

Increase in number of, recommended, 
4453, 4526, 4574, 4939, 5103, 5968. 
Inequality in amount of labor as- 
signed each, discussed, 1756. 
Judges, District, increase recommended 
in — 

Number of, 4939, 5103. 

Salaries of, 5478, 5561, 7589. 

Judicial Salaries. (See Salaries, Ju- 
dicial.) 

Judicial Integrity discussed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, 7521. 

Judiciary. — The Federal judiciary system 
was modeled after that of Great Britain. 
In the early history of England and of the 
American colonies the legislative bodies had 
judicial powers, and the English Parlia- 
ment is still known as the High Court of 
Parliament, and the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts as the General Court. Most of 
these powers, however, were soon trans- 
ferred to more compact bodies having ex- 
clu.sivoly judicial functions. Almost the 
only judicial function retained by legisla- 
tive bodies is the power of impeachment 
of high officers. The first step toward a 
Federal judiciary wore the commissions 
which decided land cases between the 
states, (hmmlssioners of appeal decided 
prize eases, and in 17S1, under the Articles 
of Confederation, thes(' were erected into a 
court. The ConstitulUm of 1787 provided 
for a Supreme Court and such inferior 
courts as Congress might establish. liv ihe 
judiciary act of 1780 circuit and district 
courts wore established. In 1891 the cir- 
cuit court of appeals was added to this 
system. The Court of Claims, the Court of 
Private Land Claims, and a system of Ter- 
ritorial courts have also been established by 
Congress. The Judiciary system of the 
several states is similar in a general way 
to that of the United States. (See also 
Courts.) 

The Justices of the United States Su- 


preme Court from its establishment to the 
present are : 

(Names of the Chief Justices in italics.) 
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Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. 
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Mahlon Pitney, N. .T 1012- 1S5S 

Ja.s. C. McUeyuolda, Teim. 10M~. . . . . . 1802 , . , . 

Louis D. Ihandei.s, Maas.. 1010- GOOD .... 

John 11. Clarke, Ohio. . . . 1910- 0000 .... 

Judiciary System (see also Justice^ 
Department of): 

Act — 

Making appropriation for certain 
judicial expenses vetoed, 4493. 
Regarding judiciary act vetoed, 
3844. 
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Judiciary System— ConWnwcd 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
tenure of office by judiciary of 
United States, recommended, 3841, 
3889. 

Extension and revision of, recom- 
mended by President — 

Adams, John, 279, 296. 

Adams, J. Q., 880, 958. 

Arthur, 4729. 

Cleveland, 4939, 5103, 5879, 5968. 
Jackson, 1024, 1121, 1168, 1336, 
1396. 

Jefferson, 319. 

Lincoln, 3250. 

Pierce, 2750, 2765, 2825. 
Washington, 119, 125, 143. 

Judicial districts, increase in, recom- 
mended, 4253. 

Misdemeanors, trial of, by United 
States commissioners, recommend- 
ed, 4939, 5879. 

Modifications in, recommended, 3250. 
Witnesses^ and jurors^ fees, referred 
to, 4730, 4770, 4836. 

Juilliard vs. Greenman.— One of several 
important legal-tender cases. Juilliard hav- 
ing contracted a sale of cotton for 
$5,122.90 to Greenman, the latter paid 
$22.90 in coin (wbich was accepted) and 
offered payment of the residue in United 
States notes. Juilliard refused to accept 
the notes, demanding gold or silver. The 
case came before the circuit court for the 
southern district of New York, which found 
a verdict for Greenman on the ground that 
notes issued by the United States are legal 
tender for payment of any debt. The 
Supreme Court, March 3, 1884, the case hav- 
ing been appealed to that tribunal on a 
writ of error, affirmed this .ludgment, thus 
establishing the constitutionality of the 
legal-tender act of March 31, 18G2. George 
F. Edmunds and Ben.iamln F. Butler ap- 
peared as counsel in this case, the former 
for plaintiff in error, the latter for defend- 
ant Justice Gray, in delivering the opinion, 
stated that the prohibition in the Consti- 
tution of the United States to the several 
States to coin money, emit bills of credit, 
or make anything but gold and silver coin 
a legal tender for debts does not deny to 
Congress either of these powers. These are 
powers incident to sovereignty, and the im- 
pressing upon Treasury notes the quality 
of being legal tender In payment of private 
debts is an appropriate means, conducive 
and plainly adapted to the execution of the 
undoubted powers of Congress, consistent 
with the letter and spirit, and therefore 
within the meaning, of (ho Constitution. 
The wisdom and expediency of such meaning 
Is a political question (o be determined by 
Congress, and not a .(udlelal question to be 
afterwards passed upon by the courts. Jus- 
tice Field filed a dissenting opinion. 

Jules et Marie, The, collision with 
United States Steamer 8nn Jacinto^ 
appropriation to former recom- 
mended, 3343. 

Junket. — A word applied to any feast or 
merry-making, convivial entertainment, or 
picnic. Politically, any trip, excursion, or 
entertainment by an official at public ex- 
pense under the guise of public service. 
The form of a junket Is usually a legisla- 


tive investigation requiring travel to va- 
rious points and large hotel bills. 

Jurors, fees of, referred to, 4730, 4770, 
4836. 

Jury. — A certain number of men selected 
according to law and sworn to inquire into 
or to determine facts concerning a cause or 
an accusation submitted to them and to 
declare the truth according to the evidence 
adduced. The custom of trying accused 
persons before a jury as practiced in this 
country and England is the natural out- 
growth of rudimentary forms of trials in 
vogue among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
The ancient Romans also had a form of 
trial before a presiding judge and a body 
of indices. The right of trial by jury is 

guaranteed by the Constitution in all 

criminal cases and at common law in cases 
where the amount in dispute exceeds $20. 
A petit or trial jury cousists of 12 men 
selected by lot from among all the citizens 
residing within the jurisdiction of the 

court. Their duty is to determine ques- 
tions of fact in accordance with the weight 
of testimony presented and report their 
finding to the presiding judge. An impar- 
tial jury is assured by the practice of 
drawing by lot and then giving the ac- 

cused the right to dismiss a certain num- 
ber without reason and certain others for 
good cause. Each of the jurymen must 
meet certain legal requirements as to ca- 
pacity in general and fitness for the par- 
ticular case upon which he is to sit, and 
must take an oath to decide without prej- 
udice and according to testimony presented. 
A coroner’s jury or jury of inquest is us- 
ually composed of from seven to fifteen per- 
sons summoned to inquire into the cause of 
sudden or unexplained deaths. (See also 
Grand Jury.) 

Jury System discussed, 319. 

Justice, Department of. — The several 
colonies, following the custom of Eng- 
land, had their attorney s-gonoral from early 
times. By the Judiciary Act of Sept. 24, 
1780, the first Congress under the Consti- 
tution directed the appointment of an At- 
torney-General w’ho should ct as legal ad- 
viser to the President and heads of De- 
partments and conduct cases in the Su- 
preme Court in which the United States 
was concerned. The small salary of $1,500 
a year which Congress voted was fixed 
on the supposition that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral would devote only a part of his time 
to his official duties. Edmund Randolph, 
however, the first occupant of the office, 
devoted his entire time to questions which 
arose in connection with the orsranlzati'm 
of the courts and their procedure. The 
salary was gradually increased until, in 
185.3, it wms made $8,000. equal to those 
of the other members of the Cabinet. No 
clerical force was provided, however, and 
not until 1818, during the attorney-gener- 
alship of William Wirt, was any appropria- 
tion made for clerical hire or office ex- 
penses. The clerical force was gradually 
Increased until, in 1855, It consisted of nine 
employees, but the First Assistant Attor- 
ney-General was not appointed until 1859. 

A very important step was taken In the 
organization of the Department in 1861, 
when the Attorney-General was given con- 
trol over the various district attorneys. 

By an act of Congress of 1870 what had 
been the Attorney-General’s office was for- 
mally organized as the Department of Jus- 
tice. Under this act the ofllce of Solicitor- 
General was created ; two Assistant Attor- 
noys-General (since increased to eight) 
were provided for, and the law officers of 
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Justice, Department of— Continued, 
the other Departments were placed under 
the Attorney-General’s control. Since its 
organization the work of the Department 
and the number of its employees have 
steadily increased until, at the present 
time, about two hundred and sixty oflScers 
and employees in Washington and nearly 
thirteen hundred in various parts of the 
United States are under the control of the 
Department. 

The Attorney-General, the head of the 
Department, is the chief legal officer of 
the country. He is and has been from the 
beginning, a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, and gives his advice and opinions 
when consulted by the President or heads 
of Departments. He also supervises the 
work of the district attorneys and United 
States marshals. Opinions on Constitu- 
tional questions must come from the At- 
torney-General himself ; opinions on other 
matters may be given by his assistants. 
Trials in which the Government is inter- 
ested may be conducted by the Attorney- 
General or the Solicitor-General, who acts 
as his assistant and assumes his duties in 
his absence. 

The Assistant to the Attorney-General, 
an office distinct from those of Assistant 
Attorneys-General, has special charge of 
matters arising out of the anti-trust and 
interstate commerce laws (q. v.). 

Eight Assistant Attorneys-General and 
one Special Assistant aid the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General, some hav- 
ing charge of special lines of business, such 
as the defense of cases in the Court of 
Claims (q. v.) and before the Spanish 
Treaty Claims Commission. The Special 
Assistant Attorney-General is at the head 
of the Bureau of Insular and Territorial 
Affairs. Special attorneys may be ap- 
pointed when necessary. The Attorney- 
General also has supervision and control of 
the law officers connected with the various 
Departments, that is to say the Assistant 
Attorneys-General for the Interior and 
Post Office Departments, the Solicitors of 
the Departments of State and the Treas- 
ury, and the Solicitor of Internal Eeve- 
nue in the Treasury Department. These 
act as chief law officers of the Department 
or office with which they are connected. 
A General Agent of the Department has 
charge of United States jails and prisons, 
and an Accounting Division examines the 
accounts of United States district attor- 
neys and marshals. 

The tabV in the next column Is a list of 
"-ib-m r.il and the Presidents under 
whom they served. 

For more detailed information as to the 
scope and activities of the Department of 
Justice consult the Index references to the 
Presidents’ Messages and Encyclopedic ar- 
ticles under the following headings: 
Attorney-General. Court of Claims. 

Commerce Court. Customs Court. 

Courts. Courts-martial. 

Courts, Supreme. Judiciary. 

Justice, Department of (see also Judi- 
ciary System): 

Act making appropriation for certain 
judicial expenses, vetoed, 4493. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
4474, 4525. 

Building for, recommended, 6343. 
Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 4938, 5578, 5879, 5968. 
Grant, 4153. 

Harrison, Benj., 6550, 5632, 5755, 


Attorney-General 


Washington Edmund Randolph, Virginia... 

“ William Bradford, Pennsylvania. 

“ Charles Lee, Virginia 

Adams .... “ “ 

“ .... Theophilus Parsons, Mass 

Jefferson... Levi Lincoln, Massachusetts. ... 

“ ... Robert Smith, Maryland 

“ ... John Breckinridge, Kentucky. . . 

“ ... Caesar A. Rodney, Delaware 

Madison. . . “ “ 

“ ... William Pinkney, Maryland. . . . 

“ ... Richard Rush, Pennsylvania 

Monroe. ... “ _ “ .... 

“ William Wirt, Virginia 

J Q.Adams " “ .... 

Jackson John McP. Berrien, Georgia. . . . 

“ Roger B. Taney, Maryland 

“ Benjamin F. Butler, New York. . 

VanBuren. “ “ 

" , Felix Grundy, Tennessee 

“ . Henry D Gilpin, Pennsylvania. . 

Harrison.. . John J. Crittenden, Kentucky. . . 

Tyler “ "... 

“ Hugh S. Legare, South Carolina. . 

“ John Nelson, Maryland 

Polk John Y. Mason, Virginia 

" Nathan Clifford, Maine 

“ Isaac Toucey, Connecticut 

Taylor Reverdy Johnson, Maryland. .. . 

Fillmore. . . John J. Crittenden, Kentucky. . . 

Pierce Caleb Cushing, Massachusetts. . 

Buchanan.. Jeremiah S. Black, Pennsylvania. 

“ .. Edwin M. Stanton, Ohio ! 

Lincoln Edward Bates, Missouri 

“ .... Titian J. Coffey, Pennsylvania.. . ! 

“ .... James Speed, Kentucky 


“ ... Henry Stanbery, Ohio 

“ ... William M. Evarts, Now Y ork. . . 

Grant Ebenezer R. Hoar, Mass 

" Amos T. Ackerman, Georgia. . . . 

“ ..... George H. Williams, Oregon. . . . 

" Edwards Pierrepont, New York.. 

** Alphonso Taft, Ohio 

Hayes Charles Devens, Massachusetts.. 

Garfield. . . Wayne MaeVeagh, Penn 

Arthur Benjamin H. Brewster, Penn.. 

Cleveland . Augustus H. Garland, Arkansas. . 
B, Harrison William H. H. Miller, Indiana. . . 
Cleveland.. Richard Olney, Massachusetts.. 

* .. Judson Harmon, Ohio 

McKinley.. Joseph McKenna, California. . . . 
" .. John W. Griggs, New Jersey. . . . 

“ .. Philander C. Knox, Penn 

Roosevelt.. Philander C. Knox» Penn 

" .. William H. Moody, Maas 

" . . Charles J. Bonaparte, Maryland . 

Taft Geo. W. Wickersham, New York . 

Wilson James C, McReynolda, Tenn 

“ . . . T. W. Gregory, Texaa 


Insurance of commissions to officials 
by Attorney-General recommended, 
4063. 

Legal business of Government, man- 
ner of conducting, referred to, 
2771, 2825. 

Operations of, discussed, 7522. 

Recommendation that Attorney-Gen- 
eral bo placed on footing with 
heads of other Executive Depart- 
ments, 562, 880, 1016, 2265. 

Reorganization of, 7368. 

Transfer of Patent Office from State 
Department to. recommended, 2265. 
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Kansas. — One of the western group of 
states ; nickname, “The Garden State,” 
“The Sunflower State,” etc. ; motto, “Ad 
astra per aspera” (“To the stars through 
difficulties”). It is situated in the central 
part of the Union and extends from lat. 37° 
to 40° north and from long. 94° 
38' to 102° west. Kansas is bounded on 
the north by Nebraska, on the east by 
Missouri (separated in part by the Missouri 
River), on the south by Oklahoma and on 
the west by Colorado, and has an area of 
82,158 square miles. It was a part of the 
Louisiana Purchase and was made a terri- 
tory in 1854. 

The Topeka constitution, prohibiting 
slavery, was framed in 1855 and the 
Lecompton constitution, which sanctioned 
slavery, in 1857. A civil war broke out 
between the adherents of these two consti- 
tutions. Finally, in 1859, the Wyandotte 
constitution, forbidding slavery, was adopt- 
ed. The State was admitted to the Union 
Jan. 29. 1801. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 177,841, comprising 
43,384,799 acres, valued with stock and im- 
provements at $2,039,389,910, an increae 
of $1,175,289,024 over the 1900 I'cport. The 
average value of farm land per acre was 
$25.45, as compared with $12.77 in 1900. 
The value of domestic animals, poultry, 
etc., was $253,528,577, including 3,079,403 
cattle, valued at $80,557,443 ; 1,147,050 
horses, $112,758,108 ; 208,409 mules, $25,- 
629,418 ; 3,050,157 swine, $24,708,885 ; 

272,475 sheep, $1,209,931. The yield and 
value of field crops for 1911 is given as 
follows: Corn, 8,700,000 acres, 120,150,- 
000 bushels, $79,474,000; wheat, 4,810,000 
acres, 51,387,000 bushels, $40,702,000 ; 
oats, 2,000,000 acres, 30,000,000 bu.shels, 
$13,500,000 ; rye, 18,000 acres, 198,000 
bushels, $160,000; potatoes, 80,000 acres, 
1,760,000 bushels, $1,800,000; hay, 1,049,- 
000 acres, 1,402,000 tons, $13,880,000. 

The mineral products of the State for 
1910 were valued at $28,304,191, consisting 
of coal, zinc, lead, clay products, petroleum, 
natural gas, sand, gravel, and stone. The 
coal production for 1910 was 4,921,451 
short tons, valued at $7,914,709, a decrease 
of more than two million tons from the 
amount produced the previous year, on ac- 
count of a strike among the mine-workers. 
The number of men employed in the mines of 
the State during 1910 was 12.870, of whom 
10,346 were idle more than half time. 

Kansas has 8,900 miles of steam railway 
and 208 miles of electric lines. The popu- 
lation In 1910 was 1,090,949. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Kansas Thaving an annua Fbutput 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 3,136. The amount of capital In- 
vested was $103,790,000, giving employment 
to 53,032 persons, using material valued at 
$201,148,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $323,234,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $34,983,000. 

( Sec also Lecompton Constitution ; To- 
peka Constitution ; Wyandotte Constitu- 
tion.) 

Kansas: 

A.ct“— • 

For sale of Indian reservation, 4656. 
To provide for sale of New York 
Indian lands in, vetoed, 5238. 
Admission of, into Union discussed, 
2980, 3002, 3028. 

Eecommended, 2893, 3009. 


Kansas 


Affairs of, referred to, 2951, 2995, 
2996. 

Boundary line of, survey of, recom- 
mended, 2873. 

Chief justice of, functions of, re- 
ferred to, 2958. 

Constitutional convention in, dis- 
cussed, 3002, 3030. 

Disorders and revolutions in, dis- 
cussed, 2873, 2885, 2915, 2937, 
2980, 3002, 3028, 3177. 
Proclamation against, 2923. 

Election and qualifications for elec- 
tors discussed, 2885, 2980, 3002, 
3028, 3177. 

Expenditures for persons called into 
service of United States in, 2953, 
2954. ' ' 

Fortifications in Lawrence, referred 
to, 3894. 

Government organization in, dis- 
turbed, 2885, 2894, 2898, 2937, 
2980, 3002, 3028, 3177. 
Proclamation against unlawful com- 
binations, 2923. 

Indian refugees in, referred to, 3410. 

Joint resolution authorizing grant of 
lands to, for benefit of agriculture, 
etc., vetoed, 5308. 

Meetings in, interfered with by 
Army, 2915. 

Memorial from citizens of, regarding 
creation of new territory, etc., 3111. 

Military forces of United States sent 
to, referred to, 4013. 

Public lands of, 6706. 

Belief for suffering people in — 
Eecommended, 3184. 

Eef erred to, 4272. 

Slavery in, discussed, 2962, 2981, 
3002, 3028. 

Soldiers employed in, to arrest vio- 
lators of law, referred to, 2908. 

Troops of, treatment of, captured by 
insurgents, referred to, 3398. 

Wea trust lands in, referred to, 3400. 
Kansas Aid Society. — An organization to 
aid immigration into Kansas. Under the 
provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
passed by Congress in May, 1854, the ques- 
tion of slavery in Kansas was left to the 
residents of the state for settlement, on the 
principle of local option or “squatter sov- 
ereignty.” An immigrant aid association, 
which had been already formed in Massa- 
chusetts for the purpose, began sending 
anti-slavery settlers into the new Territory 
to forestall its settlement by slaveholders. 
Similar societies were organized in July, 
1854, in New York and Connecticut. The 
settlers were provided with ample funds 
and means of defense against the settlers 
from the slaveholding states of the South. 
Meantime slavery advocates from Missouri 
were passing over the line and preempting 
large tracts of fertile lands. For four years 
the conflict for supremacy raged between 
the two parties, the anti-slavery party 
finally prevailing. 
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Kansas City, Port Scott and Gulf Eail- 
way Co., act to authorize construc- 
tion of railway through Indian Ter- 
ritory by, returned, 4986. 

Kansas City, Oklahoma and Pacific 
Railway Co., act authorizing con- 
struction and operation of railway 
by, through Indian reservations ve- 
toed, 6008. 

Kansas Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Kansas-Nebraska Act.—By the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 slavery was prohibited 
in all the region lying north of lat. 36® 30' 
with the exception of that lying in the 
State of Missouri. As a result of the Mexi- 
can War the limits of the United States 
were extended from the one hundredth me- 
ridian westward to the Pacific and south- 
ward to lat 32° 30' north. By the Kan- 
sas-Nehraska Act, passed by Congress m 
May, 1854, Kansas and Nebraska^ were 
separated and organized into two distinct 
territories, and the question of slavery 
was left to the people for settlement. As 
both these states lie north of the line above 
which slavery was prohibited by the Mis- 
souri Compromise, the passage of the bill 
practically repealed that measure. The 
status of Nebraska as a free state was soon 
determined, but the struggle in Kansas was 
long and bitter. It disrupted the Whig 
party and led to the establishment of the 
Republican party, and was an important 
link in the chain of events that brought 
on the Civil War. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act: 

Discussed, 2982. 

Referred to, 3030. 

Kanso, Straits of, vessels of United 
States interfered with by British ves- 
sels in, referred to, 4068. 

Kaskaskia Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Ka-ta-ka Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Kaw Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Kearsarge, The.— A United States cor- 
vette built at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1861. 
She carried 1C3 officers and men, four 32- 
pounder and one 2S-pounder guns, and two 
11-lnch rifles. She was commanded by Capt. 
John A. Winslow. Her greatest service was 
the sinking of the Confederate cruiser Ala- 
lama, off Cherbourg, Prance, June 19, 1864. 
The Alabama had done much damage to 
United States commerce, and the Kearsarpe 
had been sent to sink her. When the Kear- 
sarpe opened fire her superiority in point of 
management and gunnery was at once ap- 
parent One of her shells cut off the Ala- 
bama's mizzenmast, and another exploded, 
killing half her crew. Peb. 2, 1894, the 
Kearsarpe was wrecked on Roncador Reef, 
in the Caribbean Sea. (Sec also Alabama 
Claims.) 

Kearsarge, The, destruction of the Ala- 
hama by, referred to, 3457. 

Kenesaw Mountain (Ga.), Battle of.— 
Between the 1st and 6th of Juno, 1864, 
Sherman gradually moved his army so as 
to envelop Allatoona Pass. This compelled 
Johnston to withdraw his army from Its 
strongly Intrenched positions at New Hope 
Church and Acworth. Allatoona Pass was 
then made a depot of supplies, and June 8 
Gen. Blair Joined Sherman with two di- 
visions of the Seventh Corps and a brigade 


of cavalry, raising his effective force to Its 
original strength of 98,000. Johnston’s 
force was 62,000. Sherman then advanced 
toward Kenesaw Mountain, and on June 14 
an artillery duel took place in which the 
Confederate General Polk was killed. On 
the loth and 17th of June the Confederates 
retired from Pine Mountain and Lost Moun- 
tain, and thoroughly intrenched themselves 
on Kenesaw Mountain. June 27 two as- 
saults on the Confederate position were 
simultaneously made, one by Thomas and 
the other by McPherson. Both were re- 
pulsed. Nothing now remained for Sherman 
but to turn the position. July 2 the whole 
army was put in motion toward the Chat- 
tahoochee. The Confederates immediately 
abandoned their position on tbe mountain 
and retired to the river. Sherman's loss at 
the attack on Kenesaw Mountain aggregated 

3.000 men including Generals Harkor and 
McCook. The Confederate loss was 630. 
Kennebec Purchase.— in 1628 the coun- 
cil for New England granted to William 
Bradford and other Plymouth colonists a 
tract of territory along the Kennebec and 
Cobbiseccontee rivers for fishing purposes. 
This was sold in 1661 to Tyng and others, 
and has since been known as the Kenne- 
bec Purchase. 

Kentucky.— One of the southern group of 
states ; nickname, “The Corn Cracker 
State motto, “United we stand, divided 
we fall.” The name is said to mean in the 
language of the Indians “Dark and bloody 
ground.” It lies between lat. 36° 30' and 
39° 6' north and long. 82° and 89° 38' 
west. It is bounded on the north by Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois (separated by the Ohio 
River), on the east by West Virginia (sep- 
arated by the Big Sandy River) and Vir- 
ginia, on the south by Tennessee, and on 
the west by Missouri (separated by the 
Mississippi River). Area, 40,598 square 
miles. 

A vast tract of land, including what Is 
now Kentucky, was ceded to Great Britain 
by the Iroquois Indians in 1684. Kentucky 
was explored by Daniel Boone in 1760, and 
the first settlement was made at Harrods- 
burg in 1774. It was made a county of 
Virginia In 1776 and admitted to the Union 
June 1, 1792. It took a distinguished part 
in the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and 
the Civil War. Although a slave state, 
Kentucky wished to preserve neutrality in 
the latter war. ICentucky has abundant 
natural resources In the shape of coal and 
iron mines, ‘hard wood forests, fertile soil 
and groat water power facilities. Tobacco, 
corn and wheat are the chief agricultural 
products, Louisville being the largest leaf 
tobacco market in the world. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 259,185, comprising 
22,189,127 acres, valued with stock and im- 
provements at ."FTTa, 797,880. 'The average 
value of farm land was $21.83, as compared 
with $13,24 in 1900. The value of domestic 
animals, poultry, etc., was $117,480,602, in- 
cluding 1,000,037 cattle valued at $25,971,- 
571; 443.034 horses, $44,790,120; 225,043 
mules, $20,402,090: 1,401,800 swine, $8,- 
951,692 ; 1,303,013 sheep, $5,573,998. The 
yield and value of field crops for 1911 Is 
given as follows : Corn. 3,000.000 acres, 

93.600.000 bushels, $59,908.000 ; wheat, 

780.000 acres, 9.906,000 bushels, $0,114,- 
000; oats. 170,000 acres. 3,128.000 bushels, 
$1,564,000; rye, 22,0()0 acres, 204,000 
bushels. $243,000; potatoes, 52,000 acres, 

2.028.000 bushels, $2,170,000; hay, 450,000 
acres, 428.000 tons, $7.404,000 ; tobacco, 

345.000 acres, 303,600,000 pounds, $23,- 
377,200. 
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Kentucky — Continued, 

The principal mineral product of Ken- 
tucky is coal, the value of which consti- 
tutes about three-fourths of the value of 
the state’s total mineral output. In 1913, 
according to the United States Geological 
Survey, the total value of the mineral pro- 
duction of Kentucky was about $27,000,- 
000, of which the coal mines contributed 
$20,516,749. This is an increase of about 
$4,500,000 in value of total mineral prod- 
ucts over the figures for 1912. 

The second industry in importance, clay- 
working, contributed $2,914,276 in 1913, an 
increase of $470,536 over 1912. The quarry- 
ing industry is third in importance in the 
state, its products in 1913 oeing valued at 
$1,150,20C against $1,282,148 In 1912. 

The petroleum production of Kentucky in- 
creased from 484,368 barrels in 1912, val- 
ued at $424,822, to 524,568 barrels in 1913, 
valued at $675,748, while the value of the 
natural gas produced decreased from $522,- 
455 to $509,846. 

Kentucky is one of the few states in which 
fluorspar is produced, and in 1913 the out- 
put was nearly double in quantity and value 
that of 1912. Other mineral products are 
asphalt, cement, ferro alloys, iron ore, lead, 
lime, mineral water, oilstones, sand and 
gravel, sand-lime brick, and zinc. 

The receipts for the financial year end- 
ing June 30, 1911, were $7,676,588; the 
disbursements for the same period, $7,013,- 
330 ; treasury balance, $356,289. The bond- 
ed debt of the State at the end of the fiscal 
year was $2,315,027. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Kentucky having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 4,184. The amount of capital In- 
vested was $103,423,000, giving employment 
to 77,865 persons, using material valued at 
$114,820,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $230,249,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $43,153,000. 

The Ohio and Mississippi rivers and their 
tributaries afford natural means of transit, 
and 3,432 miles of steam railway and 337 
miles of electric lines traverse the State. 
The population for 1910 was 2,289,905. 

Kentucky (see also Louisville): 

Admission of, into Union, referred 
to, 73, 76, 78. 

Amendment to Constitution, applica- 
tion to Congress to call convention 
for proposing, 3194. 

Arrests in, referred to, 3278. 

Constitution adopted by, referred to, 
120, 122, 124. 

Constitution, amendment to, applica- 
tion to Congress to call convention 
for proposing, 3194, 

Digest of decisions of Supreme Court 
asked for, 1496. 

Martial law established in, and writ 
of haheas corpus suspended by 
proclamation, 3420, 

Proclamation revoking, 3529. 

Militia of, commended for Indian 
service, 96. 

OfSicers of, attempt to bring Aaron 
Burr to justice, 403. 

Ratification of amendment to Federal 
Constitution by, referred to, 249, 

250. 

Kentucky Resolutions.—KIne resolutions 
prepared by Thomas Jefferson and passed 
by the Kentucky legislature in 1798. 


King Philip 

These and the Virginia Resolutions were 
the outgrowth of a feeling that the Fed- 
eral party, in passing the alien and sedi- 
tion laws, was making an illegitimate use 
of the power granted to the Government 
by the Constitution. The resolutions de- 
clared that the Union was not based on 
the “principle of unlimited submission to 
the General Government;” that the Con- 
stitution was a compact to which each 
state was a party as related to its fellow 
states, and that in all cases not specified 
In the compact each party had a right to 
judge for itself, as well of infractions as 
of the mode and measure of redress. They 
then proceeded to set forth the unconstitu- 
tionality of the alien and sedition laws and 
invited other states to join in declaring 
them void. A tenth resolution was passed 
the following year declaring that nullifica- 
tion of a Federal law by a state was the 
rightful remedy for Federal usurpation of 
authority. Upon these resolutions were 
based in part the doctrines of nullification 
and secession. 

Kemstown (Va.), Battle of. (See Win- 
chester (Va.), Battles of.) 

Kettle Creek (Ga.), Battle of.— Feb. 14, 
1779, Col. Andrew Pickens, of South Caro- 
lina, and Col. Dooley, of Georgia, with 300 
men, surprised Col, Boyd’s provincials on 
the north side of Kettle Creek, in Wilkes 
County, Ga. A short skirmish ensued, in 
which Boyd’s tories were routed with in- 
considerable loss on either side. 

Keweenaw, The. (See Baltimore, Tbe.) 
Key West, Fla.: 

Blockade of port of, having been in- 
advertently included among those 
which were not to be opened to 
commerce, removed by proclama- 
tion in April, 1865, 3482. 

Fever prevalent at, 782. 

Health of squadron at, referred to, 
827. 

Kickapoo Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Kidnapping of American child in Mex- 
ico referred to, 3572. 

Kiel Canal, encomiums bestowed on 
American vessels at opening of, 6062. 
Kik-M-Uus Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Kllbourn vs. Thompson. — A case decided 
by the Supreme Court In 1880 denying 
the right of the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives to punish anyone except their 
own members for contempt of their orders. 
Kllbourn was summoned as a witness be- 
fore the House in 1876, and required to 
answer questions as to his private busi- 
ness and to produce certain papers. He 
refused, whereupon Sergeant-nt-Arms 
Thompson was ordered to imprison him 
In the Jail of the District of Columbia. 
He remained In prison forty-five days. He 
was then released on a writ of habeas 
corpus. He brought suit for false Imprison- 
ment against Thompson and the members 
of the committee who caused his arrest- 
The court decided that the House might 

S unish Its own members for disorderly con- 
uct, but that the Constitution did not give 
either branch of Congress general author- 
ity to punish for contempt. It was held, 
Justice Miller delivering the opinion, that 
neither House of Congress Is a part of any 
court of general jurisdiction. Judgment 
was given lillhourn, which was paid by an 
appropriation by Congress. 
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King PMlip's War.— Philip, son of 
'Massasoit, sachem of the Wampanoag In- 
^dians and a friend to the early settlers of 
.Plymouth, determined to drive away or kill 
all the European settlers in his territory. 
His camp was at Mount Hope, R. I., and his 
first blow was struck at Swansea, Mass., 
July 4, 1675. The settlers took up arms in 
defense and drove the Indians to the more 
remote settlements. Philip was reenforced 
by other tribes, but the Indians suffered 
many defeats and were finally subdued. 
Philip was shot in a swamp by a treacherous 
Indian and his head was carried in triumph 
to Plymouth. His son, the last of the line, 
Vas sold into slavery and sent to Bermuda. 

Kings Mountain (S. C.), Battle of.— 

Early in October, 1780, Cornwallis sent 
Colonels Tarleton and Ferguson from 
Charleston to invade North Carolina, enroll 
local militia, and compel the allegiance of 
the people. On the 6th Ferguson, finding 
himself hotly pursued by the Americans, 
took up a strong position on Kings Moun- 
'tain, near the boundary line between North 
and South Carolina. The nest day his army, 
about 1,500 strong, was attacked by about 
the same number of American militia under 
command of Colonels Shelby, Campbell, 
Cleveland, McDowell, Sevier, and Williams. 
After a desperate struggle lasting an hour, 
in which Ferguson was killed, the British 
force surrendered. The casualties on the 
British side were 387 killed or so badly 
wounded as to bo left upon the field and 
about 1,200 taken prisoners. The Americans 
lost 28 men and 60 wounded. Fifteen hun- 
dred muskets and other arms fell into the 
hands of the Americans. 

Elitchen Cabinet. — A name applied to a 
certain circle of intimate friends of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, These friends were 
said to have more influence with the Presi- 
dent than his oflicial Cabinet. The princi- 
pal member of the Ivitchen Cabinet was 
Duff Green, of St. Louis, who established 
the newspaper, The United States Tele- 
graph, in Washington. This paper was the 
President’s organ until 1831, when Green, 
siding with Calhoun against Jackson, lost 
the latter’s confidence. The Qlohe, John 
C. Rives and Francis P. Blair, editors, then 
became the President’s organ, and Blair 
became a member of his Kitchen Cabinet. 
Other members were William B. Lewis, of 
Nashville, who was appointed Second Au- 
ditor of the Treasury ; Isaac Hill, of New 
Hampshire, who was made Second Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, and Amos Kendall, 
of Kentucky, who was made Fourth Audi- 
tor of the Treasury and finally in 1835 
joined the official Cabinet as I’ostmasTor- 
General. The term has also Peon ai)pli(Hl 
to certain advisers of President John Ty- 
ler and of President Andrew Johnson, but 
Jackson’s Kitchen Cabinet is meant when 
the term is used without qualification. 

Kitter 7 , Me., dry dock at, 2414. 
Klamath Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Knights of Labor. — A secret order of 
workingmen, founded by Uriah S. Stevens 
in Philadelphia in 1809, and formally or- 
'ganlzed as a national body, with district 
and local assemblies, in 1871. It was not 
until 1881 that the name of the order was 
made public. At that time nearly all the 
trades wore represented. Each trade 
formed a district, as nearly as possible. 
The knights are governed by a general 
executive board, presided over by a general 
master workman, which has power to order 
strikes and boycotts. The membership once 


reached 220,000. They have ordered many 
strikes among coal miners and railroad 
operatives. Perhaps the greatest strike ever 
undertaken by the general assembly of the 
order was that on the Missouri Pacific sys- 
tem, which failed. A general strike of the 
district composed of telegraphers also 
failed. The object of the order is tne 
amelioration of the condition of working- 
men. The order has generally been super- 
seded by the Federation of Labor. 

Know Nothings. (See All-American 

Party.) 

Knoxville (Tenn.), Siege of.— Sept. 3, 
1863, Gen. Burnside, with the Army of the 
Ohio, occupied Knoxville, Tenn. Upon his 
advance the Confederate General Buckner 
evacuated eastern Tennessee and joined 
Bragg at Chattanooga. Early in November 
Longstreet, with 16,000 men, was detached 
from Bragg’s army and sent to regain pos- 
session of Knoxville. Burnside, with a force 
of 12,000, met Longstreet at Campbells Sta- 
tion, Tenn., Nov. 16, and retarded his ad- 
vance long enough to enable him to con- 
centrate his forces at Knoxville. Longstreet 
then besieged that town. Nov. 18 and 20 he 
unsuccessfully assaulted the Federal works. 
Meantime Grant had defeated Bragg at 
Chattanooga, and Sherman, with 25,000 
men, was sent to the relief of Burnside. 
Dec. 5, 1803. Longstreet, hearing of the 
approach of Sherman, raised the siege and 
retreated toward Virginia. Sherman there- 
upon returned to the line of the Hiawassee, 
leaving two divisions under Gen. Granger 
to sustain Burnside. 

Kootenay Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Korea. (See Japan, Chosen.) 

Chemulpo, agreement respecting for- 
eign settlement at, 5391. 

Consular courts in, organization of, 
recommended, 5368, 5471, 7069. 
Regulations for, 5675. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
4761, 4915, 5367. 

Legation of United States, at prem- 
ises for, discussed, 4823. 

Military instructors desired by, and 
recommendations regarding, 4856, 
4915. 

Minister and party sent to conclude 
treaty with, treacherously at- 
tacked, 4099. 

Result of expedition discussed, 
4099. 

Mission from, received, 5367. 

Treaty with, 4698. 

Referred to, .4715, 4757, 4761. 

War between China and Japan re- 
garding. (See Wars, Foreign.) 
Korea, Treaties with. — A treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation was concluded in 
1882. It provides for perpetual peace and 
friendship between the rulers and citizens 
of both countries. Consular representatives 
are to be appointed and accredited ac- 
cording to the regulations commonly govern- 
ing such matters. Humane treatment la 
to be extended to all vessels in distress, 
and the eiistomary provisions are made 
for their relief. United States vessels con- 
ducting clandestine trade at a port not 
open to foreign commerce shall be confis- 
cated. Citizens are to be protected within 
the dominions of the other country. In 
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Korea, Treaties viit'h.—Contmed. 
cases of controversy between citizens of the 
one country and subjects of the other, the 
trial is to be made before a judge of the 
nationality of the defendant, and all fa- 
cilities shall extend to the counsel of the 
plaintiff. This condition shall obtain in 
Chosen until such time as in the opinion 
of the United States the judicial conditions 
and administration of justice in that coun- 
try shall conform to the standard of the 
United States; at which time citizens of 
the United States in Korea shall become 
subject to the native authorities. 

The tariff on ^all articles of daily use 
imported into Korea shall never exceed 
ten per cent, of the value of such goods: 
articles of luxury, as foreign wines and 
tobacco, watches and clocks shall be sub- 
ject to an import duty not to exceed thirty 
per cent, of the value, and articles of na- 
tive produce, five per cent, ad valorem. The 
tonnage duties on ships entering harbors 
or ports in Chosen shall be five mace per 
ton, payable once every throe months. The 
holding of land, construction of buildings, 
while freely permitted in any of the ports 
open to foreigners, is restricted that the 
property shall always be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the authorities of Chosen, and that 
the only extraterritorial rights in connec- 
tion with these matters shall be those con- 
ferred by this treaty. The trade in Chosen 
shall be restricted to the open ports and 
coastwise trade by the citizens of the 
United States is prohibited. Trade in opi- 
um between the two countries Is absolutely 
forbidden. lu times of threatened famine 
in Chosen, the emperor may, at discretion, 
forbid the export of foodstuffs; the ex- 
portation of rice and breadstuffs from the 
open port of Yin-Chuen is at all times 
forbidden. Ginseng may not be exported 
from any port of Chosen. Only tho gov- 
ernment officials of Chosen may purchase 
and bring in arms and munitions of war. 

Free emigration and immigration between 
the two countries is permitted to students. 
A fuller treaty shall be made between the 
two countries within five years from the 
date of conclusion of this tentative agree- 
ment, the later treaty to be based upon 
the experience of the two nations on exist- 
ing conditions. Any privileges which may 
hereafter be accorded by Chosen to other 
foreign nations shall accrue to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The agreement between Japan and Korea 
of 1905 provides ; 


“The Government of Japan undertakes to 
see to the execution of the treaties actu- 
ally existing between Korea and other pow- 
ers and the Government of Korea engages 
not to conclude hereafter any act or engage- 
ment having an international character ex- 
cept through the medium of the Government 
of Japan.” 

Erehs, Ind. T., miners killed at, 5663, 
Ku-Klux Klan.—A secret organization in 
several^ of the southern states soon after 
the Civil War. Its exact origin was never 
given. It was claimed that a copy of the 
constitution (prescript, as it was termed) 
of the order was obtained, from which it 
was learned that their lodges were called 
dens; the masters, cyclops; the members, 
ghouls. A county was called a province and 
was governed hy a grand giant and four 
goblins. A Congressional district was a 
dominion, governed by a grand titan and 
six furies. A state was a realm, governed 
by a grand dragon and eight hydras. The 
whole country was the empire, governed 
by a grand wizard and ten genii. They ap- 
peared only at night and carried banners. 
Their dress was a covering for the heai 
descending over the body, holes being cut 
for eyes and mouth, the covering being 
decorated in any startling or fantastic man- 
ner. Its object was to suppress the negro 
as a factor in politics, by means of in- 
timidation and terrorization, and, for a 
time, many of the most prominent and 
respectable citizens of the southern states 
belonged to it; but later the more re- 
spectable element withdrew and the or- 
ganization outran its original purpose. In 
many localities gross disorders and crimes 
wore committed by persons in disguise, who 
were either members of the Klan or who 
were using the disguise and methods of 
the order for evil purposes. A Congression- 
al investigation followed, and President 
Grant in a message asked for legislation to 
suppress the order, etc. The Ku-Klux act 
(see Force Bill) was passed in 1871, The 
same year the president issued proclama- 
tions on the subject, and soon thereafter 
the Klans dispersed and ceased to exist. 

Ku-Klux Elan (see also Eifle Clubs; 
White Leagues): 

Discussed, 4104, 4117. 

Proclamations against, 4086, 4088, 
4089, 4090, 4093. 

Kupreanof Island, referred to, 6735. 
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La ATora Silver Mining Co., claim of, 
against Mexico, 4697, 4760, 4982, 
4987, 5193, 5502, 6432, 6679, 

La Crosse, Wis., bridge over Missis- 
sippi River at, 4148. 

La Manche, The, appropriation for 
claims regarding, recommended, 3399. 
La Pensee, The, judicial proceedings 
against, referred to, 706. 

La Plata River: 

Transactions in region of, affecting 
political relations with other pow- 
ers referred to, 3890, 3898, 3899. 
Treaties regarding navigation of, 
2813. 

Labor (see Commerce and Labor, De- 
partment of) : 

Compensated plantation, referred to, 
3470, 

Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 4979, 5095, 5111, 5359. 
Grant, 4255. 

Lincoln, 3258. 

Roosevelt, 6715, 6786, 6895, 6898, 
6973, 6983, 7035, 7089, 7205, 7210, 
7213. 

Principle of arbitration referred to, 
6348, 7089. 

Labor, Bureau of, enlargement of, by 
adding power of arbitration rec- 
ommended, 4979, 5111. 

"Work of, discussed, 6898. 

Labor, Commission of, establishment 
of, with power of arbitration recom- 
mended, 4979, 5111. 

Labor, Commissioner of: 

Annual report of, transmitted, 5502, 
5569, 5674, 5782, 5909. 

Reports of, on — 

Building and loan associations, 
5909. 

Compulsory insurance of working- 
men in Germany, etc., 5782. 
Gothenburg system of regulating 
liquor traffic, 5785. 

Housing of working people, 6001. 
Industrial education, 5782. 

Slums of cities, 5911. 

Labor Day. — The first Monday in Septem- 
ber has been made a holiday by thirty-six 
states and by the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It was first observed in 
Colorado in 1887. Meetings for the dis- 
cussion of labor questions are held. There 
are usually parades, picnics, and dances. 
In Europe May 1 is celebrated as a labor 
festival and there are demonstrations by 
workingmen. 

Labor, Department of.~In response to 
petitions from labor organizations and 
trade unions for a department of the gov- 
ernment to look after their Interests the 
Bureau of Labor was established In the 
Interior Department by act of Congress 
of June 27. 1884. After an existence of 
four years the bureau was raised to the 
dignity of a department June 13, 1888, and 
Carroll D. Wright was placed at Its head 
as Commissioner. He was later succeeded 
by Charles P. Neill. When Congress es- 


tablished the Department of Commerce and 
Labor Feb. 14, 1903, the activities in be- 
half of labor were placed under the juris- 
diction of the new secretary. (See Com- 
merce, Department of.) 

The Sixty-second Congress, on the last 
day of its third session, March 4, 1913, 
separated the Department of Commerce 
and Labor into the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Labor. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Children's Bureau and the Bureaus of Im- 
migration and Naturalization were placed 
under the new Secretary, with directions 
to investigate and report to Congress a 
plan for the co-ordination of the powers 
of the present bureaus, commissions and 
departments so far as they relate to labor 
and its conditions, in order to harmonize 
and unify them. The new Secretary was 
charged with the duty of fostering, promot- 
ing, and developing the welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United States, im- 
proving their working conditions, and ad- 
vancing their opportunities for profitable 
employment. He has power under the law 
to act as mediator and to appoint commis- 
sioners of conciliation in labor disputes 
whenever in his judgment the interests of 
Industrial peace may require it to be done, 

William Bauchop Wilson, member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania, who had been 
chairman of the House Committee on La- 
bor, was made the first Secretary. 

Labor, Hours of: 

Referred to, 6348, 6455. 

Uniform course regarding, recom- 
mended, 1819. 

Wages of Government employees 
not to be affected by reduction in, 
proclaimed, 3969, 4129. 

Labor, International Exposition of, at 

Barcelona, Spain, discussed, 5177, 

5399. 

Labor, Knights of. (See Knights of 

Labor.) 

Labor Parties. (See the several par- 
ties.) 

Labor Question: 

Attitude of leaders toward courts, 
7590. 

Child-labor, 6898, 6980, 6983, 7436. 

Discussed by President Roosevelt, 
6786, 6895, 6898, 6899, 6980, 6983, 
7089, 7205, 7210, 7213, 7436. 

Hours of railroad employees, 6982, 
7035. 

Power of courts to grant injunctions 
in labor disputes, 6983. 

Relations of National Government to 
the, 6648, 6715, 6897. 

(See also Arbitration, Labor, and 
Strike Commission.) 

Labor Statistics, Bureaus of. — Many 
states and the United States have bureaus 
of labor statistics. The first office of the 
kind was established in Massachusetts by 
an act of June 23, 1869. Others were estab- 
lished as follows : In Pennsylvania In 
1872; Connecticut in 3 873 (abolished in 
1875 and reestablished in 1885) ; Ohio In 
1877 ; New Jersey in 1878 : Indiana, Mis- 
souri and Illinois In 1879 : California, Wis- 
consin, New York, and Michigan in 1883 ; 
Maryland and Iowa In 1884. Thirteen 
states other than those named have organ- 
ized labor bureaus. 
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Labor Statistics, Bureau of, act to es- 
tablish, omissions in, referred to, 
4807. 

Compilation of labor laws of various 
States, recommended, 6898. 
Exemption from anti-trnst law, of 
organizations of, 7195. 

Principle of arbitration referred to, 
7036, 7089. 

Strikes and lockouts, 7088. 

Laborers, Alien, discussed, 6065, 634S, 
6455. 

Laborers, Government, appointment 
of, 6707, 6781, 6804. 

Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, expe- 
dition fitted out for relief of, 4835. 
Board to consider expedition to be 
sent, 4813. 

Offer of rewards for rescuers of, dis- 
cussed, 4795. 

Eecommended, 4693, 4787. 

Vessel presented by Great Britain 
to United States to aid in, 4791. 
Eeturn of, to Great Britain, 4917. 
Eecommended, 4855. 

Lafayette, George W., Letters from; 
Acknowledging honors to father, 1344. 
Transmitting bequest from father to 
Congress of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence engraved on copper, 1342. 
Lafayette, Ind., act for erection of 
public buildings at, vetoed, 5154. 
Lafayette, Marquis de; 

Death of, announced, 1273, 

Honors ordered paid to memory of, 
1313. 

Besolutions of Congress on, 1343. 
Declaration of Independence en- 
graved on copper bequeathed to 
Congress by, 1342. 

Letters from son of, acknowledging 
honors paid to, 1344. 

Lafitte & Co., memorial from t.-ustecs 
of, presented, 1648. 

Lake Borgne (La.), Battle of,— The 
British army, repulsed at Baltimore, retired 
to the island ol! Jamaica. Being there re- 
inforced by a aufllci('nt number to make a 
total of above 7,000 men, It sailed from 
Jamaica Nov. 26, 1814, in Admiral Co<‘h- 
rane\s ships, with tlie intention of capturing 
New Orleans, and thus securing possession 
of the Mississippi River and the Territory 
of Louisiana. Karly in December Daniel T. 
I^atterson, commanding the naval station at 
New Orleans, semt. Lieut. Thomas A. C. 
Jones with seven small vessels, mounting 
23 guns and carrying 182 men, to intercept 
the British licet. The British, l>eeomber 
14, 1814, manned sixty barges with 1.200 
volunteers from the licet, under Capt. Lock- 
yer, and sent them out to destroy the 
American gunboats. The battle took place 
on Lake Borgne, and lasted almost an hour. 
Several of the British barges were shattered 
and sunk and about 300 men killed and 
wounded. The Americans lost only 6 men 
killed and 35 wonnd(‘d. The American gun- 
boats wore oanlun'd. which gave the British 
control of Lake Borgiu'. 

Lake Champlain, Battle of. — After arriv- 
ing at the head of Lake Champlain, Sept. 


C, 1814, Governor-General Prevost awaited 
the co-operation of the British fleet on the 
lake. Sept. 11 Capt. Downie's sciuadro’n 
rounded Cumberland Head. It coi-usSu-n of 
the frigate Confidence, brig Linnet, sloops 
Chub and Finch, and twelve gunboats — in 
all, sixteen vessels, of about 2,402 tons, with 
937 men and a total of ninety-two guns, 
throwing a broadside of 1,192 pounds. In 
Cumberland or Platlsburg Bay, awaiting the 
attack, lay the American squadron, under 
Capt. Thomas Mfirdono’wh then only 28 
years of age. V c m d of the ship 
Saratoga, brig Eagle, schooner Ticonderoga, 
sloop Freble, and ten gunboats — in all, four- 
teen vessels, of 2,244 tons and 882 men, 
with eighty-six guns, throwing a broadside 
of 1,194 pounds. Kneeling beside his heav- 
iest gun, surrounded by his men, the young 
captain invoked divine protection and guid- 
ance. The first shot from the Saratoga was 
aimed by Macdonough and went entirely 
through the flagship of the British squad- 
ron, demolishing her wheel. The battle 
raged two hours and twenty minutes, when 
every British vessel struck her colors. Both 
squadrons were badly crippled. The British 
loss was more than 200, including Captain 
Downie. The American loss was 110, of 
whom 52 were killed. 

Lake Champlain: 

Act to authorize construction of 
bridge across portion of, vetoed, 
5060. 

Insurgents on, proclamation against 
authorizing militia officers to dis- 
pel by force, 438. 

Victory of American squadron on, 
534. 

Lake Erie, Battle of. — in 1813 the Amer- 
icans, under great difficulties, constructed 
a fleet of war vessels at Presque Isle, 
now Erie, Pa., for service in the lakes. 
Aug. 12, 1813, the American squadron, con- 
sisting of the La'uorence, Niagara, Caledonia^ 
And, Somers, Tigress, Scorpioti, Porcupi7ie, 
Ohio, and Tnppe, manned by less than 400 
officers and men, under Capt. Oliver H. 
l^erry, set forth in search of Barclay’s 
British squadron of six vessels, manned by 
more than 500 men. 8ept. 10 Perry’s look- 
out sighted the enemy. At 10 o’clock in the 
morning the signal for action was run up to 
the masthead of the Lawrence. It bore 
the words of the dying Capt. Lawrence, of 
the Chompeahe : “JDonT give up the ship.” 
During the action the Lawrence was dis- 
abled and Perry transferred his flag to the 
Niagara. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the 
flag of the British flagship was struck. 
The firing ceased. It was the first time an 
American fleet had met a British fleet In 
regular line of battle. The engagement was 
fairly fought, with the Americans at a dis- 
advantage, and the British fleet surrendered. 
Perry sent word to Gen. TIai*rison : **We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
The British loss in the action was 135, 
41 of whom were killed. The Americans 
lost 123, 27 of whom were killed. 

Lake Erie: 

Eise of •waters of, referred to, 1563. 
Victory of American squadron on, 
519. 

Lake Memphremagog, practicability of 
connecting Connecticut Eiver with, 
873. 

Lake Michigan, improvement of har- 
bors and rivers on, 2764. 
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Lake of tlie Woods, boundary with 
Great Britain regarding, referred 
to, 4141, 4191, 4243, 4356. 

Final report of commissioners re- 
ferred to, 4382. 

Lake Ontario, movements of Ameri- 
can squadron on, 520. 

Lake Superior: 

Copper mines on shores of, 764. 
Mineral lands on, sale of, recom- 
mended, 2304. 

Lake Traverse Reservation: 

Agreement with Sioux for purchase 
of lands in, discussed, 5498. 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5707. 

Right of way for railroad through, 
4788, 4954, 5178. 

Lakes, Great. (See Great Lakes; the 
several Lakes.) 

Land Grants. — By this name is known the 
grant of land to corporations to encourage 
and aid the construction of railroads in 
portions of the country in which it would 
otherwise be unprofitable. These grants 
aie usually made directly to the companies. 
Before 1802 they were made to the states 
in order to enable them to extend aid to cor- 
porations within their borders. To every 
state, at its admission, Congress has grant- 
ed five per cent of the public lands within 
its limits on condition of the exemption of 
the remainder from state taxation. In 1850 
the fi,rst grant for railroad purposes was 
made. It consisted of about 2^500,000 
acres granted to the state of Illinois, and 
it was used to aid the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. In 1850 about 2,000,000 acres wont 
to Florida, a similar amount was received 
by Arkansas, while various other states re- 
ceived large tracts all more or less used 
to encourage railroad building. But the 
grant of colossal areas began with the con- 
struction of the Pacific Railroads. The 
Union Pacific received 2,000,000 ; the 
Kansas I’acific 6,000,000 ; the Central Pa- 
cific (as successor of the Western Pacific) 
1,100,000, and on it^? O’-esren P.’*nnch 3,000,- 
000; the Oregon and i a!" •mim 3,500,000; 
the Southern Facile and the 

Southern Pacific ic-ai’.c. ''Tie 3,500,000 
acres. Among others that received largo 
grants were the Burlington and Missouri 
River and the ITannibal and St Joseph. 
But the most stupendous grants wore those 
of 47,000.000 acres to the Northern Pacific 
and of 42,000.000 acres to the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Prom these generous grants a re- 
vulsion has set in, and at every session of 
Congress bills are now introduced and 
every effort is made to forfeit such por- 
tions of the land as arc not earned by a 
strict compliance with the terms of the 
grant, thus saving the land for settlement. 
Bills revoking the grant of lands not as 
yet eaimed have been passed : among the 
principal roads affected are the Atlantic 
and Pacific, Texas Pacific and Iron Moun- 
tain. and over 50,000,000 acres have thus 
been recovered. (See Subsidies.) 

Land Office. (See General Land Office.) 
Land Offices, Public, act regarding fees 
of registers and receivers at, vetoed, 
6107. 

Land Sales. (See Lands, Public.) 


Land Titles. (See Lands, Indian; 

Lands, Public.) 

Lands ceded to United States by North 

Carolina referred to, 64, 105, 167. 

(See also Franklin.) 

Lands, Arid.— The great fSIO'rfS American 
desert possesses all the climatic, geologic 
and physiographic features of the Desert 
of Sahara, in Africa, though only about 
one-third as large. It embraces the vast 
stretches of country lying between the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains of California and 
the eastern ranges of the Rocky Mountains 
in the United States, and between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, in Mexico, an area of 1,050,000 
sq. miles, of which about half lies in Mexico 
and the other half in the United States, 
including Nevada, Utah, eastern and south- 
ern California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
all of Texas west of the Pecos. In general 
this desert is one of barren, stony mountain 
ranges, separated by equally barren 
stretches of desert plain, an aggregation of 
elongated arid plains and lower mountain 
ranges. The individual deserts have sepa- 
rate names and each differs from the others 
in some notable feature. Like the Sahara, 
the American desert is without water on 
its surface. Upon its area the average an- 
nual rainfall is less than 10 inches — less 
than falls m two months in the fertile 
states of the east. 

With the aid of the railroad and the 
mechanical drill American genius and energy 
have conquered the arid plains of the west, 
and made them yield double the wealth per 
capita of any other portion of the United 
States. Like Sahara, the arid plains of 
America have an underground supply of 
w’atcr. By the use of the mechanical drill 
the deep wells on the mesa at El Paso 
supply 700,000 gallons of water per day, 
and the flowing well at Benson and those 
of the Salton Desert afford ample supplies 
to localities which were formerly hopelessly 
dry. The sterile soil of the desert is ap- 
parently more fertile, when artificially 
watered, than many regions where rainfall 
is abundant. In the desert may be' seen 
some of the most skillful and profitable 
agriculture in the world. Striking examples 
of this are seen in the wheat fields of 
Utah and Sonora, the ^reat cotton planta- 
tions of Coahuila, Mexico, the alfalfa val- 
leys of the Rio (ilrande and the orchards 
of California. The marvelous transforma- 
tion wrought by irrigation is shown in 
Southci-ii (kiliroi-nia. where communities of 
great wealth and culture have sprung up 
and whtM-e the ideal of perfect conditions 
of existence seem to have been attained. 
To the reclamation of those arid lands the 
attention of C’ongress has been directed in 
recent years, and Federal appropriations for 
irrigation are bringing them moT*e and moi'e 
each year into a state of productiveness. 
(See Irrigation.) 

Lands, Bounty. — A term applied to the 
lands in the Northwest Territory belonging 
to the eastern commonwealths. Sept. 16, 
1776, Congress offered bounty lands to 
volunteers in the Revolution, assessing the 
money to buy them against the several 
states. The term Bounty Lands was also 
applied to the Crown Lands before the 
Revolution. Lord Dunmore, Governor of 
Virginia, was empowered to offer bounties 
In land to all oflleers and soldiers who 
served In the French and Indian wars — 
5,000 acres to each field ofiicer, 3,000 to 
captains, 200 to subalterns or staff officers, 
and 50 to private soldiers — up to 200,000 
acres, In the King’s domain. This was un- 
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Lands 


Lands, Boirnty—Oonfinwe^. 
derstood by the Americans to refer to the 
lands of the Northwest Territory, and 
many of them selected choice tracts west 
of the Alleghanies. Washington and his 
land agent, Crawford, had surveyed 70,000 
acres and secured patents in his own and 
other officers’ names for 6S,000 acres of 
which his own share was 32,000. 

Lands, Bounty: 

Appropriation for carrying out laws 
regarding, referred to, 2840. 

Frauds in, discussed and recommen- 
dations regarding, 2714. 

Grant of, to Mexican War soldiers 
recommended, 2365. 

Granted persons who have been en- 
gaged in military service, 555, 
2664, 2823. 

Eecommended, 3387. 

Referred to, 1844. 

Lands, Crown.— After the treaty of Paris 
in 1763, by which Great Britain acquired 
Canada and all the country west of the 
Mississippi River, a royal proclamation was 
issued setting aside all the lands west of 
the colonies and extending to the western 
limits of the British possessions as Crown 
lands. These lands were reserved for the 
use of the Indians and the colonists were 
forbidden to make settlements in or pur- 
chase of them without permission of the 
home Government. After the Revolution 
each state laid claim to a portion of the 
Crown lands. 

Lands, Desert. — March 3, 1877, Congress 
passed the Desert Ijand law, which it sup- 
plemented in 1891, by further legislation, 
to encourage irrigation by private Indi- 
viduals and associations. It provides that 
any citizen or any person who declares his 
intention of becoming a citizen, by paying 
a registration fee of 25 cents, and declar- 
ing his intent to irrigate within three 
years, may occupy desert land to the ex- 
tent of one section (640 acres) in any one 
of a number of specified western states and 
territories, and if he reclaims it within 
that time may receive a patent for it upon 
payment of $1 per acre. He must spend 
at least .$3 per acre In Irrigation or secur- 
ing water rights, and must have secured the 
rights before making application. Associa- 
tions may file .1olnt declarations. 

Under a recent amendment the settler 
may take up 320 acres of arid land upon 
payment of 25 cents per acre: after spend- 
ing $1 per year in improvements for three 
years, and proving the ownership of 
sufficient water to irrigate the entire tract, 
he may secure full title by payment of 
per acre to the government. laand so 
acquired costs about $10 per acre. 

Lands, Desert: 

Discussed, 5380. 

Repeal or modification of laws re- 
garding, recommended, 5107. 

Lands, Homestead.— The Federal Home- 
stead laws begin with the act of Congress 
passed In 1862, now sections 2289-2317, 
United Slates Revised Statutes. The ob- 
ject of these homestead land laws Is to give 
portions of the public lands to those who 
win settle, cultivate, and make permanent 
homes upon them. Any person who Is the 
head of a family or who Is a citizen of the 
United States, or who has filed his declara- 
tion of becoming such, may acquire a tract 


of unappropriated public land not exceeding 
160 acres, on condition of settlement, culti- 
vation and continuous occupancy as a home 
for himself for a period of five years, and 
the payment of certain moderate fees. Un- 
der the provision of this law more than 
85,000,000 acres of unoccupied lands have 
been transferred to homeseekers. During 
the year 1001 alone the original homestead 
entries, final and commuted entries, aggre- 
gated 111,390, and covered 15,455,057 acres. 
Time of service in the United States army, 
navy, marine corps, during the Rebellion, 
the Spanish War or the Philippine Insur- 
rection may be deducted from the term 
of continuous occupancy of a homestead. 

The homestead law gives the settler two 
options : he can settle upon, enter and ac- 
quire title to 160 acres of land practically 
free of cost by maintaining residence 
thereon for five years ; or he may at the 
end of fourteen months of such continuous 
residence secure a patent from the govern- 
ment by paying $1.25 per acre. 

Lands, Indian.— To quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the Indians in the Ohio regions 
that their lands were to be granted to 
settlers, a royal proclamation was Issued 
Oct. 7, 17G3, forbidding colonial governors 
from making land grants west of the 
sources of the rivers flowing into the At- 
lantic. As the result of treaties, purchase 
and war, the Indians were eventually trans- 
planted to the country west of the Missis- 
sippi, the first territorial reservation set 
apart for them being June 30, 1834, known 
as the India! Terri ; 'tv O.hcr reservations 
wore ly 'rsi'-ide for the exclusive 

occupn: o; (>■ ilu‘ hul l)’it as the num- 
ber of Indians decreased and the covetous- 
ness of the whites increased these reser- 
vations were either bought outright by the 
Government or exchanged for other terri- 
tory. 

Lands, Indian: 

Accounts for advertising Kansas, 

referred to, 4664. 

Act for sale of, vetoed, 4341. 

President requests return of bill 
for his approval, 4342. 

Allotment of, in severalty — 

Act providing for, etc., 5498. 

Discussed, 5381, 5480, 5552, 5637, 
5761, 5976. 

Recommended, 561, 4528, 4576, 

4643, 4730, 4779, 4783, 4955. 

Remonstrance against, 4669. 

Survey necessary for, 4943. 

Cession of, to United States, agree- 
ments for, 423, 426, 585, 603, 803, 
931, 1257, 1729, 1818, 2501, 5450, 
5552, 5638, 5648, 5649, 5671, 
5768. 

Amount of cession, 5481. 

Commission to negotiate for, 5480, 
5481, 5508, 5510, 5512, 5514, 
5565, 5567. (See also Commis- 
sions.) 

Report of, discussed, 5496. 

Negotiations regarding, 5506. 

Proclamation regarding, 5450, 
5579, 5591, 5707. 

Proposition regarding, 5392. 

Opened to settlement. (See Lands, 

Public.) 
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Lands, Indian— 

Beferred to, 167, 256, 331, 335, 360, 
362, 375, 422, 425, 890, 1810, 4680. 

Sale of, desired by certain tribes, 
4075. 

Titles to, extinguishment of, referred 
to, 585, 769, 1716, 2355, 2501, 
2769. 

Proclaimed, 1538, 5535. 

Trespasses upon, discussed and leg- 
islation to prevent, recommended, 
937, 1099, 4637, 4676, 4742, 4775, 
4853, 4953, 5177, 5178. 

Lands, Mineral. — Among the classifica- 
tions of public lands made by the General 
Land Office is that of Mineral Lands. 
These vary from placer locations, at $2.50 
an acre, to mining rights at $5, not to 
exceed 1,500 by 600 feet, nor less than 
1,500 by 50 feet. 

Lands, Mineral (see also California; 
New Mexico) : 

Congressional committees to visit, 
recommended, 4309. 

Eeferred to, 1809, 2218, 2558, 2663, 
3330, 3383. 

Sale of, recommended, 2304, 2354. 

Separation of, from farming lands, 
recommended, 2493. 

System of leasing, unsatisfactory, 
2260, 2623. 

Lands, Public. — By the treaty of 1783 
England relinquished all her lands east of 
the Mississippi River north of 31® north 
latitude. So much of this territory as lay 
east of the Alleghany Mountains was 
claimed by the original states ; and certain 
of the states claimed lauds « beyond the 
Alleghaniea based on their crown grants, 
which extended to the "South Sea” or 
Pacific Ocean. These grants were indefinite 
and conflicting and the source of much con- 
tention between the states, and the lands 
were finally (with certain reservations) 
ceded to the B'ederal government. The ac- 
quisition of more territory from Spain, 
France, Mexico and Great Britain (through 
the determination of boundaries) added vast 
tracts to the public domain, from which 
states were afterward formed, but with the 
reservation that the unoccupied lands there- 
in should remain the property of the general 
government. Only eighteen states thus re- 
tained control of the land within their 
boundaries, and were able to dispose of it 
as the local governments saw fit. When 
Texas was admitted to the Union, it re- 
tained jurisdiction over its public domain 
and is administering the same to-day inde- 
pendent of the Federal Land Office. In 
the other states (formed from the Alaska 
and Louisiana I’urcliases, the Mexican Ces- 
sion, etc.) there yet remain unreserved and 
unappropriated 21)0,759,133 acres of pub- 
lic land. 

Lands were also purchased by the federal 
government from the Indians at various 
times and opened to white settlement. 
These acquisitions were always advanta- 
geous to the government and as President 
Monroe remarks (nage 585), "presumably 
so to the Indians." But the red men often 
misunderstood the terms of the trades, and 
regretted their bargains, and some of the 
fiercest of Indian wars have been caused by 
the feeling among the Indians that they had 
been cheated. 


Uncle Sam still has considerable land to 
give to the enterprising citizen, man or 
woman, who wishes to establish a home. 
Secretary of the Interior Lane announced 
August 21, 1916, that more than a quarter 
of a billion acres of land remain in the 
public domain, according to official figures, 
just compiled by the General Land Office. 
These acres are located in twenty-five dif- 
ferent States, extending from California to 
Michigan, from Florida to \Yashington. All 
but 2,290,000 acres of it is in the Far West, 
with Nevada containing the highest acreage, 
55,375,077. An even dozen of the extreme 
western states alone hold more than 

250.000. 000 acres. The exact amount of 
land that is unreserved and unappropriated, 
according to the official figures, is 254,945,- 
589 acres. Of this amount, approximately 

92.000. 000 acres are unsurveyed. 

Missouri reports the least area of vacant 

land, having but 952 acres, which are scat- 
tered over 16 counties. Alabama has 
42,680 acres in 51 counties ; Florida 135,237 
acres in 45 counties ; Mississippi 30,374 
acres in 58 counties ; and Louisiana 44,804 
acres in 57 counties. 

In 52 counties of Michigan may be found 
90,540 acres, while 30 counties in Wis- 
consin report 5,872 acres. 

Of the Pacific States, California has 
20,025,999 acres of vacant land ; Oregon 
15,337,809, and Washington 1,132,571. 

Large areas of vacant land are reported 
in the Southwestern States as follows : 
Arizona, 23,597,219; Nevada, 55,375,077; 
New Mexico, 26,338,379 ; Utah, 32,968,837. 

The land in the Dakotas is rapidly pass- 
ing into private owrc'^shm. only 2,382,588 
acres of vacant Lv-ing reported in 

South Dakota, and 361,199 acres in North 
Dakota. 

Of the Northwestern States, Idaho con- 
tains 15.510,561 acres of vacant land, of 
which 6,670.071 acres are unsurveyod ; Mon- 
tana, 10,649,725 acres with 7,420,571 un- 
snrveyod ; and Wyoming, 28,528,402 acres 
with 1,060,752 acres unsurveyod. 

Kansas’ vacant area is reported as 56,018 
acres, while Nebraska contains 146,256 
acres. 

In Colorado, over two and a quarter 
million acres were appropriated during the 
last fiscal year, leaving 14,908,127 acres 
now vacant. Of this area, over 2,000,000 
acres are unsurveyed. 

The total area of unappropriated land, 
surveyed and unsurveyed, in the twenty- 
five public-land States, is reported as 
follows : 


Alabama . . . 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. . 
Colorado. . . . 

Florida 

Idaho . . 
Kansas... . 
Louisiana. . . 
Michigan,.. 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri. . . . 


ACRES 

42,080 
23 597,219 
402,219 
20,025,999 
14,908,127 
135,237 
15,510,561 
5(5,018 
44,804 
90,540 
798,804 
30,374 
962 


^ , ACRES 

Montana 16,649,725 

Nebraska 146,256 

Nevada 65,375,077 

New Mexico .. 26,338,379 
North Dakota. 381,199 
Oklahoma 55,250 


South Dakota . . 2,382,588 

Utah 32,988,837 

Washington.... 1,132,571 

Wisconsin 6,872 

Wyoming 28,528,492 


Total 254,945,589 


Lands, Public: 

Acquired from Mexico, referred to, 
1275. ' ' 

Act — 

Appropriating proceeds of sales of, 
reasons for applying pocket veto 
to, 2108. 
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Lands, TubliO—Continued. 

Making grant of, to States for 
benefit of insane persons vetoed, 
2780. 

To authorize entry of, for gravel 
pits and reservoir purposes, etc., 
vetoed, 6002. 

To authorize leasing of, for educa- 
tional purposes in Arizona, ve- 
toed, 6102. 

Amount, sales, and expenses of, etc., 
discussed, 1136. 

Appropriations of proceeds of sales 
of, for educational purposes. (See 
Education.) 

Attempts made to keep down price 
of, referred to, 1744. 

Augmentation in value of, 586. 
Ceded to Indians, 108, 1716. (See 
also Indian Tribes, under In- 
dians.) 

Early settlement of ceded lands de- 
sired, 2832. 

Court for litigated land cases recom- 
mended, 5975. 

Depredations on. (See Lands, Tim- 
ber.) 

Desert-land laws. (See Lands, Des- 
ert.) 

Discussed, 586, 5974, 6166, 6346, 
6390, 6452. 

Disposition of, discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Buchanan, 2990. 

Cleveland, 4944, 5106, 5379, 5974. 
Grant, 4106, 4206, 4309. 

Hayes, 4577. 

Jackson, 1163. 

McKinley, 6345, 6346, 6452. 
Boosevelt, 6790, 6800, 7096. 

Van Buron, 1601. 

Pences, unlawful, removal of, direct-) 
ed by proclamation, 4893. 
Discussed, 5107. 

Frauds in purchase of, order regard-. 

ing, 6329. 1 

Fraudulent acquisition of, 6790, 6800. 
Fraudulent occupation of, discussed, 
5886. . 

Granted Canadian volunteers, 558. j 
Granted persons engaged in military 
service. (See Lands, Bounty.) 
Grants of — 

In aid of education- (See Educa- 
tion.) 

Legislation to remove limitation 
of time for bringing suits to annul 
unlawful, recommended, 6092. 
Keferred to, 4065, 4206, 5974. 

To railroads. (See Pacific Eail- 
roads ; Kailroads. ) 

To States, referred to, 4065, 4206, 
5380. 

Homestead acts. (See Homestead 
Laws.) 

Instructions to receiving or disburse- 


ing officers of land offices, referred 
to, 1346. 

Joint resolution authorizing grant of 
lands to Kansas, etc., vetoed, 
5308. 

Laws regarding — 

Amendment and change in, recom- 
mended, 4944, 5362, 6790, 6800, 
6947, 7004, 7096. 

Discussed, 5484. 

History and codification of, 4581. 
Recommendations regarding, 
4577. 

Violations of, referred to, 4743. 

Lumber and naval stores taken from, 
referred to, 4434. 

Mineral lands* referred to. (See 

^ Lands, Mineral.) 

Opened to settlement — 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
5638. 

Discussed, 5482, 5637, 5761. 
Fraudulent occupation of, dis- 
cussed, 5886. 

Proclaimed, 5450, 5579, 5591, 5707, 
5710, 5727, 5838, 6016, 6018, 

6020, 6026, 6486, 6506, 6525, 

6547, 6553, 6588, 6600, 6603, 

6612, 6615, 6616, 6687, 6873, 

6875, 6882, 6956. 

Patenting of — 

In execution of railroad grants dis- 
cussed, 6166. 

To settlers, discussed, 5484, 5552, 
5638, 5761. 

Payments for, should be made in 
specie, 1468. 

Planting of forests, recommendations 
regarding, 4158. 

Preemption laws discussed. (See 
Preemption Laws.) 

Prices of, should be reduced, 2353, 
2407, 2500. 

Purchase and cession of, to United 
States — 

Agreements regarding, 146, 167, 182, 
203, 256, 347, 360, 375, 422, 426, 
431, 585, 603, 803, 887, 931, 957, 
1029, 1257, 1729, 1818, 2501, 
5450, 5552, 5638, 5648, 5649, 
5671, 5768. 

Proclamations regarding. (See 
Opened to settlement, ante.) 
Proposition regarding, 4892. 

Purchasers of — 

Indulgence to, recommendod, 647, 
957, 986. 

Patent of, when paid for, cannot 
be withheld by President, 1098- 

Referred to, 7^, 80, 100, 105, 113, 
127, 128, 474, 586, 591, $99, 95T. 
1136, 2768. 

Revenues derived from sales of. 
(See Sale of, post.) 

Russian colony to emigrate to Unit- 
ed States discussed, 4207. 
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Lands, Continued. 

Sale of — 

Act regarding appropriation of 
proceeds of — 

Eeasons for applying pocket 
veto to, 1275. 

Vetoed, 2108. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 871, 956. 
Buchanan, 2990. 

Cleveland, 5974. 

Pillmore, 2662, 2708. 

Grant, 3995, 4064, 4154, 4206, 
4307. 

Jackson, 1098, 1163, 1468. 
Jefferson, 317. 

Johnson, 3651, 3774, 3880. 
Lincoln, 3332, 3387, 3451. 
McKinley, 6345, 6346, 6452. 
Pierce, 2748, 2823, 2873, 2943. 
Polk, 2258, 2353, 2366, 2407, 2500, 
2506. 

Tyler, 2118. 

Van Buren, 1601. 

Porfeitures for non-payment of 
purchase money should be re- 
mitted, 957. 

Prauds in, 1450. 

Proclamation of President — 
Jackson regarding, 1058. 

Monroe regarding lands on San- 
dusky Kiver, 580. 

Eeferred to, 940, 1136, 1268, 2003. 
Eevenue derived from, discussed 
by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 599, 986. 

Arthur, 4632, 4719, 4763. 
Pillmore, 2662. 

Grant, 3995, 4064, 4146, 4206, 4307. 
Jackson, 1089, 1246, 1381. 
Johnson, 3774, 3880. 

Lincoln, 3253, 3384, 3451. 
McKinley, 6424. 

Pierce, 2748, 2823, 2873, 2943. 
Tyler, 1895. 

Statement of, 1897, 2708, 2990, 6875. 
Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation of President — 
Cleveland, 5859, 5864, 6122, 6205, 
6207, 6209, 6211, 6213, 6215^ 

6216, 6218, 6219, 6221, 6222, 

6225, 6227. 

Harrison, Benj., 5577, 5590, 5595, 
5686, 5695, 5705, 5719, 5722, 

5786, 5792, 5795, 5797, 5804, 

5810, 5811, 5814, 5815. 

McKinley, 6475, 6477, 6482, 6487, 
6495, 6497, 6499, 6500, 6504, 

6505, 6514, 6516, 6519, 6523, 

6536, 6541, 6546, 6549, 6551, 

6561, 6566. 

Eoosevelt, 6697, 6872. 

Discussed, 6346. 

Set apart for cultivation of vine and 
olive, 599. 


Should be reserved for actual set- 
tlers, 2990. 

Surveys for, recommendations re- 
garding, 5975. 

Timber-culture act. (See Timber- 
Culture Act.) 

Timber on. (See Lands, Timber.) 

Title to, referred to, 1605. 

Trespasses upon, referred to, 1605, 
5177, 5380. 

Unlawful inclosures of, proclamation 
regarding, 4893. 

Discussed, 5107. 

Unlawful possession of, discussed, 
557, 1057, 1106, 5380. 
Proclamations regarding, 557, 1057, 
1106. 

Lands, Swamp.— In 1849 and 1850 Con- 
gress passed resolutions granting large 
tracts of land to the various states for 
their disposal. Agents of the states se- 
lected such lands as were unfit for cultiva- 
tion, and title to the same was confirmed 
in the states by an act approved March 3, 
1857. At the time of the grant it was 
estimated from Government surveys that 
the swamp land would not exceed 21,000,- 
000 acres, Millions of acres, however, were 
listed as swamp lands. This led to an 
investigation, and gross frauds were un- 
earthed. Under the various acts lands 
have been granted to Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 
Florida has received the largest share — 
22,500,000 acres — and Ohio the least — 117,- 
000 acres. In many instances the states 
have sold the lands to railroad companies. 

Lands, Swamp, discussed, 5974. 

Lands, Timber and Stone.— Lands which 
are unfit for cultivation, but are of value 
for their standing timber or stone, may be 
had from the Government by individuals 
to the extent of IGO acres, on payment of 
$2.50 an acre. 

Lands, Timber: 

Act for relief of purchasers of stone 
and, vetoed, 5912. 

Agents employed for preservation of, 
referred to, 2268. 

Commission to formulate plans for 
national forestry system, 6167, 

Depredations committed on, and rec- 
ommendations regarding, 4428, 
4456, 4530, 4577, 4954, 5508, 5974. 

Discussed, 4309. 

Pires upon, carelessly kindled, dis- 
cussed, 5508. 

Memorial regarding preservation of, 
referred to, 4215, 5495. 

Opened to settlement. (See Lands, 
Public.) 

Preservation of, legislation regard- 
ing, 5106, 5668, 5886, 5974. 

Timber-culture act. (See Timber- 
Culture Act.) 

Las Cruasimas (Cuba), Battle of. (See 

Santiago (Cuba), Battle of.) 

Latimer Case. — The first of a series of 
fugitive-slave trials which took place In 
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Boston. George Latimer was seized in 
1842 without a warrant, and kept in the 
custody of the city jailer awaiting evidence 
against him. A writ of habeas corpus was 
denied. A writ of personal replevin, asked 
for under the act of 1837, securing trial 
by jury, was also denied, this act being 
declared void. As a consequence of the 
indignation aroused by this case the legis- 
lature in 1843 passed an act forbidding 
State officers to aid in the capture of fugi- 
tive slaves and forbidding the use of State 
jails for their imprisonment. The sum for- 
feited for violation was not exceeding $1,- 
000 or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year. 

Latin-American Library, establishment 
of, at Washington recommended by 
International American Conference, 
5506. 

Latin-American Hepuhlics, discussed 
by President Eoosevelt, 7231. 

Latin Union. — The name given the mone- 
tary alliance of Belgium, Prance, Italy and 
Switzerland, formed by convention Dec. 23, 
1865. Greece joined the union in 1868. 
The object was the maintenance and regu- 
lation of a uniform interchangeable gold 
and silver coinage based on the French 
franc. Belgium withdrew from the union 
in 1885 and adopted the single gold stand- 
ard. 

Latin Union. (See Monetary Conven- 
tion of Latin Union.) 

Latter-Day Saints. (See Mormon 
Church ; Polygamy. ) 

Lattimer, Pa., claims of Austria-Hun- 
gary arising out of conflict betvyeen 
miners and sheriff at, discussed, 6324, 
6363. 

Lawrence, Kans., fortifications at, re- 
ferred to, 3894. 

liaws of United States (see also Ee- 
vised Statutes): 

Newspapers selected to publish, for 
Congress, referred to, 4116. 

Lead Mines. (See Mines.) 

League Island, Pa. (situated in the 
Delaware Eiver, near the junction 
with the Schuylkill), hill accepting, 
for naval purposes, referred to, 3649. 
Leander, The.— A British war ship, 
which, while lying off Sandy Hook, April 25, 
1806, fired a shot which killed a sailor 
aboard an American coaster. The citizens 
of New Xork in mass meeting denounced the 
outrage and called upon the President for 
better protection. President Jefferson issued 
a proclamation ordering the arrest of the 
Leander^ 8 captain if found within the juris- 
diction of the United States (See page 390). 

Leander, The: 

American citizen murdered by shot 
from, 390. 

Ordered from and prohibited from 
reentering waters of United States, 
390. 

Learning, Institution of. (See Educa- 
tion; Military Academy; National 
University; Naval Academy; Semi- 
naries of Learning.) 


Leather and Shoe Business.— The first 
American tannery is said to have been es- 
tablished in Virginia as early as 1630, but 
one or two years later Francis Ingalls es- 
tablished the business in Swampscott near 
Lynn, Mass., and the center of the trade 
has hovered about that vicinity ever since. 
The_ colonial authorities encouraged the 
business by forbidding the exportation of 
Mdes or unwrought leather. Before the 
Revolution leather was more plentiful here 
than in England. In 1790 William Edwards 
*=^stablished a tannery m Hampshire, Mass, 
^ut of this grew the Hampshire Leather 
Manufacturing Company of Mas.sachusetts, 
incorporated in Boston in 1809 with a cap- 
ital ot $100,000. The tanneries of this 
company had a capacity for handling 16,000 
hides a year. Many other tanneries fol- 
lowed immediately on account of the cheap- 
ness of bark, and soon the annual exports 
reached 350,000 pounds. The value of hides 
and manufactured skins was stated by the 
census of 1810 to have been $17,935,477, 
though private authorities claimed as high 
as .'i;20,000,000. 

The business increased steadily until in 
1840 there were some 8,000 tanneries in the 
United States, employing about 26,000 
hands and a capital of $16, “000,000, In 1909 
there were 919 establishments reported as 
engaged primarily in tanning, currying or 
finishing leather. They gave employment 
to an average of 67,100 persons, of whom 
62,202 were wage-earners. The amount 
paid in salaries and wuge.s was $38,846,481. 
The value of products for the year was 
$327,874,187. The processes of tanning, 
carrying and finishing are comparatively 
simple and the cost of the materials rep- 
resents the greater part of the value of 
the finished goods. The cost of materials 
in 1909 was $248,278,933, which is equal 
to 75.7 per cent of the total value of the 
products. The value added to the materials 
by manufacture was, therefore, $79,595,254. 
I*cnnR.vlvania i? now the leading state in 
the industry, followed by Massachusetts and 
New York. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
the exports of leather were valued at $37,- 
414,175, and the imports, consisting partly 
process of manufacture, were 

$7,607,923. 

There were tanned in the United States 
during 1914, 138,547,692 hides and skins of 
all kinds. This number represents a de- 
cron so of 5.3 per cent as compared with 
1009. The number of cattle hides tanned 
docreaBcd from 18,013,054 in 3909 to 
17,776,558 in 1914, or by 4.5 per cent, while 
their value increased from $121,266,814 in 
the earlier year to $151,609,541 in the later, 
or by 25 per cent. The number of calfskins 
and kipsklns treated decreased from 19,735,- 
549 in 1909 to 16,067,793 in 1914, or by 

18.6 per cent; but during the same period 
the cost of these skins increased $1,319,450, 
or 4.1 per cent. 

ITie falling off in the use of goatskins was 
very marked. There were but 37,755,867 
Buch skins treated in 1914, as against 
48,193,848 in 1909, making a decrease of 

21.7 per cent. The decrease in cost was 
$4,011,054, or 14.4 per cent. 

On the other hand, sheepskins and lamb- 
skins show a large Increase over 1009. The 
number reported for that year was 20,177- 
census for 1914 showed 
40,364,026, making a gain of 54.2 per cent. 
The cost increased by $7,069,811, or 57.6 per 
cent. 

In addition to the foregoing, there wore 
tanned in 1914, 1,250,245 horsehidcs 1,095 - 
360 kangaroo skins, 233,180 colt skins, and 
a number of hog, pig, deer, buck, seal, dog, 
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Leatlier and Shoe Business — Oontinued. 
alligator, shark, elk, moose, and other skins, 
the total Yalue of which, $8,414,129, repre- 
sents an increase of $4,911,688, or 121.3 per 
cent, over the value reported for 1909. 

The value of leather produced in 1914 was 
$348,956,872, representing an increase of 
$30,385,046, or 11.6 per cent, over the total 
value, $312,571,826, reported for 1909. 

Location of EatahhaJiments . — Of the 767 
establishments reported for 1914, 130 were 
located in Massachusetts, 120 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 100 in New York, S6 in New Jersey, 
30 in Illinois, 29 each in California and Wis- 
consin, 28 in Ohio, 23 in Michigan, 22 in 
Virginia, 20 each in Delaware and North 
Carolina, IS in West Virginia, 13 in Maine, 
11 each in Kentucky and Missouri, 10 each 
in Indiana and Maryland, 9 in Tennessee, 
S in New Hampshire, 7 each in Connecticut 
and Georgia, 5 in Oregon, 4 in Minnesota, 
3 each in Rhode Island and Washington, 2 
each in Iowa, Texas and Vermont, and 
1 each in Alabama, Louisiana, Montana, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

Gloves and Mitteyis . — In the leather glove 
and mitten industry there were 377 estab- 
lishments reported in 1909, which gave em- 
ployment to 12,950 persons, and paid out 
$6,019,872 in salaries and wages. They 
made goods to the value of $23,630,598, 
utilizing $13,208,001 worth of material. 
New York is the most important State In 
the industry, doing more than 60 per cent, 
of the total business in 1909. 

The manufacture of leather gloves and 
mittens as a factory industry was first 
carried on in the United States in Pulton 
Co’intv. N. Y., and this locality has ever 
M'M' '•v. n the center of the industry in 
America. In 1909 41.4 per cent, of the 
shops in the industry in the United States, 
and 54.7 per cent of the value of the goods 
were reported from this county. Of the 
persons employed in the industry 48 per 
cent, are males and 52 per cent, females. 

Shoe-MaJdng . — Thomas Beard, the pio- 
neer shoemaker of America, is said to have 
arrived on the Mayflower in 1029, and for 
his services received a salary of $50 per 
annum and a grant of fifty acres of land. 
Seven years later Philip Kertland began the 
manufacture of shoes in Lynn, and in a 
few more years Lynn supplied the Boston 
market. 

In 1608 the industry was carried on 
profitably in Philadelphia and the colonial 
legislature of Pennsylvania in 1721 passed 
an act regulating the quality and prices of 
the output. Most of the shoes worn by the 
Continental arm.v were made in Massachu- 
setts. In 1795 there were in Lynn 200 mas- 
ter workmen and GOO .iourneymen, who pro- 
duced 300,000 pairs of ladies’ shoes, and 
one manufacturer alone turned out 20,000 
pairs of men’s shoes in sovoii months of 
that year. It was the custom of the manu- 
facturer of the time to make weeklv trips 
to Boston with horse and wmaeii. i !kmg Ins 
goods along in baskets and bi'i-Ti-,- ami of- 
fering them to the wholesale trade. 

It was not until 1845 that machinery 
came into use in the shoe-making trade. 
First came the leather-rolling machine, then 
the leather-splitting machine, peg-making, 
power-pegging, and the dieing-out machine 
for cutting soles, taps and heels. In 1860 
came ilio M(‘rvay sewing machine, followed 
by the Goodyear turn-shoe machine. In- 
ventions followed with such rapidity that 
soon nothing was left for the skilled ar- 
tisan. Labor in shoe factories today con- 
sists chiefly In feeding machines and carry- 
ing away the product ; and even this Is 
accomplished by mechanical carriers. This 
has led to the adoption of shoe-making as 


an occupation for convicts in state prisons. 
In 1870, before the protests of trade unions 
began to be heeded, convicts in twenty-six 
state prisons were employed in shoe' 
making. 

In the boot and shoe industry there 
were 1,918 establishments reported by the 
census of 1910. These were capitalized at 
$222,324,248, gave employment to 215,923 
persons, and produced goods to the value 
of $512,797,642. Establishments engaged 
chiefly in the manufacture of cut stock 
formed about one-eighth of the total num- 
ber, and the value of their products, $44,- 
601,497, represented 8.7 per cent, of the 
entire industry. Boot and shoe findings 
formed more than one-sixth of the above 
total. Very few industries have been more 
affected by the introduction of machinery 
than the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
and to this fact may be attributed the 
relatively small increase in the number of 
wage-cainers during the thirty years be- 
tween 1879 and 1909. 

The total output of boots and shoes in 
1914 amounted to 252,516,603 pairs. Men’s 
boots and shoes numbered 98,031,144 pairs, 
forming 38.8 per cent of the total. Women’s 
boots and shoes numbered 80,916,239 pairs, 
constituting 32 per cent of the total. 
Misses’ and children’s boots and shoes con- 
tributed 48,822,395 pairs, or 19.1 per cent 
of the total. Boys’ and youths’ boots and 
shoes numbered 22,895,719 pairs, represent- 
ing 9.1 per cent of the total. Fiber shoos, 
which were not reported separately in 1909, 
numbered 2,351,100 pairs and formed nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the total in 1914. 

The number of pairs of slippers, not in- 
cluding infants’ slippers and slippers made 
from felt or other fiber, reported for 1914 
was 17,733,689. 

In the extent of the boot and shoe busi- 
ness Massachusetts easily ranks first with 
850 factories, turning out $236,342,915 
wmrth of goods, 46.1 per cent, of the whole, 
followed at some distance by Missouri with 
a production of 9.5 of the whole. The num- 
ber of women in the boot and shoe industry 
in Massachusetts in 1909 was 28,922 ; in 
New York and Ohio each more than 7,000 
and in Missouri 5,800. The number of 
children under 16 in Massachusetts was 
3,335; and in Missouri, 1,392. In all of 
the factories women formed a considerable 
proportion of the wage-earners. 

Exports of leather boots, shoes, and 
slippers for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, and for each succeeding year to 
1910, show a constant increase from $419,- 
612 in the former year to $12,408,575. 

Iiecompton Constitution. — During the 
struggle in Kansas over the question of 
entering the Union as a free or a slave 
state, the pro-slavery party held a conven- 
tion at Lecompton Sept. 5, 1857, and 
adopted a conslitulion sanctioning slavei’y 
and forbidding the enactment of emancipa- 
tion laws. It was provided that the con- 
stitution as a whole should not be sub- 
mitted to the people of the territoi’y, the 
vote being taken only on the main question 
of a constitution with slavery or a consti- 
tution without slavery. Free-state advo- 
cates refused to vote, and the constitution 
sanctioning slavery was adopted. Later 
the Territorial legislature ordered a vote 
on the constitution as a whole, and, the 
slave-state settho-s abstaining from voting, 
it failed of adoption. (See also Kansas: 
Topeka Constitution ; Wyandotte Constitu- 
tion. ) 

Lecompton Constitution. (See Kansas, 
Government of.) 
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Lee, Tile, demand of Great Britain 
for surrender of mutineer in, re- 
ferred to, 1808. 

Legal-Tender Acts, modifications in, 
recommended, 4302. 

Legal-Tender Cases. — During the financial 
emergency caused by the Civil War Con- 
gress in 1862 issued $150,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes, the law authorizing their issue 
making them legal tender for all private 
debts and public dues except duties on Im- 
ports and interest on the public debt. The 
constitutionality of the act authorizing 
these notes was frequently disputed, es- 
pecially as to its application to debts con- 
tracted prior to its passage, and the Su- 
preme Court was called upon in several 
cases to decide the question. State courts 
generally maintained the constitutionality of 
the law. The Supreme Court in 1869 (Hep- 
burn vs. Griswold, q. v.) maintained the 
validity of the law only in so far as it 
did not affect contracts made prior to its 
passage. A year later this decision was 
overruled, and the constitutionality of the 
law in its application to pre-existing debts 
was maintained. The court in the mean- 
time had undergone a change in its mem- 
bership, two new judges having been ap- 
pointed. (See also Juilliard vs. Green- 
man.) 

Legal-Tender N'otes, redemption of, 
recommended by President — 

Grant, 4303, 4379. 

Hayes, 4511, 4567, 

Legation Asylum, action of American 
minister to Chile in harboring crim- 
inals discussed, 5867, 

Legations: 

Military and naval attaches at, rec- 
ommended, 4923. 

Official residences for ambassadors 
and ministers recommended, 6072, 
6155. 

Premises for, discussed, 4823, 4825, 
4862, 4923. 

Appropriation for erection of 
buildings on, recommended, 5494. 
Public documents or libraries in, re- 
ferred to, 4070. 

Secretaries at large, appointment of, 
recommended, 4923. 

Legislature. — The body of men in a state 
or kingdom invested with power to make 
and repeal laws. Colonial legislatures were 
generally modeled after the British Parlia- 
ment, the Kings, Lords and Commons hav- 
ing their eounh'rpai Is in the governor, the 
council appoiiitecl by him, and the repre- 
sentatives of ilio people. Parliamentary 
procedure was also followed closely. The 
first representative legislature in America 
met at Jamestown, Va., In 1619. The first 
representatives wore elected by voters hav- 
ing a property cmallfication. In 1776 Vir- 
ginia sulisf ituted a senate for its upper 
council, and oilier states followed. 

Lemhi Keservation, Idaho, agreement 
with Indians for sale of lands on, 
4779. 

Leopard, The, attack of, on the Chesa- 
pea7ce» (See Chesapeake, The.) 
Letters Rogatory, report regarding exe- 
cution of, transmitted, 5570. 
i6 
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Levees of Mississippi Elver, preserva- 

tion of, recommendations regarding, 
3652, 4682, 4797. 

Lew-Chew Islands: 

Compact with, for securing certain 
privileges to American vessels, 
2826. 

Good offices of United States ten- 
dered China and Japan for settle- 
ment of controversy regarding, 
4521. 

Lew-Chew, Treaties with. — A compact of 
friendship and commerce was concluded by 
Commodore Perry for the United States in 
1854. Citizens of the United States, sea- 
men, and others are permitted to go ashore 
on the islands to purchase or sell articles ; 
ships may obtain wood and water on pur- 
chase anywhere, but other articles may 
be bought for them only at Napa. Sailors 
may go ashore and move freely about with- 
out molestation or espionage, so long as 
their acts are peaceful and legal ; for ille- 
gal and wrongful acts they are to be ar- 
lested by the local authorities and handed 
over to the captain of the ship to which 
they belong, for punishment by him. A 
burial ground for citizens of the United 
States is established at Tumai. Pilots, 
appointed by the government of Lew-Chew, 
shall conduct vessels in and out of Napa 
for a pilotage fee of .$5. Wood is to be 
supplied to ships at Napa at a soiling 
price of 3,600 copper cash for a thousand 
catties, and water at the rate of 600 cop- 
per cash (forty- three cents) for a thousand 
catties (six barrels of thirty United States 
gallons each). 

Lewis and Clark Expedition.— A party 
of citizens and soldiers sent under command 
of Captains Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark, by order of President Jefferson, to 
explore the country from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean. They ascended 
the Missouri River to its sources, crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, and, finding the 
source of the Columbia River, floated down 
that stream to its mouth. They explored 
nearly all the territory lying south of the 
forty-ninth parallel. This expedition is im- 
portant as forming the basis of our claim 
to Oregon. 

Lewis and Clark Expedition discussed, 
386, 396. 

Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 
at Portland, Ore., 6798. 

Lewiston, H. Y. — Proclamation grant- 
ing privileges of other ports to, 
2319. 

Lexington (Mass.), Battle of.— On the 
night of April 18, 1775, a detachment of 
800 British soldiers under Col. Smith left 
Boston to capture or destroy some military 
stores which the Americans had collected 
and stored at Concord. Maj. ITtcairn, who 
led the advance, was opposed at daybreak 
at Lexington Green, eleven miles northwest 
of Boston, by about fifty minute-men under 
Capt. I^arker, who had been summoned by 
Paul Revere in his midnight ride. Pit- 
cairn’s men opened fire and 7 Americans 
were killed and 9 wounded. This was the 
first blood shed In the Revolutionary War. 
The Americans returned the fire and re- 
treated, but rallied and pursued the British 
toward Concord, capturing 7 prisoners, the 
first taken In the war. On their return from 
Concord the British were reenforced at Lex- 
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ington by 1,2.00 men under Lord Percy. The 
Americans had also been reenforced, and 
kept up a guerrilla fire upon the British, 
who fled to Boston in disorder. The loss 
for the day was 93 Americans killed, wound- 
ed, and missing, and 273 British. (See also 
Concord (Mass.), Battle of.) 

Lexington (Mo.), Battle of. — Sept. 1, 
1861, Col. Mulligan, in command of the 
“Irish Brigade,” stationed at Jefferson City, 
Mo., was ordered by General Fremont, who 
had recently been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Western Department, to pro- 
ceed up the Missouri River to Lexington, 
Mo., IGO miles to the northwest, and re- 
enforce the garrison there. Mulligan’s bri- 
gade reached Lexington Sept. 9, swelling the 
force to 2,780 men. After the battle of 
Wilson’s Creek (q. v.) the Confederate Gen- 
eral Price marched toward the northern 
part of the State with a constantly increas- 
ing force. He arrived in the vicinity of 
Lexington Sept. 11 with 28,000 men and 13 
pieces of artillery. Mulligan’s force was 
well intrenched and was constantly expect- 
ing reenforcements from St. Louis. Several 
unsuccessful efforts were made to dislodge 
them. The garrison suffered terribly from 
thirst and many of the horses and cattle 
perished. On the 20th Price advanced his 
artillery behind the shelter of bales of hemp, 
which the men rolled slowjy before them 
as they approached Mulligan’s redoubt. 
When this hempen breastwork was within 
fifty yards of his lines, no reenforcements 
having arrived, Mulligan surrendered un- 
conditionally, after a loss of 30 killed and 
120 wounded. Two thousand six hundred 
men, including 500 homo guards, laid down 
their arms. The Confederates lost 1,400 in 
killed and wounded. Col. Mulligan was 
twice wounded. 

LilDby Prison.— A famous Confederate 
military prison in Richmond, Va., during 
the war between the states. It was orig- 
inally a tobacco warehouse and a ship 
chandlery and was named for its owner. 
It was taken down in 1SS8 and carried to 
Chicago and there set up as a war museum. 

Libby Prison, rent for use of build- 
ing known as^ referred to, 3895. 
Liberal Republican Party.— A defection 
from the regular Republican organization 
in 1870-1872. This party was opposed to 
the strict measures of coercion adopted by 
the Administration to maintain the newly 
granted rights to the freedmen, reconstruct 
the Soutlicrn States, and stamp out disor- 
der in the South, Uniting with the Demo- 
crats in Missouri in 1870-71, it advocated 
universal suffrage, universal amnesty, a 
reform of the tariff, and a “cessation of 
unconstitutional laws to cure Ku-Klux dis- 
orders.” At a national convention held in 
Cincinnati in May, 1872, the Liberal Re- 
publicans nominated, Horace Greeley for 
President and B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, 
for Vice-President. The ticket was de- 
feated. 

Liberia. — The Kegro Republic of Liberia 
is situated on the West Coast of Africa, 
from French Guinea (8** 25^ N. latitude) 
southward to the coast and between the 
British Colony of Sierra Leone and the 
French Ivory Coast Colony, the eastern 
boundary being partly marked by the right 
bank of the Cavalla River. The extreme 
geographical limits are 11® 32'-7‘’ 33 W. 
longitude and 4® 25'“8® 25' N. latitude. 
The area Is about 40,000 square miles. 
Physical Features . — The coastal regions 


are marked by abrupt hills from 200 to 
1,000 feet above sea level, with low-lying 
laud intervening, in which are creeks and 
swamps ; but the interior is generally hilly, 
and the hinterland is believed to contain 
mountains exceeding 6,000 feet above sea 
level. 

The Cavalla River, which forms the east- 
ern boundary with French territory for 
about 150 miles from its mouth, is navi- 
gable some eighty miles from the coast. 

History . — Liberia was founded towards 
the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century by the influx of freed negro 
slaves from the United States, and in 1847 
the colony declared its independence as the 
Republic of Liberia. After prolonged ne- 
gotiations it was announced in October, 
1910, that a scheme for American financial 
control has been approved by the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain and France, 
whereby the United States assumed re- 
sponsibility for the internal administra- 
tion of tne country. An American receiver- 
general was placed in control of the 
finances, assisted by French, German and 
British advisers ; a frontier police desig- 
nated by Americans was established to 
secure the revenues. The first financial 
measure was the loan of £500,000, secured 
by a first lien on all import and export 
customs, or rubber tax and head money. 
The external debt in 1008 was £178,250. 
The imports in 1910 were £122,300 ; ex- 
ports, £188,500 ; customs revenue, £84,475. 

Etlinogra]}hy . — The inhabitants consist of 
about 10,000 descendants of repatriated 
American negroes included in an indig- 
enous population of about 2,000,000 of 
various negro tribes. The Americo-Liberi- 
an peoples and about 40,000 of the in- 
digenous tribes are civilized and belong to 
the Protestant Christian faith, but many 
of the native tribes are Muhammadans, 
while cannibal rites are practiced by other 
tribes in the interior. English is the offi- 
cial language of the Republic. 

Government . — The government is that of 
a centralized Republic, with a President 
and Vice-President, elected for four years. 
President (Jan. 1, 1912-1916), Daniel Ed- 
ward Howard. An agreement was arrived 
at in 1911 between Liberia and the United 
States (Great Britain, Germany, and 
Prance approving), whereby the American 
Government undertook to reorganize the 
finances and to develop the agricultural 
possibilities of the country, while sotting 
on foot a defense force and negotiating 
the various boundary questions. Under 
this scheme there Is an American Financial 
Adviser and Receiver General of Customs, 
with British, French, and German receiv- 
ers ; and officers of the United States are 
organizing a defense force. 

Congress consists of two Houses : a Sen- 
ate and a House of Representatives. The 
Senate contains eight members, elected for 
six years ; the House of Representatives 
of fourteen members, elected for four 
years. Electors must be of negro blood 
and x*egistercd owners of land. There is 
a Supreme Court at Monrovia, with five 
courts of quarter sessions, courts of com- 
mon pleas, and local magistrates. 

Finance. — I^ubllc accounts are kept in 
United States dollars. The revenue of 
1911-1912 was stated to be 8471,335 and 
the expenditure 8470,000. The external 
debt of 1871 of £100,000 has received no 
interest for many years. The finances of 
the Republic are being satisfactorily reor- 
ganized in accordance with the agreement 
with the United States. 

Production and Trade . — The soil Is ex- 
traordinarily fertile, but the country is cov- 
ered with dense forests from a distance of 
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about twenty miles from the coast to the 
northern boundaries. Occasional clearings 
have been made, and cocoa, coffee, and cot- 
ton are grown. The forest products include 
rubber and palm-oil. Minerals of great 
variety are believed to exist, including 
gold, iron, copper, and zinc. The princi- 
pal exports are coffee, cocoa, palm-ker- 
nels, palm-oil, ivory, piassava, rubber, and 
camwood ; the principal imports are cot- 
tons, haberdashery, salt, rice, provi- 
sions, arms and ammunition, tobacco, hard- 
ware, glass and earthenware, rum, gin, 
timber, and beads. The total value of the 
imports in 1911 was about $1,025,000, and 
of exports $975,000. 

There are no railways and few roads, 
but motor roads are being constructed to 
link up the interior with the navigable 
rivers. 

Cities. — Capital, Monrovia. Population, 
6,000. There are sixteen ports of entry 
along the 350 miles of coast, of which the 
most important are Robertsport, Monrovia, 
Marshall, Grand Bassa, River Cess, Sino, 
Nanakroo, Sasstown, Grand Cess, and Har- 
per. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Liberia from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$96,900, and goods to the value of $2,319 
were sent thither — a balance of $94,581 
in favor of the United States. 

Liberia: 

Boundary dispute witb Great Brit- 
ain, 4716, 4762. 

French encroachments upon territory 
of, action of United States regard- 
ing, discussed, 5751, 5870. 

Independence of, recognition of, by 
United States, recommended, 3248. 

Loan to ameliorate conditions in, 
found by American commission, 
7669. 

Eefcrred to, 2133. 

Eemoval of negroes captured on 
coast of Cuba to, recommended, 
3058. 

Treaty with, 3329, 3346. 

Vessel to, presentation of, recom- 
mended, 3445, 5086. 

Weakness of. discussed, 5086. 
Liberia, Treaty with. — A treaty of com- 
merce and navigation was concluded In 
1862, which provides for freedom of com- 
merce and navigation in the usual terms 
of such conventions. Trade is permitted 
without unusual restrictions ; taxes are to 
be equitable and uniform ; importation and 
exportation are In no wise restricted by 
discrimination ; and regardless of the na- 
tionality of the carrying vessel ; humane 
treatment of ship-wrecked mariners is pro- 
vided for ; disputes arising regarding sal- 
vage are to be settled by arbitration ; priv- 
ileges granted hereafter by treaty to other 

g owers are to be accorded to me United 
tates ; consuls for the protection of trade 
are to be appointed to reside within the 
dominions of the contracting parties; the 
United States is not to interfere in affairs 
of administration In Liberia, but If the XA- 
berlan government at any time Is unable 
to control the aboriginal Inhabitants with- 
in Its own dominions and makes requisition 
for assistance from the United States, that 
power pledges to render the necessary aid. 
Liberto, Salvatore, compensation to, 
6781 . 


Liberty Bel!.— The bell on the Pennsyl- 
vania statehouse at Philadelphia, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was rung on July 4, 
1776, to announce the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence. It was cast 
in London and sent to Philadelphia in. 
1752. The bell was broken up and recast 
in April, and again in June, of the follow- 
ing year. It was cracked July 8, 1835, 
while being tolled in memory of Chief 
Justice Marshall. The Liberty bell was 
placed on exhibition at the Centennial at 
Philadelphia in 1876, and at the Columbia 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893. It bears 
the motto, “Px*oclaim liberty throughout the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” It 
is now in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

Liberty. Statue of. — ^A bronze image of a 
female figure holding aloft a lighted torch, 
designed by M. Bartholdi for the Franco- 
American Union in 1874, at an estimated 
cost of $250,000. It was paid for by popu- 
lar subscription in France and presented by 
the French people to the United States as 
a token of the traditional friendship of the 
two nations. It was mounted upon a ped- 
estal built by popular subscription in 
America and erected on P»odloe's Bland in 
New York Harbor, in 1SS6, at a cost of 
Some $350,000. The lighted torch is main- 
tained by the United States Lighthouse 
Service. 

The height from the water level to the 
top of the pedestal is 149 feet and 10 inches, 
and the height of the statue proper is 151 
feet 5 inches, making a total height of 301 
feet 3 inches. The statue weighs 450,000 
pounds. Forty persons may stand within 
the head, and twelve within, the torch. 

Liberty Enlightening the World, statue 
of, erected in New York Harbor, 
by citizens of France, 4381, 4824, 
5083. 

Ceremonies of inauguration dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 4982. 

To be placed under superintendence 
of Light-House Board, 5080. 
Libraries. (See Interior Department; 

Library of Congress; State De- 
partment.) 

Library, Latin American, establish- 
ment of, at Washington, recom- 
mended by International American 
Conference, 6506. 

Library of Congress. — When the seat of 
removed to Washington in 
1800, the idea of a Congressional Library 
was conceived. In December, 1801, John 
Randolph made a report which formed the 
basis of an act of Congress of 1802 organ- 
izing the library. Some 3,000 books of 
reference were accumulated, when, in Au- 
gust, 1814, the British army burned the 
Capitol and the Library was consumed. 
In 1815 Congress purchased the private 
librai'y of Thomas Jefferson, consisting of 
6,700 volumes, for $23,950. An annual ap- 
propriation being made for the purchase 
of books, the Library continued to grow 
until in 1851 it numbered 65.000 volumes, 
pec. 24th of that year a second conflagra- 
tion destrpyed 35,000 of these volumes. 
An appropriation of $72,000 was made for 
Library grew apace. In 
1866, 40.000 volumes were transferred from 
the Smithsonian .Institution. The follow- 
ing year Congress purchased for $100,000 
the historical collection of Peter Force, 
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Library of Congress— ConMnued. 

very rich in Americana. This library con- 
tained nearly 60,000 books, pamphlets and 
manuscripts. In 186i President Lincoln 
appointed Ainsworth R. Spofford to be 
Librarian, and he was succeeded in 1807 
by John Russell Young, who died in 1899, 
and Herbert Putnam was appointed his 
successor. One hundred sets of Government 
publications are at the disposal of the Li- 
brarian of Congress for exchange, through 
the Smithsonian, with foreign Governments, 
and from this source are received about 
12,000 volumes annually. 

The collection is now the largest on the 
Western Hemisphere and the third in the 
world. It comprised at the end of the 
fiscal year (June 30, 1913) about 2,128,- 
255 printed books and pamphlet:; (includ- 
ing the law library of 158,117 volumes, 
which, while a division of the Library of 
Congress, still remains at the Capitol), 135,- 
223 maps and charts, 625,098 pieces of 
music, and 360,494 photographs, prints, 
engravings and lithographs. It includes 
various special collections eminent in their 
respective fields. 

The collection of manuscripts, touching 
every period of American history, includes 
the papers of nine of th*. Presidents and 
the -ecords of tho Continental Congress, 
with numeious other important groups — 
political, military, naval and commercial. 

The Smithsonian deposit is strong in 
scientific worI:s, and includes the largest 
assemblage of the transactions of learned 
societies which exists in this country. 

Of the printed books, probably one-sixth 
are duplicates not in use. 

The building containing the Library is 
an enormous structure In the Italian 
Renaissance style of architecture, most im- 
pressive in its lines and beautiful in its 
detail. It is in the form of a quadrangle 
enclosing a central rotunda surmounted by 
a low gilded dome. Tbe building was be- 
gun in 1886 and completed in 1897, at the 
cost of $6,180,000. It is probably the most 
ornate and beautiful library building in 
the world. The public reading room oc- 
cupies the rotunda. 3 : consists of an oc- 
tagonal hall one hundred feet in diameter, 
sumptuously built cf soft-tinted Kumidian, 
Sienna and Tennessee marble in variegated 
hues. In the decorations, some forty 
painters and sculptors are represented — all 
American citizens. The floor space is 326,- 
195 sq. feet, or nearly eight acres. The 
book stacks contain about 56 miles of 
shelving, affording space for 2,600,000 
octavo volumes. The reading desks are 
arranged in concentric circles about the 
Librarian’s desk in the center, from which 
easy communication is had to all parts 
of the fireproof iron book stacks. The 
Library of Congress has been since 1870 
the only olficc of record for copyrights, and 
its accessions from that source are very 
large. 

Iiitirary of Congress: 

Arundel manuscripts, copy of, to be 
placed in, 1445. 

Building for, recommended by Pres- 
ident — - 
Arthur, 4651- 
Cleveland, 4949. 

Hayes, 4431, 4458, 4531, 4579. 
Publications presented to, referred 
to, 3347. 

Size of, 6676;, 

licenses for Vessels, prohibitory laws 
in regard to, 480, 504, 508, 


Liechtenstein. — Liechtenstein is an inde- 
pendent Principality on the right bank of 
the Lower Rhine, south of Lake Constance, 
and between the Swiss cantons of St. Gall 
and Graubiinden and the Voralberg crown- 
land of the Austrian Empire. The western 
boundary is the Rhine, and the southern 
boundary runs along the summits of the 
Naafkopf Palknis and Mittags-Spitze, in 
the Rhiitikon Range. A railway runs from 
Buchs (Switzerland) to Peldkirch (Aus- 
tria) with stations at Schaan, Nendeln, and 
Schaanwald in the Principality. The in- 
habitants numbered 10,716 in 1911, of Ger- 
man origin and almost all Roman Catho- 
lics. Agriculture is the principal industry, 
corn, wine and turf being produced, to- 
gether with timber from the forest slopes ; 
textiles and embroidery are locally manu- 
factured. The revenue in 1912 was 860,- 
526 IKronen, and the expenditure 796,036 
Kronen (24 Kronen = £1 sterling). There 
is no debt. The Principality forms part 
of the Customs Union of Austria and re- 
ceives a minimum contribution of 50,000 
Kronen annually (the payments in 1911 
exceeded 100,000 Kronen). 

Government. The government is that of 
a constitutional monarchy, the crown be- 
ing hereditary (since 1719) in the male 
line of the house of Liechtenstein. Ruler : 
His Serene Highness Prince Johann II., 
Prince of Liechtenstein, Duke of Troppau 
and of Jagerndorf, born Oct. 5, 1840 ; suc- 
ceeded his father Prince Aloysius, Nov. 12, 
1858 ; Member of the Herrenhaus of the 
Austrian Reichsrat. 

There is a Diet of fifteen members (of 
whom three are appointed by the Prince 
and twelve elected by indirect vote), meet- 
ing annually in October, with a maximum 
duration of four years. The local courts 
are subject to a Court of Appeal at Vienna, 
and the Supreme Court is the Oberlandes- 
gericht at Innsbruck. 

Eistory . — Prom 1719-1806 the Principal- 
ity formed part of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and from 1806-3815 of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. Prom 1815-1866 it was 
part of the Germanic Confederation under 
the hegemony of Austria, but since 1866 
the Principality has been independent, 
although closely connected by treaties with 
the Austrian Empire. 

Lieutenant-Greneral. — In the United States 
Army the rank next below that of general 
and next above that of major-general. It 
was first authorized by Congress in 1798 
and bestowed upon George Washington. It 
was abolished in 1799, and was not revived 
until 1855, w^hen Winfield Scott was 
brevettod lieutenant-general. At his death 
it again lapsed. In 1864 It was revived 
by special act of Congress and conferred 
upon Ulysses S. Grant, on whose promotion 
to the grade of general, July 25, 1866, 
created in his behalf, William T. Sherman 
became lieutenant-general ; and on his suc- 
cession to the rank of general, March 4, 
1869, Philip H, Sheridan was promoted 
to be lieutenant-general. On the retire- 
ment of Sherman, in 1884, the grade of 
lieutenant-general was discontinued and 
merged with that of general. By an act 
of Feb. 5, 1895, it was revived and John 
M. Schofield appointed, who held It until 
his retirement. Sept. 29th, of that year. 
On June 6, 1900, Congress provided that 
the senior major-general commanding the 
army should have the rank and pay of the 
lieutenant-general, the act affecting Major- 
General Nelson A. Miles, who retired Aug. 
8, 1903. On that date Samuel B. M. Young 
received the commission of lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and on Jan. 9, 1904, It was given to 
Adna R. Chaffee. He was succeeded by Ma- 
jor-General Arthur MacArthur, and with his 
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Lieutenant-General — Continued. 
retirement June 2, 1909, the rank became 
extinct. 

Life-Saving Medals, government grant 
of, 6896. 

Life-Saving Service. — The ocean and lake 
coasts of the United States are picketed 
with the stations of the Life-Saving Service 
attached to the United States Treasury De- 
partment, and there is a corps of inspectors, 
superintendents, station keepers and crews, 
extending over the entire coast line, to- 
gether with a board on life-saving appli- 
ances, composed of experts selected from 
the Life-Saving Service, the Revenue Cutter 
Service, and the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Army. 

At the close of last fiscal year the life- 
saving establishment embraced 2S5 stations, 
203 being on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
62 on the lakes, 19 on the Pacific coast, 
and 1 at the Falls of the Ohio, Louisville, 
Ky. In the following table are the impor- 
tant statistics of the service : 



Year 
Ending 
June 30, 
1913 

Since Intro- 
duction of 
Life-Saving 
System in 
1871, to 
June 30, 
1913 

Disasters 

Value property involved . 

Value property saved 

Value property lost 

Persons involved 

552 

$14,657,240 

.$12,936,025 

$1,721,215 

5,787 

73 

26,184 

$333,893,224 

$270,088,037 

$63,805,187 

168,373 

1.417 

Persons lost 

Shipwrecked persons suc- 
cored at stations 

437 

24,754 

Days’ succor afforded — 
Vessels lost on coasts 

1 756 

^ 66 

55,388 


In addition to the number of disasters 
shown for 1913, there occurred 1,191 casual- 
ties to small craft, such as launches, sail- 
boats, rowboats, etc., on which were 3,254 
persons, of whom 14 were lost. The cost 
of the maintenance of the service during 
the year was $2,204,074.50. In January, 
1915, the Life-Saving Service was com- 
bined with the Rovomie Cutter Service to 
fox-ni the Coast Guard. (See Coast Guard.) 
Life-Saving Service 

Discussed, 4931, 6158. 

Pensions in, 7013. 

Idght-Honse Board: 

Peferrod to, 2747. 

Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World to be placed under Superin- 
tendence of, 5080. 

Light-HotiSes: 

Abaco Island, negotiations with Ba- 
hamas for site on, 845. 

Act making appropriation for, rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto to, 
1071. 

Cession of, to United States act of 
New Hampshire legislature for, 
102 . 

Establishment of, and sites for, 182; 
by an act approved June 17, 1910, 
reorganized the service and, 678^ 
873, 955, 960, 1239, 2557. 


Lands for — 

Designated by proclamation, 1221, 
6701, 6702, 6705. 

Erection of, negotiations for ces- 
sion of, 103, 845. 

Purchase of, 1733. 

On Bahamas, 1239. 

On Sandy Hook, 67, 80. 

Permanent points for, on coasts of 
Oregon, Washington, and Alaska, 
3902. 

Soil and jurisdiction for, complete 
cession of, required, 142. 

System of improvement in, 1683. 

Treaty with Morocco concerning 
maintenance of, on Cape Spartel, 
3582. 

Light-House Service.— Formerly the man- 
agement of the light-houses was intrusted 
to a light-house board, organized in con- 
formity to the act of Congress of Aug. 31, 
1852. It consisted of the head of the 
Treasury Department (later of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor), three officers 
of the army, two naval and a civilian 
member. -The head of the department was 
ex-oflficio president of the board, and the 
ranking naval officer was chairman. There 
were two secretaries, one a naval officer and 
one an engineer officer of the army. That 
system involved divided responsibility, and 
resulted in much friction in administration. 
Congress, therefore, by an act approved 
June 17, 1910, recognized the rnd 

abolished the board and <‘rc!!i.‘d n iroa’i 
of Light-Houses in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, with a commissioner in 
charge directly responsible to the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. 

The Bureau is charged with the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of light-houses, 
light-vessels, buoys and other aids to navi- 
gation on the coasts and rivers of the 
United States, as authorized by Congress, 
and with the direction of the officers, depots 
and tenders required in this work. 

Under the old system there were sixteen 
light-house districts, each in charge of 
an army or navy officer. The law of 1910 
provided that nineteen districts should be 
created, each in charge of a civilian in- 
spector, but the president was authorized 
for a period of three years, from July 1, 
1910, to assign army and navy officers to 
act as district inspectors. 

In the fiscal year 1910-11 the light-house 
establishment maintained 2.200 lighted aids 
to navigation, including sixty- Llircc light- 
vessels, and about 12,000 unlighted aids and 
post lights. 

For the care and maintenance of these 
aids there were employed 3,137 keepers, 
assistant keepers and laborers attending 
lights, 1.693 officers and seamen on hoard 
vessels, 318 employees for construction and 
repair, also fifty-one light-house tenders. 

The amoxint expended to maintain the 
light-house establishment in 1910-11 was 
$5,058,800. 

Commissioner, George R. Putnam ; 
Deputy Commissioner. Arthur V. Conover ; 
Chief Constructing Engineer, John S. Con- 
way ; Superintendent of Naval Construction, 
George Warrington. 

Li^rht-House Service, transfer of, from 

Treasury to Navy Department rec- 
ommended, 4727. 

Lillie, The, compensation to owners of, 
6730, 6824. 
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Lincoln, Albraliam. — ^March 4, 1861- 
April 15, 1865. 

(first term, 1861-1865.) 

Nineteenth Administration — Republican. 
Vice-President — Hannibal Hamlin. 
^ecretm'y of State — 

William H. Seward. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Salmon P. Chase. 

William Pitt Fessenden. 

Secretary of War — 

Simon Cameron. 

Edwin M. Stanton. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Gideon Welles. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Caleb B. Smith. 

John P. Usher. 

Postmaster-General — 

Montgomery Blair. 

William Dennison. 

Attorney-General — 

Edward Bates. 

T. J. Coffey. 

James Speed. 

Nomination and Election. — Lincoln was 
first elected by the Republican party Nov. 
6, 1860- The Republican National Con- 
vention met at Chicago, May 16, 1860, and 
on the third ballot nominated Lincoln over 
Seward, Cameron, and Chase. 

Platform. — The platform condemned dis- 
union ; insisted on States Rights ; de- 
nounced the Democratic administration ; 
censured the reckless extravagance of the 
Democratic Government ; proclaimed the 
dogma that the Constitution carries slavery 
Into any or all of the territories to bo a 
dangerous heresy ; asserted that the Con- 
stitution does not countenance slavery nor 
should Congress give a legal existence to it ; 
insisted upon the admission of Kansas to 
statehood ; recommended tariff for revenue, 
with encouragement of the industries ; 
protested against selling public lands al- 
ready occupied by settlers ; opposed any 
change in the naturalization laws ; declared 
river and harbor appropriations to be both 
desirable and constitutional ; and demanded 
a transcontinental railroad. 

Opposition. — The Democratic National 
Convention met, for the first time in the 
far South, at Charleston, S. C. After many 
days of fruitless balloting, the convention 
divided into two sections. Eventually, the 
Northern half nominated Douglas and the 
Southern half declared for Breckinridge. 
The Constitutional Union Party met in 
national convention at Baltimore, May 19, 
18(50, and nominated John Bell, on a plat- 
form the basis of which was the recogni- 
tion of no other political principles than 
the Constitution, Union, and the enforce- 
ment of laws. 

Vote. — The popular vote as cast by thir- 
ty-three States gave Lincoln, 1,865,913 ; 
Breckinridge, 848,404; Douglas, 1,374,064, 
and Bell, 591.900. The electoral vote, 
counted Feb. 13, 1861, gave Lincoln, 180; 
Breckinridge, 72 ; Bell, 39, and Douglas, 12. 
(SECOND TERM, MARCH 4, 18G5-APRIL 15, 
1865.) 

Twentieth Administration — Republican. 
Vice-President — Andrew Johnson. 

The only change in the cabinet at the 
beginning of Lincoln’s second term was the 
substitution of Hugh McCulloch, of Indi- 
ana, for Secretary of the Treasury to suc- 
ceed Mr. Fessenden. 

SWOOND TEEM.-^In the election of 
3864, Lincoln was renominated by the 
(Regular) Republican National Convention, 
which met in Baltimore on June 7, 1864. 

-The Republican platform of 


1864 pledged the party to preserve the 
Union ; opposed any compromise with the 
rebels ; demanded the utter and complete 
extirpation of slavery ; gratefully acknowl- 
edged the services of the Army and the Navy 
in the war ; commended the administra- 
tion of Lincoln ; advocated full and ample 
protection of the members of the Army 
and the Navy ; encouraged immigration ; 
urged speedy construction of the transcon- 
tinental railroad ; urged the practice of 
rigid economy in the expenditure of Gov- 
ernment funds ; and deprecated European 
interference or offensive sympathy. 

Opposition. — The Radical Republican 
party, opponents of Lincoln, met at Cleve- 
land May 31 and nominated John C. Fre- 
mont ; but, before the election, FrSmont 
urged the support of Lincoln and withdrew. 
The Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago, Aug. 29, 1864, nominated George 
B. McClellan on a platform declaring that 
the Constitution had been violated during 
tbe Lincoln administration and urged the 
cessation of hostilities and the compromise 
of difficulties ; condemned the military in- 
terference in some state elections ; sympa- 
thized with prisoners of war ; condemned 
the exercise of martial law ; and expressed 
sympathy for the suffering soldiers and 
sailors, to whom future aid and reward 
was promised. 

Vote. — The popular vote cast by twenty- 
four States gave Lincoln 2,216,067, and 
McClellan 1,808,725. The electoral vote, 
counted on Feb. 8, 1865, gave Lincoln 212 
and McClellan 21. 

Party AffiUaUon . — After Lincoln’s service 
in the State legislature and his single 
term in Congress (1846-1848), he became 
one of the most iufluential of the Whig 
leaders in Illinois. The repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise (1854) brought him 
back into politics with intense anti-slav- 
ery ardor. When the Republican party 
waa formed, Lincoln took his place as the 
head of that pai-ty in his state. Before 
the Republican Convention in 1858 he said: 
“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this Government cannot 
endure half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved ; 
I do not expect the house to fall ; but I 
do expect that it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all the one thing or all the 
other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of it and place 
it where the public mind shall rest im the 
belief that it is in course of ultimate ex- 
tinction, or its advocates will push it for- 
ward until it shall become alike lawful 
in all the states, old as well as new, 
North as well as South.” 


Political Complexion of Congress . — In the 
thirty-seventh Congress (1861-1863), the 
Senate, of 50 members, was composed of 
11 Democrats, 31 Republicans, 7 Ameri- 
cans, and 1 vacancy, and the House, of 178 
members, was made up of 42 Democrats, 
106 Republicans, 28 Americans, and 2 va- 
cancies. Tn the Thirty-eighth Congress 
(1SG3-1865), the Senate, of 51 members, 
was composed of 12 Democrats and 39 Re- 
publicans ; and the House, of 383 members, 
was made up of 80 Democrats and 103 Re- 
pubUcan^R. In the Thirty-ninth Congress 
(1865-1867), the Senate, of 52 memDers, 
was composed of 10 Democrats and 42 
Republicans ; and the House, of 191 mem- 
bers, was made up of 46 Democrats and 
Fortieth Congress 
(1867-1869), the Senate, of 53 members, 
was composed of 11 Democrats and 42 Re- 
publicans ; and the House, of 193 mem- 
bers, was made up of 49 Democrats, 143 
Republicans, and 1 vacancy. 

Foreign Policy . — In speaking of the atti- 
tude 01 foreign nations toward the Un?ted 
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States during the war, President Lincoln 
said in his Second Annual Message (page 
3327) that the commercial and social con- 
ditions of other nations with whom we 
have had relations have been disturbed by 
the war, and_ adds: “We have attempted 
no propagandism and acknowledge no revo- 
lution. But we have left to every nation 
the exclusive conduct and management of 
its own affairs. Our struggle has been, 
of course, contemplated by foreign nations 
with reference less to its own merits than 
to its supposed and often exaggerated ef- 
fects and consequences resulting to those 
nations themselves. Nevertheless, com- 
plaint on the part of ihis Government, 
even if it were just, would certainly be 
unwise.’* 

Public Debt . — The public debt of the 
TJnited States during the administration of 
President Lincoln stood as follows ; July 
1, 1861, $90,580,873.72; 1862, $524,176,- 
412.13; 1863, $1,119,772,138.63; 1864, 

$1,815,784,370,57; 1865, $2,680,647,869.74. 

Tariff . — The principal tariff changes in 
President Lincoln’s administration were 
made by the act of Aug. 5, 1861, “to pro- 
vide increased revenue from imports, to pay 
interest on the public debt, and for other 
purposes." This levied a direct tax on 
both states and territories and provided 
for what is believed to be the first income 
tax ever levied by the general government 
of the United States. This income tax 
amounted to three per cent per annum on 
alJ income in excess of eight hundred dol- 
lars. The act of Dec. 24, 1861, imposed 
increased duties on tea, coffee, and sugar. 
That of July 14, 1862, was an act "in- 
creasing, temporarily, the duties on im- 
ports and for other purposes.’’ The act 
of March 13, 1863, "to modify existing 
laws imposing duties on imports, and for 
other purposes," made slight increases. Du- 
ties were further increased by the act of 
June 30, 1864, and that of March 3, 
1865. 

Slavery . — In his Inaugural Address (page 
3206), President Lincoln sought to assure 
the people of the Southern states that 
they had nothing to fear from a Republi- 
can administration. He quotes from one 
of his former speeches : "I have no pur- 
pose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the states 
where it exists. I boll eve I have no law- 
ful right to do so, and I have no inclina- 
tion to do so." He holds the Constitu- 
tion to be clear on the question of surren- 
dering fugitive slaves and states that 
the difference of opinion rests only on 
whose authority -and how the surrender 
shall be made. He insists upon the in- 
tegrity of the Union; that no state has 
the power to secede lawfully and that the 
Union is not broken by such declaration 
of secession on the part of any one state. 
Tn urging upon the people not to plunge 
the country into civil war, he said : "You 
can have no conflict without being your- 
selves the ag^essors. You have no oath 
registered In Heaven to destroy the Gov- 
ernment, while I shall have the most sol- 
emn one to 'preserve, protect, and defend 
It.’ ’* In the earlier stages of the war. 
the President was besought by both great 
parties In the country on the one hand to 
adopt radical measures to stop slavery 
and on the other to pursue conservative 
paths. It was well known that he enter- 
tained a deep-rooted hatred of domestic 
servitude ; hut so great was his reverence 
for the law, so careful was he of vested 
rights and interests, and so desirous of re- 
taining the support and confidence of the 


people, as an aid for the solution of the 
great problem, that he followed thus far 
a moderate course between the two ex- 
tremes. 

Emancipation . — In August, 1861, Con- 
gress passed the act confiscating the rights 
of slave-owners in slaves employed in hos- 
tile acts against the Union. Fremont fol- 
lowed with his order to emancipate the 
slaves in Missouri. Lincoln ordered this 
declaration to be modified to conform to 
the orders of Congress and by so doing 
angered the anti-slavery advocates in Mis- 
souri and displeased the more conservative 
advisers. 


On March 6, 1862, the President sent a 
special message to Congress (page 3269) 
recommending the passage of a joint reso- 
lution bringing about the gradual eman- 
cipation of slaves by states, in return for 
\yhieh the states should receive pecuniary 
aid from the Government. Congress passed 
the resolution, but public opinion in the 
states was not ready to grasp this means. 
In April, Congress freed the slaves in the 
District of Columbia with compensation to 
owners — a measure which Lincoln had 
years before earnestly advocated. 

The events of the war during 1862 
forced upon Lincoln the conclusion that 
emancipation was the only means at his 
command. As early as July, 1862, he 
began to prepare the proclamation, and 
though urged by delegations to take the 
step, he waited until it would be possible 
to make the order effective and easily oper- 
ative. Late in August, 1862, the President 
said: "My paramount object is to save the 
Union, and not either to save or destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without 
freeing any slave, I would do it ; if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I would 
do it ; and if I could do it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that." The defeat of Lee at Antietam and 
his retreat into Maryland seemed to the 
President an opportune time to issue his 
proclamation of emancipation, and his pre- 
liminary proclamation was accordingly is- 
sued on Sept. 22, 1862 (page 3358). 

In his Second Annual Message (page 
3335), the President recommended to Con- 
gress the passage of a resolution offer- 
ing ‘compensated emancipation." But 
promptly, and Jan. 1, 
1863, saw the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion issued (page 3358). There was much 
speculation as to the President’s firmness 
of anti-slavery convictions, and some sug- 
gestions that under some circumstances 
he might withdraw this proclamation. But 
In his Fourth Annual Message (page 3456) 
he repeated his declaration of the previous 
year: "While I remain in my present posi- 
tion I shall not attempt to retract or mod- 
ify the emancipation proclamation, nor 
shall I return to slavery any person who 
Is free by the terms of that proclamation 
or by any of the acts of Congress," and 
he adds : "If the people should, by what- 
ever mode or means, make it an Executive 
duty to reenslave such persons, another, 
and not I, must he their instrument to 
perform it." He concludes the message 
with the terse paragraph: "In stating a 
single condition of peace I mean simply to 
say that the war will cease on the part of 
the Government whenever it shall have 
ceased on the part of those who began 
it." Congress acted promptly on the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion and on Jan. 31, 1865, 
prepared and proposed to the states the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing slavery, and this, before the 
end of the year, was ratified by twenty^ 
seveu of the thirty-six states. 
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Amnesty proclamation of, 3414. 

Discussed, 3390, 3455. 

Persons entitled to benefits of, de* 
fined by proclamation, 3419. 
Deferred to, 3508. 

Annual messages of, 3245, 3327, 
3380, 3444. 

Assassination of. See Biography of, 
3206; Death of, post; Military Com- 
mission, etc., post.) 

Biographical sketch of, 3204. 
Centennial anniversary of birth of, 
proclaimed a special holiday by 
Doosevelt, 7344. 

Child of, death of, announced by 
Cabinet, 3266. 

Constitutional amendment relative 
to gradual emancipation of slaves 
recommended by, 3337. 

Death of (see also Military commis- 
sion, etc., post .) — 

Action of Congress on, 3497. 

Action of Senators and Bepresen- 
tatives in Washington on, 3490. 
Announcement of, to Vice-Presi- 
dent Johnson, 3485. 
Announcements of, 3485. 
Condolence of Bey of Tunis on, 
3565, 

Day of humiliation and mourning 
in memory of, appointed, 3504* 
Order regarding, 3537. 
Postponed, 3505. 

Funeral announcement and official 
arrangements for, 3493, 3533. 
Guard of honor, 3496. 

Honors to be paid memory of, 3487. 
Orders regarding, 3491. 

Public offices to be closed in com- 
memoration of, 3638. 

Deferred to, 3551. 

Deport of George H. Sharpe on 
assassination of, referred to, 
3792. 

Eeward offered for arrest of al- 
leged instigators of assassina- 
tion of, 3505. 

Distribution of, referred to, 3577. 
Persons claiming, directed to file 
claims, 3551* 

Devoked as to certain persons, 
3551. 

Emancipation discussed by. (See 
Emancipation.) 

Emancipation proclamation of, 3358. 
Executive orders of, 3218, 3239, 3300, 
3360, 3375, 3431, 3474, 3483. 
Exequatur issued consul of Belgium 
revoked by, 3420. 

Easting and prayer, day of, set apart 
by, 3237, 3365, 3422. 

Deferred to, 3437, 

Finances discussed by, 3248, 3330, 
3350, 3384, 3447. 


Foreign policy discussed by, 3248, 
3255, 3327, 3444. 

Habeas corpus — 

Authority given by, to suspend writ 
of, 3217, 3218, 3219, 3220, 3240, 
3300, 3313, 3322. 

Deferred to, 3225. 

Suspension of writ of, by, 3299, 
3371, 3420. 

Devoked as to certain States by 
President Johnson, 3529, 3531. 
Inaugural address of — 

First, 3206. 

Second, 3477. 

Military commission to try persons 
implicated in assassination of, to 
be appointed, 3532. 

Detail for court, 3534. 
Judge-advocate appointed, 3534. 
Order appointing commission, 3533. 
Provost-marshal appointed, 3532. 
Sentence of, approved, 3545. 
Special judge-advocate appointed, 
3534. 

Pardon granted deserters from Army 
by, 3364, 3479. 

Act authorizing, 3365. 

Pocket veto of, 3471. 

Portrait of, 3204, 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 3206, 3221, 
3269, 3274, 3286, 3335. 
Proclamations of — 

Absence of soldiers from duty, 
3364.^ 

Admission of — 

Nevada, 3430. 

West Virginia, 3368. 

Agreement with Bernard Kock for 
emigration of negroes, canceled, 
3368. 

Amnesty, 3414. 

Persons entitled to benefits of, 
3419. 

Anniversary of birth of Washing- 
ton, 3209. 

Blockade of Southern ports, 3215, 
3216, 3481. 

Demoval of, 3290, 3372, 3417, 
3431, 3482. 

Declaring proclamation of Gen. 

Hunter void, 3292. 

Discriminating duties on vessels of 
Nicaragua suspended, 3416. 
Emancipation, 3358. 

Notice of, 3297. 

Exequatur issued consul of Bel- 
gium revoked, 3420. 
Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 3214. 

Senate, 3362, 3474. 

Fasting and prayer, 3237, 3365, 
3422. 

Government to be reestablished in 
Southern States, 3414, 3423. 
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Habeas corpus ^ writ of, suspended, 
3299, 3371, 3420. 

Power to suspend, given, 3217. 
Liability of aliens to perform mili- 
tary duty, 3369. 

Pardons granted deserters, 3364, 
3479. 

Persons— 

Discouraging enlistments, 3299. 
In rebellion, 3214, 3294, 3299. 
Supplying Indians witb muni- 
tions of war, 3480. 

Privileges of other ports granted— 
Newport, Yt., 3428. 

St. Albans, Vt., 3473. 

States in insurrection, 3238, 3293, 
3366. 

Thanksgiving, 3290, 3371, 3373, 
3429. 

Treatment of American vessels in 
foreign ports, 3482. 

Volunteers called for, 3214, 3216, 

3370, 3374, 3427, 3472. 

Secession discussed by, 3206, 3221, 

3227 

Slavery discussed by, 3206, 3269, 
3335. 

Special session message of, 3221. 
State of the Union discussed by, 
3245, 3255, 3334, 3389, 3452. 
Thanksgiving order of, 3439. 
Thanksgiving proclamation of, 3290, 

3371, 3373, 3429. (See also Past- 
ing and Prayer.) 

Order regarding day appointed, 
3245. 

Tributes of nations to, numbers of 
copies of, referred to, 4001. 

Veto messages of — 

Additional medical officers of vol- 
unteer service, 3289. 

Circulating bank notes in District 
of Columbia, 3288. 

Correction of clerical errors in in- 
ternal-revenue act, reasons for 
applying pocket veto to, 3471. 
War between the States discussed by, 
3221, 3245, 3255, 3278, 3303, 3389, 
3452, 3478. 

Lincoln Highway. (See Transconti- 
nental Highways.) 

Lindesfarne, The, claim by owners of, 
6934. 

Lindsay & Co. vs. Montana Federation 
of Labor et al. — Lindsay & Co., wholesale 
dealers In fruits and vegetables, had been 
declared ^'unfair" by the Miners' Union 
and the Trades Assembly. This action was 
indorsed by the defendant, the Montana 
Federation, and a circular issued in which 
“all laboring men and those in sympathy 
with organized labor are requested not to 
patronize Lindsay & Co." The company 
secured an injunction forbidding this boy- 
cott, but the Supreme Court of the State 
vacated the injunction. It was shown that 
the plaintiff company's trade had suffered 


as a result of the boycott. The means of 
boycott in this case was the publication 
of the circular as quoted above. The 
court held that such publication by one 
person or by an association was perfectly 
legal, being an exercise of the right of 
free speech and free press. 

The court defined the boycott as “the 
act of combination, in refusing to have 
business dealings with another, until he 
removes or ameliorates conditions which 
are deemed inimical to the welfare of the 
members of the combination, or some of 
them, or grants concessions which are 
deemed to make for that purpose." A 
conspiracy was defined as “a combination 
of two or more persons by some concerted 
action to accomplish a criminal or un- 
lawful purpose, or to accomplish a purpose, 
not in itself criminal or unlawful, by crimi- 
nal or unlawful means." The court held 
that the company did not have a property 
right in the trade of any particular per- 
son ; hence any one person may rightfully 
withdraw his patronage. The court re- 
jects the doctrine that an act perfectly 
lawful when done by one pei’son becomes 
criminal when done by two or more per- 
sons acting in concert, and that this con- 
certed action amounts to a conspiracy. If 
an individual is clothed with a right when 
acting alone, he does not lose such right 
merely by acting with others. Hence, if 
the defendants did not violate any legal 
right of the plaintiff in withdrawing their 
patronage, they cannot be enjoined from 
continuing the boycott in force, so long 
as the means to make it effective are not 
illegal. 

Linen Industry. — ^The high prices of linen 
and of the flax fiber from which linen is 
made has centered attention on the neces- 
sity of establishing a real linen industry in 
this country, the greatest consumer of linen 
in the world. There seem to be two big 
problems which must be solved before suc- 
cess is assured. One is to find some artificial 
method of preparing the flax straw for the 
spinner, thus relieving the flax grower of 
this task, and the other is to convince the 
American public that American-made linen 
is as good as any other. 

The only country in which the production 
of flax fiber has increased consistently in 
recent years is Russia, the report states. 
In the British Isles and in France the pro- 
duction has decreased in spite of all efforts 
to keep the industry growing, and in 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands the industry has not been able to hold 
its own. The American production has 
never been of importance. Thanks to liberal 
Government aid and to cheap labor the Rus- 
sians had gradually been getting a monopoly 
of the business up to the time the war broke 
out. 

In the United States flax has been raised 
almost entirely for the seed, which Is used 
to make the well-known linseed oil so neces- 
sary for the production of good paints and 
varnishes. Of some 3,000,000 acres of flax 
raised in this country in 1915, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that only 
2,000 acres were devoted to flax for fiber. 
The bulk of the straw from the seed-bearing 
plants is burned and used for fertilizer. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that flax 
growing for seed and flax growing for fiber 
are separate and distinct industries. Some 
flax is grown for both seed and fiber, but a 
decision must be made as to which Is to be 
the more important product, just as the 
sheep raiser must decide whether mutton or 
wool is to be the primary consideration. 

In Europe the farmer not only raises the 
flax, but prepares the .fiber for the spinner. 
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Linen Industry — Continued. 

This preparation requires several processes, 
one of which, known as “retting,” requires 
considerable cheap labor and much time and 
is in addition a most disagreeable process 
for the workmen. The problem in this coun- 
try is to find some chemical process of ret- 
ting that can be carried out at a factory and 
thus allow the farmer to confine his atten- 
tion to the agricultural end of the industry. 
This is the only condition on which the 
American farmer will take to growing flar 
for the fiber, Mr. Clark thinks. Some prog- 
ress is already being made in chemical ret- 
ting and at least two concerns are now 
buying flax stalks from the growers for 
further treatment. Chemical processes have 
been tried before without much success, but 
one of the new concerns is now selling chem- 
ically retted fiber to Eiurope and the other 
is making coarse linens for use in clothing 
and for curtains. 

Even if a good all-American linen is pro- 
duced in this country, however, there still 
remains the great problem of finding a 
market for it. That means that time and 
effort will be required to persuade the con- 
sumer to buy the domestic product instead 
of the imported. Many people invariably 
choose the imported article when it is dis- 
played alongside of domestic products, al- 
most regardless of quality. The president 
of a mil] now making dyed and bleached 
dress linens from* American flax has found 
that, small as is his product, there is diffi- 
culty in getting the jobbers and department 
stores to handle it. The tendency is to as- 
sume that, even though it is apparently of 
excellent quality, it cannot equal the old 
established linens from abroad. There will 
never be a better time than the present to 
popularize the domestic product, for the im- 
ported article is scarce and high priced. In 
normal times our imports of linen goods 
vary from 2^ to 30 million dollars and the 
demand had been steadily increasing up to 
the time of the war. 

The Bureau’s report is entitled “Develop- 
ment of an American Linen Industry,” 
Special Agents Series No. 122, and may be 
obtained for the nominal price of 5 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., or from the nearest dis- 
trict oflice of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

There are (1914) 157 establishments in 
the United States engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cordage, twine, jute and linen goods. 
Only 21 of this number claim to make linen 
goods. The mateiuals used consist of Manila 
and New Zealand hemp, Hennequin (sisal 
from Mexico and Cuba), sisal (from Africa, 
the Bahamas, Hawaii and Java). The con- 
sumption of flax and flax tow was less than 
25 million pounds and most of these mate- 
rials were mixed with cotton. 

Liauors — Malt, Vinous and Distilled. 
— The use of alcoholic liquors In the United 
States is said to have doubled between the 
years 1880 and 1900. It was estimated 
that the per capita consumption in 1902 
was 19.48 gallons. The total amount spent 
for the year was $1,396,098,276. About 
one-fourth of the population arc said to 
be habitual users of Intoxicants. A consti- 
tutional amendment providing for nation- 
wide prohibition of the sale of liquors was 
defeated in the sixty-third Congress, but 
many states have ^neral and local laws on 
the subject (See Prohibition.) The manu- 
facture of liquors Is one of the loading 
Industries of the United States, and the 
main financial support of the government. 

Malt Liquors. — Early New England col- 
onietB encouraged the manufacture of malt 


liquors for the broader market it afforded 
for grain, and because the supply of a 
mild beverage promoted temperance and 
good order among the citizens, who pre- 
sumably would have indulged in stronger 
drink if denied ale or beer. In 1795 up- 
ward of two million gallons were produced. 
While, prior to 1795, it does not appear 
that legislation adverse to the brewing in- 
dustry was enacted, yet laws favorable to 
the cheaper distribution of distilled liquors 
brought these stronger drinks to the fore 
and held in check the brewing industry. 
Efforts were made in drawing up the early 
federal revenue laws to foster malt liquor 
making, but these were successfully foiled. 
In 1789 President Madison expressed the 
hope that the brewing industry would strike 
deep root in every state in the union, and 
Thomas Jefferson stated that “no nation 
is sober where the dearness of fermented 
drinks substitutes ardent spirits as a com- 
mon beverage.” 

In 1810 the domestic production of malt 
liquors amounted to 5,754,735 gallons. 
There were 129 breweries in the country, 
most of them producing ale and porter ex- 
clusively. In 1847 the increasing German 
immigration brought to America not only 
a demand for their favorite beverage, lager 
beer, but also a practical knowledge of its 
manufacture. Before the Civil war the 
use of strong drink was increasing at an 
alarming rate. The revenue tax then im- 
posed raised the price of ardent spirits to 
the consumer, and the Brewers’ Associa- 
tion was formed, in 1SG2, for the purpose of 
aiding the government in perfecting the 
law and collecting the tax, as well as to 
protect its members from unjust dis- 
crimination. The patriotism shown by the 
German-Americans during the W'ar between 
the States also went a long way toward 
silencing criticism of them and their na- 
tional drink. In 1863, there was produced 
2,006,625 barrels of beer. The amount 
steadily increased until 1900, when the pro- 
duction reached 39,330,849 barrels. 

Wines . — As early as 1709 French settlers 
near Kaskaskia, 111., made wine of the 
native wild grapes. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries many efforts were 
made to introduce the tender European 
wine, and to adapt It to the harsher climate 
of Eastern America, but all resulted in 
ultimate failure. One of the most success- 
ful raisers was Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, who in the forties and fifties 
raised many grapes and produced some 
wine. 

The decade closing with 1800 witnessed 
the birth of commercial wine manufacture 
in the United States. The experiments of 
Mr. Longworth in Ohio were followed by 
the development of wine manufacture In 
the Hudson Piver Valley and the lake dis- 
tricts of western Now Vork and the Lake 
Erie district comprising the shore and ad- 
jacent islands. At the census of 1860 Cali- 
fornia, New York and Ohio were the lead- 
ing states in wdne production. In 1870 the 
wine product of Missouri exceeded that of 
any other state, and in 1890 exceeded that 
of New York, but not that of California. 
Ohio has since dropped to a minor place, 
and California furnished 68.1 per cent of 
the total value of the products in 1909. 
Attention was directed to the possibilities 
of California as a wine producing state 
by publications of the State Agricultural 
Society in 1858, and by 1862 wine planting 
became a matter of general enthusiasm. 
Agents were sent abroad to obtain the best 
varieties of vines of Europe and Asia. Ex- 
perience proved that the soil of California 
is adapted to the finest varieties of Euro- 
pean grapes. 
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Liquors — Continued. 

The census of 1910 reports the existence 
of 290 wineries in the country, whose prod- 
ucts were valued at $13,120,846. They em- 
ployed 1,911 wage-earners to whom were 
paid $971,502. 

Whisky . — During the early days of the 
republic distilling was chiefly conducted by 
farmers, who made a crude whisky for 
home consumption. A small kettle and a 
worm placed alongside his log cabin were 
almost as essential a part of the farmer’s 
household equipment as the flail to thrash 
his grain or the plow for his land. In 1791 
the first internal revenue tax was imposed 
on spirits, the rate being nine cents a 
gallon. It was estimated that about three 
million gallons were produced. This tax, 
light as it was, was strongly resisted by 
the farmers of Western Pennsylvania, and 
it became necessary to call upon the militia 
to enforce payment. (See Whisky Re- 
bellion.) From 1802 to 1813 there was no 
revenue tax on whisky, then a tax on dis- 
tillers was substituted for a tax on their 
product. In 1816 the internal revenue tax 
was reduced one-half, and abolished en- 
tirely in 1818. It was not again levied 
until 1862 when the exigencies of war re- 
quired more internal revenue. Then a tax 
of 20 cents a gallon was levied, and this 
was thrice increased in 1864, until on 
Dec, 22d of that year the tax was $2 per 
gallon. After the war successive reductions 
were made in the tax, but it has always 
been looked upon as a fruitful source of 
revenue for the government. In 1874 there 
was produced about 69,500,000 gallons of 
spirits upon which the government collect- 
ed a revenue of $43,000,000. 

Rectified whisky is the crude high wine 
after it has been passed through a layer of 
charcoal to remove the fusel oil and other 
impurities. A redistilling apparatus has been 
invented for this purpose. After redistilla- 
tion a small amount of Kentucky Bourbon, 
or rye from Pennsylvania or Maryland is 
added to give a desired flavor. 

Census figures published in 1910 place the 
number of distilleries making whisky, 
brandy, rum, gin and alcohol at G13 having 
a yearly output of $500 or more. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, how- 
ever, found 1,292 by counting the smaller 
establishments and those which are engaged 
primarily in other manufacture, but which 
report distilled spirits as a by-product. The 
value of the products is placed by the cen- 
sus at $204,699,412, but this figure includes 
the revenue tax to be collected when taken 
out of bond. 

Distillers of grain or molasses must, in 
accordance with government regulations, 
provide warehouses for their products. 
These are known as bonded warehouses, 
and are in charge of bonded officers of the 
government. All spirits produced from mo- 
lasses or grain must, before shipment, be 
placed in warehouses for record, even 
though they be alcohol, cologne spirits, or 
other classes that do not require ageing 
and are immediately marketable. All 
whiskies that require ageing are allowed 
by the government to remain In bonded 
warehouses for a maximum period of eight 
years and no tax is collected until the 
goods are withdrawn. There is about $85,- 
000,000 invested in the industry, and the 
amount of wages paid in 1909 was $3,074.- 
395, distributed among 6,430 employees. 

(See also Distilled Spirits.) 

liisbon, Portugal, International Postal 
, Congress at, discussed, 4938. 
Literature should be aided, 58, 60, 61. 


Litigation, measures to prevent delay 
and unnecessary cost or, 7692. 

Little & Brown, contract with, for pro- 
posed edition of treaties, etc., re- 
ferred to, 2273. 

Little Belt, The. (See President^ The.) 
Little Osage Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Little Rock, Ark., road from Canton- 
ment Gibson to, referred to, 932. 
Live-Oak Timber, quantity of, in Unit- 
ed States, referred to, 1097. 

Lizzie Major, The arrest of/ by Span- 
ish frigate, discussed, 3986. 

Lizzie Thompson, The, claim arising out 
of capture of, 3353. 

Loans (see also Bonds; Debt, Public): 
Authority for making, recommended, 
2555. 

Contracted with — 

Amsterdam, 120. 

Antwerp, 120. 

Bank of United States, 134. 
Holland, 73, 78, 98, 133, 167, 169. 
Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 243. 

Adams, J. Q., 870, 924. 

Johnson, 3264, 3282. 

McKinley, 6238. 

Madison, 513, 523, 549. 

Monroe, 636, 647, 675, 809, 822. 
Polk, 2347, 2402. 

Tyler, 1934, 1960, 2061. 

Washington, 98, 167. 

Extraordinary session of Congress 
convened bjr President McKinley 
to obviate, if possible, the neces- 
sity of, 6244. 

Inability of Government to obtain, 
discussed, 2061. 

Made for defense of States during 
War of 1812, 809. 

Hecessary for prosecution of war 
with Mexico, 2347, 2402. 

Obviating the necessity of, by con- 
vention of Congress in special ses- 
sion, 6244. 

Time of payment of, should be ex- 
tended, 1934. 

Referred to, 1960. 

To Mexico, discussed, 3264, 3282. 
War-revenue act of 1898, authorizing, 
6314. 

Loans and Sinking Fund, Commissioner 
of, office of, should be abolished, 1382, 
Lobos Islands: 

Controversy regarding, referred to, 
2696, 2837, 2900. 

Sovereignty of Peru over, acknowl- 
edged, 2703. 

Local Government. — Sometimes written 
local ‘and self-government. The regulation 
and administration of the local affairs of a 
city or district by the people of it, as 
distinguished from such regulation and ad- 
ministration by authority of the state or 
nation at large. The state was an Institu- 
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Local QovQmmmt---Continu€d. 
tion of the Roman Empire, hut the Teu- 
tonic tribes or nations developed a local 
government of their own, and gave the 
name “town” to language and the idea of 
“township” to constitutional law. As to 
whether the first English colonists in 
America derived the subdivision of the 
county known in England as town or town- 
ship from the mother country there was no 
question until recently, when respectable 
authority was adduced for the statement 
that the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
colonists, especially the former, who came 
directly from Holland, borrowed their local 
government system and several other insti- 
tutions of high value from the Dutch Re- 
public. Certain it is, nevertheless, that 
when the first settlements were made in 
this country England had well-developed 
forms of local government which served 
as a pattern, beyond doubt, for the James- 
town Colony, Va., and for some other 
colonies as well. The colony was sub- 
divided into counties, the counties in some 
cases into hundreds, and the hundreds into 
parishes or townships. At the time of the 
colonization the parish of England had 
generally superseded the township. In the 
Southern colonies, where the plantation sys- 
tem prevailed and the people were scattered 
over a large area, the colonists, on their 
separation from England, retained the 
county system as being best suited to their 
population. In the New England Colonies, 
where population was more compact, the 
township government was retained. Thus 
two distinct types of local government pre- 
vailed in the United States — the township 
system in New England and the county 
system in the South. In the middle colonies 
a system of local government was instituted 
which combined the county and township 
system. This is now generally in use in 
the Western States. 

Local Offices, elimination of, from poli- 
tics, 7698. 

Local Option, — A principle of law estab- 
lished in some of the United States by 
which the determination as to whether or 
not any licenses to sell intoxicating liquors 
shall he granted is submittea to a vote of 
the people of a town or other minor 
political community. If the people of any 
locality decide upon prohibition, it becomes 
a part of the state law for that community. 
Local option by states was suggested as a 
solution of the slavery question, and the 
Kansas-Nebraska law contained a provision 
to this effect. 

Loco-rocos.-— The radical faction of the 
Democratic party in New York In 1835- 
1837. The Equal Rights faction was op- 
posed to the granting of bank charters and 
special privileges to favorites of the Govern- 
ment, and the Tammany men supported the 
Administration. At a meeting held in 
Tammany Hall, New York, Oct. 29, 1835, 
the regular Tammany Democrats tried to 
gain control, but finding themselves out- 
numbered they turned out the lights and 
left the hall. The Equal Rights men pro- 
duced candles and lighted them by the aid 
of “loco-foco” matches and continued the 
meeting. The word, at first used in de- 
rision of this faction, was later adopted 
by the Democratic party as an emblem of 
promptitude in an emergency, and it was 
also applied to the party sometimes In 
derision by their opponents. 

Loewe vs. Lawlor et al.— Loewe & Co., 
hat mannfacturers, of Danbury, Conn., 
brought suit against the United Hatters 
of North America to restrain the latter 


from prosecuting a boycott against the 
plaintiff's hats. The manufacturers had 
declared an open shop and discarded the 
use of the union label, whereupon their 
employees, belonging to the Hatters’ Union, 
induced the latter to institute a boycott 
throughout the United States. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, over- 
ruling two lower courts, unanimously found 
in favor of the plaintiff company. 

The contention wms that the boycott, so 
called, constituted a combination in re- 
straint of trade, and was, therefore, a 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
of 1890. The decision was based on Sec. 
1 of that act, which declares “every con- 
tract combination in the form of a trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade” to be illegal, and fixes punishment 
for violation at not more than $5,000 fine, 
or imprisonment for one year, or both ; and 
on Sec. 2, which forbids monopoly and 
fixes similiar punishments ; and Sec. 7, 
which provides that any person who is in- 
jured in his business through any act for- 
bidden by this law may sue to recover 
threefold damages. 

The court held that the trade union 
boycott was a “combination in restraint 
of trade among the several States” in that 
it obstructed the free flow of commerce 
and restricted the right of the plaintiff 
to engage in business, by trying to com- 
pel him to do business only in the way 
the union imposed. As the plaintiff com- 
pany w^as able to show losses aggregating 
.$80,000, ns the result of the boycott, it 
was authorized to sue for $240,000. 

Jan. 5, 1015, the Supreme Court for the 
third time confirmed the decision of the 
lower* courts, granting damages to Loewe 
& Co. of $252,000, to be paid by the 
United Hatters. 

Logan Forest Reserve, proclaimed, 6829. 
London, England: 

Exhibition in, works illustrative of, 
referred to, 2761. 

Industrial exhibition to be held in, in 
1862, discussed, 3233, 3254. 
Circulars, etc., regarding, 3261. 
Vessels to transport American ex- 
hibits recommended, 3262. 

International Fisheries jExhibition to 
be held in, 4688. 

International Inventions Exhibition 
to be held in, 4827. 

International Penitentiary Congress 
at, 4162. 

Smoke Abatement Exhibit at, 4695. 

Lookout Mountain (Tenn.), Battle of. 
—The arrival of the two corps under Hooker 
and the army of Sherman at Chattanooga 
increased the strength of Grant’s command 
to 80,000 men. At this critical time Long- 
street, with 16,000 men, was detached from 
the Confederate army and sent to besiege 
Burnside at Knoxville, leaving Bragg with 
only about 6,000 men to hold the position. 
Nov. 24, 1863, to cover Sherman’s crossing 
the Tennessee River and securing a position, 
Hooker, with 10,000 men, made an attack 
on the western slope of Lookout Mountain. 
During a heavy mist he pressed up the 
mountain side and attacked the position in 
front and rear, capturing about 1,000 pris- 
oners. The Confederates retired from the 
mountain to Missionary Ridge. 

Lopez Expedition, pardon and release 
of members of, by Spain, 2678y, 
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Lord IRelson, The, claim of James 
Crooks against tke United States for 
seizure of, 4975, 5662. 

Lorimer Case. — The right of William Lori- 
mer. Republican, of Chicago, to hold his 
seat in the United States Senate, to which 
he had oeen elected by a combination of 
Democrats and Republicans in the Illi- 
nois legislature was challenged Jan. 9, 1911. 
The Committee on Privileges and Elections 
reported that the charges were not sus- 
tained. Senator Beveridge of the commit- 
tee made a minority report contending 
that if only one case of bribery were es- 
tablished it invalidated the whole election. 
“The testimony is overwhelming,” he de- 
clared, “not only that four members of 
the general assembly were bribed, but that 
three of their fellow members paid them 
their money. But these seven were not 
all of the tainted votes cast in the putrid 
transaction. The testimony shows that at 
least three additional corrupt votes were 
cast.” After a long debate the Beveridge 
resolution was lost, March, 1911. The ac- 
tion of the Senate in affirming the legality 
of Lorimer’s election was followed by offi- 
cial protest and public and private criticism 
from all parts of the country. The Illi- 
nois State Senate then made an investiga- 
tion and found that Lorimer would not 
have been elected had it not been for 
bribery and corruption. Senator La Fol- 
lette, of Wisconsin, reopened the case in 
the United States Senate April 6, 1911, 
and another investigation was carried on, 
both in Washington and Chicago, and 
Lorimer. was expelled from the Senate in 
the spring of 1912. 

Lottery. — The Continental Congress tried 
to raise money by lottery in 1777, As early 
as 1012 the Virginia Company was author- 
ized by its charter to hold lotteries for the 
benefit of its colonization schemes. In the 
eighteenth century lotteries were extremely 
popular in America. Legislatures author- 
ized them for building churches, schools 
and all sorts of public improvements. Pan- 
euil Hall, In Boston, having been destroyed 
by fire in 1701, was rebuilt by lottery. 
The Louisiana State Lottery was the last 
authorized instilutlon of the kind in the 
United States. Popular opinion has under- 
gone a change regarding lotteries. They 
were forbidden in 1890 by act of Congress 
to use the mails. Tliis act resulted in 
closing the Louisiana Lottery. 

Lottery. — Continental Congress recom- 
mendations regarding, 5479, 5515. 
Passage of act regarding, discussed, 
5551. 

Louisa, The, proceedings of court re- 
garding, 895. 

Louisiana. — One of the southern group of 
states ,* nickname, '‘The Pelican state” ; 
motto, “Union, Justice and Confidence.” 
It extends from the Gulf of Mexico north- 
ward to the thirty-third parallel of north 
latitude and from the ei^ty-ninth to the 
ninety-fourth meridian west longitude. It 
Is bounded on the north by Arkansas and 
Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
(separated by the Mississippi River) and 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Texas 
(separated in part by the Sabine River). 
The area of the State is 48,506 square 
miles. Louisiana is the leading sugar state 
of the Union, besides which are exported 
cotton, rice, and corn. 

Louisiana was explored by De Soto in 
1641, by Marquette in 1673, and by La 


Salle in 1682. It was settled by the 
French under Iberville and Bienville about 
1700, was ceded by Prance to Spain In 
1763, retroceded to Prance in 1800, was 
purchased by the United States in 1803, 
and was made the Territory of New Or- 
leans in 1804. The portion east of the 
Mississippi River was annexed in 1810. 
The State was admitted to the Union in 
1812. Jan. 26, 1861, it seceded and joined 
the Southern Confederacy. It was read- 
mitted by act of Congress June 25, 1868 
(3856). (See also Louisiana Purchase.) 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 120,546, comprising 
10,439,481 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $301,220,988. The aver- 
age value of farm land per acre was $17.99, 
as compared with $17.74 in 1900. The 
value of domestic animals, poultry, etc., 
was $44,699,485, including 804,795 cattle, 
valued at $11,605,354 ; 181,286 horses, $11,- 
789,695 ; 131,554 mules, $15,624,962 ; 

1,327,605 swine, $3,824,046; 178,287 sheep, 
$343,046. The yield and value of field 
crops for 1911 is given as follows : Corn, 

1.800.000 acres, 33,300,000 bushels, $23,- 
310,000; oats, 40,000 acres, 8^0,000 bush- 
els, $546,000; rice, 371,200 acres, 11,693,- 
000 bushels, $9,237,000 ; potatoes, 22,000 
acres, 1,518,000 bushels, $^1,518,000 ; hay, 

24.000 acres, 31,000 tons, $372,000 ; tobac- 
co, 500 acres, 225,000 pounds, $69,750, and 

395.000 bales of cotton. 

The mineral production of the State in 
1910 was valued at $10,119,993, of which 
petroleum represented $3,574,069, nearly 
double that of the preceding year, and the 
production of petroleum for 1911 was near 
10,000,000 barrels, exceeding the product 
of 1910 by three million barrels. New oil 
wells are frequently being opened. 

The industries of the State which give 
employment to the greatest number of per- 
sons are those connected with the lumber 
and timber products. These industries em- 
ploy 46,072 persons, and represent an in- 
vestment of $62,838,000. The business in 
which the most capital is invested, how- 
ever, is the manufacture and refinement of 
sugar and molasses. Industries connected 
with cotton seed oil and cake have $13,085,- 
000 invested ; the rice industry, $12,529,000; 
bags other than paper, $5,352,000. There 
are 86,563 persons engaged in industry* and 
the total capital invested in 1909 was 
$221,816,000. The value of finished prod- 
ucts was $223,949,000, of which $89,084,- 
000 was added by manufacture. The popu- 
lation in 1910 was 1,656,388. 

Louisiana (see also Confederate States; 
New Orleans): 

Accession of, to United States, dis- 
cussed and referred to, 346, 348, 
350, 669, 853, 929, 957, 3255, 
6346. 

Effect of, discussed, 2878. 

Appropriation for, 382. 

Authority to grant or dispose of lands 
of Spain in, referred to, 651. 
Boundaries of, 372, 377, 960. 

Branch mint in, referred to, 1383, 
1495. 

Cession of, to France, referred to, 
331, 338. 

Colonel-commandant of, commis- 
sioned, 364. 

Commission to, instruction of Presi- 
dent Hayes to, 6341. 
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ConstitTition ofj referred to, 3831. 
Division of, into subordinate dis- 
tricts, 363. 

Elections in, and complications grow- 
ing out of, discussed, 4161, 4166, 
4250, 4259. 

Federal interference in, discussed, 
4259. 

Proclamations regarding, 4177, 
4230. 

Electors in, letter of John Sherman 
and others regarding canvass of 
vote of, referred to, 4367. 

France, cession of, referred to, 331, 
338. 

Fourteenth amendment to Constitu- 
tion ratified by, 3837. 
Proclaimed, 3856. 

Government of — 

Assumed by Governor Claiborne, 
355. 

Letter regarding, transmitted, 355. 
Referred to, 352, 359. 

Governor of, letter from, 336. 
Indians inhabiting, referred to, 386. 
Lands granted to, in aid of railroads, 
referred to, 3580. 

Lands in — 

Fraudulent practices of monopoliz- 
ing, 356. 

Proclamation regarding sale of, 
1058. 

Treaty regarding security of titles 
to, discussed, 929. 

Laws of, referred to, 352, 353, 406. 
Lead mines in, 359. 

Memorial from purchases of land in, 
1029. 

Mint at New Orleans seized by au- 
thorities of, referred to, 3199. 
Possession of, commissioners appoint- 
ed to receive, 355. 

Private land claims in, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4691. 

Proclamations against unlawful com- 
binations in, 4161, 4166, 4177, 4230, 
4250, 4259. 

Provisional court established in, or- 
der regarding, 3323. 

Restoration of, into Union, discussed, 
3123, 3452. 

Spain, transfer of, to the United 
States disagreeable to, 376. 
Support of, referred to, 382. 

Title to, objections to validity of, 
withdrawn, 358. 

Transfer of, to United States dis- 
agreeable to Spain, 376. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed 
and proclamations against, 4161, 
4166, 4177, 4230, 4250, 4259. 
Louisiana, District of.— That part of the 
Louisiana Purchase which Is not included 
In the present State of Louisiana. It was 
erected into a district and the capital was 
established at St. Louis In 1804. In 1806 


it was given a separate government as the 
Territory of Louisiana. In 1812 the name 
of the Territory was changed to Missouri. 

Louisiana Lottery Co. discussed, 5515. 
Louisiana, Province of. (See Louis- 
iana.) 

Louisiana Purchase.— A name applied to 
the territory west of the Mississippi River 
purchased from France in 1803. It was 
the most important sale of territory ever 
executed in favor of the United States. 
President Jefferson desired the acquisition 
of New Orleans in order to obtain control 
of the mouth of the Mississippi and offered 
to guarantee to Napoleon the territory to 
the west of the river in exchange. Napo- 
leon, being at that time at war with 
Great Britain and greatly in need of funds, 
and being desirous moreover to foil Eng- 
land’s aspirations for more territory in the 
United States, consented to the transfer of 
the so-called province of Louisiana to the 
United States for the sum of 5515,000,000. 
The territory thus acquired embraced all 
the present State of Louisiana lying west 
of the Mississippi River, together with New 
Orleans and the adjacent district east, 
comprising Mississippi and Alabama below 
the thirty-first parallel : Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, a portion of Idaho and Minne- 
sota, all of the Dakotas, most of Kansas, 
all of Nebraska and Indian Territory, part 
of Colorado, most of Wyoming, and the 
whole of Montana. In 1904, the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition was held at St. Louis, 
Mo., to commemorate the acquisition of this 
important territory. 

Louisiana Purchase: 

Discussed and referred to, 346, 348, 
350, 669, 853, 929, 957, 3255. 

Effects of, discussed, 2878. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition was held 
at St. Louis, Mo., between April *30 and 
Dec. 1, 1904, to celebrate the centennial 
of the Louisiana Purchase. It was the 
largest World’s Fair ever held, and the 
third of its kind in America its grounds 
covered 1,240 acres, of which 250 acres 
were roofed over. The total amount ex- 
pended upon the Exposition by the Expo- 
sition Company, the various states, foreign 
governments, and the concessionaries, 
amounted to about $44,500,000 : while the 
total receipts came to about $25,000.000 ; 
and the Exposition closed free from debt. In 
point of attendance it fell below the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 with its 50,000,000 en- 
trances and the World’s Pair at Chicago 
with 27,500.000 entrances, as its attendance 
only totalled 18,700,000. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition: 

Opened by proclamation of President 
Roosevelt, 6686. 

Relations of United States Govern- 
ment to, 6675, 6681, 6729, 6732, 
6736, 6740, 6771, 6798, 6825, 6857, 
6862, 6865, 6866, 6932. 

Louisiana vs. Jumel.— An important Su- 
preme Court case defining the linhllity of 
State officers. Jumel held bonds issued 
under an act of the Louisiana legislature 
of 1874 and the constitutional amendment 
adopted in that year. He demanded pay- 
ment of these bonds in 1880. Payment 
was refused solely on the ground' of obedi- 
ence to the Louisiana State debt ordinance 
of the new constitution adopted July 23, 
1879, and the law of 1880, carrying out 
provisions contained in this new constitu- 
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Louisiaiia — Continued. 
tion. This act, in the language and spirit 
of the ordinance, recited that coupons of 
consolidated bonds falling due in January, 
1880, were remitted. Suit was brought 
against officers of the State. The Circuit 
Court of the State decided for the de- 
fendant, and its decision was affirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court on the 
ground that relief could not be awarded 
against officers obeying the supreme power 
of the State ; that the money is the State’s 
property, not held in trust by the officers 
except in the capacity of her servants. 
“The political power of the State,” said 
Chief Justice Waite in the opinion of the 
court, “can not be ousted of its jurisdic- 
tion and the judiciary set in its place.” 
Dissenting opinions were rendered by Jus- 
tices Field and Harlan. 

Louisville and Portland Canal Co., act 
for subscription of stock in, reasons 
for applying pocket veto to, 1071. 
Louisville, Ky., Southern Exposition at, 
discussed, 4773. 

Board on behalf of Executive De- 
partments designated, 4819. 
Instructions to, 4820. 

Lower Brule Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Loyal Legion, Military Order of.— The 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States was organized by officers 
and ex-officers of the army, navy and 
marine corps of the United States, who 
took part in the War of 1861-65. Mem- 
bership descends to the eldest direct male 
lineal descendant, according to the rules 
of primogeniture. There are 21 command- 
eries, each representing a state, and one 
commandery representing the District of 
Columbia. The total membership of the 
Loyal Legion is 8,880. 

Loyalists. — Those of the American col- 
onists who opposed the Revolutionary War 
and in some instances took up arms against 
their countrymen in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. They were also called Tories. 
As early as 1688 parties favorable to the 
Crown were exerting an influence in all 
the colonics. As the revolutionary move- 
ment grew their opposition to it increased. 
In no colony was there an overwhelming 
desire for independence, and in some the 
advocates of revolution were in the minor- 
ity. Many of the mosc respected and 
eminent men of the middle colonies were 
loyal to the Crown. During the progress 
of the war they wore treated with great 
harshness. Their property was confiscated 
or destroyed : they suffered social ostracism, 
and some were tarred and feathered. Legis- 
lative assemblies banished them from some 
of the colonies. When the British troops 
withdrew at the close of the war the 
Tories found life in the states unendurable 
and thousands retired to Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, the Bahamas, and 
other West Indies. In the treaty of peace 
in 1783 the British asked to have provision 
made for recompensating the dispossessed 
Loyalists, but all they received was a 
promise to submit the matter to the states, 
and they refused relief. 

Lubeck: 

Minister of, received by United 

Q/||Q 

Treaty with, *988, 991, 2686, 6294. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 642. 


Lubeck, Treaty with. (See Hanseatic 
Republics.) 

Luckett and Tyler (assignees of Wil- 
liam T. Cheatham), act for relief of, 
vetoed and reasons assigned, 4334. 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles.— (From a 
report issued by the Census Bureau, August 
26, 1913.) A preliminary statement of the 
output of lumber, lath and shingles in the 
United States during the calendar years 
1912, 1911 and 1910. From data collected 
in co-operation with the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The number of active mills contributing 
to the totals were 29,648 in 1912 ; 28,107 
in 1911, and 31,934 in 1910; while the 
reported production in these years was, in 
M feet board measure, 39,158,414, 37,003,- 
207 and 40,018,282, respectively. The sta- 
tistics cover the output of practically 
every commercial mill in operation during 
the whole or any part of this period. Al- 
though the reported cut was slightly less 
than in 1910, the average yield per mill 
was 5.3 per cent greater than in that year, 
while the total production over 1911 was 
2,155,207 M feet board measure, or nearly 
6 per cent. 

STATISTICS OF THE LUMBER INDUSTBT FOB 191i SHOW: 

Total 
Saw Mills, 
Logging 
Camps, and 
Independent 

ui _ 


Number of establishments 33 , 060 

Persons engaged in manufacture 651 ,585 

Proprietors and firm members 37,471 

Salaried employees 38, 114 

Wage earners (average number) 676,000 

Primary horsepower 2,661 ,769 

Capital $1,183,379,000 

Services 361 ,979 ,000 

Salaries 50,053 000 

Wages 301,926.000 

Materials 466,179,000 

Value of Products 1,022,982,000 

Value added by manufacture (value of pro- 
ducts less cost of materials) 656,803,000 


Waste in the logging industry in the 
United States amounts to 15 to 20 per 
cent of the timber cut, or about a billion 
and a half cubic feet of wood annually. 
Sawmill waste also amounts to several bil- 
lion cubic feet of wood, although not all of 
it is absolute waste. 

It was the prodigious waste of American 
forest resources that led the Bureau of 
IToreign and Domestic Commerce to plan a 
thorough study of the methods of utilizing 
the waste products of the lumber industry, 
here in the United States and in those 
B'uropean countries that have made the 
most distinct progress In this line, In 
the older and more thickly settled countries 
of the old world necessity led to a careful 
utilization of the forests many years before 
the subject was seriously discussed in this 
country. And in these older countries 
many methods have l)een worked out that 
should be of value in this country now that 
the old-time wasteful methods have been 
brought into disrepute. 

The annual production of wood pulp in 
the United States is valued at over 
$80,000,000. Sulphite-pulp makers are con- 
siderably interested in the possible utiliza- 
tion of the sulphite waste liquor for the 
necovery of sulphur or other profitable 
utilization. This would result in a lower- 
ing of the cost of sulphite pulp. The manu- 
facture pf kraft pulp is also hebomin^ well 
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Lumber, Latb and Shingles— Continued. 
established, and is bringing about the 
utilization of cheaper wood. 

The manufacture of alcohol from sawdust 
has hardly passed the experimental stage, 
although technical men iuv' orinnn-cic as to 
the ultimate success of the process. One of 
the most interesting possibilities lies in the 
use of hydrolyzed sawdust as a carbohydrate 
cattle food. The manufacture of plastics 
from wood is still enveloped in secrecy, and, 
like the manufacture of wood flour, has 
apparently been developed to a much greater 
extent in European countries. 

Claims and controversies over measure- 
ments are the disturbing feature of the 
otherwise satisfactory lumber trade the 
United States is now doing with Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil, declares a report on 
the “Lumber Markets of the East Coast of 
South America” issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the De- 
partment of Commerce. These disputes 
arise principally in connection with ship- 
ments of southern yoBow pine which makes 
up the bulk of the liimher '-old to the east 
coast of South America. Tjiis great dis- 
trict imports annually 565 million board 
feet of lumber, of which 34f) million feet 
are yellow pine from the Lnin-d iMjiles. 
The total lumber consumption of the three 
countries is 735 million board feet. 

Argentina and Urug'Tiy. .n^thougb about 

7.000 miles distant r n f'e United States, 
constitute virtually an audition to our 
domestic wood-consuming field, so similar 
are market conditions. For more than 10 
years 86 per cent of all lumber going into 
commerce in the two countries has come 
from the forests of North America, and 
nearly 96 per cent of the imports, ex- 
clusive of those from other South American 
countries, is credited to the United States 
and Canada. 

In 1914 the imports of Inmhor Into 
Argentina amounted to 210,851,000 feet, 
made up as follows: yrl’ow piTi ■*. 101.200,- 
000 feet; spruce, white 

pine, 30,410,000 feet ; Spanish cedar, 

11.800.000 feet ; South American hardwoods, 

15.630.000 feet : oak, 2,445,000 feet ; Doug- 
las fir, 3,300,000 feet; ash, 430,000 feet; 
Parana pine, 9,800,000 feet ; walnut, 

225.000 feet; mahogany, 11,000 feet. In 
other words, it is necessary to buy abroad 
most of the softwoods so necessary in 
nearly every community. Yellow pine is 
very generally appreciated and comes al- 
most entirely from our sou thorn ports. 
Spruce is imported priiicipully froiu Canada, 
although important shipments arc made 
from Boston. Until 1911 there was no 
outside competition with North American 
spruce, but between that year and the 
outbreak of the war Austrian spruce became 
an important factor. Over 80 per cent of 
imports of white pine comes from Canadian 
forests, but is shipped mostly from Boston. 
Shipments from Boston have been the rule 
for so many years that consignmer^s from 
other ports are considered inferior. Douglas 
fir, of course, is imported from our western 
coast. So far as price is concerned, it 
competes on about equal terms with 
southern yellow pine. 

In Brazil the lumber situation is rather 
complicated, writes Mr. Simmons. The vir- 
gin forests are unmeasured and contain 
untold varieties of tall* trees of fairly large 
diameter. Yet Brazil is Importing 00 mil- 
lion feet of pine lumber against a domestic 
production of 45 million feet One-third 
of the domestic pine lumber prodxictlon Is 
exported. As in Argentina and Uruguay, 
yellow pine from our southern States is 
the principal lumber imported, hut Scotch 
fir from Sweden has supplanted the North 


American spruce, which not many years ago 
found a market in Brazil primarily as a 
substitute for European pine and fir. On 
the whole, conditions are not thought to be 
prejudicial to the sale of American lumber, 
but they should be carefully studied and 
watched if the United States is to increase 
its share in Brazil’s lumber trade. 

There is a great deal of complaint in 
Brazil regarding yellow-pine shipments, re- 
sulting from the largo proportion of over- 
runs. In thickness this overrun will vary 
from a quarter to three-quarters of an inch, 
and in length from 4 to 15 inches. The 
importer is not obliged to pay the American 
exporter for this overrun, but it is a source 
of extra expense nevertheless, sometimes 
amounting to as much as $400 on a single 
cargo. This results from a Brazilian law 
that not only provides for the usual duty 
on parts of cargo not invoiced, but levies 
a fine equal to the amount of that duty. 
With the present high duties it does not 
require much of an overrun on a million- 
foot cargo for the penalty to run up to a 
considerable sum. Brokers, exporters, and 
sawmills interested in Brazilian lumber 
markets are urged to take immediate steps 
to relieve the consignees of the burden of 
this unnecessary expense. The grading of 
our yellow pine is also unsatisfactory. 
Three concerns in Rio de Janeiro claim that 
they are compelled at big expense to main- 
tain representatives in the United States 
to inspect lumber before shipment. The 
small dealer can not stand this expense and 
the large dealer should not have to. 


Lundy’s Lane (Canada), Battle of.— 
After his defeat at Chippevva in 1814 Gen. 
Riall retii'ed by way of Queenston toward 
the head of Lake Ontario. He was soon re- 
enforced, and returned to attack the Amer- 
icans under Brown, who had pursued him 
as far as Queenston. Hearing of the British 
reenforcemonts, Brown retreated to the 
Chippewa River, and on July 24, 1814, en- 
camped on the south bank, whore he had 
defeated Riall on the 5th. On the 25th 
Gen. bcott, with about 1,200 men, wont for- 
ward to reconnoilor and came upon the 
British army, 4,500 strong, near Niagara 
halls, on Lundy’s Lane, a road leading from 
the Falls to the end of Lake Ontario. Soon 
the entire American force was engaged, the 
battle lasting from sunset till midnight. 
The American forces numbered about 2,500 
engagement Gen. Scott 
and Lieut.-Ool. JMiller distinguished them- 
selves for daring and emdency. The British 
were finally driven back and forced to 
abandon their artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage. Both armies claimed the victory, 
though both loft the fudd. Tlio American 
loss was 371 killed, 571 woiiiuh'd, and 110 
missing— a total of 852 out of an army of 
2,500. The British lost 84 killed, 559 
wounded, 3 03 missing, and 42 prisoners— a 
total of 878 out of an army of 4.500. Gen- 
erals Brown and Scott were among the 
wounded. 


Liinehurg, convention with, for acquir- 
ing and inheriting property, 2826. 
Luauillo Forest Reserve, 6778* 


Lusitania, sinking of, 8062. 

Luther vs. Borden.— In 1841 a portion of 
the people of Rhode Island framed a new 
government and elected Thomas W. Dorr 
governor in opposition to the charter gov- 
ernment. (See Dorr’s Rebellion.) Gov- 
ernor Iving declared the Stale under mar- 
tial law and Luther’s house was searched, 
he being implicated In the armed con- 
.^Iracy against the established government. 
Luther pleaded the coustltutionaRty of 
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Lutlier vs. Borden — Continued, 
the new government. The circuit court 
gave judgment against him, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States af- 
firmed this decision in 1842. It was de- 
cided that under martial law suspected 
persons might legally be subjected to 
search and arrest by State authority, and 
that the question of the constitutionality 
of a State government was one with which 
Congress rather than the courts should 
deal. 

Luxem'burg. — The territory of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg lies between 49® 27^ 
50® IS' N. latitude and 5° 45'-6® 30' E. 
longitude, with a total area of 2,586 square 
kilometers (998.216 square miles). It is 
bounded on the west by the Imxemburg 
Province of Belgium, on the north and east 
by the Rhine Province of Prussia, and on 
the south by the German Reichsland of 
Lorraine and the French Department of 
the Meuse. The area is about 1,000 square 
miles. 

Physical Features . — The northern districts 
are crossed in all directions by outrunners 
of the Belgian Ardennes, and in the south 
are hills which form part of the plateau of 
Lorraine ; but there are extensive valleys 
and plains in the north, and the southern 
districts are mainly low lands in the basin 
of the Moselle, which forms its south- 
eastern boundary. The only considerable 
rivers of Luxemburg are the Moselle and 
its tributary, the Our. 

History . — In 1831 the territory known as 
Luxemburg was divided at the Conference 
of London into the present Cruol Da-ir' 
and the Belgian Province of i.n vcMibi rg. 
and from 1831 to 1890 the Gr.iiid lu-chy 
was ruled by the Kings of i bo N-Miior- 
lands. At the death of King ■\Vi’i,i.‘jn IJi. 
the operation of the Salic law transferred 
the sovereignty to Adolphus, Duke of Nas- 
sau, who was succeeded by his son William. 
By an amendment of the constitutional law 
of 1848, the succession was secured to the 
daughter of the Grand Duke William. 

Government . — The government is that of 
a constitutional monarchy, the territory 
being declared neutral by the Great Pow- 
ei'S of Europe by the Treaty of London 
(May 11, 1867). The Grand Duchy formed 
part of the Germanic Confederation, under 
the hegemony of Austria, from 1815-1866, 
and the impregnable fortress of Luxem- 
burg was garrisoned by Prussian troops. 
By the Treaty of Ijondon the garrison was 
withdrawn and the fortress dismantled. 
The population according to the census of 
1910 was 250,891. Ih-esent ruler: Her Roy- 
al Highness Marie Adelaide, (Jrand Duch- 
ess of Luxemburg, born June 14, 1894; 
succeeded her father (the Grand Dnke Wil- 
liam) Feb. 26, 1912, attained her major- 
ity and assumed the government June 14, 
1912. There Is a Council of State (Staats- 


Lyim 


rat) of fifteen members and a Chamber of 
Deputies of fifty-three members, elected by 
direct vote ot the Cantons for six years, 
one-half renewable every three years. All 
male inhabitants of twenty-five years, who 
pay ten francs m direct taxes, are voters 
and eligible for election. 

There are courts in each Canton, and 
District Courts at Luxemburg and Diekirch, 
with a Supreme Court at the Capital. 
There is a gendarmerie of about ISO men, 
and a volunteer force of 250 men for the 
preservation of order. 

Education and Religion . — Education is 
compulsory and free, and is widespread, 
the expenditure in 1912 being 2,310,340 
francs. Almost all the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics, there being only 4,000 
Protestants and 1,300 Jews. The Bishop 
of Luxemburg is appointed by the See of 
Rome. 

Finance . — The average annual expendi- 
ture for five s-ears was 15,408,255 francs 
and the average revenue 16,345,083 francs. 
The interest-bearing public debt amounts 
to 12,000,0u0 francs, and there is a float- 
ing debt, incurred in the construction of 
railways and public works, of 19,335,674 
francs. The franc, the unit of value, is 
the same as the French franc, and is 
equivalent to $0.19,3 United Slates money. 

Production and Industry . — The country is 
rich in iron ore, the output in 1912 being 
2,252,229 metric tons. In addition to the 
iron industry there are tanneries, weaving 
and glove factories, paper mills, breweries 
and distilleries, and sugar refineries. 

There were 525 kilometers of railway 
open in 1912, the system being connected 
with the Belgian, French, and German 
lines, which converge at the capital. 

Luxemburg, fugitive criminals, conven- 
tion with, for surrender of, 4782. 

Luxemburg, Treaty with (see Extra- 
dition Treaties.) 

Lynch Law.— The practice of punishing 
alleged offenders, generally without trial, 
by unauthorized persons and without due 
process of law. Lynch law, it is said, 
takes its name from Charles Lynch, a Vir- 
ginia planter and Quaker, and his associ- 
alos. who during Revolutionary days seized 
j;riLi5-b syrapathizers and hanged them by 
ibo ibumbs till they shouted “Liberty for- 
ever.” 

Lynchings discussed and indemnities 
voluntarily provided, recommended, 
5767, 6248, 6277, 6371, 6430, 6459, 
6461, 7029. 

Lynn, Mass., act for erection of post- 
office building at, vetoed, 5150. 
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Mabina, case of his oath of allegiance 
to United States, 6735. 

McCall, E. & Co., agents to receive in- 
stallments from Peru, 2587. 
McCulloch vs. Maryland. — A case brought 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1819, in which the right of a 
State to interfere with the execution of 
Federal laws was denied. McCulloch was 
cashier of the Baltimore branch of the 
Bank of the United States, which had been 
incorporated by an act of Congress in 1816 
and had headquarters in Philadelphia. 
The action brought by the State of Mary- 
land against McCulloch was one of debt, 
he, it was averred, having refused to com- 
ply with an act of the Maryland general 
assembly of 1818 which imposed a tax 
upon all banks or branches of banks doing 
business in Maryland and not chartered by 
the State legislature. The court of appeals 
of Maryland decided against the plaintiff. 
The Supreme Court reversed this decision, 
declaring that the act under which the bank 
was chartered was constitutional, and that 
therefore the act of the Maryland legisla- 
ture of 1818 was contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and therefore 
void, because States have no power, by 
taxation or otherwise, to impede or con- 
trol the operations of constitutional laws 
enacted by Congress to carry into execu- 
tion any of the powers of the Federal 
Government. 

McKinley, William.— March 4, 1897- 
Sept. 14, 1901. 

Twenty-eighth Administration — Republican. 

(FIRST TERM, 1897-1901.) 
Vice-President — Garret A. Hobart 
Secretary of State — 

John Sherman. 

William R. Day. 

John Hay. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Lyman J. Gage. 

Secretary of War — 

Russel A. Alger. 

Elihu Root. 

Attorney-General — 

Joseph McKenna. 

John W. Griggs. 

Postmaster-General — 

James A. Gary. 

Charles K. Smith. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

John I). Long. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Cornelius N. Bliss. 

Ethan A. Hitchcock. 

Secretary of Ayriculture — 

James Wilson. 

McKinley was elected by the Republican 
party at the elections of 1896 and 1900. 
At the Republican National Convention at 
St I..ouis. June 16, 1896, he was nominated 
on the first ballot, overwhelmingly defeat- 
ing Reed and Quay, his closest rivals. 

Platform. — The platform on this occasion 
caused much discussion over the money 
plank, and Senator Teller’s resolution seek- 
ing to commit the party to an endorsement 
of gold and silver, with free coinage on a 
basis of 10 to 1, was defeated. The plat- 
form as adopted severely arraigned the Dem- 
ocratic administration; blamed it for the 
period of financial depression through which 
the country had just passed ; confirmed the 
party’s allegiance to the doctrine of pro- 
tection ; advocated a continuance and re- 
vival of reciprocity ; favored the restoration 
of discriminating duties ; stood unreservedly 
for sound money ; opposed the debasing of 
currency by free coinage ; pledged ample 


provisions for veterans ; urged the control 
of Hawaii by the United States, the building 
of the trans-isthmian canal, and the pur- 
chase of the Danish West Indies ; con- 
demned the Armenian massacres ; reassert- 
ed the Monroe Doctrine ; urged the restora- 
tion of peace to, and the securing of in- 
dependence for Cuba, by the United States ; 
insisted upon rigid enforcement of im- 
migration laws ; supported civil service re- 
form; condemned lynching; recommended 
a Board of Arbitration to adjudicate be- 
tween labor and capital ; urged free-home- 
stead laws upon Congress ; favored the ex- 
tension of statehood to the remaining terri- 
tories, and proper recognition of Alaska ; 
sympathized with temperance ; and recog- 
nized the rights of women. 

Opposition. — The Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago, July 7, 1896, nomi- 
nated William J. Bryan on the fifth bal- 
lot. over Bland and Pattison. The Peo- 
ple’s party, or Populists, in convention at 
St. Louis on July 22, 1896, agreed to sup- 
port Bryan, and nominated Watson as Vice- 
President. The National Silver party, at 
the same place and time, agreed to support 
Bryan for President and nominated Sewall 
for Vice-President. The sound-money Demo- 
crats in convention at Indianapolis, on 
Sept. 2, 1896, nominated General John W. 
Palmer and General Simon B. Buckner as 
their candidates. The National Prohibition 
party was split over the money question 
into “Narrow Gaugers,” who wanted the 
platform confined to Prohibition, and the 
“Broad Gaugers,” who wanted free coinage 
and other national issues incorporated. The 
Narrow Gaugers nominated Joshua Levering 
and Hale Johnson as candidates. The 
Broad Gaugers nominated Rev. Charles E. 
Bentley and James A. Southgate. The So- 
cialist Labor Party, at New York, on July 
4, 1896, nominated Charles H. Matchett 
and Matthew Maguire as their candidates. 

Vote. — The popular vote gave McKinley 
7,111,607; Bryan, 6,509,052; Palmer, 222,- 
583; Levering, 134,645; Bentley, 13,968, 
and Matchett, 36,373. The electoral vote 
gave McKinley 271, Bryan 176. 

(SECOND TERM MARCH 4, 1901-SEPT. 14, 

1901.) 

Twenty-ninth Administration— Republican. 

Vice-President — Theodore Roosevelt. 
Secretary of State — 

John Hay (continued). 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Lyman J. Gage (continued). 

Leslie M. Shaw. 

Secretary of War — 

Elihu Root (continued). 

William H. Taft. 

Attorney-General— 

Philander C. Knox. 

William H. Moody. 

Postmaster-General — 

Charles E. Smith (continued). 

Henry C. Payne. 

Robert J. Wynne. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

John D. Long (continued). 

William H. Moody. 

Paul Morton. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

E. A. Hitchcock (continued). 

Secretary of Agriculture — 

James Wilson (continued). 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor . — 

George B. Cortelyou. 

Victor H. Metcalf. 

The Republican National Convention held 
at Philadelphia In June, 1900, nominated 
President McKinley for a second term. 

SECOND TERM— Opposition. — The Demo- 
cratic National Convention, at Kansas City, 
Mo., nominated William J, Bryan. Th© 
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People’s party, or Fusionists, at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., endorsed Bryan's candidacy ; while 
the “Middle-of-L‘he-Road” Anti-Fusionist fac- 
tion of the People’s party, at Cincinnati, 
nominated Wharton Barker. The i*rohibi- 
tionists, at Chicago, nominated John G. 
Woolley, The Socialist Labor party, in 
New York City, nominated Joseph F. Mal- 
loney. The Social Democratic party, at In- 
dianapolis, nominated Kugenc Debs. The 
Dnited Christian party, at Rock Island, III., 
nominated Silas C. Swallow. The Silver 
Republican Convention, at Kansas City, en- 
dorsed Bryan. The National party, in New 
York City, nominated Donelson Caffrey^ of 
Louisiana, but he declined the nomination. 

Vote. — The popular vote ran: McKinley, 
7,207,923 ; Bryan, 0,358,133 ; Woolley, 208,- 
914; Barker, 50,373; Debs, 87,814; Mal- 
loney, 39,379. The electoral vote stood : 
McKinley* 292 ; Bryan, 155. 

Party Affiliation. — From his youth Will- 
iam McKinley was an ardent Republican. 
After ‘his return from the war. he "was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and settled In Canton, 
c^nio, then an opposition county, where his 
political ability had abundant scope and 
where he quickly attained considerable po- 
litical prominence. In 1807, he favored ne- 
gro suffrage, a most unpopular tonic in his 
neighborhood ; in 1875, at the height of the 
greenback craze, he spoke for sound money 
and the resumption of specie payment. In 
Congress, in 1878, he oppo.sed the Wood 
Tariff Bill; in 1879 and 1880, he opposed 
the repeal of the Federal election laws ; 
In 1882, he advocated the protective policy 
in Congress and the tariff commission ; in 
1884, he opposed the Morrison Tariff Bill ; 
in 1884, he supported Blaine for the Presi- 
dency; in 1886, he favored arbitration be- 
tween labor and capital ; in 1887, he con- 
ducted a brilliant campaign against the 
Mills Bill, which was supposed to embody 
Cleveland’s policy and ideas on the tariff ; 
his final address in Congress on this bill 
has been characterized as “the most effec- 
tive and eloquent tariff speech ever heard 
in Congress.” This speech sowed as a text- 
book of the campaign. On April 16, 1890, 
Major McKinley introduced the tariff bill 
since known by his name, which became 
a law on Oct. 6, 1890. Defeated for Con- 
gress in 1890, he was elected Governor of 
Ohio. ITis inauguration as Governor took 
place .shortly before the commencement of 
the Presidential campaign. 

Public Debt. — The public debt of ttie 
TTnited Stales for the years to Which Presi- 
dent McKinley W’as elected to serve stood 
as foIlow^s: July 1, 1807, $980,656,080.14; 
1808, $1,627,085,492.14; 1809, $1,155,320,- 
235.19; 1900, $1,107,711,257.89; 1901, 

$1,014,739,110.97; 1902, $969,457,241.04; 

1903. $025,011,637.31 ; 1004, $967,231,- 

773.75. 

Tariff. — In his Inaugural Address (page 
6238) President McKinley took np the tariff 
question. lie said : “Nothing was ever made 
plainer at a general election than that the 
controlling principle in the raising of rev- 
enues from duties on imports is zea loins 
care for American Intore.sts and American 
labor. The people have declared that such 
legislation should be had as will give ample 
protection and encouragement to the In- 
dustries and development of our country. 

. . . To this policy we are all. of whatever 
party, firmly bound by the voice of the peo- 
ple— a power vastly more potential than the 
expression of any political platform.” Fur- 
ther, he says : “In the revision of the tariff 
especial attention should be given to the 
re-enactment and extension of the reciproc- 
ity principle of the law of 1890, under 
which so great a stimulus was given to our 


foreign trade in new and advantageous mar- 
kets for the surplus of our agricultural and 
manufactured products.” In ,his message 
at the special session (page 6246) he said : 
“The necessity of the passage of a tariff 
law which shall provide ample revenue, 
need not be further urged. The imperative 
demand of the hour is the prompt enact- 
ment of such a measure.” In his Third 
Annual Message (page 6439) the President 
said : “I recommend that the Congress at its 
present session reduce the internal revenue 
taxes imposed to meet the expenses of the 
war with ypain in the sum of thirty millions 
of dollars. This reduction should be se- 
cured by the remission of these taxes which 
experience has shown to be the most bur- 
densome to the industries of the people.” 
In his Second Inaugural Address (page 
6465) the Ib'esidont said: “Now I have the 
satisfaction to announce that the Congress 
just closed has reduced taxation in the sum 
of $41,000,000 ” 

Foreign Policy . — In his First Inaugural 
Address (page 6241) President McKinley 
summed up the foreign policy of his ad- 
ministration in these words: “We want no 
wars of conquest : we must avoid the temp- 
tation of territorial aggression. War should 
never be entered upon until every agency 
of peace has failed ; peace is preferable to 
war in almost every contingency. Arbitra- 
tion is the true method of settlement of 
international as well as local or individ- 
ual differences.” In a special message 
to Congress (page 6277) the President an- 
nounces the destruction of the battleship 
Maine in Havana waters and the conclusion 
of the court of inquiry. Ills special mes- 
sage (page 6281) deals with the revolution 
in Cuba and its effects upon the United 
States. In it he says : “The issue is now 
with Congress. It is a solemn responsibil- 
ity. 1 have oxhanstod every effort to relieve 
the intolerable condilion of affairs which is 
at our doors. Prepared to execute every 
obligation imposed upon me by the Consti- 
tution and the law, I await your action.” 
By act of Congress, April 25, 1898, a state 
of war was declared to exist between the 
United States of America and the ICingdom 
of Spain. Prcsidmit McKinley’s proclama- 
tion of war (page 0474) followed on April 
20, 1898. The President discussed the fu- 
ture relations which should exist between 
t‘he United States and Cuba in his Second 
Inaugural Addre.ss (page 6467). As to the 
war in the I’hilipplnes, the President said : 
“Our countrymen should not be deceived. We 
are not waging war against the Philippine 
Islands, A portion of them arc making war 
airainst the United States. . . . We will 
noi IcaA’c the destiny of the loyal millions 
in (Ii(‘ islands to the disIo5’’al thousands who 
are in rebellion against the TTnited States.” 

Ciril ftcrrice. — In his Inaugural Address 
(pare 6241) the President said: “Reforms 
in the civil service must go on : but the 
changes should be real and genuine, not 
perfnnclory, or promoted by a zeal in be- 
half of any party simnlv because it happens 
to be in power.” Among the reforms in- 
stituted, the President lays especial stress 
upon dismi.ssals, and says : . a distinct 

advance has been made in giving a hearing 
before dismissals upon all cases where In- 
corapetency is charg(‘d or demand made for 
the removal of officials in any of the De- 
partments.” In his Fourth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 6455) the rreslcl('nt recommends 
the extension of such parts of the Civil 
Service regulations as may be praeilcablo to 
the Philippines. 

McKinley, WllHam: 

Advancement and progress of the 
United States discussed by, 6618, 
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VEcKinley, William— C'onfmweff. 
Agriculture, Department of, discussed 
by, 6346, 6390. 

Alaska, discussed by, 6269, 6370, 
6400, 6429. 

Alien Contract Law, 6348, 6455. 
American Republics, Bureau of, dis- 
cussed by, 6338, 6349, 6381, 6436. 
Annual Messages of, 6251, 6307, 6356, 
6416. 

Arbitration, discussed by, 6242, 6267, 
6380, 6432. 

Army, discussed by, 6320, 6341, 6385, 
6449. 

Autonomous government for Cuba, 
discussed by, 6261, 6284, 6308. 
Bering Sea Fisheries discussed, 6266, 
6336, 6375. 

Biographical sketch of, 6234. 
Blockade of Cuban ports, discussed, 
6296, 6312. 

Buffalo, Pan-American Exposition at, 
discussed by, 6382, 6436. 

Census discussed by, 6345, 6389, 6454. 
China, Boxer uprising in, discussed 
by, 6417. 

Civil Service, discussed by, 6241, 
6274, 6405, 6455. 

Commerce, discussed by, 6241, 6338, 
6359, 6381, 6436, 6460. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of the 
United States regarding, discussed 
by, 6248, 6280, 6307. 

Death of — 

Action of Congress on, 6635. 
Announcement of, to Vice-Presi- 
dent and reply to, 6624. 

The assassination, 6622. 

To Bepresontatives abroad, 6624. 
To the Army, 6625. 

To the Navy, 6627. 

To the Treasury, 6629. 
Certificate of the coroner, 6630. 
House Committee named, 6635. 
News at the White House, 6623. 
Official order of observances, 6630. 
Official order of the Army, 6626. 
Order of procession, 6632. 

Orders to the Army, 6629. 

To the Guard of Honor, 6633. 
To the Navy, 6634. 

Proclamation of, 6639. 

Dewey appointed acting rear-admiral 
by, 6568. 

Executive orders of, 6568. 
Extraordinary session of Congress by 
proclamation of, 6470, 

Finances discussed by, 6236, 6242, 
6244, 6252, 6339, 6357, 6437, 6465. 
Five civilized tribes, discussed, 6346. 
Foreign policy, discussed, 6241, 6248, 
6280, 6295, 6307. 

Germany, relations with, 6330, 6369, 
6429. 

Hawaiian Islands, affairs in, discussed 
by, 6399, 6453. 


Cable communication with, dis- 
cussed by, 6354, 6429. 

Questions with Japan, discussed by, 
6264, 6333. 

Transfer of, to the United States, 
discussed by, 6264, 6332. 

Hobart, Garret P., death of, 6356. 

Immigration, discussed by, 6240. 

Italy, lynching of subjects of, made 
by, 6371, 6430, 6459, 6461. 

Japan, commercial relations with, dis- 
cussed by, 6373, 6431. 

Questions wuth, discussed by, 6264, 
6333. 

Kansas Pacific Eailway, claims 
against, discussed by, 6273, 6342. 

Labor, hours of, discussed by, 6348, 
6455. 

Lands, Public, set apart as public 
reservation by proclamation of, 
6475, 6477, 6482, 6487, 6492, 6495, 
6497, 6499, 6500, 6504, 6505, 6514, 
6519, 6523, 6536, 6541, 6546, 6549, 
6551, 6561, 6566. 

Opened for settlement by procla- 
mation of, 6486, 6506, 6525, 6547, 
6559. 

Eevenue derived from, discussed 
by, 6346, 6452. 

Loans, discussed by, 6238, 6314. 

Lynehings, discussed by, 6248, 6277, 
6371, 6404, 6430, 6458, 6461. 

Manila, Cable Communication with, 
discussed by, 6348, 6373, 6449. 

Marshall Day, referred to, 6456. 

Mexico, treaty with, discussed by, 
6374. 

Modification of tariff laws, 6239. 

Monetary Commission, discussed by, 
€250. 

Mosquito Indian Strip, 6365, 6433. 

Navy, discussed by, 6268, 6313, 6344, 
6387, 6440, 6451. 

Vessels for, construction of, 6268, 
6344. 

Nicaragua Canal, discussed, 6265, 
6326, 6366, 6433. 

Nicaragua, relations with, discussed 
by, 6264. 

Bevolutions in, discussed by, 6432. 

Ocean Cables with Philippines, 6348. 

Ozama Biver bridge claims, 6329, 
6427. 

Pacific railway claims, discussed by, 
6273, 6343, 6389. 

Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 
discussed by, 6382, 6436. 

Last speech of, 6618. 

Paris, France, Universal Exposition 
at, discussed by, 6247, 6267, 6275, 
6303, 6329, 6368, 6411, 6416, 6427, 
6455, 6457, 6461. 

Patent Office, discussed by, 6345, 
6388, 6453. 

Peace Commission, Spanish- American, 
discussed by, 6321, 6322. 
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At The Hague, discussed hy, 6383, 
6432. 

Pennsylvauia, riots at Latimer, 6324, 
6363. 

Pensions, discussed by, 6345, 6388, 
6452. 

Peru, affairs in, discussed by, 6335, 
6432. 

Philippine Islands, affairs in, 6441. 
Government for, discussed, 6391, 
6395, 6441. 

Thanks tendered to commanders 
and men by, 6319, 6579. 

Victory of squadron over Spanish 
fleet in bay of Manila,' discussed 
by, 6297, 6315. 

Force, etc., for suggestions from 
commanders regarding, requested 
by, 6392, 6580. 

Portrait of, 6234. 

Postal Service, discussed by, 6344, 
6386, 6451. 

Proclamations of — 

Blockade of Cuban ports, 6472, 
6481. 

Cessation of Tariff, Puerto Eico, 
6564. 

Copyright — 

Costa Eiea, 6515. 

Netherlands, 6522. 

Existence of War — Spain, 6474. 
Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 6470. 

Senate, 6544. 

Harrison, Benjamin, death of, 6545. 
Hawaiian Cable Concession, 6493, 
Lands, Public — 

Set apart as public reservation, 
6475, 64V7, 6482, 6487, 6492, 
6495, 6497, 6499, 6500, 6504, 

6505, 6516, 6519, 6523, 6536, 
6541, 6546, 6549, 6551, 6561, 

6566. 

Opened to settlement, 6486, 

6506, 6525, 6547, 6553. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 

6567. 

Germany, 6538. 

Italy, 6539. 

Eevocation of suspension of port 
dues — 

Tobago, 6502. 

Trinidad, 6503. 

' Sherman, John, death of, 6543. 

Southern Ute Indians, Colorado, 
6506. 

Suspension of hostilities, Spain, 
6487. 

Suspension of tonnage dues — 

* ; Mexico, 6471, 6496. 

Denmark, 6485. 

.. Thanksgiving, 6470, 6491, 6518, 
6«544. 

Treatment to be accorded foreign 
vessels, 6474. 


Volunteers called for, 6473, 6477. 
Puerto Eico, Legislation for, sug- 
gested by, 6402, 6447. 

Belief for, discussed by, 6403. 
Eeconcentrados, 6256, 6283, 6284, 

6285, 6308. 

Bed Cross, American National, aid 
furnished Cubans by, discussed by, 
6284, 6308. 

Samoan Islands, Affairs of, and pol- 
icy of the United States, concern- 
ing, discussed by, 6336, 6375, 6428, 
6435. 

Spanish-Americau War, discussed by, 
6295, 6297, 6298, 6302, 6305, 6307. 
Trusts, discussed by, 6240, 6360. 

Veto messages of — 

Navajo, 6411. 

Water Boundary Commission, dis- 
cussed by, 6334, 6374, 6432. 
McKinley Tariff Act, discussed, 5556, 
5626. 

McLane, The. (See Cedar Keys, Fla.) 
McLeod Case. — In 1840 Alexander Mc- 
Leod, a Canadian sojourning in New York, 
boasted of having taken part In the seiz- 
ure of the steamer Caroline during a re- 
bellion in Canada a few years previously. 
He was arrested and indicted for murder 
in Lockport, N. Y. The British minister 
demanded his release on the ground that 
McLeod had acted under orders and that 
the New York State courts had no juris- 
diction in a case that lay only between 
the two Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States. The Federal Govern- 
ment admitted the justice of the British 
contention, but held that Mcl^ood could 
only be released by operation of the law. 
The Attorney-General instituted habeas 
corpus proceedings, but the court held that 
there was no ground for releasing him. 
McLeod finally proved an alibi in October, 
1841, and was acquitted. 

Macedonian, The, 1822, 3015, 3064. 
Award of arbiter referred, 3381. 
Capture of, 506. 

Claims for, adjusted, 2116, 

Second claim discussed, 2193. 
Payment of, 3445. 

Machine Tools, should be defined be- 
fore being put on free list, 8131. 
Mackinaw, Mich.: 

Extension of civil authority over, 
recommended, 190, 

Lands ceded for post of, discussed, 
421, 426. 

Proclamation granting privileges of 
other ports to, 2859. 

Bed,uction of, discussed, 534. 

Macon Bill No. 2. — A bill Introduced In 
Congress by Nathaniel Macon and passed 
In May, 1810, to relieve American commerce 
from the depredations of English and 
French cruisers and privateers. It provided 
that commerce should be free and carried 
on under sanction of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees of France and the orders in council 
of England, but that lf‘ either of these 
nations should withdraw from these con- 
ventions commerce should be prohibited 
with the nation which retained them. 
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Madagascar: 

Affairs of, report on, referred to, 
5399, 5400. 

Imprisonment of American citizen in, 
by Frencli antborities, 6060, 6098. 
Treaty witli, 3780, 4653. 

Eeferred to, 4757. 

Madeira Eiver, Brazil, exploration of, 
referred to, 4449. (See also Brazil, 
Physical Peatures.) 

Madison, James. — 1809-1817. 

(FIRST TEEM, 1809-1813.) 

Sixth Administration — Democratic-Repub- 
lican. 

Vice-President — George Clinton. 
Secretary of State — 

Robert Smith. 

James Monroe. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Albert Gallatin (continued). 

Secretary of War — 

William Enstis. 

John Armstrong. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Paul Hamilton. 

William Jones. 

Attorney-General — 

Caesar A. Rodney (continued). 

William Pinkney. 

Postmaster-General — 

Gideon Granger (continued). 

Nomination. — Madison was elected by the 
Democratic-Republicans in 1808 and 1812. 
Virginia, in separate caucuses, nominated 
James Madison and James Monroe as Pres- 
idential candidates to succeed Jefferson. 
But the Congressional Republican caucus, 
by an almost unanimous vote, chose Madi- 
son for President and George Clinton for 
Vice-President. Monroe had many sup- 
porters, but reconciled them to the choice 
of Madison by the suggestion that Monroe 
should succeed Madison. The Federalists 
held no caucus and made no formal nomi- 
nation ; but they accepted C. C. Pinckney 
and Rufus King. The election was held 
Nov. 8, 1808, and seventeen States took 
part in it. 

Vote. — The electoral vote, counted Peb. 
8, 1809, gave Madison 122 votes and Clin- 
ton 113 votes, against 47 each for Pinck- 
ney and King. The New England Federal- 
ists by a determined effort, redeemed some 
of their lost States. The votes of New 
York, North Carolina, and Maryland were 
divided. 

(SECOND TERM, 1813-1817). 

Seventh Administration — Democratic-Re- 
publican. 

Vice-President — Elbridgc Gerry. 
Secretary of State — 

James Monroe (continued). 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Albert Gallatin (continued). 

G. W. Campbell. 

Alex. J. Dallas. 

Secretary of "War — 

John Armstrong (continued). 

James Monroe (acting). 

Wm. n. Crawford. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

William Jones (continued). 

B. W. Crowninshleld. 

Attorney-General — 

William Pinkney (continued). 

Richard Rush. 

Postmaster-General — 

Gideon Granger (continued). 

Return J. Meigs. 


SECOND TERM — Nomination. — In the 
election of 1812, Madison was nominated 
by the Republican Congressional caucus, 
at which New York State was represented 
by only one member. The other New York 
members formed a faction which nominated 
DeWitt Clinton. The Federalists, at a cau- 
cus held in New York City, agreed to 
support DeWitt Clinton for President and 
Jared Ingersoll for Vice-President. 

Vote. — The federal election was held 
Nov. 3, 1812, and the electoral vote, which 
was counted Feb. 13, 1813, gave M'adison 
128, against 89 for Clinton ; and Qerry 131, 
against 86 for Ingersoll. Eighteen States 
took part, for Louisiana was admitted in 
1812. Maryland’s was the only divided 
vote, and it was cast 6 to 5. 

Party Affiliation. — In the early construc- 
tion of the Government, Madison was a 
pronounced Federalist. He played a most 
important part in carrying the Constitu- 
tion through the Virginia Assembly, de- 
spite the well-organized opposition of such 
leaders as Patrick Henry and Lee. His 
work in the First National Congress in- 
cluded tariff resolutions, creation of ex- 
ecutive departments, and the proposal of 
amendments to the Constitution. He did 
not support Hamilton’s financial measures 
and it was not long before he became one 
of the leaders of the new Republican 
party. Especially did he oppose the as- 
sumption of state debts and the institu- 
tion of a national bank. While he sym- 
pathized with the French Revolutionists 
he did not go so far in this direction as 
did Jefferson. He led the debates in op- 
position to Jay’s treaty with Great Britain. 
In 1798 he drew up the resolutions passed 
by the Virginia Assembly denouncing the 
Alien and ISedition Acts. . 

Political Complexion of Congress. — The 
Eleventh Congress (1809-1811) was made 
up of a Senate of 34 members, of whom 
10 were Federalists and 24 Democrats ; and 
the House, of 141 members, of whom 46 
W'ere Federalists and 95 Democrats. In 
the Twelfth Congress (1811-1813) the Sen- 
ate, of 36 members, was made up of 6 
Federalists and 30 Democrats ; the House, 
of 141 members, was made up of 36 Fed- 
eralists and 105 Democrats. In the Thir- 
teenth Congress (1813-1815) the Senate, 
of 36 members, was made up of 9 Fed- 
eralists and 27 Democrats, and the House, 
of 182 members, was made up of 67 Fed- 
eralists and 115 Democrats, in the Four- 
teenth Congress (1815-1817) the Senate, of 
38 members, was made up of 12 Federal- 
ists and 26 Democrats ; and the House, of 
183 members, was made up of 61 Federal- 
ists and 122 Democrats. 

Foreign Policy. — In his BTrst Inaugural 
Address, Madison outlines his foreign pol- 
icy (page 451) : “To cherish peace and 
friendly intercourse with all nations having 
corresponding dispositions ; to maintain 
strict neutrality toward belligerent na- 
tions ; to prefer in all cases amicable 
discussion and reasonable accommodation 
of differences to a decision of them by an 
appeal to arms ; to exclude foreign in- 
trigues and foreign partialities, so degrad- 
ing to all countries and so baneful to free 
ones ; to foster a spirit of independence 
too just to invade the rights of others, too 

f >roud to surrender our own, too liberal to 
ndulge unworthy prejudices ourselves, and 
too elevated not to look down upon them 
In others ; to hold the union of the states 
as the basis of their peace and happiness. 
. . .” The embargo act of 1807 was re- 
pealed and the non-intercourse act substi- 
tuted In 1809. This proved ineffectual and 
was repealed In 1810, but was revived 
against Great Britain in 1811. Great Brit- 
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ain conceded the rights of neutrals, but 
refused to accommodate the impressment 
of sailors, to the satisfaction of the United 
States. 

TFar loith England , — During ISll, hostil- 
ities began on land and sea- By procla- 
mation of June 19, 1812, Madison (page 
497) declared war against Great Britain, 
and this followed closely upon his special 
message of June 1, 1812 G^age 484), in 
which he reviewed the acts of hostility 
and offense of which Great Britain had 
been guilty. Throughout the several mes- 
sages the progress of the war is discussed. 
It is generally conceded that the conduct 
of the war w^as feeble on the part of the 
United States. So far as Madison’s con- 
nection with it is concerned, it may be 
remembered that he was essentially a man 
of peace and that the war, so important 
in the annals of the country and in the 
life history of those w’ho bore themselves 
valiantly in defense of their country, be- 
comes a mere incident in Madison’s life. 
Eventful as bis administration was, the 
part which he contributed was slight in 
comparison with his preeminently brilliant 
record before he reached the highest office. 

Public Debt . — The public debt of the 
United States during the Madison admin- 
istration stood as foMov. s: Jnn. 1, 1810, 
$53,173,217.50; 1811, 8l8.()<)r),r)Sr.?6 ; 1812, 
$45,209,737.90; 1813, $55,902,827.57; 1814, 
$81,487,846.24; 1815, $90,833,600.15; 1816, 
$127,334,933.74; 1817, $ I2;i,491.965.16. 

yari/f.— July 1, 1812, th'^r'^ w.a*? a 

tariff act for imposing ••a'ldiii •li.ii'*; 
upon all goods, wares, a-.-l u ■ r< ’‘. ju'''-'*, 
imported from any foreign port or place, 
and for other purposes.” By this act, the 
duties were increased 100 per cent., and an 
additional tax of 10 per cent, was levied 
on all goods imported in foreign vessels. 
Peb. 25, 1813, a duty was imposed on the 
importation of iron wire ; and July 29 of 
the same year the duty w-as imposed on 
imported salt, a bounty was granted on 
pickled fish exported, and certain vessels 
employed in the fisheries were entitled to 
allowances. In his Seventh Annual Mes- 
sage (page 552) Madison brings up the 
question of tariff for protection : “In ad- 
justing the duties on imports to the ob- 
ject of revenue, tbe influence of the tariff 
on manufactures will necessarily pre.scnt 
itself for consideration. However wise the 
theory may be which leaves to the .s.igncity 
and iutore.st of individuals the apnlic.iiion 
of their industry and resourees, there are 
in this as in other cases exceptions to 
the general rule. Besides the condition 
which the theory itself implies of a recip- 
rocal adoption by other nation.s, experi- 
ence teaches that so many circumstances 
mmst concur in introducing and maturing 
manufacturing establishments, especially 
of the more complicated kinds, that a coun- 
try will remain long wdthout them, al- 
though sufficiently advanced and in some 
respects even peculiarly fitted for carrying 
them on with suce(“<s.” 

SlaTerg.—^n his Se<‘ond Annual IMessage 
(page 470) rresidenl Madison says: 
“Among the commercial abu.ses still com- 
mitted under the American flag, and leav- 
ing in force my former reference to that 
subject, it appears that American citizens 
are Instrumental in carrying on a traffic in 
enslaved Africans, equally In violation of 
the laws of humanity and in defiance of 
those of their owm counlTy. The same 
just and benevolent motives which pro- 
dneod the interdiction in force against this 
criminal conduct will doubtless be felt by 
Congress In deposing further means of sup- 
pressing the evil,” 


Commerce. — The commercial status of tbe 
United States in the year 1810 was as 
follows: Area, 1,999,775 square miles; pop- 
ulation, 7,239,881 ; population per square 
mile, 3.62 ; gold coined, $501,435 ; silver 
coined, $638,774 ; money in circulation, 
$26,500,000 ; imports, $85,400,000 ; exports, 
$60,757,970; vessels built, 127,575 tons; 
vessels in foreign trade, 984,269 tons ; ves- 
sels in coastwTse trade, 440,175 tons ; post- 
offices, 2,300. 

Madison, James: 

Annual messages of, 458, 467, 476, 
499, 519, 532, 547, 558. 
Biographical sketch of, 450. 

Change of possession of Florida from 
Spain to other foreign power ob- 
jected to, 473. 

Commissioner to settle boundary- 
question with Georgia, 329. 
Conference with Senate regarding 
Executive nominations, declined 
by, 515. 

Constitutional amendment respecting 
internal improvements suggested 
by, 553. 

Death of — 

AnnouQced, 1449. 

Correspondence of President Jack- 
son and Mrs. Madison on, 1479. . 
Executive nominations, conference 
with Senate regarding, declined 
by, 515. 

Finances discussed by, 455, 461, 472, 
480, 504, 513, 523, 535, 549, 563. 
Foreign policy discussed by, 452, 473. 
Inaugural address of — 

First, 451. 

Second, 509. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
569. 

Oath of ofiiee, notifies Congress of 
time and place of taking, 451. 
Pardon granted deserters from Army 
by, 497, 499, 528. 

Portrait of, 450. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 474, 475, 540, 
569. 

Proclamations of — 

Commercial relations with Great 
Britain — 

Eenowed, 457. 

Revoked, 458. 

Existence of war between United 
States and Great Britain, 497. 
Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 476, 529. 

Senate, 571. 

Land bounties to Canadian volun- 
teers, 145. 

Military expedition against Span- 
ish dominions, 546. 

Pardons granted — 

Deserters, 497, 499, 528. 

Persons carrying on lawless 
trade, 543. 

Possession of West Florida, 465. 
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Maine 


Madison, James— Coniin wed. 

Preparation for defense of coun- 
try against British forces, 530. 
Thanksgiving, 498, 517, 543, 545. 
Treaty of peace with Great Brit- 
ain, 545. 

Unlawful possession of public 
lands, 557. 

Vessels of United States not to 
interfere with foreign vessels, 
528. 

Secretary of State, 329. 

Special session messages of, 453, 511. 

State of the Union discussed by, 524, 
552, 558. 

Tariff discussed by, 470, 522. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 498, 
517, 543, 545. 

Treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
proclamation of, regarding, 545. 

Veto messages of — 

Endowing church in Mississippi, 
475. 

Incorporating bank of United 
States, 540. 

Incorporating church in Alex- 
andria, Va., 474. 

Internal improvements, 569. 
Naturalization, 508. 

Trials in district courts, 496. 

War with — 

Algiers should be declared by Con- 
gress, 539. 

Great Britain discussed. (See War 
of 1812.) 

Writings of, on Constitutional Con- 
vention referred to, 1479. 
Correspondence regarding publica- 
tion of, 1481, 

Madison Papers, reasons for applying 

pocket veto to resolution to distrib- 
ute, 1745. 

Madrid, capital of Spain, exposition at, 
to celebrate four hundredth anni- 
versary of discovery of America, 
5622. 

Beport of United States commission- 
ers to, transmitted, 5988. 

Mafia.— A Sicilian secret order which alms 
to substitute its own authority for that 
legally constituted by the state. It first 
became prominent in 1800. It depends upon 
commiuiiiy of sentiment rather than thor- 
ough organization for its strength, and its 
memlx'rs are bound noitber to sock redress 
at law nor give ovldonce in court. The 
boycott and blackmail are the usual means 
of offense, but violence is often resorted to. 
Members of the society emigrating to the 
United States have established branches in 
iS’ow York, New Orleans and elsewhere. 
On the night of Oct. 15, 1890, David C. 
Ilcnnessy, chief of police of New Orleans, 
was assassinated before his own house by 
members of the Mafia to whoso band he had 
traced a number of crimes. The officer re- 
ceived six wounds. Eleven Italians were 
arrested charged with the murder. By the 
15lh of the following March several of the 
prisoners had been acquitted, and, despair- 
ing of convicting any of them, on account 


of their disregard of oaths, a mob of en- 
raged citizens, headed by a lawyer named 
Parkerson, broke into the jail and put to 
death the eleven prisoners including those 
who had been acquitted. In consequence of 
the delay in bringing to justice the perpe- 
trators of this deed the Italian Govern- 
ment made a protest against this violation 
of the rights of Italian citizens, and the 
United States arranged the matter amicably 
by paying an indemnity to the families of 
the murdered Italians. 

Magazines. (See Arsenals and Maga- 
zines.) 

Magicienne, The, appropriation to pay 
claims of owners of, recommended, 
3580. 

Maha Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mail Matter. (See Postal Service.) 
Mail Eoutes (see also Star Boutes; Cum- 
berland Road) : 

Appropriation for, 926. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 873, 877, 985. 
Arthur, 4639. 

Buchanan, 2992. 

Pillmore, 2625, 2670. 

Harrison, Benj., 5633, 5756. 

Hayes, 4574. 

Madison, 552. 

Monroe, 587, 784, 825. 

Polk, 2355, 2503. 

Van Buren, 1610, 1719, 1755. 
Washington, 58, 75, 99. 

Little Rock to Cantonment Gibson, 
Ark., 932. 

Referred to, 60. 

Washington, D. C., to New Orleans, 
La., surveyed by Isaac Briggs. 364. 
Wheeling, W. Va., to point on Missis- 
sippi River, 652, 683. 

Zanesville, Ohio, to seat of govern- 
ment of Missouri, 993. 

Mail Service. (See Postal Service; 

Railway Mail Service.) 

Mail Steamers. (See Postal Service.) 
Mails, Poreign, transmission of, through 
United States, referred to, 2175. (See 
also Postal Service.) 

Maine. — One of the New England states: 
nickname, "The Pine Tree State” ; motto, 
"Dirigo” (‘T direct”). The most north- 
easterly state of the Union. It extends 
from lat. 43° 4' to 47° 28' north and from 
long. 66° 57' to 71° T west. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Province of Quebec, 
on the east by New Brunswick, on the 
southeast and south by the Atlantic, and 
on the west by New Hampshire and Que- 
bec. The area of the State is 33,040 square 
miles. 

Settlements were made by the French 
under Du Monts in 1604 and by the Eng- 
lish in 1607. The first permanent settle- 
ment dates from 1623. Maine was a part 
of the province of Massachusetts Bay in 
1691 and became a separate state in 1820. 
The Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 set- 
tled the long-standing dispute regarding its 
northeastern boundary. 

The products of Maine are chiefly those 
derived from forestry, fishing, farming and 
quarrying. The most fertile portion, the 
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Maine — Continued^ 

Aroostook Valley, Is well adapted for the 
growing of fruits and vegetables. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place tbe number of 
farms in the State at 60,016, comprising 
6,296,859 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at $199,271,998. The average 
value of farm land advanced from about 
$8 an acre in 1900 to $14 an acre in 1910. 
The value of domestic animals, poultry, 
etc., was $25,161,889, including 256,523 
cattle, valued at $7,784,384 ; 107,574 horses. 
$14,364,756 ; 358 mules, $72,446 ; 87,156 
swine, $948,094; 206.430 sheep, $813,976. 
The yield and value of field crops for 1911 
Is given as follows: Corn, 18,000 acres, 

792.000 bushels, $713,000 ; wheat, 3,000 
acres, 63.000 bushels, $69,000 ; oats, 135,- 
000 acres, 5,198,000 bushels, $2,807,000; 
potatoes, 118,000 acres, 21,240,000 bush- 
els, $16,355,000; hay, 1,400,000 acres, 

1.540.000 tons, $23,176,000. 

In the value of feldspar, Maine has 
ranked first in the United States during 
the last three years, and in 1913 according 
to the United States Geological Survey its 
output showed an increase of more than 
100 per cent, both in quantity and value, 
over that of the preceding year. The 
principal mineral product of the state, how- 
ever, is granite, in which Maine ranks 
third, being exceeded only by Vermont and 
Massachusetts. More than half the granite 
quarried is used in buildings and monu- 
ments, but considerable quantities are made 
Into paving blocks and curbing, and a small 
quantity — chiefly waste — is crushed and 
screened for road making, concrete, and 
railroad ballast. The total value of the 
stone production in 1913 was $1,792,079, 
against $1,810,590 in 1912. The quantity 
of lime produced in 1913 was valued at 
$906,604. Maine is also one of the lead- 
ing states in the production of slate, the 
output of which In 1913 was valued at 
$323,998. The production of feldspar in 
1913 was 38,248 short tons, valued at $347,- 
499. Other commercial minerals produced 
in Maine in 1913 were mineral waters, sand 
and gravel, and a small quantity of gem 
material. 

The valuation of property in 1910 was 
$428,252,465, and the assessed tax was 
$2,143,156, at the rate of five mills. The 
State treasurer reported receipts for the 
fiscal year as $4,030,356, and expendittires 
of $3,970,457, net cash balance, $135,722. 

There are 2,144 miles of steam railway 
and 383 miles of electric line in the State. 


The population was 742,371 in 1910. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Maine having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 3,378. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $233,744,000, giving employment 
to 90,758 persons, using material valued at 
$117,655,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $200,371,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $50,525,000. 


Maine: 

Claims of, presented, 1496, 1687. 
Controversy with New Brunswick re- 
ferred to, 1805. 

Depredations in, committed by law- 
less men from British provinces, 
1733. 

Correspondence regarding, 1738, 
1784, 1785, 1791. 

Northeastern boundary correspond- 
ence regarding. (See Northeast- 
ern Boundary^ 


Usurpation of jurisdiction within, 
by New Brunswick, 990. 

Maine, Tho. — One of the second-class 
battleships of the United States Navy. 
This vessel was sent to Havana, Cuba, in 
January, 1898, on a peaceful mission. She 
was received by the Spanish forts and naval 
vessels in the harbor with the courtesies 
usually extended to visiting war ships of a 
friendly power. Her anchorage was selected 
by the Spanish authorities. On the night of 
Feb. 15, 1898, the Maine was destroyed by 
a submarine mine (6277). It was believed 
that the Spaniards, who at the time were 
very much incensed at the Interest Ameri- 
cans were taking in the Cuban insurrection, 
had maliciously destroyed the vessel and 
crew. Two officers and 258 sailors and 
marines lost their lives by the explosion 
(6296). An investigation failed to place 
the responsibility for the catastrophe, and 
Spain hastened to send a message of regret 
at what she called an “incident.” The blow- 
ing up of the Maine was among the causes 
of the war with Spain, begun soon after- 
wards. A new battleship has since been 
added to the navy bearing the name Maine. 

Maine, The, destruction of, in Havana 
Harbor, Cuba, 6277, 6290, 6308. 

Findings of court of inquiry, dis- 
cussed, 6277, 6290. 

Number of lives lost in, report on, 
6296. 

Proposition of Spain to investigate 
causes of, referred to, 6290. 

Eemoval of wreck of, appropriation 
for, recommended, 7630. 

Makah Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Malay ArcMpelago.~The largest and most 
important Island group or congeries of 
groups in the world, stretching from lat. 25® 
north to 12® south and from long. 93® to 
105® east. It Is bounded on the north by 
the China Sea, on the east by the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the south and west by Austra- 
lia and the Indian Ocean. The principal 
groups are the Sunda Islands, including 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Sumbawa. Flores, 
Sandalwood, Timor, and several smaller 
ones ; the Philippines in the north ; Celebes 
and the Salayer Islands, north of l^lores ; 
the Moluccas and others east of Celebes. 
The chief islands for trade are Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and the Moluccas. The Dutch 
division of Papua is considered a part of 
the Malay Archipelago. The Philippines 
were taken by the United States from Spain 
in 1898. Great Britain is in possession of 
Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Lnbiian. 
Native rajas rule most of the islands. The 
Dutch Fast Indies, including Sumatra, 
Borneo, Java, and the Cel(d)cs, comprise the 
greater and richer portion of the archipel- 
ago, having rights of suzerainty over the 
active princes. 

Malefactors of Wealth and Position, at- 
titude of Boosevelt administration 
toward, 7137. 

Proceeded against by tbe Department 
of Justice, 7085. 

Malvern Hill (Va.), Battle of,— The 

last of the Seven Days’ Battles before Rich- 
mond. On the morning of July 1, 1862, the 
Second, Third, and Sixth corps of McClel- 
lan’s army, under command of Keyes, 
Franklin. Sumner. Hclntzelman, and Porter, 
were united on Malvern Hill, a plateau near 
the James River. The approaches to the 
position were commanded by about 70 guns, 
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Malvern Hill — Continued. 
several of them heavy siege cannon. The 
Confederate attack, under D. H. Hill and 
Magruder, was made about 3 p. m., and it 
continued imtil 9 p. ]\i. The assailants were 
repulsed. During the night McClellan con- 
tinued his retreat to Harrison’s Landing. 
Manassas (Va.), or BnU Run, Second 
Battle of, — On the morning of Aug. 30, 
JS02, the day after the battle of Groveton, 
the conflict between the forces under Pope 
and those under Jackson was renewed. The 
latter, having been reenforced, massed his 
forces on the left of the Federal army with 
the intention of turning Pope’s flank and se- 
curing a position on the road to Centerville, 
in Pope’s rear. The fiercest fighting of the 
day took place about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon on the ground where the battle of 
Bull Run had been fought July 21, 1S61. 
By night the left wing of the Union army 
had been driven back about half a mile, the 
right not so far. Pope, being defeated, re- 
treated to Centerville, Federal loss, about 
15,000; Confederate, 8,400. (See also 
Groveton (Va.), Battle of.) 

Manassas, Va.: 

Army mancEuvers atj 6927. 
Encampment at^ 6774. 

Manassas (Va.), Battle of. (See Bull 
Run (Va.), Battle of.) 

Mandan Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Manila Harbor (Philippine Islands), 
Battle of. — Ih’ior to the beginning 
of the war with Spain the Asiatic Squadron 
of the United States had been lying for 
several weeks at Hongkong, under the com- 
mand of Commodore (now Admiral) George 
Dewey. Upon the issuance of the colonial 
proclamation of neutrality, the usual 24 
hours’ notice having been given, Dewey re- 
paired to Mlrs Bay, near Hongkong From 
there he proceeded, under ti'U'gniphic orders, 
to capture or destroy the Spauis^h fleet then 
assembled at Manila, capital of the Philip- 
pine Islands, a Spanish possession off the 
southeast coast of Asia. At daybreak May 
1, 1898, the American fleet entered Manila 
Bay and before noon effiecied the total de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet, consisting of 
10 warships and a transport, besides cap- 
turing the naval station and forts at Cavite. 
Thus at one blow, in a few hours, was an- 
nihilated Spain’s naval power in the Pacific. 
Nor was this all. The victory secured to 
the American commander complete control 
of the hay of Manila, with the ability to 
take the city at will. Not a life was lost 
on the American ships. The wounded num- 
bered only seven. The Spanish loss was 412 
officers and men killed and wounded. Aug. 
3 5, after a brief assault upon the works of 
Manila by the land forces under Gon. Mer- 
ritt, in which the squadron assisted, the 
last scene of the war was enacted at its 
starting place, resulting in the unconditional 
surrender of the city. 

Manila, Philippine Islands (see also 
Philippine Islands): 

Cable communications with, recom- 
mended, 6348, 6373, 6449. 
Expeditions to, under command of 
Gen. Merritt, 6315, 

Gen. Otis directed to avoid conflict 
with insurgents, 6584. 

Victory of — 

American squadron over Spanish 
fleet in bay of, discussed, 6297, 
6315. 


Commander of American squad- 
ron — ■ 

Appointed acting rear-admiral, 

6297, 6568. 

Sword to be presented to, and 
medals to men under, 6302. 
Thanks of Congress to, and 
men under, 6298. 
Recommended, 6297. 

Reply of, 6302. 

Thanks of President tendered, 

6568. 

Referred to, 6297. 
Commander of the Hugh McCul- 
loch in, recognition of ser- 
vices of, recommended, 6305. 

American squadron and land forces 
at, discussed, 6319- 
Thanks of President tendered 
commanders and men, 6579. 
Manor.— In English law a freehold es- 
tate held by the lord of the manor, who Is 
entitled to maintain a tenure between him- 
self and copyhold tenants, whex’eby a sort 
of feudal relation is kept up between them. 
Manors closely resemble the feudal estates 
held in Scotland by all proprietors of land. 
Manors of the English type were granted 
in the United States in several of the 
Colonies on such terms that property right 
earned right of jurisdiction. In 1636 the 
proprietor of Maryland ordered that every 
grant of 2,000 acres should be made a 
manor. 

Manufactory Bank. (See Bank, Manu- 
factory.) 

Manufacturers, Association of.— in order 
to combat the encroachments of organized 
labor and offset the growing tendency of 
public opinion and state legislatures to ac^ 
quiesce in the demands of labor men, no 
matter how ruinons to employers, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers was 
formed. A platform of ten principles for 
the guidance of members in dealing with 
the labor question was formulated, as fol- 
low^s : 

1. Fair dealing is the fundamental and 
basic principle on w^hich relations between 
employees and employers should rest. 

2. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers is not opposed to organizations of la- 
bor as such, but it is unalterably opposed 
to boycotts, blacklists and other illegal acts 
of interference with the personal liberty of 
cmplo.rer or employee. 

3. No person should be refused employ- 
ment or In any way discriminated against 
on account of membership or non-member- 
ship in any labor organization, and there 
should be no discriminating against or in- 
terferoneo with any employee who is not a 
member of a labor organization by members 
of such organizations. 

4. With due regard to contracts, it is the 
right of the employee to leave his employ- 
ment whenever he secs fit, and it is the 
right of the employer to discharge any em- 
plovce when he sees flt. ^ 

5- Employers must be free to employ 
their xvork people at wages mutually satis- 
factory, without interference or dictation on 
the part of individuals or organizations not 
directly parties to such contracts. 

6. Employers must be unmolested and 
unhampered in the management of their 
business in determining the amount and 
quality of lueir product, and in the use of 
any methods or systems of pay which are 
Just and equitable. 
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Manufacturers, Association ot—Contin’d. 

7. In the interest of employees and em- 
ployers of the country, no limitation should 
be placed upon the opportunities of any 
person to learn any trade to which he or 
she may be adapted. 

8. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers disapproves absolutely of strikes and 
lockouts, and favors an equitable adjust- 
ment of all differences between employers 
and employees by any amicable method 
that will preserve the rights of both 
parties. 

9. Employees have the right to contract 
for their services in a collective capacity, 
but any contract that contains a stipulation 
that employment should be denied to men 
not parties to the contract is an invasion of 
the constitutional rights of the American 
workman, is against public policy, and is in 
violation of tne conspiracy laws. This asso- 
ciation declares its unalterable antagonism 
to the closed shop and insists that the doors 
of no industry be closed against American 
workmen because of their membership or 
non-membership in any labor organization. 

10. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers pledges itself to oppose any and 
all legislation not in accord with the fore- 
going. declaration. 

Manufactures.— One of the important du- 
ties of the federal census is to take account 
of the number and extent of the manu- 
facturing establishments of the country 
and report on the number of persons en- 
gaged in the various industries, the value 
of finished products and the value added to 
raw material in the process of manufac- 
ture. The following table Is taken from 
a summary issued by the Director of the 
Census in 1914. 


Number of e itablishments 275,793 

Persons engaged in manufactures 8,265,426 

Proprietors and firm members 264,872 

Salaried employees 964,217 

Wage earners (average number employed 

during the year) 7,036,337 

Wage earners, by months: 

January 7,075,682 

February 7,141,594 

March 7,242,752 

April 7,217,320 

May 7,148,650 

June 7,100,368 

July 7,018,867 

August 7,020,682 

September - 7,086,804 

October 7,006,342 

November 6,736,699 

December 6,640,284 

Primary horsepower 22,637, 1 29 

Capital $22,790,880,000 

Services 5,367.249,000 

Salaries 1,287,917,000 

Wages 4,079,332,000 

Materials 14,368,089,000 

Value of products 24,246,323,000 

Value added by manufacturo (value of 
pi oducts less cost of materials) 9.878,23 4,000 


In the table in the adioining column the 
several industries are arranged In the order 
of the value of their output. 
Manufactures: 

Capital — 

Invested in, discussed; 5741. 

Should be applied to internal, 443. 
Depression in, mentioned, 559. 
Enconragement of, recommended, 58, 
60, 193, 197, 318, 454, 469, 480, 538, 
630, 979. 

Increase of, 676, 760, 979, 1108, 3991. 
Prosperous condition of, 2404. 


Manufacturing Industries. 


Slaughtering and packing 89,728 $1,370,568,000 

Foundries and machine shops. 531,011 1,228,475,000 

Lumber and timber 695,019 1,156,129,000 

Iron and steel, steel works. . . . 240,076 985,723,000 

Flour and grist nulls 39,453 883,584,000 

Printing and publishing 258,434 737,876,000 

Cotton goods 378,880 628,392,000 

Clothing, men’s 239,696 568,077,000 

Boots and shoes 198,297 512,798,000 

Woollen, worsted and felt goods 168,722 435,979,000 

Tobacco 166,810 416,695,000 

Car shops 282,174 405,601,000 

Bread and bakeries 100,216 396,865,000 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces. 38,429 391,429,000 

Clothing, women’s 153,743 384,752,000 

Copper, smelting and refining 15,628 378,806,000 

Liquom, malt 54,579 374,730,000 

Leather 62,202 327,874,000 

Sugar and molasses, not mclud- 

mg beet 13,526 279,249,000 

Butter, cheese and milk 18,431 274,558,000 

Paper and wood pulp 89,492 267,657,000 

Automobiles 75,721 249,202,000 

Furniture 128,452 239,887,000 

Petroleum refining 13,929 236,998,000 

Electrical machinery 87,256 221,309,000 

Liquors, distilled 6,430 204,699,000 

Hosiery and knit goods 129,275 200,144,000 

Copper, tin and sheet iron 73,615 199,824,000 

Silk and silk goods 99,037 196,912,000 

Lead, smelting and refining . . 7,424 167,406,000 

Gas, illuminating and heating . 37,215 166,814,000 

Carriages and wagons 69,928 159,893,000 

Canmng and preserving 59,968 157,101,000 

Brass and bronze 40,618 149,989,000 

Oil, cottonseed 17,071 147,868,000 

Agricultural implements 50,551 146,329,000 

Patent medicines 22,895 141,942,000 

Confectionery 44,638 134,796,000 

Paint and varnish 14,240 124,889,000 

Cars, steam railroad 43,086 123,730,000 

Chemicals 23,714 117,689,000 

Marble and stone work 65,603 113,093,000 

Leather goods 34,907 104,719,000 

All other industries 1,634,927 4,561,002,000 

All industries, total | 6,615,046 $20,672,052,000 

Eeferred to, 95, 175, 361, 456, 667, 
979. 

Statistics of, referred to, 3066, 3067. 
Maps of TTnited States, joint resolution 
providing for printing of, vetoed, 
5292. 

Marblehead, The, mentioned, 6317, 6766, 
6768, 6769. 


Marbury vs. Madison. — The first impor- 
tant case wherein the Stiprome Court set 
aside an act of Conp^rcss because of con- 
flict with the Constitution. WUlhun Mar- 
bury and others had been appointed .lua- 
t ices of the peace in the District of Co- 
lumbia by President John Adams, with the 
consent of the Senate. Before their com- 
missions were Issued Adams was succeeded 
by Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
was appointed Secretary of State. Palling 
to ri^ceive his commission, Marbury moved 
to issue a mandamus 
to Madison commanding him to issue it. 
The court decided that Marbury was legally 
entitled to his commission, but that the 
court had no constitutional authority to 
Issue a mandamus in such a case, thus 
declaring imconstltutlonal a portion of the 
Judl<fiary act of 1789, which purported to 
grant such authority. 
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Marietta, The, voyage and arrival of, 
from San Francisco discussed, 6316. 
Marine Conference, International, at 
Washington discussed and recommen- 
dations regarding, 5180, 5370, 5468, 
5493, 5498, 5543. 

Marine Corps.— The United States Marine 
Corps is an independent branch of the mili- 
tary service of the United States, serving 
generally under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The corps may be de- 
tached by order of the President for service 
with the army, and on various occasions 
parts of the corps have so served. 

Marines served on shore and on board 
vessels of the navy throughout the Revolu- 
tionary war, two battalions having been 
authorized by the Continental Congress 
Nov. 10, 1775, but the present organization 
dates from July 11, 1798, when an act of 
Congress was approved for establishing and 
organizing a marine corps to consist of one 
major, four captains, sixteen first lieuten- 
ants, twelve second lieutenants, forty-eight 
sergeants, forty-eight corporals, thirty-two 
drums and fifes and 720 privates. 

The following duties are assigned to the 
marine corps : To garrison the different 
navy yards and naval stations, both within 
and beyond the continental limits of the 
United States. To furnish the first line 
of the mobile defence of naval bases and 
naval stations beyond the continental limits 
of the United States. To man sueh naval 
defences, and to aid In manning, if neces- 
sary, such other defences as may be erected 
for the defence of naval bases and naval 
stations beyond the continental limits of 
the United States. To garrison the Isthmian 
Canal Zone, Panama. To furnish such gar- 
risons and expeditionary forces for duties 
beyond the seas as may be necessary in 
time of peace. To serve on board all battle- 
ships and armored cruisers of the navy, 
and such other vessels as may be directed, 
in detachments of not less than 8 per cent 
of the strength of the enlisted men of the 
navy on said vessels. In case of disturb- 
ances in foreign countries marines are land- 
ed to protect American interests. 

The marine corps garrisons the follow- 
ing places : 

Naval Proving Ground, Indian Head, 
Md. 

Isthmian Canal Zone, Panama. 

American Legation, Poking, China. 
American Ijogalion, Managua, Nicaragua. 
Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Port Royal, 
S, C. ; Ihiget Sound, Wash. 

Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 
Itifle Range, Wlnthrop, Md. 

Navj/ Boston, Mass. ; Charleston, 

S. C. : Mare Island, Cal. ; Now York, N. Y. ; 
Norfolk, Va. ; Philadelphia, Pa. ; Puget 
Sound, Wash- ; Portsmouth, N. II. ; Wash- 
ington, 0, 0. 

Navul Stations.-^C&vltQ, Philippine Is- 
land ; Guam, Mariana Islands ; Guantana'- 
mo, Cuba ; Tlonoliiln, Hawaii : Key West, 
IHa. : Olongarm, Ihilippine Islands. 
j^aral Acadcwi/. — Annapolis, Md. 

— Las Animas Col. ; New 
York, N. Y. ; Norfolk, Va. ; Washington, 

n. c. 

Naval Home. — Philadelphia, Pa, 

Naval Magazines.— DoYoTf N. J- ; Fort 
Mifflin, Pa.; Illngham, Mass.; Iona Island, 
Nu Y, ; St. Julien’s Creek, Va. 

Naval Prisons,— BoBton, Mass. ; Cavite, 
Philippine Islands; Mare Island, CaL; 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Also fifty vessels of the U. S. Navy. 
Commissioned officers are appointed from 
graduates of the Naval Academy, from 


worthy non-commissioned officers, and from 
civil life. Applicants must bo twenty-one 
years of age and not over twenty seven, 
and must pass such mental, moral and 
physical examinations as are presciibed by 
the president. 

The term of enlistment in the marine 
corps is four years. Applicants must be 
nineteen years of age and not over thirty- 
five, able-bodied and of good character. 
Minors must have consent of parents or 
guardian. Apprentices to learn the drum 
and trumpet are enlisted between the ages 
of fifteen and seventeen, with consent of 
parents or guardian, to serve (luring mi- 
nority. All recruits, after a(*(*eptance, are 
sent for throe months to a recruit depot for 
instruction. Permanent marine corps re- 
cruiting stations as follows : 

Baltimore, Md., 311 U. S. Custom House 
Building. 

Boston, Mass., Cl Hanover Street. 

Buffalo, N. Y., 215 Federal Building. 

Chattanooga, Tonn., 11th and “A” Streets. 

Chicago, 111., 312 South Clark Street. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 23 I’ickering Building. 

Cleveland, Ohio, B'ederal Ihiilding. 

Denver, Col., 1005 Larimer Street. 

Detroit, Mich., 08 Griswold Street. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 423^^ South Spring 
Street. 

New York, N. Y., 128 E. Twenty-third 
Street. 

Iffiiladelphia, Pa., 1403 Filbert Street. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 311 Smithfield Street. 

Portland, Ore., Third and Alder Streets. 

San Francisco, CaL, 95 Market Street. 

St. Louis, Mo., Federal Building. 

St. Paul, Minn., 210 Ryan Building. 

Information regarding pay, allowances, 
etc., can be obtained by addressing the 
officer in charge of recruiting at any of the 
above addresses. Enlistments are also made 
at all navy yards and naval stations. 

The authorized strength of the corps 
(September 1, 1916) was 346 officers and 9,- 
921 enlisted men, as follows : One major- 
general commandant, eleven colonels, twelve 
lieutenant-colonels, twenty-eight majors, 107 
captains, ninety-seven first lieutenants, 
ninety second lieutenants, twelve sergeant 
majors, seventy-nme quartermaster ser- 
geants, one drum major, 114 first sergeants, 
eighty-six gunnery sergeants, 480 sergeants, 
897 corporals, 124 drummers, 124 trumpet- 
ers, one leader of the band, one second 
leader of the band, thirty first-class musi- 
cians, thirty second-class musicians and 7,- 
942 privates. The Commandant is Majeuj- 
General George Barnett. 

Marine Corps: 

Appointment in, referred to, 1965. 

Compensation to ofiSeers of, referred 
to, 906, 1097. 

Expenditures of, 2670. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
1045. 

Nominations for, referred to, 2586, 
3230. 

Plan for peace establishment of, 764. 

Bank and position in, diseussed, 
3235. 

Becommendation for, 2502. 

Should be merged into artillery or 
infantry, 1023. 

Marine Hospitals. (See also Healtb 
Service.) 

Construction of, referred to, 2747. 

Patients treated by, during 1885, 4931. 

Plan for, referred to, 1613. 
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Marine Hospitsls— Continued, 

Provision for, recommended, 324. 
Service discussed, 4931, 5877. 

Sites for, referred to, 1796, 1835. 
ApproiJriation for, recommended, 
1953. 

Marine Insnrance.—Eighteen marine in- 
surance companies reporting to the New 
York State Insurance Department had on 
January 1, 1912, assets of .$o4,04.*i,259, 

net suiplus of 274,870 and p ■ci'i"; -i- 
received $13,745,122, losses paid $5, 
risks written $10, 305, 373, 09k 
Marine, Secretary of.— Up to 1781 the 
Board of Admiralty had supervision of all 
naval affairs. Feb. 7 of that year the Con- 
tinental Congress created the office of Sec- 
retary of Marine, whose duties correspond- 
ed with those of the present Secretary of 
the Navy. Before the cud of that year, 
however, the duties of the office were trans- 
ferred to the Treasury Department. 
Marine Signals, international confer- 
ence at Washington for adoption of 
system of, etc., 5468. 

Marino, Tlie, proceedings of court re- 
garding, 895. 

Mariposa Big Tree Grove, presented to 
Nation by California, 7013. 

Maritime Canal Company, referred to, 
5623, 6185, 6326. 

Maritime Law, declaration concerning 
referred to, 2917, 2945. 

Maritime Policy, adoption of, by Unit- 
ed States recommended 6340. 
Maritime Bights, correspondence with 
foreign powers, regarding, referred 
to, 7854. 

Maritime War, rights of neutrals and 
belligerents in, discussed, 821. 
Uniform action of the powers regard- 
ing, 866. 

Marmion Case. — The South Carolina legis- 
lature iu 1822 passed a law providing that 
any free negroes entering the ports of 
that State on ships could he imprisoned un- 
til the departure of the vessels. This was 
(lone in the ease of negroes on board the 
Marmion. The district court of the United 
States iu 1823 decided that this law was 
contrary to the Constitulioii and incom- 
patible with the international obligations 
of the United States. The AttorneydSen- 
eral rendered a similar opinion iu 1824. 

Marriages of American citizens abroad, 
recommendations regarding, 4246, 
4301, 4360. 

Marriage, Divorce and Polygamy, dis- 
cussed, 7428. 

Collection of statistics of States by 
Director of Census, recommended, 
6942. 

Marshals, United States: 

Acta making appropriations to pay 
fees of, vetoed, 4493, 4497, 4543, 
4544. 

-Appropriations for maintenance of 
service of, recommended, 4474, 
4525. 

Necessity for, referred to, 453k 


Compensation to, discussed, 2666, 
2714, 4770, 4836, 4939, 5103. 
Deferred to, 91, 

Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., lands desig- 
nated by proclamation fojr light- 
houses on, 1221. 

Martial Law.— A system of government 
under the direction of military authority. 
It is an arbitrary kind of law, proceeding 
directly from the military power and hav- 
ing no immediate cou.stitutional or legis- 
lative sanction. It is only justified by ne- 
cessity and supersedes all civil government. 
Sir Matthew Halo said : ‘‘Martial law is 
built on no settled principle, but is ar- 
bitrary, and, in truth, no law, but some- 
times indulged, rather than allowed, as 
law.” Suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus is essentially a declaration of mar- 
tial law. “In this case,” says Blackstone, 
“the nation parts with a portion of liberty 
to secure its permanent welfare, and sus- 
pected persons may then be arrested with- 
out cause assigned.” 

Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee. — in I79i 

Martin brought suit of ejectment against 
the defendant in the district court of Vir- 
ginia for the recovery of certain lands. 
The court decided fur the defeudaut. The 
court of appeals of Virginia reversed this 
decision, aud their judgment was reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court in 
1816. The court of appeals of Virginia 
refiis(Hl to execute this judgment, declar- 
ing that the “appellate powder of the Su- 
preme Court of the UuUed States does 
not extend to this court under a sound 
construction of the Constitution of the 
United States,” and that the “act of Con- 
gress to that effect is not in pursuance of 
said (’onstitution.” The Supreme Court 
ovciTiiled this decision aud thus established 
its jurisdiction upon such points. 

Martinique, Island of, Lesser Antilles; 
Drench; 381 square miles; popula- 
tion, 203, 781. 

Volcanic eruption on, detroying St. 
Pierre, formerly poiiulated by 26,- 
000, 6679. 

Tonnage on American vessels at, re- 
ferred to, 1123. 

Mary Lowell, The, seizure of, by Span- 
ish authorities, referred to, 3986. 
Mary, The, capture and sequestration 
of, by Netherlands, 1612. 

Claims arising out of, 1693. 
Maryland.— Oue of the lhirtc(>n original 
states of the Union; motto, “ICattl ma- 
sehll; parole femlne” (“Deeds are men; 
words are women”). It was founded by 
Lord Baltimore In 1634 aud nanual in 
honor of Ihmrietta Maria, wife of Charles 
I. Maryland cxumda from hit. .37° 53' to 
89° 43' north and from long. 75° 4' to 79° 
8.3* west- It is hounded on the north by 
XVnnsylvania, on the east by Delaware and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the 
Chesapeake Bay, on the southwest by Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia (separated by the 
Potomac), and on the west by West Vir- 
ginia. It Is divided into two parts by the 
ChesapenUe Kay, and has an area of 12,327 
sipi •)!•(' miles. 

Morvlanil was' first settled at St. Marys 
In 1634 as 'a proprl(dary colony of the 
Calvert family, t)ut was govin-ned as a 
royal province from 1691 to 1716. The 
Mason and Dixon line was established as 
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Maryland — Co ntinued. 

the boundary between Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania about 1760. 

The fisheries of the State are important, 
the oysters of Chesapeake Bay being wide- 
ly famous. Other fishery products are shad, 
bass, perch, and shell fish. Agriculture is 
an important industry, about 82 per cent 
of the area being in farms, and these mostly 
worked by their owners. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 49,923 ; comprising 
5,057,140 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $286,167,028. Native 
white farmers operated 40,660 farms, about 
one-eighth of the farmers being negroes. 
The value of domestic animals, poultry,, 
etc., was $32,570,134, including 287,751 
cattle, valued at $7,860,526; 155,438 

horses, $16,787,467; 22,607 mules, $3,043,- 
681; 301,583 swine, $1,765,857 ; 237,137 
sheep, $1,142,965. The yield and value of 
field crops for 1911 is given as follows: 
corn, 670,000 acres, 24,455,000 bushels, 
$15,407,000; wheat, 605,000 acres, 9,378,- 
000 bushels, $8,534,000 ; oats, 46,000 acres, 

1.242.000 bushels, $609,000 : rye. 28,000 
acres, 406,000 bushels, $349,000 ; potatoes, 

30.000 acres, 1,755,000 bushels, $1,597,000; 
hay, 276,000 acres, 199,000 tons, $4,458,000; 
tobacco, 26,000 acres, 19,110,000 pounds. 

The mineral products of the State for 
1910 were valued at $15,440,207, of which 
$5,835,058 was coal, and $5,230,824 pig 
iron. The coal business of the State bene- 
fited indirectly from the six months’ strike 
of mine workers in the middle western 
states, and as a result 1,193,884 tons more 
were mined than during the previous year, 
giving employment to 5,889 men, who 
worked an average of 270 days. 

The receipts of the State treasurer for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1911, were 
$5,875,598, and disbursements $0,328,557 ; 
balance, $875,111. The State debt was 
$7,529,926, an increase of $811,000 during 
the year. 

There are 1,469 miles of steam railway 
and 538 miles of electric line. The popu- 
lation In 1010 was 1,295,346. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Maryland having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1915 was $4,799. The amount of capital 
invested was $295,934,000, giving employ- 
ment to 131,333 persons, using material 
valued at $238,982,000, and turning (uit 
finished goods worth ,$ 377 , 764 .ooo Sal- 
aries and wages paid airgrc'gate .s7 l,.s20.(M)o. 
This report showed a (h-cn'.-iso in the lunn- 
hcr of establishments since the last report, 
which was in 1909, but an increase in the 
amount of capital invested. The number 
of employees also increased, 

Maryland (aoe also Baltimore): 

Act of general assembly of, relating 
to Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Co., 870. 

Census of, referred to, 321. 

Cession of Government interest in 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to, 
considered, 1776. 

Claims of, against ITnitcd States for 
expenditures during War of 1812, 
894. 

Combinations, unlawful in, discussed 
and proclamations against, 4400, 
4424. 

Constitutional amendments received 
from governor, 63. 


District of Columbia, portion of, 
ceded to Congress by, 92. 

Eeferred to, 86. 

Legislature of, arrest and dispersion 
of members of, would not be jus- 
tifiable, 3218. 

Loan of, to Washington City, pay- 
ment of, guaranteed by United 
States, 321. 

Ratification of amendment to Federal 
Constitution by, referred to, 63, 
249. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed, 
and proclamations against, 4400, 
4424. 

Maryland in Liberia. — A negro colony to 
the eastward of Cape Palmas, in what is 
now the Republic of Liberia, Africa, found- 
ed by the Maryland State Colonization So- 
ciety in 1834. Expeditions sent to Mon- 
rovia in 1831 and 1832 proved unsuccess- 
ful. John Russworm, a citizen of Monrovia, 
was chosen the first governor in 1836. In 
1857 it became part of Liberia. 

Mason and Slidell, Confederate envoys 

to Great Britain and France, removal 

of, from British steamer Trent. 3262, 

3263, 3264, 3267, 3268. 

Mason and Dixon’s Line.~The boundary 
line between Pennsylvania and Maryland 
It is coincident with the parallel of 39* 
43', beginning at the Delaware River and 
running 244 miles to the westward, and 
was laid out by two eminent English mathe- 
maticians and astronomers, Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon, about 1706. Lord 
Baltimore and William Penn having dis- 
puted the boundary bo tween their adjoining 
grants, the case was taken to London for 
adjudication and the parties to the suit 
were ordered to 'have the line run. The 
surveyors marked the line with boundary 
posts, having on one side the arms of Penn 
and on the other those of Lord Baltimore. 
The lino became famous in later days as 
marking in part the boundary between free 
and slave states. During the discussion in 
Congress on the Missouri compromise John 
Randolph of Roanoke made free use of this 
phrase, which coTit^'’hutrd to its more popu- 
lar use as "-".cli di-. i-lii.g line. 

Masonic, The, confiscatiou of, attempt- 
ed by Spain, discussed, 4626, 4759. 

Indemnity for, awarded, 4919. 
Massachusetts.—One of the thirteen origi- 
nal states of the Union; nickname, “The 
Old Bay State” ; moLto, “Ense petit pla- 
cldam sub libertate quiolem” (“With the 
sword s'he seeks quiet peace under liberty”). 
It was named from the Massachusetts In- 
dians, who occupied the eastern part of the 
territory. The name means “At the Great 
Hills.” Massachusetts extends from lat. 
41* 14' to 42° 53' north and from long. 
69° 53' to 73° 32' west. It is bounded 
on the north by Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and on the west by 
New York, and has an area of 8,266 square 
miles. 

Massachusetts chartered the first college 
in America. It has produced more eminent 
literary men than any other state in the 
Union. It is the leading state in the 
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Massaclmsetts — Continued. 
manufacture of boots and shoes and cotton 
and woolen goods. It was visited by 
Gosnold in 1602 and settled at Plymouth 
in 1620. This was the third in the order 
of settlement of the British Colonies in 
America. Later settlements were made at 
Salem and Boston in 1628 and 1630. A 
Confederate union of the Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, New Haven, and the Connecti- 
cut Colonies existed from 1643 to 1684 for 
defensive purposes. Massachusetts took an 
important part in the Revolutionary War 
and the organization of the Government. It 
was the scene of Shay’s Rebellion in 1786- 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 36,917, comprising 
2,875,941 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $226,474,025. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $36.69, as 
compared with $27.62 in 1900. The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $20,- 
741,366, including 252,416 cattle, valued at 
$9,348,076; 64,283 horses, $8,671,997; 268 
mules, $43,385; 103,108 swine, $978,989; 
32,708 sheep, $156,498. The yield and 
value of field crops for 1911 is given as 
follows : corn, 47,000 acres, 2,068,000 bush- 
els, $1,716,000 ; oats, 8,000 acres, 280,000 
bushels, $162,000; rye, 3,000 acres, 48,000 
bushels, $46,000; potatoes, 25,000 acres, 
2,325,000 bushels, $2,232,000; hay, 584,- 
000 acres, 631,000 tons, $14,513,000; to- 
bacco, 5,600 acres, 9,240.000 pounds, $1,- 
848,000. The mineral products of the State 
in 1910 were $6,077,370. Of this, stone, 
of which Massachusetts is one of the larg- 
est producers, was valued at $3,539,794. 
The total bonded debt of the State at the 
end of the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 
was $81,077,452. The net receipts during 
the year amounted to $11,092,395, and the 
expenditures were $13,481,137 ; cash bal- 
ance, $2,186,431. 

The salt water fisheries of the State for 
1905 produced $8,986,186. 

The first mercantile census ever taken In 
the United States was taken in Massachu- 
setts in 1905. It showed that the value of 
goods sold by the establishments of the 
Slate was $1,384,241,383, of which $967,- 
009,354 was credited to Boston, in 1907 
there were 181 national banks in the State, 
of wdiich 20 were in Boston; 189 savings 
banks, 135 co-operative banks and 45 trust 
companies. The population in 1910 was 
3,366.416. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Mas.sacbusetts having an annual 
output valued at $500 or more at tlie begin- 
ning of 1015 was 12,013. The amount of 
capital invested was $1,548,901,000, giving 
employment to 67(5,640 persons, using ma- 
terial valued at $931,384,000, and turning 
out finisbod goods worth $],641»373,000. 
Salaries and wages paid amounted to 
$425,024,000. 


Massaclmsetts (sec also Boston; Lynn): 
Claims of, for services rendered by 
militia in War of 1812, discussed, 
795, 854. 

Constitution of United States, ratifi- 
cation of certain articles of, evi- 
dences of, 166. 

Governor of — 

Eeferred to, 65. 

Eefuaal of, to furnish militia for 
defense of frontier, 501. 
Prisoners in, provision for, recom- 
mended, 183* 


Massaclmsetts Bay Oompany.—A coloniz- 
ing company chartered in England, March 
19, 1628, by John Humphrey, John Endicott, 
and others. The company grew out of the 
preexisting Dorchester Company, and was 
the result of imperiled political and reli- 
gious rights in 'England under Charles I. 
The patentees received a grant of land ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the “Western 
Ocean,” in width from a line running three 
miles north of the Merrimac to one running 
three miles south of the Charles. Endicott 
headed a colony which settled at Salem 
in September, 1628. March 4, 1629, a new 
charter was granted to the governor and 
company of Massachusetts Ray, and the old 
officers of the company were succeeded by 
John Winthrop as governor, with a deputy 
and eighteen assistants. In 1630 Winthrop, 
at the head of a large body of settlers, 
transferred the company headquarters to 
America and founded Boston. Under this 
charter Massachusetts carried on her gov- 
ernment for fifty-five years. 

Massachusetts, The, appropriation to 
owners for detention of the Perth- 
shire by, recommended, 3247. 
Massachusetts, The (battleship), men- 
tioned, 6396. 

Massacre of Christians. (See Arme- 
nians.) 

Matanzas, Cuba, harbor and forts 
shelled by American squadron, 6315. 
Mayflower Compact.— Before the landing 
of the Pilgrim heathers the company gath- 
ered in the cabin of the Alaufloine)', in 
Provincetown Harbor, Nov. 11, 1620, and 
there bound themselves into a body politic 
and pledged themselves to abide individ- 
ually and collectively by the laws they 
should make. 

Mayflower Descendants.— Organized in 
the City of New York, Dec. 22, 1894, by 
lineal descendants of the Mayflower pil- 
grims, “to preserve their memory, their 
records, their history, and all facts re- 
lating to them, their ancestors, and their 
posterity.” Every lineal descendant over 
eighteen years of age, male or female, or 
any passenger of the voyage of the May- 
flower which terminated at Plymouth, 
Mass., December, 1(520, inclucliiig all sign- 
ers of “The Compact,” are ('ligibU' to mem- 
bership. The initiation fee is $10 and the 
annual dues are $5. The Triennial C^ongross 
is hold in September at Plymouth, Mass. 
Societies have been organized in New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Peunsylvanla, 
Illinois, District of (''olumbin, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Rhodt* island, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Maine, Colorado, and California. 

Maysville, Washington, Paris and Lex- 
ington Turnpike Eoad Co., act au- 
thorizing subscription of stock in, 
vetoed, 1046. 

Mazzei Letter.— A private letter written 
by Thomas Jefferson to an Italian named 
Mazzol in 179(5. The letter was translated 
and published in an English paper. It 
aroused much animosity against Jefferson 
by its supposed allusion to Washington and 
others as those “Samsons in the fi<‘l(l and 
Solomons in the connell” who had formed 
an Anglican monarchical aristocratic party 
In America whose avowc'd object was “to 
draw over us the substance, as they had 
already done the forms, of the Hrltish 
Government” 
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Meat Packing and Slauglitering. — 
The art of refrigeration has been so per- 
fected in recent years that fresh meat may 
be shipped thousands of miles and its qual- 
ity so preserved that it is even more desir- 
able and palatable at its destination than 
at the point where slaughtered. The pres- 
ent methods of curing and preserving by 
salting, smoking, etc., differ from the 
ancient methods only in the extent and 
system adopted. Preservation in hermeti- 
cally sealed cans or jars is a comparatively 
recent process, introduced into the United 
States in 1873. The utilization of the by- 
products of slaughtering, such as hides, 
hoofs, horns, bones, hair, fats, intestines, 
blood, etc., has 'broadened the scope of the 
business, and added from $1 to $2 per head 
to the value of animals. 

The present day meat packing establish- 
ment, with a constant demand, arranges 
for a constant supply of live animals by 
maintaining stock yards which are regu- 
larly fed by accession from the farmer and 
herder. Machinery, too, has employed an 
important part in bringing the modern 
meat packing establishment to completion. 
In the up-to-date plant operations are con- 
tinuous, lighted at night by electricity and 
surrounded always by the latest sanitary 
precautions and appliances. 

The rise of slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing as a distinct industry in the United 
States dates back to 1818, when a packer 
is recorded as conducting business in Cin- 
cinnati. Similar operations were begun in 
Chicago in 1823, but the packing statistics 
of the latter city wore of small account 
until 1850, though it is said 9,600 hogs 
were packed there in 1834. It was not un- 
til 18G1-62 that Chicago attained pre-em- 
inence as a packing centre. 

During the winter of 1832-33 there were 
several packing establishments in Cincin- 
nati, and it is claimed that 85,000 hogs 
were slaughtered there that season. The 
development of the agricultural resources 
of the Ohio Valley chc*’pened the cost of 
raising stock, and the demands of the East- 
ern and Southern markets caused increased 
production, particularly of hogs. Cincin- 
nati’s pre-eminence in the meat packing in- 
dustry was maintained up to the beginning 
of the Civil War, when Chicago took the 
lead it has since maintained. 

Cincinnati’s advantage w^as due to its 
situation in the centre of the stock-raising 
region and to its superior banking facili- 
ties, for the packing industry demanded 
that large sums be expended in ready cash. 
It was also necessary often to employ large 
gangs of laborers and coopers at short no- 
tice and these could be had at Cincinnati. 
An ample supply of salt was always readily 
obtainable there. In 1844 there were 
twenty-six packing houses in Cincinnati, 
and in 1850, forty-two. During the season of 
1848-49 475,000 hogs were slaughtered there. 

About 20,000 hogs were killed in Chicago 
in 1850-51 , and since that time the business 
has steadily increased. The Union Stock 
Yards were laid out on 320 acres of land 
in 1805. This area has been doubled since, 
and the plant is now worth $10,000,000, 
and employs 50,000 men. The amount of 
capital invested was given in 1900 as $67,- 
000,000. Within the yards arc twenty 
miles of water troughs, seventy-five miles 
of drainage pipes and 150 miles of railroad 
track. 

Efforts to shorten the overland journey 
of live cattle, sheep and hogs from the west- 
ern farms and ranges where raised to the 
place of slaughter caused the establishment 
of yards and packing houses further west. 

With the development of the country 
west of the Mississippi St. Louis took Its 
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rise as a packing and slaughtering centre. 

The importance of Kansas City as a meat 
packing centre dates from 1870. The stock 
yards there cover about 200 acres. There 
were only three packing houses in the city 
in 1873. Other meat packing centres are 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Omaha, Neb. 

According to the census of 1910 there 
were 1,641 establishments engaged in meat 
packing and slaughtering. These were cap- 
italized at $383,249,170, employed 108,716 
persons and paid out $71,698,677 in salaries 
and wages. They turned out finished goods 
to the value of $1,370,568,101, of which 
$1,202,827,784 represented the cost of ma- 
terial. The business is divided into three 
classes — slaughtering and meat packing, 
slaughtering not including meat packing, 
and the manufacture of sausage. Those en- 
gaged primarily in slaughtering and meat 
packing formed 40 per cent of the whole 
number, and employed more than 90 per 
cent, of the wage-earners. Establishments 
engaged chiefly in slaughtering formed one- 
third of the whole number, but they em- 
ployed only 7.2 per cent, of the wage-earn- 
ers. The 420 establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of sausage reported 2.1 
per cent, of the wage-earners and contributed 
1.1 per cent of the value of the finished goods. 

The number of establishments as a whole 
increased 20 per cent, during the twenty 
years preceding the last census. The num- 
ber of wage-earners more than doubled dur- 
ing this period, and the value of products 
increased 142.7 per cent. The business is 
well distributed throughout the country, be- 
ing reported on from 43 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Illinois is by far the 
most important state in the industry. The 
value of the business in that state increased 
35 per cent, in ten years. 

There were slaughtered for food in whole- 
sale establishments in 1914, 7,149,042 

beeves, 2,019,004 calves, 15,951,860 sheep 
and lambs and goats and kids, and 34,441,- 
913 hogs. 

Reports made to the Department of Com- 
merce in 1914 show the following values 
of products for the preceding year : 


PRODUCTS POUNDS VALUE 

Presh Meat: 

Beef 3.658,333,660 $421,296,764 

Veal 194,698,880 26,299,446 

Mutton and lamb and goat 

and kid 629,232,690 74,675,627 

Pork 1,877,099,071 226,535,734 

Edible offal and all other 

fresh meat 296,666,701 20,576,245 

Cured Meat: 

Beef, pickled and other cured 91,571,753 14,395,316 

Pork, pickled and other 

cured 2,929,309,741 393,605.600 

Canned goods 160,798.955 26,417,624 

Sausage: 

Canned 74,004,380 9,845,669 

Another 435,146,931 58,349,853 

Lard, oils and fats: 

Lard A, 119, 188, 675 120,414,007 

Lard compounds and substi- 
tutes 396,397,950 33,037^467 


GALLONS VALUE 

Oleooil 16,601,585 $ 11,925,832 

Other oils 6,715,497 4,009.602 

Tallow and oleo stock. ..... 209,614,135 $ 13,73*^756 

Stearin 30,091,991 2,752,421 

Oleomargarine fa0,307,881 8,818,557 

*A11 other products, value* .... 185,076,874 


Total value $1,651,765,424 

*Include8 value of baked beans, confectionery, fertilizers, 
fertilizer materials, glue, head cheese, hides and skins, hog 
hair, ice, meat puddings, peanut butter, preserves, sausage 
casings, scrapDle, wool, etc., and amount received for 
sluag^tenng and refrigeration for others. 
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Meat Packing and Slaughtering— 
Location of Establishments . — With the 
exception of North Dakota, every state in 
the Union reported one or more abattoirs 
for 1914. Of the 1,279 establishments which 
made up the total for that year, 184 were 
located in New York, 152 in Ohio, 146 in 
Pennsylvania, SI in California, 70 in Illi- 
nois, 65 in Indiana, 56 in New Jersey, 46 
each in Maryland and Massachusetts, 
31 in Missouri, 28 each in Iowa and Ken- 
tucky, 26 in Kansas, 22 in Wisconsin, 21 
each in Maine and Virginia, 19 each in Dela- 
ware and Minnesota, 18 each in Tennessee 
and Texas, 17 in Michigan, 16 in Colorado, 
14 each in Oregon and Utah, 11 each in 
Florida and Washington, 10 each in Nebraska 
and Rhode Island, 9 in Idaho, 8 in Mon- 
tana, 7 each in Alabama and West Virginia, 
5 each in Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
and New Hampshire, 4 each in Georgia, 
Louisiana, Nevada, Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota, 3 each in Arkansas and Vermont, 
2 in South Carolina, and 1 each in Arizona, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
and Wyoming. 

Meat Products. (See Animals and Ani- 
mal Products.) 

Mechanicsville (Va.), Battle of .—One 
of the Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond. 
On June 26, 1862, Lee massed his troops 
on his left, A. P, Hill crossing to the north 
side of the Chickahominy and being sup- 
ported by Longstroet and D. H. Hill. Jack- 
son joined the Confederate forces later. The 
Confederate attack on Fitz-Jo'hn I’orter at 
dawn was repulsed, but the Federal army 
subsequently retired. According to Federal 
accounts, the Confederate loss was 1,500, 
the Union 361. This battle is also called the 
battle of Beaver Dam Creek. 

Mecklenburg Declaration.— A series of 
resolutions purporting to have been adopted 
by the citizens of Mecklenburg County, 
N. C., May 20, 1775, declaring their inde- 
pendence of Great Britain, followed by a 
second series of resolutions, adopted on the 
31st of May, providing for a local govern- 
ment. The independence resolutions were 
first published in 1819 and created much 
discussion as to their genuineness. They 
contained several phrases almost or quite 
identical with par i ions of the document 
adopted at ihnladolpbia, July 4, 1776. 
Thomas Jefferson immediately declared 
them fraudulent. It was admitted that 
the original Mecklenburg resolutions were 
burned in 1800 and that those published in 
1819 were repi'ocluced from memory by a 
son of one of the secretaries of the meet- 
ing. The North Carolina IcgLslature in- 
vestigated the matter and secured enough 
evidence to warrant them in making May 
20 a state holiday. The historians arc 
divided in opinion. Hildreth, one of the 
most critical, admits the validity of the 
Declaration, but, curiously onongli. s.ays' it 
was made May 31. Bancroft contends that 
only a provisional governiLient was formed, 
and that on the date of the 31at. There 
is no dispute as to the fact that a govern- 
ment was organized. In North Carolina, 
among the Scotch-Tn’sh TX'oule, there exists 
little doubt that the Mecklenburgcrs de- 
clar(‘d their indeiumdeiice on May 20, 1775. 
William A. Graham. Secretary of the Navy 
from 18.50 to 1852 and candidate of the 
IVhigs for vicc-presicl(*iit in 1852, was the 
son of Joseph Grnlinm, who was present at 
the meeting in thiarlotte which declared 
independence, and testified to the fact. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin : 

Treaty with, 2417, 2479, 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 1365. 


Medal of Honor Legion.— Composed of 
oflSlcers and enlisted men of the United 
States army and navy who have been 
awarded medals of honor for most dis- 
tinguished gallantry in action during any 
war in which the United States has been 
engaged. At the present time it has 440 
such members. 

Medals. — Congress has from time to time 
awarded gold and silver medals for dis- 
tinguished services in the army and navy. 
Since the civil war most of the medals have 
been awarded for heroic rescues from 
dangers at sea. Under resolutions of 
1874, 1878 and 1882 several hundred medals 
of honor have been awarded by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for life saving. Among 
the recipients of the latter have been eight 
women. 

The following is a list of persons who 
have been awarded medals by Congress for 
distinguished services in the army and 
navy : 

Gen. George Washington, (gold medal) for 
the Capture of Boston. 

Brig.-Gen. Horatio Gates, (gold) Defeat 
of Burgoyne. 

Maj.-Gen. Anthony Wayne, (gold) Storm- 
ing of Stony Point. 

Lieut.-Col. De Pleury, (silver) Storming 
of Stony Point. 

Maj. John Stewart, (silver) Storming 
of Stony Point. 

Maj. Henry Lee, (gold) Surprise of 
Paulus Hook. 

John Paulding, (silver) Capture of 
Andre. 

David Williams, (silver) Capture of 
Andre. 

Isaac Van Wart, (silver) Capture of 
Andre. 

Brig.-Gen. Daniel Morgan, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Cowpens. 

Lleut-Col. William A. Washington, 
(silver) Victory of Cowpens. 

Lieut. John E. Howard, (silver) Victory 
of Cowpens. 

Maj.-Gen. Nathaniel Greene, (gold) Vic- 
tory at Eutaw Springs. 

Capt. John Paul Jones, (gold) Capture 
of the Serapis 1779. 

Capt. Thomas Truxtun, (gold) Action 
with the "Vengeance (fr). 

Com. Edward Preble, (gold) Tripoli. 

Capt. Isaac Hull, (gold) Capture of the 
Querriere. 

Capt. Jacob Jones, (gold) Capture of the 
Frolic. 

Capt. Stephen Decatur, (gold) Capture 
of the Macedonian. 

Capt. William Bainbrldge, (gold) Cap- 
ture of the Java. 

Lieut Edward R. McCall, (gold) Cap- 
ture of the Boxer. 

Com. Oliver H. Perry, (gold) Victory on 
Lake Eric. 

Capt. Jesse D. Elliott, (gold) Victory on 
Lake Erie. 

Capt. James Lawrence, (gold) Capture 
of the Peaooch. 

Com. Thomas Macdonough, (gold) Vic- 
tory on Ijuke Champlain. 

Capt Robert Henley, (gold) Victory on 
Lake Champlain. 

Lieut Stephen Cassin, (gold) Victory on 
Lake Champlain. 

Capt Lewis Warrington, (gold) Capture 
of the Empcrvicr. 

Capt Johnston Blakely (to the widow), 
(gold) Capture of the Reindeer. 

Maj.-Gen. Jacob Brown, (gold) Victory 
of Chippewa, etc. 

Maj.-(3en. Peter B, Porter, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Chippewa, etc. 

Brig.-Gen. E. W. Klpley, (gold) Victory 
of Chippewa, etc. 
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Medals — Continued. 

Brig.-Gen. James Miller, (gold) Victory 
of Chippewa, etc. 

Maj.-Gen. Winfield Scott, (gold) Victory 
of Chippewa, etc. 

Maj.-Gen. Edmund P. Gaines, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Erie. 

Maj.-Gen, Alexander Macomb, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Plattsburg. 

Maj.-Gen. Andrew Jackson, (gold) Vic- 
tory of New Orleans. 

Capt. Charles Stewart, (gold) Capture 
of Cyane and Levant. 

Cant. James Biddle, (gold) Capture of 
Penguin. 

Maj -Gen. William H, Harrison, (gold) 
Victory of the Thames. 

Gov. Isaac Shelby, (gold) Victory of the 
Thames. 

Col. Geo. Croghan (22 yrs. after), (gold) 
Defence of Port Stephenson, 1813. 

Maj.-Gen. Zachary Taylor, (gold) Victory 
on Rio Grande. 

Maj.-Gen. Zachary Taylor, (gold) Cap- 
ture of Monterey. 

British, French and Spanish officers and 
crews, (gold and silver) Rescuing Crew of 
the U. S, Brig-of-war Somers before Vera 
Cruz, Dec. 7, 1840. 

Maj.-Gen. Winfield Scott, (gold) Mexican 
Campaign. 

Maj.-Gen. Zachary Taylor, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Buena Vista. 

Cant. Duncan N. Ingraham, (gold) Re- 
lease of Martin Koszta. 

Dr. Frederick H, Rose of the British 
Navy, (gold) Humanity — care of yellow 
fever patients from Jamaica to N. Y. on 
the U. S. S. Susquehanna. 

Maj. -Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, (gold) Vic- 
tories of Port Donelson, Vicksburg, Chat- 
tanooga. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, (gold) Gift of ship 
VanderUlt. 

Capts. Creighton, Low and Stouffler, 
(gold) Rescuing 500 passengers from the 
S. S. San Francisco, July 2G, 1853. 

Cyrus W. Field, (gold) Laying the At- 
lantic Cable. 

George Peabody, (gold) Promotion of 
Education. 

(''apt. ('Irandall and others, Long Island 
lighthouse keeper and crew, (gold) Saving 
passengers from the Metis of the N. Y. 
and Ih’ovidencc Line, Aug, 31, 1872. 

George F. Robinson, (gold) Saving Wil- 
liam H. Sewai'd from assassination Apr. 

14, 1865. Besides the modal Jp5,000. 

Under resolutions of July 12, 1802, and 

March 3, 1863, 2,000 army medals of 
bronze were provided for non-commissioned 
officers and privates for gallantry in ac- 
tion. All the members of the twenty- 
seventh Maine volunteers received these 
medals for remaining in service for the 
battle of Gettysburg after their terms had 
expired. 

Naval medals were authorized In 1861 
and 1862 to be bestowed on petty officers, 
seamen and marines for gallantry in ac- 
tion. Two hundred were Issued. 

Medals, Life-Saving, ^overniaent grant 
of, 7026. 

Mediation and Conciliation, Board of, — 

(Created by act of Congress approved July 

15, 1913.) The purpose for which the 
Boai’d of Mediation and Conciliation was 
established Is to settle by mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration controversies con- 
cerning wages, hours of labor or conditions 
of employment that may arise between com- 
mon carriers engaged in Interstate trans- 
portation and their employees engaged in 
train operation or train service. 

In any case wh^re an interruption of 


traffic is imminent and fi-aught with serious 
detriment to the public interest, the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation may, if in its 
judgment such action seem desirable, proffer 
its services to the respective parties to the 
controversy. 

Whenever a controversy concerning 
wages, hours of labor, or conditions of em- 
ployment arises between such railroads and 
such employees, interrupting or threatening 
to interrupt the operation of trains to the 
serious detriment of the public interest, 
upon the request of either party the Board 
of Mediation is required to use its best 
efforts, by mediation and conciliation, to 
bring about an agreement. If such efforts 
to bring about an amicable adjustment 
through mediation and conciliation are un- 
successful, the board endeavors to induce 
the^ parties to submit their controversy to 
arbitration and, if successful, makes the 
necessary arrangements for such arbitra- 
tion. The board is an independent office, 
not connected with any department. 

Medical Museum, Army, building for, 
recommended, 4572, 4780, 4833. 
Medicines, Patent. — For purposes of valua- 
tion and enumeration the federal census 
bureau clas.sifies under this heading many 
patent compounds and druggists’ prepara- 
tions. The patent office has a list of syn- 
thetical chemicals, the formulas of which 
are protected by letters patent, but most of 
the special remedies are protected only in the 
use of their distinctive names. The value 
of patent medicines manufactured in the 
United States as ascertained in 1910 
amounted to $141,942,000. This figure rep- 
i-esents the wholesale price, indicating that 
the public spends about $200,000,000 in re- 
tail purchases. The census of 1900 gave the 
value of the annual product at $59,011,355. 
Comparison of these figures shows the rapid 
growth of the business in recent years. 

The cost of material entering into the 
manufacture of patent medicines is smaller 
in proportion to the retail price than that 
of perhaps any other business. The profits 
to the manufacturers, however, are largely 
reduced by the discounts allowed dealers 
and the cost of advertising, upon which the 
success of the business largely depends. 
Patent medicine manufacturers are among 
the largest general advertisers in the 
country. It is estimated that $40,000,000 
is spent annuallv for periodical advertising. 
The number of establishments reported by 
the last census was 3,642, employing an 
average of 22,895 wageworkers. 

“Druggists’ preparations” include all ma- 
terials for use by druggists in compounding 
medicines to he dispensed upon physicians’ 
prescriptions or orders. These comprise 
tinctures, fluid extracts, medicinal sirups, 
and other liquid preparations ; pills, tablets, 
powders, etc. ; alkaloids and derivatives ( co- 
caine, cofl'^in. Tuerp^-'ine. quinine, and strych- 
nine) ; mf'dicinal preparations, 

such as acoiriui; d, acetphenetidin, phenol- 
phthalein, saccharin, methylsalicylate, etc. ; 
medicinal metals and their salts (bromides, 
acetates, citrates, bismuth, etc.) ; and bio- 
logical products, such as serums, vaccines, 
toxins, etc. 

“Patent and proprietary medicines’' are 
those sold under the protection of a patent, 
copyright, or trademark, or prepared accord- 
ing to a secret formula; and “patent and 
proprietary compounds” include all such 
compounds not intended for medicinal use, 
such as fire-extinguisher compounds, house- 
hold ammonia, insecticides, etc, 

“Perfumery and cosmetics^’ comprise co- 
logne, toilet waters, face powders, cold cream, 
eto., and perfumes, 
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Medicines, VsX^nt—’Coniimea, 

Reports for 1914 were received from 4,082 
e'stablishmeiits, with products valued at 
$172,008,946. 

Of the 4,082 establishments reported for 
all three branches of the industry, 850 were 
located in New York, 391 in Illinois, 353 
in Pennsylvania, 267 in Ohio, 234 in Mis- 
souri, 179 in Massachusetts, 161 in Indiana, 
155 in Michigan, 142 in California, 134 in 
New Jersey, and 107 in Minnesota, and the 
remaining 1,109 establishments were dis- 
tributed among 34 states, ranging from 99 
in Iowa to 1 in Arizona. The states for 
which no establishments were reported are 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

Preparations . — The manufac- 
ture of druggists’ preparations in 1914 was 
reported by 438 establishments, with prod- 
ucts valued at $48,624,966. At the census 
of 1909 there were reported 375 establish- 
ments, with products valued at $43,958,479. 
The increase in number of establishments 
thus amounted to 16.8 per cent, and in 
value of products to 10.6 per cent. 

The production of liquid preparations, 
such as tinctures, fluid extracts, and me- 
dicinal sirups, reported for 1914 was valued 
at $13,900,402 ; and of pills, tablets, pow- 
ders, etc., at $10,903,056. These figures, 
however, are to be considered as represent- 
ing only an approximate distribution of these 
classes of goods because of the inability of 
the manufacturers in many cases to make 
separate reports for certain products. 

The manufacture of alkaloids and their 
derivatives in 1914 was reported by 142 
establishments, with products valued at 
$11,493,168. Of these establishments. 27 
were located in New York, 17 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 13 in Illinois, 8 in Ohio, and 7 in 
New Jersey, and the remaining 70 were dis- 
tributed among 27 states. 

The production of synthetic medicinal 
preparations to the value of $1,384,906 was 
reported by 72 establishments, of which 17 
were located in New York and 10 in IVnnsyl- 
vania, the remaining 45 being distributed 
among 20 states. 

The manufacture of medicinal metals and 
their salts, valued at $732,307, was reported 
by 47 establishments, of which 16 wore lo- 
cated in New York and 11 in Pennsylvania, 
the remaining 20 being distributed among 11 
states. 

The manufacture of serums, vaccines, 
toxins, and other biological products, to the 
value of $0,223,475, was reported by 03 
establishments, of which 10 wore located in 
ICansas, 10 each in Illinois, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, 7 in Pennsylvania, 6 each in In- 
diana, Iowa, and N'ew York, 5 in Montana, 
3 each in Michigan and Wisconsin, 2 each in 
Minnesota and South Dakota, and 1 each 
in California, District of Columbia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 

Patent and Proprietary Mmicines and 
Compounds . — The manufacture of patent and 
proprietary medicines and compounds in 
1914 was reported by 3,085 establhshments, 
with products valued at $105,665,611. 

Patent and pxmprletary medicines to the 
value of .$83,455,264 WtTe manufactured 
by 2,271 establishments in 19 M (■including 
some which were engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of druggists’ preparalions and 
perfumery and cosmetics), (be leading live 
states in this branch of the industry be- 
ing New York, with 406 establishments; 
Illinois, 203: Pennsylvania, 192; Ohio. 1.56; 
and Missouri, 126; and patent an<i i>roi)ri(- 
tary compounds to the value oi $l(br)i4..552 
were manufactured by l,0t)(> ostnblisliinents, 
the leading five states being New ^ork, 
with 211 establishments; niinols. :)7 ; 
PennBylvanla, 83 ; Missouri, 73 ; and Massa- 


chusetts, 60. Some of these establishments 
manufactured both medicines and com- 
pounds. 

Perfumery and Cosmetics . — The manufac- 
ture of perfumery and cosmetics in 1914 
was reported by 559 establishments, with 
products valued at $17,718,369. These fig- 
ures, however, do not include the products 
of establishments classified, according to 
their principal products, in the other two 
branches of this industry. 

The value of the production of perfumery 
and cosmetics and other toilet preparations 
in 1914, by all establishments including 
those engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of druggists’ preparations and of patent and 
proprietary medicines and compounds, was 
$19,160,427. 

The leading five states reporting the 559 
establishments classified in this branch of 
the industry were New York, with 175 ; 
Illinois, 67 ; Pennsylvania, 45 ; Ohio, 34 ; 
and Michigan, 28. 

Mediterranean Sea: 

Naval force in, should be increased, 
333, 356, 826. 

Piracies in, 929. 

Trade with, 75, 77, 78. 

Vessels sent to, for protection of 
commerce, 314, 347, 358, 631, 826, 
874, 928, 1008. 

Mediterranean Squadron, referred to, 
1905, 1953. 

Medium of Exchange. (See also Cur- 
rency) : 

Augmentation of, discussed, 643. 
Discussed by President — 

Buchanan, 2968. 

Grant, 3983, 4198, 4239. 

Johnson, 3769, 3877. 

Madison, 550, 563. 

Monroe, 643. 

Tyler, 1897, 1935, 2119. 

Gold and silver — 

Hope expressed that use of, for, 
will become general, 1383. 

To take place of bills below $20 
recommended, 1385. 

Paper used as, discussed, 1897, 1935* 
Restoration of uniform system of, 
recommended, 563. 

Mee-s^e-qua-guilcli Indians, (See In- 
dian Tribes.) 

Melbourne, Australia: 

International exhibition at, to cele- 
brate centenary of founding of 
New South Wales, 5.176. 
International Exhibition of Arts and 
Industries at, discussed, 4519, 4559, 
4625. 

Melton, Miss, assailants of, in Turkey, 
conviction of, discussed, 5962. 
Members of Congress. (Sec Congress.) 
Memphis (Tenn.), Capture of. — After 
the evacuation of Corinth, Miss., by Beau- 
regard, Fort Pillow, forty miles above Mem- 
phis, was useless, as the Dnion army could 
take It from the rear. The Confederates 
lh(*refore spiked the guns, burned the bar- 
racks. and what supplies (h.w could not take 
away, ana in their gunboats dropped down 
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MempMs, Tenn. — Continued. 
the river to Memphis. The Confederate fleet 
consisted of S vessels, mounted 28 guns, 
commanded by Commodore Montgomery. On 
June t>, 1862, Commodore Davis, with 5 
Union gunboats and 2 rams, appeared before 
the city, and Montgomery went forth to 
give him battle. After one hour and twenty 
minutes of fierce fighting the Confederate 
fleet was defeated. Col. Ellet, who built 
the rams, was the only person injured on 
the Federal side. The number of killed 
and wounded on the Confederate side is not 
known, but was probably between SO and 
100 . 

Memphis, Tenn., navy-yard to be estab- 
lished at, 2202. 

Proposition of city authorities of, 
relative to, 2829. 

Mercantile Marines of France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Italy, re- 
ferred to, 4978. 

Merchant Marine. — The British naviga- 
tion acts, beginning in 1G45, prohibited im- 
portations into the Colonies except in Eng- 
lish or colonial built ships. Though seri- 
ously restricting commerce, those acts served 
to stimulate the shipbuilding interest. 

Between 1789 and 1797 the registered ton- 
nage of United States commercial ships in- 
creased 384 per cent. Prom 1837 to 1857 
the tonnage increased from 810,000 to 
2,268,000, and in 1861 the aggregate ton- 
nage of American registered vessels reached 
the highest point — 5,539,813. This nearly 
equaled the combined tonnage of all other 
nations excepting Great Britain, which alone 
was slightly in excess of it For various 
reasons American shipping fell off after the 
Civil War, until it became quite insignificant. 
During recent years, however, a revival has 
taken place, more especially in the coast- 
wise trade, the number of vessels (1915) 
engaged in it being 26,701, with a tonnage 
of 8,380,429. 

For many years no country of importance 
other than the United States has required 
that ships flying the national flag shall be 
of domestic construction, although prac- 
tically every country has made this re- 
quirement in the case of steamships receiv- 
ing postal subventions. England has granted 
registers to foreign-built ships, in other 
words has pursued the free-ship policy, since 
about 1850. At that time, it is interesting 
to note, wooden sailing vessels were pre- 
dominant and these could be secured more 
cheaply in the United States, which had 
larger supplies of timber and naval stores 
and. a more efficient ship-building industry. 
As a result of this freo-ship policy the mer- 
chant marine of England received large 
accessions during the Civil War, when more 
than 750,000 tons of American shipping se- 
cured English registers to avoid capture or 
destruction. 

The policy of granting loans to shipown- 
ers at low interest or without interest was 
begun, it is believed, by Austria. The only 
instance of such a loan by the British Gov- 
ernment was that made to the Cunard 
Steamship Line under the mail and ad- 
miralty subvention contract of 1903. Under 
tills contract the British Government loaned 
the steamship company ,$12,652,900, for 
building two steamers that would be suitable 
for use by the admiralty and be the fastest 
afloat. This loan brought Into being the 
Lusitania and Mauretania. The loan was 
made at the rate of 2% por cent, which was 
about 2 per cent lower than the rate at 
which the company could have borrowed a 
similar amount in the open market. 


Exemption from taxation is a form of in- 
direct assistance granted by only Austria- 
Hungary and by a few of our own States. 
A notable law in New York State exempts 
from all taxation for State and local pur- 
poses all American-owned skips registered 
at any port in the State if engaged in the 
foreign trade of the United States. Cor- 
porations owning such ships are exempt until 
December 31, 1922, from all taxation upon 
their stock, franchises, and earnings. Ala- 
bama exempts all ships engaged in foreign 
commerce from taxation, while the State 
of Washington exempts all ships built or in 
process of construction in the coastwise as 
well as in the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

The granting of postal subventions to 
steamship lines antedates the bounty or 
subsidy system and is in more general use 
throughout the world. Great Britain was 
probably the first to pay subventions of this 
kind, the first contract of the sort being 
made in 1838. The United States and 
France soon followed suit — the United 
States in 1847 and Prance in 1851. Ger- 
many did not adopt the policy until 1886, 
when a contract with the North German 
Lloyd was concluded. The purpose of mail 
subvention contracts is primarily to en- 
courage the maintenance of fast mail serv- 
ices on regular routes and schedules. In 
many instances a motive of almost equal 
weight is that of maintaining the fastest 
possible communication between the mother 
country and her colonies. Incidentally a 
third object is commonly achieved, namely, 
that of providing vessels suitable for aux- 
iliary cruisers and transports in time of 
war, and, in many eases a fourth object, 
namely, that of fostering the domestic ship- 
building industry by requiring that the sub- 
ventions shall be paid only to domestic- 
built ships. With only two important ex- 
ceptions, all financial aid extended by the 
British Government has been in the form 
of postal and admiralty subventions. The 
United States and Germany, whose mer- 
chant navies rank next to that of Great 
Britain, have extended financial aid to ship- 
ping only in the form of mail subventions. 

The system of paying direct general 
bounties or subsidies to shipping lines may 
be said to have been instituted by France, 
which entered upon this policy in 1881, and 
has made a more extensive use of bounties 
than any other country, although as a whole 
the results have not been satisfactory. 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Japan, and Spain 
have followed the French plan, with indif- 
ferent success except in the case of Japan. 
Unquestionably the merchant marine of 
Japan has developed more rapidly during 
the last 35 years than that of any other 
nation, although this development is in part 
due to the phenomenal development of Jap- 
anese industries in recent years. 

Some specific opportunities that now ex- 
ist for American shipping are as follows : 
The west coast of South America imports 
large quantities of coal from Australia and 
Wales. Since the construction of the effi- 
cient coal-carrying railroads, such as the 
Norfolk and Western, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, the Virginian, and the Carolina, Clinch- 
field and Ohio, Virginia steam coal of excel- 
lent quality can be delivered at low cost 
at the Atlantic seaboard ports of Norfolk, 
Newport News, and Charleston, where it 
can be delivered to vessel quickly, efficiently, 
and at low cost. It is believed that increais- 
ingly large quantities of this coal can be 
sold In Chile and Peru at lower cost than 
Australian or Welsh coal. If this proves 
to be the case, the vessels carrying coal 
from the United States can return with 
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Mercliant 

nitrates from Chile, copper from American- 
owned mines and smelters in Ciiile and Peru, 
tin ore from American-owned mines in Bo- 
livia, and iron ore from American-owned 
mines in Chile. The development of coal 
exports would cause reductions in return 
freights (a factor which goes far toward 
accounting for the maritime supremacy of 
Great Britain) and an extension of Ameri- 
can shipping. 

Mercliant Marine: 

Development of, hindered, 8016. 

Need for, discussed by Taft, 7674. 
Mercliant Vessels: 

Claims resulting from destruction of 
United States vessels by Confeder- 
ate vessels, referred to, 3964. 

Condition of American, 6653, 6654, 
7005. 

Discussed, 6239, 6241, 6338, 6359, 
6381, 6436, 6460, 6653. 

Naval force for protection of, in 
Mexican ports, etc., recommended, 
3100. 

Meridian Conference, International: 

At Washington, discussed, 4718, 4800, 
4827, 4841, 5180. 

Invitation of Italian Government to 
attend, 5546, 

Merrimac, The (Confederate ram), en- 
gagement of, with — 

Gimiberland, 3345. 

Monitor^ 3313. 

See Hampton Eoads (Va.), Battle of. 
Merrimac, The. — This vessel, a two- 
masted iron steamship of 5,000 tons, was 
used by the United States in the Spanish- 
American War as a collier. During the 
month of May, 1898, the Spanish fleet under 
Admiral Cervera took refuge in the harbor 
of Sariliago. The city of Santiago is well 
locnLi‘d wiihiu the harbor, about five miles 
from the ocean proper. The channel lead- 
ing from the harbor out to the ocean is at 
certain points quite narrow and compara- 
tively easy to obstruct This channel was 
well covered by Spanish batteries on shore, 
so that it was deemed unwise on the part 
of the American oCQcers to attempt to enter 
the harbor with war ships. The American 
commander decided to attempt to block the 
channel, and for this purpose concluded to 
smk the Merrimac at a narrow point. It 
follows necessarily that such an undertak- 
ing would be exceedingly dangerous to those 
who were to steer the unarmed vessel within 
the channel, and then at ihe proper moment 
sink it and endeavor to e.seape by swimming 
ashore or attempting to reach a lifeboat. 

Assistant Naval Construe tor Kichinond P. 
Hobson was chosen at his own request to 
execute the hazardous undertaking. Volun- 
teers were called for to accompany and 
assist him. Fifteen hundred omcers and 
men responded, gallantly tendering services, 
and bogged that they be accepted. Six only 
were accepted, whose names are Daniel Mon- 
tague, chief master-at-arms of the New 
York; George Charetto, gunner*s mate of 
the Neto York; Jo'hu Murphy, cockswain of 
the Iowa; Francis Kelly, water tender; 
George F. Phillips, machinist, and Cock- 
swain 0. W Deignan, the last three of the 
Merrimac. Randolph Clousen, cockswain of 
the New York, was during the delay of one 
day added to the company. On the morning 
of June 3, 1898, at about half past three 


o’clock, Hobson steered straight into the 
channel under a heavy fire from Spanish 
guns on both sides. As the Merrimac 
reached the spot that had been picked out 
for her sinking he gave orders to explode 
the torpedoes. Two of them only exploded. 
Amid the tremendous fire from the shore 
batteries, the firing of 8 electric names in 
the channel, and torpedoes from two Span- 
ish vessels, the collier sank, her masts and 
smokestack showing above the water, ob- 
structing but not blocking the fairway. As 
the ship went down the Spaniards sent up 
a cheer, believing they had sunk some large 
war vessel. Hobson and his men held on 
to a catamaran belonging to their sunken 
ship for about an hour. Just after sunrise 
a steam launch came down the harbor with 
Admiral Cervera on board. Hobson and his 
men were taken on board the launch, were 
courteously treated by their captors, and 
placed in prison. They were all exchanged 
July 6. 

The sinking of the Merrimac was an act 
of heroism which challenged the admiration 
of the world. The President, in a message 
to Congress, speaking of the incident, said : 
“This enterprise, demanding coolness, judg- 
ment, and bravery amounting to heroism, 
was carried into successful execution in the 
face of a persistent fire from the hostile 
fleet as well as from the fortifications on 
shore” (6305). Rear-Admiral Sampson 
said: “I cannot myself too earnestly ex- 
press my appreciation of the conduct of 
Mr. Hobson :iii(l lus gallant crew. I venture 
to say that a more bravo and daring thing 
has not been done since Cushing blew up 
the Albemarle’^ (6306). The President rec- 
ommended that a vote of thanks be given 
Hobson by Congress. He and his crew 
were subsequently promoted. 

Merrimac, The (United States collier), 
sinking of, in Santiago Harbor, 
Cuba, by Lieut. Eichmond P. Hob- 
son, 6305, 6316. 

Naval Cadet Powell to be made en- 
sign for attempting to rescue force 
of, 6306. 

Thanks of Congress to Lieut. Hobsoi^ 
and promotion of, recommended, 
6306. 

Merryman Case.— Morryman, a citizen ol 
Maryland, was arrested at his homo in 1801 
by order of an officer of the United States 
Army, and charged with treason. He was 
Imprisoned in Fort McHenry. Chief Justice 
Taney granted a writ of habeas corpus, 
which the officer in charge of the prisoner 
refused to execute on the ground that the 
President had suspended the writ. The 
case was taken before the Supreme Court, 
which decided that the power to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus was not vested in 
the President, Congress alone having that 
privilege, and that a military ofilccr has no 
right to arrest a person not subject to the 
rules and articles of war, except in aid of 
jxidicial authority. (See also Habeas Corpus 
and Milligan Case.) 

Mesa Verde National Park. (Soo Parks, 
National.) 

Messages and Papers of tke Presidents, 
resolution authorizing compilation of, 
and requesting Hon. James B- Eich* 
ardson to take charge of the work of 
preparing the same. (See Prefatory 
note of first volume.) 

Messages, Presidential.*— A written com^ 
munication by the President to Congress 
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Messages, Presidential — Continued. 

At the beginning of each session an annual 
message is transmitted, going into details 
of our standing as a Nation and recom- 
mending such action by the House and 
Senate as may be deemed necessary to the 
progress of the country or the correction 
of abuses. Special messages are sent from 
time to time to either or both Houses, sub- 
mitting treaties or correspondence^ or in 
ansv^’^er to a request from either bianch for 
particular information, or to recommend 
specific or immediate legislation. Veto 
messages are sent with the returned bills 
which the President disapproves, in which 
he states ‘his reasons for such disapproval. 
After pointing out wherein a bill fails 
to meet the requirements of the case he 
usually suggests the way to an effective 
measure that may receive Executive sanc- 
tion. Article IL, section 3, of the Constitu- 
tion declares that the President “shall 
from time to time give to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union and 
recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” Was'hington and John Adams 
read their annual messages to Congress. 
Jefferson inaugurated the custom, long fol- 
lowed by his successors, of sending mes- 
sages in writing to Congress (313). They 
were carried by the private secretary of the 
President, who Is received at the door of 
the Senate or House, and whose presence is 
formally announced by an ofideer of the 
body, whereupon he delivers the message 
to the clerks. 

President Wilson in 1913 revived the 
custom of Washington and Adams of orally 
addressing Congress. 

Messages, Presidential. (See Annual 
Messages; Special session messages; 

Veto messages, under the several 

Presidents.) 

Metals and Mining — 

Mineral Products of the United States . — 
(Prom a statement prepared by the United 
States Geological Survey for calendar year 
1914.) 

METALLIC 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Aluminum (consumpt’n)..lbs. 

Antimonial lead (a) — s. t. 

Antimony (b) s. t. 

Bau\it('. 1. 1. 

Chromic iron ore 1. 1. 

Copper, value at Now York 
City ('c) lbs. I 

Ferro-alloys 1. 1. 

Gold (d) troy oz. 

Iron/ Ore (e) l.t. 

\Pig l.t. 

Lead (refined), value at New 
York City (o) s.t. 

Mantjancso ore l.t. 

Margauiferous oro (r) , . .1. t. 

Niokei, value at Now York 
City (k).-..- 

Platinum and allied metals,! 
value at N. Y. CityJroy oz. 

Quickailvcr, value at S. Fran- 
cisco. . .flasks (76 lbs., net) 

Silver ....troyoz. 

Tin (metallic equivalent) lbs. 

Titanium ore (rutile) — a. t. 

Tungsten ore (60% concen- 
trates) ; B-.t. 

Uranium and vanadium min- 
erals (h)..... 

Zinc, value at St. Louis (o)8.t. 


79,129,000 

16,667 

(b)2,705 

219,318 

591 

1,150,137,192 

266,624 

4,672,970 

39,714,280 

22,263,263 

612,794 

2,636 

98,266 

846,334 

6,324 

16,648 

72,466,100 

208,000 

94 

990 


343,418 


$14,522,700 

1,672,167 

(b)576,501 

1,069,194 

8,715 

152,968,246 

9.350,245 

94,531,800 

(e)71,905,079 

298,777,429 

39,997,932 

27,377 

218,497 

313.000 

280,885 

811,680 

40,067,700 

66,660 

11,280 

436.000 

(li)941,300 

36,028,636 


Total value of metallic 
products 


$691.000,343 


NON-METALLIC 


Product 


Quantity 


Arsenious oxide s. t. 

Asbestos s. t. 

Asphalt s. t. 

Barytes (crude) s. t. 

Borax (crude) s. fc. 

Bromine lbs. 

Calcium chloride s. t. 

Cement, barrels (380 lbs. net) 

Clay (Products 

(Raw (e) s. t. 

CoairBitummous (i) . . s. t. 
IPenna. anthracite. 1. 1. 

Cobalt oxide lbs. 

Coke (e) s. t. 

Diatomaceous (infusorial) 

earth and tripoli 

Emery s. t. 

Feldspir s. t. 

Fluorspar s. t. 


4,670 

1,247 

438,271 

51,5471 

62,400 

576,991 

19,403 

87.257,5521 


2.209,860 

422,703,970 

81,090,631 

' ‘34V555',9i4 


485; 

135,4191 

95,1161 


Garnet for abrasive pur- 
poses s.t. 

4,231 

Gems and precious stones . 

GrapHite (Amorphous s. t. 

\Cryatalline ..lbs. 
Grindstones and pulpstones. . 

1,725 

5,220,539 

Gypsum s. t. 

2,476,465 

3,380,928 

(j) 

11,293 

(j) 

3,730 

556,933 

Lime. . s. t. 

Lithium minerals s.t. 

Magnesite (crude) s. t. 


\Sheet lbs. 

[Natural pigments 

Mineral! (k) s.t. 

Paints Zinc-lead pigments 

(k) s.t. 

Mineral waters gals, sold 

66,766 

106,791 

54,358,466 

Oilstones, etc 


Peat 


Petroleum, .barrels (42 gals.) 

Phosphate rock l.t. 

Pumice s. t. 

265,762,535 

2,734,043 

27,591 

336,662 

34,804,683 

1,619,649 

77,662,086 

Pyrite .1. t. 

Salt. . , barrels (280 lbs., net) 
[Glass s. t. 

Sand{ Moulding, building, 

1 etc., and gravel .s. t. 
Sand-lime-brick 

Silica (quartz) s. t. 

153,401 

Slate 

Stone 


Sulphur 1. 1. 

Sulphuric acid (60° Baume) 
from copper and zme smelt- 
ers 8. t. 

Talc and soapstone (exclusive 
of fibrous talc) s. t. 

Talc, fibrous s.t. 

Thorium minerals (monazite) 
and zircon lbs. 

327,634 

760,638 

86,221 

86,075 


Value 


$ 313.147 

18,965 
3,647,592 
153,715 
1,464,400 
203,094 
121,766 
80.533,203 
164,986,983 
(e)3, 756,568 
493,309,244 
188,181,399 

(e)88,334,217 


252,327 

2,425 

629,873 

570,041 

403,646 


145,510 

124,651 

38,750 

285,368 

689,344 

6,895,989 

13.247,676 

(j) 

124,223 

(j) 

51,416 

278,540 

43,316 

473,036 


9,978,710 
4,892,328 
94,115,524 
167,948 
30a, 692 
214,125,215 
9,608,041 
59,172 
1,283,346 
10,271,358 
1,568,030 


22,278,969 

1,058,512 

360,502 

6,706,787 

77,412,292 

6,954.236 


5,190,293 

1,043,801 

821,286 


Total value of non-metallic 

products 

Total value of metallic 

products _ 

Unspecified, metaUio and non- 
metallio (estimated) 

Grand total 


$1,423,395,681 

691,300,343 

660,000 

$2,114,946,024 


(a) From both foreign and domestic sources. 1914: 
Domestic, 15,475 tons, $l,462,051j foreign, 1,192 tons, 
$1 10, 1 1 6. (b) Antimony contained m antimonial lead and 
antimony saved in copper refining. Value of former m- 
cluded in antimonial lead value, and value of latter m 
“Unspecified.” fc) Product from domestic ores only. 
(d) Value, $20.671834625323 afi ounce, (e) Value not in- 
cluded in total valu e. (f ) Exclusive of those ores from Lake 
Superior district running so low in manganese as to bo 
classed with iron ore. ( g) By-product in electrolytic copper 
refining, (h) 1913: Consists of 2,269 tons or uranium ore 
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Metals and Mining — ConUnued. 

Metallio Elements and Mining, — Cbemi- 
cally considered, a metal is an element 
wnich has the power to replace the hydro- 
gen of acids and form salt ; in 
other words, it forms a base by com- 
bining with a hydroxyl group or groups. 
It is usually hard, heavy, lustrous, mal- 
leable, ductile, tenacious, and a good con- 
ductor of heat and electricity. Only six or 
seven metals were known to ancient alchem- 
ists, whereas under the modern definition 
quoted above some forty-five elements are 
properly called metals. No sharp line can 
be drawn between metals and non-metals, 
however, since some of the elements belong 
to both classes. Though weight is one of 
the most common properties of metals, a 
few such as lithium, sodium, potassium, 
etc., are lighter than water. Metals are 
distinguished from minerals in that the lat- 
ter are either the uncombined elements 
in a native state, or compounds of these 
elements formed in accordance with chemi- 
cal laws, and have, therefore, a definite 
chemical composition and molecular struc- 
ture. Rocks are commonly referred to as 
minerals, and the process of extraction 
from the earth, mining. 

The principal metals mined in the United 
States are, in the order of their importance : 
Iron, gold, copper, silver, lead, ferroman- 
ganese, zinc, aluminum, quicksilver, anti- 
mony, molybdenum, tungsten, ferromolyb- 
denum, ferrotungston, platinum. The prin- 
cipal minerals m the order of their im- 
portance are : Coal, bituminous and cannel, 
clay products, coal (anthracite), petroleum, 
iron ore, natural gas, cement (Portland 
and natural), salt phosphate rock, calcium 
borate, copper sulphate, limestone, zinc 
white, silica, sand, ochre, pyrites, and talc. 

The whole number of mines and quarries 
In the United States, including the terri- 
tories of Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
was reported by the census of 1910 to be 
27,260. To this may bo added 166,448 
petroleum and gas wells, as the other sta- 
tistics of mines and mining do not separate 
oil and gas wells from solid mining. As 
there are always some of the enterprises 
non-productive, the following figures relate 
only to those in operation at the time the 
enumeration was made. The amount of 
capital employed in the industry was $3,- 
380,525,841 ; there were 1,139,332 persons 
engaged, and they received $040,167,630 
for their services. The value of the aggre- 
gate product w^as $1,238,410,322. Coal led 
la the value of products with $577,142,935, 
or 46.0 per cent, of the total. Next in 
value came petroleum and natural gas with 
15 per cent, of the whole value, or $185,- 
416,684. Copper led the metals with $134,- 
616,987, nearly 11 per cent, of the whole 
amount. The only other product of the 
mines that exceeded $100 000,000 in value 
was iron, which yielded $106,947,082. The 
precious metals and structural materials 
made up the balance. 


(carnotite): 10.5 grams of radium, not isolated, and 432 
tons of vanadium in roBcoelito and carnotito ores with an 
arbitrarily assigned value. 1914: 4,294 tons of uranium 
ore (carnotite), valued at $441,300, including the value of 
22.3 grams of radium, not isolated, and 452 tons of vana- 
dium in rosooelite and carnotite ores with an arbitrarily 
assiiarncd vp.b’.e of $500,000. (i) Includes brown coal and 
lignite, le.-i are bra' re mined elsewhere than in Pcnnayl- 
vania. -j) included under^ “Unspecified.’’ (k) 

Natural pigments: Ochre, umber, sienna, metallic paint, 
mortar colors, and ground slate and shale; zinc-lcad pig- 
ments:^ Sublimed blue lead, sublimed white lead, leaded 
zinc oxide, and zinc oxide. 1. 1., long tons; s. t., short tons. 


Meteorological ©"bservatory, establish- 
ment of, at Port Myer, Va., recom- 
mended, 4792. 

Mettakahtla Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Mexican Ootton-holl Weevil, report on, 
7079. 

Mexican War. — The Mexican War grew out 
of the annexation of Texas by the United 
States. March 2, 1836, Texas seceded 

from Mexico and declared her independence, 
W'hich she maintained by the defeat of Santa 
Anna in the battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 
1836. The United States, England, France, 
and Belgium recognized the new Govern- 
ment as independent. Dec. 29, 1845, Texas 
w^as annexed to the United States. A dis- 
pute as to the boundary induced President 
Polk to order Gen. Taylor to take a position 
in the disputed territory on the left bank of 
the Rio Grande. Here (near Matamoras) 
he was attacked April 23, 184G, by Mexicans 
under Arista, and a portion of his army 
was captured. Taylor advanced into the 
north of Mexico, leaving garrisons at Corpus 
Christi and at Port Brown, opposite Mata- 
moros, and after the battles of Palo Alto 
(May 8, 1846), Resaca de la Palma (May 9, 
1846), Buena Vista (Feb. 22, 23, 1847), 
and a number of lesser fights, in which the 
Mexicans were defeated, he obtained con- 
trol of all northern Mexico. Gen. Scott, 
landing at Vera Cruz, advanced to the City 
of Mexico, defeating Santa Anna at Cerro 
Gordo (April 17, IS, 1847), Contreras (Aug. 
19, 20, 1847), Churubusco (Aug. 20. 1847), 
and Molino del Rey (Sept. 7, '8, 1847), caus- 
ing the surrender of the capital and the 
termination of the war Sept 14, 1847. 
During these operations in Mexico Gen. 
Kearny and Lieut. Fremont occupied Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico with American 
troops. Under the treaty of peace signed at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo (2423), Mexico, upon the 
payment by the United States of $15,000,000 
and of private claims which amounted to 
$3,250,000, ceded to the latter the territory 
now comprising Nevada, TTtah, most of 
Arizona, a large part of New Mexico, por- 
tions of Colorado and Wyoming, and all of 
California (2437). 

Mexican War: 

American blood shed on American 
soil, 2292. 

American forces — 

Gallantry of, referred to, 2490. 
General officer to take command of, 
required, 2358, 

Tneroaae in, recommondod, 2358. 
Kind of money paid to, inquired 
into, 2360. 

Movement of, referred to, 2290, 
2334. 

Return of, to United States, 2440. 
American territory invaded by Mex- 
ican forces, 2292. 

Ample cause of war against Mexico 
asserted, 2329, 2383. 

Appropriation by Congress, for pros- 
ecuting, referred to, 2387. 
Armistice, referred to, 2424. 

Battle of — 

Buena Vista, 2385. 

Cerro Gordo, 2386. 

Cburnbnsco, 2386. 

City of Mexico, 2391. 
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Contreras, 2386. 

Monterey, 2342. 

Palo Alto, 2295, 2300, 2342. 

Eesaca de la Palma, 2295, 2300, 
2342. 

Vera Cruz, 2385. 

Bounty lands for soldiers in, recom- 
mended, 2365. 

Charge that American army invaded 
territory of Mexico refuted, 2332. 
Discussed, 2287, 2295, 2300, 2306, 
2321, 2363, 2383, 2415, 2437, 2481. 
Executive orders concerning, 2233, 
2373. 

Existence of, proclaimed by — 
Mexico, 2292. 

United States, 2320. 

Referred to, 2384. 

Expenses of conducting, 2301, 2347, 
2365, 2386, 2441, 2555. 

Loan necessary to meet, 2347, 2555. 
Mexico should be held responsible 
for, 2348, 2373, 2387. 

Forces of United States in, 2490. 

Increase of, recommended, 2358. 
Gen. Arista in command of Mexican 
forces, 2291. 

Gen. Scott in command of American 
troops, 2298. 

Assignment of command to, dis- 
cussed, 2298. 

Correspondence with, referred to, 
2298. 

Recall of, referred to, 2299, 2431. 
Gen. Taylor in command of American 
troops, 2291. 

Assignment of command to, re- 
ferred to, 2299. 

Brevet rank of major-general con- 
ferred upon, referred to, 2299. 
Referred to, 2369, 2415, 2418, 2419. 
General officer to take command of 
American forces required, 2358. 
Government established in Mexico 
by American army officers dis- 
cussed, 2356. 

Imposition of duties as war measure 
proposed, 2352, 2366. 

Increase in army recommended by 
President Polk, 2358. 

Invasion threatened by Mexico be- 
cause of annexation of Texas, 2290, 
2292. 

Letters of marque and reprisal 
against Mexican vessels recom- 
mended, 2346. 

Liberal provision for sustaining mili- 
tary forces recommended, 2293. 
Means of transmitting letters to and 
from American army in Mexico, 
2359. 

Measure for raising additional force 
recommended, 2354. 

Mexican general considers hostilities 
begun, 2291. 


Military contribution levied upon 
Mexico. (See Mexico.) 

Not provoked by United States, 2322. 

Operations of American army near 
Matamoros referred to, 2293. 

Peace concluded, 2437. 

Pirates commissioned by Mexico, 
2345. 

Ports of Mexico in possession of 
American forces ordered to be 
opened, 2373, 2379. 

Proclamations concerning, 2319, 2371, 
2477, 2539. 

Proclaimed by — 

Mexico, 2292. 

United States, 2320. 

Referred to, 2384. 

Public debt of United States in- 
creased in consequence of, 2441. 

Recognition of, by Congress recom- 
mended, 2293. 

Results of, respecting military 
strength of United States dis- 
cussed, 2481. 

Success of American troops referred 
to, 2295, 2300, 2342, 2384, 2391. 

Suspension of hostilities after battles 
of Contreras and Churubusco re- 
ferred to, 2419. 

Termination of, 2437. 

Threatening aspect of, 2113. . 

Treaty negotiations discussed, 2306, 
2343, 2385, 2419, 2422, 2423, 2424, 
2529. (See also California; New 
Mexico.) 

Treaty of Peace — 

Proclaimed, 2477. 

Transmitted, 2437. 

Volunteer force discussed, 2293, 2365. 
Increase in, recommended, 2399. 
Promptness of, in rushing to the 
field, 2323. 

Report regarding, transmitted, 2359. 
Mexico. — Mexico occupies the southern 
portion of the North American Continent, 
and extends between 15“-32“ 30' N. lati- 
tude and W. longitude. The Unit- 

ed States forms a northern boundary, while 
its territories touch Guatemala and Brit- 
ish Honduras in the south ; on the east it 
is bounded by the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Physical Features . — The two great ranges 
of North America, the Sierra Nevada and 
Rocky Mountains, are prolonged from the 
north to a convergence towards the nar- 
rowing Isthmus of Tehuantepec, their 
course being parallel with the west and 
east coasts. The surface of the interior 
consists of an elevated plateau between 
the two ranges, with steep slopes both to 
the Pacific and Atlantic (Gulf of Mexico). 
In the west is the Peninsula of California, 
with a mountainous surface, separated from 
the mainland by the Gulf of California. 
The Sierra Nevada, known in Mexico as 
the Sierra Madre, terminates In a trans- 
verse series of volcanic peaks, from Co- 
lima on the west side to Cltlaltepete on 
the east, the intermediate and highest 
peaks being Ixtaccihuatl (17,879 feet) and 
Popocatepetl (19,784 feet). The low-lying 
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lands of the coasts form the Tierra Cali- 
ente, or tropical regions (below 3,000 feet), 
the higher levels form the Tierra Templada, 
or temperate region (from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet), and the summit of the plateau with 
its peaks is known as Tierra B'^ria, or cold 
region (above 5,000 feet). 

The only considerable rivers are the Rio 
Grande del Norte, which forms part of 
the northern boundary, and is navigable 
for about seventy miles from its mouth 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and the Rio Grande 
de Santiago, which runs from Lake Cha- 
pala to the Pacific. The remaining streams 
are governed by the formation of the land, 
and run in mountain torrents between deep- 
cut canons or “barrancas.” The largest 
fresh-water lakes are Chapala, some fifty 
miles in length, and Patzcuaro and Xochi- 
milco. In the northwest are saline lakes 
amid bare and dry regions. 

The climate of Mexico varies according 
to the altitude. Yellow fever sometimes 
occurs at Merida, Yucatan. 

History . — The earliest invaders, or Tol- 
tecs, gave place in the thirteenth century 
to the Aztecs, who were conquered in the 
sixteenth century by Spanish adventurers 
under Hernando Cortes. Spanish rule was 
established at Tenochtitland, a fourteenth 
century Aztec city (now Mexico), and 
Mexico remained a Spanish dominion until 
its freedom was asserted by a revolution- 
ary war, 1810 to 1827. From 1837 to 
1848 the province of Texas gave rise to 
hostilities with the United States, termi- 
nating in a three years’ war and a cession 
of the disputed territory to the victorious 
northern states. In 1810 a Republic was 
proclaimed, but Iturbide declared himself 
Emperor in 1821. He was shot in 1824, 
and a Republic was again established. In 
1802 the French troops came to Mexico, 
and in 1864 an Empire under Ferdinand 
Maximilian of Austria was declared. 

In 1867 the downfall of the Empire and 
the death of the Emperor gave rise to 
the new Republic, under President Juarez, 
who, during the whole of these three 
years, had the seat of the Republican Gov- 
ernment in the north of the country, chiefly 
at Chihuahua. Prom 1870-1911 (with the 
exception of four years, 1880-84, when 
General Manuel Gonzalez was President) 
the executive power was in the hands of 
General Porfirio Diaz, who was elected 
President for eight successive terms of 
four years. In 1911 a revolutionary war 
led to the resignation of General Diaz and 
the accession of President Madero, who 
was deposed by General Huerta and sub- 
sequently shot, while under escort from 
prison. General Huerta assumed office as 
President ponding an election, but the vot- 
ing was Insufliciont, and the election was 
declared to be void. Governor Carranza, 
of Coahiiila, refused adherence to the Huer- 
ta administration, and was followed by 
other states, notably Chihuahua, Nueva 
Leone, San Luis Potosl, Sinaloa, Puebla, 
Vera Cruz and Zacatecas. The war was 
carried on in a most bai'barous and cruel 
manner. Property of Americans and other 
foreigners was seized, and the owners were 
Insulted, threatened, abused, imprisoned, 
and in several Instances actually met death 
at the hands of one or the other of the 
warring factions. Gradually Generals Car- 
ranza and Villa came Into control of most 
of the northern states. President Wilson 
increased the regular troops at the border 
posts and sent naval vessels to the Mexi- 
can seaports to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of Americans and citizens of for- 
eign countries, 


On the 9th of April, 1914, a paymastei 
of the U. S. S. Dolphin landed at Iturbide 
bridge, Tampico, with a whaleboat anc 
boat’s crew to take off supplies. The mer 
were unarmed and the boat carried, bott 
at her bow and at her stern, the flag oi 
the United States. The men were arrested 
but later released, and an apology was 
made, but Admiral Mayo demanded thai 
the flag of the United States be salutec 
with special ceremony. This was refused 
Huerta. Citing this and a number of simi 
lar insults preceding it, President Wilson 
April 20, 1914, asked Congress to approve 
the use of the land and naval forces oi 
the country to enforce the fullest recog 
nition of the rights and dignity of the 
United States. This was granted anc 
Vera Cruz was occupied by the Americar 
forces. In the three days of fighting sev 
enteen sailors and marines were killed anc 
fifty wounded. The naval occupation was 
followed by a brigade of the regular armj 
under Gen. Funston. Before attempting 
an advance into the interior, operations 
were halted by an offer of mediation be 
tween the United States and Mexico made 
by the diplomatic representatives of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile. These met Ir 
Niagara Falls, Canada, in May. (See A, 
B. C. Arbitrators.) By June 12, the medi 
ators had agreed upon a plan for a pro 
visional government for Mexico to consist 
of a president and a cabinet of four load 
ing Mexicans who should have been neu 
tral during the revolution. President Wil- 
son demanded that the provisional presi 
dent should be a constitutionalist, but the 
mediators refused lo sanction this. Mean- 
while the military operations of the rebels, 
or constitutionalists, had brought them 
close to Mexico City, and Carranza was 
invited to participate In the deliberations 
of the mediators, on condition that he 
agree to an armistice. His successful prog- 
ress toward Mexico City marred only by 
a misunderstanding with Villa, his leading 
general, caused him to refuse anything 
short of complete surrender of the capital. 

June 22, 1914, peace protocols were 

signed by the mediators at Niagara Palls, 
Canada, whereby the United States aban- 
doned its claim for a salute to tbo flag, 
and waived the question of a war indem- 
nity from Mexico, as well as claims for 
damages due American citizens, with the 
understanding that these would be taken 
up by the provisional government. 

At a federal election held July 5. Huerta 
was elected President and Sefior Blanquet 
Vice-President. Pew of the populace par- 
ti^cipated in the voting and hui days later 
Huerta resigned and boarded the Gorman 
cruiser Dresden at Vera Cniz for Jamaica, 
after appointing B^rancisc^o Carbajal as pro- 
visional president. July 22, an armistice 
was signed by C.Mrhajal and Carranza, 

Carranza and Villa refused to be recon- 
ciled to the new' provisional government, and 
threatened to prolong the revolution. Oar- 
bajal resigned in favor of Gen. Blulalio 
Gutierrez, but Carranza refused to recognize 
the new president, and demanded that the 
American forces be withdrawn from Vera 
Cruz. This was compli(‘d with and Car- 
ranza, on Nov. 26, 1914, occupied the city 
and proclaimed It the capital of Mexico. 
Villa and many of the leading generals en- 
tered Mexico and installed a government of 
their own. The United States and s<'veral 
South American republics recognized the 
Carranza government Oct. 20, 1915, 

Carranza’s entry into Mexico was fol- 
lowed by dispute with Villa, field marshal 
of the Constitutionalists. Carranza agreed 
to turn over the government to a council 
of constitutionalist military leaders until 
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an election to be held between Oct. 1 and 
Dec. 31. 

The first fight in a second revolution took 
place Sept. 25, 1914. Carranza changed 
the capital of Mexico from Mexico City to 
Queretaro. 

The murder of a party of Americans by 
Mexican bandits, again brought the ques- 
tion of Mexican intervention to the front 
in 1916. There were heated debates in 
Congress and a telegram demanding the 
punishment of the murderers was dispatched 
to Carranza. As Carranza agreed to this, 
the affairs was left in his hands. About the 
middle of the month, a bandit, charged with 
responsibility for the firing of the Cumbre 
tunnel, was arrested at Juarez. Later in 
the month the execution of two Mexicans 
for the murder of a Texas rancher caused 
indignation and led to counter accusations 
on the part of Mexicans. Toward the end 
of the month, the “invasion” of Mexico by 
a rescue party threatened international 
complications. 

Even before the murders there had been 
dissatisfaction in Congress over the Mexican 
situation, full information from the Presi- 
dent as to the course of affairs with Mexico 
having been demanded by the Senate, with- 
out a division, after Senator Stone, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, had 
announced that there was no objection to it. 

On Jan. 10, C. R. Watson, chairman of 
the Mine and Smelters Operators’ Associa- 
tion of Chihuahua and general manager of 
the Cusihuiriachic Mining Company, with 
fifteen of his associates, all representative 
Americans, and one Canadian, while en route 
from Chihuahua to their mines at Cusi- 
huiriachic, were taken off the train forty 
miles west of Chihuahua City by bands 
commanded by Gen. Lopez and Gen. Reyna, 
operating under the direction of General 
Villa, stripped naked, and deliberately shot 
and killed. 

It was stated that these men were mur- 
dered because they wore Americans, and 
they were killed in accordance with the 
general policy publicly announced recently 
by Villa. This act occurred in territory 
announced to be in control bf the Carranza 
forces. 

Thomas A. Holmes, the only member of 
the mining party to escape, brought the first 
news of the murders. The bodies were re- 
covered and brought to El Paso, Tex. 

The United States government acted 
quickly through Sec. Lansing, who, Jan. 12, 
telegraphed demand on General Carranza 
for the immediate pursuit, capture, and 
punishment of the bandits. 

At the same time Sec. Lansing, while an- 
nouncing that every step would be taken to 
see that the perpetrators of the crime were 
apprehended and punished, denied published 
statements that the Watson party has re- 
turned to Mexico with the assent of the 
United States Government. He explained 
that the State Department never had revoked 
its repeated warning to Americans to leave 
and remain out of Mexico on account of 
unsettled conditions there. 

Gen. Jos6 Rodriguez, Gen Almeida, and 
several other Villa chieftains were captured, 
Jan. 12, by Maximo Marquez, commanding 
the garrison at the town of Madera, and a 
small force of Americans who were guard- 
ing property at Madera. Almeida was shot 
immediately. Rodriguez was made prisoner, 
and his summary execution ordered by Gen. 
Gavira. About 40 of Rodriguez’s men were 
said to have hoen killed. 

Eliseo Arredondo, Ambassador designate 
of the de facto government of Mexico, as- 
sured Sec. Lansing, Jan. 13, that Carranza 


troops had been dispatched to western Chi- 
huahua with orders to kiU or capture all 
the bandits concerned in the slaying of 
American citizens. 

Despite the outburst of indignation in 
Congress over the killing of Americans in 
Chihuahua, and the demand made in Con- 
gressional resolutions for armed interven- 
tion in Mexico for the protection of Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners, President Wilson 
did not change his Mexican policy and was 
still opposed to armed intervention. 

At the request of the United States a 
number of American mining companies or- 
dered their employees to leave the country. 

Gen. Carranza, under date of Jan. 14, 
published a decree empowering any citizen 
of Mexico to kill on sight Gen. Villa, Rafel, 
Castro and Pablo Lopez, murderers of 
Americans at Santa Ysabel. 

Colonel Miguel Baca-Vailed, a Villa ban- 
dit leader, was put to death in public at 
Juarez, Jan. 18, and his body was placed 
on exhibition upon the station platform be- 
side that of Gen. Jos^ Rodriguez, another 
Villa chieftain. 

Manuel Gutierrez, an alleged bandit, was 
arrested at Juarez, Jan. 17, and charged 
with having been primarily responsible for 
the firing of Cumbre tunnel, on the Mexican 
Northwestern Railroad, between Casas Gran- 
des and Pearson, Cbibuahua, where twenty- 
one Americans aboard a train lost their lives 
on Feb. 4, 1914. 

It was alleged that Guitierrez was an otB- 
cer of the band led by Maximo Castillo, 
who was freed Jan. 17 by the Federal au- 
thorities in El Paso. Gutierrez had affiliated 
himself with Villa, and with the disintegra- 
tion of Villa’s forces made overtures to 
Carranza officials who invited him to Juarez. 
On his arrival he was arrested. He was 
supposed to have robbed E. P. Puller, a 
ranchman, near Villa Ahumada. Castillo 
and Jesus San Martin, also accused in affi- 
davits in connection with the tunnel fire, 
left El Paso for New Orleans, Jan. 17, to 
take a ship for Cuba. 

Bert Akers, a Texas ranchman, was killed 
at San Lorenzo, near J’mrez, Jan. 21, by 
Bernardo and Federico Duran, Mexican cat- 
tle thieves. The men confessed, Jan. 22, 
and wore executed by a Mexican firing squad 
at Juarez, Jan. 23. The bodies were ex- 
humed, the same day, for identification by a 
delegation from Texas so that a report might 
be made officially to Washington. The af- 
fair aroused anger in Mexico, and representa- 
tions were made, Jan. 24, by Andres Garcia, 
Mexican consul, to the Department of State 
at Washington, through the Collector of 
Customs, Z. L. Cobh, that Americans living 
along the border were stealing cattle in 
Mexico and smuggling them across the bor- 
der. Demand was made that the United 
States stop Americans from stealing Mexi- 
can cattle and punish the offenders. 

The charge was said to be based on the 
crossing of the border at several places by 
Americans to recover on the Mexican side 
cattle that had been Btolen on the Texas 
side and driven into Mexico. 

Two American soldiers swam the Rio 
Grande, at Progress©, Tex., Jan. 26, and 
were captured by Mexicans. Comrades of 
the men, led by three officers, invaded Mexi- 
can territory in an attempt to rescue them. 
Pour were believed to have been drowned 
after a skirmish. Upon a protest from Car- 
ranza, the United States sent word that 
the three officers involved had been placed 
under arrest awaiting court martial. Ef- 
forts of Consul Garza, Carranza’s repre- 
sentative, led to the final rescue of the two 
troopers by Carranza soldiers and their re- 
turn to Texas. 
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Looting and killing of unoffending citi- 
zens continued during 1916, by all three of 
the Mexican factions. President Wilson’s 
response to the Fall resolution was made 
public and there were reports of an attempt 
to blow up the U. S. battleship Kentucicy 
in Vera Cruz harbor and charges were made 
that the International Harvester Company 
had financed the Yucatan rebellion aaginst 
Carranza in 1915. 

In Chihuahua City and Bellaza Carranza 
troops killed many unoffending citizens. 

In Oxaca Zapata’s men put to death a 
Catholic parish priest for having associated 
with rebels. Gen. Villa held up a passenger 
train near Chihuahua City and superintended 
the killing of Gen. Gavira, Mexican com- 
mander at Juarez. 

At the request of the American Govern- 
ment, Villa’s brother, Hipolito, was arrested 
in Havana and was held for extradition. 
^Lt El Paso he was indicted for sending men 
to wreck a train in Texas that was carrying 
Carranza soldiers to the relief of Agua 
Prieta, some months before. The capital 
was still suffering from the typhus epidemic, 
and in Tampico hundreds were dying of 
smallpox. 

President Wilson sent to the Senate his 
response to the Fall resolution requesting 
him to report on facts leading up to recog- 
nition by the United States of the Car- 
ranza government. It was in the form of 
a letter from Sec. Lansing, summarizing the 
events which preceded recognition, and trans- 
mitting a great volume of data, including 
a list of all Americans killed in Mexico 
and along the border diu'ing six years. 

The President declined to comply with 
that part of the Fall resolution asking for 
diplomatic and consular reports on political 
conditions, as “it was not compatible with 
public interests to furnish this correspond- 
ence, which was of a highly confidential 
nature, and submitted by consular oflScers 
of the United States, by diplomatic or con- 
sular officers of other governments and by 
other persons residing in Mexico.” 

Mr. Lansing said that under all the cir- 
cumstances, the do facto government, which 
at the time of recognition controlled more 
than 75 per cent, of Mexico’s territory, was 
affording “roasonahlo adequate protection to 
the lives and property of American citi- 
zens.” 

The data disclosed that 76 Americans 
were killed in Mexico in the years 1014, 
1913 and 1915, as compared with 47 in the 
three years preceding, and that twenty 
civilian Americans and sixteen soldiers were 
killed on American soil In the past three 
years as a result of Mexican troubles. 

Carranza officials informed the State De- 
partment Feb. 15, that they had beard re- 
ports of a plot to blow up the battleship 
Kentucky in Vera Cruz harbor in which 
Consul Canada was alleged to bo involved, 
the object being to force American inter- 
vention. The State Department regarded 
the report as a continuation of the fire the 
Consul had been under for months from 
Carranza officials, who charged him with 
antagonism to their government. When Con- 
sul Canada was home on a leave of absence, 
the State Department, after investigating 
various statements about his conduct, sent 
him back to his po.st. 

Charges were made Feb. 18, before the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee by Levy Mayor 
of Chicago, representative of the American 
hankers who financed Yucatan sisal planters, 
that the International Harvester Company 
had financed the Ortez-Argmedo revolution 
In Yucatan against Carranza in 1915. The 
charge was made In connection with the 


committee’s investigation into the alleged 
monopoly to control the price of hemp. 

Mayer told the committee that he was 
prepared to produce invoices to show that 
part of a draft for $480,000 had been paid 
to American munition factories for arms and 
ammunition. This statement Walter L. 
Fisher, representing the Harvester Company, 
denied, saying that the money from the draft 
was given to Yucatan growers for sisal. 

It was charged, Feb. 19, that the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company tried to prevent 
loans to Yucatan planters by Americau 
bankers, and, Feb. 29, that part of a 
$480,000 letter of credit from the Harvester 
Company was spent for a gunboat and mu- 
nitions for the revolution. 

Border troubles culminated in March, in 
an unprovoked attack on a U. S. border town 
by Gen. Villa and a band of desperados. 
With the consent of Gen. Carranza, an ex- 
pedition into Mexico was undertaken by the 
United States to capture the raiders. 

At 4 ;30 o’clock on the morning of March 
9, a band of 1500 Mexicans under Gen. 
Villa, crossed the border and attacked the 
town of Columbus, New Mexico, and the 
camp where the Thirteenth U. S. Cavalry 
was stationed. The Mexican raiders crept 
past the camp without being discovered and 
had looted the post office and several stores, 
set fire to several houses and shot a num- 
ber of civilians before our troops got^into 
action. After two hours looting, the raiders 
withdrew across the Mexican border leav- 
ing 11 civilians and 8 U. S. soldiers dead 
as well as 27 of their own men. 

The U. S. troops pursued Villa across 
the border where more fighting took place 
in which some forty Villistas were killed. 

On the following day I’residont Wilson 
and his cabinet decided to send a punitive 
expedition into Mexico. 

A note from Gen. Carranza was presented 
to the State Department, March 11, “re- 
questing the necessary permission for Mexi- 
can forces to cross into American territory 
in pursuit of those bandits, acknowledging 
due reciprocity in regard to forces of the 
United States crossing into Mexican terri- 
tory if the raid effected at Columbus should 
unfortunately be repeated at any other points 
of the border.” Carranza also issued a mani- 
festo, March 12, to the effect that he would 
forbid the pursuit of Villa on Mexican soil 
unless the reciprocal right should l)e granted 
to Mexico, rrc.sldent Wilson, March 12, 
agreed to Carranza’s terms. 

The punitive expedition, reported to num- 
ber about 0000, entered Mexico, March 15, 
in two columns. Brig. Gen. John ,T. Persh- 
ing with about 4000 men crossed the border 
south of Columbus, while Col. George A. 
Dodd, heading a smaller column, crossed 
some distance west of Columbus, near 
Ilachita. 

Col. Dodd’s column reached Casas 
Grandcs, March 17, having penetrated 60 
miles into Mexico in two days. 

Major Gen. Funston, March 17, asked 
W’ashington to secure Carranza’s permission 
to ship In supplies to the punitive expedi- 
tion over Mexican railroads. 

Aeroplanes were sent out to scout for 
Villa. 

The detachment that headed south from 
Casas Grandcs on the road along which Villa 
was reported to be ailvancing was one of 
three subdivisions operating south of Casas 
Grandcs. One column was sent toward 
Lake Ihibricora, seventy miles south of 
<*asas Grandcs and somewhat to the west. 
The two other detachments moved as one 
to Galena, south and east of Casas Grandes, 
and there separated, one continuing in a 
more easterly direction toward Carmen, 
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sixty-five miles from Casas Grandes, and 
the other south toward Cruces, fifty miles 
from Casas Grandes, which now became the 
advanced base of the expeditionary forces. 

Gen. Funston, March 21, at Gen. Persh- 
ing’s suggestion appealed to the War De- 
partment for more troops, and the 5th Cav- 
alry was ordered to Mexico to protect the 
one hundred mile line of communications. 
On March 24, two columns of Gen. Persh- 
ing’s force were reported 120 miles south- 
east of Casas Grandes. 

President Wilson appealed to the country 
March 25, for aid in thwarting a conspiracy 
which he declared had been organized to 
plunge the United States into war with 
Mexico. In a formal statement issued at the 
White House the President charged that a 
campaign of falsehood was being carried 
on through the newspapers of the country 
‘‘for the purpose of bringing about interven- 
tion in the interest of certain American 
owners of Mexican property.” 

President Wilson expressed the hope that 
the people of the United States would be 
on their guard against crediting any story 
coming from the border and he entreated 
the editors of newspapers that they “make 
it a matter of patriotism and conscience to 
test the source and authenticity of every re- 
port they receive from that quarter.” 

Villa was checked near Namiquipa by 
Mexican troops but escaped March 26. 

The bandit and his men headed into the 
Madera Valley, which runs south from the 
Namiquipa country toward Guerrero. The 
Americans were 250 miles below the border 
and as far south as Chihuahua City. 

Col. Dodd’s column was shifted, March 
28, from the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Madre to the Pacific slope and began to 
operate out of Madera as a base in Santa 
Catherina cation, the “Seven Hills” district, 
and Babricora. 

March 20, Gen. Carranza granted the re- 
newed request of the State Department for 
permission to use the Mexican Northwestern 
Railroad in carrying out the pursuit. Gen. 
Carranza received the new request that 
morning. His answer was in Washington 
before dark. 

He agreed to permit the use of Mexican 
railroads for the transportation of supplies, 
but refused to allow guards on the trains and 
provided that the supplies must be shipped 
from one American to another, neither of 
whom should be directly connected with the 
army. 

With a single dissenting vote in the 
House, and none in the Senate, Congress, 
March 28, passed and sent to the White 
House for the President’s signature the 
urgent deficiency bill, appropriating $8,611,- 
502 for expenses in connection with the 
army’s punitive expedition into Mexico and 
the recruiting of the additional 20,000 men 
to bring the regulars up to maximum 
strength. 

Three hundred and seventy-five Demo- 
crats and Republicans in the House voted 
for the bill, and Representative Meyer Lon- 
don, Socialist, of New York, voted against 
it, when Representative Mann, the mi- 
nority leader, asked for a roll call to demon- 
strate that there was no difference of opin- 
ion on the question of national defense or 
the protection of the troops. 

Villa attacked the town of Guerrero, 
March 27, put to death 172 men in the gar- 
rison and held others under guard intend- 
ing to kill thow. During the engagement 
Villa was shot through the leg hut escaped. 
Two days later he was surprised at Guer- 
rero, in an attack by flying detachment 
of ^i^valry under Col. Dodd. He 


was badly defeated, and seriously wounded, 
and fled to the mountains with Colonel 
Dodd’s men in hot pursuit. His chief mili- 
tary commander, General Eliseo Hernandez, 
was killed in the fight. 

The attack was a surprise. The Villa 
troops were driven in a ten-mile running 
fight into the mountains northwest of the 
railroad where they separated into small 
bands. Large numbers of Carranzista 
prisoners who were being held for execution 
were liberated during the fight- In order 
to reach Guerrero, Dodd marched fifty-five 
miles in seventeen hours, and carried on 
fight for five hours. 

General Carranza, March 1, named Juan 
Sanchez Azeona to he Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Europe with 
diplomatic jurisdiction over Great Britain, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal. Senor Azeona was formerly 
private secretary to the late President Ma- 
dero, and for many years was a leading 
Liberal and a well known editor. 

An attack on American troops by a party 
of Carrancistas and the demand that the 
United States Army be withdrawn threat- 
ened to bring about a crisis in April, which, 
however, was averted by a conference on 
the border between representatives of both 
countries. 

After the fight at Guerrero, March 26, in 
which some 60 Villistas were killed, all trace 
of Villa was lost, and though it was fre- 
quently reported that he was hemmed in 
and every point of escape carefully guarded 
he successfully eluded capture. One of the 
smaller bands into which the Villa force 
scattered was struck by Colonel Cano on 
March 29, and Manuel Boco, the leader, was 
killed. Boco, one of Villa’s chief lieutenants, 
was said to have ordered the killing of five 
Mexican employees at the Corralitos ranch 
March 10, by a band of Villistas on their 
retreat from Columbus. 

Sec. Lansing made a positive denial April 
6 of reports that American troops might 
be withdrawn from Mexico soon, inasmuch 
as the Villa band had been scattered. On 
the other hand, it was disclosed that Maj. 
Gen. Frederick Funston, commanding the 
Mexican border patrol, had that day recom- 
mended to the War Department that some 
4000 recruits enlisted for the United States 
army under authority of the Hay emergency 
resolution be sent to the border as fast as 
obtained so that they might be utilized in 
strengthening the border forces. 

A serious Mexican crisis was reached 
April 13, when the Carranza government 
requested the Immediate withdrawal of the 
American punitive expedition from Mexico. 

The note was a sharp challenge to the 
legality of the expedition, and asserted that 
the American troops were in Mexico “with- 
out warrant,” that they were sent into Mex- 
ico by the Wilson Administration under a 
“false Interpretation” and without the 
Washington Government having “thoroughly 
comprehended” the Carranza Government’s 
proposal of March 10 for a reciprocal agree- 
ment between the two governments under 
which their forces might cross the border in 
pursuit of raiders. 

The Carranza communication told the 
United States Government that “it is now 
time to treat with the Government of the 
United States upon the subject of the with- 
drawal of Its forces from Mexican territory 
for these reasons t 

“First — The American expedition was sent 
against Villa without warrant, because there 
was no previous formal or definite under- 
standing. 

“Second — Because the expedition was not 
fulfiU4i|g its object and could not do so, be- 
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cause ‘the band headed by Villa has already 
been dispersed.’ 

“Third — Because there were ‘sufficient 
Mexican troops to pursue Villa.’ ” 

On the heels of this notice came the dis- 
closure that a band of 100 American troop- 
ers, under Major Tompkins, who entered 
Parral April 12, in alleged violation of “in- 
structions” not to occupy towns, were at- 
tacked by a force of Carranza soldiers and 
obliged to withdraw. 

The Major stated that he had entered the 
town on the invitation of an officer of the 
Parral garrison. He stated that the officer 
met him ten miles from Parral, introduced 
himself, and urged him ^to accept the hos- 
pitality of the military and civil authorities 
and to discuss a camp site. 

Major Tompkins was preparing to move 
out to the designated camp when soldiers 
and civilians began to throw stones and 
shoot at the Americans. 

Forty of the Mexican soldiers, including 
one Major, besides a civilian, were killed 
by the retreating Americans. The American 
casualties were two killed and six wounded, 
including Major Tompkins, tils -wound was 
slight. 

Sec. Baber, April 19, dispatched Major 
Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, to the 
border as his personal representative to make 
a complete report on the military problems 
conlroncing General Funston. 

President Wilson, April 23, approved a 
recommendation made by Major Gen. Funs- 
ton for a redisposition of the forces com- 
posing the American punitive expedition. 
The purpose of this redisposition of the 
forces was to enable the expedition to re- 
cuperate and strengthen itself. It thuis 
became evident that there was no intention 
for the present to withdraw our forces from 
Mexican soil. 

The seven Villa followers who were cap- 
tured after the raid on Columbus, N. M., 
were convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree, at Doming, N. M., April 24, and sen- 
tenced to die May 19. 

The Carranza Government, April 24, ac- 
cepted a proposal from the United States 
for a conference on the international border 
between General Alvaro Obregon, Minister 
of War in the Cabinet of General Carranza, 
and Major Gen. Hugh h. Scott, to discuss 
the military aspects of the American puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico and the de facto 
Government’s attitude toward the project 
for the capture of Villa. 

It was announced officially. April 25, that 
the conference between Major Gen. Scott and 
Gen. Obregon would be held In El Paso, 
and would start as soon as Gen. Obregon 
reached the border. 

Gon. Carranza, In an -official statement, de- 
clared he had fully approved the plan for 
having the meeting at El Paso, and an- 
nounced that he was especially pleased at 
the assurances given by Gen, Bell and the 
announcement that Gen. Scott would call on 
Gen, Obregon in Juarez first. 

The first conference between the represen- 
tatives of the United States and Mexico 
began at five o'clock on the afternoon of 
April 29 in the Mexican Customs House In 
Juarez, and at seven o’clock the four Ameri- 
can Army officers and six Mexican repre- 
sentatives left the building. The result of 
the conference was not made public. 

Another raid Into the United States, futile 
conferences at the border, and a new de- 
mand on the part of Carranza for the Im- 
mediate wlthdx'awal of the United States 
troops from Mexico were the principal de- 
velopments of the month of May. 

-Through two channels the United States 


. notified Gen. Carranza, May 1, that it did 
not desire at that time to discuss the ques- 
tion of withdrawing the American forces 
from Mexico. At the direction of President 
Wilson Sec. Baker so advised Gen. Scott, 
who, with Gen. Funston, was conferring 
with Gen. Obregon on the border. After 
consultation with Sec. Baker and Counsellor 
Polk, Sec. Lansing later in the day informed 
Bliseo Arredondo, the Mexican Ambassador 
Designate, in response to a pressing in- 
quiry from the latter, that the American 
Government would not be in position to 
answer’ Gen. Carranza’s formal request for 
the withdrawal of the troops until the con- 
clusion of the Scott-Obregon conferences. 

During these conferences desultory fight- 
ing continued. A full squadron of 230 men 
of the 11th Cavalry surprised and routed 
a much larger force of Villa bandits at Ojo- 
Azules, June 4. The American commander 
under Maj. Robert L, Howze had been pur- 
suing bandits under Gens. Cruz Dominguez 
and Julio Acosta for several days when they 
encountered the men camped in the huddled 
adobe huts of Ojo-Azules. The band, which 
was the largest remaining under the Villa 
standard, was believed to be the same as 
that defeated at Temochic, April 22, by Col. 
George A. Dodd’s command. 

The Howze column, consisting of six 
picked troops and one machine gun detach- 
ment, struck the hand of Mexicans after an 
all-night crosK-country ride of 30 miles. 

Howze ;ni.u*ked wilIioul resting cither 
men or horses. Forty-two iMexicans were 
killed, including Gen. Antonio Angeles, a 
relative of Filipe Angelos, the former con- 
fidant of Villa, and a number wounded. 
There were no American casualties. More 
than 50 of the fugitives wore rounded up by 
Americans alter the engagement and pursuit 
of the scattered remnants was continued. 
In the meanwhile, farther to the east, Mexi- 
cans, whether Villa or Carranza forces were 
not known, again rjiided Texas, May 5. The 
bandits’ foray, carrh'd tiiem through the 
southern limits of Brewster County in the 
Big Bond district of Texas, and taking in 
three little settlements near the border — 
Glenn Springs. Boquillas and Deemer, 

Tlu-ee Ain(‘ri(‘an soldiers axid a 10-year- 
old boy were killed and two American citi- 
zens, Jesse i)e(‘mer and C. G. Compton, were 
kidnapped and carried south of the inter- 
national border. 

Within an hour after the news reached 
El Paso preparations had been begun for 
adequate action. Maj.-Gcn. Frederick Funs- 
ton ordered that in all, four troops of cav- 
alry should proceed to the raided section to 
reinforce small detachments alrcadv on their 
way to the scene from ITesklo, Alpine and 
other points. Col. Frederick Sibley, of the 
14th Cavalry, was placed in chargi'. 

Major George T, Langhornq made a dash 
across the border in pursuit of tlie raiders, 
but halted some 50 miles south of the Mexi- 
can border from Boquillas to await the ar- 
rival of Col. Sibley and reinforcements. The 
Federal Govc.rnnu'nt, also, was stirred to 
action, I’rosident Wilson, May 9, ordered 
out the State militia of Texas, Arizona and 
New Mexico to patrol tlu' Mexican border, 
and in addition the War Department directed 
that throe mor<b re.giments of the regular 
Infantry bo dispatched to the lK>rder and 
placed under General Funaton’s command. 
The addition of these troops raised the 
American ranks by about 7000 men. 

On the following day American consuls 
throughout Mexico were instructed again 
to call attention of Americans to the State 
Department's repeated warnings that this 
government regarded their presence there 
as undesirable. The last census of Ameri- 
cans in Mexlobi taken by the State Dc^part- 
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ment wcoks before, showed less than 
3000 throujihour the country. Most of them 
were near Mexico City and the extreme east 
and west coasts, few remaining in Chihua- 
hua and Sonora. 

While military events were developing 
with such rapidity, the conference over the 
co-operation of American and Mexican sol- 
diers in Mexico came to an abrupt halt May 
11. No agreement was signed, but it was 
believed that the net result of the con- 
ferences was as follows ; 

First — General Scott was convinced that 
the Carranza de facto Government under- 
stood that the purpose of the United States 
in sending troops into Mexico was not ag- 
gression or armed intervention. 

Second — General Obregon had agreed to 
send 10,000 picked troops into the Big Bend 
and Parral regions of Mexico to stamp out 
bandits. 

Third — General Obregon had given orders 
to General Trevino to endeavor to head off 
the bandits who raided Glenn Springs and 
Boquillas. 

E^ourth — The United States troops were 
to remain in Mexico until the Carranza Gov- 
ernment demonstrated that it had power to 
control the situation in Northern Mexico 
and where the United States Government 
had no troops. 

Fifth — General Obregon also gave assur- 
ances that the Carranza forces would not 
move from Sonora through Pulpito Pass to 
operate in the rear of General Pershing’s 
column and would not attack American 
troops. 

Sixth — Every effort should be made by 
Carranzistas to free the Americans whom 
the Big Bend bandits kidnapped. 

The rescue of Jesse Deemer was effected, 
May 13, by Troop A and B of Langhorne’s 
8th Cavalry at Santa Fe Del Pino, ninety 
miles south of the Rio Grande. Five bandits 
were killed and 3 taken prisoners on the 
15th in a skirmish in the neighborhood. 

The State Department, May 18, issued 
orders to American consuls and vice-consuls 
at Chihuahua, Juarez, Nogales, Durango, 
Aguascalicntes and Monterey to report to 
El Paso for a conference with Gen. Funston. 
The consuls and vice-consuls included in the 
order were Marion Letcher, at Chihauhau ; 
Thomas D. Edwards, at Juarez ; Frederick 
Simpich, at Nogales ; Homer C, Coen, vice- 
consul at Durango ; Gaston Schmutz, at 
Aguascalicntes ; and Philip C. Hanna, con- 
sul-general at Monterey. 

After the conference, one of the consuls 
was to proceed to Washington to confer 
with the officials of the State Department. 

Official figures of dead, wounded and miss- 
ing, both soldier and civilian, that marked 
the progress of the American expedition in 
Mexico from the time of the Columbus, 
N. M., raid, showed the following total cas- 
ualties to May 20 : 

Killed — United States soldiers, 30; civil- 
ians, 24 ; Mexican soldiers, 301. 

Wounded— United States officers, 0 ; sol- 
diers, 76 ; civilians, 71 ; Mexican soldiers, 
97. 

Candelario Cervantes, second In command 
to Villa among the Mexican bandits, was 
shot and killed with Jose Bencomo, an- 
other Villista chief, near Cruces, May 26, 
by United States troops. One American sol- 
dier was killed and two were wounded. 

, The Carranza de facto government, May 
31, delivered to the United States govern- 
ment a new and sharp note, bristling with 
^bat amounted to , charges of bad faith 
against President Wilson, and insisting upon 
the ipamediate withdrawal of the American 
military fotce^ froin Mexican soil, or a frank 


declaration by the American government in 
explanation of its purpose in retaining them 
there “idle and inactive.” 

The note did not fix any time limit within 
which the American forces should be with- 
drawn, but asserted that should the Ameri- 
can government refuse to comply with these 
requirements the de facto government might 
conclude that the expedition was being 
maintained on Mexican soil for occult rea- 
sons and as a precautionary measure in 
anticipation of a clash with Mexico. 

The Mexican situation became increasingly 
strained during June. Several border raids 
followed by punitive expeditions, the Mexi- 
can threat of attack if United States troops 
moved south, and the battle at Carrizal re- 
sulted in mobilization of state militia and 
a forcible answer to Carranza’s manifesto 
of May 22. 

On June 11 Mexicans raided an American 
ranch near Laredo, Tex., with the result 
that 1600 American regulars were drawn 
from the Engineers Corps of the Coast Ar- 
tillery to reinforce the border defenses. One 
of the bandits it was said wore a uniform 
bearing the insignia of a Carranza lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Mexicans attacked the border patrol at 
San Ignacio June 15 with the result that 
three American soldiers were killed and 
six wounded, eight Mexicans were reported 
killed, a number wounded and several cap- 
tured. A third punitive expedition followed 
the bandits into Mexico. A fourth punitive 
chase crossed the line June 16 and dispersed 
bandits who had been discovered near San 
Benito, Tex. The raids resulted in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s summons to all state militia 
not already on the field to mobilize. Six- 
teen warships were sent to watch Mexican 
ports. 

General Trevino on June 15 advised Gen- 
eral Pershing that any movement of Ameri- 
can troops in Mexico to the south, east, or 
west would be considered a hostile act and 
a signal to commence warfare. 

On June 20 the President’s reply to Car- 
ranza’s demand of May 22 for the with- 
drawal of our troops was issued. The note 
refused the demand and declared the in- 
tention of the United States to keep troops 
in Mexico to protect our citizens in that 
country and on the border until the de facto 
Government showed that it was willing and 
able to protect them. 

A battle took place June 21 at Carrizal 
between two troops of American cavalry 
and seven or eight hundred of the Car- 
ranzista forces. The Americans, eighty-four 
in number, were overwhelmed and defeated ; 
thirteen wore killed, twenty-three taken 
prisoners, fifteen reported missing. Respon- 
sibility for the attack was assumed by Car- 
ranza in a statement sent to the American 
government. The Government replied with 
a sharp note June 24 demanding the re- 
lease of prisoners taken in the encounter. 
The prisoners were returned .June 28. 

Modesto C. RoHand, former Mexican Con- 
sul General in New York, left June 24, for 
El Paso to confer with Dr. Alt. editor of a 
Mexico City weekly, and Luis Manuel Rojas, 
director of the Biblioleca Nacional, in Mex- 
ico City, representing Mexico and David Starr 
Jordan, Frank P. Walsh, and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, representing the United 
States. The commission was unofficial and 
planned to work for a peaceful understand- 
ing between the two countries. 

Pablo Lopez, Villa’s chief lieutenant in 
the Columbus raid was shot June 6 at Chi- 
huahua CiW, Pour Columbus raiders were 
hanged at Demlng N. M., on June 9, two on 
June 30. One raider was sentenced to life 
imprlsonment- 

Antl-Amerlcan demonstratlouB In north- 
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ern Mexico throughout June indicated a 
growing restlessness over the continued pres- 
ence of American troops. On June 7 and 8 
mobs attacked the American consulate, the 
Foreign Club and American residences in 
Chihuahua City. The consulate was burned. 
Three mob leaders were reported killed by 
an American in defense of his house. ^ 

Great Britain and the Latin countries pi 
South America had shown concern over the 
Mexican situation, and offered friendly aid 
to prevent armed intervention. 

Joint Coinmission . — A joint committee 
was appointed during August to settle the 
differences betwe^^n the United States and 
Mexico. Toward xhe end of the month 
15,000 National Guardsmen were ordered 
home from the border. 

It was officially announced at the Mexican 
Foreign Office, August 3, that Luis Cahrera, 
Ignacio Bonillas and Alberto Pani had been 
selected as the commissioners to negotiate 
with the United States commissioners re- 
garding the Questions at issue between Mex- 
ico and the United States. 

Secretary Lansing, August 22d, announced 
the names of the three American members 
of the commission. They were : Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior ; George 
Gray, of Wilmington, Del., former mem- 
ber of the Federal Judiciary, and until re- 
cently Judge of the Third Judicial Circuit; 
Dr. John R. Mott, of New York, who has 
been General Secretary of the World s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation since 1895, and 
is General Secretary of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. . ^ ^ 

The commission met in New London, 
Conn., and devoted itself September 11 to 
determining the extent of the control exer- 
cised In Mexico by the de facto government. 
The Mexican commissioners stated that the 
government roads were being operated with 
a large degree of regularity. Carranza being 
in control of the entire 8,000 miles of the 
Government lines and of about 2,000 miles 
belonging to private compauios. The decrees 
issued by Carranza bearing on foreign owned 
property were also discussed. 

The commission dealt September 13 wholly 
with Questions raised by taxation decrees 
issued by General Carranza. 

The September 14 session was devoted to 
an informal interchange of views on the 
enforcement of law in Mexico, 

At the request of the Mexican commis- 
sioners, the discussion September 18 was 
centered on the problem of border control, 
and a new “policy of CQual rights.” It was 
explained officially that the Carranza idea 
is to put both Mexican and foreign Interests 
upon tlie same footing, allowing preference 
to neither. 

The attention of the Mexican commission- 
ers was called to instances in which mili- 
tary commanders had, through decrees, 
threatened with the death penalty any per- 
sons who refused to accept paper currency 
at its par value, and for a similar offense 
had also threatened merchants with the con- 
dscation of their property. In dealing with 
these matters the Mexican commissioners 
pointed out that In so vast a country it was 
humanly impossible to guard against all 
abuses, but they laid emphasis on the fact 
that while such extreme deercos had been 
issued bv subordinate military commanders, 
the national Government had constantly 
urged moderation upon the State Governors, 
and that they had no record of a single in- 
stance in which any of these extreme penal- 
ties had been inflicted. 

Efforts to thwart the commission in its 
endeavor to adjust border problems were al- 
leged In information laid before the mem- 


bers. United States Secret Service agents 
began investigating what was said to be a 
surreptitious campaign led by Americans 
and designed first to bring about the Villa 
raid on Chihuahua City, and second, to get 
it exaggerated in the official military reports, 
with the object of impeding the work of the 
commission. The reports of the Chihuahua 
battle, which were transmitted by Washing- 
ton and by Mexico City to the Joint Com- 
mission, contradicted the statements in the 
account of Brig-Gen. George Bell, Jr. It 
was regarded as established by the State 
Department that Villa was not with the 
raiders and had no directing hand in the 
fight ; that no ammunition was captured and 
carried off by the raiders ; that none or very 
few of the Carranzistas deserted, and that 
many of the prisoners, who were freed and 
taken away to become anti-Carranzista sol- 
diers, have been drifting back to Chihuahua 
City. 

The commerce of the United States with 
Mexico in the fiscal year 101 G was the larg- 
est in the history of trade with that coun- 
try, according to figures made public early 
in September by the foreign trade depart- 
ment of the National City Bank. 

The silver Imports from Mexico in 1916 
were approximatoly $19,000,000 ; in 1915, 
$16,802,000; in 1913, $25,570,000, and in 
1012, $28,147,000. The gold imports from 
Mexico were in 1915, a little over .$6,000,- 
000; in 1914, $11,000,000; in 1913, $20,- 
000,000, and in 1911, $30,000,000. 

The chief growth occurred on the import 
side. The value of imports from that coun- 
try into the United States increased from 
$28,646,000 in 1900 to .$07,616,000 In 1916, 
while exports to Mexico increased from $34,- 
975,000 in 1900 to $61,282,000 in the high 
record year 1911, but fell to $48,308,000 In 
1916. 


ABEA AND POPULATION 


States and Territories 


Aguas Calientes 

2,969 

118,978 

Campeche 

. . 18,086 

85,795 

Chiapas 

. . 27,222 

436,817 

Chihuahua 

. . 89,974 

405,265 

Coahuila 

- . 63,728 

367,652 

Colima 

2,273 

77,704 

Durango 

, . 42,266 

436,147 

Guanajuato 

. . 10,948 

1.075,270 

Guerrero 

. . 24,996 

605,437 

Hidalgo 

8,575 

641,895 

Jalisco 

, . 33,486 

1,202,802 

Mexico 

8,949 

975,019 

Michoacan 

. . 22,666 

991,649 

Morelos 

2,734 

179,814 

Nuevo Leon 

. . 23,679 

368,929 

Oaxaca 

. . 35,383 

1,041,035 

Puebla 

. . 12,204 

1,092,456 

Queretaro 

4,492 

243,515 

San Luis l^otosi 

. . 24,000 

624,748 

Sinaloa 

. . 27,553 

323,499 

Sonora 

. . 76,619 

262,545 

Tabasco 

. . 10,072 

183,708 

Tamaulipas 

. , 32,268 

249,253 

Topic (Ter.) 

. , 10,951 

171,837 

Tlaxcala 

1,595 

183,806 

Vera Crux 

. . 29,283 

1,124,368 

Yucatan 

. . 18,566 

337,020 

Silacatecas 

. . 24,407 

475,863 

L. California (Ter.) ... 

. . 68,328 

52,244 

Federal District 

579 

719,052 

Quintana Koo 

. , 16,638 

9,086 

Total 

.. 766,636 15,063,207 


nailwam^—’ThQTQ were 15,804 miles of 
railway open on Sept. 16, 1912. The 
“Mexican Central” joins Bl Paso (Texas) 
with the city of Mexico, by which passen- 
gers can travel In five days from New 
York. The National Ballway via Laredo 
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takes four days to New York, and there 
is a third route via Eagle Pass (Interna- 
tional Railway). 

Posts and Telegraph . — There were 2,748 
post ofiSces in 1912, dealing (in 1911) 
with 205,000,000 packets, etc., and 526 
telegraph oflSces (with ten wireless sta- 
tions), the telegraph lines having a total 
length of 40,687 miles. 

Shipping . — The mercantile marine in 
1911 consisted of forty-one steamers (28,- 
737 tons) and sixteen sailing vessels (3,878 
tons), a total of fifty-seven vessels (32,615 
tons). In 1909-1910 3,613 vessels (6,726,- 
111 tons) entered and cleared at Mexican 
ports. Acapulco, Manzanillo, Mazatlan, 
Salina Cruz, and Guaymas are the chief 
ports on the Pacific, and Vera Cruz, Tam- 
pico, Progreso, and Puerto Mexico on the 
Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico. 

The revenue for the year 1909-1910, 
before the outbreak of the revolution, was 
$106,328,485, and the expenditure, $95,028,- 
651. The national debt was stated at 
$438,648,528 in 1910, the year before the 
rebellion. The unit of value, the peso. Is 
equal to $0.49,8 United States money. 

Cities. — Capital, City of Mexico. Popu- 
lation (1910), 470,659. Other towns ex- 
ceeding 20,000 inhabitants were : Guadala- 
jara, Puebla, San Luis Potosi, Monterey, 
Merida, L6on, Vera Cruz, Aguascalientes, 
Morelia, Chihuahua, Pachuca, Oaxaca, Ori- 
zaba, Tacubaya, Guanajuato, Saltillo, Du- 
rango, Toluca, Zacatecas, Jalapa, Celaya 
and Irapuato. 

Trade loith the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported into Mexico frona 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$54,383,424, and goods to the value of $77,- 
543,842 were sent thither — a balance of 
$23,160,418 in favor of Mexico. 

Mexico: 

Affairs of, referred to, 3278, 3411, 

3725, 7884, 7907, 7929, 7934. 

Agent sent to, referred to, 3114, 8265. 

American citizens in — 

Captured by army of, 1944, 2010. 
Liberated, 2050. 

Expelled from jurisdiction of, 2180, 
2198, 3044, 3120. 

Eorbidden to sell goods, 2115. 

Murdered, 3096, 3176. 

Outrages on, and injuries sustained 
by, 2207, 2287, 2323, 2383, 2494, 
2869, 3043, 3094, 4143, 4358. 

Property of, seized or destroyed 
by, 2323, 3044, 3096, 3120. 

American flag insulted by, 2323, 8314. 

American troops — 

Occupying territory of, referred to, 
3657, 3660. 

Sent to, for protection of citi- 
zens from Indians, 1457. 
Should not be considered as en- 
croachment rights upon of, 1457. 
Eeferred to, 1646. 

To be sent to, for protection of 
citizens of United States in, rec- 
ommendation regarding, 3097, 
3176, 7934. 

Transit of, through territory of, in 
1861 referred to, 3574. 

Ample cause of war against, assert- 
ed, 2269. 2383, 7934. 

17.B 


Apology by commander for arrest of 
United States sailors in, 7934. 
Arbitration of boundary question 
with Chamizal not satisfactory, 
7658. 

Arbitration with, at The Hague, 
6717, 6731. 

Armies of, in Texas defeated, 1487. 
Armistice between United States and, 
referred to, 2424. 

Arrest of United States sailors at 
Tampico, 8314. 

Austin-Topolovampo Eailroad survey 
across northern States of, referred 
to, 4475. 

Austrian troops dispatched to, re- 
ferred to, 3588, 3589. 

Blockade of coast of, referred to, 
1733. 

Blockade of ports of, by Erance and 
injurious effect of, on United States 
discussed, 1705. 

Boundary dispute with Guatemala, 
4627, 4716, 4802. 

Arbitration of, submitted to United 
States minister to, 6066. 
Boundary line with United States — 
Adjustment of, chief obstacle in 
settling difficulties, 2306, 2309. 
Appropriation for expenses of com- 
mission recommended, 2551, 2709, 
4802. 

Commission engaged in marking, 
referred to, 2551, 2665, 2709, 
2719, 2813, 2915. 

Commissioners appointed, 1318, 2494. 
Convention regarding, 4698, 4716, 
4760, 4841, 4951, 4957, 5397, 
5400, 5622. 

Matias Romero’s note regarding, 
referred to, 4957. 

Proposed, 4686. 

Discussed, 1245, 1370, 4686, 4716, 
4918, 5368, 5751. 

International boundary commission 
discussed, 5622, 5870, 6066. 
Proclamation regarding, 2926. 
Proposition regarding, submitted 
by United States commissioner 
unauthorized, 2419. 
Recommendation that Executive 
be given power to advance, 
money for settlement of, 2306, 
2309, 2345, 2388. 

Referred to, 1245, 1588, 2693, 2900. 
4757, 6294. 

Settlement of, proclaimed, 2926. 
Treaty regarding, transmitted and 
discussed, 1130, 1370, 1406, 

2332, 2743, 4686, 5622. 
Legislative provision for execu- 
tion of, recommended, 1445, 
1457, 4825. 

Referred to, 1245, 4757. 
Water-Boundary (Commission dis- 
cussed, 6334, 6374, 6432. 
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Cession of California and New Mex- 
ico to United States bv — 

Area and value of, discussed, 2449, 
2484. 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 2306, 2309, 2344, 2356, 
2386, 2426, 2437, 2444, 2484. 
Treaty for, transmitted, 2437. 
Cession of territory to United 
States — 

Deport on, transmitted, 1588. 
Treaty regarding, 2762. 

Charge that American army invaded 
territory of, refuted, 233^ 

Chief of, captured, 1487. 

Chinese entering United States 
through, discussed, 5632. 

Civil authority of, in Texas expelled, 
1487. 

Civil dissensions in, 1245. 

Civil government established in por- 
tions of, held by American army 
discussed, 2356, 2444, 

Civil war in. (See Wars in, post,) 
Claims of — 

Against United States, 2636, 2769, 
4244, 4358. 

Commission to settle, extension 
of time of, recommended, 4244. 
Convention regarding, 3836, 3902. 
To lands in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico under grants, 5484, 5510, 
5561. 

Claims of Benjamin Weil and La 
Abra Silver Mining Co. against, 
4697, 4760, 4982, 4987, 5193, 5502. 
Claims of United States against— 
Advances made toward adjust- 
ment of, 1702, 2050. 

Award of commissioner referred to, 
4540, 5193, 5650. 

Commissioners appointed for ad- 
justment of, 1822, 4143. 
Extension of time for, recom- 
mended, 4244. 

Deferred to, 1909, 2050, 2326. 
Deport of, referred to, 2050, 2327. 
Umpire in, selected, 4192. 
Convention for adjustment of, re- 
ferred to, 1728, 1750, 1790, 
1807, 2010, 2086, 2127, 3836, 
3902, 3907, 4160, 4164, 4193, 
4295, 4697. 

Charter of umpire referred to, 
2015. 

Extension of time for exchange 
of ratification of, suggested, 

1730, 4258. 

Correspondence regarding, 

1731. 

Treaty regarding, 4296. 
Indemnities to be paid under, re- 
ferred to, 2212, 2274, 2327. 
Protocol regarding, 3997. 
Deferred to, 2326. 


Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 4792. 

Counsel to assist commission rec- 
ommended, 2552. 

Discussed by President — 
Buchanan, 3043, 3095, 3175. 
Grant, 4143, 4192, 4244, 4358, 
4379. 

Hayes, 4536. 

Jackson, 1246, 1497. 

Pierce, 2769, 2812, 2869, 2947. 
Polk, 2239, 2287, 2333, 2494. 
Taylor, 2552. 

Tyler, 2031, 2032, 2050, 2207, 
2214. 

Yan Buren, 1594, 1613. 

Wilson, 8264. 

Distribution of award of commis- 
sion referred to, 4988. 

New convention submitted for ad- 
justment of, 1750. 

Deferred to, 2327. 

Opportunity given for payment of, 
1497. 

Payment of, 2116, 4521, 5959. 
Demanded, 1594, 2050, 

Defused, 2207, 2323, 4420, 4792. 
Deport of United States agent re- 
ferred to, 4379. 

Deprisals, act authorizing, should 
be passed if not paid, 1497. 

Sir Edward Thornton, umpire of 
commission, referred to, 4359. 
Special messenger sent to demand 
settlement of, 1594. 

Colonization of negroes in, action of 
United States for relief of, dis- 
cussed, 6066, 6096. 

Commerce — 

In ports of, measures for protec- 
tion of, referred to, 3016. 

Of United States, discriminations 
against, by Maximilian ^s Gov- 
ernment, referred to, 3584. 
Commercial relations with, 816, 1070, 
1157, 2115, 4327, 4462, 5678. 
Treaty regarding, recommended, 
5959. 

Condition of, referred to, 3114, 3273, 
3352, 3460, 3578. 

Consul of United States in, contro- 
versy of, with Mexican authorities, 
2695. 

Contraband of war, correspondence 
regarding exportation of articles, 
3351. 

Controversies between American con- 
suls at Acapulco and authorities 
of, 2695. 

Convention with, 2010, 2642, 2833, 
3997, 4790. 

Proposed, 3261. 

Eegarding crossing and recrossing 
frontier between United States 
and, 5200. 
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Conventional regulation of passage of 
Chinese laborers across frontier of, 
proposed to, 5544. 

Copyright privilege extended by 
proclamation, 6122. 

Crabb, execution of, referred to, 3012, 
3096. 

Depredations committed by individ- 
uals* of, on property of Chouteau 
and Demun, 1448. 

Diplomatic intercourse "with, suspend- 
ed, 2238, 2287, 2338, 3044, 3095, 
3107. 

Eestoration of, 1750, 2480, 4449. 
Disorders on frontiers of. (See Bio 
Grande Biver.) 

European and West Virginia Land 
and Mining Co., agreement of, 
with, referred to, 3723. 

European troops employed in, re- 
ferred to, 3590. 

Expeditions against — 

Attempts of Santa Anna and Or- 
tega to organize, 3658. 
Discussed, 2455, 2812. 

Proclamation against — 

Eillmore, 2648. 

Bcfcrrcd to, 2656. 

Pierce, 2804. 

Taylor, 2545. 

Beferrcd to, 2770. 

Export of arms and ammunition to, 
7920, 8080, 8090. 

Free Zone — 

Discussed, 4055, 4100, 4295, 4806, 
6334. 

Beferred to, 5195, 

French troops in, referred to, 3571. 
Contraband articles for use of, re- 
ferred to, 3351. 

Evacuation of, by — 

Discussed and referred to, 3582, 
3653, 3662, 3718. 

Indicated and Gen, Grant sent to 
communicate with American 
minister, 3641. 

Gen. Grant relieved and Gen. 
Sherman assigned, 3641. 
Negroes used by, referred to, 3355. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2602, 3264, 4867. 
Demands made under, 4791, 6333. 
Extension of time for ratification 
of, recommended, 3274. 

Questions arising under, discussed, 
5086, 6333. 

Beport of Secretary of State re- 

garding, 2690. 

Termination o£i notice of, given 

by, 6334- 

Fur trade with, persons kOled while 
engaged in, 1128. 

Government established in, by Amer- 
ican army oflicers^ discussed, 2356, 
2444. 


Government of, overthrow of, 3094, 
3175. 

Government of, Paredes, referred to, 
2341. 

Hostile attitude of, toward United 
States, discussed, 2238. 

Hostile Indians in, discussed, 3045. 

Hostile interference of foreign pow- 
ers with, not to be permitted by 
United States, 3043, 3177. 

Huerta’s authority in, usurped, 
7907. 

Immigration of dissatisfied citizens 
of United States into. (See Immi- 
gration.) 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by authorities of, 2720, 2834, 2837, 
4376, 4672, 4678, 4692, 4696, 4852, 
4991, 5106. 

Indemnity paid to, hy United States, 
referred to, 2636, 2677, 2679, 2705, 
2900, 2940. 

Independence of, first recognized by 
United States, 2241, 2323. 

Indians of United States on frontier 
of, referred to, 2580, 2630, 2664, 
2714. 

Incursions of, discussed, 2666, 2710, 
3045. 

Inhuman treatment of captives by, 
2207, 

Insurrection in, United States army 
and navy forces mobilized on bor- 
ders of, to guard American inter- 
ests, 8038. (See also Wars in, poh't.) 

Interference of citizens of United 
States in war of, with Texas, com- 
plained of, 2051. 

International exhibition to be held 
in, 4449. 

Intervention of foreign powers in af- 
fairs of, referred to, 3260. 

Invasion of, by — 

Spain, discussed, 1009. 

Squadron under command of Capt. 
Thomas Jones, discussed, 2080. 

Jurisdiction claimed by, over foreign- 
ers committing offenses against 
Mexicans, discussed, 5087. 

Kidnapping of American child in, re- 
ferred to, 3572. 

La Abra Mining Company, award 
against, 6677. 

Language used by, offensive to United 
States, 2206. 

Loan of United States toy discussed, 
3264, 3282. 

Maximilian— 

Capture and execution of, referred 
to, 3725. 

Decree of, declaring blockade of 
ports proclaimed void, 3631. 
Decree of, reestablishing slavery 
in, referred to, 3569. 
Organization for purpose of aveng- 
ing d^ath of, referred to, ^780. 
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Military contributions to be levied 
upon, 2373, 2379. 

Amount collected referred to, 2398, 
2501, 2528. 

Authority for collecting, discussed, 
2420, 2522. 

Contribution levied discussed, 2374. 
Eecommendations regarding collec- 
tion of, 2380, 2381. 

Eeferred to, 2418. 

Military posts in, establishment of, 
recommended, 3045, 3099. 

Minister of, to United States, 2051, 
2480. 

Mission of, terminated, 1456. 
Passports demanded by, 2238. 
Eeceived, 1595, 4718. 

Minister of United States, 808, 1009, 
1537, 2219, 2241, 2480. 
Assemblage of ministers in, 935. 
Postponed, 951. 

Correspondence with, referred to, 
3723. 

Gen. Grant sent to communicate 
with, 3641. 

Eeferred to, 3654. 

Believed and duties assigned to 
Gen. Sherman, 3641. 
Interference of, in favor of the 
French, referred to, 3348, 3351. 
Passports demanded by, 2289, 2340. 
Eecall of, requested, 1010. 

Eefusal of Government of, to re- 
ceive, 2288, 2340. 

Eejection of, referred to, 2284. 
Eeturn of, 2238. 

Mission to, elevation of, to first class 
recommended, 5547. 

Monarchy in, establishment of, re- 
ferred to, 3571. 

Mutiny in American camp at Buena 
Vista, 2443. 

New Mexico and California ceded to 
United States by. (See Cession, 
ante.) 

Paredes 's return to, referred to, 2416. 
Peaceful adjustment of diflSculties 
with United States, referred to, 
2290, 2338. 

Pirates commissioned by, discussed, 
2345. 

Pledge of United States to, against 
foreign interference with, referred 
to, 907. 

Policy of, in exempting from impost 
duties territory on borders of 
United States, referred to, 4055, 
4100, 4295. 

Ports of, in possession of American 
forces ordered to be opened, 5108, 
5114. 

Postal treaty with, 3235, 3264, 5377. 

Eatification of, referred to, 3274. 
President of — 

Death of, referred to, 4142. 


Demonstration by Congress of 
United States of Colombia in 
honor of, 3575. 

Election of, discussed, 3094, 3175. 
Government formed by, discussed, 
3095. 

Eeferred to, 3175, 3577. 

Prisoners of war taken by belliger- 
ents in, referred to, 3720. 
Proclamation revoking prohibition of 
shipment of arms to, 8309. 
Property of American citizens seized 
or destroyed by, 2323, 3044, 3096, 
3120. 

Property received from ports of, re- 
ferred to, 2528. 

Protection of — 

American commerce in ports of, re- 
ferred to, 3016. 

United States over portions of, rec- 
ommended, 3045. 

Public lands acquired from, referred 
to, 2448. 

Eailroad and telegraph lines across, 
granted to American citizens for, 
referred to, 3665. 

Eailroads in, referred to, 4465, 4562, 
4627, 4918, 5547. 

Eecognition of so-called Empire of, 
by United States, referred to, 
3572. 

Eecovcry of debts— 

From persons absconding into, dis- 
cussed, 960. 

In, due American citizens, 993. 
Eelations with, 1070, 1446, 1496, 1684, 
1697, 1744, 2014, 2213, 2277, 3411, 
4627, 4667, 4759, 5547, 6374. 
Eevolution in, and installation of 
President Diaz, discussed, 4439. 
Eevolution in. (See Wars in, post.) 
Salute to flag of United States „de- 
mandod by Admiral Mayo, 7935. 
Santa Anna’s return to, referred to, 
2415. 

Security of trade with Missouri, dis- 
cussed, 1036. 

Should be held responsible for ex- 
penses incurred by United States 
in war with, 2348, 2373, 2386. 
Slavery in, so-called decree concern- 
ing reestablishment of, referred to, 
3569. 

Spanish invasion of, discussed, 1009. 
Special message asking authority to 
use land and naval forces to main- 
tain dignity of United States in, 
7934. 

Subjects lynched at Yreka, Cal., and 
indemnity recommended, 6277, 6458. 
Supreme power of, passes into hands 
of military leader, 2289, 2340. 
Taxes levied upon products of, for 
support of American army, 2418. 
Territory of, ceded to United States. 
(See Cession, ante,) 
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Texas — 

Admission and annexation of, to 
United States. (See Texas.) 
Correspondence with United States 
regarding, 2014. 

War with, (See Wars, Foreign.) 
War with United States, regarding. 
(See Mexican War.) 

Threatens to — 

Declare war against United States, 
2113. 

Eenew war with Texas, discussed, 
2194, 2206. 

Trade between United States and 
Provinces of, 816. 

Treaty and negotiations with, regard- 
ing routes across Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. (See Tehuantepec, 
Isthmus of.) 

Treaty of peace with, transmitted 
and discussed, 2437. 

Negotiations regarding, discussed, 
2306, 2343, 2385, 2419, 2422, 2423, 
2424, 2529. (See also Cession, 
ante,) 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 922, 939, 966, 967. 
Arthur, 4686, 4741, 4742, 4743, 
4866, 4867. 

Buchanan, 3109, 3177, 

Cleveland, 4918, 4984, 5086. 
Fillmore, 2602. 

Grant, 4296, 4315. 

Jackson, 1069, 1115, 1130, 1406. 
Lincoln, 3264, 3282. 

Pierce, 2762, 2766, 2774, 2843. 
Polk, 2240, 2386, 2423, 2424, 2426, 
2437, 2529. 

Taylor, 2545, 2551. 

Van Buren, 1702. 

(See also Gadsden Purchase; 
Guadalupe Hidalgo; Trist, 
N. P.) 

Amendments to, proposed, 2762. 
Accepted, 2774, 

Amount to be paid under, 2437, 
2774. 

Payment made, 2900. 

Arbitration treaty with, referred 
to, 1702. 

Cession of California and New 
Mexico to United States under. 
(See Cession, ante.) 

Correct import of remarks of Pres- 
ident Pierce regarding, not con- 
veyed, 2769. 

Failure of commissioners to con- 
clude, 2386. 

Instructions to minister regarding, 
referred to, 3113. 

Legislation regarding, recommend- 
ed, 5086. 

Proclamation regarding, by Presi- 
dent — 


Pierce, 2926. 

Polk, 2477. 

Proposition to conclude, by — 
Mexico, referred to, 2422, 
United States, 2306, 2344. 
Declined, 2344, 2364. 
Eatification of, referred to, 3274, 
4825. 

By Mexico, 2174. 

Eatifications of, exchanged at 
Queretaro, 2437. 

Eeeommended, 5086, 5368. 

Eeferred to, 976, 1136, 1445, 2768, 
3109, 3177, 4743, 4759. 

Eegarding transit way across Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. (See Te- 
huantepec, Isthmus of.) 

Signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo by 
N. P. Trist, 2423. 

Proclamation regarding, 2477. 
Views of President Polk on, 
2423, 2424. 

Steps taken to negotiate, referred 
to, 5678. 

Terminated, 4759, 5086. 

Terms of — 

Discussed by President Polk, 
2437, 2529. 

Proposed, discussed, 2388, 2389. 
Violated by Mexico, 2207, 2383. 
United States army and navy forces 
mobilized on borders of, to guard 
American interests, 7658. 

United States only nation insulted 
in, 7935. 

United States sailor in uniform jailed 
at Vera Cruz, 7935. 

Vessels of — 

Captured by United States sloop of 
war restored to, 1617. 

Law granting letters of marque 
and reprisal against, recommend- 
ed, 2346. 

United States seized or interfered 
with by, 1684, 1685, 5123, 5502. 
War waged against, by Spain, 
France, and Great Britain referred 
to, 3264. 

War with Texas. (See Wars, For- 
eign.) 

War with United States. (See Mexi- 
can War.) 

Wars in, 1157, 2277, 2341, 2656, 3043, 
3094, 3175, 4419. 

Information regarding naval force 
of United States participating 
in, transmitted, 3115. 

Neutrality of United States between 
belligerent factions in, discussed, 
3444, 3581, 8268. 

Weil, Benjamin, award against, 
6677. 

Zona Libre — 

Discussed, 4055, 4100, 4295, 4806, 
6412. 

Eeferred to, 5195. 
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Mexico, City of, Surrender of.— After a 


series of brilliant operations the United 
States invaders had overcome throe times 
their own number and were in possession 
of the capital of Mexico. Before dajdight 
of Sept. 14, 1847, the city council had 
waited upon Gen. Scott, the American com- 
mander, and demanded terms of surrender. 
He replied that the city had come into his 
power the night before and that the terms 
accorded would be imposed by the American 
army. At 7 o’clock the United States flag 
was hoisted on the top of the National 
Palace, and at 9 o’clock Gen. Scott rode 
into the plaza, escorted by the Second 
United States Dragoons. Soon after taking 
possession of the city a fire was opened 
upon the American soldiers from the roofs 
of ‘houses, from windows, and street corners 
by about 2,000 convicts who had been lib- 
erated the night before by the fleeing Gov- 
ernment. These were joined by as many 
soldiers, who had disbanded themselves and 
assumed the garb of citizens. This firing 
was kept up in a desultory way for 24 
hours, and many soldiers were killed or 
wounded. 

Mexico, City of: 

Capture of, by American troops, dis- 
cussed, 2391. 

Cemetery at, appropriation for, rec- 
ommended, 2683. 

Referred to, 4149. 

Mexico, Treaties with. — The treaty of 
peace, friendshin, limits, and settlement, 
known as the Guadalupe Hidalgo Treaty, 
was concluded in 1S4S, and closed the Mex- 
ican War. AfLer a declaration of peace be- 
tween the two nations, the treaty provided 
for the appointment of a commission to 
arrange a provisional peace and re-. tore 
constitutional government so far as mili- 
tary occupation would permit. 

lioundaiy. — The boundary line between 
the tvo republics was defined by this treaty, 
but modified by the Gadsden Treaty of 
1853. Mexicans, who by the change of 
boundary should pass from the jurisdiction 
of Mexico, were to be incorporated as citi- 
zens of the United States with all reason- 
able ease and expediency. For the bound- 
ary extension the United States agreed to 
pay to Mexico the sum of Slo.OUU.OOO in 
gold or silver coins of Mexico ; .s;>,0()o,0t>0 
to be paid at the city of Mexico imme- 
diately after ratification, and the remaining 
,$12,000,000 in animal iiistallmeni.s of $3,- 
000,000 each, wiih inlei-e'-r at tlie rate of 
six per cent, pm- annnin. TlU' Uniiod States 
agreed to the pajmeiit of all claims duo 
and to become due, so that Mexico should 
be free from all expense of any kind in 
connection with them. The Mexican govern- 
ment was discharged from all claims of 
United States citizens which arose prior 
to the signing of this trealy : and the 
United States agreed to pay the same in 
a sum not to exceed $3,250,000. 

Fortifi cation privilege of fortify- 
ing any point within its own territories 
was reserved by both nations. Supplies 
necessary to the support of United States 
troops within the territories of Mexico prior 
to evacuation, to be admitted duty free. 

Customs DtiHcs. — Until the rehabilitation 
of the custom house in Mexico, goods arriv- 
ing shall bo exempt from confiscation If 
dutiable. Disputes arising in regard to 
matter not covered clearly by this treaty 
are to be arranged amicably by the parti<‘S ; 
falling such amicable arrangement, then 
they are to be submitted to arbitration of 
commissioners or of a friendly power. Pro- 


vision was made for the possible outbreak 
of war between the two nations. 

Gadsden Treaty . — The treaty of 1853, 
known as the Gadsden Treaty, transferred 
to the United States the territory out of 
which Nevada, Utah, California, and parts 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Wy- 
oming were erected, comprising 45,535 
square miles, and re^inr|u’‘''’'‘-ing claims 
against the United '*• damages 

caused by Indian depredations amounting to 
between fifteen millions and thirty millions 
of dollars. In return, the United States 
paid the sum of .$10,000,000, $7,000,000 at 
the time of signing the treaty, and $3,000,- 
000 on the completion of the survey. No 
opposition to passage on the plank and rail 
road across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, of 
which the gove’^nm^’^t of M'":ico h.ad pledged 
its support, w .!■> lo b.'ouei-i il I'-v cis'ier parly. 
The privilegi' of ccr riiii-o Mates mail 

over the road jKco-did wi, ■!(.':! liability 
of duty charges on such parts of the mail 
as were not intended for distribution en 
route. 

Boundary Commission — The boundary 
convention of 18S2 provided for the estab- 
lishment of an International Boundary Com- 
mission for the renlacing of euch monuments 
as should be deemed necc^t-.sa ry to clearly de- 
fine the boundary between the two repub- 
lics. The powers of the commission, the 
sort of monuments to be used, the coat 
thereof, and the expenses of the commission, 
were all clearly detailed in the treaty. Pen- 
alties were also agreed nimn for destruction 
or removal of such monuments. 

The boundary convention of 1SS4 estab- 
lished and more clearly dolined tin* bound- 
ary of the Rio Grande and the Rio Colo- 
rado than did the treaty of 18 48 and the 
treaty of 1853. Several boundary convon- 
tions'woro concluded at lat(‘r dates to extend 
the time allowi'd to the commission for the 
completion of their w'ork. By a boundary 
convention of 1889 a bouiularv commission 
wms established for the det(‘i-miiiat Ion of the 
boundary line consequent upon the change's 
in the courses of the Rio Grande^ and the 
Rio Colorado. (For the extradition tia'alios 
of 1899 and 1902, see Extradition Treaties.) 
An arbitration convention was signed in 
1908. (See A. B. C. Arbitration.) 

The question as to Whether the Chamizal 
tract at El Paso belongs to the United 
Stales or Mexico was submitted to arbitra- 
tion in 1910, but the result proved unsatis- 
factory. (See page SO.’bS.) 

Mexico also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United Slat(‘S and the 
several republics of South and (\*ntral 
America for the arbitration of p('(‘nninry 
claims and the protection of invtmlions, 
etc., wdiich was signed in Buenos Aires In 
1910 and proclaimed in IVashington Jnly 
29, 1014. (See South and Central AuK'i-ica, 
Treaties with.) 

Mexico, Gulf of: 

Canal from Atlantic Ocean to, dis- 
cussed, 995. 

Commerce of United States de- 
stroyed by pirates in, discussed, 
765. 

Naval force in, referred to, 2173. 
Instructions to commanders of, re- 
ferred to, 3065, 

Piracy, force employed in, for re- 
pression of, 826. 

Survey of coast of^ referred to, 2610, 
Vessels of the United States — 
Seized in, 3017. 

Visited by British officers in, 3062. 
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Miami Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
MicMgamia Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

MicMgan. — One of ttie western group of 
states ; nickname, “Tke Wolverine State’* ; 
motto, “Si quseris peninsulam amcenam, 
circumspice” (“If you seek a delightful 
peninsula, look about you”). It consists 
of two peninsulas, which extend from lat, 
41° 45' to 47° 30' north and from long. 
82“ 25' to 90“ 30' west. The southern pen- 
insula is bounded on the east by Lakes 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie and by Can- 
ada (separated by the St. ciair and Detroit 
rivers), on the south by Indiana and Ohio, 
and on the west by Lake Michigan. The 
upper peninsula (separated from the south- 
ern by the Strait of Mackinaw) lies be- 
tween Lake Superior on the north and 
Lakes Huron and Michigan and the State 
of Wisconsin on the south and west, and 
has an area of 58,080 square miles. The 
State is noted for its great mineral wealth. 
Its chief industries are the production of 
copper, salt, lumber, wool, and iron, and 
in the manufacture of furniture it is one 
of the most prominent states in the Union. 
The lumbering industry, in which it for- 
merly led the country, has declined, owing 
to misuse of the forest, although the in- 
dustry is still considerable. 

Michigan was first settled by the French 
at Sault Ste. Marie in 1668. It was ceded 
to Great Britain in 1763, was formally sur- 
rendered to the United States in 1796, 
formed part of the Northwestern Territory 
and later of Indiana Territory, and was 
constituted Michigan Territory in 1805. 
Detroit was taken by the British in 1812, 
but was recovered by the United States 
in 1813. Michigan was admitted to the 
Union in 1837. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census placed the number of 
farms in the State at 206,960, comprising 
18,940,614 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at ,$1,088,858,379. The av- 
erage value of farm land was $32.48. The 
value of domestic animals, poultry, etc., 
was $137,803,795, including 1,497,823 cat- 
tle, valued at $40,500,318 ; 610,033 horses, 
$71,312,474; 3,700 mules, $493,825; 1,245,- 
833 swine, $9,755,042; 2,306,476 sheep. 
$9,646,505; poultry, $5,610,958. The yield 
and value of field crops for 1911 is given 
as follows : corn, 1,690,000 acres, 55,770,- 
000 bushels, $30,250,000: wheat, 1,025,000 
acres, 18,450,000 bushels, $16,236,000; oats, 

1.500.000 acres, 42,900,000 bushels. $19.- 

734.000 : rye. 400,000 acres, 5,840,000 bush- 
els, $4,964,000 ; potatoes, 3oo,000 acres, 
.31,020.000 bushels, $22,024,000; hay, 2,- 

411.000 acres, 2,797,000 tons, $47,549,000. 
The miuoi’al products of the State consist 
largely of copper and iron, though coal, 
building stone, sand, gravel, cement, 
etc., are taken out in paying quantities. 
The State ranks second in the production 
of iron ore. In 1910 there wore mined 
13,303,906 long tons, valued at $41,393,685. 
ITie Marquette range, wholly in the State, 
and the Menominee and Gogebic, extending 
into Wisconsin, are rich mineral ledges. 
The State is one of the three largest pro- 
ducers of copper, being sui’paased only by 
Arizona and Montana. The output In 1909 
was 227,005,923 pounds, the largest in the 
history of the industry, vnlued at $30,- 
267,466; In 1910, only 219,000.000 pounds 
was produced, and in 1911 there was a 
further curtailment of about 5,000,000 
pounds on account of the low price of the 
metnl and the general condition of the 
market 


Midnight 

The manufacturing business is concerned 
chiefly with lumber, agricultural products, 
metals and mining. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Michigan having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 8,724. The amount of capital 
invested was $869,043, giving employment 
to 320,611 persons, using material valued 
at $592,801,000, and turning out finished 
goods worth $1,086,162,000. Salaries and 
wages paid amounted to $250,525,000. 

Michigan: 

Admission of, into Union — 

Application for, referred to, 1405. 
Conventions held in regard to, 1489. 
State government formed by inhab- 
itants of, 1405. 

Appropriation for, 382. 

Approval of bill providing for road 
limited to, explained, 1046. 

Boundary of — 

Controversy with Ohio regarding, 
1404, 1407. 

With Wisconsin, referred to, 1846. 

Governor of, report of, 379. 

Homestead entries in Marquette dis- 
trict in, confirmation of, referred 
to, 4665. 

Lands in — 

Ceded to United States by Indians, 
1257. 

Promised to soldiers, not fit for cul- 
tivation, recommendations re- 
garding, 555. 

Laws of, transmitted, 400, 6257. 

Becovery of, from British forces, re- 
ferred to, 520, 527. 

Bevenne District established within 
the State of, 6586. 

Supplies furnished citizens of, 527. 

Support of, referred to, 382. 

Middle Creek (Ky.), Battle of.— Jan. 9, 
1862, Col. James A. Garfield broke up his 
camp at Muddy Creek, Ky., and advanced 
with 1,800 men to attack Gen. Humphrey 
Marshall, who had some 2,500 troops, in 
Johnson County. Marshall, being advised 
of Garfield’s approach, took up a position 
on the heights of Middle Creek, about two 
miles from Prestonburg. On the morning 
of the 10 Lh Garfield began the attack. The 
battle lasted all day. Marshall retired from 
the field in the evening upon the arrival of 
Federal reenforcements and burned his 
stores to prevent their falling into Federal 
hands. Seventy-five of the Confederate 
dead were picked up on the field. The 
Union loss was less than 30, according to 
Federal accounts. 

Middle States, armed neutrality in, dis- 
cussed, 3225. 

Midnight Appointments.— During the last 
days of his presidential term John Adams, 
piqued at the success of Jefferson, whom 
he bitterly opposed for the presidency, made 
a number of Federal appointments, in every 
instance of men opposed to Jefferson and 
his principles. Among the appointments 
were sixteen circuit .iudges. Some of the 
commissions of these appointees were 
signed Just before midnight of March 3, 
1801, and were called “midnight appoint- 
ments.” 
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Midway Island, referred to, 5187. 
Milan Decree. — Nov. ll, 1807, France and 
England being then at war, the King of 
Great Britain and his privy council issued 
a decree forbidding trade between the Unit- 
ed States and any European country under 
Napoleon’s power. Napoleon thereupon, in 
retaliation, on Dec. 7, 1807, issued the 
Milan Decree, in w‘hich he declared “de- 
nationalized,” whether found in continental 
ports or on the high seas, any vessel which 
should submit to search by a British vessel 
or should touch at or set sail to or from 
Great Britain or her Colonies. (See also 
Berlin Decree ; Embargo ; Orders in Coun- 
cil.) 

Milan and Berlin Decrees: 

Discussed and referred to by Presi- 
dent — 

Jefferson, 409, 415, 430, 432, 434, 
441, 446. 

Madison, 467, 474, 476, 503, 513, 
522. 

Proclamations regarding, issued by 

Jefferson and Madison, 457, 466. 
Milan, Italy. Beneficence Congress at, 
4626. 

Mileage. — Compensation for traveling ex- 
penses at a certain rate per mile. The 
First Congress passed a law allowing each 
member $6 for every twenty miles traveled 
in going to and from Congress. In 1818 
this was raised to $8, and in 1856 mileage 
was limited to two sessions. Railway trans- 
portation having cheapened traveling ex- 
penses, Congress In 1800 reduced the mile- 
age to 20 cents a mile each way. 

Miles, The, claims of owners of, against 
Portugal, 2453. 

Military Academy .—As early as 1770 the 
idea of a National Military Academy had 
been advanced. A committee of the Con- 
tinental Congress was appointed to “pre- 
pare and bring in a plan of a military 
academy of the army.” Washington called 
the attention of Congress to the matter in 
1793, and in 1796 recommended the Institu- 
tion of a military academy (page 194). 
ISIarch 16, 1802, Congress passed the law 
founding the Academy. On Juno 20, 1801, 
the Secretary of War directed that all ca- 
dets of the corps of artillerists should re- 
port at West Point, on the Hudson River, 
for instruction, and on Sept. 1, 1801, the 
school was opened, with four army officers 
and one civilian as administrators and in- 
structors. 

The general comma nding the array has 
under the War Department, supervision of 
the Academy. The immediate government 
consists of a Superintendent, commandant 
of cadets, and seven <‘ommissioTU‘(l profes- 
sors. The act of Congress of June 0, tOOO, 
provided that the corps of cadc'ts shall con- 
sist of one from each (h)ngrossional dis- 
trict, one from each Territory, one from 
the District of (^olnml)ia, two from each 
state at large, and thirty from tin* United 
States at large. The act appro vcmI June 
28, 1902, provided that the iiTimber of ca- 
dets to be appointed from the United Slates 
at large Is not at any one time to exceed 
forty. An additional appointment of one 
cadet from Puerto Rico was authorized by 
a provision In the act of March ,3. 190.1, 
By a law passed April 17, 1916, Repre- 
sentatives may appoint two cadets instead 
of one. Senators four Instead of two and 
the l^rcsldent eighty, instead of forty. 


With each candidate appointed two alter- 
natives are also named. The act of June 
11, 1878, had provided that the number of 
cadets at large should not exceed ten, and 
this number had been increased to twenty 
by an act of March 2, 1899. The cadets 
are appointed by the President, those from 
the Congressional districts being recom- 
mended by a Congressman from the respec- 
tive districts, and those from the states at 
large being recommended by the Senators 
of the respective states. Those from the 
United States at large and from the District 
of Columbia are appointed directly by the 
President. With the exception of those ap- 
pointed from the United States at large, ap- 
plicants must be actual residents of the 
Congressional or Territorial districts or of 
the states respectively from which they are 
appointed. Except in cases of unexpected 
vacancies appointments must be made one 
year in advance of the date of admission. 

Appointees to the Military Academy 
must be between seventeen and twenty-two 
years of age, free fiom any infirmity 
which may render them unfit for military 
service, and able to pass a careful examina- 
tion in Englis'h grammar, English composi- 
tion, English literature, algebra through 
quadratic equations, plane geometry, de- 
scriptive geography and the elements of 
physical geography, especially the geography 
of the United States, United States history, 
the outlines of general history. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to 
permit not exceeding four Filipinos, to be 
designated, one for each class, by the Philip- 
pine Commission, to receive instruction at 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point ; Provided, That the Filipinos 
undergoing instruction shall receive the 
same pay, allowances, and emoluments as 
are authorized by law for cadets at the 
Military Academy appointed from the Unit- 
ed States, to be paid out of the same ap- 
propriations ; And provided further. That 
said Filipinos undergoing instruction on 
graduation shall be eligible only to com- 
missions in the Philippine Scouts. Serve 
for eight years, unless sooner discharged. 

The course of instruction, whidh Is quite 
thorough, requires four years, and is large- 
ly mathematical and professional. The 
principal subjects taught are mathematics, 
English, French, drawing, drill regulations 
of all arms of the service, natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, chemistry, Chemical 
physics, mineralogy, geology, electricity, 
history, International, constitutional, and 
military law, Spanish, civil and military en- 
gineering, art and science of war, and ord- 
nance and gunnery. About one-fourth of 
those appointed usually fall to pass the 
preliminary examinations, and but little 
over one-half of the remainder are finally 
graduated. The discipline Is very strict — ^ 
even more so than In the array — and the 
enforcement of penalties for offences Is in- 
flexible rather than severe. Academic 
duties begin September 1 and continue un- 
til June 4. Examinations are held In each 
December and Juno, and cadets found pro- 
fleient in studies and correct in conduct are 
given the particular standing In their class 
to which their merits entitle them, while 
those cadets deficient In either conduct or 
studies are discharged. 

From about the middle of June to the 
end of August cadets live In camp, engaged 
only In miUlary duties and receiving prac- 
tical military Instruction. Cadets are al- 
lowed but one leave of absence during the 
four years’ course, and this Is granted at 
the expiration of the first two years. The 
pay of a cadet is ,$700.50 per year, and, 
with proper economy, is snflieitmt for his 
support. The number of students at the 
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Academy is usually about five hundred and 
fifty. 

Upon graduating cadets are commissioned 
as second lieutenants in the United States 
Army. The whole number of graduates 
from 1802 to 1913, inclusive, has been 5,- 
205. It is virtually absolutely necessary 
for a person seeking an appointment to ap- 
ply to his Senator of Member of Congress. 
The appointments by the President are usu- 
ally restricted to sons of oflScers of the 
army and navy, who, by reason of their 
shifting residence, due to the necessities 
of the service, find it next to impossible to 
obtain an appointment otherwise- The Su- 
perintendent is Colonel Clarence Page 
Townsley, Coast Artillery Corps, U. S. A., 
and the military and academic staff con- 
sists of 130 persons. 

Military Academy: 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
955, 983. 

Bequest of George W. Callum for 
erection of memorial hall on 
grounds of, 5674. 

Cadets in — 

Enlistment of, time of, should be 
extended, 1607. 

Increase in corps of, recommended, 
3249. 

Promotion of, referred to, 2422. 
Eeferred to, 621. 

Discussed, 757, 781, 872, 983, 1019, 
4248, 4934, 5879. 

Enlargement of, necessary, 433, 471, 
551. 

Establishment of, recommended, 194, 
197, 878. 

Expenditures of, 4934. 

Extending time for enlistment of 
cadets in, recommended, 1607. 
Government of, rules for, 621. 
Improvement in, recommended, 4148. 
Military education in, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 1389. 

Eegulations for, amended, 4713. 
Removal of, suggested, 433. 

Rules for government of, 621. 
Military Asylum. (See Soldiers’ Home.) 
Military Commanders (see also Mili- 
tary Districts and Divisions) : 
Anonymous letter filed with corre- 
spondence of, return of, request- 
ed, 3999. 

Hot vested with authority to inter- 
fere with contracts between indi- 
viduals, order regarding, 3548. 
Military Commissions to Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and adjacent islands, 6322. 
Military Contributions to he levied 
upon Mexico, 2373, 2379. 

Referred to, 2418. 

Military Courts and Commissions (see 
also Lincoln, Abraham; Military 
Commission, etc.): 

Order — 

In relation to trials by, 3638. 
Sentences of imprisonment remitted, 
3537. 


Military 


Military Divisions and Departments: 

The Eastej'n Division. — Embracing De- 
partment of the East, Department of the 
Gulf, and the Panama Canal Zone ; head- 
quarters, Governors Island, N. Y. 

^ Department of the East. — Embracing the 
New England States, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia. West Virginia, 
Ohio, the Island of Porto Rico and islands 
and keys adjacent thereto ; headquarters, 
Fort Totten, N. Y. Commander, Brig,- 
Gen. T. H. Bliss. 

Department of the Gtilf . — Embracing the 
S^tates of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Geoigia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and the Artillery Dis- 
tricts of New Orleans and Galveston ; 
headquarters, Atlanta, Ga. Commander, 
Brig.-Gen. A. L. Mills. 

The Central Division. — Embracing De- 
partment of the Lakes, Department of the 
Missouri, Department of Texas, and the 
military reservations of Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
Fort Riley, Kansas ; headquarters, Chicago, 
111. Commander, Brig-Gen. R. D. Potts 
(temporary). 

Department of the LaTces. — Embracing 
the States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota ; 
headquarters, St. Paul, Minn. Commander, 
Brig.-Gen. R. W. Hoyt. 

Department of the Missouri. — Embracing 
the States of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas (ex- 
cept that part included in the military 
reservations of Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Riley), Nebraska, South Dakota, Wyoming 
(except that part included in the Yellow- 
stone National Park and the military reser- 
vation of Fort D. A. Russell), and Colorado ; 
headquarters, Omaha, Neb. Commander. 
Brig.-(5en. R. A, Smith. 

Department of Texas. — Embracing the 
States of Texas (except that part included 
in the Artillery District of Galveston), 
Louisiana (except that part included in 
the Artillery District of New Orleans), Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico : head- 
quarters, San Antonio, Tex. Commander, 
Brig.-Gen. J. W. Duncan. 

The Western Division. — Embracing De- 
partment of California, Department of the 
Columbia, and Department of Hawaii ; 
headquarters, San Francisco, Cal. Com- 
mander, Maj.-Gen. A. Murray. 

Department of California. — Embracing 
the States of California, Nevada, Utah and 
Arizona ; headquarters, Fort Miley, Cal. 
Commander, Brig.-Gen. D. H, Brush. 

Department of the Columbia. — Embrac- 
ing the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, so much of Wyoming as is 
included in the Yellowstone National Park, 
and Alaska ; headquarters, Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Wash. Commander, Brig.-Gen. M. P. 
Mans. 

Department of Haicaii. — Embracing the 
Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies ; 
headquarters at Honolulu, H. T. Com- 
mander, Brig.-Gen. M. M. Macomb. 

Philippines Division. — Embracing Depart- 
ment of Luzon, Department of the Visayas, 
and Department of Mindanao ; headquarters, 
Manila, P. I. Commander, Maj.-Gen. J. 
Franklin Bell. 

Department of Luzon . — Embracing all 
that portion of the Philippine Archipelago 
lying north of a line passing southeastward- 
ly through the West Pass of Apo, or Min- 
doro Strait, the twelfth parallel of north 
latitude : thence east along said parallel 
to longitude 124° 3 0' east of Greenwich, 
but including the Island of Palawan and 
adjacent small islands, the Island of Mas- 
bate ; thence northerly to and through San 
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Military Divisions and Depts—Cont’d. 
Bernardino Straits ; headquarters. Manila, 
P. I. Commander, Brig.-Gen. F. Funston. 

Department of the Visayas. — Embracing 
all islands of the Philippine Archipelago 
lying south of the southern boundary line 
of the Department of Luzon and east of 
longitude 121° 45' east of Greenwich and 
north of the ninth parallel of latitude, ex- 
cept the islands of Mindanao. Palawan, and 
all islands east of the Straits of Surigao ; 
headquarters, Iloilo, P. 1. Commander, 
Brig.-Gen. G. S. Anderson. 

Department of Mindanao. — Embracing all 
islands of the Philippine Archipe'ago not 
included in other departments : headquar- 
ters, Zamboanga, P. I. Commander, Brig.- 
Gen. John J. Pershing. 

Military Districts and Divisions: 

Assignments to, 3749, 3750, 3754, 
3755, 3859, 3860, 3861, 3862, 3863, 
3864, 3866, 3869, 3973, 3975, 3976, 

4047, 4048, 4753. 

Orders regarding, rescinded, 3976, 

4048. 

Creation of, 3860. 

Authority for, referred to, 3830. 

Dissolution of, 404874049. 

First, fourth and fifth districts dis- 
solved, 4048, 4049. 

Instructions relating to third district 
referred to, 3826. 

Plans, etc., for barracks and quarters 
in Military Division of Potomac, 
4666. 

Eeports and recommendations of 
commanders of, 3994, 3999. 

Military Drafts. (See Drafts, Mili- 
tary.) 

Military Education. — The military edu- 
cational system of the United States, ex- 
clusive, of the Military Academy at West 
Point, comprises the following : 

1. The Army War College, Washington, 
D. C., under the management of a president 
and directors detailed from olRcors of the 
army. The course of instruction Is for 
one year, beginning September 1. A limited 
number of ofiicers not below the rank of 
captain, selected on account of exceptional 
eniciency and fitness, are detailed annually 
for instruction. The purpose of the col- 
lege is to make practical application of 
knowledge already acquired, not to impart 
academic instruction. 

IT. The Army Serrire Schools. The 
group of schools eslabllshod at Fort. Leaven- 
worth, I'fansaa, consisting of the Army 
School of the Lino as the basic school, the 
Army Staff Follege, the Army Signal School, 
the Army Field Engineer Scbool. and the 
Army Field Service and Correspondence 
School for Medical Officers as special affili- 
ated schools, are designated the Army Ser- 
vice Schools, and are under the direction 
of a Comma ndiint not of lower grade than 
that of a Brig.'ulier-OencM’al. 

The course of instruction at the schools, 
except a.s otherwise sial(‘d. is includi‘d in 
one term from .September 1 to June 30 of 
the following year. 

1. The Army School of the Line. The 
object of this school Is the Instruction of 
selected officers from the line of the army 
in the leading and care of troops in time 
of war and their training In time of peace. 
The Assistant Commandant of the Army 
Service Schools is also the Director of the 
School of the Line, 


Upon graduation, the student classes are 
graded, in order of merit, as “honor gradu- 
ates,'* “distinguished giaduates.” and 
“graduates,” respectively. 

2. The Army Staff College, for the in- 
struction of officers detailed annually from 
the highest graduates of the latest class 
of the School of the Line, recommended by 
the Academic Board of that school. The ob- 
ject of this college is to impart instruction 
to officers in the duties of the general staff 
of an army : to prepare them for the Army 
War College and to investigate military 
inventions, discoveries and developments. 

The Commandant, Assistant Command- 
ant, Secretary and Senior Instructors of the 
School of the Line hold corresponding posi- 
tions in the Staff College. 

3. The Army Signal School, for instruc- 
tion of officers of the Signal Corps in their 
duties, including aeronautics : for instruc- 
tion of officers of the line, who arc desig- 
nated therefor, in signal duties, and to 
make research and experiments in subiects 
pertaining to the work of the Signal Corps. 
The school is under the general direction of 
the Commandant of the Army School of the 
Line. 

4. The Army Field Engineer School, for 
the instruction of officers of the Engineer 
Corps, not exceeding ten. and engineer offi- 
cers of the National Guard. 

5 The Army Field Service and Corre- 
spondence School for Medical OfTicers, for 
the instruction of officers of the Medical 
Corps and of the National Guard. Part 
one of this school requires attendance in 
person for a graded course of study, and 
part two for a course by correspondence. 
The course of Instruction is eight weeks, 
from April 1 of each year. Students who 
complete the course satisfactorily receive 
certificates of proficiency. 

III. The Army Medical School. Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the instruction of medical 
officers of the army, candidates for appoint- 
ment In the Medical Corps, and medical 
officers of the National Guard, The faculty 
consists of a president and Instructors. The 
course of instruction is for eight months, 
from October 1 each year. Graduates re- 
ceive diplomas. 

IV The Coast Artillery School, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia The object of this school 
is to enlarge the field of instruction of the 
garrison schools for Coast Artillery ofilcers 
by advanced courses of study and practical 
training in technical dutit'S ; to prepare 
specially selected officers for the more im- 
portant possltions in the Coast Artillery ; 
also to educate and tmiii schM-ted (uilisted 
men for the higher noii-coiu missioned stuff 
grades in the Coa.st Artillery, 'flu' cour.se.s 
of instruction for ofilcers and enlisted men 
are each comprisi'd in one school year, from 
January .3 to Di'cember 1. Snt'clal courses 
in hallistios are also provided. 

Ofilcers who arc graduated are furnished 
with diplomas, as “honor graduates,” “dis- 
tinguished gradual es,” or “graduates,” ac- 
cording to their standing. 

V. 7’/m Bnyinecr School. Washington 
Barracks. D. C. This scfiiool is under the 
control of the Chief of Engineer.s, Xts ob- 
ject is to prepare junior ofi'ua'rs of engineers 
for the active dutb^s of their corps ; to make 
exr)enmcTita and recommendatlon.s, and to 
give instruction pertaining to the civil en- 
gineering work of the army. The course of 
instruction is one year, beginning Septem- 
ber 1. Diplomas are given to siudoiils wlio 
successfully complete the course, 

Vr. The Mounted Service School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas, is under the command of a 
general officer, who also commands the post 
of Port Riley. The object of the school Is 
to give practical instruction to field and 
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Military Education— Conti;tue<2. 
company officers of cavalry and field ar- 
tillery, and to farriers and horseshoe rs. 
The courses for field officers begin April 
1 and October 10 ; the course for company 
officers is from September 25 to June 80, 
following : and for farriers and horseshoers 
two courses of four months each. Company 
officers who are graduated receive diplomas. 

VIL The iSchool of Fire for Field Attil- 
lery, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, for practical in- 
struction in field artillery firing. Courses 
of instruction are prescribed : A, for cap- 
tains and lieutenants : B, for field officers 
of field artillery ; C, for non-commissioned 
officers, and D, for officers of the militia. 
Officers and enlisted men who complete any 
course satisfactorily receive certificates of 
proficiency. 

VI II. School of Musketry, Fort Sill. Okla- 
homa. for instruction in small-arms firing. 

IX. Garrison Schools, one at each mili- 
tary post, for the instruction of officers of 
the army and the National Guard, in sub- 
jects pertaining to their ordinary duties. 
The course covers three years and the 
annual terms five months each, from No- 
vember 1st. Certificates of proficiency in 
each subject of study are given to those 
who pass the prescribed examination 
therein. 

X. Post Schools for Instruction of Bn^ 
listed Men in the common branches of edu- 
cation and military subjects. 

XI. Schools for Bakers and Cooks, at 
San Francisco, California, Washington, D 
C., and Fort Riley, Kansas, for the instruc- 
tion of selected enlisted men. 

Officers of the National Guard are ad- 
mitted to most of the Army Schools, under 
the Militia law of January 21, 1903, and 
regulations prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment. They must be nominated by the 
governors of their states. Those admitted 
to any of the schools receive mileage and 
money commutations for subsistence, quar- 
ters, etc. A considerable number of militia 
officers enter these schools, notably the gar- 
rison schools, annually. 

Military Education, discussed, 6671, 

6721. 

Military Encampment, International, to 
be held at Chicago during World's 
Fair discussed, 5669. 

Foreign guests attending, not to pay 
duties on baggage, 5164. 

Military Establishment (see also 
Army) : 

Proposition of Czar of Bussia for re- 
duction of, discussed, 6335. 
Military Expeditions. (See Expeditions 

Against Foreign Powers.) 

Military Governors. (See Provisional 

Governors.) 

Military Information, Bureau of: 

Discussed, §879. 

Eeorganization of, 5755. 

Military Justice, Bureau of, recommen- 
dations regarding, 4570. 

Military Order of Foreign Wars.— The 
Military Order of Foreign Wars of the 
United States was instituted In the City 
of New York, Dec. 27, 1894, by veterans 
and descendants of veterans of one or more 
of the five foreign wars which the United 
States had been engaged in, to wit: the 
War of the Revolution, the War with 
Tripoli, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 


and the War with Spain, “to perpetuate 
the names and memory of brave and loyal 
men who took part in establishing and 
maintaining the principles of the Govern- 
ment” in said wars, and “to preserve rec- 
ords and documents relating to said wars, 
and to celebrate the anniversaries of his- 
toric events connected therewith.’’ Since 
the establishment of the order the United 
States has fought its fifth foreign war. By 
an amendment to the constitution all Amer- 
ican officers who participate in the war with 
Spain, or any future foreign campaign 
recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment as “war,” are rendered eligible to 
membership as veteran companions. 

Members are entitled “companions.” and 
are either "veteran companions’’ or "heredi- 
tary companions.” The former are com- 
missioned officers of the army, navy, or 
marine corps of the United States who par- 
ticipated in any of the foreign wars of the 
United States. The latter are direct lineal 
descendants, in the male line only, of com- 
missioned officers who served honorably in 
any of the said wars. Commanderies may 
be established in each of the states, and 
state commanderies now exist in the States 
of New York. Pennsylvania. Connecticut, 
Illinois, California. Massachusetts. Mary- 
land. Ohio, Missouri. Vermont, Virginia, 
Rhode Island. Louisiana. Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Texas. Georgia. Colorado, 
New Jersey, and the District of Columbia 
The National Commandery was instituted 
March 11. 1896. by the officers of the New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut com- 
manderies. Present membership, over 1,- 
800 companions There are Vice-Com- 
ma nders-General representing each state 
commandery. 

Military Park. (See Chiekamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park.) 
Military Peace Establishment. (See 
Army.) 

Military Posts. (See also Forts.) 
Disposition of abandoned, recom- 
mended, 4524, 4569. 

Establishment of — 

Lands donated by Indians for, 436. 
Recommended, 831, 1475, 1940, 

2111, 2190. 

Estimates, plans, etc., for, 4666, 4670, 
4674, 4677, 4680, 4687. 

Military Reservations: 

Additional land for Fort Preble, Me., 
recommended, 4777. 

Indian school at, establishment of, 
recommended, 4683. 

Legislation to provide for disposal of, 
recommended, 4660, 4690, 4737, 

4740, 4782, 4783. 

Military Schools and Colleges.— Besides 
the United Slates Military Academy (q. y.) 
at West Point there are the following 
schools and colleges making up a system of 
military education: Tae War College, for 
advanced instruction In the science and art 
of war, at Washington. D. C. ; the General 
Service and Staff College, at Fort Leaven- 
worthp Kansas : the Artillery School, at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia ; the School of Submarine 
Defense, at Fort Totten, New York; the 
Engineer School of Application, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. : the School of Application for 
Cavalry and Field Artillery, at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, and the Army Medical School, at 
Washington, D. C. 
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Military Stores, provisions for — 
Discussed, 416. 

Eeeommended, 317. 

Military Tribunals.^ ^ (See Military 

Courts and Commissions.) 
Militia.—Citizens of a state enrolled as 
soldiers for training and discipline, but 
called into active service only in emer- 
gencies, as distinguistied from the regular 
soldiers, who are in constant service. The 
Constitution empowers Congress “to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions.” In 1792 
an act was passed to provide for the na- 
tional defense by establishing a uniform 
militia throughout the United States by 
the enrollment of every free able-bodied 
white male citizen between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five. (See Army.) An 
act of March 2, 1867, permitted the en- 
rollment of negroes. 

The militia was called out by Federal au- 
thorities in 1794 to quell the Whisky Re- 
bellion in western Pennsylvania, during the 
War of 1812, and in 1861, during the Civil 
War. 

The law of Jan. 21, 1903, provided for 
the better equipment of this service and 
supplied an organic connection between the 
National Guard and the Regular Army, the 
purpose being to create a National Volun- 
teer Reserve that could he called upon 
whenever needed by the general Govern- 
ment. This law provides that the militia 
shall consist of every available male citizen 
in the respective states, territories, and the 
District of Columbia, and every available 
male of foreign birth who had declared his 
intention to become a citizen, the entire mi- 
litia body being divided into two classes : 
(1) the Organized Militia, to be known as 
the National Guard of the State, Territory, 
or District of Columbia, or by such other 
designation as may be given them by the 
laws of the respective states or territories ; 
and (2) the remainder, to be known as the 
Reserve Militia. 

The organized militia of those state and 
territorial organizations that have in the 
past or shall in the future participate in 
the annual appropriation made by Congress 
for the militia, and the organization, ar- 
mament, and discipline of the organized 
militia is the same as that proscribed for 
the regular and volunteer army. 

The act of Jan. 21, 1903, and the laws 
antecedent thereto restricted the use of 
the organized militia when called forth by 
the President in lime of emergency to serv- 
ice in the United States and to a period 
of nine months. The act approved May 
27, 1908, removes these two restrictions 
and makes the organized militia of the 
several states available for service during 
the period of commission of the officers or 
enlistment of the men, and within or with- 
out the boundaries of the United States. 
Under this law, therefore. It will not be 
necessary to go through the formalities of 
newly enlisting the organized militia when 
called forth by the President. Section 7 
of the act of Jan. 21, 1903, as amended 
by the act of May 27, 1008, provides ^‘that 
every officer and enlisted man of the militia 
who shall bo called forth in the manner 
hereinbefore prescribed shall be mustered 
for service without further enlistment.*' 
The call of the President will, therefore, 
of itself accomplish the transfer of the 
organized militia speclfled in his call from 
state relations to Federal relations. The 
militia so called forth becomes at once a 
part of the Army of the United States, and 
the President becomes Its Commander-In- 


Chief; it is therefore as completely under 
the orders of the President and as com- 
pletely serviceable, both as to time and 
place, as the regular army. 

Among other important provisions of the 
new militia act may be mentioned, fixing 
the organization, armament and discipline 
of the organized militia after Jan. 21, 1910, 
the same as that of the Regular Army ; 
providing that the organized militia shall 
be called in time of emergency into the 
service of the United States in advance of 
any volunteer force. 

Assuming that all male citizens IS to 45 
years of age are available for military duty 
the total number of citizen soldiers, elimi- 
nating Chinese, Japanese and alien whites, 
based on the census of 1910, with 10 per 
cent, added for estimated increase to 1916, 
the following table compiled by the Census 
Bureau places gives the military strength of 
the United States as 21,071,076, divided 
among the states as follows : 


STATE 

NUMBER 

STATE 

NUMBER 

Maine 

156,449 

North Carolina.. 

401,917 

New Hampshire. 

93,321 

South Carolina. . 

283,490 

Vennont 

76,017 

Georgia 

507,688 

Massachusetts . . 

785,581 

Florida 

177,152 

Rhode Island . . . 

129,131 

Kentucky 

469,711 

Connecticut 

266,697 

Tennessee 

434,641 

New York 

2,223,633 

Alabama 

414,454 

New Jersey 

617,013 

Mississippi 

354,133 

Pennsylvania . . . 

1,842,266 

Arkansas 

321 924 

Ohio 

1,107,888 

Louisiana 

347,518 

Tndiana 

596,682 

Oklahoma 

366,339 

Illinois 

1,369,910 

Texas 

828,756 

Michigan 

634,518 

Montana 

128,862 

Wisconsin 

512,261 

Idaho 

88,839 

Minnesota 

505,187 

Wyoming 

55,886 

Iowa 

489,829 

Colorado 

210,637 

Missouri 

741,180 

New Mexico 

75,371 

North Dakota... 

348,920 

Arizona 

60,915 

South Dakota.. . 

343,895 

Utah 

86,590 

Nebraska 

274,507 

Nwada 

30,489 

Kansas 

379 730 

Washington 

350,746 

Delaware 

46,139 

Oregon 

190,165 

Maryland 

270,818 

California 

687,822 

Dist. Columbia.. 

80,858 



Virginia 

410,422 

Total for United 


West Virginia... 

281,179 

States 21,071,076 


Public apathy in regard to the militia 
gave way during the Bluropean War of 1014- 
17 to a general demand that all male citi- 
zens be organized and trained for possible 
military service. 

The House, Juno 23, adopted the ITay 
resolution aiitlioriziug tht‘ I'resident to 
draft National Guardsmen into Fedcu-al serv- 
ice. The Senate military comiuil Pm' favor- 
ably reported the measure on the 2‘tt,h. with 
an amendment which struck out the House 
plan for supporting the dependent families 
of members of the guard, and substitutx^d a 
proposal to exclude married men and others 
with dependents relying on them for support. 

The Senate also struck out the clause 
which expressed the opinion of Uongross 
that an emergency existed, and which was 
so framed as to place responsibility upon, 
the Senate and House, and directly author- 
ized the I'residcnt to draft the militia or- 
ganizations into Federal service. 

In its amended form It was adopted by 
the Senate, June 20. The hlU was sent to 
a conferoTiee committee, Juno 27. The com- 
mittee deadlocked for several days over the 
question of paying the dependent families of 
the guardsmen, but finally July 1 the House 
gave wav. 

The secretary of War Issues without 
cost to the states or territories all arms 
and equipment necessary to supply all of 
the organized militia. The Secretary of 
War is also authorized to provide for the 
preparation of the organized militia for the 
encampment manoouvers and field manoeu- 
vers of the regular army In which the 
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Militia— 

militia receives the same pay, subsistence 
and transportation as the regular army. 
Upon the requisition of the Governor of 
any state or territory having militia or- 

f anized under this law, the Secretary of 
i''ar may assign one or more officers of 
the regular army for service in the militia 
of the state or territory. Alaska has no 
militia. Guam and Samoa have small pro- 
visional forces used for police purposes. 
The Philippines have a constabulary force 
for police or regular military service. 
Puerto Rico has a provisional force under 
the command of a Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the United States Army. 

Congress annually appropriates $2,000,- 
000 for the support of the militia, appor- 
tioned among the various states according 
to the strength of their organizations. In 
1909, $492,502.25 was devoted to the pro-i 
motion of rifle practice, and $1,477,497 for 
arms, equipment and camp purposes. (See 
Army, Training Camps.) 

The Chief of Coast Artillery has indi- 
cated that about 20,000 of the organized 
militia will be required for the coast artil- 
lery reserves and approximately the same 
number for coast artillery supports- These 
troops would be required for service in 
the immediate vicinity of the fortifications, 
and would not be available for use with 
the mobile army until all question of sea 
power along the coast had been settled 
favorably. (See also Army; War, Depart- 
ment of ; Artillery ; Arms and Ammunition ; 
Naval Militia.) 

The Militia law of Jan. 21, 1003, as 
amended by the act of May 27, 1908, pro- 
vides : "That the militia shall consist of 
every able-bodied male citizen of the re- 
spective states and every able-bodied male 
of foreign birth who has declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen, who is more 
than eighteen and less than forty-five years 
of age, and shall be divided into two cla.sses 
— the organized militia, to be known as the 
National Guard (or by such other desig- 
nations as may be given them by the laws 
of the respective states or territories), the 
remainder to be known as the reserve mi- 
litia.” 

Militia: 

Arming and equipping of, recom- 
mended, 4724, 4768, 6159. 

Artillery tactics for use of, prepared, 
927. 

Called out to prevent British invasion 
from Canada, 1618. 

Cavalry tactics for use of, prepared, 
927. 

Discharge of, directed, 455. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 869, 958, 995. 

Arthur, 4768. 

Cleveland, 5877, 5968, 6159. 
Jackson, 1166, 1389, 1474. 

Jefferson, 317, 333, 373, 394. 
Lincoln, 3249. 

McKinley, 6385. 

Madison, 461, 463, 471, 479, 534, 
551, 561. 

Monroe, 758, 781. 

Polk, 2481. 

Tyler, 1902, 2121. 

Van Buren, 1754. 

Washington, 57, 59, 78, 99, 132, 159, 
161, 176, 196. 


Distribution of arms, ordnance, 
stores, etc., to District of Columbia 
and Territories, regulations regard- 
ing, 5159, 5462. 

Encampment of National Guard in 
coast works, recommended, 5476. 
Encouragement of National Guard, 
recommended, 5550. 

Guard, National, referred to, 5476. 
Increase in, recommended, 429. 

Indian wars, campaigns of, in. (See 
Indian Wars.) 

Insurrections suppressed by. (See Il- 
legal Combinations.) 

Laws for, revision of, recommended, 
228, 230, 317, 504, 523, 869, 1166. 
Organization, arming, and disciplin- 
ing, 4570. 

Plan for, submitted, 63. 

President cannot call into service ex- 
cept by authority of Congress, 
2640. 

Modification in laws regarding, rec- 
ommended, 2641. 

Befusal of governors of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut to furnish 
quotas of, 501. 

Eeorganization of military system 
and National Guard, recommended, 
6761. 

Returns of, 338, 356, 366, 388, 409, 
435, 449, 455, 584, 653, 687, 773, 781. 
Suppressing insurrections by. (See 
Illegal Combinations.) 

Volunteer force should be enlisted, 
429, 463, 479, 2121. 

Young men should become members 
of, 373. 

Mill Springs (Ky.), Battle of.— Early 
in the winter of 1801-62 the Confederate 
General Felix K. Zollicoffer, with a force of 
about 5,000 men, intrenched himself at Mill 
Springs, on the Cumberland River in Wayne 
County, Ky. Jan. 17, 1862, Gen. George H. 
Thomas, with 8,000 Union troops, advanced 
to dislodge him. The Confederates set out 
to meet Thomas, and on Jan. 19, 1862, an 
engagement took place, begun by the ad- 
vance guard of both armies. The Confeder- 
ates were driven back to their camp, which 
they a,l)andoned during the night. Twelve 
pieces of artillery, 156 wagons, 1,000 horses 
and mules, as well as large quantities of 
small arms, ammunition, and stores fell into 
the hands of the Union army. Crossing the 
Cumberland River, the retreating army 
burned their boats to prevent pursuit. The 
loss ou the Confederate side was 350. The 
Unionists lost 246. Gen. Zollicoffer was 
among the Confederate dead. 

Mill Springs, Ky., battle of, discussed, 
3301. 

Milligan Case.--A United States Supreme 
Court case Involving the right of the 
President to suspend the rights of citizens 
under "habeas corpus proceedings. Oct. 6, 
1864, during the Civil War, Milligan was 
arrested by order of Gen. Hovey, and on 
Oct. 21 was brought before a military 
commission convened at Indianapolis, Ind., 
by the same officer. He was tried, foupd 
guilty; and sentenced to be hanged for 
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Milligan Case — Gontinued, 
participating in rebellious scbemes. By 
the haotas corpus act of Congress in 1863 
lists were to be fiirnishecl in each State 
of persons suspected of violating national 
law. But any such persons arrested 
against whom no indictments should be 
found by the circuit court or district court 
were to be freed on petition verilied by 
oath. The Milligan indictment was not 
found by the circuit or district court. He 
objected to the authority of the military 
commission and sued lor a writ of hah as 
corpus iu the circuit court. The case com- 
ing before the Supreme Court in 1866, 
it was decided, Justice Davis rending the 
opinion, that the writ should be issued 
and the prisoner discharged. The court 
held that the power of erecting military 
jurisdiction in a State not invaded and 
not m rebellion was not vested in Con- 
gress and that it could not be exercised in 
this particular case ; that the prisoner, a 
civilian, was exempt from the laws of war 
and could only he tried by a jury ; that 
the writ of habeas corpus could not be sus- 
pended constitutionally, though the privilege 
of that writ might bo. The Chief Justice 
and Justices Wayne, Swayne, and Miller, 
while concurring in the judgment, made 
through the first named a separate state- 
ment of reasons. The decision expressly 
stated that conspiracies to aid rebellion 
were enormous crimes and that Congress 
was obliged to enact severe laws to meet 
the crisis. (See also Habeas Corpus; 
Marry man Case.) 

Milliken’s Bend (La.), Battle of.— Dur- 
ing the operations before Vicksburg, Grant 
had withdrawn troops from all the posts 
within his reach to strengthen his army. 
The fort at Milliken’s Bend, on the Missis- 
sippi River, in Louisiana, was left in charge 
of a small garrison, mostly negroes. June 
C, 1803, the place was attacked by a party 
of Louisiana Confederates under Gen. Ben. 
McCulloch, who might have been successful 
in their assault but for the arrival of the 
gunlioats Ghociaw and Lexington, The Con- 
federates were repulsed. The Federal loss 
was 404 killed and wounded. 


Milwaukee, Wis., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 
Mineral Lands. (See Lands, Mineral.) 
Miners, act for protection of, in Terri- 
tories, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5663. 

Mines (see also Lands, Mineral): 
Bureau of, advocated, 7484. 

Copper, referred to, 764, 803. 

Gold, discovered, 3451. 

In Black Hills, 4306, 4355. 

In California, 2486. 

Lead, referred to, 359, 710, 711, 759, 
803, 892, 931. 

Mines, Bureau of.— Chapter 240 of the 


acts of the second session of the Cist Con- 

f ress to establish In the Department of the 
nterlor a Bureau of Mines was approved 
•^iay JO, 1010. The act provided for the 
establishment of said bureau and a director 
'who shall be thoroughly equipped for 
the duties of said office by technical edu- 
cation and experience,’’ with an annual 
salary of $0,OOO. Transfer to the bureau 
was fowlded for the Investigations of the 
analy^zlng and testing of coals, lignites and 
other mineral fuel substances, and the iu- 
vestigayon as to the cause of mine explo- 
sions, from the Daited States Geological 


Survey. The duties of the bureau were 
prescribed as follows : “It shall be the 
province and duty of said bureau and its 
director, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to make diligent in- 
vestigation of the methods of es- 

pecially in relation to the safety ( ■' m 
and the appliances best adapted to prevent 
accidents, the possible improvement of con- 
ditions under which mining operations are 
carried on, the treatment of oies and other 
mineral substances, the use of explosives 
and electricity, the prevention of accidents, 
and other inquiries and technologic investi- 
gations pertinent to said industries, and 
from time to time make such public reports 
of the work, investigations and information 
obtained as the Secretary of said depart- 
ment may direct, with the recommendations 
of such bureau.’" (See also Interior, De- 
partment of.) 

Ministers of United States (see also 
Consular and Diplomatic Service; 
the several powers) : 

Assurances of respect to, 256, 269. 

Assemblage of, in Tacubaya, Mexico, 
for concluding treaties at Pana- 
ma, to promote friendliness and 
good will with South American 
Republics, 935. 

Congress indefinitely postponed, 
951. 

Instructions to, 997. 

Correspondence between, effects of 
publication of, 385. 

Elevation of, missions and title of 
ambassador conferred, 5874, 6335. 

Interfered with by Erench command- 
er, 780. 

List of — 


Charges d'affaires, secretaries, and, 
transmitted, 2830. 

Money appropriated for, rights of, re- 
garding, referred to, 912. 

Must have assurances that they will 
be respected, 256, 269. 

Official residences for, recommended, 
6072, 6155. 

Peace between Groat Britain and 
United States, treaty of, received 
from, 537. 

Presents — 


Prom foreign States not to be ac- 
cepted by, 1256. 

Given to, deposited in State De- 
partment, 1256, 1258, 1260. 
Previously given to, should be re- 
turned, 1257, 

Salary of, discussed, 103, 1910, 1953. 
Increase in salary of commissioner 
to China recommendod, 2658. 
Sent to Congress of ISTations. (See 
under Panama, Isthmus of.) 
Ministers to United States. (See the 
several powers.) 

Minnesota.— One of th© western group of 
states; nickname, '"Th© Gopher State"’; 
motto, "L’Etoile du nord” (“The North 
Star*;). It extends from lat 43° 80' to 
49° 25' north and from long* 89° 29' to 
bounded on th© north 
by British America, on east by Lai© 
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Minnesota — Continued. 

Superior and Wisconsin, on the south by 
Iowa, and on the west by the Dakotas, and 
has an area of 84,682 square miles. The 
chief industries are wheat growing, lumber- 
ing, and flour and grist milling, and in the 
produces of this latter industry the State 
has the largest output in the country. The 
manufacture of lumber and timber products 
is a rapidly progressing industry. Minne- 
sota is one of the leading wheat-producing 
states of the Union. The region was first 
explored by the French near the close of 
the seventeenth century, the first settle- 
ment being made at Duluth in 1678. In 
1763 France ceded the territory east of the 
Mississippi to England, by whom it was 
ceded to the United States in 1783. It 
formed part of the Northwest Territory 
organized in 1787, and was successively in- 
cluded in the Territories of Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. The lands west of the 
Mississippi form part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and were included successively in the 
Territories of Upper Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Iowa. March 3^ 1849, 

Congress passed an act creating Minnesota 
Territory. In 1851, 21,000,000 acres of 
land w^ere acquired of the Dakotas by the 
treaty of Traverse de Sioux. May 11, 1858, 
Minnesota became a State. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 155,759, comprising 

27.623.000 acres, valued, with the build- 
ings thereon, at .$1,259,510,000, and the im- 
plements and machinery used in farming 
are worth ,$52,243,000. The number and 
value of the principal domestic animals 
was: horses, 767,000, valued at $85,137,- 
000 ; mules, 9,000, $1,026,000 ; milch cows, 
1,125,000, .$37,125,000 ; other cattle, 1,288,- 
000, $17,560,000; sheep, 482,000, $1,928,- 
000; swine, 1,003,000, $11. 534, 000. The 
yield and value of field crops for 1911 is 
given as follows : corn, 2,200,000 acres, 74,- 

140.000 bushels, $39,294,000 ; wheat, 4,350,- 
000 acres, 43,935,000 bushels, $40,420,000 ; 
oats, 2,948,000 acres, 67,214,000 bushels, 
$26,886,000; rye, 240,000 acres, 4,488,000 
buslnfls, $3,501,000 ; potatoes, 225,000 acres, 

25.875.000 bushels, $15,008,000; hay, 799,- 
000 acres, 799,000 tons, $9,508,000. 

Minnesota far outranks all other states 
In the mining of iron ore, and during the 
last four years has contributed both in 
quantity and value considerably more than 
half the iron ore produced and marketed in 
the United States, according to the United 
States Geological Survey. In 1913 the 
total marketed production of iron ore In 
this country was 59,043,098 long tons, val- 
ued at $130,905,558, of which Minnesota 
contributed 36,603,331 tons, valued at 
$80,789,025. In 1912 Minnesota produced 
34,249,813 long tons of Iron ore, valued at 
$61,805,017. Because of its great wealth 
In iron ores and of their extended develop- 
ment, Minnesota ranks ninth among all the 
states in the total value of its mineral 
production. The value of the iron ore pro- 
duced in the state represents considerably 
more than ninety per cent of the total 
output. The chief sources of supply are the 
Mesabl and Vermilion ranges. 

The report of the State treasurer showed 
a im lance on hand Aug. 1, 1910, of $4,261,- 
2.31 ; receipts during the year, $15,612,048, 
and expcnaiturcs, $16,864,789 ; cash balance 
July 31, 1911, $3,508,491. The bonded debt 
at the end of the fiscal year was $1,518,000. 

There were in 1906, 8,223 miles of steam 
railway in the State and 638 miles of elec- 
tric line. From St. Paul ten railways radiate 
with a total length of 60,000 miles. The 
Great Northern owns a line of steamers 
which run between Pugat Sound and China, 


Japan and the Philippines. The popula- 
tion of the state in 1910 was 2,075,708. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Minnesota having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 5,974. The amount of 
capital invested was $354,434,000, giving 
employment to 115,690 persons, using ma- 
terial valued at $336,849,000, and turning 
out finished goods worth $493,354,000. Sal- 
aries and wages paid amounted to $80,- 
591,000. 

Minnesota: 

Admission of, into Union — 
Discussion and territory outside of, 
referred to, 3121. 

Taking of census in accordance 
with act providing for, referred 
to, 3002. 

Constitution of, transmitted, 3000. 

Indian massacres in, and persons sen- 
tenced to be hanged, discussed, 
3345. 

Land districts of, 6852, 6853. 

Public building to be erected in, re- 
ferred to, 2682. 

Public lands in, to be surveyed, 2838. 
Minnesota and NTorthwestern Eailroad 

Co., suit instituted against, in name 

of United States referred to, 2830. 
Minnetaree Indians, (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Mint. — By an act of Congress passed April 
2, 1792, the first United States mint was 
established at Philadelphia. The first 
machinery and first metal used were im- 
ported, and copper cents were coined the 
following year. In 1794 silver dollars were 
made, and the suceeding year gold eagles. 
In 1835 branch mints were established in 
New Orleans, La., at Charlotte, N. C., and 
at Dahlonega, Ga. ; in 1852, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; in 1864, at Dallas City, Oreg., 
and in 1870, at Carson City, Nev. The 
mints at Charlotte and Dahlonega were 
suspended in 1861, that at Dallas in 1875, 
that at Carson City in 1885, and that at 
New Orleans from 1860 to 1879. Assay 
oflGlces, considered branches of the mint, were 
established at New York in 1854, Denver, 
Col., in 1864, Bois6 City, Idaho, in 1872, 
and at other places at later dates. The 
mints as at present established are situated 
at Philadelphia, San Francisco and New 
Orleans ; those at Carson City and Denver 
are equipped as assay offices, and no coins 
are made at either. (See also Currency; 
Coinage Laws.) 

Mint: 

Abuses of, discussed, 177. 

Artists from abroad engaged in, 120, 

Brancb of — 

At Columbus, OMo, referred to, 
4311. 

At New Orleans, statement of, 
transmitted, 6299. 

At New York recommended, 2352, 
2407, 2500. 

Establishment of, recommended 
and referred to, 75, 1432, 4310, 
In California recommended, 2486, 
2557, 2621. 

Eeferred to, £747. 
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Mint — Continued, 

In North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, referred to, 1383, 1495. 
Buildings and grounds at Columbus, 
Ohio, offered to United States for, 
by P. Michel, 4311. 

Coinage at, referred to, 2407. 

Proclamation regarding, 239. 
Defective coins lodged in, 160. 
Medals made in, for army and navy 
officers, 1845. 

Opening of more mints, with author- 
ity to coin for foreign nations, 
recommended, 4201. 

At New York, 2352, 2407, 2500. 

In California, 2486, 2557, 2621. 

In North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, 1383, 1495. 

Eeferred to, 99, 141, 177. 

Seizure of, at New Orleans by au- 
thorities of Louisiana, referred 
to, 3199. 

Mint, Director of, reports of, transmit- 
ted, 303, 305. 

Minutemen. — At a session of the provin- 
cial congress of Massachusetts, Nov. 23 , 
1774, it was voted to enroli 12,000 minute- 
men. They were to be organized as militia 
and hold themselves ready for service at 
a minute’s notice. 

Miraflores Island, San Juan Harbor, 
Puerto Eico, referred to, 6708. 
Miranda Plot.—A joint scheme of citi- 
zens of the United States and Great Britain 
whereby through the agitation of one 
Miranda, a citizen of Caracas, Venezuela, 
dissatisfaction was to be spread among the 
Spanish and French provinces. During the 
revolutions which it was hoped would en- 
sue Great Britain was to obtain the West 
Indies and the United States, Florida and 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi. 

Mirboha, The: 

Capture of, by the PJiiladelpMa near 
Gibraltar in 1803, 352. 
Indemnification to captors of, and of 
the MisJwuda for the public ac- 
commodation, recommended, 354. 
Misdemeanors. (See Crimes and Mis- 
demeanors.) 

Mishouda, The, indemnification to cap- 
tors of, recommended, 354. 

Mission Commission, recommendation 
of, referred to, 5661. 

Mission Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Missionaries, American, treatment of, 
in Turkey discussed, 4627, 5090, 5872, 
5962, 6069, 6147. 

Missionary Eidge, or Chattanooga 
(Tenn.), Battle of.— -After retiring 
from Lookout Mountain, Bragg’s army con- 
centrated on Missionary Eidge, across the 
Chattanooga Valley and southeast of the 
city. On the morning of Nov. 25, 1803, 
Sherman assailed the Confederate right 
wing at the extreme north end of the ridge. 
Hocnccr advanced from Lookout Mountain 
across the valley and attacked the left. The 
battle raged all day, but the Confederates 
held the position until late in the after- 
noon, when the center was weakened by 


withdrawals to support the left and right. 
It was then that Grant, watching the 
progress of the fight from Orchard Knob, 
ordered forward the Army of the Cumber- 
land, under Thomas. Wood’s and Sheridan’s 
divisions charged the Confederate center. 
The brigades of Hazen and Willich were in 
advance. Darkness came on, when the Con- 
federates retreated. Pursuit was stopped 
when the ridge was won. The Confederates 
lost more than 9,000, including 6,000 pris- 
oners. Forty pieces of artillery and 7,000 
stand of small arms fell into the hands of 
the victors. The Federal casualties in the 
Chattanooga campaign between Nov. 24 and 
Nov. 29 were 753 killed, 4,722 wounded, and 
349 missing — a total of 5,824. 

Missions Boundary Dispute, evidence 
presented to President of United 
States as arbitrator by Argentine 
Eepublie and Brazil, 5867. 

Award of, discussed, 6058. 
Mississippi.— One of the southern group of 
states; nickname, “The Bayou State." It 
is named for the river of that name and ex- 
tends from lat. 30° 10' to 35° north and 
from long. 88° 5' to 91° 40' west. It Is 
bounded on the north by Tennessee, on 
the east by Alabama, on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana, and on the 
west by Louisiana and Arkansas (sepa- 
rated by the Mississippi River), and has 
an area of 46,865 square miles. 

The region was visited by De Soto in 
3540, and a settlement was attempted by 
the French under Iberville at Biloxi in 
1699. The territory was ceded by France 
to Great Britain In 1763. Part was ceded 
to the United States in 1783 and the re- 
mainder was acquired in 1803. The Terri- 
tory of Mississippi wms organized in 1798 
and admitted as a State in 1817. It se- 
ceded Jan. 9, 1861, and was readmitted 
Feb. 17, 1870. The State has a semi-trop- 
ical climate and rich soil. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 274,382, comprising 
18,557,553 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $426,314,634. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $13.09, an 
increase from $6.30 In 1900. The value of 
domestic animals, poultry, etc,, was $75.- 
247,033. 

There are 3,975 miles of steam railway 
and 79 miles of electric lino. The Missis- 
sippi River and the Gulf Coast provide natu- 
ral facilities for transit. The population in 
1910 was 1,797,114. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Mississippi having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at th(‘ begin- 
ning of 1915 was 2,209. 'Pile amount of 
capital invested was $81,005,000, giving em- 
ployment to 52,277 persons, using maKn-Ial 
valued at $-11,340,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $79,550,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $23,008,000. 

Mississippi (see Confederate States): 
Aaron Burr surrenders to officers in 
Territory of, 409. 

Act endowing chnrcb in, vetoed, 475. 
Act to authorize special term of cir- 
cuit court of United States in, 
to be hold in Scranton, vetoed, 
4440. 

Citizens of Territory of, must bo pro- 
tected, 372. 

Combinations, unlawful in, proclama- 
tion against, 4276, 
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Mississippi— C'ontinwe^. 

Consolidation of Territory of, dis- 
cussed, 426. 

Elections in, and complications grow- 
ing out of, proclamation regarding, 
4276. 

Fifteenth amendment, action of, on, 
referred to, 4001- 

Lands granted to, in aid of railroads 
referred to, 3580. 

Lands in Territory of, claimed by 
Great Britain, 438. 

Laws of Territory of, referred to, 
292, 303. 

Legislative council for — 

Dissolved by governor of, 445. 
Nomination of, 445. 

Memorial from, regarding alleged 
violation of treaty by United 
States transmitted, 2003. 

Nomination for council of, 445. 

Offices in, President Jackson refuses 
to make further nominations for, 
1199. 

Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Union dis- 
cussed, 3512. 

Eeconstructiou of — 

Recommendations regarding, 3965. 
Referred to, 4000, 

Time for submitting constitution 
to voters proclaimed, 3970. 

Referred to, 3983. 

Survey of towns in, referred to, 597. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 4276. 

Mississippi Bubble.— The gigantic com- 
mercial scheme commonly known by this 
name was projected In France by the cele- 
brated financier, John Law, of Edinburgh, 
in 1717, and collapsed In 1720. Its pri- 
mary object was to develop the resources 
of the Province of Louisiana and the coun- 
try bordering on I be Mississippi, a tract at 
that time believed to abound in the precious 
metals. The company was Incorporated In 
August, 1717, undei’ the title of ‘“The Com- 
pany of the West,” and started with a capi- 
tal of 200, 000 shares of {>00 livres each. 
They obtained the exclusive privilege of 
trading to the Mississippi, farming the 
taxes and coining money. The prospectus 
was so invlling that shares were eagerly 
bought, and when, In 1710, the company 
obtained the motiopoly of trading to the 
East Indies, (7hlna and the South Seas, 
and all the possessions of the French East 
India Company, the brilliant vision opened 
up to the public gaze was irresistible. The 
^Company of Ihe Indies.” as it was now 
call(Ml, erenled 50,000 a<l(li(ional shares: but 
a rage for si)(‘uiilal ion had seized all classes, 
and there were at least 300,000 applicants 
for the new sliares, which consequently rose 
to an enormous tu-emium. Law, as dlroctor- 
getiernl, promised an anuual dividend of 
200 livres per share, which, as the shares 
were paid f(n* in the, depreciated hiUctn 
amounted to an annual return of 
120 per cent. The public enthusiasm now 
rose to an absolute frenzy, and Law’s house 
and the street in front of It were dally 
crowded hy applicants of both sexes and 
of all ranks, who were content to wait for 
hours-— nay, for days together — in order to 

l8’ 


obtain an interview with the modern Plutus. 
While confidence lasted a factitious im- 
pulse was given to trade in I^aris, the 
value of manufactures was increased four- 
fold, and the demand far exceeded the sup- 
ply. Ibe population is said to have been 
increased by hundreds of thousands, many 
of whom were glad to take shelter in 
garrets, kitchens and stables. But the 
Regent had meanwhile caused the paper 
circulation of the National Bank to be in- 
creased as the Mississippi scheme stock 
rose in value, and many wary speculators, 
foreseeing a crisis, had secretly converted 
their paper and shares into gold, which 
they transmitted to England or Belgium 
for safety. The increasing scarcity of gold 
and silver becoming felt, a -general run 
was made on the bank. The Mississippi 
stock now fell considerably, and despite all 
efforts continued to fall steadily and rapid- 
ly. In 1720 the National Bank and the 
Company of the Indies were amalgamated, 
but, though this gave an upward turn to 
the share market, it failed to put the public 
credit on a sound basis. The crisis came 
at last. In July, 1720, the bank stopped 
payment, and I^aw was compelled to flee 
the country. The French government was 
very nearly overturned and widespread 
financial distress and bankruptcy followed. 
Mississippi River: 

Act to remove obstructions to navi- 
gation in mouth of, vetoed, 2919. 

Appropriations for, 768, 934, 2124. 

Breakwater near mouth of, referred 
to, 988. 

Bridge over, at Rock Island, 111., and 
La Crosse, Wis., 4148. 

Channel at moutk of, to be deepened, 
3019. 

Condition of, near Vicksburg, Miss., 
referred to, 4082. 

Defense of, provision for, recommend- 
ed, 394. 

Delta of, surveys of, referred to, 
2666. 

Exploration of country west of, re- 
ferred to, 2261. 

Grants to James B. Eads for construc- 
tion of jetties in, order regarding, 
4282. 

Improvements of, recommendations 
regarding, 4571, 4647, 4682, 4781. 
Appropriation for, 768, 934, 2124. 

Improvement of South Pass of, dis- 
cussed, 4362, 4524, 4638. 

Levees of, preservation of, recom- 
mendations regarding, 3652, 4682, 
4797. 

Mail route from California to, recom- 
mended, 2992. 

Navigation on — 

Appropriation for improving, 934, 
2124. 

Treaty with Spain, regarding, 106, 
110, 164. 

Plan for reclamation of alluvial basin 
of, subject to inundation, 4257, 
4272. 

Railroad from Pacific Ocean to, rec- 
ommended, 2714, 2754, 

Referred to, 1104, 1196, 
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Mississippi Hivei:— Continued. 

Eesolution in relation to removal of 
obstructions to navigation in, rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto to, 
3138. 

Survey of — 

Appropriation for, 768. 

Near completion of, referred to, 
677. 

Surveys of moutk of, 1500. 
Mississippi Kiver Commission: 

Appropriation for protection of levees 
recommended by, 4682, 4797. 

Eeport of, discussed, 4784. 

Missouri. — One of the central western 
group of states ; motto, “Salus populi su- 
prema lex esto” (“Let the people’s safety 
be the supreme law”). It takes its name 
from the Missouri River, which in turn is 
named after a tribe of Indians belonging 
to the Siouan family. The State is in- 
cluded between lat, 36° and 40° 30' north 
and long. 89° 2' and 95° 44' west. It is 
bounded on the north by Iowa, on the east 
by Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee (sepa- 
rated by the Mississippi), on the south by 
Arkansas, and on the west by the Indian 
Territory, Kansas, and Nebraska (sepa- 
rated in part by the Missouri River), and 
has an area of 69,420 square miles. 
Slaughtering and meat-packing are the most 
important industries, the manufacture of 
tobacco ranking second. 

The territory was first settled at St. 
Genevieve by the French in 1755, was ceded 
to Spain in 1763, ceded back to Prance in 
1800, and was ceded by France to the 
United States in 1803, forming part of the 
Louisiana Purchase. Missouri Territory 
was formed in 1812 and admitted to the 
Union as a State in 1821. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 277,244, comprising 
34,591,248 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $2,052,917,488. The av- 
erage value of land per acre was $41.80, 
an increase from $20.46 in 1900. The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was 
$285,839,108, including 2,561,482 cattle, 
valued at $72,883,664; 1,073,387 horses, 
$113,976,563; 342,700 mules. $43,438,702; 
4,438.104 swdiie, $31,937,573; 1,811,268 

slK'cp, $7,888,828 ; poultry, 20,897,208, val- 
ued at $11,870,972. The yield and value of 
the principal field crops for 1911 was: 
corn, 7,4()(),000 acres, 192,400,000 bushels, 
$1 15,400,000; wheat, 2,300,00 acres, 36,- 

110.000 bushels, $.31,777,000; oats, 1,200,- 
000 acres, 17,760,000 bushels, $7,902,000; 
potatoes, 95,000 acres, 2,505,000 bushels, 
$2,616,000 ; hay, 2,430,000 acres, 1,458,000 
tons, $19,391,000 ; tobacco, 6,000 acres, i- 

800.000 pounds, $576,000. 

Missouri leads all the other states in the 
production of two important metals, lead 
and zinc, and in the production of two 
relatively unimportant minerals, barytes 
and trii)olI. according to a statement made 
public by the United States (Geological Sur- 
vey in cooperation with the Missouri State 
Survey. The state also ranks second in the 
production of mineral paints. The mining 
and marketing of load and zinc ores In 
Missouri is of a character peculiar to the 
state, in that the ores themselves, or rather 
the concentrates, are marketed products, 
and strictly speaking the basis of production 
is the output and value of the concentrates, 
as that is the condition in which the prod- 
uct is first sold. In most of the metal-pro- 
ducing states, however, the only method of 


determining the value is on the metals 
themselves, principally because of the com- 
plex character of the ores, which carry two 
or more of the metals, these being separated 
in the smelting and refining process. The 
lead ores of Missouri and of the other 
states of the Mississippi Valley carry so 
little silver that it is disregarded in the as- 
say and sale of concentrate, and the lead 
produced from them is known to the trade 
as “soft lead.” The total value of the lead 
and zinc concentrates sold in 1913 was $21,- 
109,358, against $24,937,161 in 1912. 
Based on the metallic content the total 
production of lead and zinc in Missouri in 
1913 was valued at $29,494,004, against 
$34,820,248 in 1912. The decrease in 1913 
was almost entirely due to a smaller out- 
put of zinc ores, with a marked decline in 
price. 

Third in importance among Missouri’s 
mineral industries is the mining of coal, 
the production of w'hich decreased slightly, 
from 4,339,856 short Ions, valued at $7.- 
633,864, in 1912, to $4,318,125 tons, valued 
at $7,468,308, in 1913. 

The report of the State treasurer 
showed receipts for the year 1910 of $10,- 
005,610 ; balance on hand Jan. 1, 1911, 
$200,557. Cobalt, nickel and barytes are 
also produced- There are 27,480 acres of 
land in the State unreserved and unappro- 
priated. The United States land office is 
at Springfield. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Missouri having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1915 was 8,386. The amount of capital 
invested was $522,548,000, giving employ- 
ment to 188,266 persons, using material 
valued at $388,715,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $637,952,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $126,49.5,000. 

St. Louis and Kansas City are important 
centers of traffic in live stock and grain. 
The State has 8,066 miles of steam rail- 
roads and 1,129 miles of electric lines. 
The population in 1910 was 3,293,335. 
Missouri (seo also Springfield): 

Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 
664. 

Bank of. (See Bank of Missouri.) 

Boundaries of, extended, 1493. 

Boundary line with Iowa, dispute re- 
specting, 1175, 1777, 1788. 

Defalcation of olficors in, 941, 970. 

Indian titles to lands in, extinguished, 
769, 1538. 

Joint resolution placing troops of, on 
footing with others as to bounties, 
reasons for applyiiig pocket veto to, 
3733. 

Judicial districts of, 6733. 

Load mines in, 711, 931, 

Military forces to bo raised by gov- 
ernor of, for su])prossion of rebel- 
lion in, 3241. 

Order regarding, 3243. 

Bailroads in, to be made available for 
military uses of Government, 3317. 

Security of trade with Mexico, dis- 
cussed, 1036. 

Troops of, orders respecting inspec- 
tion of records of, 3433. 

Missouri, The, loss of, by fire, referred 
to, 2122. 

Aid rendered, by British authorities 
at Gibraltar, 2123. 
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Missouri Oompromise.—An agreement 
relative to the question of slavery embodied 
in a bill passed by Congress March 2, 1820, 
and in the act admitting Missouri, Feb. 
28, 1821. Upon the introduction into Con- 
gress during the session of 1818-19 of a 
bill providing for the admission of Missouri 
as a state, but prohibiting slavery therein, 
the opposition on the part of the Southern 
members became violent and threatening, 
and after long and brilliant debates a 
compromise was effected, chiefly through the 
efforts of Henry Clay. Representative Tall- 
madge, of New York, in February, 1819, 
proposed an amendment declaring all chil- 
dren born after the admission of the state 
to be free. This was modified to make all 
children born slaves free at twenty-five. 
The House passed the bill with this amend- 
ment, but the Senate refused to concur. 
Next year the bill passed the House again 
in the same form. The Senate voted to ad- 
mit Maine provided Missouri was admitted 
as a slave state. The House rejected the 
proposal. Representative Thomas, of Illi- 
nois, proposed as a compromise the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a slave state provided 
that in future slavery should be prohibited 
in all the territory forming part of the 
Louisiana Purchase north of 36° 30% the 
southern boundary of the new state. This 
was agreed to. On the question as to when 
the compromise was abandoned, whether be- 
fore or at the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill in 1854, parties and sections 
have been divided. When Missouri’s con- 
stitution was laid before Congress it was 
found that it contained clauses excluding 
free negroes from the state. The House 
therefore refused to admit Missouri. Clay 
effected a further compromise whereby Mis- 
souri agreed not to deprive of his rights 
any citizen of another state. 

Missouri Compromise, discussed, 2457, 
2491, 2878. 

Missouri River, exploration of, 386, 396. 
Missouria Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mobile, Alabama; population (1900), 
38,469, 

Aebiovoments of Federal forces in 
harbor of, and orders respecting 
celebration of, 3439. 

Collection district of, established, 357. 
Obi'Gct of, misunderstood by Spain, 
358. 

Mobile and Dauphin Island Railroad 
and Harbor Oo., act regarding grant 
of right to, to construct trestle be- 
tween Cedar Point and Danphin Is- 
land, returned, 5784. 

Mobile Bay (Ala.), Battle of.— Ang. 5, 
1804, Rear-Admiral Farragut, lashed to the 
rigging of the flagship BartforA, passed the 
forts and obstructions at the entrance to 
Mobile Bay and captured the Confederate 
ram Tcnncmm, Mobile Bay was defended 
by Fort Gaines, on the eastern end of 
liauphin Island, Fort Morgan, on the west- 
ern extremity of Mobile Point, east of the 
channel, and Fort Powell, situated on a 
small island west of Dauphin. Ports Gaines 
and Morgan commanded the main channel, 
the former mounting 21 guns and the lat- 
ter 48. 

In the bay were the iron-clad ram Tew- 
mBBm and the gunboats Cfadnesp Morgm, 
and Bdma under the command of Admiral 
Buchanan. The Teimemee was buUt on the 


plan of the Merrimac. Her armament con- 
sisted of 6 rifles — 2 pivots of 7 1-8 inches 
bore and 4 six-inch broadsides. Obstruc- 
tions and defense of all kinds had been 
placed around the harbor and 30 torpedoes 
were strung across the channel. Farragut’ s 
fleet consisted of 14 wooden ships and 4 
monitors. Gen. Gordon Granger had landed 
4,000 Federal troops on Dauphin Island, in 
the rear of Port Gaines, to cooperate with 
the fleet. The fleet got under way early in 
the morning and before 7 o’clock the en- 
gagement became general. The monitor 
Tecumseli fired the first shot, and shortly 
afterward struck a torpedo and sunk, with 
her commander, Capt. Craven, and most 
of her crew. Within an hour the other ves- 
sels had passed the forts and met the gun- 
boats and ram inside the harbor. After a 
severe contest the Tennessee surrendered at 
10 o’clock. Pan'agut’s loss was 165 killed 
and drowned (113 of whom went down on 
board the Tecumseh) and 170 wounded. The 
Confederate loss was 8 or 10 killed and 
wounded and 170 surrendered. Of the other 
three Confederate vessels, the Morgan es- 
caped up the bay, the Gaines was disabled, 
and the Selma was captured with her crew 
of 90 oflacers and men. 

The night after the battle Fort Powell 
was abandoned and blown up. Next day 
Port Gaines wms shelled by the Chickasaw 
and surrendered with 800 prisoners. Gran- 
ger’s troops were transferred to the rear of 
Fort Morgan. Aug. 22 it was bombarded 
and on the 23d it surrendered. With the 
defenses of Mobile there were taken 104 
guns and 1,464 men. Operations against 
the city of Mobile were begun March 20, 
1865. Two forts protected the city after 
the passage into the harbor had been made. 
April 4 these were bombarded. Four days 
later another bombardment was begun, fol- 
lowed in the evening by an assault. The 
outer works were carried during the night 
and preparations made to complete the con- 
quest next day, but at 1 o’clock on the 
morning of April 9 the garrison surrendered. 

Mobile Point, Ala., fortifications at, rec- 
ommended, 691. 

Referred to, 695. 

Mobile River: 

Commerce passing tbrougb, obstruct- 
ed by arbitrary duties and vexa- 
tious researcbes; armed resistance 
authorized, 372. 

Modoc Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mohawk, The, capture of the Wildfire 

with cargo of slaves, by, 3124. 
Mohawk Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mohican Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mo-lal-la-las Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Mo-lel Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Molino del Key (Mexico), Battle of.— 
When the fortifications of Contreras and 
Churubusco had been passed, Gen. Scott 
took up his headquarters at Tacubaya, the 
bishop’s castle, overlooking the western ap- 
proaches to the City of Mexico, and two 
and one-half miles distant The first formid- 
able obstruction was FI Molino del Key 
(“The King’s Mill”). Gen. Worth’s division 
of 3,109 men was detailed for attack upon 
this and its supporting fortifications, Casa 
de Mata. These were stone buildings, strong- 
ly fortified and ably defended, the Mexicans 
contesting every foot of the ground. The 
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attack was made on the morning of Sept. 
8, 1847- After two hours’ hard fighting the 
works were carried and the army of Santa 
Anna, 14,000 strong, driven back. The 
Mexican loss was 2,200 killed and wounded 
(among the former being Generals Valdarez 
and Leon) and more than 800 prisoners. 
Including 52 commissioned oflScers. The 
American loss was 116 (including 9 officers) 
killed, GG5 (including 49 officers) wounded 
and 18 missing. The magazine of Casa de 
Mata was blown up, and Worth returned to 
Tacubaya. 

Monaco. — Monaco is a sovereign Principal- 
ity on the coast of the Mediterranean, nine 
miles east of Nice, and is enclosed on 
three sides by the Alpes Maritimes depart- 
ment of France. Its total length is 21 
miles and its width varies from 165 to 
1,100 yards, the total area being 0.579 
English square miles or 370.56 English 
statute acres. The Principality includes 
the towns of Monaco, Condamine and 
Monte Carlo, and had a population (in 
1908) of 19,121, of whom 635 were native- 
born Mon6gasqiies, 847 naturalized, and 
the remainder foreigners. There is a large 
floating population, estimated at 50,000, 
and the day visitors exceeded 1,500,000 in 
1910. The land is divided among 1,300 
owners, of whom 300 were Mon^gasques. 
The total estimated value of the land (ex- 
clusive of the private estate of the Prince) 
was 227,000,000 francs in 1912. 

History . — The Principality has been in 
the possession of the noble Genoese family 
of Gfrimaldi (now Goyon de Matignon-Gri- 
maldi) since the tenth centniT. wi<h a 
short break from 1793-1814. In 1814 inde- 
pendence was again secured under the pro- 
tection of Sardinia. In 1848 the towns of 
Mentone and Roccabruna were annexed to 
Sardinia, and in ISCO the protection was 
transferred to France. 

Government . — The Prince was an abso- 
lute ruler until the promnlgaticn of a Con- 
stitution in 1911. The throne is hereditary 
in the male line (and afterwards In the 
female line) of the reigning house by 
primogeniture, and the daughter of the 
Heir-Apparent has been recognized as capa- 
ble of succession falling other issue. Ruler: 
His Serene Highne.ss Albert Honorfi 
Charles, Prince of Monaco, Duke of Va- 
lentinois. Marquis des Baux, born Nov. 
l,‘^, 1848; succeeded his father Sept. 10, 
1889. 

By the Constitution of ,Tan. 8, 1911, par- 
liamentary representation and complete 
civil liberty were established. There Is a 
Council of State and a National Council of 
twenty-one members, elected by Indirect 
vote for four years. 

The Communes have each a Municipal 
Council elected by votei's of both sexes. 
Order is maintained by a local police force 
of about 150 men. There are no taxes 
and rents are high, the product of the gam- 
ing tables (to which none of the inhabi- 
tants are allowed access) providing the 
cost of public works and police. 

Towns. — Capital, Monaco. Population, 
8,292. Pa Condamine (6.218) and Monte 
Carlo (3,704). The gaming establishment 
Is at the last-named, the concessionaire (a 
joint stock company) having paid 25,000.- 
000 francs (10,000,000 paid m 1899 and 
16,000.00(1 in 1913) for the concession, and 
a yearly tribute increasing by 250,000 
francs every ton years to a maximum of 
2,500,000 per annum In 1937. The conces- 
sion expires In 1947. At the capital, which 
occupies the rocky summit of a headland, 
is the Palace, and an Oceanographical Mu- 
seum, built by the Prince to accommodate 


a collection made during thirty years of re- 
search. 

Monetary Commission, appointment of, 
discussed, 6250. 

Monetary Convention of Latin Union, 
Belgium declares its adhesion to, 
4957. 

Monetary Union, American. (See In- 
ternational American Monetary 
Union.) 

Money, Continental. (See Continental 
Money.) 

Money Order System, discussed, 985, 
4639, 4937, 5377, 5756, 5881, 5971. 
Money Orders, International, discussed, 
5881, 5971. 

Money, Public. (See Revenue, Public.) 
Monitor, The. (See Hampton Roads, 
(Va.), Battle of.) 

Monitor, The, engagement with the 
Merrimac, discussed, 3313. 

Monmouth (NT. J.), Battle of.— An im- 
portant conflict of the Revolutionary War, 
fought during the afternoon of June 28, 
1778, at Wcnrock Creek, Monmouth County, 
N. J., Gen. Washington in command of the 
Americans and Sir Henry Clinton command- 
ing the British. June 18 Clinton left Phila- 
delphia for New York with 11,000 men and a 
large supply train. Washington pursued him 
with about 20.000 men. After some prelim- 
inary skirmishing, in which the Amorican.s, 
led b.v Gen. Charles Loo. second in command, 
retreated, a general battle occurred. The 
British were defeated and drew off under 
cover of night, leaving about 300 dead 
on the field. The Americans lost 288. loss 
than 70 of whom were killed. An incident 
of the battle was Washington’s severe repri- 
mand of Gen. Charles Lee, which resulted in 
the latter’s final dismissal. Leo had op- 
posed bringing on the battle, but when bis 
advice was respected In the council of war. 
asked and obtained the right to lead off in 
the engagement. 

Monocacy (Md.), Battle of.— Gen. Hun- 
ter succeeded Gon. SIgel in command of 
the Federal forces in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley in June, 1804. Ben. Early was de- 
tached from Tjog’s army at Richmond and 
sent to reenforce Gen. Breckinridge, who 
commanded the Confederate forc('s in the 
valley. Hunter retired westward across 
the mountains, leaving Washington unpro- 
tected. Lee thereupon reenforced Early, in- 
creasing his strength to 20,000, and or- 
dered him to threaten Washington, in tho 
hope of coiniadling (J-rant to withdraw some 
of (he troops ixd’on' Riclimond and Peters- 
burg. Tlu‘ Si.xth Corps, under Wright, was 
Sent to (IcnuKl Wa.shington. with the Nine- 
teenth Ct)rt»s, wbii'U arrived from Hampton 
Roads, July 0 Early reached nag(M*Rtown 
and moved a strong column toward Ihv'd- 
erlck, whereupon Gen. Ti(‘w Wallace ad- 
vanced from Baltimon* with a force of 6,000 
men. He encounteri'd Karlv on the 9th at 
Monoeaey. Md,. and for (Uglit hours resisted 
his advance, imt was finally defeated, with 
a loss of 98 killed, 579 woijnd(‘d, and 1,282 
missing. 7'he C’onfederate lo.ss was stated 
by Gen. Early at from 600 to 700, tadtwl- 
Ing tho cavalry. 

Monopolies, evils of trusts and, dis- 
cussed and recommendations regard- 
ing, 5358 , 5478 , 6176 - 
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Monroe, James. — 1817-1826. 

(FIRST TERM, 1817-1821.) 

Eighth Administration — Democratic-Repub- 
lican. 

Yice-President — Daniel D. Tompkins. 
Secretary of State — 

John Quincy Adams. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

William H. Crawford. 

Secretary of War — 

George Graham. 

John C. Calhoun. 

Secretary of the JNavy — 

B. W. Crowminshield (continued). 
Smith Thompson. 

Attorney -General — 

Richard Rush (continued). 

William Wirt. 

Postmaster-General — 

Return J. Meigs. 

'Nomination. — James Monroe was elected 
by the Republican party in 1816 and 1820. 
In the election of 1816 Monroe and Daniel 
D. Tompkins were the nominees of the Re- 
publican Congressional caucus. The Fed- 
eralists supported Rufus King for Presi- 
dent, with no Vice-Presidential candidate. 

Tote . — The election took place Nov. 5. 
The electoral vote, counted Feb. 12, 1817, 
gave Monroe 183 and King 34 ; Tomp- 
kins received 183 votes for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Howard, 22. Nineteen states 
took part in this election, Indiana for the 
fir!5t time. living’s vote was received from 
the Now England States, w'here the elec- 
tors w’ere chosen by the legislatures. Had 
the people voted there, it is more than 
probable that they wmiild have expre.ssed 
approval of the course of the administra- 
tion in the War of 1812, which the Fed- 
eralists opposed. 

l^arty AfftUaiion . — In the Virginia contest 
over the adoption of the Constitution, Mon- 
roe stood beside Henry in opposition, and 
consented to the riitilication only upon the 
adoption of certain amendments. In the 
Senate he was a prominent Anti-Federal- 
ist and a most determined opponent of 
the Washington administration. On the 
publication of Monroe’s pamphlet, “A View 
of the C’onduct of the Executive,” in 1796, 
he l)(‘came the hero of the Antl-P’'oderal- 
ists and was made governor of Virginia 
('171)9-1802). Eventually, by his great pop- 
ularity, he came to 1111 almost every ex- 
alted station to which a politician might 
aspire, 

Poliiieal Gomple^rion of Gonr/ress . — In the 
Fifteenth Congress (1817-1819) the Sen- 
ate, of ‘14 members, was made up of 10 
Federalists and 34 Democrats; and the 
House, of 185 members, was made up of 
57 Federalists and 128 Democrats. In the 
Sixteenth Congress (1810-1821) tne Senate, 
of 46 mcTiibers, was made up of 10 Fed- 
eralists and 30 Democrats; and the House, 
of 187 members, w’as made up of 42 Fed- 
eralists and 145 Democrats. In the Seven- 
teenth Congress (1821-1823) the Senate, 
of 48 members, was made up of 7 Federal- 
ists and 41 Democrats ; and the House, of 
187 members, was made up of 58 Federal- 
ists and 129 Democrats, In the Eighteenth 
Congress (1823-1825) the Senate, of 48 
members, was made up of 40 Democrats 
and 8 Whigs; and the House, of 213 mem- 
bers, was made up of 72 Federalists and 
141 Democrats. 

(SECOND TERM, 1821-1825.) 

Ninth Administration — Democratic-Republi- 
can. 

Vice-President — Daniel D. Tompkins. 
Secretary of State — 

John Quincy Adams (continued). 


Secretary of the Treasury — 

William H. Crawford (continued). 
Secretary of War — 

John C. Calhoun (continued). 
Secretary of the Navy — 

Smith Thompson (continued). 

John Rogers (President of Navy Com- 
mittee Sept. 1-Sept. 16, 1823). 
Samuel J. Southard. 

Attorney-General — 

William Wirt (continued). 
Postmaster-General — 

Return J. Meigs (continued). 

John McLean. 

SECOND TERM. — In the election of 1820, 
no candidates were chosen by Congres- 
sional caucus, as there was no opposition 
to Monroe and Tompkins. 

Vote. — The election was held Nov. 7. 
The electoral vote, counted Feb. 14, 1821, 

f :ave Monroe all of the votes but one. It 
s said that the opposing vote was east 
by a New Hampshire elector for John 
Quincy Adams, in order that Washington 
alone might have the glory of a unanimous 
election. Twenty-four states took part in 
this election — Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, 
Maine, and Missouri having been recently 
added to the tJnion. 

Internal Improvements. — On this ques- 
tion the attitude of Monroe was the same 
as that of Jefferson and Madison. He held 
that there was no doubt of the desirability 
and necessity of contributions from the 
Federal Government to works of this na- 
ture ; but that the Constitution did not 
confer upon the Federal Government the 
right of making them (pages 587 and 759) 
without an amendment to the Constitution, 
which he favored. On this ground, while 
appreciating the need of the work, he 
vetoed the bill making ar)pror)’'intinn« to 
the improvement of the Cuml'i rl.'iivl road 
in 1822. 

Public Deli. — The public debt of the 
United States during the administration of 
Monroe stood as follows: Jnn. 1, 1818 , 
$103,466,633.83 ; 1819, S:‘5.r.20.6 : 

1820, $91,015,566.15; 1821, 127.6<; : 

1822, $93,546,676.98; 1823, "75.877.2-^; 

1824, $90,260,777.77: 1825, S8.‘..7s^ 4.:2.7I. 

Tariff. — The act of April 2n, "i*' 

increase the duties on certain manufac- 
tured articles imported into the United 
States” affected such articles as are manu- 
factured from copper or in which copper 
is the article ox greatest value, silver- 
plated harness, coach and harness furniture, 
cut glass, tacks, brads, springs, and brown 
and white Russia sheeting. Another act, 
on the same day, increased the duties on 
iron in bars and bolts, iron in pigs, cast- 
ings, nails, and alum. An act of March 
3, 1819, regulated the dutie'^ on certain 
wines. In his Fifth .‘Ynnual Message (page 
675) President Monroe says: “It 'may be 
fairly presumed that under the protection 
given to domestic manufactures by the ex- 
isting laws we shall become at no distant 
period a manufacturing country on an 
extensive scale. Possessing as we do the 
raw materials in such vast amount, with a 
capacity to augment them to an indefinite 
extent ; ri.sing within the country aliment 
of every kind to an amount far exceeding 
the demand for home consumption, even 
in the most unfavorable years, and to be 
obtained always at a very moderate price ; 
skilled also as our people are in the me- 
chanic arts and in every Improvement cal- 
culated to lessen the demand for and the 
price of labor, it is manifest that their 
success in every branch of domestic indus- 
try may and will be carried, under the 
encouragement given by the present du- 
ties, to an extent to meet any demand 
which under a fair competition may be 
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Monroe, James— 

made upon it.” In his Sixth Annual Mes* 
sage (page 760) he says: . . it appears 

that our manufactures, though depressed 
immediately after the peace, have consid- 
erably increased, and are still increasing, 
under the encouragement given them by 
the tariff of 1816 and by subsequent laws. 
Satisfied 1 am . . . that there are other 
strong reasons applicable to our situation 
and relations with other countries which 
impose on us the obligation to cherish and 
sustain our manufactures. Satisfied, how- 
ever, I likewise am that the interest of 
every part of the Union, even of those most 
benefited by manufactures, requires that 
this subject should be touched with the 
greatest caution, and a critical knowledge 
of the effect to be produced by the slight- 
est change.” Again, in his Seventh Annual 
Message (page 784) he reiterates his views 
and adds recommend a review of 
the tariff for the purpose of affording such 
additional protection to those articles 
which "we are prepared to manufacture, or 
which are more immediately connected with 
the defense and independence of the coun- 
try.” 

Foreign Policy . — The foreign policy of 
the Monroe administration has become fa- 
mous under the name of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. This attitude toward foreign in- 
terference in the Wo'^iern Hemisphere is 
contained in two paragraphs in the Sev- 
enth Annual Message (page 787) sent to 
Congress Dec. 2, 1823, Very similar sen- 
timents were expressed by President Madi- 
son in a message to Congress in 1811 (page 
473) : and John Quincy Adams, a member 
of Monroe’s Cabinet, and with whom Mon- 
roe consulted, is also credited with origi- 
nating these views. In its practical appli- 
cation, the policy upholds opposition from 
the United States against foreign con- 
quest of any part of America. 

Ilecrarding the relations of the United 
Siatt's with Europe, President Monroe says 
in his First Annual Message (page 584) : 
“A strong hope is entertained that by ad- 
hering to the maxims of a just, a candid, 
and friendly policy, we may long preserve 
amicable relations, with .all of the powers 
of Europe on conditions advantageous and 
honorable to our country.” 

Commerce . — The commercial status of the 
United States during the administration 
of President Monroe may be shown by 
statistics for the year 1820, here given: 
Area, 2,059,043 sq. miles ; population, 
9,(538,453 ; population per sq. mile, 4.68 ; 
total money in circulation, ,‘<<57,lOO,o(K) : im- 
ports, $74,450,000; exports, $69,691,- 
669; ships built, 51,394 tons; vessels in 
deep sea trade, 619,048 tons; vessels in 
coastwise trade, 000,005 tons ; post-offices, 
4,500. 

Slavery . — In his Third Annual Message 
(page 031) l^resident Monroe, in describ- 
ing the means taken to put down the 
slave trade, says : ‘*It is hoped that these 
vigorous measures, support eel by like acts 
by other nations, will soon terminate a 
commerce so disgraceful to the civilized 
w'orld.” In a special message (page 632) 
he recommends that slaves taken from the 
cargoes of slavers be sent baek lo Africa 
and not retained In the United State.s. 


Monroe, James: 

Accounts and claims of, discussed hj, 
846. 

Beferred to, 889. 

Annual mosBagos of, 580, 608, 623, 
642, 667, 754, 776, 817. 
Biographical sketch of, 572. 


Constitutional amendment regarding, 
internal improvements recommend- 
ed by, 587, 759. 

Correspondence and manuscripts of, 
unpublished, purchase of, referred 
to, 5671. 

Discretionary power of President 
over nominations, removals, and 
other acts discussed by, 847. 
Finances discussed by, 584, 613, 629, 
646, 675, 756, 761, 780, 785, 822. 
Foreign policy discussed by, 573, 582, 
624, 627, 639, 672, 685, 762, 787, 
791, 817, 829. 

Inaugural address of — 

First, 573. 

Second, 655. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
587, 711, 713, 759. 

Minister to — 

Fran.ee, nomination of, 148. 
Negotiate treaty with Spain, nomi- 
nation of, 339. 

Settled differences with Great Brit- 
ain, nomination of, 390. 

Monroe Doctrine. (See Monroe Doc- 
trine.) 

Oath of office, notifies Congress of, 
time and place of taking, 573. 
Portrait of, 572. 

Power of legislation in District of 
Columbia should be taken from 
Congress and vested in people, 616. 
Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 587, 711, 713. 
Proclamations of — 

Admission of Missouri, 664. 
Agreement with Great Britain for 
force on Great Lakes, 605. 
Discriminating duties suspended 
on vessels of — 

Bremen, 606. 

France, 752. 

Hamburg. 607, 

Lubeck, 642, 

Norway, 665. 

Oldenburg, 666. 

Extraordinary aoasion of Senate, 
856. ’ 

Importation of plaster of Paris, re- 

strictions on, removed, 603, 605. 
Lands, sale of, 580. 

Ports opened to vcaaota of Great 
Britain, 753. 

Boward for murder of William 
Soavor, 663. 

Eoduetion in peace establishment dis- 
cussed by, 698. 

Bequest of House for documents con- 
cerning public officers, refused by, 
698. 

Becretary of State, 476. 

South American Provinces, message 
of, regarding independence of, 685. 
State of Union discussed by, 623, 
642, 667, 776, 701, 817. 
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Monroe, JsmeB--Coniinued. 

Tariff discussed hj, 675, 760, 784. 
Veto message of, regarding repair of 
Cumberland road, 711, 

Monroe Doctrine. — After the overthrow of 
Napoleon, Prance, Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria formed the so-called Holy Alliance in 
September, 1815, for the suppression of 
revolutions within each other’s dominions 
and for perpetuating peace. The Spanish 
colonies in America having revolted, it was 
rumored that this alliance contemplated 
their subjugation, although the United 
States had acknowledged their independence. 
George Canning. English Secretary of State, 
proposed that England and America unite 
to oppose such intervention. On consulta- 
tion with Jefterson, Madison, John Quincy 
Adams, and Calhoun, Monroe, in his annual 
message to Congress in 1823 (page 787), 
embodied the conclusions of these deliber- 
ations in what has since been known as 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Referring to the threatened intervention 
of the powers, the message declares : “We 
owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the Government who 
have declared their independence, and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and on just prin- 
ciples, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power in 
any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” The promulgation of this 
doctrine is accredited to Mr. Monroe, but 
Jan. 3, 3811, the principle was substantially 
enunciated by Mr. Madison. In a message 
to Congress on that date (page 473), while 
discussing a threat of Great Britain to take 
possession of a portion of Florida claimed 
by Spain, he used these words : *T recom- 
mend to ihc consideration of Congress the 
seasonablcncss of a declaration that the 
United States could not see, without serious 
in(liii<dude, any part of a neighboring ter- 
ritory in which they have in different re- 
sp<‘cts so deej) and so just a concern pass 
from the hands of Spain into those of any 
other foreign power.” 

The practical application of this doctrine 
goes no further than to place the United 
States in opposition to any possible attempt 
of any European power to subjugate or 
take possession in whole or In part of any 
American country. The principle involved 
was clearly set forth by Secretary of State 
Richard Olney in his dispatch of July 20, 
1805, on the Venezuelan Boundary dispute. 
Ho staled that the Monroe Doctrine "does 
not establish any general protectorate by 
the United States over other American 
states. It does not relieve any American 
state from Its obligations as fixed by inter- 
national law, nor prevent any European 
pow(‘r directly interested from enforcing 
such obligations or from inflicting merited 
l)iuilshnient for the breach of them.” 

This Interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been upheld In the most emphatic 
manner by Bresldent Roosevelt in many of 
his public speeches and his messages to 
Congress in which he states that any well- 
merited punishment inflicted by a European 
power upon an American state does not 


violate the Monroe Doctrine, provided that 
such punishment does not involve any oc- 
cupation, either permanent or temporary, 
of American territory. 

Monroe Doctrine, 473, 787, 829. 

Armed force necessary to maintain, 
6664, 6879, 7055. 

A guarantee of peace, 7374. 

Explained by Secretary Root to Con- 
ference of American Republics at 
Rio Janeiro, 7439. 

Involves international police duty 
by U. S., 7053. 

Reasserted by President — 

Buchanan, 3043, 3177. 

Cleveland, 6064, 6087. 

Grant, 4015, 4054, 4083, 

Polk, 2248, 2390, 2432. 

Roosevelt, 6664, 6666, 6996. 

Taft, 7415, 7772. 

Tyler, 2065. 

Referred to, 907. 

Territorial aggression by TJ. S. not 
covered by, 6995. 

Montana. — One of the western group of 
states; motto, “Oro y plata” (“Gold and 
Silver”). It is included between lat. 45'=» 
and 49® north and long. 104® and 116® 
west. It is bounded on the north by Brit- 
ish America, on the east by the Dakotas, 
on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on the west by Idaho, and has an area 
of 146,997 square miles. Gold, silver and 
copper are extensively mined and stock rais- 
ing is an important occupation. 

Montana was first entered in 1743 by 
the Chevalier de la Verendrye who discov- 
ered the Rocky Mountains, but no attempt 
was made at a settlement. Montana formed 
part of the Tjouisiana Purchase, and the 
greater part of it was included in the 
Nebraska Territory. Montana Territory was 
organized in 1864 and admitted as a State 
in 1889. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 26,214, comprising 
13,545,603 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $347,828,770. The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $85,- 
663,187, including 1)43,147 cattle, valued at 
$27,474,122; 315,956 horses, $27,115,764; 
4,174 mules, $445,278 ; 99,201 swine. $858,- 
829 ; 6,380,746 sheep, $29,028,069. The 
yield and value of the principal field crops 
for 1911 is given as follows : Corn, 20,000 
acres, 530,000 bushels, $424,000 ; wheat, 

429.000 acres, 12,209,000 bushels, $9,470,- 
000; oats 425,000 acres, 21,165.000 
bushels, $8,466,000 ; rye, 8,000 acres, 184,- 
000 bushels, $132,000 ; potatoes, 27,000 
acres, 4,050,000 bushels, $2,997,000 ; hay, 

612.000 acres, 1,224,000 tons, $12,240,000. 
The mineral products of the State in 1910 
were valued at $54,388.117 ; of this, copper 
represented $35,050,966; gold, $3,720,400; 
sliver, $6,632,700; coal, $5,329,822; lead, 
$147,520 ; zinc, $1,340,064. The State ranks 
second in the production of copper, being 
surpassed only by Arizona, and second only 
to Utah in the production of silver. The 
copper production in 1911 fell about 10,000,- 
000 tons short of the output of 1910, due 
to the policy of curtailment of the com- 
panies of the Butte district. The largest 
number of persons employed in any single 
manufacturing industry in the State la 
8,106, engaged in the lumber and timber 
production. The total number of persons 
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Montana — Continued. 

engaged in manufacture in the State in 
1910 was 13,694, and the capital invested 
was ^44,558,000. 

Montana has vast undeveloped agricul- 
tural and mineral resources and good op- 
portunities are open to prospective settlers. 
There are within the State 46,532,440 acres 
of land unappropriated and unreserved, 
which can be obtained under the General 
Land Laws of the United States upon ap- 
plication to the land offices in Billings, 
Bozeman, Glasgow, Great Falls, Helena, 
Kalispell, Lewistown, Miles City, or Mis- 
soula. Most of the land is valueless for 
agricultural purposes without irrigation, but 
large irrigation plans are being successfully- 
carried on by the Government and by pri- 
vate enterprise. Under the federal reclama- 
tion act more than 471,000 acres of the 
lands of the State have been irrigated. 

The most important industries of the 
State are smelting and refining copper, and 
three of the five establishments are worked 
by one company, which withholds details. 
Including these there were in 1905, 382 
establishments, with a capital of .?52,589,- 
810, employing 9,862 operatives whose 
wages aggregated $8,652,217, and who 
transformed $40,930,060 worth of raw ma- 
terial into copper ingots, lumber and build- 
ing material, flour, beer, and cars, to the 
value of $66,415,452. In 1906 there were 
reported 3,300 miles of steam railway and 
75 miles of electric street or elevated rail- 
way. The length of the telegraph lines 
was 9,556 miles, and of telephone, 5,384 
miles. The population, by the census of 
1910, was 376^,053. 

Montana: 

Act — 

Erecting Territory of, into survey- 
ing district, etc., vetoed, 3624. 

Granting right of way to railroads 
through Indian, reservations in, 
vetoed, 5057. 

Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 
5459. 

Discussed, 5485. 

Lands in — 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5727. 

Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 6213, 6222, 6227, 

Partial organization of, referred to, 

3451. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5932. 

Montauk Point, Long Island, lands ly- 
ing on, referred to, 139. 

Montenegro. — Montenegro is situated In 
the northwest of the Balkan Peninsula, be- 
tween 42® 5M3® 35' N. lat and 18® 30'- 
20® 50' E. long. The kingdom is bounded 
on the northeast by Servla, on the south- 
east and east by Albania, and on the north 
and w('st by Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
Austrian Dalmatia. The area of the coun- 
try is 5,800 square miles. 

Physical Featurcs.^^The country Is gen- 
erally mountainous. The valleys between 
the various ranges contain fertile and well- 
watei’cd plains, and in the northwest are 
rich, grassy uplands and finely wooded 
slopes. 

The principal rivers are the Zeta-Mo- 
ratcha and the Tara-PIva, The Zeta Is re- 
markable for Its disappearance in a subter- 
ranean passage beneath a mountain range. 


and its reappearance, several miles further 
south, on the other side of the range. The 
western half of Lake Scutari is within the 
boundaries of Montenegro, and there are 
many small lakes in the northern mountains. 

History . — Montenegro was a province of 
the old Servian Empire, which came to an 
end after the battle of Kossovo (1389), 
since which date the country has always 
claimed to be independent, a claim which 
was successfully defended against the Turks 
for nearly six centuries. In 1878 the 
Treaty of Berlin recognized the independ- 
ence of the Principality, and on October 
15-28, 1910, the National Skupshtina (or 
Parliament) celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the accession of Nicholas I. by 
proclaiming the country a kingdom. The 
crown is hereditary in the male line of the 
house of Petrovitch Niegoch, and the gov- 
ernment is that of a constitutional mon- 
archy. In October, 1912, Montenegro de- 
clared war against Turkey, and conducted 
a vigorous campaign in the northwestern 
Albania, in conjunction with Servia, Bul- 
garia and Greece ; the second war of 1913 
left her recent acquisitions unchanged. 

Government . — His Majesty Nicholas I. 
(Petrovitch Ni6goch), King of Montenegro, 
born Sept. 25 (Oct. 8), 1841, succeeded his 
uncle (Prince Danilo) Aug.' 15 (28), 1800. 

The single chamber legislature, or Skupsh- 
tina, consists of 62 Deputies, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage for four years, and 12 official 
and nominated members, meets annually on 
Oct. 31 (Nov. 13). 

The Kingdom is divided into 5 depart- 
ments, each under a prefect, and 66 dis- 
tricts, each under a kapetan. Rural com- 
munes have an elected mayor. 

Ethnography . — The bulk of the popula- 
tion (which is about 500,000) is of a 
Serbo-Croatian branch of the Slavonic race 
with Albanians and nomadic gypsies in the 
acquired region. The Montenegrin language 
is Serbo-Croatian, with adopted words of 
Turkish and Italian. 

Army . — All able-bodied Montenegrins be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 62 (except Mu- 
hammadan subjects, who pay a fine in lieu 
of service) are liable for service in the 
National Militia, which possesses a per- 
manent staff of trained officers. The war 
effective is about 30,000 of all ranks, and 
it is estimated that 20,000 well-armed 
troops could bo mobilized within forty-eight 
hours. There is no cavalry owing to the 
nature of the country. 

Education . — Primary education is compul- 
sory and free, and tlnu-e are about 120 
primary schools with 10.000 pupils, 
government also supports itlneraut leftur(‘rs 
who instruct the peasants in agricultun' and 
veterinary science, etc. There is no Uni- 
versity. 

Finance . — The revenue for 1912 was 3,- 
609,000 kronen and the expenditures, 4,187, - 
126 kronen. The public debt was stated In 
1913 at 9,000,000 kronen. The unit of 
value is the Austrian krone (crown) equal to 
$0.20,3, United States money. It is called 
perper In Montenegro. 

The capital Is Cettlnjc. 

The exports include cattle, castradina, 
cheese, raw hides, tobacco, and wool, the 
Imports being mainly manufactured articles 
and arms and ammunition. The Import 
duties are heavy, 

Monterey (Mexico), Battle of. — The 

Mexican army under Arista, driven across 
the Rio Grande, took refuge In Matamoras. 
Taylor receiving reonforcements, demanded 
the surrender of that city. Arista, unable 
to hold the place, abandoned it and retreat- 
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Monterey (Mexico), Battle at—Continuea, 
ed to Monterey, 180 miles from the Rio 
Grande and 700 miles from the City of 
Mexico. Aug. 18, 1846, Taylor, with a 
force of 6,600 men, began the long march 
toward Monterey, on the way to the ene- 
my's capital, having established a depot 
for supplies at Camargo, at the head of 
steam navigation of the Rio Grande. Sept. 
19 the American army encamped in sight 
of Monterey, in the beautiful valley of 
San Juan, almost encircled by the Sierra 
Madre Mountains. The city is the capital 
of the Province of Nuevo Leon and the seat 
of the Catholic bishop of the diocese. It 
was strongly fortified and garrisoned by 
10,000 men, mostly regulars, under Gen. 
Ampudia. The attack was begun by the 
Americans on Sept. 21 and on the following 
morning the bishop’s palace was taken by 
assault. The city was then forced, the 
Mexicans stubbornly retreating from square 
to square. The fighting continued during 
the 22d and 23d, and on the morning of the 
24th of September an armistice was agreed 
upon. Gen. Ampudia surrendered the place 
and was allowed to retire with his army. 
The American loss was slight. 

Monterey, Mexico, battle of, referred 
to, 2342. 

Montgomery, Ala., government of Con- 
federate States first located at, 
3225. 

Transferred to Eiclimond, Va., 3225. 
Montijo, The, seizure and detention of, 
by United States of Colombia, 
4289. 

Claims arising out of, paid, 4358. 
Montreal (Canada), Capture and Losi 
of. — After the taking of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, Ethan Allen, Philip Schuyler, 
Benedict Arnold, and other Americans were 
anxious to invade Canada and secure the 
cooperation of the Canadians with the colo- 
nists. In June, 1775, the Continental Con- 
gress gave Gen. Schuyler discretionary 
power to proceed against Montreal. He sent 
Gen. Montgomery with 3,000 men down 
Xjake Champlain. Gen. Carleton, with 500 
British, was forced to surrender on the 13th 
of November. Eleven vessels also fell into 
Montgomery’s hands. Carleton escaped to 
Quebec, Benedict Arnold, with 1,200 men, 
had been ordered to proceed by way of the 
ICennebcc and Chaudldrc rivers and coop- 
erate with Montgomery before Quebec. The 
expedition to the latter city proved dis- 
astrous. Three blfigades of infantry, be- 
sides artillery, stores, and ammunition, hav- 
ing arrived from England, the Americans 
were forced to retire to Lake Champlain. 
(See also Quebec (Canada), Battle of.) 

Monuments. (See Statues and Monu- 
ments.) 

Morgan's Bald.— In the summer of 1863 
the Confederate General Buckner was In 
East Tennessee, near the borders of Ken- 
tucky, preparing for an expedition against 
Louisville. Gen. John H. Morgan was sent 
ahead with 2,460 cavalry to pave the way. 
Pie crossed the Cumberland River, and 
having been joined by about 1,000 Kentucki- 
ans, passed over the Ohio River Into Indi- 
ana. The advance of Eosecrans’s ara^ pre- 
vented Buckner from joining him. Morgan 
rode through southern Indiana toward Cin- 
cinnati, burning bridges, tearing up rail- 


roads, and fighting home guards. The whole 
State of Ohio became alarmed, and a strong 
Union force was soon in pursuit. Others 
were advancing upon his flanks, and gun- 
boats were patrolling the Ohio River to pre- 
vent his recrossing into Kentucky. Passing 
around Cincinnati, he reached the river at 
Buffington’s Ford July 19. After a severe 
battle with various installments of Federal 
troops which had hotly pursued him, about 
800 of the command surrendered, but Mor- 
gan, with the remainder, proceeded up the 
river to Belleville. About 300 succeeded in 
crossing the river here before the arrival 
of the gunboats. Many were drowned or shot 
in attempting to cross, and Morgan, with 
about 200 of his men, retreated farther 
up the river to New Lisbon, where he was 
surrounded and forced to surrender. In his 
raid Morgan traveled about 350 miles 
through Indiana and Ohio, making some- 
times 50 miles a day. The amount of prop- 
erty destroyed scarcely exceeded $50,000. 
More than 2,000 of his men were killed or 
captured. Morgan and some of his officers 
were sent to Columbus and confined in the 
penitentiary, from which he and six others 
escaped. Immediately after his escape he 
planned another raid into the Union lines 
m Tennessee, but was surrounded and killed 
by Union troops under Gen. Gillem, near 
Greenville, Tenn. 

Mormon Churcli (see also Polygamy) : 

Commissioners appointed under act in 
reference to polygamy, etc., re- 
ferred to, 4678, 4731, 4771, 4801, 
4837, 4946. 

Manifesto of president of, advising 
Mormons to refrain from contract- 
ing marriages forbidden by laws 
of the land, 5553, 5803, 5942. 

Suit instituted by Government for 
disincorporation of, discussed, 5379. 
Mormons. — A religious body more correctly 
known as the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. They came into prom- 
inence largely because of their practice and 
advocacy of plural marriage, as a principle 
of their religion. The church was founded 
by Joseph Smith in 1830, on what is 
claimed to have been a divine revelation. 
The Mormons organized in the State of New 
York, and migrated successively to Ohio, 
Missouri and Illinois. These removals were 
caused by religious and political differences, 
culminating in the murder of Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, the Prophet and Patriarch 
of the Church, at Carthage, Illinois, June 
27, 1844. In July, 1847, the Mormons 
entered Salt I^ake Valley, where they 
founded their first settlement in the Rocky 
Mountain region. It was then Mexican 
soil. 

Misunderstandings as to acts and motives 
caused many difficulties between the Mor- 
mons and li'ederal representatives sent to 
govern them and administer the laws. In 
1856-1857, the Mormons were charged with 
rebellion against the Government, and an 
army was sent to suppress the alleged up- 
rising. While there had been trouble be- 
tween individuals representing both sides, 
no rebellion existed, and the United States 
Court records, which the Mormons were 
accused of having destroyed, were found 
Intact and so reported by Honorable Alfred 
Gumming, Brigham Young’s successor as 
Governor of Utah. Pending the peaceful 
adjustment of the difficulty, the territorial 
militia, under orders from Governor Young, 
opposed the entrance of the Government 
troops into Salt Lake Valley. 
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Mormons — Continued, 

Special laws bearing upon the Mormons 
and their institutious were enacted by 
Congress in lSt)2, 1882 and 1887. These 
laws foibade polygamy (marrying of plural 
wives) and unlawiul cohabitation (living in 
such relations), and provided for their pun- 
ishment by heavy fines and imprisonment ; 
they also disincorporated the church and 
confiscated its property. The Mormons 
having submitted to the laws enacted by 
Congress against polygamous practices, the 
confiscated property was returned. 

In 181)8, B. 11. Roberts was nominated 
for Congress by the Democratic Party in 
the State of Utah, and was elected, but 
owing to a charge that he was still living 
in polygamy, ht was not allowed to take 
his seat. In IDOli Reed Smoot, a Republi- 
can, wms elected to the Senate and an agi- 
tation was immediately set on foot to un- 
seat him, on the ground that, being an 
ofBclal of the Mormon Church, he coun- 
tenanced polygamy. The agitation was un- 
successful. It was shown that the church, 
since the Manifesto of 181)0, officially dis- 
countenancing the further practice of 
polygamy, had not sanctioned any plural 
marriages. 

Mormons, laws to prevent importation 

of, recommended, 4947. 

Morning Light, The, seizure of the Jor- 
gen horenzen by, 3271. 

Morocco. — Morocco, the largest of the 
Barhary States, calh'd by the Moors El 
Maghrib el Aksa, “The Farthest West” (of 
the Muhammadan World), is situate in the 
northwest of the African (.'ontiucnl, between 
27'’-30“ N. lat. and 1"-11" 40' W, long. 
Included in this area are the Kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco, to the north of the At- 
las Mountains, and other districts to the 
south. The northern boundary is the 
Mediterranean, and the western coast is 
washed by the Atlantic. The eastern bound- 
ary with Algeria has been settled by treaty 
with France, and meets the southern bound- 
ary at the 30th parallel of north latitude, 
but the remaining southern boundary is 
indeterminate and irregular to the south- 
west, where it descends to 2(}® N. lat. on 
the Atlantic coast, an approximate area of 
814,000 square miles. 

PlLynical Fealmes . — Morocco is traversed 
from the Atlantic coast in the southwest 
to the Algerian frontier in the northeast 
by five parallel ranges, known generally 
as the Atlas Mountains. Between the vari- 
ous ranges lie well-watered and ftn-tile 
plains, the lower slopes of the northern 
flanks of the mountains being well-wooded, 
while the southern slopes are exposed to 
the dry winds of the desert and are gen- 
erally arid and desolate. 

Along the Mediterranean coast the Rif 
Mountains overlook the sea from MelUIa to 
(h'uta. The 15ay of Tangier contains the 
best harbor in Moroeeo. The most northerly 
point of Morocco is the peninsula of Ceuta, 
which is separated from the continent of 
Europe by the narrow Strait of (Jlbraltar. 
The Jebel Musa dominates (ho promontory, 
and with the rocky eminence of (llbraltar 
was known to the ancients as The Pillars 
of riercules. the western gateway of the 
Mediterranean, 

The climate is generally good and un- 
doubtedly healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic coast, the country being sheltered by 
the Atlas Mountains from the hot winds 
of the Sahara. The Mediterranean coast Is 
drier and less temperate, but not unhealthy, 
while the plains of the Interior arc intensely 
hot. 

BUtory . — From the end of the eighth 


century A. D. until the year 1912 Morocco 
was ruled by a despotic Amir or Sultan 
of various dynasties, that of Filali having 
reigned since 1049. The imperial umbrella 
(the symbol of sovereignty) was passed on 
by nomination, and the rule was arbitrary 
and unchecked by any civil limits. The 
country was subject to European interven- 
tion at many periods, and during the closing 
years of the nineteenth century the dom- 
inant power in the country was Prance, 
whose Algerian territory formed the eastern 
boundary. By the Anglo-French Convention 
of 1904 Great Britain had recognized the 
predominance of French rights, hut in 1905 
Germany exhibited an interest in Moroc- 
can affairs, and at the Algeciras Confer- 
ence in January, 1900, an attempt was made 
by the Powers to define the various inter- 
ests, and to establish order in the country 
by means of an organized police force. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1911 there wore frequent 
conflicts between French troops and Moroc- 
can tribesmen, and in 1908 internal dissen- 
sions led to the defeat and deposition of 
the Sultan Abd el Aziz IV. by his brother 
Hafid, who eventually triumphed and was 
recognized by the Powers in 1909. In 1911 
a German gunboat anchored In the harbor 
of Agadir on the Atlantic coast, and after 
protracted negotiations Germany abandoned 
this port, and relinquished all claims to 
the country under a Fraueo-Gerinau treaty, 
which secured compensation from France 
in the Congo region. In 1912 Sultan Hafid 
abdicated and accepted a pension from 
France, and was succeeded by his brother 
Moulai Vusef. 

Oorernment . — France is the paramount 
power in Moroeeo, and the Government of 
the country is administered by the French 
Republic, which is recognized as the "pro- 
tecting power.” In addition to France, the 
kingdom of Spain has had relations with 
Morocco for many cimturies. Ceuta has 
been a Spanish possession since the close 
of the slxt(‘en(h century, and forms part of 
the administrative province of Cadiz, and 
there are several presidios along the Med- 
iterranean (or Rif) coast, while the ad- 
jacent Alhiieema and Zaffarin islands are 
Spanish possessions. The Franco-Spanish 
treaty of Nov. 27, 1912, regulates the pro- 
tectorate of Spain ovtu* a portion of Moroc- 
co, and lays down the boundaries, Tangier 
(with a small district adjacent) being de- 
clared international by treaty between Great 
Britain, France and Spain. 

Ethnography . — There are five distinct ra- 
cial elements in the population (which num- 
bers Ix'twecn four million and five million), 
of whh'h three are native, viz. : Iterbers, 
Arabs and Jews, the fourth element are 
Negroes from the Sudan, the fifth being 
various colonics of Europeans settled at t lie 
ports. The Berbers are the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the mountainous districts, fidie 
Arabs were introduced in tlie (devent h and 
twelfth centuries A. 1).. and inhabit (lu‘ 
plains. Many of the inhabitants of tiu* 
plains ari* of mixed B(‘rl>er-Aral> di'seimt, 
and constitute the race known to Europeans 
as Moors. The Negroes have lieim imixirted 
as slav(‘s from the western Sudan, and 
there are many mnlattoes. 

With the exception of the Jews, who num- 
ber about 300, 000, and the 25,000 Eu- 
ropeans, the 0r),00() French troops in the 
French zone, the population is entirely Mu- 
hammadan. The language of the country 
is Arable. 

Vroduction and Industry . — Parts of the 
cultivable land are entirely neglected and 
the area under crops is cultivat(‘d In the 
most primitive manner. Among the agri- 
cultural products are wheat, barley, maize, 
beans, pc^as. birdseed, Unseed, coriander, 
cummin, fenugreek, esparto and hemp, and 
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Morocco — Continued. 

many fruits, principally figs, almonds, pome- 
granates, lemons, olives, oranges and dates, 
tiie latter growing also on the southern 
slopes and in the plains. The live slock 
includes large quantities of horses, cattle, 
sheep and goats, while the poultry and egg 
industry is of increasing importance. 

Antimony, iron, coal, copper, lead and 
tin (the last three in considerable quanti- 
ties) are known to exist, and gold and sil- 
ver arc also found. Rock salt and brine 
are exported in large quantities. The iron, 
mines of the Atlas are of great antiquity, 
but have long been abandoned. 

The leather Industry, which was once 
of great importance, is greatly reduced, 
and the native manufactures of woolens, 
silks and embroideries suffer from the com- 
petition of inferior but cheaper articles from 
Europe. Carpets and rugs are still produced 
for export and slippers and shawls for the 
home market and the Levant. 

The articles exported are : Hides and 
skins, wool, oxen, eggs, slippers, almonds, 
barley, olive oil, beans, wheat, fenugreek, 
linseed, gums, cummin, coriander, beeswax, 
canary seed, mai2G and chick peas. 

The imports are: Cottons, sugar, tea, 
machinery and hardware, flour and semo- 
lina, candlo.M, tobacco, wines, spirits, beer, 
etc., groceries and provisions, oils, vege- 
tables, woolen goods, soap, vegetables and 
fruit (fresh and preserved), coffee, silk 
(raw), silk (manufactured). 

Cities . — The principal harbors are Tetuan, 
Tangier, R1 Aralsh, Rabat, Casablanca, Ma- 
zagan, Safii, Mohedia, and Mogador. Capital, 
Fez. I^opulation, about 120,000. 

The French have built some narrow gauge 
mUltarv railways from Casablanca to Ra- 
bat, lo Kiniira and Mequlnez, and to Set- 
tet, while tlie Franco-Spanlsh treaty pro- 
vides lor a line from q^angler to Fez. Tel- 
egraphic communiealloii is established by 
Sdiimarine eaiih'.s from Tangier lo Cadiz, 
Tarlfn and Oran, and Ihore are wireless 
stations ai Tangier, Rabat, Casablanca, and 
Mogudor. Itoads have also been constructed 
in the French zone. 

Morocco: 

Algociras convention nrged upon Con- 
gress, 7062. 

Consuls of United States in, 169. 
Proaonts given to. (See Consuls.) 

Bifltoroncos with United States, com- 
munication from Commodore Mor- 
gan rolativo to adjustment of, re- 
ferred to, 2063. 

Emperor of — 

Death of, 169. 

Lion and horses presented to the 
United States hy, 1256. 

Legation of United States in, prom- 
ises for, presented by Sultan of, 
4823, 4923. 

Moors in, conforenee regarding pro- 
tection for, 4561. 

Eolations with, 2081. 

Treaty regarding exercise of right of 
protch'.tion in, 4580. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 90, 140, 174, 178, 181, 363, 
1458, 1484, 1498, 3582, 7062. 
Ex(>iration of Urst year at hand, 
1318. 

Vessels of United States seized or in- 
terfered with by, 352, 353. 


Morocco, Treaties with. — The treaty of 
peace and friendship of 1787 was super- 
seded by that of 1836. It provided for neu- 
trality of the one power if the other should 
be at war with a third ; and that the sub- 
jects of the one power taken in such war 
on prize vessels should, be at once set free 
and their effects restored to them. Ex- 
amination and search of vessels of the 
contracting parties are to be conducted 
with all possible ease and freedom from 
embarrassment. Humane treatment of ves- 
sels in distress and shipwrecked crews is 
provided for. If a vessel of an enemy of 
one of the contracting powers be in a 
port of the other power at the same time 
that a vessel of the contracting power 
leaves the port, the vessel of the enemy 
shall be detained there for a period of 
twenty-four hours after the departure of 
the former. 

Freedom of commercial intercourse is ex- 
tended to vessels and individuals in the 
dominions of the two nations. Disputes 
are to be settled by consular officers. Jus- 
tice is to be impartially dispensed toward 
the peoples of both nations. The consul 
may act as executor of estates. The rights, 

E rivileges, and powers of consuls are de- 
ned as in consular conventions. 

The treaty of 18C5 provided for the 
support and maintenance of the lighthouse 
at Cape Spartel by the United States and 
such pow^er.s of Europe as were contracting 
parties. The lighthouse was built by the 
Sultan of Morocco, who, having no navy 
or merchant marine, gave the support of 
the light into the hands of the contracting 
powers without encroachment or loss of 
rights therein. The Snlfan agreed to fur- 
nish a guard for the defence of the light, 
while all other expenses were to be borne 
by the powers. 

The convention as to protection of 1880 
was entered into with toe United States 
and several of the powers of Europe, to 
establish protection on a uniform basis to 
the representatives of the several nations 
in Morocco. 

Moros, referred to, 6690, 6692, 6720. 
Morris, The, referred to, 1030, 2116, 
2173, 2206. 

Mosquito Indian Strip, Nicaragua: 
American citizens in — 

Murdered, 5960. 

Eights, etc., of, inquired into, 5991. 
British troops landed at Bluefields, 
referred to, 6908. 

Claims of Great Britain upon Nica- 
ragua respecting treatment of citi- 
zens in, and action of United 
States, 6066. 

Correspondence regarding, 2569. 
Insurrection in, and treatment of 
American citizens, discussed, 5960, 
6365, 6433. 

Jurisdictional questions regarding, 
discussed, 5959, 6066. 

Mosquito Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mosquitos, Kingdom of. (See Mosquito 
Indian Strip.) 

Mothers' Pensions.— In connection with 
country-wide discussion of the education 
and best development of the child has come 
within the past few years many definite 
steps for preserving to the child the bene- 
fits gainea only from proper home Influ- 
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Motliers’ "Pensions'— Oontinued. 
ences. In tlje belief that separation of 
mother and child necessarily works to the 
detriment of the child’s development, many 
states have enacted legislation that will en- 
able mothers too poor to maintain their 
children, to keep them at home instead of 
placing them in various institutions. This 
is being done through a pension or allow- 
ance system. Thirteen State Legislatures 
have passed these so-called “widows’ pen- 
sion” laws, the greater part of them with- 
in the last year. A number of cities have 
provided similar aid by municipal ordi- 
nances. The first bill introduced in the New 
York State Legislature passed the lower 
house, but failed in the Senate. 

Mound Builders. — A prehistoric race of 
Americans who inhabited the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. They are so 
named because the only traces of their 
existence are found in mounds of earth 
formed in regular geometrical shapes con- 
taining ashes, stone and bronze imple- 
ments and weapons. Some of these mounds 
seem to have been simply places of sepul- 
ture, while others show unmistakable _ evi- 
dences of having been erected as fortifica- 
tions. The race probably became extinct 
only a few generations before the discovery 
of America, as De Soto found tribes of 
Southern Indians who built mounds and 
possessed other characteristics of the ex- 
tinct race. They belonged distinctly to the 
Indian race and to the Stone Age. The 
mounds range from 2 or 3 feet in height 
to 132 feet high and 188 feet long, the 
latter being the dimensions of one at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, while one at Grave Creek, W. 
Va , measures 70 feet in height and 900 
feet in circumference. 

Mount Rainier Forest Reserve, Wash., 
establishment of, by proclamation, 
6209. 

Mount Rainier National Park. (See 
Parks, National.) 

Mount Vernon. — The Washington estate 
originated in 1G74 with the grant by 
Lord Culpeper to John Washington and 
Nicholas Spencer of 5,000 acres of land 
on the west bank of the Potomac River, 
beginning about four miles south of Jones’ 
Point (the original southwest boundary of 
the District of Columbia). One-half of 
this estate was inherited by Lawrence 
Washington, who, in 1743, built his resi- 
dence there, and named the place Mount 
Vernon, in honor of the British admiral 
under whom he had served. At his death, 
in 1752, title to the property passed to his 
half brother, George Washington. 

During his residence of more than half 
a century on the estate George Washing- 
ton increased his holdings to about 7,000 
acres, which he divided into five main 
farms, the survey of which, by the Gen- 
eral himself, is preserved in the Library 
of Congress. He also turned his attention 
to the enlargement of the mansion and 
adornment of the grounds. The plans and 
specifications of the mansion house as it 
stands today wore his personal work, and 
the neatness and simple beauty so admir- 
ably adjusted to harmonize with the land- 
scape surroundings proclaim its architect a 
person of refined taste and artistic judg- 
ment. 

Washington described his home as being 
situated in a high, healthy country ; in a 
latitude b<dween the extremes of heat and 
cold ; on one of the finest rivers of the 
world — a river well stocked with various 


kinds of fish at all seasons of the year. 
“It is more than possible,” says a recent 
writer, “that without Mount Vernon Wash- 
ington himself might not have been pre- 
cisely what he was. That unique balance 
of power that differentiates him from all 
other men of all times might not have ex- 
isted but for the conditions in which it 
had its growth and ultimate maturity. In 
all the years of his activity, so fateful to 
mankind, beginning, as it were, with his 
very boyhood, who may tell what part in 
the mighty result was due to the simplic- 
ity, quietude and dignity of this country 
place, so persuasive of reflection and so in- 
spiring to high thought, seated as it is on 
the bluff overlooking the broad and tran- 
quil river with its ever-changing face and 
its never-changing flow !” 

In his will Washington bequeathed the 
estate to his nephew. Judge Bushrod Wash- 
ington, of the United States Supreme 
Court. Later it passed to Bushrod’s 
nephew, John Augustine Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine, Jr., upon com- 
ing into possession through inheritance, 
offered to sell the entire estate to the 
nation. The proposition was not accepted, 
but a part of the property, including the 
mansion, was purchased by the Mount Ver- 
non Ladies’ Association. (See article fol- 
lowing.) Several attempts have later been 
made to have Congress purchase the entire 
estate and preserve it as a national me- 
morial park. Since the purchase made by 
the ladies’ association the remainder of 
the estate has been divided and sub-divided 
and come into the possession of various 
owners. Many beautiful suburban homos 
now adorn the spot and the National (xov- 
ernment has contributed largely toward 
its attractiveness by constructing a fine 
automobile boulevard connecting it with 
Washington city, which is expected to be 
completed in 191G. 

Mount Vernon Ladies* Association.— 
A national organization of public spirited 
American women formed to purchase and 
maintain as a patriotic shrine the home of 
George Washington at Mount Vernon, Va. 
Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, of South 
Carolina, founded the society in 3 85(> and 
became its first Regent. Edward Everett, 
of Massachusetts, through his lectures and 
writings, contributed $70,000, and with 
other funds aggregating $200,000 raised 
by popular subscription 200 of the nc'nrly 
8,000 acres, including the house owui'd by 
Washington, were purchased and turned over 
to the ladies’ association. Their object is to 
preserve and carry out the landscape fea- 
tures of the estate, care for the house and 
perpetuate Washington’s idea of a mod<‘l 
American home. It is stated that 3.25,000 
Americans visit the spot each year. 

A council of the association is held an- 
nually in Mount Vernon, presided over by 
the Regent (1915 -Miss Ilarriet Clavton 
Comegys, of Delaware). Thirty-two Stat<'s 
are represented by Vice Itegents. 

Mountain Meadow (Utah) Massacre,— 
Efforts of the Federal Government to en- 
force the laws against polygamy incited the 
Mormons to bitter hatred of all opposed to 
their religion. Brigham Young made threats 
of turning the Indians loose upon west- 
bound immigrants unless what he considered 
the Mormons’ rights were respected. Sept 
7, 1857, about 30 miles southwest of Cedar 
City, a body of about 120 non-Mormon im- 
migrants were attacked by Indians and 
Mormons under the leadership of John D. 
Lee, and after a siege of four days were 
Induced to surrender under promise of pro- 
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Mountain Meadow Massacre — VontinueS^. 
tection, but all were massacred except 17 
children under 7 years of age. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre, referred 

to, 3123. 

Moving Pictures. — ^This rapidly developed 
industry consists of the representation upon 
a screen magnified and illuminated, of a 
series of photographs in such rapid suc- 
cession that the impression of one is not 
effaced from the eye until it is succeeded 
by another view of the same object in an- 
other position, taken at an interval no 
longer separated from its predecessor than 
the duration of an Impression upon the 
retina of the eye. The illusion of motion 
is caused by the fact that an impression 
made upon the eye lasts for a short time 
after the object causing it has disappeared. 
This short time is known as the period of 
persistence of vision, and its duration varies 
from one-tenth to one-fiftieth of a second. 
Pictures, therefore, to convey the Illusion 
of motion must follow each other on the 
retina at a speed of from ten to fifty per 
second. Actual experience has shown that 
a rate of sixteen to twenty per second 
obviates the flicker caused by a slower rate 
and the indistinctness due to greater speed. 
Early foi'ms of the illusion were the 
stroboscope and zoetrope, popular toys, 
wherein a scries of picture's were viewed 
through slits cut in discs or cylinders which 
were caused to revolve rapidly between the 
eye and the pictures. These toys grew out 
of the discoveries of M. Plateau, a blind 
scientist, of Ghent, Belgium, in 1833. 
Eadweard Muybridge, in 1877, obtained pic- 
tures of running horses, springing animals 
and climbing men by sotting a number of 
cameras In a row and arranging their shut- 
ters to be opened and closed automatically 
as the objects passed before them. The 
results of Muybridge’s experiments were 
published lu I'oiio form by the University 
of ih'unsylvaula. The discovery of instan- 
taneous photography by the German, Aus- 
chuetz, the invention of the dry plate proc- 
ess in 1878, and the celluloid roll film, first 
us(^d by Maroy in 1888, combined to bring 
motion pictures nearer to perfection. Then 
came the snap-shot camera of Priose-Greene 
and Evans, which took ten pictures a sec- 
oud. Kdls(ui produced sensitized films of 
ccUiihdd in l.Sb.'j and devised the sprocket 
wluM'l to <',arry tlieiu across the focal plane 
of tl\e camora and expose them intermit- 
tently, the images being thus successively 
projt'cted through an object lens upon a 
distant screen. The Brothers Lninihre, of 
I^yons, Erance, In 1805, brought out a ma- 
chine which took the pictures and pro- 
jected them as well. Some idea of develop- 
ment of the industry may be gained from 
th(i fact that the first patent for a motion 
picture machine was granted Nov. 3, 1867, 
and by Feb. 17, 1914, there were 479. 

The rapid growth of the moving picture 
business in the United States has attracted 
to it many talented and ingenious persons 
for enacting the scenes and perfecting the 
machinery for their reproduction. The 
profits ox the Industry have been so allur- 
ing as to induce an investment of capital, 
asUmated to 1914, at some $226,000,000. 
The business to reported to have amounted 
to that year to $800,000,000. Based upon 
the average coat of producing photo plays 
and altering or building theatres for them, 
it was estimated that about $400,000,000 
was probably invested in them in 1015. 

Owing to the novelty and swift growth 
of the mislneas It Is difficult to obtain au- 
thentic figures of the attendance or profits. 


The average daily attendance at moving 

Chicago, and 

Philadelphia in 1915 was estimated at more 
than p0,000 in each city, and in the couu- 
toy at large about five million persons a 
In 1913 there were 319,000 paid 
adnaissions to moving picture shows, not in- 
cluding those houses which had substituted 
pictures for vaudeville. 


Most of the films turned out by photo- 
play producers are purchased from a few 
of these dis- 

tribute their work directly for public ex- 
nibition, and others release them through 
local exchanges in different parts of the 
country, so as to provide for their simul- 
taneous production, this being deemed de- 
sirable to their popularity. There are some 
forty different exchanges, handling the out- 
of twenty-five manufacturers. In 1914 
the distributors for three of the largest 
m^anufaeturers, who handled 75 per cent of 
the films issued were reported to have done 
a business of $15,000. Suit for $750,000 
damages was brought by the Imperial Film 
Exchange against the General Film Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries alleging that the 
General Film Company was organized by 
the other defendants as a moving picture 
exchange, and in doing so entered into a 
conspiracy to monopolize and control the 
sale and distribution of its products in va- 
rious states and territories of the United 
States. 


There are 4,500 moving picture houses in 
the United Kingdom, most of them using 
films imported from the United States. Of 
the $6,050,000 total import value of films 
last year $5,565,000 were from the United 
States. 


The sudden popularity of this form of 
amusement soon developed serious evils, 
such as the portrayal of criminal or im- 
moral acts, which tended to debase the 
public, but later, through police and private 
censorship, and the efforts of the better 
element of producers, the tone of the pic- 
ture show was elevated, and its possibilities 
as an instrument of education were brought 
out. The portrayal of serious drama also 
became a leading feature of the business. 
A later phase is the photographing of cur- 
rent events, such as the launching of ships, 
movements of troops, athletic contests, me- 
chanical operations, etc. 

Many inventors have essayed machines 
for connecting moving picture projectors 
with talking machines, and though some of 
these have been exhibited, the results have 
been unsatisfactory because perfect syn- 
chronism and the reproduction of the per- 
fect tones of the voice in their original 
quality and sufficiently loud to be heard in 
every part of a theatre are difficult to ob- 
tain. 


Mugwump.— A corruption of the Algon- 
quian Indian word “mugquomp,” which 
signifies a chief, ruler, or a person of im- 
portance. After long use to local politics 
the word came into national use to the 
Presidential campaign of 1884. The news- 
papers applied the term to those Republi- 
cans who refused to support James G. 
Blaine, the regular party nominee, and it 
has since been used to designate any person 
of Independent politics or who is supposed 
to be lacking in loyalty to his political 
party. 


MumfordvUle (Ky.), Battle of.— Here 
on Sept 17, 1862, the Confederate army 
under Gen. Bragg attacked tbe Federals un- 
der Gen. J. T. Wilder. The post surren- 
dered to the Confederates, the number of 
captured being about 4,000. 
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Municli, Bavaria. — Third International 
Exhibition of Fine Aits to be held at, 
5193. 

Munitions of War. (See Arms and Am- 
munition.) 

Munn vs. Illinois.— One of the ‘‘elevator 
cases” decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In Munn and 

another were found guilty of violating an 
article of the Illinois constitution in re- 
gard to grain warehouses. They had 
failed to take out a license and give bond 
and were charging higher rates for storage 
than the law allowed. The offenders were 
fined, and the supreme court of the State 
affirmed the action of the criminal court. 
The case was then appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. That body affirmed 
the judgment on the ground that the act 
of the Illinois legislature was not repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United 
States, and that a State could lawfully de- 
termine how a 'man might use his own 
property when the good of other citizens 
was involved. 

Muusee Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Murfreesboro (Tenn.), Battle of, fought 
Dec. SI, 1862, and Jan. 2, 1863, between 
forces of General Rosecrans and General 
Bragg. (See Stone Eiver (Tenn.), Battle 
of,) 

Muscat; seaport on Gulf of Oman: 
Presents offered President Van Buren 
by Imaum of, declined, 1809. 

Offered United States, recommen- 
dations regarding, 1809, 2169. 
Treaty with, 1272, 1457, 1593, 5195. 
Muscle Shoals, Ala,, mentioned, 6777. 
Museum, National, appropriation for, 
recommended, 4431, 4458. 

Musical Instruments.— (From a Report 
issued by the Census Bureau, August 1, 
1913.) The establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of pianos in 
1909 turned out products to the value of 
$66,569,273, or 74.1 per cent of the total 
value of products of the three branches of 
the industry combined. The value of the 
products reported by the establishments en- 
gaged chiefly in the manufacture of organs 
($4,745,655) represented 5.3 per cent of^ 
the total for all three branches; and the 
value of the products reported by the es- 
tablishments engaged chiefly in the manu- 
facture of piano and organ parts and ma- 
terials ($18,474,616) represented 20.6 per 
cent of the total value of products for the 
three branches. 

The establishments in the three branches 
of the industry combined (pianos, organs 
and piano and organ parts and materials) 
gave employment to 41,882 persons, of 
whom 38,020 were wage-earners, and paid 
out .$28,313,754 in salaries and wages. 

The manufacture of pianos and organs 
has had an uninterrupted development since 
1869, when products to the value of $11,- 
886.444 were x'cported. In ]009 the value 
of products was more than seven times as 
great, $89,789,544. The largest Increases 
are shown for the decade from 1809 to 
1909, when the number of persons engaged 
in the industry increased 8().4 per cent and 
the value of products 118.9 per cent. The 
large piano and organ factories ur^^df 
comparatively recent development. In 1869 
the average establishment gave employment 
to only twenty-four wage-earners and the 


average value of products was $46,797 ; 
In 1909 the average number of wage-earners 
was seventy-five and the value of products 
$177,100. 

Although statistics are shown in the 
bulletin for seventeen states separately, 
more than two-thirds (69 per cent) of the 
total value of products was reported by 
New York, Illinois and Massachusetts. 
New York reported 37.5 per cent of the 
total and Illinois 21.4 per cent. 

There has been a steady increase in the 
number and value of both upright and 
grand pianos manufactured since 1899. 

In 1909, of the total number of reed and 
pipe orjans reported, 1.9 per cent were pipe 
organs, but of the combined value 51.1 per 
cent was contributed by pipe organs. In 
the number of reed organs there was a de- 
crease during the decade 1899-1909 of 39.9 
per cent. For pipe organs there was an 
increase of 117 per cent in number and 
130.5 per cent in value. In the manu- 
facture of reed organs, Illinois was the 
leading state in 1909. 

Other musical instruments made in- 
clude cornets, ti’ombones, tubas and other 
brass instruments for band and orchestral 
use, cymbals, drums, xylophones, castanets, 
dulcimers, harps, lyres, guitars, lutes, 
banjos, mandolins, zithers, violins, violon- 
cellos, flutes, flageolets, piccolos, etc., and 
parts of such instruments. 

The value of products for this branch 
of the combined musical instrument in- 
dustry does not show the general increase 
from census to census so noticeable in the 
two preceding branches. The value of prod- 
ucts in 1909 was 7.3 per cent less than 
in 1904, and 4.9 per cent less than that in 
1899. During the first half of the decade 
ending with 1909 there was considei*able 
decrease in the number of establishments, 
accompanied by smaller decreases in the 
number of persons employed, capital invest- 
ed, wages paid and cost of materials, and an 
increase in the salaries, miscellaneous ex- 
penses, value of products, and value added 
by manufacture. During the last half of 
the decade there was a decrease In all of 
the items except the number of establish- 
ments, number of salaried employees, and 
S8»lSLI*l6S 

The establishments assigned to this In- 
dustry were engaged chiefly in the manu- 
facture of phonographs or graphophones for 
either disk or cylinder records, including 
those for office dictation ; also the manu- 
facture of records, blanks, horns, needles 
or other supplies and materials used in th© 
industry. 

Bach census sine© 1899 has shown an in- 
crease in the manufacture of phonographs 
and graphophones, but by far the greater 
development occurred during the five-year 
period 1899-1904, when there was an in- 
crease of 2,525. or 178.4 per cent, in the 
number of persons engaged In the Industry, 
and of .$7,990,801, or 855.7 per cent, in the 
value of products. In 1909, 16 of the 
18 establishments were operated by corpora- 
tions. New Jersey Is by far the loading 
state in the industry, as measured by value 
of products, followed by Connecticut and 
New York In the order named. 

Of the total value of products reported 
for the industry in 1909, $11,725,996, the 
value of complete instruments formed $5,- 
406,684, or 46.1 per cent, and that of 
records and blanks $5,007,104, or 42.7 per 
cent. The remainder, 1,812,208, or 11.2 
er cent, represented for the most part 
orns, needles, matrices and other supplies 
used in the manufacture or operation of 
the Instruments* 

Huakogea Xudiamau CSoe Indian Tribes.) 










